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Get  Them  When  They're  Young 

Right  Now  —  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  is  the  time  to  start  the  work  on  brown 
rot  of  the  apricot  and  other  deciduous  pests. 
Young  scales  are  easily  killed.  When  they 
reach  maturity  they  are  harder  to  control. 

So  spray  now  with  these  reliable  Univer- 
sal Orchard  Sprays  —  yes,  before  the  rains 
begin. 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
B.  T.  S.  (dry  barium  sulphur)  .40-50  lbs." 

or  Bordeaux  Paste   36-40  lbs.  •  200  gal.  tank 

or  Bordeaux  Powder  18-20  lbs.. 

These  are  for  Scale 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil  14-14  gals,  per  200  gal.  tank 

or  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  18-20  gals,  per  200  gal.  tank 

These  are  made  by  experts  from  the  finest  mater- 
ials mixed  according  to  formulas  proved  best  for  North- 
ern California  needs.  Universal  Orchard  Sprays 
stimulate  trees  and  vines,  kill  the  eggs  of  destructive 
insects  and  remove  moss  and  lichens. 

Our  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones  in  San  Francisco, 
or  Frank  B.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist  at  Los 
Gatos,  will  tell  you  just  what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it. 
No  charge.  Send  for  our  new  paper  on  brown  rot 
control. 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  COMPANY 

350  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  a  Track  Layer  of  your  Fordson,  Samson  or  other  small 
Round  Wheel  Tractor  that  you  may  have  and  increase  the 
pulling. p,ow.er  .50  te.  100  per  cent  or  even  better  in  some 
:  gl&c.efc;  :  •:  j  :  /.*.  .  } 

'  '  Sli  hundred  square  inches  of  ground  bearing  surface  enables  the 
tractor,  .to  negotja.te, soft  .and. .sandy  soil,  climb  steep  hills  and  go  pulling 
•*Us:^©t\d-  eve?  placcs.wh$re;  the-  round  wheeler  dare  not  go. 
V.  ."  'A;  Fordson  w,Hh;  Jhfcs  fTiaek  Wheel  attachment  is  in  operation  dally 
at  'Davis  and  you  are  invited  to  see  it  any  day. 

Those  attending  the  Tractor  Course  at  the  University  Farm  School 
on  Jan.  2-7  will  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  its  performance. 

An  official  test  has  been  made  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  a  copy  of  which 
is  at  your  disposal. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  SEE  OR  WRITE 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

No.  80  3rd  St.,  Davis,  California 


Had  your 

Iron  Today? 


The  Luscious  Dish  That 
Keeps  You  Fit 

when  your  usual  exercise  is  lacking 


Sun-Maid  Raisin 

Bread 

N'ext  time  you  bake  bread 
make  a  loaf  like  this  with  Sun- 
Maid  Ralslna.  and  try  It  on  your 
men  folks. 

Raisin  Bread 

8  cups  flour,  4  teaspoone  bak- 
lns  powder.  1  teaspoon  salt.  % 
cup  sutar,  1  cup  Sun-Maid 
seeded  raisins  cut  In  pieces.  1 
efg,  1  cup  milk. 

Soak  ralalna  in  bollinc  water 
for  15  minutes.  Drain  and  dry. 
Sift  flour,  baklnf  powder,  salt 
and  sutar  together.  Add  raisins. 
Mix  beaten  eft  with  milk  and 
add  to  Hour,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  Into  tressed  Dread  pans. 
Let  stand  for  10  minutes  and 
bake  In  moderate  oven  for  40  to 
45  minutes. 

This  makes  two  email  loares 
or  one  lane  loaf. 

All  measurements  far  this 
recipe  are  level. 


HERE'S  a  luscious  dish  to  help  you  to  keep 
well   when    there's   less   work   and  more 
leisure  on  the  farm,  and  the  old  foe  "inactivity" 

causes  trouble. 

Exercise  is  the  best  way,  but  delicious  raisins, 
stewed  and  served  with  cream,  is  also  a  natural 
method  of  keeping  the  body  in  good  trim.  You'll 
want  them  every  morning  as  your  regular  break 
fast  dish,  for  their  luscious  flavor  alone. 

It's  the  raisin's  practically  predigested  sugar 
and  the  bulk  and  roughage  of  the  skins  that 
make  it  an  effective  food.  So  this  isn't  any 
notion  about  raisins.  Great  sanitariums  serve 
stewed  raisins  because  they  know  these  facts. 

Merely  try  the  raisins  for  a  week  or  two,  an  1 
you  can  prove  them  for  yourself. 

Food-Iron,  Too 

Remember,  too,  that  raisins  are  rich  in  food- 
Iron,  which  the  blood  needs  to  maintain  vitality 
and  strength.  So  In  eating  luscious  raisins, 
which  you  like,  you  eat  one  of  the  greatest  health 
foods  known 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Always  uk  for  Sun -Maid  Bals- 
1ns,  mad*  from  California's  fin- 
eat  table  era  pea.  yet  costing  no 
more  than  ordinary  ra  tains. 
Seeded,  blue  package  (seeds  re- 
moved) best  for  p!e  and  bread; 
Seediest,  red  package  (Brown 
without  seeds)  boat  for  stewing; 
Clusters  (on  the  stem),  a  lus- 
cious, quick  dessert. 


Ralalns   are  30%  cheaper  than 

formerly.  See  that  you  get  plenty 
in  your  foods. 

Free  Book 

Send    the    coupon    and  wV  11 

mall  you  more  than   100  tested 

reel  pea    for    raisin    roods  In  a 

raluable  free  book.     Bend  for  H 

now. 


CALIFOPNIA  1  ,'*,\ 

SUN-MAID  tj 

SEEDLESS  9 
RAISINS 


California  Attociated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership.    13.000  Growers 

Dept.  B-701,  Fresno,  California 


Red  paekaie  (Seed  leu), 
■est  far  rtewlni. 


CUT  THI3  OUT  AND  SEND  IT  

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  CO. 
Dept.  B-701,  Frmno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Sun- 
Mald  Recipes". 

Name   •  

Street   

City     
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OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We 
honor  him  as  the  basic  producer.  His 
problems  are  our  problems;  his  triumphs 
our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours. 
To  record  his  achievements  and  expose 
the  duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for 
aid  with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help 
and  practical  Information;  to  assist,  en- 
tertain and  inspire  every  member  of  his 
happy  household — that  Is  the  policy  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


ESTABLISHED  IBS8 

Published   Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive, 
free  of  charge,  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  in- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 


S     VOL.  XXXIV      Entered  July  16,  1917,  ts  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1879.    Subscription  price  $1  a  year. 
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This  is  the  season  when  Americans 
make  new  resolutions  and  Europeans 
make  new  revolutions.  . 


Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful cabbage  grower  who  couldn't 
get  a-head. 


Uncle  Wiseacre  insists  the  modern 
girHis  not  as  bad  as  she  is  painted. 


The  subject  of  prohibition  has  in- 
spired many  a  dry  sermon. 


A  "hard"  rain  consists  of  soft  water. 
Is  our  language  meaningless? 


The  fellow  who  insists  he  is  always 
right  Is  very  likely  to  get  left. 

As  great  oaks  grow  from  little 
acorns,  so  a  chip  on  the  shoulder  may 
become  a  stumbling  block  to  progress. 


Have  you  taken  an  inventory  of  re- 
sources, liabilities,  animals  and  equip- 
ment? Most  business  concerns  take 
inventory  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
many  progressive  farmers  have  adopted 
the  custom.  A  complete  survey  of  the 
ranch  at  this  season  is  helpful  in  many 
ways;  it  affords  a  sound  basis  on 
which  to  open  or  close  a  set  of  books, 
provides  means  of  detecting  losses, 
and  serves  to  acquaint  the  farmer  with 
his  own  business. 


Orchard  and  Farm  xvishes  every  one 
of  its  readers  a  most  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year. 
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No  Longer  a  Pillar  of  the  Church! 

"No,  ah  ain't  goin'  to  church  no  more  sah,"  said  Rastus,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  his  employer. 

"What,  not  going  to  church!    Why  I  thought  you  never  missed  a  Sunday." 

"Well,  sah,  I  ain't  bin  since  dey  done  take  mah  job  away 
f'm  me." 

"Tour  job?" 

."Yassah,  ah  used  t'  pass  de  collection  box,  but  dey  gib  dat 
job  to  a  sojer  veteran." 

"Oh,  I  see.    In  recognition  of  his  heroic  service  overseas, 
I  presume." 

"No,  ah  reckon  it's  on  account  ob  hisTiavin'  only  one  ahm!" 

SAFETY  FIRST  is  a  good  slogan  for  every  occasion.  It 
applies  particularly  to  the  purchase  of  goods  on  the  present 
market.  One  way  to  "play  safe"  is  to  make  a  practice  of 
'  reading  advertisements,  for  consistent  advertising  is  the  best 
indication  of  stability  on  the  part  of  any  manufacturer  or 
dealer.  Then,  too,  advertisements  are  educational.  In  the  list 
below  are  Included  a  number  of  important  innovations  and  new  inventions  and 
ideas  of  intense  Interest  to  farmers  and  their  families.  Make  regular  use  of  this 
convenient,  alphabetically-arranged  questionnaire.  "You  haven't  read  the  mag- 
azine until  you've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  List  of  Advertisements 

LAND;  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 

Farm  Land— Where  can  I  secure  rich  farm  lands  for  less  than  820  an  acre?........  21 

Investment  Opportunity— How  car.  I  participate  in  grape  profits  and  become  a  land- 
owner?   

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Tractor  Track — How  can  I  make  a  track  layer  of  my  round  wheel  tractor?   2 

Tractors — Is  there  a  more  powerful  "walking"  type?   2i 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Building  Materials — Who  sends  money-saving  price  list?   18 

Engines — What  reductions  have  been  made  In  prices?  •   JJ 

Farm  Implements — Where  can  I  secure  implements  backed  by  years  of  service   S£ 

Farm  Machinery — Do  conditions  Justify  purchase  at  new  low  prices?   19 

Farm  Machinery — Is  there  a  Los  Angeles  firm  that  sells  all  types?   24 

Fence  Posts,  Steel — How  can  I  save  money  on  my  fences?   » 

Irrigation  Svstems — Where  can  I  secure  information  regarding  irrigation  system  

pipe — Where  can  I  secure  plumbing  supplies  at  low  prices?   17 

pipe — What  is  the  advantage  of  riveted  Irrigation  pipe?   33 

Pumps — Can  I  end  stuffing  box  troubles?   JJ 

Roofing  Compound — What  will  stop  and  prevent  leaks? —   J» 

Stump  Pullers — Who  win  assist  me  In  properly  clearing  my  land?.................. 

SubNoller — Is  there  a  type  combining  durability  and  hard  service  especially  built  for 

small    tractors?   * }» 

Water  System — What  will  it  cost  to  operate  a  home  water  system?   17 

Well  Boring  Outfits — Where  can  I  get  information  about  all  kinds?   19 

NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Berries  and  Small  Fruits — Who  grows  and  sells  direct?   31 

Clover,  Hubam — Who  sends  free  booklet  on  this  clover?   lj 

Fertilizers — Can  I  quickly  and  safely  restore  fertility  to  my  land?   27 

Fruit  Trees — Who  will  assist  me  in  purchasing  nursery  stock?   33 

Nursery  Products — Who  furnishes  landscaping  plans?   29 

Orchard  Heaters— How  can  I  protect  my  orchard  from  frost  damage?   12 

Planting  and  Pet  Stock  Book — Who  sends  free  manual  of  Information?   18 

Seed  Potatoes — Where  can  I  get  mountain-grown  Burbanks?   18 

Sprayers — What  new  outfit  combines  high  pressure  and  large  capacity  with  com- 
pactness  and   light    weight?   24 

Spray  Material — What  spraying  should  be  done  now?   2 

Spray  Materials — What  sprays  should  be  used  at  this  time?   12 

Spray  Material — Is  it  possible  thoroughly  to  mix  oil  with  hard  water?   22 

Trees— Who  sends  new  free  catalog?...   20 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Extracts — Can  I  buy  non-alcoholic  extracts  with  true  flavor?   23 

Health  Food — What  simple,  delicious  dishes  Improve  health?   2 

Lace  Curtains — How  can  I  get  them  free?   25 

Pianos — Upon  what  easy  terms  can  I  purchase  a  piano?   13 

Work  Clothes — How  can  I  get  better  wear  from  work  clothes?   25 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Calf  Meal — How  can  I  raise  my  calves  more  economically?   11 

Cream  Separators;  Milkers — What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter?   13 

Cow  Remedy — How  can  I  keep  my  cows  in  a  healthy  condition?   11 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

Brooders — How  can  I  be  assured  of  healthy,  strong  chicks?   20 

Brooders — How  much  must  I   pay  for  a  brooder?   24) 

Brooders — Is  there  a  system  that  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  warm  fresh  air?   22 

Egg  Medicine — How  can  I  increase  egg  yields?   23 

Egg  Record — What  is  the  best  method  of  recording  egg  yields?   20 

Poultry  Book — How  can  I  get  free  information  on  how  to  increase  egg  prodmctlon  ? .  .  22 

Poultry  Book — Who  sends  free  book  of  information?   31 

Poultry  Feed — How  can  I  realize  bigger  egg  profits?   35 

Poultry  Feeds — Who  gives  free  Instructions  on  feeding?   36 

MISCELLANEOUS;  MEDICAL— 

Agricultural  Book — How  can  I  get  one  free   32 

Bees— Where  can  I  secure  free  Information  on  bee  keeping?   9 

Bee  Supplies— Where  can  I  secure  free  book  on  bee  keeplag?   25 

Beverage— What  are  two  Important  elements  of  good  chocolate?   29 

Contest — What  big  cash  prizes  are  being  awarded  ? .  .  -   23 

Fountain  Pen — Can  I  buy  a  pen  for  less  than  $2  on  free  trial?   23 

Gall  Stones — Who  sends  Information  on  a  simple  home  treatment?   24 

Gopher  Traps — What  new  prices  are  being  made  on  gopher  traps?   22 

Magazines — What  special  offers  are  being  made  on  magazines?   29 

Movers;  Shippers — Can  I  secure  reduced  rates?   12 

Radium — How  can  I  use  It  to  treat  disease?   31 

Km  or — Where  can  I  get  a  razor  on  free  trial?   19 

Rheumatism — Where  can  I  secure  Information  as  to  a  cure?   25 

Rupture—  Is  there  a  home  remedy?   9 

Rupture— Who  sends  information  regarding  a  cure?   13 

Smoking  Meat — How  can  I  improve  flavor  of  meat  when  curing?   19 

Squirrel  Exterminator — What  Is  the  new  method  of  extermination?   15 

Stammer  Cure— What  method  will   prevent  stammering?   31 

Telephone  Service — How  will  a  telephone  add  to  the  efficiency  of  my  farm?   16 

Trapping — What  high  prices  are  being  paid  for  skins?   25 

Trapping — What  free  offer  is  made  to  trappers?   25 

Wrist  Watch — How  can  I  secure  one  free?  *   9 
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The  "System  Contest,"  ending  Jan- 
uary first,  brought  out  a  great  amount 
of  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. Watch  for  announcement  of 
winners  in  February  number. 


Subscribers  are  urgently  requested 
to  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM  in 
sending  for  the  many  free  books,  cata- 
logs and  bulletins  offered  by  advertis- 
ers, in  ordering  from  the  advertising 
columns,  or  in  making  inquiry  about 
any  advertised  article.  Simply  say,  "I 
saw  your  ad  in  ORCHARD  and 
FARM."  This  identifies  you  immedi- 
ately, facilitates  checking  in  case  of 
any  misunderstanding,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  the  advertiser,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  reader. 


Never  before  has  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  been  able  to  arrange  such  at- 
tractive clubbing  offers  as  we  are 
making  now.  Even  though  examina- 
tion of  the  address  label  on  your  copy 
shows  an  expiration  date  several 
months  ahead,  you  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Renewed  subscriptions  are  ex- 
tended from  date  of  expiration.  Send 
in  your  order  now.  Each  of  the  maga- 
zines may  be  sent  to  a  different  ad- 
dress if  you  desire.  Note  announce- 
ment on  page  29.  m 


Are  poultry  men  born — not  made?  If 
so,  W.  H.  Young  waited  a  good  many 
years  to  fulfill  his  destiny,  for  this 
wonderfully  successful  producer  was 
in  business  in  a  middle-western  city 
five  years  ago.  Read  his  inspiring 
story  on  page  6  of  this  number. 


Not  turkeys;  not  hens!  Are  they 
ostriches?  Note  the  illustration  of  a 
strange  new  fowl,  produced  by  a  Cali- 
fornia experimenter — page  22  of  this 
number.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever 
noticed  how  frequently  you  get  the  first 
news  about  new  crops,  new  methods, 
new  innovations,  in  ORCHARD  and 
FARM?  For  example,  there  is  the  ar- 
ticle on  chlorine  gas  for  ground  squir- 
rel extermination  on  page  5.  ORCH- 
ARD and  FARM  looks  ahead— but 
scrutinizes  closely! 

"See  For  Yourself!" 

We  are  constantly  reminding  read- 
ers-of  the  value  of  the  "Farmers'  Clas- 
sified Market  Place,"  pages  30  and  31. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  Turn  to 
this  part  of  the  magazine  now  and 
"see  for  yourself."  Once  you  get  the 
habit,  you  will  never  let  a  month  pass 
without  consulting  this  interesting  di- 
rectory. And  when  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  you  may  announce  your  propo- 
sition where  some  50,080  other  sub- 
scribers and  their  families  will  read 
your  message,  in  the  "Market  Place," 
pages  30  and  31.    Read  them  now! 


THE  "GREEN"  HAND 

The  Boss — "Hey,  what's  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing the  machinery  all  around  t" 

Bis  Nibs — "W-wh-why,  didn't  you  tell  me 
to  go  and  turn  the  separatort" 

One  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  no 
doubt  John  will  turn  out  all  right  eventu- 
ally, but  his  case  certainly  appears  hopeless. 
Perhaps,  the  first  of  the  year,  he  will  turn 
over  a  new  leaf — which,  by  the  way.  Is  a 
good  idea  for  every  one.  Turn  the  pages  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  and  observe  how 
many  helpful  ideas  are  presented.  Why  not 
do  your  friends  a  good  turn  by  subscribing 
for  them?  Or  Just  send  us  their  names  and 
we  will  mall  sample  copies. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  PICTORIALLY  PRESENTED 


Too   Much   of  a  Good  Thing! — The  zealous  owner  of  this  Lisbon  lemon,  by  orer-  And  the  Other  Extreme  Is  Illustrated  above.    The  smaller 

fertilization,  succeeded  In  making  It  produce  4700  pounds  of  fruit.    But  the  weight  twig  and  leaf  were  taken  from   a  half-starved   tree  and 

wax  too  much  for  the  tree  to  carry,  with  disastrous  resulu.    Sometimes  the  enthusiastic  are  shown  In  contrast  with  the  large  leaf  and  well-formed 

producer  allows  his  desire  for  Quick  profit  to  overbalance  his  good  Judgment. — V.  W.  K.  fruit  of  a  tree  that  was  fertilized  properly. — V.  W.  X. 


The  Long  aid  Short  af  It— liar*  are  two  twigs  from 
orange  trees  of  the  same  age  growing  in  id  man  try  Haas. 
The  large  twig  with  fruit  set,  shows  the  value  of  proper 
"feeding."  The  undernourished  tree,  which  bore  the  smaller 
twig  did  not  make  much  profit  for  Its  owner — V.  w.  n\- 
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THE  use  of  chlorine  for  the  des- 
truction of  ground  squirrels  be- 
gan in  1919,  and  has  been  devel- 
oping slowly  until  it  has  reached  the 
stage  where  it  must  have  serious  con- 
sideration. The  first  work  was  done 
near  Antioch  by  the  Great  Western 
Electro-Chem  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Cal. 
While  no  records  were  kept  of  these 
experiments,  the  benefits  were  so  evi- 
dent chat  the  chemical  concern  devoted 
considerable  time  and  expense  to  re- 
search work. 

The  object  of  the  first  work  was 
singly  to  kill  squirrels.  Little  atten- 
tion was  given  the  amount  of  cholrine 
used  or  wasted.  The  squirrels  were  so 
obviously  and  thoroughly  disposed  of, 
that  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  pro- 
cess on  a  commercial  basis. 
ORIGINAL  METHOD  IMPROVED 
The  original  procedure  was  to  force 
into  the  burrow  a  measured  amount  of 
chlorine,  calculated  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  for  several  reasons.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  a  simple,  inexpensive, 
measuring  device, 
3trong  enough  to 
stand  rough  work 
in  the  field,  that 
can  be  used  with 
chlorine. 

This  objection 
could  have  been 
overcome,  but  it 
soon  developed  that 
while  this  method 
gave  good  results, 
it  did  not  give  the 
high  efficiency  de- 
sired because  of  the 
great  variation  in 
size  of  the  burrows. 
With  some  bur- 
rows gas  was 
wasted;  with 
others  of  the  col- 
ony type,  the  squir- 
rel escaped  by  mov- 
ing into  another 
burrow.  This  is 
what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  it  is  an 
exact  parallel  to 
the  carbon  bisul- 
phide method, 
where  a  measured 
amount  of  gas  is 
put  into  a  hole;  it 
may,  or  may  not, 
be  sufficient  to  do 
the  work. 

These  facts  led 
to  the  development 
of  the  present 
method,  which  was 
a  d  o  p  te  d  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  It 
consists  of  letting 
the  gas  flow  from 
the  cylinder,  under 
its  own  pressure, 
until  It  shows  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
hole.  This  means 
that  the  burrow  is 
filled  with  chlorine 
gas  at  a  10  to  20 
per  cent  concentra- 
tion. 

This  is  a  higher 
concentration  than 
is  necessary  to  kill. 
(2  per  cent  has 
been  proven  to  be 
ample).  A  squirrel 
cannot  remain  in 
this  concentration 
of  gas  and  live. 
And  if  the  squirrel 
comes  out,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  it 
dies  within  a  short 
time.   

A  NUMBER  OF 
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Here's  One  Way  in  Which  the  World  War 
Benefited  the  Farmers! 

'  E  HEAR  much  of  the  evil  effect*  of  warfare  and  seldom  do  we  find 
anything  about  it  to  be  thankful  for.  But  the  poison  gas  developed 
in  the  titanic  struggle  ha*  suggested  what  promises  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective method  ever  devised  for  ridding  the  country  of  the  ground  squir- 
rel pest.  In  this  article  are  described  recent  experiments  in  California 
with  ordinary  chlorine,  which  resulted  in  almost  complete  annihilation  of 
squirrels  upon  a  badly-infested  area,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. — Editor. 

MMMIIMIWfllin 

By  Charles  Coil 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  GRANT 

ing  car  for  fairly  level  land  or  a  sled 
or  cart  with  a  horse  for  steep  slopes  to 


AREAS  WERE  TREATED  IN  THIS 
WAY  AND  THE  RESULTS  SEEM 
TO  WARRANT  THE  STATEMENT 
THAT  ONE  TREATMENT  WILL 
GIVE  PRACTICALLY  COMPLETE 
EXTERMINATION  AT  A  VERY  REA- 
SONABLE COST. 

The  outfit  used  for  the  experimental 
work  consisted  of  a  Ford  truck  or  tour- 


carry  the  cylinder  of  chlorine.  A  25- 
foot  length  of  flexible  steel  tubing  was 
attached  to  the  cylinder.  The  crew 
consisted  of  three  men — one  to  drive 
and  one  with  a  hose  and  one  with  a 
shovel.  The  cylinder  was  driven  to 
the  point  where  the  most  holes  could 


be  reached  and  the  end  of  the  tube  in- 
serted in  the  burrow.  The  valve  was 
opened  until  the  gas  could  be  seen  ris- 
ing slowly  in  the  hole.  The  hole  then 
was  closed  with  a  shovel  full  of  dirt 
and  the  gas  allowed  to  flow  for  a  few 
seconds  to  force  it  over  any  obstruc- 
tions in  the  burrow.  The  gas  then  was 
shut  off  and  the  tube  withdrawn. 
REPORT  OF  RANCH  WORK 
On  the  Hanlon  ranch,  one  mile  east 
of  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  in  January,  1921. 
some  530  holes  were  treated  one  after- 
noon with  a  chlorine  consumption  of 
65  pounds.  The  Santa  Fe  right-of-way 
which  adjoins  this  field  on  the  south 
and  is  a  part  of  the  same  squirrel  col- 
ony, was  not  treated. 

Examination  after  three  days  showed 
25  holes  open.  While  it  is  Impossible 
to  say  positively,  some  of  these  and 
probably  all,  had  been  opened  from  the 
outside  by  other  squirrels.  In  April, 
44  holes  were  found  open  in  this  field 
and  were  treated  with  chlorine.  After 
three  days,  the  holes  all  were  found 
to  be  closed. 

Other  work  was 
i<me  on  a  smaller 
scale  near  Pitts- 
burg, with  similar 
results,  and  on  July 
1st,  1921,  a  demon- 
stration was  con- 
ducted in  the  pres- 
ence of  W.  C. 
Jacobsen,  State 
Superintendent  of 
Rodent  Control;  F. 
E.  Garlough,  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey 
ind  V.  E.  Stephens, 
Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Contra 
Costa  County.  The 
results  were  so  sat- 
isfactory that  it  has 
been  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  this 
work. 

The  gas  has  a 
very  toxic  effect  on 
the  squirrels;  they 
always  die  within 
a  short  time.  It  is 
not  dangerous  or 
difficult  to  handle. 
It  is  disagreeable, 
of  course,  if  not 
properly  controlled, 
but  unskilled  labor 
learns  to  use  it  in 
a  short  time.  It  is 
ion  -  inflammable ; 
in  fact,  will  not 
burn  under  any 
circumstances.  The 
gas  can  be  shipped 
by  freight  or  ex- 
press  anywhere 
and  does  not  dam- 
age growing  crops. 
If  it  cornea  in  con- 
tact with  growing 
grains,  Or  Other 
green  stuff  it  will 
bleach  them  white, 
temporarily,  but 
does  not  retard  the 
growth,  and  the 
green  color  soon  re- 
turns. The  outfit  is 
simple  and  inex- 
pensive. The  gas  is 
supplied  in  liquid 
form,  in  steel  cyl- 
inders containing 
100  or  160  pounds. 
The  chlorine  is  sol? 

(Continued  on 
(Pace  S4) 
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BIG  POULTRY  SUCCESS  ON  TWO  ACRE, 


and  is  always  ground  or  chopped,  a 
power  grinder  being  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. Each  laying  house  has  two 
yards  so  that  sudan  grass  for  summer 
feed  and  barley  for  winter,  may  be 
planted  in  one  section  while  the  other 
is  in  use.  This  rotation  plan,  as  now 
so  generally  followed  in  California, 
contributes  to  the  good  health  of  the 


"J 


WENT  into  the  poultry  business 
with  plenty  of  capital. 
"I  read  every  available  book, 
bulletin,  article  and  report— and  made 
a.  thorough  study  of  my  subject,  be- 
fore taking  the  plunge. 

"I  followed  the  advice  of  those  who 
had  learned  how  to  feed. 

"I  studied  the  most  successful  poul- 
try plants  before  establishing  my  own, 
for  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  knew  practically 
nothing  of  commercial  poultry-keeping 
when  I  came  to  California  to  live." 

Thus,  briefly,  does  W.  H.  Young 
summarize  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
markable record. 

This  young  producer  is  said  to  rea- 
lize a  larger  annual  profit  per  hen,  on 
his  two-acre  "ranch"  than  any  other 
commercial  poultryman  in  Southern 
California.  Exact  figures  are  not 
available  for  comparison,  but  let  the 
reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

An  average  of  2100  hens  and  pullets, 
maintained  during  the  past  year,  have 
returned  nearly  $10,000  in  egg  money 
alone,  the  receipts  varying  from  about 
$600  to  more  than  $1100  per  month. 

Sales  of  fat  cockerels  have  helped 
to  pay  the  total  feed  bill,  while  a 
hatchery,  which  turned  out  30,000  day- 
old  chicks  last  season,  is  an  additional 
and  very  profitable  department.  All 
the  chicks  were  delivered  this  year 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Another  source  of  considerable  in- 
come is  in  the  sale  of  breeding  stock 
and  this  is  increasing  in  importance, 
as  the  virility  and  high-productiveness 
of  Young's  White  Leghorns  become 
known. 

ALMOST  DISEASE-FREE 

For,  indeed,  there  are  few  intensive 
poultry  farms  that  can  demonstrate  as 
low  a  percentage  of  disease  and  death 
and  as  high  a  percentage  of  egg-pro- 
duction and  "hatchability"  as  Young's. 

Absolute  cleanliness  may  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Then,  Mr. 
Young  has  a  "hospital  coop,"  where 
occasional  "patients"  are  isolated  im- 
mediately. But  the  axe  is  the  best 
medicine  for  severe  cases,  he  main- 
tains. 

Pure  water  is  pumped  from  an  80- 
foot  well  and  is  piped  to  automatic 
fountains  in  all  pens.  These  founts 
are  cleaned  every  day  and  disinfected 
frequently. 

As  a  precaution  against  mites,  lice 
and  disease,  all  buildings  when  first 
constructed  were  painted  inside  with 
carbolineum.  The  roosts  are  treated 
with  this  material  three  or  four  times 
a  year. 

The  laying  houses  are  cleaned  daily, 
and  nesting  material  never  is  allowed 
to  become  dirty. 

Hoppers  in  the  yards  are  kept 
filled  with  grit  and  shell.  AH  laying 
stock  reoeives  lactein  and  water  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  19,  fed  in 
crocks,  three  times  a  week  the  year 
around.  (Chicks  get  semi-solid  but- 
termilk three  times  a  week,  and  this 
gradually  is  changed  to  lactein.) 

Green    feed    is    provided  regularly 


Egg  Sorting  Table 

Here  is  IV.  H.  Young,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  sorting  eggs  at  a  table  of 
unique  style,  constructed  after  his  own 
design.  The  table  is  illustrated  and 
described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Young  is  using  egg-scales 
for  grading  the  eggs  by  Weight. 


Written  by  The  Editor 

flock  as  well  as  reducing  feed  bills, 
Mr.  Young  believes.  For  at  regular 
periods,  it  makes  available  clean 
"range,"  the  ground  being  spaded  up, 
and  freshened  by  the  growing  crop, 


Secrets  of  Success  at 
First  Hand 

\JIZITH  grot*  return*  from 
market  egg*  alone  av- 
eraging more  than  $750  a 
month  for  the  past  year,  this 
poultryman  ha*  made  a  re- 
markable record  on  hie  two- 
acre  ranch,  near  Downey.  Hit 
up-to-date  methodt  are  des- 
cribed briefly  in  thit  article. 


which  in  turn  is  stimulated  by  the 
added  fertility. 

The  Young  "ranch"  is  ideally  equip- 
ped, the  investment  for  land,  buildings, 
accessories,  pump,  machinery  and  resi- 
dence totaling  nearly  $15,000. 

The  brooder  house,  16x112  feet,  with 
a  capacity  of  5000  chicks,  cost  $2500. 
It  is  warmed  by  a  hot- water  system 
which  is  operated  with  gas,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  heat  regulator.  Ventila- 
tion is  provided  by  means  of  windows 
and  roof  vents,  all  controlled  from  the 
cement  alley  with  ropes  and  pulleys. 
The  doors  leading  into  the  yards  also 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  with  cords 
from  the  alley.  The  yards  are  shaded 
with  "weeping  mulberry"  trees,  planted 
on  the  line  between  enclosures,  and 
trained  over  the  woven-wire. 


The  incubator  hose,  with  equip- 
ment, represents  an  investment  of 
$2500.  It  has  a  capacity  of  11,000  eggs. 
The  ventilating  system  includes  floor 
registers  and  roof  vents,  and  the 
building  is  sealed  with  battened  wall- 
board. 

The  four  laying  houses,  costing 
nearly  $300»,  have  a  capacity  of  2300. 
They  are  20x50  feet  in  size,  with  drop 
boards  7x45  feet.  The  roosts  consist 
of  six  rows  of  2x3's,  placed  edgewise 
and  loose,  so  that  they  may  be  lifted 
out.  The  drop  boards  are  flat  and  are 
cleaned  every  morning  by  scraping 
with  a  hoe.    They  are  kept  sanded. 

At  the  center  and  front  of  each 
house  is  an  extension  containing  the 
"broody  coop"  above  and  water  founts 
below.  The  nests  are  arranged  along 
the  back,  all  operations  being  con- 
ducted from  the  one  alley.  The  lay- 
ing houses  have  cement  floors. 

'A  section  of  one  of  these  houses  is 
provided  with  trap-nests,  in  which 
100  pullets  are  being  tested.  These 
have  been  laying  50  to  54  per  cent 
at  nine  months  of  age.  It  is  Mr. 
Young's  plan  to  install  trap-nests 
throughout  the  plant  within  a"  year. 

ARTIFICIAL  DAYLIGHT 

Electric  lights  are  used  in  the  lay- 
ing houses.  The  pullets  have  been 
working  "overtime"  since  October 
10th.  The  ninth  or  tenth  day  after 
the  lights  are  turned  on,  a  big  increase 
in  egg  production  always  is  noticeable, 
this  progressive  poultryman  states. 

At  four  o'clock  each  morning  all  the 
lights  are  switched  on  by  an  automa- 
tic time  clock.  They  are  not  used  at 
night. 

Some  of  the  scratch  mixture  fed  at 
night  is  left  in  the  litter,  and  a  few 
moments  after  the  artificial  daylight 
pervades  the  buildings,  all  the  hens  are 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


A  Prize  Pen  and  a  Vigilant  Guardian 

These  upstanding  birds  are  representative  of  the  vigor  and  good 
form  of  the  Young  stock-  "Loup,"  a  100-pound  police  dog,  is 
chained  up  by  day,  but  at  night  he  patrols  the  alleys  and  fence- 
lines,  boding  ill  to  the  prowling,  purloining  "hobo." 
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More  About  Hubam  Clover — A  local 
experiment  with  Hubam,  the  new 
annual,  white  blossom  sweet  clover, 
is  reported  by  the  Bomberger  Seed 
Co.,  of  Modesto  and  Fresno.  Near 
Greenfield,  Monterey  County,  a 
small  trial  packet  of  seed  was 
planted  by  John  Hoffer,  who  states 
that  he  harvested  nearly  55  pounds, 
of  seed  and  that  the  plants  made  a 
remarkable  growth.  Carrying-  on 
experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
seed  company  reports  the  harvest- 
ing of  more  than  6000  pounds  from 
six  acres.  Pictures  of  this  field  were 
sent  back  to  Iowa  {the  center  of 
Hubam  production).  The  Middle 
Western  growers,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  superior  growth  of  the 
plants,  challenged  California  to 
equal  their  production  of  500  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre!  No  doubt  the 
California  record  of  1000  pounds 
will  make  the  Easterners  "sit  up 
and  take  notice." 

The  present  price  of  the  seed  is  from 
$1  to  $3  a  pound,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity has  been  sold  in  the  East  at  $5 
a  pound.  But  even  when  heavy  pro- 
duction forces  down  prices,  Cali- 
fornia may  realize  upon  her  natural 
advantages  by  producing  big  yields 
of  superior  Hubam  seed.  Experi- 
mental plats  are  being  grown  in 
many  different  sections  of  the  State. 
According  to  the  A.  I.  Root  Com- 
pany, recognized  authorities  on 
honey-production,  Hubam  will  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  bee-pasture 
plants  ever  discovered.  This  legume 
is  hailed,  also,  as  a  remarkable  soil 
renewer. 

Why   Some   "Small"    Farmers    Fail — 

"Just  why  it  is  that  some  farmers 
grow  crops  which  net  only  $10  to 
$50  an  acre  and  then  complain  they 
can't  make  a  living  on  a  small  farm 
is  beyond  comprehension,"  remarked 
an  economic  investigator  recently. 
"Corn,  wheat  and  hay  should  not  be 
expected  to  produce  a  living  upon  a 
small  acreage."  Small  tracts  of 
high  priced  land  call  for  intensive 
methods  of  production.  Truck  crops, 
Poultry,  fruit  and  other  special  en- 
terprises are  essential  to  success 
upon  the  little  farm. 

MariQut   Barley  in    Tulare    County — 

The  Scheffmann  ranch  of  Pixley, 
Tulare  County,  tested  out  the  new 
University  Farm  Mariout  barley  this 
season  by  planting  100  acres  under 
the  same  conditions  as  common  bar- 
ley, and,  according  to  H.  G.  Coffee, 
superintendent,  Mariout  yielded  18 
bags  per  acre,  averaging  108  pounds 
per  bag.  Common  barley  under  the 
same  conditions  yielded  10  bags  per 
acre  and  averaged  95  pounds  per 
bag. 

Milk  of  Human  Kindness  Still  Up  to 
Standard — In  these  days  of  rush  and 
hurry  and  thoughtlessness  it  is  good 
to  be  able  to  take  note  of  an  instance 
of  good  old-fashioned  kindness  and 
nelghborliness  such  as  is  reported 
from  a  Minnesota  community. 

A  serious  accident  which  befell  a 
farmer,  confining  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal for  two  months,  left  all  his  fall 
work  undone.  Utterly  discouraged, 
he  was  astonished  one  morning  at 
the  approach  of  an  army  of  neigh- 
bors, men  and  women,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  farm.  A  parade  of 
men  with  teams  clattered  into  the 
corn  field.  Twelve  men,  the  car- 
penters of  the  bunch,  set  about  re- 
pairing the  buildings.  Before  the 
end  of  the  dtfy  all  the  corn  had  been 
husked  and  stored  in  the  newlj 
repaired  cribs. 

Seven  tractors  were  turned  loose 
In  the  stubble  under  the  guidance 
of  competent  operators,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  farmer's  worry  about  his 
fall  plowing  was  all  over. 

The  feminine  contingent  cleaned 
the  house  fr«nn  attic  to  cellar,  and 
from  the  supply  of  food  brought  with 
them  prepared  the  dinner  for  the 
hungry  horde  of  workmen. — George 
E.  Fuller. 

Track   Wheel   for    Round   Wheelers — 

Owners  of  small,  round-wheel  trac- 
tors are  displaying  great  interest  in 
the  latest  invention  of  A.  C.  Johnson, 


widely  known  California  designer. 
This  is  a  track  that  takes  the  place 
of  the  regular  wheels,  adding  about 
800  pounds  to  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  giving  a  bearing  surface 
of  WO  inches.  An  unofficial  test  of 
the  device  conducted  on  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis  recently  is  said 
to  have  shown  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  drawbar  pull  on  plowed 
ground.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  attachment  of  fenders  to  pro- 
tect the  hanging  limbs  of  trees  and 
also  to  protect  the  operator  from 
dust.  It  is  said  that  two  men  can 
change  from  the  round  to  the  track 
wheels  in  15  to  20  minutes.  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  is  indebted  to 
the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Davis  for  the  description  of 
this  interesting  device. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Use  Tractors?— Prof. 
L.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  University  of 
California  comments  very  effective- 
ly on  the  profitable  use  of  tractors: 
"Too  often  tractor  and  horse  work 
are  compared  on  simply  the  cost  per 
acre  for  the  doing  of  a  certain  kind 
of  job.  In  many  types  of  California 
agriculture  the  cost  per  acre  is  not 
the  most  important  factor.  A  good 
way  to  judge  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  farm  power  is  by  the  net  re- 
turns at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  a  Ventura  farmer.  His  bean  land 
had  formerly  been  worked  by  mules. 
After  two  years  of  experience  with 
a  large  tractor  he  has  found  that 
his  annual  returns  in  crop  yield  are 
much  greater.  He  says:  'I  plow 
deeper  and  at  the  right  time.  I  am 
pulling  heavy  chisels  which  I  could 
not  use  at  all  with  the  animal  power. 
The  work,is  done  better,  since  I  do 
the  bulk  of  it  myself.' 

"Another  angle  of  this  same  ques- 
tion was  brought  to  light  when  the 
writer  was  invited  into  the  farm 
home.  It  was  as  nicely  and  as  com- 
fortably furnished  and  equipped  as  a 
city  Jpome,  and  there  was  also  a  story 
to  tell  here  concerning  the  change 
from  mules  to  the  tractor. 

"During  most  of  the  year  the 
farmer,  his  wife  and  fourteen-year- 
old  son  made  up  the  family.  There 
were  no  hired  men  of  uncertain  hab- 
its to  cook  for,  nor  were  there  the 
early  and  late  hours  spent  in  taking 
care  of  the  stock.  During  the  plow- 
ing season  the  tractor  was  worked 
two  shifts  each  day  by  the  farmer 
and  his  son.  More  work  was  accom- 
plished than  formerly  with  three 
hired  men  and  four  mule  outfits." 

A  Self-Tying  Hay  Baler — Hay  growers 
will  welcome  a  new  invention  which 
so  far  as  the  handling  of  hay  is  con- 
cerned is  as  interesting  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  binder-knotter  was 
to  the  harvest  world.  E.  R.  Koontz 
of  Richards,  Mo.,  has  devised  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  attached  to  a  hay  baler 
whereby  the  ties  are  made  automat- 
ically, perfectly  and  solidly.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  it  never  misses.  A 
( reputable  commercial  firm  already 
is  manufacturing  it. 

With  a  power  operated  baler  and 
with  this  self-tying  apparatus,  the 
labor  in  baling  hay  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  more  bales  can  be  put 
out  in  a  day  than  formerly  could  be 
made  with  the  use  of  two  men  to 
fasten  the  bale  ties.  It  is  another 
instance  of  power  and  ingenuity  in 
increasing  production  and  lowering 
costs. 

The  Repair  Plant  of  the  Future— It  is 

easy  enough  to  get  an  automobile 
into  the  garage,  but  it  is  not  always 
so  easy  to  bring  the  tractor  round 
when  repairs  on  it  are  necessary. 

For  this  reason  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  the  tractor  repair  plant 
of  the  future  will  be  a  portable  one, 
and  indeed  some  such  have  already 
been  built  and  are  in  use.  In  some 
respects  they  are  similar  to  the  port- 
able repair  outfits  used  by  the  ar- 
tillery during  the  war. 

They  are  equipped  with  a  full  set 
of  metal  working  tools,  a  small 
forge,  and  some  even  have  an  elec- 
tric welding  outfit.  The  current  for 
the  welding  is  generated  by  an  elec- 


tric machine  which  derives  its  pow- 
er from  the  engine  which  furnishes 
the  motive  power  of  the  truck. 

With  a  machine  of  this  kind  farm- 
ers will  have  at  their  beck  and  call 
a  ready  repair  outfit  which  will  han- 
dle anything  in  the  way  of  repair 
jobs  on  farm  machinery.  Here's  an 
idea  for  some  enterprising  California 
tractor  expert  or  garage  man.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  "do  it  up  right"? 

See  What  This  Careless  Hen  Did!  — 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  farmer  who 
lost  a  $7000  barn  from  fire  caused  by 
a  flying  hen  which  knocked  over  a 
kerosene  lantern,  says  he  wishes 
now  he  had  succumbed  to  the  argu- 
ment of  a  salesman  who  had  been 
trying  to  sell  him  a  home  electric 
lighting  plant. 

"Verily  It  is  a  great  and  wonderful 
age  in  which  we  live  and  all  should 
be  glad  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
an  increased  measure  of  modern 
comfort,"  says  an  Eastern  editor, 
who  adds,  in  respect  to  electrical 
equipment: 

"When  the  farmer  installs  his  min- 
iature power  plant  he  gets  a  double 
measure  of  blessing.  With  the  flip 
of  the  button  he  gets  his  lights  in 
house  or  barn  and  when  he  gets  the 
belts  adjusted,  with  another  flip  he 
can  turn  on  the  power  that  runs  the 
cream  separator,  'buzzes'  the  wood, 
pumps  the  water  and  grinds  the  feed, 
not  to  mention  running  the  washing 
machine  for  friend  wife." 

Livestock  Shrinkage  in  Transit — While 
many  things  can,  and  frequently  do, 
result  in  excessive  shrinkage  in  live- 
stock, investigations  have  shown 
that  at  times  it  is  at  least  partly 
due  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  shippers  to  overfill  their  stock 
before  loading.  This  custom  seems 
to  be  a  relic  from  the  days  before 
co-operative  shipping  came  into 
vogue  and  when  most  small  pro- 
ducers sold  their  stock  to  country 
buyers.  Under  the  system  of  mar- 
keting wherein  livestock  was  usually 
sold  on  the  basis  of  home  weights, 
or  at  most,  shipping  point  weights, 
it  was  usually  to  the  producer's  ad- 
vantage to  obtain  a  generous  "fill" 
on  his  stock  before  turning  it  over 
to  the  country  drover. 

The  co-operative  system  of  ship- 
ping livestock,  however,  practically 
eliminates  the  incentive  to  excessive 
home  or  shipping  point  fills.  Stock 
that  is  fed  heavily  just  before  load- 
ing is  not  only  quite  likely  to  sicken 
and  sometimes  die  while  in  transit, 
but  seldom  takes  a  good  fill  when 
it  arrives  at  market.  Furthermore, 
where  co-operative  shipments  are 
graded  at  the  shipping  point  the 
man  whose  stock  has  been  given  a 
heavy  fill  receives  more  than  his 
just  proportion  of  the  net  returns. 
Home  grading  of  co-operative  ship- 
ments is,  in  most  instances,  highly 
desirable,  but  it  can  be  successful 
only  where  the  individual  members 
"play  fair"  with  each  other,  or  in 
other  words,  where  they  really  co- 
operate. 

Dried  Apple  Pomace  as  Dairy  Feed — 

The  general  belief  among  dairymen 
that  the  feeding  of  dried  apple 
pomace  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
milk  flow  was  not  upheld  in  experi- 
ments recently  conducted  toy  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
pomace  was  mixed  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  water  several  hours  be- 
fore feeding,  producing  a  feed  simi- 
lar in  water  content  to  corn  silage. 
*  No  bad  results  were  experienced 
over  a  period  of  30  days.  The  ration 
consisted  of  grain,  hay  and  the  ap- 
ple pomace.  It  is  believed  safe  to 
feed  as  much  soaked  pomace  by 
weight  (1  part  dried  pomace  to  3 
parts  water)  as  may  be  fed  of  wet 
pomace  fresh  from  the  cider  press. 

The  Value  of  Planning  Farm  Opera- 
tions— Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  need  for  the  modern 
farmer  to  plan  his  operations  with 
the. utmost  care.  Farming  is  a  busi- 
ness.   The  profits  derived  from  it 


are  to  a  large  measure  dependent 
upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  oper- 
ated. 

Modern  operations  involve  syste- 
matic crop  rotations.  If  they  are  to 
be  carried  out  effectively,  the  farmer 
must  have  modern  machinery. 

Good  crop  rotations  are  of  material 
benefit  in  distributing  farm  labor 
more  evenly  throughout  the  year,  in 
eradicating  insects  and  other  pests, 
in  furnishing  a  balanced  feed  for 
livestock,  in  gathering  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  in  preventing  losses  of  fer- 
tility, in  utilizing  plant  food  most 
effectively,  in  keeping  down  weeds, 
in  regulating  the  humus  supply  of 
soil,  in  supplying  both  deep  and 
shallow  rooted  plants  and  in  main- 
taining a  more  regular  income. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  farm 
carefully  mapped  and  to  have  sev- 
eral maps  prepared  with  the  various 
operations  in  different  fields  care- 
fully laid  out  several  years  ahead. 

Possibilities  in  Blueberry  Culture- 
Blueberries  as  large  as  Concord 
grapes  have  been  produced  through 
hydridization.  Introduction  of  the 
blueberry  into  agriculture  has  more 
significance  than  the  mere  addition 
of  one  more  agricultural  industry  to 
those  already  in  existence.  For 
blueberries  thrive  best  in  soils  so 
acid  as  to  be  considered  worthless 
for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes. 
Blueberry  culture,  therefore,  not  only 
promises  to  add  to  the  general  wel- 
fare through  the  utilization  of  land 
almost  valueless  otherwise,  but  it 
offers  a  profitable  industry  to  in- 
dividual land  owners  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  which  general  agricultural 
conditions  are  especially  hard  and 
unpromising,  and  it  suggests  the 
possibility  of  further  utilization  of 
such  lands  by  means  of  other  crops 
adapted  to  acid  conditions.  Success 
in  blueberry  culture  rests  especially 
on  the  recognition  of  two  peculiar- 
ities In  the  nutrition  of  these  plants, 
says  Frederick  V.  Coville  in  a  new 
bulletin  No.  974,  Directions  for  Blue- 
berry Culture,  1921,  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Address  Division  of 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
free  copy  of  this  circular. 

Stock    Pasturing    on    Alfalfa — Do  not 

pasture  stock  on  alfalfa  fields  where 
the  rains  have  softened  the  ground 
badly,  advises  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  To  do  so 
will  render  the  alfalfa  plants  liable 
to  be  torn  out  by  the  roots  or  dam- 
aged very  severely.  Another  mis- 
take is  to  pasture  more  stock  than 
the  alfalfa  will  care  for,  resulting  in 
close  cropping  and  injury  to  the 
crown.  It  is  best  to  limit  the  stock 
on  alfalfa  pasture  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  plants  will  grow  a  little 
faster  than  they  are  eaten. 

Early  Fruit  Trees  as  Windbreaks — In 

the  Antelope  Valley  pear-growing 
districts,  orchardists  are  planting 
early  apricots,  peaches  or  crab- 
apples  along  roadsides  and  fence 
lines  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  Such 
early  varieties,  leafing  out  before  the 
pears,  are  good  windbreaks  and  do 
not  unduly  rob  the  soil. 

The  Old  Orchard  An  Asset — As  one 

travels  through  the  State  he  may 
see  in  certain  localities  old  orchards 
in  decline  that  have  not,  in  point  of 
years,  given  full  and  complete  ser- 
vice. In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  this  condition  is  due  largely, 
not  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, but  to  sheer  neglect!  In  many 
places  a  little  timely  care,  cutting 
out  diseased  growth,  consistent 
spraying,  whitewashing,  use  of 
cement  in  cavities,  or  production 
of  a  cover  crop,  would  have  pro- 
longed the  producing  powers  of 
these  same  orchards,  that  nova,  are 
doomed  to  serve  only  as  firewood. 
A  little  Judicious  care  means  many 
added  years  of  fruit  producing  and 
when  translated  into  dollars  and 
cents  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum. 
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Get  After  die  Peach 
Twig  Borer 

THERE  are  cycles  of  good  years 
and  bad  years  with  respect  to 
infestation  of  insect  pests;  years 
when  a  certain  species  will  breed  to 
an  alarming  extent,  and  occasion  heavy 
losses  to  the  fruit 
grower,  and  years 
when  the  same  pest 
scarcely  will  be 
seen. 

This     is  not 
strange    when  we 
E~*      'V     consider    that  in- 
Mk  sects    are  preyed 
upon  by  various 
k  parasite  enemies. 

ifci^H    I   and    also  are 
H   checked  or  encour- 
H    aged  in  their  breed- 
ing by  weather  con- 
ditions. Parasites 
can  become  abundant  only  when  their 
food  supply  is  abundant. 

Therefore  when  a  pest,  the  host  of 
a  certain  parasite,  increases  to  an 
alarming  extent,  the  parasite,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  its  food  supply, 
may  increase  proportionately,  and  if 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the 
parasite  it  may  become  so  abundant 
that  in  time  the  pest  upon  which  it 
feeds  will  be  practically  annihilated, 
and  for  a  few  years  following,  it  may 
be  of  little  or  no  economic  importance. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
food  supply  of  the  parasites  is  di- 
minished to  a  certain  point,  then  the 
parasites  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
food  also  must  perish,  and  so  the 
cycles  of  good  and  bad  years  come  and 
go. 

TWIG  BORER  ACTIVE 
The  past  season  has  witnessed  an 
unusually  bad  infestation  of  peach 
twig  borer  in  the  orchards  of  South- 
ern California.  It  may  be  that  a 
scarcity  of  parasites  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  there  were  other  rea- 
sons also.  Because  of  a  poor  outlook 
in  the  peach  market,  growers  in  many 
cases,  were  negligent  about  applying 
the  spring  spray  of  lime-sulphur,  a 
spray  which  to  the  peach  grower  is 
an  insurance  which  it  does  not  pay 
to  neglect.  In  orchards  unsprayed,  or 
in  which  spraying  was  poorly  done, 
the  pest  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. 

In  some  orchards  visited  by  the 
writer,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  peach 
that  did  not  show  injury  from  the 
worm  which  feeds  within. 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

Twig  borer  injury  assumes  two 
forms;  one  form  manifests  itself  in 
killing  back  of  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
of  young  trees,  thus  effectively 
checking  the  terminal  growth.  This 
is  not  however  the  worst  injury;  that 
which  affects  the  fruit  later  in  the 
season  far  exceeds  it  in  importance. 

The  tiny  worm  or  larva  of  the  twig 
borer  moth  eats  its  way  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  peach.  Sometimes  the  in- 
jury is  little  more  than  skin  deep, 
while  at  other  times  the  larva  bur- 
rows into  the  kernel  of  the  seed. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  injury 
from  larva  which  bore  into  the  su- 
ture, as  this  is  a  favorite  point  of 
entry.  All  infested  peaches  are  ren- 
dered low  grade.  When  handled  at  the 
canneries  they  require  hand  trim- 
ming, which  is  expensive,  and  the  re- 
sultant grade  Is  not  such  as  to  com- 
mand a  price  that  will  mean  good  re- 
turns to  the  grower. 

At  the  time  of  pruning  trees  dur- 
ing the  dormant  season,  the  presence 
of  the  twig  borer  pest  in  hibernation 
may  be  detected.  It  spends  the  win- 
ter as  a  tiny  larva  not  over  %  of  an 
inch  long  in  a  cell  just  beneath  the 
outer  bark,  in  crotckes  of  young 
trees. 

CHOOSES  EASIEST  WAY 

The  bark  in  crotches  chosen  for  hi- 
bernation, usually  is  soft  and  spongy, 
so  that  entrance  may  be  gained  with- 
out difficulty.  An  examination  of  the 
young  tree  crotches  will  show  small 
patches  or  mounds  of  borings  which 
were  chewed  from  the  hibernating 
cell  during  the  work  of  excavation. 
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These  occur  on  the  outside  of  the 
bark,  and  frequently  assume  the  shape 
of  a  cylindrical  mound.  From  just 
beneath  this  mound  the  larva  may  be 
extricated  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

The  location  of  large  numbers  of 
larva  when  orchards  are  being  pruned, 
will  furnish  evidence  that  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur  in  the  spring  as  the 
buds  are  swelling,  cannot  be  neglected 
safely. 

The  presence  of  this  pest,  which 
occurs  so  commonly  in  our  orchards, 
furnishes  one  good  reason  why  the 
spring  treatment  with  lime-sulphur 
should  be  given. 

Every  owner  of  a  commercial  peach 
orchard  should  become  familiar  with 
the  hibernating  stage  of  this  insect,  so 
that  more  intelligent  control  work  will 
be  possible. 

Alfalfa  Weevil — How  to 
Detect  and  Fight  It 

AN  article  in  this  department  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  last  month 
emphasized  the  danger  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil  being  introduced  into  Califor- 
nia, and  the  value  of  the  work  of 
quarantine  which  is  being  conducted 
by  our  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  month  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  more  specific  information  regard- 
ing the  character  of  injury  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  pest,  in  order  that 
its  detection  may  be  easier,  should  it 
be  found  by  our  readers  in  California 
alfalfa  fields. 

While  everyone  interested  in  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  hopes  that  the  ar- 
rival of  this  pest  may  be  delayed  for 
many  years,  no  one  should  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  consider  it  unimportant 
to  keep  a  close  watch  for  its  appear- 
ance. The  discovery  of  an  infesta- 
tion just  started  might  make  possible 
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stage  it  is  brown  in  color,  with  a  dis- 
tinct dark  hue  down  its  back.  Later 
the  beetles  change  their  color  some- 
what and  become  more  or  less  mottled 
as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  gray 
and  black  hairs  on  the  body.  These 
sometimes  rub  off  and  the  insect  pre- 
sents a  darker  appearance. 

It  is  the  larval  stage  that  the  alfalfa 
grower  will  be  able  to  find  readily 
when  an  infestation  occurs.  The  larva 
is  a  green,  worm-like  creature  about 
%  inch  long.  The  most  characteristic 
marking  is  a  white  stripe  running 
lengthwise  of  its  back.  A  larva  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  it  is  that  of  one 
of  the  syrphus  flies,  a  beneficial  group 
of  insects  which  feed  upon  plant  lice. 
The  color  and  the  markings  of  the 
syrphus  fly  larva  may  be  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  but  the  mouth  parts 
and  abdomen  are  very  different.  The 
alfalfa  weevil  larva  has  a  strong  pair 
of  jaws  with  which  it  chews  the  al- 
falfa plant,  while  the  syrphus  fly 
larva  has  piercing  mouth  parts  which 
are  used  In  extracting  the  body  con- 
tents of  the  plant  nee  upon  which  it 
feeds. 

PUPAL  STAGE 

The  pupa  of  the  weevil  is  found  in 
a  delicate  cocoon  of  silk,  which  is 
spun  In  the  crown  of  the  alfalfa  plant 
or  underneath  dead  leaves  in  the  fields. 
It  Is  at  first  pale  green  but  later  turns 
brown  as  it  approaches  maturity. 

EGG  STAGE 

The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female 
beetles  during  the  spring  in  the  stems 
of  the  alfalfa  plant.  The  adult  weevils 
make  circular  punctures  in  the  stem, 
with  their  beaks,  and  it  is  in  these 
punctures  that  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

The  injury  done  by  this  pest  Is  not 
unlike  that  which  may  result  from  the 
attack  of  any  other  chewing  Insect, 
such  as  the  various  species  of  cater- 
pillars. The  leaves  are  fed  upon  until 
they  are   jagged   or   in   shreds,  and 
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Does  It  Pap  to  Fertilize?    An  Object  Lesson  in  Pictures. 
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complete  eradication,  while  failure  to 
detect  its  presence  for  a  year  or  more 
would  probably  mean  that  the  pest 
would  have  gained  a  foothold  that 
could  never  be  broken. 

Any  injury  to  alfalfa,  by  some  pest 
feeding  upon  it,  should  be  treated 
with  suspicion,  and  investigated  care- 
fully. The  following  descriptions  will 
aid  one  in  identifying  the  weevil 
should  it  be  found  in  our  State: 
THE  ADULT* 

The  adult  is  a  beetle  which  possesses 
a  snout.  It  is  classified  with  a  large 
group  of  beetles  which  belong  to  the 
family  CURCULIONIDAE,  commonly 
called  CURCULIOS.  Other  examples 
of  similar  pests  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  plum  curculio;  strawberry 
weevil,  cotton  boll  weevil  and  chest- 
nut weevil.  It  is  a  small,  oval-shaped 
beetle  with  very  hard  wing  covers.  In 
length  it  measures  between  H  and 
3-16  of  an  inch. 

When  first  transforming  to  the 
ac'ult    beetle    stage   from    the  pupal 


where  the  attack  is  severe  almost  to- 
tal defoliation  may  result. 

CONTROL  OF  PEST 

Some  success  has  attended  the  use 
of  arsenical  poison  sprays  on  fields 
where  the  weevil  is  present.  The  pros- 
pect of  having  to  spray  alfalfa  fields 
however  is  one  that  no  one  relishes. 
Discing  tx>  form  a  dust  mulch  is  prac- 
tised frequently.  When  knocked  from 
•he  alfalfa  plants  Into  the  dust  the 
weevils  are  killed.  In  order  to  do  this 
a  brush  drag  made  from  the  branches 
of  trees  has  been  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

While  control  methods  have  en- 
abled the  alfalfa  growers  of  infested 
regions  to  save  most  of  their  hay,  the 
expense  is  considerable,  and  the  pest 
remains  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
to  the  alfalfa  grower  that  has  ever 
appeared  to  prey  upon  his  crops! 

And  don't  forget — It  is  all  around 
us!  Help  keep  it  out  of  California  by 
watching  carefully. — G.  P.  W. 


A RECENT  statement  by  George  P. 
Gray,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  certain  firms  are  making  false 
claims  regarding  the  use  of  lime  as 
a  fertilizer.  He  states,  in  part,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

■The  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  haa  been  called 
frequently  to  falae  and  misleading  ad- 
vertisements of  several  companies  who 
are  exploiting  the  aale  of  agricultural 
lime  under  the  guise  of  fertlllier. 

"The  Division  of  Chemistry  haa  made 
many  analysea  of  some  of  these  so- 
called  fertilizers  and  In  no  case  haa 
any  appreciable  amount  of  either  phos- 
phoric acid  or  potash  been  found.  In 
one  Instance  the  company's  published 
analysis  of  Its  product  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: alkalies,  none:  sulphuric  an- 
hydride, none:  and  phoaphorlo  anhy- 
dride, five  hundredth*  This  analysis 
is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  sack,  while 
on  the  other  aide  there  la  printed  In 
prominent  letters,  the  words:  "phos- 
phoric acid,"  "sulphur."  and  "potaa- 
slum."  although  the  commercial  value 
of  five  hundredtha  of  one  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  would  not  be  more  than 
five  or  six  cents,  and  the  analysis 
would  Indicate  not  even  a  trace  of 
either  potash  or  sulphur.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  protests  against 
the  exploitation  of  lime  and  marl  un- 
der such  falae  pretenses,  and  hopes 
that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture some  action  will  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  present  fertiliser  law  In 
this  respect." 

Orchardists  of  today  are  not  easily 
misled,  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
purchase  such  lime  believing  that  the 
claims  made  by  the  people  who  handle 
it  are  true,  and  that  the  material 
would  have  a  fertilizing  value  If  ap- 
plied to  the  orchard.  The  fertilizer 
business  has  been  subjected  to  nu- 
merous deceptions,  necessitating  the 
passage  of  rather  strict  State  and  Na- 
tional regulatory  laws.  In  purchasing 
a  fertilizer  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
know  the  percentage  of  the  necessary 
plant  food  elements  which  it  contains, 
and  any  attempt  to  sell  a  product  by 
misrepresentation  should  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  every  interested  fruit 
grower. 

Lime  has  a  value  when  applied  to 
soils  which  have  a  deficiency.  In  cor- 
recting acidity  and  in  ameliorating 
certain  heavy  types  of  soil  there  is  no 
question  about  the  beneficial  results 
to  be  attained  by  its  application,  but 
it  should  not  be  expected  to  do  the 
work  of  fertilizers  that  are  high  In 
those  necessary  plant  food  elements, 
viz.:  Potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  ni- 
trogen. 

The  grower  may  judge  the  true 
fertilizing  value  by  study  of  the  analy- 
sis required  by  law.  If  this  does  not 
meet  the  claims  of  the  dealer,  then 
he  should  pay  for  it  only  upon  the 
basis  of  its  value  as  lime  or  other 
proven  quality. — G.  P.  W. 


Pruning  Himalaya  Blackberries 

I SHOULD  like  to  know  the  best  method 
of  pruning  Himalaya  blackberries.  Should 
only  the  new  canes  be  left,  or  will  the 
old  canes  do  as  well  or  better?  Some  ber- 
ries bear  only  from  new  growth,  but  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  Himalaya  produces  Just 
as  well  from  the  old  canes  aa  the  new? — 
J.  A.  Gibson.  Los  Vegas.  Nev. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 
The  new  canes  of  the  blackberry 
bear  the  fruit  and  are  the  ones  to  be 
left  when  the  pruning  work  is  done  in 
the  spring.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine. The  pruning  work,  therefore, 
revolves  itself  into  a  question  of  leav- 
ing the  desired  new  canes  to  be  placed 
on  a  trellis  or  otherwise,  and  the 
cutting  away  of  the  old  canes  which 
have  borne  fruit  the  previous  season. 

Young  plants  frequently  are  summer 
pruned.  This  consists  of  pinching 
back  the  new  growth,  which  will  in- 
duce branching  below  the  point  of 
pinching  back.  Occasionally  we  find 
persons  growing  these  berries  with- 
out any  pruning  whatever  but  this 
practice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Blackberries  will  respond  to  pruning 
the  same  as  other  fruits,  and  removal 
of  the  old  canes  Is  Important.  When 
growth  is  rank,  of  course  it  Is  neces- 
sary also  to  remove  pome  of  the  new 
as  well  as  the  old. 


Red  Top 

Steel  Fence  Posts 
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Is  Bossy  Getting  a  Square  Deal? 


1  HERE'S  a  reason,"  asserts  the  coffee-substitute 
advertisement. 

"Why?"  asks  the  coffee  announcement. 
These  two  well-known  phrases  are  mentioned  by  the 
Division  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  increasing  consumption 
of  tablets  said  to  contain  the  energizing  "vitamines." 

For  it  is  pointed  out,  the  directions  for  taking  these 
tablets  almost  invariably  suggest  that  they  be  accompanied 
by  a  glass  of  milk  three  times  daily. 

Since  milk  is  one  of  the  foods  richest  in  vitamines,  most 
easily  digested  and  most  complete  in  its  relation  to  the 
human  diet,  it  is  pointed  out,  possibly  equal  benefits  would 
be  obtained  by  the  patient  who  drank  the  milk  without 
taking  the  tablets!  Just  a  passing  thought,  suggested  by 
a  booster  for  the  dairy  industry  and  not  in  any  wayi  in- 
tended to  belittle  the  work  of  patent  medicine  manufacturers. 

But  Bossy  doesn't  get  much  of  the  credit,  the  report 
continues.    "Why?"    "There's  a  reason!" 

After  all,  however,  dairy  interests  and  cow  owners 
should  be  grateful  to  the  tablet  makers.  They  are  boosting 
the  consumption  of  milk!  And  this  is  something  in  the 
way  of  compensation  for  pre-empted  credit. 

Rapid  Strides  in  Dehydration 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  subscribers  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing Professor  Arthur  W.  Christie's  interesting  and 
valuable  articles  on  dehydration,  written  especially 
for  this  magazine,  will  be  impressed  by  his  statement  that 
during  the  past  two  years  more  than  150  dehydraters  have 
been  built  in  California. 

Because  of  the  rapid  developments  and  improvements  in 
this  great  science,  the  dehydrater  of  the  present  day  is  quite 
different  from  the  pre-war  "dryer,"  which  was  erected  more 
as  "rain  insurance." 

The  modern  dehydrater  actually  produces  a  food  far 
Superior  to  the  sun-dried  product.  And  while  the  industry 
has  passed  through  the  throes  of  experiment  and  unwise 
exploitation,  the  principle  is  sound  and  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  this  State. 

Among  the  successful  devices  is  that  invented  by  T.  I. 
Casey,  of  Oakland,  now  being  manufactured  in  the  Bay 
City.  On  the  Ewer  ranch  in  the  Napa  Valley  one  of  these 
machines  is  said  to  have  turned  out  prunes  of  such  high 
quality  as  to  indicate  a  possible  revolution  in  prune-handling 
methods. 

In  Los  Angeles  an  ambitious  program  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  American  Fruit  Products  Corporation,  now  in 
process  of  organization.  And  elsewhere,  throughout  the 
State,  successful  inventions  are  being  tried  out,  and  plans 
formulated  for  conserving  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  wasted  annually. 

Every  fruit-grower  should  send  for  the  new  bulletin 
issued  by  the  University  of  California,  "Some  Factors  in 
Dehydrater  Efficiency,"  written  by  Professor  Christie  and 
Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  who  has  been  equally  interested  in 
developing  this  great  science. 

In  this  pamphlet  It  Is  suggested  that  the  spelling  "dehy- 
drater" be  used  to  Indicate  the  machine,  and  "dehydrator," 
to  indicate  the  operator. 

To  secure  the  bulletin,  address  "Director,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,"  and  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  337. 

Burning  Corn  for  Fuel 

ALTHOUGH  the  farmers  Of  America  have  donated 
thousands  of  tons  of  grain  for  shipment  to  starving 
foreign  nations,  the  fact  remains  that  much  corn 
will  be  burned  for  fuel  in  the  Middle  West  this  winter  unless 
the  price  advances  sharply.  \ 

This  seems  almost  inhuman  when  we  think  of  the  ter- 
rible want  described  by  some  of  the  relief  associations.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  given  gladly  and 
freely  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others  and  yet  cannot 
afford  to  haul  grain  to  the  shipping  point,  sell  it  at  20  or 
30  cents  a  bushel,  buy  coal  at  present  high  prices,  and 
haul  the  fuel  back. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace has  issued  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that  with 
ear  corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel,  it  is  equal  in  fuel  value  to 
a  fair  grade  of  western  soft  coal  at  $10  a  ton.  The  Secretary 
adds  that  in  districts  where  corn  is  very  cheap  and  coal 


expensive,  it  will  pay  not  only  farmers  but  also  residents  of 
country  towns,  to  burn  corn  instead  of  coal. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  look  askance  upon  this  declara- 
tion, well  may  consider  the  farmer's  viewpoint,  and  instead 
of  condemning  him,  develop  a  plan  whereby  some  of 
America's  idle  wealth  could  be  drafted  for  necessary  char 
itable  work,  and  paid  to  the  farmers  for  the  grain  they  have 
raised  at  such  great  expense. 

But,  after  all,  it  will  be  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  crop  that  will  go  up  in  smoke.  Much  of  it  will 
be  marketed  on  the  hoof  in  the  form  of  that  good  old  mort- 
gage-lifter, the  hog! 

Fighting  Bugs  With  Bugs 

THE  remarkable  results  in  pest  control  secured  through 
introduction  into  infested  areas  of  natural  enemies  of 
these  pests  have  received  attention  from  time  to  time 
in  the  columns  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Probably  many  subscribers,  however,  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate what  is  being  done  along  this  line,  especially  in 
the  Southern  California  citrus  districts. 

It  is  stated  that  introduction  of  the  "Aphycus,"  a  South 
African  parasite,  into  black-scale  infested  citrus  groves,  re- 
duced the  fumigation  expense  nearly  50  per  cent  in  one 
season. 

And  while  climatic  conditions  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  showing,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
aphycus  (pronounced  a-phi-cus)  in  "running  down  the 
scale." 

To  Harry  S.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Pest 
control,  California  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  due  much 
of  the  credit  for  California's  leadership  in  this  work.  The 
Bureau  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  agencies  with 
which  to  carry  on  its  activities.  "Bug  eat  bug"  has  proved 
a  profitable  slogan  for  California  fruit  growers,  and  inter- 
esting new  developments  along  this  line  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future. 

A  Rich  Harvest  in  the  Wilds 

THIS  is  the  season  when  many  boys  and  men  are  real- 
izing upon  their  spare  time  by  trapping  the  fur- 
bearers  of  forest  and  stream.  Strangely  enough,  even 
in  the  foothills  and  valleys  of  California,  Nature  carries 
out  her  plan  of  provfding  warmer  coats  for  winter  months. 
And  while  animals  taken  in  these  warm  districts  are  not 
as  "prime,"  perhaps,  as  those  caught  in  the  mountains  and 
colder  sections,  nevertheless  their  pelts  are  in  demand  at 
attractive  prices. 

But  California,  blessed  in  so  many  ways,  has  also  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  ex- 
perienced trappers  match  wits  with  the  denizens  of  the 
wild  and  where  snow  forms  the  open  book  upon  which  are 
traced  the  movements  of  the  fur-bearers. 

Yet  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  mountaineer  or  plainsman 
in  order  to  achieve  success  as  a  trapper.  The  rudiments  of 
the  "game"  are  easily  learned.  Among  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  information  are  the  booklets  amd  bulletins  issued 
free  of  charge  by  fur  dealers  who  buy  raw  skins,  a  number 
of  whom  advertise  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  free  bulletins  on  trapping  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  may  be 
had  for  the  asking.  (Address  Division  of  Publications,  U. 
S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  harvest  the  fur  dollars  that  grow  all 
about  us.  BUT — be  sure  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  State 
game  laws! 
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RED  TOPS  save 
you  money  in 
three  ways  —  in  set- 
ting, in  repairs  and  in 
replacements. 
It  costs  one  cent  to  set 
a  RED  TOP  against 
10  to  20  cents  for  a 
wood  post.  No  holes  to 
dig;  it  drives  like  a 
stake.  Holds  staples 
always  tights  —  does 
not  burn,  rot  or  break. 
Built  for  years  of 
service. 

rlf  you  want  to  know 
fence  satisfaction  try 
RED  TOPS  on  your 
next  new  fence — or  in 
repairing  an  old  fence. 
Made  in  ^angles  and 
tees. 

Send  for  Circular 
giving  all  the  facta 

Harry  L.  Baylies 

431  Pacific  Finance  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M  BEES 

mW  pay 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co. 
the  finest  quality  of  Bee-keepers'  Sup- 
lies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-keepers,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue,  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


Cured  His  Rupture 

I  was  badly  ruptured  while  lifting  a  trunk 
several  years  ago.  Doctors  said  my  only  hope 
of  cure  was  an  operation.  Trusses  did  me  no 
good.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  something  that 
quickly  and  completely  cured  me.  Tears 
have  passed  and  the  rupture  has  never  re- 
turned, although  I  am  doing  hard  work  as 
a  carpenter.  There  was  no  operation,  no  lost 
time,  no  trouble.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  but 
will  give  full  information  about  how  you 
may  find  a  complete  cure  without  operation, 
if  you  write  to  me,  Eugene  M.  Fullen,  Car- 
penter. 12H  Marcellus  Avenue,  Manasquan, 
N.  J.  Better  cut  out  this  notice  and  show  it 
to  any  others  who  are  ruptured — you  may 
save  a  life  or  at  least  stop  the  misery  of 
rupture  and  the  worry  and  danger  of  an 
operation. 


WRIST  WATCH 


Handsome,  guaranteed  tiUM 
keeper,  given  for  selling  only 
40  packs  of  vegetable  seeds  si 
10c  per  large  pack.  Easily  sold 
—EARN  BIG  MONEY  OR 
PREMIUMS.  Get  sample  lot 
today.  Send  no  money.  WE 
TRUST  YOU  till  aesds  an  sold. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.  uSSujiu%. 
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HOW  I  FEED  AMB  CAR. 
FOM  TEEM 


1AM  making  my  hogs  pay  for  their 
equipment,  as  well  as  for  part  of 
the  implements  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  balance  of  the  ranch  pro- 
gram. 

Following  the  plans  of  an  older  and 
very  successful  hog  raiser,  which  I  con- 
sider nearly  ideal,  I  cut  my  investment 
to  the  size  of  my  pocketbook.  There 
were  a  number  of  old  shacks,  long  un- 
occupied, on  the  ranch.     The  lumber 
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rHIS  is  the  article  we  promised  last  month.  Mr.  Meiners,  whose 
plucky  fight  against  big  odds  was  described  in  the  December  num- 
ber, tells  of  the  methods  that  have  made  him  a  successful  breeder,  feeder 
and  exhibitor.  His  is  no  "dude  ranch,"  for  it  boasts  of  no  unnecessarily 
expensive  equipment,  and  the  hogs  are  paying  their  own  way. — Editor. 
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By  Carl  G.  Meiners 


Utility  as  the  Keynote  in  Breeding 

This  Hampshire  son>.  a  blue-ribbon  winner,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  the 
Cheery  Acres  Rancho  herd.  She  was  "snapped"  in  the  pasture  in  breeding  con- 
dition, having  been  "let  down"  carefully  after  the  show  season.  Meiners  be- 
lieves hog  raising  should  be  a  business  rather  than  a  pastime.  He  has  some  prize 
Hampshire  types — but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  utility. 
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from  these  furnished  most  of  the  ma- 
terial for  my  farrowing  houses  and 
pens. 

A  little  new  lumber  and  some  brown 
stain  completed  the  working  material, 
together  with  odds  and  ends  of  old 
boards  that  had  accumulated.  I  built 
Individual  hog-houses,  6x8  St.  inside 
measurement  (with  roofs  that  can  be 
raised  if  desired)  In  separate  enclos- 
ures, 18x24  ft.,  for  each  sow. 

These  enclosures  adjoin  one  an- 
other, thus  saving  considerable  ma- 
terial. There  is  a  fenced-in  alleyway 
running  the  length  of  the  houses.  Each 
pen  has  a  gate,  which  when  opened 
fits  across  the  alleyway.  One  of  the 
great  conveniences  of  this  arrange- 
ment Is  that  it  makes  It  simple  to  put 
your  sows  where  you  want  when  you 
bring  them  into  the  farrowing  pens. 

BREEDING  METHODS 

I  breed  the  sows  so  as  to  have  them 
come  in  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
which  makes  it  a  great  deal  more 
handy  to  take  care  of  them,  and  also 
gives  the  little  pigs  a  more  even  start. 
I  keep  exact  dates  on  breeding,  of 
course.  My  sows  after  they  are  bred 
and  have  been  kept  in  the  breeding 
lot  21  days  to  make  sure  they  are 
safely  settled,  are  turned  out  into  al- 
falfa pastures  when  weather  permits, 
or  into  large  corrals  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son. 

The  mature  sdws  get  only  alfalfa, 
the  young  ones  a  light  barley  ration, 
in  addition.  I  pasture  when  possible, 
feed  fresh  cut  alfalfa  as  second  choice, 
and  when  neither  is  possible,  give 
cured  alfalfa,  chopped  into  half-inch 
lengths.  I  grind  all  the  barley  I  feed, 
except  for  the  fattening  stock,  and 
soak  all  barley  not  to  exceed  24  hours. 
I  have  the  simplest  sort  of  machinery, 
the  grinder  and  the  alfalfa  chopper 
together  costing  around  $100.  I  run 
both  with  my  small  tractor. 

My  older  sows  go  into  their  far- 
rowing pens  ten  days  before  they  are 
due,  the  gilts  two  weeks,  so  as  to  get 
thoroughly  used  to  their  quarters.  I 
use  oak  leaves,  mixed  with  a  very  little 
short,  dry  grass  for  bedding  in  the 
houses.  The  houses  are  provided  with 
guard  rails  to  protect  the  little  pigs. 
This  fall  we  had  some  very  warm  days 
during  farrowing  time,  and  the  sows 


preferred  the  out-of-doors,  so  I  rigged 
a  little  eucalyptus-bough  shade  over 
a  corner  of  each  pen.  and  provided 
these  with  guard-rails  and  bedding 
also. 

SOWS  GET  GREEN  ALFALFA. 

I  give  my  sows  plenty  of  green 
alfalfa  right  up  to  the  time  they  oome 
in.  The  first  days  they  are  in  the 
houses  they  get  about  a  gallon  of  half- 
and-half  bran  and  barley  twice  a  day 
in  a  slop.  This  is  given  at  each  feed, 
starting  the  7th  day  before  they  are 
due,  (or  the  9th  day  with  the  gilts) 
as  they  often  come  in  a  day  or  so 
ahead  of  date).  I  gradually  increase 
the  proportion  of  bran  in  the  feefl  and 
during  the  three  days  before  they  are 
due  in,  they  get  a  half  feed  of  bran 
only,  in  a  very  thin  slop,  twice  a  day. 

At  first  I  used  to  stay  right  in  the 
farrowing  pen  when  a  sow  was  pigging, 
but,  after  having  lost  part  of  a  fine 
litter  one  night  when  my  presence 
with  a  lantern  made  the  sow  very  un- 
easy, I  decided  it  was  the  best  policy 
to  leave  them  alone.  I  have  found  the 
Hampshires  such  good  mothers  that 
they  very  rarely  lose  a  pig  in  farrow- 
ing. Sometimes  a  gilt  will  refuse  to 
go  into  the  house  to  farrow,  but  even 
then  they  rarely  injure  a  pig. 

If  a  sow  that  has  just  farrowed 
shows  restlessness  and  begs  for  her 
feed  when  the  rest  are  being  fed,  I 
give  her  a  little  very  sloppy  bran; 
otherwise  I  do  not  feed  her  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  When  the 
pigs  are  a  few  hours  old,  I  cut  off  the 
long  "wolf-teeth"  in  the  sides  of  their 
mouths  with  little  nippers.  At  four 
days  they  are  ear-marked  according 
to  a  very  simple  notching  system. 

FEED  INCREASED  GRADUALLY 

The  first  48  hours  the  sow  has  re- 
ceived nothing  but  a  little  bran.  Then 
gradualy  I  increase  the  feed,  using  bar- 
ley and  bran.  By  the  time  the  pigs  are 
10  days  old  the  sow  is  getting  about  two 
gallons  of  half  barley,  half  bran.  All 
the  time  after  the  first  48  hours  they 
are  getting  green  alfafa.  Each  morn- 
ing, except  the  last  few  days  before 
and  the  first  few  after  farrowing  they 
get  a  small  handful  of  digester  tank- 
age apidce.  They  also  get  a  little  stock 
powder  from  time  to  time. 


At  three  weeks  the  little  pigs  are 
eating  alfalfa;  at  four  weeks  barley, 
from  the  mother's  feed.  I  usually  put 
a  little  barley  on  ground  near  the  sow's" 
troughs  for  the  little  ones.  As  the  pigs 
grow,  I  increase  the  sows'  feed  to  what 
they  will  clean  up,  also  decreasing  the 
proportion  of  bran  gradually  to  one- 
fifth. 

I  have  a  number  of  lots,  half-acre 
to  acre  in  size,  with  running  water. 
Some  have  oak  trees  for  shade;  others 
have  simple  shades  of  boards.  When 
the  little  fellows  are  five  weeks  old, 
they  go  out  in  these  lots  with  their 
mothers.  I  turn  out  one  sow  per  day, 
so  pigs  will  get  their  bearings  and  not 
rob  other  sows.  I  put  four  or  five 
sows  with  pigs  in  each  of  these  fields, 
selecting  those  that  farrowed  close  to- 
gether. 

LITTLE  PIGS  HAVE  CREEP 

.The  little  pigs  have  a  creep  w:here 
there  is  ground  and  soaked  barley  for 
them  at  all  times,  but  eat  their  alfalfa 
with  the  sows.  AH  these  lots  can  be 
irrigated,  and  furnish  considerable  al- 
fafa and  clover  pasture  for  the  sows 
and  pigs,  which  I  supplement  with 
fresh-cut  alfalfa. 

WEANING  THE  PIGS 

I  wean  the  little  pigs  at  two  months, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  especially 
valuable  litter,  which  I  keep  with  the 
mother  til  she  weans  them  herself  if 
it  does  not  make  the  time  for  breeding 
again  too  late.  After  weaning,  the  lit- 
the  pigs  get  all  the  barley  and  alfalfa 
they  can  eat,  with  a  little  tankage,  and 
the  little  skim  milk  I  have,  for  at  least 
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a  month.  Then  comes  the  first  cull- 
ing, when  all  but  those  that  give  real 
promise  of  making  excellent  breeding" 
stock  go  into  the  pork  herd  out  into 
alfalfa  pastures  to  rustle  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  winter  time  the  pork  herd 
goes  into  the  big  oak  grove.  I  supple- 
ment the  acorn  and  grass  feed  with  an 
occasional  load  of  chopped  alfalfa  in 
the  winter,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  feed  in  the  woods.  I  take  the 
pigs  out  of  woods,  when  they  weigh 
about  100  lbs.,  as  they  begin  to  put  on 
some  fat  along  with  their  growth  from 
then  on,  and  a  corn-fed  pork  is  al- 
most unsalable. 

The  pork  herd  get  no  grain  till  three 
weeks  of  a  month  before  going  to  the 
butcher,  at  which  time  I  shut  them  up 
in  the  fattening  pens,  when  they  get 
all  the  soaked  barley  they  can  eat.  By 
this  method  I  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting the  Hamps  up  to  at  least  175  lbs. 
average  at  seven  months. 

TWO  LITTERS  A  TEAR 

I  raise  two  litters  of  pigs  a  year, 
having  my  spring  litters  come  in  from 
March  first  on;  fall  litters  from  Sep- 
tember first  on.  Usually  I  wait  until 
sow  has  had  at  least  a  three  weeks' 
rest  after  weaning  before  re-breeding, 
but  if  she  has  farrowed  rather  late  and 
is  not  suckled  down  too  thin,  I  breed 
occasionally  as  soon  as  possible  after 
weaning,  and  have  had  very  good  lit- 
ters that  way. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  raising  breeding  stock  it  nn>-s  best 
to  keep  only  8  pigs  with  mature  sows 
and  six  with  gilts,  and  am  following 
this  rule  strictly.  I  have  found  also 
that  a  runt,  or  the  occasional  pig  that 
gets  crippled  when  very  small,  is  not 
a  paying  proposition  to  raise.  How- 
ever, the  Hampshires  seem  to  have 
very  few  runts,  unless  in  litters  of  10 
or  more. 

NO  EXPENSIVE  BUILDINGS 

As  we  have  a  mild  climate,  much 
oak -shade,  and  plenty  of  cool,  gravity 


Feedin'  Pigs 

By  Jason  Welts  ■ 

<<rnHEY'S  one  job  that  I  useter  hate— 
_L   "Always  at  it,  early  and  late — 

"Feedin'  pigs! 
"They  never  got  enough  to  eat — 
"Fought  and  scrambled;  hurt  my  feet — 

"Hungry  pigs! 

"T7"  NOCKED  th'  bucket  from  my  hand— 
XV  "Grunted,  squealed  to  beat  th'  band. 
"What  a  mess! 
"But  listen:    Things  are  diff'rent  now! 
"I  know  the  name  of  every  sow 
"An'  pig,  I  guess. 

itTTTE  have  self  feeders;  grinders,  too — 
VV    "A  modern  hog-house,  big  an'  new, 

"An'  such  as  that. 
"Then  Dad,  he  took  me  in,  you  see, 
"An'  part  o'  the  profit  goes  to  me, 

"When  they  are  fat." 

AND  thus  has  hate  been  turned  to  joy — 
As  it  will  with  any  hoy. 
No  more  his  disposition  sours, 
Because  he  knows  the  pigs  as  "Ours"! 
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irrigation  water  running  through  the 
fields  where  hogs  are  kept,  I  find  a 
simple  board  roof  is  the  only  build- 
ing I  need  for  my  hogs,  in  addition  to 
the  farrowing  pens. 

I  keep  my  boars  in  a  big  lot  sev- 
eral acres  in  size.  My  big  boar  has 
a  pretty  good  disposition,  and  by  put- 
ting smaller  boars  in  the  same  field 
when  they  are  mere  youngsters,  I  have 
no  trouble  in  keeping  them  together 
in  that  big  space. 

By  feeding  alfalfa  in  one  corner  and 
grain  in  the  other,  and  having  both 
these  feeds  in  the  end  of  field  farthest 
from  the  running  water,  I  force  the 
boars  to  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  young  boars  have  a  creep  where 
they  get  their  barley  by  themselves. 
A  slide  gate  locks  them  in  this  for 
about  an  hour,  till  the  two  big  boars 
have  cleaned  up  their  feed. 

MINERALS  FED  REGULARLY 

I  am  using  a  mixture  of  charcoal, 
slaked  lime,  sulphur,  salt  and  copperas 
for  all  the  hogs.  The  lime,  salt,  and 
especially  charcoal  are  most  popular 
with  them,  and  are  used  in  largest  pro- 
portion. They  also  get  hardwood 
ashes.  A  little  stock  food  is  given  each 
week. 

All  growing  hogs,  except  the  pork 
herd,  get  just  a  little  tankage.  A  hun- 
dred-pound sack  lasts  a  week  for  40 
pigs  from  weanlings  to  spring  stuff, 
or  for  a  dozen  sows  with  pigs. 

But  to  return  to  the  pigs  I  save 
for  breeding  stock.  At  a  month  after 
weaning  time,  the  gilts  go  into  alfalfa 
pasture,  or  in  winter  into  feed  lots 
by  themselves,  and  get  a  barley  ration 
of  4%  pounds  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  dally  plus  plenty  of  alfalfa.  The 
boar  pigs  go  into  the  boar  lot  for  simi- 
lar food.  At  all  times  creeps  are  pro- 
vided for  the  smaller  animals. 

THREE  DIVISIONS 

From  time  to  time  more  pigs  are 
sorted  into  the  pork-barrel  division. 
I  figure  on  three  divisions  for  my  hogs. 
The  largest  (say  75  per  cent  of  boars 
and  50  per  cent  of  gilts)  goes  to  the 
butcher.  The  remainder  again  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  larger  con- 
tains the  stock  that  is  ideal  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  raise  Hamps  for 
pork  only,  or  as  a  cross  on  other  breeds. 

These  can  be  sold,  with  a  good 
profit  to  the  seller  and  a  big  one 
to  the  buyer,  at  50  per  cent  over  pork 
price,  without  'papers.' 

Then  the  remainder,  say  5  per  cent 
of  the  whole  boar  crop,  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  whole  sow  crop,  makes  my  'tops,' 
to  sell  or  keep  as  registered  Hampshire 
breeding  stock. 

All  the  hogs  have  running  water  ex- 
cept the  sows  in  the  farrowing  pens. 
For  these  I  use  metal  troughs,  so  fas- 
tened on  home-made  hinges  against 
one  side  of  the  pen  that  the  sow  can- 


not get  her  nose  behind  them  to  dump 
them,  but  so  that  I  can  readily  tip  them 
to  clean  them. 

DISINFECTS  WITH  CARE 

I  use  a  good  deal  of  disinfectant 
containing  creolin  around  the  farrow- 
ing pens.  For  my  pork  herd  I  have 
a  dipping  vat  through  which  they  swim. 
In  winter  I  use  crude  oil  instead.  The 
breeding  stock  I  spray  with  creolin  so- 
lution. The  little  pigs  are  dipped  in  a 
mild  creolin  solution  both  while  still 
with  mothers  and  while  in  weaning 
pen.  The  big  boars  get  their  bath  with 
a  scrubbing  brush. 

By  dipping,  spraying,  or  scrubbing 
two  successive  times  within  12  days, 
one  kills  both  lioe  and  eggs.  And  thus 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dip  very  often, 
especially  in  cool  weather.  It  is  neces- 
sary always  to  watch  out  not  to  get 
too  strong  a  solution  of  the  dip  or 
disinfectant,  as  it  will  blister.  Two 
teaspoonfuls  per  quart  of  water  for  the 
bigger  hogs,  and  one  for  the  little  pigs, 
is  about  right  for  the  creolin. 

PROTECTION  OF  SHOW  HERD. 

I  have  never  used  the  double  treat- 
ment vaccination  against  cholera,  as 
I  am  situated  far  from  any  other  hog 
ranch  in  a  district  free  from  cholera, 
and  know  of  several  cases  where  the 
double  treatment  has  caused  cholera 
with  heavy  losses.  If  cholera  by  any 
chance  should  develop,  I  would  imme- 
diately have  a  veterinarian  use  the 
double  treatment;  also,  if  I  lived  in  a 
vicinity  where  many  hogs  were  raised. 

had  all  the  hogs  I  took  to  fairs  vai 
cinated  against  cholera  by  single  treat- 
ment and  also  against  septicimia. 

My  show  herd  having  been  thor- 
oughly immunized,  and  the  protection 
still  extending  for  several  weeks,  I  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  isolate  them 
from  the  rest  on  returning  from  the 
fairs.  The  boar  was  not  too  fat  for 
breeding  service,  and  I  put  him  back 
in  with  the  other  boars,  though  I  am 
not  giving  him  as  much  barley  aa  dur- 
ing fair  time.  I  did  not  have  any  fe- 
males above  the  junior  pig  class  along, 
but  bought  a  prize-winning  senior 
yearling.  I  keep  her  where  she  gets 
only  alfalfa  and  water,  and  has  to  walk 
quite  a  distance  between  these,  and 
think  that  within  a  few  weeks  she  will 
(be  in  good  breeding  shape. 


Hints  for  Goat  Raiser 

DO  not  throw  away  cheese  whey,  as 
growing  kids  will  drink  it  with  a 
relish  and  it  has  proved  to  be  very 
beneficial.  Warm  the  whey  and  feed 
it  plain  or  put  a  handful  of  dry  calf 
meal  into  it.  A  raw  egg  fed  to  a  kid 
with  bloody  dysentery  will  effect  a 
cure  within  a  few  hours. — Mrs.  J.  H. 
Getz,  Gardena,  Cal.  (H) 
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Every  year  'long  about  this  time  I  makes  a  lotta  good  I 

resolution*.  And  every  year  I  breaks  most  of  'em  before  § 

th'  end  o'  th'  first  month,  the  whitch,  as  enny  one  will  § 
agree,  is  simply  a  waste  o'  vallyble  time. 

But  this  year  I've  figgered  out  a  new  plan,  whitch  is  I 

in  brief,  namely,  to  make  resolutions  WITH  reservations.  By  providin'  I 

fer  onforeseen  circumstances,  a  feller  kin  experience  all  th'  glow  of  if 

self-satisfaction  while  makin  his  resolutions,  without  in  no  way  hurtin'  | 
his  conscience  when  they  is  broken. 

F'r  example — /  resolves  not  t'  smoke  any  seegars  ONLESS  somebody  j 

gives  'em  to  me,  in  whitch  case  it'd  be  criminal  waste  t'  th'o'  'em  away.  | 
Again — /  resolves  t'  git  up  every  mornin'  at  five-thirty,  ONLESS  it  is 

rainin',  or  I  don't  feel  well,  or  I  fergits  t'  set  th'  alarm.   Here's  an-  j 

other — /  resolve  t'  show  my  wife  more  consideration,  EXCEPT  when  j 
her  demands  appears  to  me  entirely  onreasonable. 

And,  Finally — /  resolves  r*  do  no  fishin  on  Sunday,  PROVIDIN'  | 
I  have  plenty  o'  time  for  fishin'  on  week  days. 

(Signed)  BEN  CONNADOOIT. 
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are  Housed  In- 

LookOut  for  Disease 


YOV  cannot  afford  to  have  the  winter 
season  wipe  out  the  summer's  dairy 
profits.  Watch  out  for  sickness;  don't 
overlook  the  slightest  unhealthy  symp- 
tom. Keep  your  eye  on  the  milk  yield 
of  every  cow.  A  little  extra  care  in  win- 
ter will  keep  the  .entire  herd  producing  at 
a  profit  the  year  'round. 

Cows  In  barn — with  very  little  green  feed,  much  roughage  and  concen- 
trates— need  every  aid  possible  to  keep  assimilation  and  digestion  strong. 
Let  these  functions  lag  and  the  milk  yield  falls.  The  cow  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  serious  disease. 

Kow-Kare  is  the  winter  cow-health  guardian  in  the  best  dairies  because 
it  supplies  just  the  assistance  needed  to  tone  up  the  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation and  keep  the  genital  organs  healthy.  Besides  its  wide  use  in  treat- 
ing Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  MUK 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow-Kare  is  more  and  more  being  usea 
during  the  winter  months  as  an  aid  to  general  health  and  Increased  pro- 
duction. It  acts  directly  on  the  milk-making  or- 
gans, keeping  them  normal  and  healthy. 

Kow-Kare  costs  so  little  and  means  so  much  to 
cow  owners  that  no  dairy  should  be  without  a  con- 
stant supply.  ■  General  stores,  feed  dealers  and 
druggists  can  supply  you  at  the  new  reduced 
prices  of  65c  and  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  free  book  on  cow  ailment*,  "The  Homo 
Cow  Doctor."    Make  this  a  dairy-profit  winter. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


INC. 


Stuffing  'Box  Troubles  Ended — 
The  Bean  Sealing  Bowl  absolutely  pre- 
vents loss  of  priming  without  resorting 
to  a  tight  stuffing-box.  The  shaft  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  Repacking  is  rarely  nec- 
essary and  never  needs  to  be  screwed  up  tightly. 
Less  friction !  Higherefficiency !  Mail  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  West  Julian  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Branches: 
Fresno   Los  Angeles 


ORANGE  BRAND  CALF  MEAL 

'Tie  Feed  You  Should  Know — to  Make  Your  Calves  Crow 
Saves  dollars  and  cents  on  your  raisins;  expense.    Makes  your 
calves  as  fine  as  silk.  Cost  is  just  one-fifth  of  milk. 

Send  lor  booklet,  "How  to  Develop  Calves  Profitably."  Sonamu 
NICHOLLS-LOOMIS  CO.,  2S0S  Santa  Fe  Av.,  Los  Angeles'1^ 
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"There  is  a 
RE  X 
for  Every 
Orchard  Trouble' 


1}ex 


PRAY  MATER^ 


Write  Us  for 
Descriptive  Matter 

REX  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
REX         LIME  SULPHUR  POWDER 
REX  BORDEAUX  ™SS? 
REX  EMULSO  %^™D 
REX  MISCIBLE  OILS 

THESE  ARE  THE  SPRAY  MATERIALS  MORE 
LARGELY  USED  AT  THIS  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 

THE  SUPERIOR  EFFICIENCY  OF 
"REX"  SPRAYS  IS  UNQUESTIONED 


California  Rex  Spray 

Benicia,  Calif. 


-  <7?JEX  Sph/ZYS  —  The  5tdnddrd  for  20 years 


CONSOLIDATED 
CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS 
mean 

"A  Saving  For  You" 

— to  and  from  Eastern  and 
Pacific  Coast  Points 


For  local  and  suburban  mov- 
ing use  our  large,  carefully 
padded,  covered  vans.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  long 
distance  moving. 


— CONSULT  US  FOR  RATES— 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Fresno 


Eastern  Shipping 
Offices  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


FIRE  PROOF  STORAGE 


©BOMB© 


Urged  stock  «f  Surf**  IrrigitiM  Pit* 
ud  Pipe  Eqaipemal  M  lie  Picrk  tout 


Are  you  helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  P-3 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Ames  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FROM  SLIP, 

By  George  Gautier 


Plan  to  Beautify  the 
Home  at  Low  Cost 

<  (  J  WISH  I  had  that  in  my 
'  garden."  How  often 
have  you  made  this  remark? 
In  thit  brief  article,  Mr.  Gau- 
tier telle  how  one  may  secure 
the  moat  rare  and  beautiful 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees  at 
small  expense  and  without 
waiting  for  them  to  grow 
from  seed.  No  doubt  many 
of  our  readers  will  want  to 
start  a  "slip  bed"  immedi- 
ately upon  reading  these 
simple    instructions. — Editor. 


THE  season  for  propagating  from 
slips  is  nearing  an  end.  Towards 
the  last  of  January  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  dormant  pe- 
riod for  plants  and  trees  is  over. 

Readers  who  desire  to  make  use  of 
this  method,  therefore,  should  hasten 
to  select  the  plants  they  desire  while 
the  time  is  "ripe." 

How  many  of  us  have  wished  for 
certain  perennial  flowers,  shrubs,  plants 
and  trees,  admired  in  parks,  nurseries 
or  the  gardens  of  friends,  only  to  find 
that  nursery  prices  were  necessarily 
high  and  that  we  must  wait  weary 

months  or  years  for  'tmmmmmmmmmmm+mmm  

results  from  seed.  I 
There  is  another  { 
way,  however — giv- 
ing quicker  results 
than  planting  and 
less  expensive  than 
buying.  It  is  the 
"slip"  method. 

Almost  every  per- 
ennial can  be  pro- 
pagated from  slips; 
and,  what  is  more, 
with  comparative 
ease.  Deciduous 
fruits,  grapes,  figs, 
a  1 1  varieties  o  f 
shrubs  and  plants, 
o  r  n  a  m  ental  and 
flowering;  trees  of 
almost  every  kind; 
roses,  begonias,  he- 
liotrope, verbenas — 
almost  everything 
that  bears  branches 
and  foliage  readily 
can  be  grown  from 
slips. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  RULES 
In  propagating  from  slips  there  are 
only  three  cardinal  points  to  remem- 
ber: (1)  Season  for  planting;  (2)  se- 
lection of  good  slips;  (3)  necessity  for 
irrigating. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  set  out 
slips  is  during  the  season  in  which  the 
shrub,  tree  or  plant  is  dormant.  This 
season  usually  begins  in  October  and 
ends  in  January.  The  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  are  not  favorable,  for  in 
these  months  the  plants  are  putting 
forth  new  branches  and  foliage,  which 
draw  heavily  upon  them  for  sap.  If 
branches  were  to  be  cut  at  this  time 
they  would  experience  too  severe  a 
shock  to  be  used  for  slips. 

KIND  OF  WOOD 

It  is  of  importance,  also,  to  select 
the  right  kind  of  wood.  Never  use 
branches  or  shoots  that  have  been  put 
forth  during  the  present  year.  The  best 
wood  is  that  which  is  from  one  to  two 
years  old.  When  you  have  selected 
your  wood,  cut  it  into  lengths  ranging 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  It  is  not 
advisable  to-  have  the  slips  shorter,  for 
they  must  be  set  deeply  in  the  earth, 
and  it  is  useless  to  have  them  longer 
for  the  tops  will  dry  out  before  the 
slip  takes  root. 

Slips  may  be  set  in  the  ground  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  garden.  But  it 
is  best  to  devote  a  corner  or  plot  to 
them,  for  if  they  are  set  out  here  and 
there  they  are  likely  to  be  neglected. 
In  a  plot  by  themselves  they  will  com- 
mand attention  by  virtue  of  their  very 
numbers.  One  is  not  likely  to  let  a  bed 
of  slips  or  plants  die  of  want,  but  eas- 


ily can  overlook  an  isolated  plant. 
PREPARING  THE  SOIL 

Preparing  the  soil  for  slips  is  a  sim- 
ple matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  the  soil  well  cultivated.  It  may 
be  fertilized,  though  that  is  not  essen- 
tial. It  is  rather  better  to  mix  an 
abundance  of  sand  with  the  soil.  In 
fact,  slips  will  take  root  readily  in  a 
box  of  sand,  providing  they  are  regu- 
larly watered. 

Some  propagators  set  their  slips  in 
a  hot  bed.  A  hot  bed  is  valuable  in 
that  it  supplies  the  ideal  temperature 
at  which  slips  most  readily  send  forth 

.^.^,..„„,„.,.„.„..,........,.~™~-  TO018-  DUt  amateur 

 \  gardeners  can  ob- 

1  tain     success  by 
simply  setting  them 
in  the  open.  An  old 
window  pane  placed 
over    the    bed  of 
slips  at  about  four 
in   the  afternoon 
and  removed  at  ten 
in  the  morning  is 
quite  as  helpful  as 
a  hot  bed. 
HOW   TO  PLANT 
When    you  have 
prepared    the  bed 
for  your  slips,  plant 
them  rather  deeply 
in   the   soft  earth. 
Let  about  half  the 
slip     be  covered. 
Then  water  the  bed 
t  h  o  r  o  ughly.  Put 
enough  water  on  the 
bed  so  that  it  pene- 
j  t  rates   the   soil  at 
i  least  as  far  down  as 
the    slips  extend. 
Do  not  fail  to  keep  the  bed  well  wa- 
tered, especially  when  you  notice  the 
slips  beginning  to  send  forth  buds  and 
leaves. 

They  are  then  commencing  to  take 
root,  and  the  roots  are  extremely  deli- 
cate and  require  every  care  until  they 
become  robust.  Once  slips  have  been 
set  out,  under  no  circumstances  move 
or  interfere  with  them.  If  disturbed, 
the  delicate  root  system  will  be  broken, 
which  invariably  means  a  loss.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  slips  begin  to 
bud  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
taken  root,  they  will  register  a  steady 
growth,  and  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
will  be  strong  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted. 

WATER  ESSENTIAL 
Before  transplanting,  water  the  bed 
well,  so  that  in  taking  up  the  plants 
you  will  not  injure  the  roots  more  than 
necessary.  After  placing  the  plant  in 
its  permanent  place,  give  it  plenty  of 
water,  and  be  sure  to  keep  it  well  wa- 
tered until  you  notice  that  it  has  begun 
to  grow  anew. 

If  one  loves  a  garden  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  may  not  have  it  filled  to 
overflowing  with  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent species  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Friends  are  always  glad  to  donate  cut- 
tings from  their  gardens,  and  every 
garden  has  some  flower  or  shrub  that 
we  admire. 

FROM  THE  PARKS 

A  visit  to  our  parks  also  will  have 
its  reward,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year 
park  gardeners  are  busy  pruning  and 
cutting  away,  and  for  the  mere  asking 
one  may  take  home  splendid  wood  of 
a  dozen  different  shrubs  and  flowers 
that  in  a  year  or  two  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  one's  garden. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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W.  H.  Gardner 


Tractor  Tracts 

By  Walter  H.  Gardner 

WATCH  OUT  FOR  THE  STEAM 
TRACTOR!  Hear  her  whistle? 
No?  Well,  she's  coming.  The 
problem  of  a  burner  that  can't  flood 
has  been  solved.  The  feed  is  positive 
— there  can  be  no 
possible  accident  or 
mischance.  An 
electric  switch 
starts  it.  There  is 
no  pilot  light — no 
fooling  with  match- 
es. There's  just  one 
minor  problem — the 
water.  It  should  be 
pure  distilled  water 
and  that  isn't  found 
tank,  river  or 
rain-barrel.  Maybe 
we'll  have  to  use 
our  brass  coils  for 
this  instead  of — well,  anyway,  the 
steam  tractor  has  few  troubles,  yet 
these  are  easy  to  find  and  expensive 
to  fix.  The  gasoline  motor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  many  troubles  that 
are  hard  to  find  and  easy  to  fix. 
Eut  wait  a  little  while  until  some 
steam  tractor  is  perfected  and  make 
your  own  comparisons. 

THERE'S  A  DISEASE  CALLED 
SILICOSIS!  It  is  insidious  and  often 
fatal.  It  is  caused  by  the  admission 
to  the  lungs  of  fine  dust  particles  or 
sand.  Workers  in  cement  mills  wear 
masks  to  prevent  it — yet  many  a  far- 
mer works  long  hours  under  worse 
conditions  without  protection.  That's 
foolish  and  unnecessary.  Most  tractor 
makers  now  can  supply  fenders  that 
keep  the  dust  from  being  thrown  up 
in  the  driver's  face. 

TRACTOR  DRIVERS  USED  TO 
SCORN  COMFORT!  They  rather 
gloried  in  dirt;  in  hard  seats;  in 
breathing  exhaust  gases;  in  stiff 
cranking — somewhat  as  football  play- 
ers are  proud  of  twisted  noses  and 
gnarled  knees!  But  now  the  wise  man 
buys  a  machine  with  a  few  little  con- 
veniences, well  knowing  that  a  little 
less  fatigue  means  a  little  more  work! 

HAULING  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 
WITH  TRACTORS  is  beset  with  com- 
plications. According  to  the  Califor- 
nia State  Motor  Act  a  machine  is  per- 
mitted to  use  the  highway  if  it  has  no 
grousers  or  projections  extending  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
periphery  of  tire  or  tread.  But  what's 
the  tread  of  a  track  machine?  Who 
interprets  the  law — county  speed-offi- 
cers, road  supervisors  or  state  com- 
missioners? There  are  at  least  three 
counties  where  no  leeway  at  all  is 
granted  the  farmer  who  wants  to  use 
the  highways  to  haul  foodstuffs  to 
market  with  tractors.  Some  tractors 
damage  the  roads  and  some  don't. 
Should  there  not  be  intelligent  dis- 
crimination, and  should  not  the  farmer 
be  favored  more  than  at  present? 

NOT  LONG  AGO  A  CERTAIN 
TRACTOR  OWNER  whose  machine 
requires  constant,  lubrication  of  the 
tracks  became  alarmed  lest  the  oil 
contaminate  the  soil.  Then,  one  day, 
he  sat  him  down  and  figured  it  all  out. 
He  used  6  gallons  of  oil  a  day  at  the 
most,  and  went  over  8  acres  a  day — 
covering  his  field  about  four  times  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
would  have  left  ten  gallons  of  oil  on 
each  acre.  As  his  soil  is  worked  but 
eight  inches  deep  this  would  mean 
one  quart  of  oil  to  every  275  cubic  feet 
— or  one  and  one-half  drops  of  oil  to 
every  pound  of  soil — provided  there 
was  no  evaporation,  no  oxidation  and 
no  leaching  by  rain  or  irrigating  wa- 
ter! He  decided  to  seek  something 
else  to  worry  about! 

TRACTOR  DETRACTORS  CAN 
CONJURE  UP  a  considerable  array  of 
facts  and  figures  proving  that  the 
"cat-skinner"  has  had  his  day  and  that 
it  is  again  the  turn  of  the  mule- 
skinner.  To  the  writer's  mind  their 
best  argument  Is  in  the  condition  that 
the  tractor  men  have  themselves  been 
responsible  for,  OVER-SELLING!  For 
many  a  farmer  of  small  acreage  owns 
a  machine  that  does  him  little  more 
good  than  a  span  of  mules,  but  costs 
quite  a  lot  more.  Others  have  been 
led  to  expect  more  from  their  ma- 
chines than  any  man-made  mechan- 
ism can  yet  accomplish.  But  grant 
every  contention  of  the  mule  men — 
there  is  still  the  "angle  of  conven- 
ience."    The  tractor  owner  has  the 


Install  a  good  piano  ^OJF  in  your  home! 

Convenient  terms  on  any 

piano  are  always  cordially  extended 
by  this  store. 

Enjoy  your  piano  while  paying  '  , 

for  it. 

Whether  you  select  a  Steinway 
Duo-Art  grand  piano  or  a  cheery, 
modest-priced  upright,  our  repu- 
tation of  fifty  years  will  be  found 
standing  solidly  behind  it. 

Sherman,  Ray  &  C  o. 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J.  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-196  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Santa  Rosa,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane  and. elsewhere. 


The  coupon  below  is  for 
your  convenience.  If  you 
cannot  call,  mail  it  to 
our  nearest  store. 


Please  send  me  further  piano  information: 


Your  Name 


Your  Address 


O.  *  F. 


power  to  rush  a  late  season's  work; 
to  pull,  a  sub-soiler;  to  harvest  grain 
in  the  brief  period  between  its  ripen- 
ing and  the  "shelling  out"  that  drying 
winds  induce.  And  he  not  only  has  an 
extra  hour's  work  (or  sleep)  in  the 
morning  but  can  motor  away  on  a 
summer's  vacation  with  a  conscience 
free  from  worry  about  his  stock. 
Maybe  he  does  have  to  pay  largely  for 
these  comforts  and  privileges.  He  is 
willing  to! 

TRACTORS  ARE  FINDING  AN 
EVER  WIDER  RANGE  of  use.  They 
have  recently  "mined"  mussels  on  the 
Florida  coast;  built  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity stadium;  constructed  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  levee;  pulled  snow 
plows;  hauled  a  city's  garbage;  oper- 
ated a  printing  press  when  the  power 


failed  a  Southern  California  town; 
run  the  dynamo  of  another  munici- 
pality in  time  of  emergency,  strip- 
ped the  overburden  from  iron -ore,  etc. 
Many  an  inventive  farmer  also  is  put- 
ting his  machine  to  new  uses. 

ONE  FARMER  SAVED  THE  OLD 
OIL  from  the  crank-cases  of  his  auto- 
mobile and  tractor  and  used  it  to  lay 
a  dusty  road  corner.  Another  killed 
a  troublesome  strip  of  roadside  weeds 
with  the  same  waste. 


i  Source  of  Accurate  Information — 

"I  consider  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
a  great  farm  paper  and  do  not  want 
to  miss  a  single  copy  of  it.  I  derive 
a  great  deal  of  information  from 
reading  it." — W.  W.  Reasoner,  Los 
Gap,  Wash. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


B' 


BOOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE, the  modem. 
KlenUflc  intention.  U» 
wonderful  new  disco rery 
that  relieves  rupture, 
will  be  tent  on  trial. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Haa  automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  sal  fee. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Bent  on  trial  to  prove  ft. 
Protected  by  TJ.  8.  pat- 
en t  s.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  rn»ii**t 
free.  Bend  name  and 
address  today. 
C.  E.  Brooks,  105C  State  St.,  Marshall,  HTch. 
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Ijrdpebnds 
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_  t500^1000 

annual  profit  per  acre ! 


Imperial  Valley  vineyard  owners  market 
their  crop  from  three  to  six  weeks  ahead  of 
any  other  section.  This  early  crop,  together 
with  the  tremendous  demand  from  Eastern 
cities  alone,  insures  huge  profits.  Very 
conservative  estimates  show  an  average 
net  profit  last  year  of  more  than  $400  an 
acre  to  owners  of  Imperial  Valley  vine- 
yards. Do  you  want  to  share  in  these 
profits? 


Only  140  acres  left  at 
$250  Down  -  Balance  in  1&2^- 


INCLUDING  the  setting  out  of  vines  and  care 
for  three  years,  when  vineyards  come  into 
full  bearing.  In  three  years  you  will  have  a 
paying  vineyard  ready  for  you  to  live  on.  Or,  . 
if  you  wish,  we  will  handle  your  vineyard  for 
you  after  the  expiration  of  this  time  at  a 
very  nominal  cost,  sending  you  your  profits 
every  year.  (The  main  Brawley  canal  trav- 
erses this  property,  insuring  ample  water 
supply  at  all  times.) 

An  investment  with  unequaled  opportunities. 
Write  for  full  particulars  at  once  as  we  can 
only  care  for  a  limited  number  of  investors. 


All  Money  to  be  Paid  in  to,  and  Titles  and 
Deeds  Handled  in  Trust  by  One  of  Los  An- 
geles'   Largest   Trust   and    Savings  Banks. 


Serial  Valley  GRAPELANDS  Assn 

If  B.W.  Frank  &  Co..  Selling  Agents 

f     826  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 


1  J[t  Hie  /$ortes 
^armtuar 


Contributing 

Editor  ol 
Orchard  and 
Farm. 


/fO/S/IRT  £.  JONES  


Please  address  your  Inquiry  to  Dept.  10. 


Raisins  From  Australia — A  fruit  grow- 
er who  claims  to  know  Informs  the 
writer  that  Australia  shortly  will  be 
shipping  raisins  to  California. 
Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it  is 
certain  that  Australian  fruit  prod- 
ucts already  are  in  California  mar- 
kets. Almost  any  grocer  will  sell 
canned  Australian  fruit  Jam.  This  is 
certainly  like  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle." 

"Grabbing  Off"  Honors — In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Holstein-Frie- 
slan  World  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  George 
H.  Dacy  writes:  "Briefly,  California 
is  on  her  way  to  grab  off  more  than 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  National 
dairying  honors  yearly  distributed, 
and,  from  an  impartial  viewpoint,  It 
looks  as  if  it  will  \ake  a  vast  amount 
of  beating  to  subdue  her  aggressive 
spirit."  We  have  known  this  a  long 
time.  The  victory  at  Chicago  this 
year  certainly  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  California  can  do  in 
raising  the  right  sort  of  animals,  too. 
It  was  as  if  a  penny-ante  college 
football  team  had  beaten  the  best 
in  America.  For  California  is  a  lit- 
tle new  at  the  game. 

See  News  in  Farming — Dally  newspa- 
pers are  coming  to  realize  the  need 
of  giving  the  farmer  news  of  his 
business.  I  have  Just  received  from 
an  old  friend,  Tom  P.  Brown,  for- 
merly with  The  Examiner  of  Los 
Angeles,  but  now  with  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  the  editorial  page  of  The  Phila- 
delphia North  American  of  November 
26th.  This  page  carries  a  two-column 
editorial  on  "The  Ascending  Cow." 
Among  other  things  the  editorial  tells 
of  a  West  Virginia  dairyman,  who, 
when  he  began  testing,  had  thirty- 
one  cows.  He  tested  and  reduced  the 
herd  to  twenty-six.  With  better 
feeding  methods  these  twenty-six 
cows  produced  more  than  the  thirty- 
one. 

What  Becomes  of  Wine  Grapes? — Did 

you  ever  wonder  about  the  method 
by  which  California*  wine  grapes, 
shipped  East  in  carloads,  became  a 
consumable  commodity?  George  F. 
Maddock  of  Sacramento  was  cur- 
ious about  it  and  investigated  while 
In  Chicago  recently.  He  asked  a 
grape  dealer  on  Water  street  who 
distributes  wine  grapes  to  the  Latin 
trade.  The  system  is  this:  A  big 
truck  goes  out  from  the  dealer's 
place  of  business  to  the  homes  of 
customers.  Boxes  of  grapes  are  un- 
loaded onto  the  sidewalk.  This  big 
truck  Is  followed  by  another  which 
carries  a  crushing  machine.  The 
grapes  then  are  crushed  and  the  pur- 
chaser takes  the  Juice  in  his  own 
containers.  The  crushed  seed  and 
skins  are  carried  away  and  the  Juice 
goes  upstairs  to  the  owner's  home. 
What  becomes  of  it  thereafter  the 
story  sayeth  not. 

Startling  Chicago — When  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture  so  sensation- 
ally achieved  honors  at  the  Chicago 
International  Livestock  Show  in  De- 
cember, It  won  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  money  offered  in  the  college 
classes.  This  statement  was  made 
to  me  by  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  California  ex- 
hibit, on  his  return  from  Chicago. 
Think  of  it!  There  were  thirteen  col- 
leges from  the  principal  pure-bred 
livestock  States  of  the  Union  in  com- 
petition against  California.  During 
the  last  five  or  six  years  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  exhibiting,  the  num- 
ber of  championships  won  has  been 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  animals  exhibited.  California's  rec- 
ord foe  grand  championships  at  the 
Chicago  International  now  is  as  fol- 


lows: 1917 — Won  both  grand  cham- 
pionship and  reserve,  the  first  with 
California  Favorite;  1918 — Won 
grand  championship  for  shorthorn 
steer  with  California  Model;  1919— 
Won  reserve  grand  championship 
with  California  Jock;  1920— No  ex- 
hibit; 1921— Won  grand  champion- 
ship with  Lulu  Mayflower,  the  first 
heifer  ever  to  win  the  honor.  In  ad- 
dition to  winning  in  stock,  California 
students  won  first  and  third  In  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  essay  con- 
test on  the  subject:  "Livestock  as  a 
Factor  In  Saving  Waste  on  the 
Farm."  Curiously  enough.  West  Vir- 
ginia boys  won  second  and  fourth  in 
this  subject,  leaving  out  of  the  high 
honors  students  from  the  corn  belt, 
where  livestock  Is  most  prominent. 
Also,  curiously  enough,  first  honor 
for  corn  went  to  Connecticut  and  not 
to  the  corn  belt  States. 

Vive  and  Tilly— Pacific  Coast  States 
now  have  the  two  leading  cows  of 
dairydom,  for  Vive  la  France,  owned 
by  Pickard  Brothers  of  Marion,  Ore., 
rapidly  is  casting  a  shadow  over 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  among 
the  Jerseys.  The  Jersey  Club's  re- 
port shows  that  in  five  lactation 
periods  she  has  produced  4414.86 
pounds  of  butterfat  as  against  3772.50 
pounds  for  Sophie.  For  five  periods 
Vive  even  leads  Tilly  Alcartra,  the 
great  California  Holstein,  which  has 
3859.94  pounds  for  five  periods.  But 
Tilly  has  an  eight-year  record  of 
6257.  Only  time  will  tell  whether 
Vive  can  beat  this  record.  Vive  beat 
Tilly  for  the  first  four  years,  yet 
slumped  the  fifth  year  below  her 
record. 

California  Tobacco — Callfornians  gen- 
erally may  be  unaware  that  this 
State  is  concerned  in  the  tariff  on 
tobacco,  yet  this  is  a  fact.  Senator 
Shortridge,  in  his  appeal  for  protec- 
tion, told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  Placer,  Yolo,  Yuba,  Men- 
docino, Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties  were  interested  In  seeing  a 
tariff  put  on  Turkish  leaf.  Alfred 
Aram  of  Fresno  is  President  of  the 
Associated  Tobacco  Growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

President  Says  Co-operate  —  "Every 
proper  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  co-operative  marketing 
programs,"  says  President  Harding 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress. 
"These  have  proven  very  helpful  to 
co-operative  communities  in  Europe." 
It  isn't  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  for 
evidence.  We  can  furnish  right  here 
in  California  examples  of  how  great 
a  boon  has  been  co-operative  mar- 
keting to  the  farmer. 

The    Temperamental    Hen  —  Leland 

Fobes  of  Loomis,  Placer  County, 
poultryman  and  one  time  musician, 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  tem- 
peramental hen.  He  knows  that  the 
egg  layer  is  a  high  strung  creature 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
keep  her'  happy  and  in  peace  and 
harmony  as  to  feed  her  properly. 
Therefore  he  has  this  sign  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lane  between  his 
poultry  houses: 

NOTICE 
Ring  the  bell  to  call  attendant. 
Please  do  not  pass  beyond  this  sign. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  make  con- 
ditions for  the  fowls  as  favorable  as 
possible   for   best    results.     Ton  will 
help  us  by  observing  this  notice,  as 
strangers  worry  snd  frighten  th?  hens, 
which    causes    very    noticeable  de- 
crease In  egg  production.     Any  ques- 
tions concerning   the    plant    will  be 
Cheerfully   answered   to   the    best  of 
our  ability. 

Do  not  get  the  Idea  from  this, 
however,  that  Fobes  is  not  cordial. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  He  hns  hun- 
dreds of  visitors,  for  his  plant  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient for  egg  production  in  Callfor- 
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Fence  Wire  Stretcher 

TWO  chains  and  a  short  Iron  lever 
make  a  good  stretcher  for  either 
barbed  or  woven  wire  fencing. 

The  first  chain  has  a  ring  to  slip, 
and  hug  the  snubbing  post  and  a  grab 
hook  to  catch  between  the  links  of 
the  second  \c_hain. 

The  second  chain  has  a  round  hook 


"grab"  a  link  in  the  second  chain. 

As  the  chains  are  drawn  taut  the 
grab  hook  on  the  first  chain  engages  a 
link  in  the  second  chain  and  holds  fast 
while  the  lever  is  given  a  new  hold. 

This  same  device  is  useful  for  bind- 
ing a  load  of  lumber  or  tightening  the 
binding  pole  over  a  load  of  hay. — 
Herbert  A.  Shearer. 

Safety  Hitch  for  Tractor  Drawn 
Implements 

MUCH  trouble  is  experienced  by 
tractor  operators  when  plowing 
by  stones,  rock  ledges,  old  trees,  roots, 
etc.,  causing  share  breakage.  Plows 
are  equipped  with  break  pins,  of  course, 
but  these  have  proved  an  inadequite 
protection.  Therefore,  the  farmer  will 
be  interested  in  the  safety  release  hitch 
illustrated.  This  hitch  automatically 
uncouples  when  the  implement  drawn 
hits  an  obstruction,  and  then  auto- 
matically couples  when  the  tractor  is 
backed  into  the  hitch  again. 

The  hitch  can  be  set  to  release  at 
any  tension  required,  or  it  can  be 
locked  so  that  it  will  not  release.  The 
new  hitch  is  a  recent  invention. 


to  make  fast  to  the  fencing  to  be 
stretched. 

The  steel  lever  bar  is  18  inches  long. 
It  is  made  with  a  slot  4  inches  from 
the  hook  end.  This  slot  slips  over 
the  first  chain.  There  is  a  loose  bolt 
that  passes  through  the  slot  and 
through  a  chain  link. 

There  are  twin  hooks  at  the  end  of 
the   lever   to   "straddle"   a  link  and 
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Safety  Tractor  Hitch 

er    to    '  siraauie  a 

First  Annual  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Products  Show 


THE  First  Annual  Pacific  Slope 
Dairy  Products  Show,  held  in  the 
California  State  Armory,  Stockton,  De- 
cember 6-11.  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  held  west  of  Chicago,  and  was 
epochal  also  in  exhibiting  a.  compre- 
hensive and  up-to-date  line  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  the  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  not  only  furthered  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  in  the  promotion  of  all 
Interests  dependent  upon  the  dairy 
cow  but  as  well  tended  to  show  those 
intimately  interested  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry something  of  the  scope  and  im- 
portance of  this  industry  in  all  its 
activities.  All  in  all.  the  show  was  a 
big  success  and  fulfilled  every  ex- 
pectation. 

Participating  in  the  show  were 
manufacturing  organizations,  milk  dis- 
tributers, exhibitors  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, the  University  of  California,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
California,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  California 
Dairy  Council.  The  show  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter. 

The  interior  of  the  armory  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  lively  interest  and 
attraction.  with  special  electrical 
Illumination,  flying  flags,  and  at- 
tractively decorated  booths.  Vocal 
solos  and  orchestral  numbers  contrib- 
uted to  the  entertainment,  as  well  as 
many  well-known  speakers. 

Too  much  In  commendation  cannot 
be  said  of  General  Manager  Sam  H. 
Green,  Manager  L.  Diamond  and  As- 
sistant Manager  Thomas  T.  Kell  for 
their  efforts  in  making  the  show  a 
success. 

Just  where  the  Second  Annual  Pa- 
cific Slope  Dairy  Products  Show  shall 


be  held  is  problematical.  The  alterna- 
tive of  either  Oakland  or  Fresno  Is 
presented  for  consideration,  and  plans 
already  are  under  way  for  a  larger 
show. 


( Compiled  from  U.  S.  Government  statistics  ) 


Look  at  this  diagram! 

It  shows  just  how  profitable  the  production  of  butter 
or  butter-fat  has  been  since  1914,  and  that  it  pays  just 
as  big  today  as  ever. 

The  top  line  of  the  black  area  shows  the  price  of 
butter,  while  the  bottom  line  shows  the  cost  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  The  thickness 
of  the  black  area  then  shows  the  spread  between  cost 
of  feed  and  price  of  butter  —  or  the  net  profit.  For 
example,  near  the  end  of  1921,  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  cost  16.9  cents;  butter  sold  for  45.7,  leaving 
a  lifference  of  28.8  cents  per  pound,  or  170%  profit. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have  helped  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  put  the  butter  business  on  such  a 
profitable  basis — by  saving  cream,  improving  butter  in 
quality,  saving  time,  and  saving  skim-milk  in  the  best 
condition  for  feeding. 

Let  a  De  Laval  start  making  and  saving  money  for 
you  now.  See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write  for  full  in- 
formation. Prices  on  pre-war  basis.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


De  Laval  Separator 

The  world's  standard 
—over  2,500,000  in  use 
the  world  over.  Skims 
cleaner,  turns  easier 
and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other. 


De  Laval  Milker 

The  better  way  of  milk- 
ing —  cheaper,  faster 
and  cleaner  than  any 
other  way  of  milking. 
In  use  on  thousands  of 
dairy  farms. 


"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ads." 


CHLORINE  GAS 

FOR 

SQUIRREL  EXTERMINATION 

EFFICIENT 
PRACTICAL, 
NON-INFLAMMABLE, 

The  Ultimate 
Method 

Coil  &  Farnsworth 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 

COIL  &  FARNSWORTH, 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

riea.se  Henri  me,  with  no  obligation,  particulars  as  to 
the  use  and  value  of  Chlorine  (.us  for  Squirrel  and 
Gopher  extermination. 


Name 


City    State. 


320  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 
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Works  of  the  Wottern  Electric  Company;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System 

Economical  Equipment 

Forty  years  ago  the  management  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  organized  for  a  supply  of  the  apparatus  which  it  foresaw 
would  be  required  in  the  development  of  its  new  industry — 
telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich, 
but  in  America  it  is  used  by  practically  all  the  people.  This 
universal  service  is  due  in  large  measure  to  foresight  in  engineer- 
ing and  manufacture. 

Switchboards  with  millions  of  parts,  other  apparatus  of  high- 
est efficiency,  and  all  necessarily  of  complex  and  intricate  design, 
cables  and  wires  and  a  multitude  of  technical  devices  enable 
our  country  to  lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is  made  in  a  factory  which  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  having  the  largest  produc- 
tion and  the  highest  standards  of  workmanship  and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through  stock  ownership  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  for 
forty  years  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System; 
with  the  result  that  the  associated  companies  secure  equipment 
of  the  highest  development,  made  of  the  best  materials,  produced 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  moderate  costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System  begins  with  the  manufacture  of 
equipment. 

*~Bell  .'System^ 
AmeHjcan  T etc ei* hone  xn"d  Telegraph  CoT-rnray 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service   


FORDSON  OWNERS 

WILL  WELCOME  THE  NUMBER  40 


Ki  liefer 
Automatic-  Lift 
Subsoiler 

built  for  owners  of  small  tractors  who  have  demanded  a  subsoiler  with 
the  well-known  Killefer  durability  for  hard  service.  It  penetrates  fifteen 
inches,  is  a  real  money  maker  for  the  user  and  sold  at  a  popular  price. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature,  testimonials  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer 

KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DESK  F  HUNTINGTON  PARK.  CAUF. 


Scientists  Delve  Into  a  New  and  Wonderful  Realm,  with  Inter- 
esting Developments  Relating  to  Plants  and  Animals 

By  John  Eugene  Hasty 


TWO  years  ago  the  word  "vita- 
mines"  was  unknown  outside  of 
the  laboratory.  Today — thanks 
to  the  advertising  of  certain  manufac- 
turers— it  is  a  fairly  common  term. 

However,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
said  regarding  vitamines,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  present  in 
yeast;  and  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  about  them.  Yet  the  results 
of  the  research  work  already  done  in 
this  field  are  of  utmost  importance, 
particularly  to  agriculture. 

Experiments    have    established  the 
fact  that  animals  which  receive  food 
with  a  high  vita- 
mine    content    are-''? '  "  "  — »—»~- 

heavier  and  health-  ! 
ier  than  stock  fed  | 
a  low  percentage 
of  vitamines. 

They  have  proved 
also  that  in  cases 
where  vitamines 
are  entirely  lacking 
in  the  feed,  the 
growth  of  the  ani- 
mal stops;  and 
that  when  vita- 
mines are  supplied 
the  growth  is  re- 
sumed.  THE 
HEALTH  ■  ANP 
VIGOR  OF  AN 
ANIMAL  SEEMS 
TO  DEPEND  EN- 
TIRELY UPON 
THIS  AUXILIARY 
FOOD  BODY. 

The  expression 
concerning  a  horse 
"feeling   his  oats" 

may  be  taken  lit-  1  ,   , 

erally  if  the  word 

"vitamines"  is  substituted  for  the  word 
"oats."  And  this  increased  vigor  which 
vitamines  supply  is  characteristic  not 
only  of  animal  growth,  but,  in  a  de- 
gree, of  plant  growth. 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIMENTS 

Vitamines  are  not  a  recent  discov- 
ery. Six  years  ago  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  discussing  the  preven- 
tion of  beriberi,  stated  that  "Funk's 
vitamines  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
most  powerful  and  rapid  remedy."  Ex- 
periments involving  vitamines  were,  of 
course,  in  progress  during  the  years 
prior  to  this  time.  The  discovery  came 
about  in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  past  it  was  the  belief  of 
physiologists  that  a  perfect  diet  con- 
sisted of  carbohydrates,  fats,  protein 
and  certain  salts,  in  proper  propor- 
tion; and  that  these  food  elements  con- 
tained calories,  which,  when  the  food 
had  been  consumed,  were  converted 
into  units  of  heat  and  energy;  that  la 
to  say,  these  food  elements  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  sustain  life  and 
health.  The  theory  was  correct  as  far 
as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough,  for  it  was  apparent  that  a 
person  or  an  animal  might  consume 
the  proper  amount  of  these  elements 
and  still  exhibit  symptoms  of  poor 
nourishment  and  susceptibility  to  dis- 
ease. 

TESTS  WITH  RICE 

Some  light  was  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject when,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  Japanese  navy 
tests  showed  that  out  of  276  men  fed 
on  a  diet  of  polished  rice,  169  devel- 
oped beriberi;  but  only  a  few  cases  oc- 
curred among  the  same  number  of  men 
fed  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  test  provided 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  beriberi 
was  caused  by  an  excessive  diet  of 
rice. 

Some  time  later  Dr.  Eijkman,  a 
Dutch  scientist,  made  further  investi- 
gation involving  279,621  individuals, 
who,  at  different  times,  were  prisoners 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  prisons.  Be- 
cause these  prisons  were  situated  in 
different  localities  with  different  local 
customs,  the  prisoners  were  supplied 
with  different  kinds  of  rice. 

Out  of  37  prisons  where  unpolished 
rice  was  used  only  one  of  them  had 
cases  of  beriberi. 

Out  of  13  prisons  where  both  pol- 
ished and  unpolished  rice  were  used 
six  had  cases  of  beriberi.  And  out  of 
51  prisons  where  the  rice  supplied  was 
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entirely  of  the  polished  variety,  36  had 
cases  of  the  disease. 

Evidently,  something  which  acted  as 
a  preventative  of  beriberi  was  removed 
from  the  rice  during  the  polishing 
process.  This  substance,  whatever  it 
was,  did  not  exist  in  the  main  husk  of 
the  grain,  for  that  had  almost  always 
been  removed  in  all  cases.  Therefore, 
it  was  present  in  the  very  thin  layer — 
the  "silver  skin" — which  lies  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  husk-free  seeds. 

SUBSTANCE  IS  ISOLATED 

Dr. 
an 

English  physician, 
made  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  rice  pol- 
ishings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating 
the  substance, 
which  appeared  as 
colorless,  needle- 
shaped  crystals. 
Further  experi- 
ments showed  that 
yeast  and  wheat 
also  contained  this 
substance.  As  it 
was  vital  to  life 
and  health.  Dr. 
Funk  called  it 
"vitamine."  (The 
proper  pronuncia- 
tion gives  the  letter 
"1"  in  the  first  and 
last  syllables  the 
short  sound,  as  in 
the  word  "it.") 


I      In  1906  Professor 
I  Hunt  of  the  Wis- 
>M_M______ra_l  consin  Agricultural 

 ,    .  .  Experiment  Station 

conducted  a  series  of  experiments  re- 
garding vitamines  as  they  affected  the 
health  and  growth  of  cattle.  His  work 
was  continued  by  Dr.  McCollum,  who 
used  rats  as  subjects  of  his  experi- 
ments because  they  required  less  food 
and  reproduced  so  rapidly  that  the 
effects  of  the  diet  upon  the  offspring 
could  be  studied. 

Dr.  McCollum  found  that  rats  fed 
wholly  upon  a  calory  diet— consisting 
of  the  proper  balance  of  carbohydrates 
fats,  proteins  and  salts— soon  stopped 
growing.  Following  the  addition  of 
cheese,  butter  and  similar  animal  fats 
to  their  diet,  growth  was  resumed. 
This  caused  Dr.  McCollum  to  conclude 
that  these  foods  contained  a  new  vita- 
mine.  He  called  this  vitamine  "Fat 
Soluble  A"— that  is,  a  vitamine  asso- 
ciated with  certain  fats.  Similarly  the 
vitamine  discovered  by  Dr.  Funk  was 
called  "Water  Soluble  B,"  because  it 
was  soluble  in  water. 

Fowls  which  were  denied  the  Water 
Soluble  B  vitamine  lost  weight  rap- 
idly and  developed  neuritis,  while  fowls 
which  received  it  remained  healthy 
Moreover,  by  administering  Water  Sol- 
uble B  to  the  first  group*  of  fowls,  the 
disease  was  checked  successfully. 

A  RECENT  DISCOVERY 

Recently  a  third  vitamine  has  been 
added  to  the  list.  The  discovery  of  this 
vitamine,  known  as  "Water  Soluble  C," 
came  about  from  the  fact  that  fruit 
juices,  such  as  lime  juice  and 
lemon  Juice,  are  valuable  as  a  treat- 
ment for  scurvy.  If  the  "silver  skin" 
of  the  rice  grain  prevented  beriberi 
because  it  contained  Water  Soluble  B 
vitamine,  perhaps  fruit  juice,  which 
prevented  scurvy,  also  contained  a 
vitamine.  An  analysis  of  lime  Juice 
showed  this  theory  to  be  correct  Ani- 
mals which  were  denied  Water  Soluble 
C  vitamines  became  semi-paralyxed, 
with  a  marked  brittleness  of  the  bones. 
When  the  vitamine  was  administered 
these  symptoms  disappeared.  In  the 
treatment  of  scurvy  either  Water  Sol- 
uble B  or  Water  Soluble  C  is  effective; 
but  in  the  treatment  of  beriberi  only 
Water  Soluble  B  produces  beneficial 
results. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  the  vitamines  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize.  Rather,  the  important 
point  is  this:  An  animal  may  be  fed 
upon  a  properly  balanced  calory  diet, 
and  still  fall  to  grow.  Yet  auch  a.  diet 
may  be  perfectly  wholesome,  perfectly 
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digestible.  It  may  be  absorbed  and 
the  energy  in  it  liberated.  But  it  will 
not  stimulate  growth.  Something  is 
lacking — something  that  is  clearly  of 
great  importance.  That  something  is 
the  vitamine.  When  these  are  supplied 
the  very  same  diet  becomes  efficient. 

AN  ELEMENT  OF  MYSTERY 

The  question  may  be  asked:  What 
is  the  nature  of  these  vitamines  and 
where  do  they  occur?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  science  cannot  give  a  com- 
plete answer  to  either  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Vitamines  can  be  isolated,  pre- 
cipitated and  redissolved;  but  thus  far 
they  have  defied  analysis.  Neverthe- 
less a  number  of  facts  concerning  their 
character  and  general  behavior  have 
been  collected.  One  of  these  is  that 
there  are  at  least  three  vitamines  of 
importance  to  nutrition,  one  associated 
with  fat,  the  other  two  with  water. 
All  three  must  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  any  diet  providing  proper 
nutrition. 

The  distribution  of  the  known  vita- 
mines in  foodstuffs  covers  a  wide 
range.   Water  Soluble  B  is  abundant 


in  grains,  seeds  and  yeast.  White  flour, 
corn  meal  and  polished  rice  do  not 
contain  it.  Milk  contains  both  the 
Water  Soluble  B  and  Fat  Soluble  A. 
The  latter  also  is  present  in  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  animal  fats, 
but  is  lacking  in  vegetable  fats.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Fat  Soluble  A  does 
not  occur  in  vegetables  from  which 
the  fats  are  extracted.  It  is  present 
in  the  vegetables,  but  is  left  behind 
when  the  oil  and  fats  are  pressed  out. 
However,  it  is  not  present  in  lard,  al- 
though lard  is  an  animal  fat. 

Water  Soluble  C  is  found  in  most 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is  less 
stable  than  the  other  known  vitamines 
and  is  easily  destroyed  by  cooking  and 
dehydration.  The  following  table,  while 
it  is  by  no  means  complete,  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  comparative  occur- 
rence of  vitamines  in  natural  foods. 
The  zero  indicates  a  lack  of  vitamines, 
the  figure  1  a  small  amount,  the  fig- 
ure 2  a  medium  amount,  and  the  fig- 
ure 3  a  large  amount.  A  question 
mark  is  used  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  vitamines  are  present: 


FOODSTUFFS 

Animal  fats  (margerines) 

Apples  (green)   

Beef  (fat)   

Beets  (red)   

Brains   

Bread  (white)   

Bread  (whole  wheat)  .... 

Bran  (wheat)   

Butter   

Cabbage  (fresh)   

Cabbage  (dried)   

Carrots  (young)   

Carrots  (old)   

Corn  (yellow)   

Corn  (white)   

Cream   

Egg  (yolk)  

Egg  (white)   

Fish  (lean)   

Fish  (fat)   

Heart   

Kidneys   

Lard   

Lemons   

Lettuce   

Liver   

Meat  (lean)   

Milk   

Milk  (skimmed)   

Onions   

Oranges   

Peas  (fresh)  

Peas  (dried)   

Potatoes   

Rhubarb   

Rice  (polished)   

Rice  (unpolished)   

Rutabagas   

Sweet  potatoes   

Tomatoes   

Wheat  (whole)   

Wheat  (germ)   

Yeast   
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The  Auximones 


THERE  is  another  auxiliary  food 
body  which  is  essential  to  plant 
growth.  English  scientists  came  upon 
the  trai]  of  this  substance  during  a 
series  of  experiments  concerning  nitro- 
gen fixation  of  soil  by  bacterized  peat. 
Some  remarkable  results  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  plant  growth  were  obtained. 

These  experiments — and  others  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines — demon- 
strated that  bacterized  peat  possessed 
certain  growth-stimulating  elements 
that  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  the 
known  manurial  elements  present. 

Further  investigation  showed  that 
the  stimulating  substances  were  effect- 
ive in  very  small  quantities  and  that 
they  were  soluble  in  water.  In  fact, 
the  action  of  these  unknown  sub- 
stances was  so  similar  to  the  action 
of  food  vitamines  that  a  test  was  made 
to  determine  accurately  their  effect 
upon  growing  plants. 

About  fifteen  pounds  of  bacterized 
peat  was  treated  with  alcohol.  The  ex- 
tract was  filtered  off  and  dried  in  a 
vacuum  to  preclude  foreign  substances 
from  the  air.  The  residue  then  under- 
went a  chemical  treatment  which 
finally  resulted  In  less  than  one-half 
ounce  of  dry  substance. 
Wheat  seedlings  were  selected  for 


the  test.  These  seedlings  were  planted 
in  pots  containing  sand,  ten  seeds  to 
the  pot.  There  were  nine  pots,  divided 
into  groups  of  three.  The  first  group 
received  a  complete  food  solution  made 
up  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash. 
The  second  group  received  the  same 
solution,  but  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  bacterized  peat  added  to  it. 

The  third  group  also  received  the 
food  solution;  but  in  place  of  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  bacterized  peat,  the 
dry  substance  mentioned  above  was 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the 
wheat  plants  were  uprooted,  dried  and 
weighed.  The  third  group — the  plants 
that  had  received  the  dry  substance 
obtained  from  bacterized  peat — showed 
an  increase  in  weight  over  the  first 
group  of  29.4  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
in  weight  over  the  second  group  of 
8.3  per  cent.  This  gave  further  con- 
firmation to  the  theory  that  bacterized 
humogen  contained  substances  very 
similar  to  vitamines. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PEAT 

As  Funk  had  isolated  food  vitamines 
by  treating  an  extract  of  rice  polish- 
Ings  with  silver  nitrate,  a  solution  of 
the  dry  substance  obtained  from  bac- 
terized peat  was  similarly  treated.  A 
brown  precipitate  was  produced.  This 
was  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  made  up 
into  a  solution.  A  series  of  tests,  sim- 
(Contlnaed  on  Page  3D 
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The  Dayton  Automatic  Water  System  brings  you  the  com- 
forts of  a  city  home. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  having  running  hot  and  cold  water 
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Lifetime  Guarantee. 
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-ITS  FREE! 


Just  off  the  press!  52nd  annual  edition  of  California's 
most  popular  planting,  poultry  and  pet  stock  book.  In- 
teresting and  practical  from  cover  to  cover!  Don't  miss 
a  single  word.  Tells  all  about  Panama — Germain's  new 
wonder  rhubarb,  destined  to  make  growers  rich!  Des- 
cribes and  pictures  latest  novelties  in  plant,  flower  and 
vegetable  world ;  gives  complete  information  on  spraying 
dusting,  fertilizing — tells  how  to  feed  and  care  for  poul- 
try, rabbits  and  pet  stock.  The  most 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished— everybody  will  want  a  FREE; 

copy.  Get  yours  today!  Address  Dept.  E,  or  call' 
at  our  retail  store  after  January  15th. 


*  Plan!  Co. 

VI  Cor.tr 
Sixth    Mate  Sts. 


300  SACKS  MOUNTAIN  GROWN,  SALINUS  BURBANKS 

Certfied  Seed  Potatoes 
C.  E.  BURGER, 
PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1-101  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


HUBAM  CLOVER 

The  new  annual  white  sweet  clover  Is  the 
meat  wonderful  legume  known.     Write  for 
booklet    giving   full    particular*   and  price 
of  seed. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  H, 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  I...s  Angeles,  Cal. 
Headquarters  for  Beekeepers'  Supplies. 
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ONE  of  the  most  common  of  the  many 
causes  of  poor  health  of  citrus  is 
the  injurious  effect  of  over-irrigation. 
In  such  cases  the  trees  show  rather  un- 
healthy foliage,  the  leaves  being  chlo- 
rotic  or  yellow,  and  small  in  size.  An 
examination  of  the  root  systems  usually 
indicates  that  there  are  not  many 
fibrous  (feeding)  roots,  and  that  in  the 
worst  cases  many  roots  are  dead  and 
rotting.  On  one  occasion  recently  ob- 
served the  only  roots  keeping  the  tree 
alive  were  those  near  the  surface,  and 
the  main  roots  were  dead. 

VARIOUS  EFFECTS 

Excessive  water  has  several  injurious 
effects  on  the  tree.  Where  over-irri- 
gation is  practiced,  there  is  free  water 
present  for  a  long  period.  Soil  bacteria, 
which  are  so  necessary  in  rendering 
plant  food  available  to  trees,  cannot 
work  where  water  is  In  a  free  state. 
Also,  air  is  forced  out  of  the  soil  for 
a  long  period,  and  even  though  the 
roots  are  surrounded  with  water,  they 
cannot  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  consequently  may  starve  for  water 
and  plant  food. 

Again,  whatever  plant  food  is  avail- 
able in  the  soil  becomes  so  diluted  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  trees  to  ab- 
sorb enough  to  meet  their  needs.  In 
fact,  this  is  such  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion for  roots  that  they  become  weak- 
ened, and  either  remain  in  an  inactive 
state,  or  are  attacked  by  rotting  fungi. 

CAUSES  OF  OVER-IRRIGATION  , 
There  are  many  causes  which  con- 
tribute   towards   over-irrigation  of  a 
grove.   It  sometimes  happens  when  the 
irrigation  "run"  is  too  long,  that  by  the 


time  the  lower  part  of  the  grove  be- 
comes sufficiently  wet,  the  upper  part 
Is  saturated.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
cause. 

There  are  instances  also  in  which  the 
irrigator  is  desirous  of  doing  a  thor- 
ough job  and  is  not  acquainted  with 
injurious  effects  of  excess  water. 

There  are  other  instances  when  irri- 
gations are  given  at  too  frequent  inter- 
vals for  the  particular  type  of  soil. 
There  are  sandy  loams  which  should  be 
irrigated  every  two  weeks,  and  adobe 
soils  which  can  go  as  long  as  90  days 
between  irrigations. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  moisture 
requirements  of  the  partcular  soil  and 
to  base  irrigation  upon  those  require- 
ments. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  excessive 
water  is  due  to  a  plowsole  or  hardpan 
which  dams  up  the  -water.  A  plowsole 
can  be  broken  up,  but  where  there  is 
hardpan,  only  enough  water  should  be 
applied  to  wet  the  area  above  the  hard- 
pan. 

Another  factor  that  sometimes  enters 
into  the  reason  for  applying  too  much 
water  is  where  irrigation  companies 
have  a  system  of  distributing  water  at 
definite  periods.  If  the  time  allotted  to 
a  grower  elapses  without  an  irrigation, 
then  the  grower  has  to  await  his  next 
turn.  He  therefore  irrigates  in  his  turn, 
and  usually  applies  too  much. 

Every  citrus  grower  should  have  a 
soil  auger,  and  with  it  determine  soil 
and  soil  moisture  conditions. 

It  is  very  essential  that  citrus  grow- 
ers pay  particular  attention  to  Irriga- 
tion. There  are  so  many  disastrous 
results  that  can  be  obtained  from  Its 
misuse  and  abuse. — V.  L.  Blanchard. 


Loss  of  Peach 
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WHAT  causes  peftches  to  drop  before 
ripening?  Last  year  there  was  a 
good-slxed  crop,  but  hardly  any  of 
the  fruit  ripened  satisfactorily. — John  Hal- 
ley.  Long  Beach.  Cal. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

There  are  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons for  the  loss  of  fruit  on  peach  trees. 
Your  trouble  sounds  a  little  like  "brown 
rot,"  a  disease  due  to  a  fungus  organ- 
ism. Curl  leaf  also  is  due  to  a  fungus. 
This  sometimes  results  in  the  dropping 
of  the  foliage  and  the  fruit. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  thoroughly 
spray  your  trees  while  dormant  with 
liquid  lime  sulphur,  using  it  at  the 
strength  of  one  gallon  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  This  material  should  not  be  ap- 
plied after  the  trees  have  bloomed  or 
started  growth. 
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Salt  and  June  Drop 

WE  had  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
pear  trees  in  our  yard  that  I  M 
saw  Each  year.  It  would  be  covered  with 
blossoms,  but  when  the  young  pears  became 
the  size  of  cherries  they  would  drop,  leav- 
ing only  about  a  half  doien  fruits  to  ma- 
ture. 

We  ^Id  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  but 
eventually  decided  to  chop  it  down  One 
spring  I  dumped  a  half  barrel  of  brine 
and  salt  In  which  fish  had  been  salted 
down,  around  the  roots  of  the  tree.  thlnk- 
iag  this  treatment  would  kill  It.  Instead, 
that  year  we  had  a  record-breaking  bear- 
ing of  fruit,  two  loads  of  props  being  re- 
quired to  hold  up  the  limbs,  and  even  then 
some  of  them  broke  under  the  weight. 

Is  it  possible  that  June  Drop  Is  caused 
because  of  lack  of  salt  In  the  soil? 

W.   E.   BANCROFT.   Agulla.  Artx. 
REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON. 

Salt,  of  course,  is  an  alkali,  and 
rather  dangerous  to  be  present  in  the 
soil  in  large  quantities.  I  have  known 
of  sodium-chloride  being  so  abundant 
in  certain  localities  that  fruit  trees 
would  not  grow.  We  would  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  application  of  salt 
in  large  quantities  would  injure  trees. 

In  the  case  of  the  pear  tree,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  the  quantity  ap- 
plied was  not  sufficient  to  do  more 
than  slight  injury,  and  a  slight  injury 
to  any  tree  frequently  will  result  in 
sudden  and  temporary  heavy  bearing, 
because  of  nature's  instinct  for  repro- 
duction. 

Also  It  is  possible  that  during  the 
year  in  which  the  tree  bore  so  heavily, 
some  other  variety  close  by  bloomed 
for  the  first  time,  thus  giving  it  the 
benefit  of  cross-pollination. 

To  Increase  Yield 

WHAT   can   be   done   to   Increase  my 
orange  and  lemon  yield?    Some  of 
the  trees  are  covered  with  buds,  but 
very  little  fruit  results. — A  Subscriber. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 
If  the  trees  are  located  favorably  and 
pruning,  irrigation  and  fertilization  are 
such  as  to  keep  them  healthy  and  in 
good  condition,  they  should  bear  fruit. 
Sometimes  trees  become  devitalized  be- 
cause of  the  attack  of  fungus  diseases 
or  certain  insect  pests,  such  as  black 
scale,  mealey  bug,  etc.  Commercial 
orange  and  lemon  growers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  fumigate  their  trees  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas. about, once  in  two 
weeks  to  control  these  Insects. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  county  horticultural 
inspector  or  possibly  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  H.  J.  Ryan  of  Los 
Angeles.  An  examination  of  the  trees 
might  reveal  the  cause  for  their  failure 
to  bear. 


Gumming  of  Plum  Trees 

I Am   having   difficulty  with   a  gumming 
disease  on  my  plum  trees.    How  can  I 
remedy  this  trouble? — B.  W.  O.,  Holly- 
wood. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

There  are  various  things  that  will 
cause  the  gumming  of  plum  trees  and 
I  would  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner J.  F.  Ryan,  Hall  of  Records.  Los 
Angeles.  I  am  sure  either  Mr.  Ryan 
or  one  of  his  inspectors  would  be  glad 
to  look  at  these  trees  and  determine 
what  is  causing  the  gum  to  ooze  from 
them. 

There  is  a  blight  of  stone  fruits 
known  as  bacterial  gummosis  that  af- 
fects them  very  similar  to  the  way 
pear  blight  affects  pear  trees. 

When  this  disease  is  present,  it  Is 
necessary  to  prune  away  all  affected 
portions  of  the  tree.  Borers  frequently 
cause  gumming,  as  will  also  unfavor- 
able soil  conditions  or  injury  of  any 
kind. 


Showed  Some  Speed 

Two  darkeys  had  selected  the  dark 
of  the  moon  for  an  investigation  of 
Colonel  Higglns'  chicken  coops.  But 
the  Colonel  was  waiting  for  them  with 
a  shotgun  loaded  with  rock  salt. 

After  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
he  had  one  badly-scared  culprit  by  the 
collar.  "Where's  your  partner?"  he 
demanded  gruffly. 

"He -he  gone  away  fm  heah.  Boas." 

"When  do  you  think  he'll  come 
back  ?" 

"Come  back?  8- say,  ef  he  corns  back 
as  fast  as  he  went,  he'll  be  back  yes- 
terday ! " 
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Orchard  Step  Ladder 

ABOUT  eight  feet  is  the  length  of 
this  step  ladder.  An  eight  foot 
laddSK  will  permit  the  picker  to  reach 
high  enough  to  reach  all  of  the  fruit 
on  a  low  headed  fruit  tree,  except  that 
which  grows  on  the  top  central 
branches. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  selecting  the 
material  for  a  ladder.  It  should  bo 
light,  but  it  must  be  safe.  It  is  easy 
for  the  picker  to  break  a  leg  if  the 
ladder  should  break. 

The  stringers  should  be  made  of 
straight-grained  wood  that  does  not 
split  easily.  Basswood  or  spruce  meet 
the  requirements  about  as  well  as 
anything,  but  there  are  varieties  of 
pine  that  make  good  ladders. 

The  rungs  should  be  of  hickory,  oak, 
swamp  elm  or  some  similar  timber 
that  will  not  break  off  short  without 
splintering.  If  a  ladder  round  slivers 
or  splinters  it  won't  break  down  sud- 
denly. 

The  stringers  of  this  ladder  need 
not  be  heavier  than  7-8  by  3  inches, 


tapered  to  two  inches  at  the  top,  pro- 
vided that  the  wood  is  tough  and 
straight  grained. 

To  make  a  fancy  ladder  both  the 
stringers  and  the  legs  should  be 
tapered. — Herbert  A.  "Shearer. 

HE  SMOKES  MEAT 
WITHOUT  A  FIRE 


Washington    Farmer    Simply  Applies 
Liquid  Smoke — Flavor  Is  Improved 
and  All  Shrinkage  Prevented 


Victor  Hillhouse  of  Conconully, 
Wash.,  smokes  meat  by  simply  paint- 
ing it  with  Wright's  Smoke. 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
system  of  smoking  meat,"  says  Mr. 
Hillhouse.  "No  more  of  the  smoke 
house  way  for  me.  I  wouldn't  be 
without  Wright's  Smoke  if  it  cost  $10." 

Thousands  have  found  that  the 
Wright  method  improves  the  flavor, 
keeps  meat  sweet  and  free  from  in- 
sects and  prevents  all  shrinkage. 
Wright's  Ham  Pickle,  mixed  with  salt, 
sugar-cures  meat  to  perfection. 

Get  these  genuine,  guaranteed 
Wright  Pure  Food  Products  from 
your  dealer. 

Simply  send  your  name  to  E.  H. 
Wright  Co.,  826-C  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  expert  methods  of  curing  meat. 
Also  learn  how  you  can  get  a  com- 
plete, highest  grade  butchering  set 
at  lowest  factory  cost. — Adv. 


Lower  Machine  Prices 

— a  factor  in  a  brighter  outlook 

for  1922 


MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  that  we  have  reduced  our 
prices  on  farm  machines  for  1922. 
The  lower  figures  apply  on  practically  our 
entire  line  of  grain,  hay,  and  corn  harvest- 
ing machines,  plows,  tillage  implements, 
seeding  machines,  etc. 

Reductions  in  prices  of  farm  machines 
and  other  articles  the  farmer  buys  is  one 
of  the  many  indications  pointing  to  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  farmer's  situa- 
tion. The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
steadily  pouring  aid  from  its  billion  dollar 
fund  into  agricultural  communities  to 
finance  the  farmer.  Freight  rate  reduc- 
tions on  stock,  grain,  hay,  etc.,  now  going 
into  effect,  will  save  many  millions  for  the 
farmers.  Land  values  are  now  on  a  sound- 


er basis.  For  1922,  better  labor  at  lower 
cost  will  be  available,  better  marketing 
conditions  are  being  evolved,  and  recent 
tariff  legislation  also  should  tend  to  in- 
crease farm  product  prices. 

All  these  factors  indicate  that  more 
efficient  production  by  modern  methods 
and  improved  machines  will  mean  greater 
profit  for  the  new  year.  You  cannot  afford 
to  postpone  the  purchase  of  needed  ma- 
chines. Where  repairs  have  been  made 
again  and  again,  beyond  the  point  of  ser- 
viceability, waste  and  loss  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow.  The  present  prices  will  enable 
you  to  replace  the  old  with  efficient 
modern  machines  so  that  best  use  may  be 
made  of  the  opportunities  that  are  certain 
to  come  to  the  farming  world. 


The  International  Harvester  Line 
of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 


Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shelters 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  new  prices  or  in  looking  over  any 
individual  machine,  the  International  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  at  your  service.  Or 
you  may  address  your  inquiry  direct  to  us. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  it  c  » 

CHICAGO 

92  Branches  and  15,000  Dealer*  in  the  United  States 


Bi2  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  larm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

(•  Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog,  « 

US»  F  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


FREE 


TRIAL 


ALLEN'S  SPECIAL  razor  sent  on  15  days 
free  trial.  It  satisfied  it  is  the  best  razor  you 
ever  used  and  you  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us 
S2.26,  If  not  return  it,  (don't  pay  one  cent 
before  trying).  GUARANTEED.  Descrip- 
tive literature  free.  Order  today.  THE 
HOME  BARBER,  RICHMOND,  CALIF. 

"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ads." 


YOUR  ROOF  WONT  LEAK 

if  protected  with 
"HORNEBLENDE"  Asbestos  Fibre  Liquid  Compound 

IT  will  stop  leaks  in  an  old  roof. 

IT  will  preserve  a  new  roof. 

IT  will  add  years  to  the  life  of  ANY  ROOF. 

IT  is  guaranteed  for  10  years! 

Hundreds  of  California  firm  buildings,  warehouses  and  homes 
are  covered  -with  it. 

If  your  roof  needs  attention  write  us  at  once  stating  kind  of  roof — 
shingle,  tin,  or  paper  roofing. 

We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  free  sample  of  HORNEBLENDE  Compound, 
and  give  you  suggestions  that  may  save  you  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 

ADAMSON  &  MACLEAN, 

1496  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Make  Fruit  Crowing  Profitable 
Plant  Roeding'e  "True  Tree*" 

NEW  1922 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 

Ju*t  Usued 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
General  stock  of  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruit  bearing  trees,  orna- 
mentals, vines  and  roses. 


Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres. 

FANCHER 

CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Healthy  Happy  Chicks 

Are  Assured  With  the 

Reliable  Brooder 


New  Improved  1922  model. 

Chicks  will  soon  be  hatching  and 
you'll  want  them  to  be  healthy  and 
hardy.  Keep  them  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

The  Reliable  is  the  lowest  priced 
quality  brooder. 

Burns  kerosene  (blue  flame)  on 
an  oil  level,  without  valves  to  clog. 
No  fumes,  smoke  or  gas,  and  no 
overflow  of  burner. 

Simple  and  Sanitary 
Easy  to  Regulate 

Lots  of  Heat 
Well  Ventilated 

Most  Satisfactory  Brooder  on  the 
Market 

Three  sizes: 

30  inch   350  chicks  or  less 

42  inch   500  checks  or  less 

52  inch  1000  chicks  or  less 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
He  Can  Supply  You  at  Once 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sole  Distributor,  Southern  California 


HART'S  NEW"  BROODER 

PLANS  FOR  HART'S  NEW  IDEAL  BROODER 

Hart's  brooder  la  Ideal  because  there  is  no  overheating,  chilling,  worry  or  grief.  No  getting  up  nights 
to  tend  to  the  beater.  No  thermometer  or  thermostat  used.  No  burnt  air  In  the  brooder  room  or  borer.  Don't 
need  to  teach  chix  to  roost.  False  roosts  are  not  used.  A  child  can  operate  it.  Very  simple.  Turn  any  old 
abed  into  a  brooder  bouse.  Directions  for  new  house.  Costa  Tery  little  to  Install.  $10  to  112  tor  a  500  chli 
size.  200  to  400  chlx  sixes  cost  less.  Low  cost  of  operaUon.  Average  oil  consumption  for  500  chlx  aire  Is  1 
gallon  a  day.  More  at  first,  but  less  toward  last  part  of  brooding.  Tou  buy  the  healer  or  your  hardware 
dealer,  or  perhaps  the  oil  store  that  you  bare  will  do.  City  gas  la  ideal  fuel  for  Hart's  brooder  if  an  abso- 
lutely steady  flow  is  available.  At  Hart's  Poultry  Farm  both  coal  and  other  oil  stoves  were  thrown  out  and 
replaced  wltb  Hart's  brooder.    State  plant  at  Salem.  Ore.,  has  8  of  Hart's  brooders. 

COMBINATION  BROODER  AND  COLONY  HOUSE  WITH 
HEATER  FOR  $5.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  100  CHIX 

A  new  money  saving  invention,  similar  to  Hart's  large  brooder,  except  the  house.  House  costs  about  $7 
or  less  made  of  1x4  flooring  for  floor,  ends  and  back.  Roofed  with  good  shingles.  Anj  old  lumber  can  be 
used,  however.  Broods  100  chlx  or  less.  Large  enough  for  50  pullets  as  a  colony  house  on  range.  Built 
on  runners.  One  horse  can  move  It  anywhere.  Heated  by  small  Incubator  lamp.  Average  oil  consumption 
less  than  one  quart  a  day.  House  and  heater  combined  costs  less  than  any  other  heater  alone  and  far  better. 
Just  the  thing  for  city  lots  and  farms  where  only  a  few  hens  are  kept.  This  brooder  can  also  be  Installed  In 
the  corner  of  most  say  building. 

HART'S  METHOD  OF  FEEDING  AND  CARE  OF  CHIX 

Feeding  directions  tell  not  only  just  what  to  feed  but  exactly  bow  much — right  to  the  ounce — no  guess 
work — not  the  "hit  or  miss"  kind  of  directions.  No  gapes,  toe- picking,  leg  weakness,  diarrhoea,  bloody  drop- 
pings in  Hart's  chlx.  And  a  big  saving  in  feed  bills.  Very  little  high-priced  meat  scraps  are  used.  2000 
pullets  were  raised  at  Salem,  Ore.,  in  one  year  without  meat,  and  many  were  ready  to  lay  in  3H  months. 
Correct  brooding  and  feeding  will  prevent  nearly  all  chick  troubles. 

Other  Items  are  Hart's  method  of  feeding  layers  and  breeders,  culling  and  selecting  the  breeders,  money 
and  labor  saving  devices  that  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 

Hart's  Poultry  Book,  $1.00 
W.  H.  HART,  R.  3,  Box  O,  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Hart's  Poultry  Book  Is  the  only  one  sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  This  Journal  fuarantees 
this  ad.  You  can't  lose.    About  500  books  already  sold  In  California.    Send  for  "Others'  Opinions."  


(Continued  From  Fas;*  6) 


FREE   1922  DAILY  EGG  RECORD  FREE 

Best  method  to  record  your  daily  egg  yield.  Ready  for  mailing 
in    December.      Write    for    your    copy.      A    postal    will  do. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


RELIABLE  NURSERY  PRODUCTS 

Large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  in  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees. 
Small  Fruits,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses, 
Vines,  Perennial  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Fully  equipped  Landscape 
Department.  Planting  plans  furnished  for  residence  grounds, 
large  estates,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.,  also  Tree  Surgery  done. 
All  stock  and  work  the  best.  Write  today  stating  your  needs. 
OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Orenco,  Ore. 

Opportunities  for  More  Salesmen 


off  the  roosta  and  busy.  Mr.  Young  ia 
an  enthualastic  advocate  of  the  "day- 
light-making plan,"  and  states  that  he 
has  used  the  lights  every  year  from 
fall  to  spring,  without  any  noticeable 
effect  upon  the  percentage  of  hatch 
(unless  it  be  an  increase)  and  with 
a  marked  increase  in  egg  production. 

METHOD  OF  FEEDING 

His  feeding  methods  are  up-to-date 
and  quite  uniform.  The  outstanding 
factor  is  gradual  evolution  from  one 
ration  to  another.  No  sudden  and 
radical  changes  are  made.  The  result 
is  natural  and  normal  development  of 
young  stock,  with  very  small  losses 
and  practically  no  digestive  troubles 
or  diseases.  Croup,  chick  diarrhoea, 
and  other  common  diseases  occur 
rarely  in  the  Young  flocks. 

The  chlcka  are  started  on  prepared 
cracked-grain  chick  food.  After  5 
days  a  "chick  mash  with  egg"  is  added, 
given  only  one-half  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing the  first  day.  Gradually  the  time  is 
increased,  so  that  after  about  7  days 
the  tray  is  left  before  the  chicks  from 
8  to  12  each  morning. 

When  the  chicks  are  five  weeks  old, 
they  are  given  mash  with  buttermilk, 
which  is  left  before  them  until  about 
1:30  p.  m.  When  they  are  15  weeks 
old,  Mr.  Young  commences  gradually 
to  mix  In  the  regular  dry  mash  used 
for  the  older  fowls,  and  when  they 
have  reached  5  months,  they  are  given 
straight  dry  mash,  which  finally  is 
left  before  them  constantly.  Until 
this  time,  however,  it  is  removed  early 
in  the  afternoon  each  day. 

EVOLUTION  OF  CHICK  FEED 

Gradually  the  young  stock  is  accus- 
tomed to  grain  morning  and  evening, 
first  receiving  a  scratch  mixture,  pre- 
pared especially  for  chicks:  this  is 
converted  gradually  to  "growing 
scratch,"  to  which  are  added  whole 
wheat,  cracked  corn  and  mllo  after  the 


chased  in  quantities.  For  example,  15 
tons  of  barley  recently  was  Stored  in 
the  granary  at  one  time. 

TRAPNESTING  PULLETS 

The  breeding  end  of  the  business  is 
In  process  of  development.  Hr. 
Young  proposes  to  mate  the  best  of 
his  trapnested  pullets  this  year  to 
cockerels  of  known  high  producing 
strain,  and  to  save  the  cockerels  se- 
cured from  this  mating  for  use  with 
the  entire  flock.  His  fowls  are  noted 
for  their  vim,  vigor,  upstanding  car- 
riage and  sturdiness. 

The  culled  cockerels  are  fattened  on 
the  place,  a  number  of  special  coops 
being  kept  on  hand  for  this  purpose. 
These  are  stacked  in  a  corner  until 
needed.  When  in  use,  they  are  ar- 
ranged conveniently  upon  the  ground. 

The  troughs  for  grain  are  tacked  on 
the  outside,  and  water  jars  also  are 
placed  outside  the  coops,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  waste  or  soiling.  The 
cockerels  are  taken  from  the  brooder 
house  at  from  8  to  9  weeks  of  age. 
They  are  given  a  special  fattening 
mash  (prepared),  twice  daily — all  they 
will  clean  up.  At  the  same  time,  rolled 
barley  soaked  In  lactein  is  fed.  In 
the  evening  they  receive  one  feeding 
of  cracked  corn. 

COCKERELS  SOLD  EARLY 

They  are  fed  only  14  to  18  days  and 
sold  weighing  1 U  to  1V4  pounds.  Mr. 
Young  believes  in  putting  on  the 
weight  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  getting  rid  of  them  before  they 
consume  expensive  feed  in  unprofitable 
ratio  to  the  rate  of  gain.  The  fattened 
cockerels  are  picked  up  by  buyers  with 
trucks  at  the  ranch. 

The  eggs,  too,  are  bought  at  the 
ranch,  where  they  are  graded  by 
weight.  An  interesting  grading  table, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, was  devised  by  Mr.  Young. 

All  these  operations  are  carried  out 


"Close-up"  Vierv  of  Grading  Table 

With  an  egg-cast  on  either  side  and  the  basket  used  for  gathering  resting 
upon  the  rear  "shelf,"  the  grader  places  his  scales  on  the  table  at  the  center. 
The  space  beneath  the  table  is  used  for  record-sheets  or  books-  The 
method  of  using  this  device  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  6. 

"babies"  are  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  with   such   thoroughness  and  system 

Following  are  the  proportions:  that  practically  all  of  the  work  is 

Growing  .cratch                 25  per  cent  £one  }>V   «"»   owner  and   one  helper. 

Cracked  corn    25  per  cent  The  visitor  is  Impressed  by  the  order- 
Wheat                              25  per  cent  llness  and  neatness  of  the  place,  which 

M"o                                 25  Per  cent  reflects  not  only  good  business  acu- 

The  next  step  is  to  replace  the  grow-  men,  but  also  the  pride  of  its  owner, 
ing  scratch  with  whole  barley,  and  the 

final  grain  mixture  is  made  up  as  fol-  AN  ATTRACTIVE  "PLANT" 

OWjorn                                20  per  cent  The  young  poultryman  and  his  wife 

mho                               20  percent  well   may    be    proud   of   their  little 

Wheat                                30  per  cent  "ranch"  which  fronts  upon  the  boule- 

Baricy                              30  per  cent  vard  between  Downey  and  Whittier. 

A  dry  mash  is  kept  constantly  be-  Los  Angeles  County,  and  is  surrounded 

fore  all  the  adult  birds.  by  citrus  and  walnut  orchards. 

The  breeding  pens  are  supplied  with  Here  they  enjoy  every  advantage  of 

a  special  "breeder's"  mash.  city  life — water,  gas,  electricity,  and 

In  addition  to  the  shell  and  grit,  all  comforts,  within  a  stone's  throw 

a  tonic  mixture  is  given  occasionally.  of  a  thriving  town  and  only  40  minutes' 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  simple  drive  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  Yet 

feeding  plan.    Prepared  foods  are  used  the  fresh  air  of  the  open  spaces,  the 

entirely,  except  for  the  grain  mixture,  freedom  from  noise  and  dust,  the  vsJ- 

the  ingredients  for  which  are  pur-  ley  warmth  and  the  ocean  breezes  are 
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theirs  also.    Their  bungalow  home  is 
a    model    of    convenience,    and  the 
grounds  are  landscaped  attractively. 
REMARKABLY  PLANNED 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
little  farm  is  its  apparent  freedom 
from  crowding.  This  reflects  the  most 
careful  planning.  For,  although  the 
equipment  includes  a  pump-house, 
machine  shed,  granary  and  other  small 
buildings,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, there  is  reserved  considerable 
of  the  two-acre  space  for  garden,  and 
at  no  point  does  one  gain  the  impres- 
sion of  lacking  elbow-room.  Yet,  it 
is  this  very  concentration  of  equip- 
ment that  reduces  the  labor  and  in- 
creases the  efficiency. 

Mr.  Young  is  said  to  have  refused 
$25,000  for  his  "plant."  He  is  more 
interested  in  expansion  than  in  dis- 


"The  beginner,  even  with  plenty  of 
capital,  should  make  up  his  mind  that 
it  will  require  at  least  two  years  to 
get  started,"  warns  Young.  "More- 
over, it  will  require  considerable 
money  to  get  started  right.  I  came 
out  here  nearly  five  years  ago  from 
Iowa  with  about  $20,000  and  before  I 
knew  it,  most  of  this  had  gone  into 
my  plant.  And  nearly  all  the  build- 
ings were  completed  before  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  construction  that 
came  just  during  and  after  the  war. 
I  raised  all  my  own  pullets  from  baby 
chicks.  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business  are  due 
nek  of  capital,  and  nearly  one- 
third  to  reckless  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal without  the  experience  to  back  it 
up." 

"Can  you  give  some  idea  of  the  in- 


Green  Feed  Mill  Under  Shelter 

Typical  of  the  system  and  modern  equipment  of  the  Young  poultry  plant, 
is  this  machine  shed,  with  cement  floor,  containing  a  motor-driven  feed- 
mill  for  grinding  grain  and  chopping  green  feed.    The  motor,  hung  high 
up  under  the  rafters,  is  protected  by  a  special  box. 


posing  of  his  holdings,  present  plans 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional acreage. 

THOROUGH  ACCOUNTING 

Egg  and  feed  records  are  kept  ac- 
curately; in  fact  the  entire  bookkeep- 
ing system  is  thorough  and  efficient. 
Yet,  the  young  poultryman  was  loath 
to  give  out  the  figures  as  to  his  net 
profits.  He  cautioned  against  under- 
estimating the  cost  of  attaining  suc- 
cess. 

■nniiiiiuiiimiiniiiiiiiinimininiHiHiiiiiiwiNiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiinn  tin:  minim  iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimii  ihiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiini  inn 


terest  on  your  investment  to  date?"  he 
was  asked. 

"Just  put  it  this  way,"  was  the  reply, 
after  some  deliberation.  "Any  one 
who  makes  a  study  of  the  business  and 
who  goes  into  it  on  the  right  basis, 
should  be  able  to  net,  above  feed  and 
labor,  at  least  $1.50  per  hen  per  year." 
He  smiled  knowingly. 

And  so,  I  presume  we  shall  have  to 
let  it  go  at  that.  But — $10,000  a  year 
— that's  SOME  egg  money — from  two 
acres! 


©El  llll 


By  Bill  Brahma 


[Editor's  Note — "Bill  Brahma"  ha*  been 
raising  poultry  for  30  years.  He  has  hatched 
chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese  and  squabs, 
with  Incubators,  hens  and  even  damp  cloths 
In  an  oven!  He  has  raised  them  In  all 
kinds  of  contrivances  and  by  all  kinds  of 
systems.  He  has  conducted  all  sorts  of 
experiments.  One  of  his  most  Important 
conclusions  Is  that  there  Is  much  more  to> 
be  learned  about  poultry,  and  that  possibly 
a  few  yeant  hence,  many  of  the  theories 
accepted  today  will  be  scrapped!] 

TELL  me!  If  pullets  are  hatched  In 
January  and  begin  to  lay  in  Au- 
gust, then  put  in  a  full  year  producing 
eggs  (which  establishes  them  as  heavy 
layers)  why  should  they  be  discarded 
if  they  begin  to  moult  in  July  when 
they  are  18  months  old? 

Yet  certain  experts  say:  "If  your 
hens  moult  before  August  first,  get 
rid  of  them!" 


moult  AFTER  their  year's  laying;  it 
is  from  having  a  slight  moult  just 
about  the  time  they  first  start  laying, 
which  generally  results  in  keeping 
them  back  just  when  you  need  their 
eggs — and  frequently  it  is  60  days  be- 
fore they  get  started  again. 


Chickens  that  are  from  good  sound 
stock,  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
brought  through  their  first  six  months; 
and  are  strong  and  healthy  when  they 
begin  to  lay  will  commence  to  moult 
Just  before  they  end  the  year's  laying, 
and  if  it  is  in  July  well  and  good, 
they  should  be  over  the  moult  and  lay- 
ing again  by  November  when  eggs 
are  at  the  highest  price. 


Within  ten  years  California,  the 
writer  believes,  will  be  the  greatest 
producing  and  shipping  center  for  eggs 
and  dressed  poultry  in  the  world!  Ten 
years  ago  local  poultrymen  were  com- 
plaining of  low  prices  because  such 
great  supplies  were  shipped  into  this 
State  from  the  East  and  North.  But 
now  California  is  shipping  immense 
quantities  of  both  meat  and  eggs  to 
far  eastern  cities  and  receiving  pre- 
mium prices  for  them.  In  fact,  reports 
tell  of  enormous  shipments  direct  to 
London,  England,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  regular  market  demand  from  the 
British  Isles. 


How  many  of  our  mountain  "dry- 
farmers"  could  enjoy  prosperity  instead 
of  simply  "grubbing"  for  a  living  if 
they  would  keep  a  few  hundred  hens! 


But  the  real  danger  of  very  early 
hatched  chicks  is  not  from  an  early 


If  you  have  decided  upon  your  breed, 
get  the  best  stock  you  can  afford,  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  quality  than  to 
quantity. 


YouNeedaFarminCanada 

If  you  are  to  secure  that  independence,  success  and  pros- 
perity which  has  been  the  reward  of  thousands  of  American 
fanners  who  have  preceded  you. 

QJ  These  farmers  knew  of  the  rich  tracts 

of  Canadian  Pacific  agricultural  land  for  sale  in 
Western  Canada  at  low  prices— open  prairie, 
partially  wooded  or  park  and  well-timbered  lands 
'—all  virgin,  fertile  and  productive.  They  knew 
they  could  not  obtain  such  lands  elsewhere  at 
such  prices— at  an  average  of  $18  per  acre. 

Q  They  knew  that  Western  Canada  has 
carried  away,  year  by  yaar,  first  international 
honors  for  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  livestock. 

Q  They  knew  of  the  success  that  had 

been  won  by  farmers  from  their  own  state  who 
had  preceded  them.  They  knew  that  Canadian 
farm  values  are  steadily  increasing  and  that  each 
year  they  delayed  they  would  have  to  pay  more 
to  purchase  desirable  farms. 

Q  They  wanted  larger  holdings  for  their 

growing  families.  They  knew  they  could  secure 
sufficient  land  upon  terms  unobtainable  elsewhere 
-20  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

Q  Asa  result,  16,000  American  fanners 
took  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  moved 
to  Western  Canada  last  year. 

Q  In  Canada  the  government  and  the 
railroads  help  the  farmer  in  every  possible  way. 
It  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Taxes  are  low;  laws 
are  just ;  transportation  facilities  and  markets  are 
excellent.  Language,  social  customs,  religion, 
money  and  other  conditions  are  the  same  as  to 
the  United  States. 

Investigate  these  facts  for  yourself  and  let  us 
fill  your  need.  Write  today  for  information  to 

M.E.THORNTON,  Superintendent  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  Street,  E.  CALGARY,  ALBERTA 


Thousands  of 
American  farmer* 
have  made  proa, 
peroua  homes  in 
Canada.  There  will 
be  more  thie  year. 
Can  you  afford  not 
to  follow  them? 


Don't  Miss  These! 

Among  the  many  big  features  of  the  February 
number  will  be — 

The  Biggest  Little  Farm  in  California 

This  is  the  story  of  two  women  who  have  lived  well  for  20 
years  upon  the  income  from  one-half  acre! 


How  to  Succeed  With  Bees 

Another  practical,  helpful  article  by  W.  B.  Dickenson,  who 
is  writing  a  series  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


A  Treat  For  Our  Women  Readers 

(The  Editor  won't  tell  any  more  than  this.) 


A  Wonderful  New  Surprise  for  the  Children 


Co-operative  Livestock  Marketing 

An  eye-opening  article,  written  especially  for  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  by  M.  A.  W.  Lee,  head  of  the  livestock  department 
of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Exchange. 


A  Thrilling  Bit  of  Fiction 

A  short  story,  by  a  new  writer,  brimming  with  pathos,  love  and  humor. 

ALL  THESE  AND  MANY  MORE 

NOTE  YOUR  ADDRESS  LABEL  NOW.    IT  IS  ADVISABLE  TO 
RENEW  WELL  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE  OF 
EXPIRATION. 
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NEW 
BRITAIN 
TRACTOR 

6  H.  P. 
Two  Cylinder 
EQUIPMENT 
9-in.  Plow 
4-ft.  Disc  Harrow 
7-tooth  Cultivator 
and  Hitches 


7/teNew  Britain  Tractor 


Chas.  Berg  Implement  Co. 


342-348  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Distributors 

NEW  BRITAIN  TRACTORS 
KIRSTIN  STUMP  PULLERS 


Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices 

We  display  a  full  line  of  farm 
implements  on  our  sales  floor. 


CfRESH  AIIU 


If  you  are  going  to  BROOD 
anywhere  from  200  to  1500 
BABY  CHICKS  and  would  like 
to  have  a  SYSTEM  that  will 
furnish  all  the  WARM,  FRESH 
AIR  required,  no  matter  what 
the  climatic  conditions  may  be, 
write  us  for  our  LITERATURE 
on  KRESKY  STOVES.  Ask  for 
Literature  No.  66,  which  de- 
scribes all  sizes. 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


Oil  Spraying 

should  be  done  with  Ortho 
Oil  Emulsions.  So  thoroly 
emulsified  that  it  mixes 
readily  with  hard  water  and 
remains  perfectly  emulsified. 


Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


California  (Spray-Chemical 

|™1IIIIIIIIICompany,:|!I|||||||!I|||!!|| 

II  Watsonvillc       ■;;  l.cAtirli 


Address  Dept.  jj 


WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  alck  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  unknown 
and  wonderful  new  element  brings  re- 
lief to  so  many  sufferers  from  Constipation, 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Neu- 
ralgia. Nervous  Prostration,  High  Blood 
Pressure  and  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart, 
Lungs,  Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments. 
You  wear  Degnen's  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad 
day  and  night,  receiving  the  Radio-Active 
Hays  continuously  into  your  system,  causing 
a  healthy  circulation,  overcoming  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are 
getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  Tou  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  it  Is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  is  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but  wear 
it.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  most 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  Is  that 
It  Is  sold  so  reasonable  that  it  Is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
yoj  try  it  at  our  risk.  For  full  information 
write  today — not  tomorrow.  Radium  Ap- 
pliance Co.,  720  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 


Our  Scientific  Method  toil  I  atop  that 


Study  at  Home  If  you  choose.  Send  for  free  2C_ 
page  book.  It  tells  how  our  Natural  Guaranteed  j 
'   Method  quickly  corrects  StammerlDf?  or  Stuttering.  1 
>  Write  THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE  (Founded  1894)  \ 
179  Lewis  Bldg..  71-77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Free-ConAet/s  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  fall  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  bens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conker's  Book  Is  worth 
dollars  to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  G<  C*  COflKCY  CO.      6590  Irtsswai, 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

tf^^         HAND  POWEft 

latSiumpPuIler 


One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  bett  inch 
steel  cable.  No  Diffuse — No 
Eipsaie  for  Teams  or  Power 

Works  byleverage — same 
principle  as  a  jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel- 
guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov* 
ernment  experts. 

Write  today  for  free  book* 
let  on  Land  Clearing. 
The  Filzpatrick  Prodscti 
Corporation 

99  John  St.,  New  York 
952  Mission  Street,  Box  25 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


NEW  PRICES  ON  DOUBLE  CATCH  GOPHER  TRAPS. 

TI'e^i,U>m— d   '°r  thlS  tFaP  haS  been  the  resuIt  of  having  satisfied   users.     With  these 
" "*  traps  you  can  rid  your  place  of  gophers.     Catches  rodents,  old,  young. 

big,  little,  wise  or  otherwise.  Increased  production  enables  us  to 
make  a  lower  price.  For  sale  at  hardware  and  seed  stores.  Price  SOc. 
If  you  cannot  secure  the  trap  at  home,  we  will  send  one  to  you  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price.  Two  traps  for  $1.00.  Illustrated  circu- 
lars free. 

E.  J.  CHUBBUCK  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  O, 

731  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  California. 


By  Marshall  A.  Stutsman 


TO  RAISE  a  thousand  turkeys  in 
one  year,  at  an  average  valua- 
tion  of   $6   each,    means  $6000 
gross  receipts  at  Christmas  time.  The 
net  cost  of  raising  them  should  be 
about  $1500,  divided  as  follows: 
Feed     for     breeding     stock  (If 

bought  from  farmers)  f  100.00 

Feed   for  poults   (If  Insects  and 

green  feed  available)   100.00 

Grain   stubble  for  range  at  10c- 

per  acre    100.00 

Housing  expense,  approximately.  600.0C 
Labor  for  12  months   600.00 

If  there  is  an  abundance  of  green 
feed  and  insects  in  the  spring  for  the 
stock,  and  if  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
dustrious youngsters  in  the  family 
who  are  willing  to  aid  in  cutting  the 
labor  cost,  the  above  estimate  may  be 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  task  involves  un- 
derstanding, system  and  hard  work. 
To  know  what  should  be  done  and  to 
insist  upon  its  being  done  are  imper- 
ative. 

SELECTION  OP  STOCK 
The  first  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant consideration  is  selection  of  breed- 
ing stock.  They  should  be  of  good 
type  and  color,  free  from  disease,  and 
of  high  producing  and  healthy  strain. 
The  hens  should  not  be  exceedingly 
small,  nor  the  toms  too  heavy. 

The  turkey  hen  should  lay  contin- 
uously, if  "broken  up"  when  she  be- 
comes broody  and  wants  to  set.  Forty 
hens  should  average,  therefore,  thirty 
eggs  each,  as  when  one  clutch  is  com- 
pleted and  mating  takes  place,  the  hen 
will  commence  laying  another  clutch 
in  about  a  week.  During  the  season, 
therefore,  a  total  of  1200  eggs  should 
be  secured  from  forty  hens. 

These  eggs  should  give  a  hatch  of 
more  than  90  per  cent,  and  from  the 
number  hatched  more  than  90  per  cent 
should  be  raised,  and  after  proper  de- 
duction of  the  loss  one  should  have 
1000  turkeys  to  market  In  the  fall. 

But  the  importance  of  using  great 
care  in  selection  of  breeding  stock 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  I 
have  produced  the  above  percentages 
but  out  of  1500  hens  only  56  were  se- 
lected as  eligible  for  breeding,  these 
being  mated  with  American  wild  toms. 
SELECTION  FOR  BREEDING 
In  selecting  these  birds  for  breeding, 
we  observed  all  the  points  of  the 
American  standard  of  perfection,  all 
tests  of  the  Hogan  system,  general 
characteristics,  indicating  peaceful, 
quiet  disposition,  length  of  shank  and 
type  of  breast  bone  and,  finally,  head 
covering  (caruncles,  feathers,  or 
hairy),  the  two  latter  types  being  our 
preference. 

Allow  one  torn  to  each  four  hens, 
with  one  or  two  extra  toms  held  in 
reserve  as  protection  in  ease  of  loss. 
By  avoiding  overbreeding,  one  will  not 
only  Increase  the  percentage  of  hatches 


Experience  vs. 
Theory 

rf'  HE  writer  of  this  article, 
■*  who  it  contributing  a 
Mrin  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  hat  had  yearm  of  ex- 
perience aa  a  breeder  and  at 
a  producer  of  market  stock. 
Thit  month  he  speaks  in 
termt  of  the  large  flocks, 
which  have  made  California 
famout  at  a  turkey  center. 
Questions  of  subscribers  not 
antwered  in  the  article  will 
be  given  prompt  attention  by 
mail. — Editor. 


and  poults,  but  also  prolong  the  life 

of  fine  toms. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  PENS 

Separate  pens,  about  20x40  feet,  for 
breeding,  should  be  constructed. 
Larger  pens  are  better,  and  if  they 
have  shade  and  face  an  alfalfa  field, 
so  much  the  better.  If  the  pens  are 
built  in  a  row,  leave  a  five-foot  space 
between  them,  so  that  it  will  be  Im- 
possible for  the  turkeys  to  fight 
through  the  wire  and  cut  their  mouths, 
which  may  cause  canker  and  even 
death.  Another  reason  for  this  Is  that 
frequently  one  torn  will  irritate  an- 
other, especially  one  that  has  been 
conquered  previously  In  fighting. 
Sometimes  on  this  account  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hang  a  strip  of  burlap  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  birds. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  if  the 
entire  flock  is  allowed  to  range  to- 
gether the  toms  will  fight,  the  vic- 
torious "turk"  at  once  assembling  his 
"harem,"  with  resultant  loss  In  poults 
through  infertility. 

The  nests  should  be  placed  in  the 
pens  so  that  the  hen  can  be  retained 
in  the  nest  where  she  starts  to  set 
and  will  remain  in  a  pen  when  taken 
from  the  nest  to  feed. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NESTS 
Our  nests  are  arranged  with  six  or 
more  in  a  row,  and  are  two  feet  square 
and  two  feet  high.  The  nests  should 
be  cool  and  well  protected  from 
snakes,  squirrels,  gophers,  mice,  wea- 
sels, coyotes,  wildcats,  hawks  and 
eagles.  The  nest  proper  should  be 
on  the  ground,  but  built  up  with  soil 
about  six  inches  to  prevent  water  from 
getting  into  it  in  case  of  rain.  The 
nest,  furthermore,  should  be  smooth 
and  free  from  pebbles  or  projections 
that  might  break  the  eggs  when  the 
hen  rolls  them.    A  light  covering  of 
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Nol  Turkey;  Not  Hens.  What  Are  They? 

No,  these  are  nol  young  ostriches.  'They  are  "Tureens,"  so  named  by  Z.  T. 
Spencer  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  who  has  a  flock  of  45  of  these  strange  buds, 
developed  by  him  after  years  of  experimental  breeding.  They  represent  an 
absolute  cross  between  the  Buff  Orpington  hen  and  the  bronze  turkey  gobbler, 
their  owner  asserts.  The  turkens  are  said  to  be  excellent  layers,  while  the  meat, 
according  to  epicures,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  turkey.  Mr.  Spencer 
slates  that  he  has  reached  a  standard  and  believes  that  his  new  creation  will 
add  to  our  commercial  breeds  a  valuable  fowl. 
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straw  and  a  sprinkling  of  lice  powder 
completes  the  nest. 

The  pens  should  be  provided  with 
sandy  loam,  so  that  the  dust  bath  will 
not  be  neglected,  as  this  is  important 
in  the  control  of  lice.  Shell  and  grit 
also  should  be  kept  in  the  pens. 

CARE  OF  BIRDS 

The  care  given  the  birds  under  con- 
finement is  extremely  important.  Al- 
ways give  feeds  of  good  quality,  free 
from  mold,  smut  and  musty  odor. 
The  grain  should  be  the  best,  whether 
whole  or  ground.  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  buy  grains  ground  at  the 
mill,  such  as  barley,  bran,  feed  meal 
and  oats.  Mix  the  four  by  using  one- 
half  bran  and  one-half  equal  parts  of 
the  three  grains,  to  which  add  fish 
meal  or  ground  .  beef  scrap,  eight 
pounds  to  every  one  hundred  pounds 
of  mixed  grain.  Finally,  add  one 
pound  of  charcoal.    Feed  this  moist. 

When  alfalfa  pasture  is  available, 
each  pen  should  be  let  out  separately 
for  a  short  time,  say  fifteen  minutes. 
This  should  be  in  the  morning  or  eve- 
ning. Clean,  sharp  sand  should  be 
available. 

The  owner  should  watch  the  birds 
when  they  are  feeding  as  failure  to 
feed  is  an  indication  of  some  trouble. 
The  droppings  always  give  indication 
of  the  nature  of  any  approaching  dis- 
ease, but  the  appearance  of  the  eyes 
and  actions  of  the  bird  also  show  the 
danger  signals. 

As  a  remedy  and  also  a  disease  pre- 
ventive, I  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
use  cholerine  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son to  keep  birds  "on  their  feed." 

ON  THE  RANGE 

When  the  1000  young  birds  are  "on 
the  roosts,"  we  are  ready  to  turn  them 
out  on  the  range.  I  paid  10  cents  an 
acre  for  2200  acres  of  grain  stubble 
in  Riverside  County.  From  June  15  to 
market  time,  when  the  birds  are  on 
the  range,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
herding  them  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  sell. 

An  ideal  location  for  extensive"  tur- 
key raising  is  in  the  arid  or  desert 
regions,  close  to  valley  grain  fields. 
Thousands  more  turkeys  could  be  fat- 
tened upon  the  waste  grain  in  Califor- 
nia fields.  Some  owners  are  handling 
them  on  a  large  scale,  putting  as  many 
as  5000  upon  the  range  annually. 

Because  of  the  danger  from  wild 
animals,  it  is  customary  to  herd  large 
flocks  constantly,  the  herder  being 
equipped  with  saddle  horse,  a  gun  and 
an  intelligent,  faithful  Collie  dog. 

(Other  article*  by  Mr.  Stutsman,  a  prac- 
tical turkey  breeder  and  market  producer, 
"ill  follow.— Editor.) 


By  V.  O.  Hansen 

LOOKING  back  one  year,  we  recall 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  the  market  price  of  poul- 
try, especially  hens  and  broilers,  was 
higher  than  during  December.  Per- 
haps the  same  will  hold  true  this 
year.  If  your  market  fowls  were  not 
ready  for  the  holiday  trade,  why  not 
prepare  them  for  market  after  the 
New  Year? 


Leghorn  pullets  hatched  during  Jan- 
uary should  lay  in  four  months.  How- 
ever, those  hatched  late  in  the  season 
require  from  five  to  six  months  to 
complete  their  growth  to  the  laying 
stage. 


A  "Van  Nuys  poultryman  explains 
why  he  raises  Leghorn  cockerels  to 
broiler  size.  He  claims  the  market 
returns  from  the  cockerels  cover  the 
cost  of  the  entire  lot  of  chicks,  plus 
the  feed  of  both  cockerels  and  pullets 
to  time  of  marketing.  This  leaves  the 
pullets  as  clear  profit,  less  the  cost  of 
labor. 


Tn  selling  a  breeding  male,  give  him 
a  rest  of  about  a  week  before  shipping 
so  that  he  will  arrive  in  vigorous  con- 
dition. 


Poultry  manure  has  great  value  as 
a  fertilizer.  For  use  with  flower  bed 
or  garden,  mix  with  sand  or  straw  so 
that  it  will  not  be  too  strong.  By 
using  poultry  manure  a  grower  states 
he  can  secure  fruit  the  first  year  from 
grape  cuttings. 


THREE  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  PRIZES 


ANSWER 
THIS 
PUZZLE 

It  Costs 
Nothing 
to  Try 

EVERY- 
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How  Many  Objects  Beginning  With  T  Can  You  Find  in  This  Picture? 
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LAYMORE 
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PRICE 

$1.00 
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Mayer's 
Hatchery, 

•  '■"••ill  MrM 

That's  what  you  are  to  determine.  Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?  And  it  is  easy.  Without  any  trouble 
whatever  you  can  readily  see  such  objects  as  "cow,"  "calf,"  "cigar,"  etc.,  can't  you?  Well  the  others 
are  just  as  easy  to  see,  but  the  idea  is  to  see  who  can  find  the  most.  Fifteen  cash  prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  fifteen  best  lists  of  words  submitted  in  answer  to  this  puzzle.  The  person  sending  in  the 
largest  and  nearest  correct  list  of  objects  ghown  In  the 
picture,  starting  with  the  letter  "G"  will  win  first  rrize; 
second  best,  second  prize,  etc. 

Get  out  a  pencil  or  your  pen  and  ink  and  start  making  up  a  list 
of  words  you  can  find  in  the  picture  above  starting  with  the  letter 
'C.  It  Is  not  a  trick  puzzle  and  all  objects  are  clearly  shown. 
Nothing  Is  hliUk-n  and  you  don't  need  to  turn  tbe  picture  upside  down 
or  sideways:  ft  is  Interesting,  educational  and  fascinating.  Nothing 
hard:  lust  different  Yes.  all  join  in — old  folks,  middle  aged  and  young 
folks.  See  who  can  find  the  most  "C"  words.  As  soon  as  you  have  your 
list  made  up.  send  It  in  and  try  for  the  big  prizes. 

It  costs  nothing  to  take  part  and  you  (To  not  have'  to  send  In  a 
single  order  for  Laymore  to  win  a  prize.  If  your  answer  Is  awarded 
first  prize  by  the  judges,  you  will  win  $20.  but  If  you  would  like  to 
win  more  than  $20,  we  are  making  some  dandy  cash  prize  offers,  as 
shown  tn  the  prize  box  at  the  right,  whereby  you  can  win  bigger  cash 
prizes  by  sending  In  an  order  for  our  famous  Laymore. 


MAKES  GriHE.  CAZY  MEN, JLAY 


Jf  w  c  nl»coTery  tones  up  your  hens  and  makes  them  lay.    Thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  are  making  more  money  today  than  they  ever  thought  possible.  The  reason  Is  Laymore.  We 
JUIiL     K  one.  "i0  "*'  chickens  to  know  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  wonderful  com- 
pound.   Mayer  s  Famous  Laymore  is  offered  at  half  price  during  this  big  advertising  campaign 
5    PACKAGES.    $2.00;    15    PACKAGES.  $5.00 


THE  PRIZES 


Winning  answers  will  receive  prizes  as  follows: 


II  No 
UlMORE 


If  S2  Worth 
ol  LAYMORE 


II  $5  Worth 
ot  LAYMORE 


OBSERVE  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


1.  Any  man.  woman,  glr\  or  boy  lMng  In 
the  United  States,  but  residing  outside  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  who  la  not  an 
employe  or  relative  of  an  employe  of  the 
Mayer  Hatchery  may  submit  an  answer.  It 
costs  nothing  to  try. 

2.  All  answers  must  be  mailed  by  February 
4.  1922. 

3.  Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only  numbering  each  word  1,  2. 
3,  etc.  Write  your  full  name  and  address 
on  each  page  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 
If  you  desire  to  write  anything  else,  use  a 
separate  sheet. 

4.  Only  worda  found  In  the  English  diction- 
ary will  be  counted.  Do  not  use  hyphenated, 
compound  or  obsolete  words.  Use  either  the 
singular  or  plural  but  where  the  plural  is 
used  the  singular  can  not  be  counted,  and 
rice  Tersa. 

5.  Words  of  the  same  spelling  can  he  used 
only  once,  even  though  used  to  designate  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  same  object  can  be 
named  only  once;  however,  any  part  of  the 
object  may  also  be  named. 

6.  The  answer  having  the  largest  at*d  near- 
est correct  list  of  names  of  visible  objects 
shown  in  the  picture  that  begin  with  the  let- 

'C**  will  be  awarded  first  prize,  etc.  Neat- 


upon  deciding  the  winners. 

7.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answer- 
ing- the  puzzle,  but  only  one  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  any  one  household ;  nor  will  prize* 
be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  group 
outside  of  the  family  where  two  cr  more 
have  been  working  together. 

8.  There  will  be  three  independent  judges  ; 
having  no  connection  with  the  Mayer  Hatch- 
ery, who  will  judge  the  answers  submitted  and 
award  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  contest, 
and  participants  agree  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  judges  as  final  and  conclusive.  The 
following  three  registered  Minnesota  school 
teachers,  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  St  Paul,  Minn.,  have  agreed  to  act  as 
judges  of  this  unique  competition: 

Miss  Mable  Claire   Kline.   Miss  Meta 
Goetsche  and  Miss  Laura  Johnson. 

9.  All  answers  will  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration regardless  of  whether  or  not  an 
order  for  Mayer's  Laymore  is  sent  in. 

10.  The  announcement  of  the  prize  win- 
ners and  the  correct  list  of  words  will  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  contest  and  a  copy 
mailed  to  each  person  sending  in  an  order 
for  Laymore. 

Copyrighted,  1921.  By  Mayer  Co. 
ness,  style  or  handwriting  have  no  bearing  (Extra  copies  of  Puzzle  Picture  free  on  request) 
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vrnt  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  given 


YOU  CAN  WIN  $1,000 

HERD'S  HOW:  If  your  answer  wins  FIRST,  SECOND  or 
THIRD  prize,  and  you  have  ordered  $2  worth  of  Laymore,  you 
will  receive  $300  as  your  prize,  instead  of  $20:  FOURTH  prize. 
$100;  FIFTH  prize.  $50.     (See  2nd  column  In  prize  list.) 

Or.  if  your  answer  wins  FIRST.  SECOND  or  THIRD  prize, 
and  you  have  ordered  $5  worth  of  Laymore.  you  will  receive 
$1000  as  your  prize.  Instead  of  $20:  FOURTH  prize.  $250; 
FIFTH  prize.  $125,  etc.    (See  2nd  column  in  prize  list). 

How  Is  that  for  a  liberal  offer?  But,  LOOK,  there  are 
THREE  $1000  prizes.  Therefore,  if  you  stand  FIRST.  SECOND 
or  THIRD  and  have  purchased  $5  worth  of  Laymore  you  will 
win  $1000. 

It  takes  only  a  $5  order  of  Laymore  for  you  to  qualify  your 
answer  for  the  THREE  Bid  J1U00  REWARDS.  Absolutely  $5 
worth  Is  all.  Of  course,  you  can  order  two  or  three  tLmea  this 
amount  at  one  time.  If  you  care  to,  but  $5  worth  is  the  maximum 
necessary  to  qualify  your  answer  for  the  BIQ  $1000  CASH 
PRIZES. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie,  each  winner  will  receive  the  stipulated 

award. 

Although  It  is  not  necessary  to  order  Laymore  to  win  a  prize, 
a  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  It  is  the  biggest  prize  after 
all  in  tbe  Increased  egg  production  it  will  bring  you. 

MAYER  COMPANY 

600-608  Washington    Avenue,  North 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Odd  shaped  or  soft  shelled  eggs 
usually  Indicate  too  rapid  laying.  Soft 
shells  frequently  are  caused  by  lack 
of  lime  in  the  system.  Use  finely 
ground  shell  in  the  mash. 


An  egg  ranch  near  Van  Nuys  has  a 
standing  offer  of  $10  for  any  chicken 
mite  or  louse  found  on  his  premises. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  his  hens  run  in 
flocks  of  1000  to  a  pen.  All  the  build- 
ings on  his  ranch  were  erected  by  him 
so  that  he  inherited  no  infestation 
from  previous  generations  of  fowls. 
Although  he  buys  baby  chicks  each 
year,  he  allows  no  poultry  dealer  to 
bring  his  vehicle  on  the  ranch. 


N0N-ALCOH0LICx 


.  BOTRBOK, 


_  Vsco  Fox 
Flavoring  and  , 
Colohjno.Ices,  < 


(moves,  Beverages 
Sauces.Puddings,  etc. 


5K?NON-PAREIL  CO., 

^,6  BEACH  STHEET., 
L    BOSTON,  MASS. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  adt." 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  (no 
money).  We  are  so  sure  that  we  can 
please  yon  that  we  will  send  you  our 
Angelus  Lever  Self  Filler  Fountain  Pen, 
postpaid,  10  days  free  trial.  If  it  pleases, 
send  us  $31.83;  if  not,  return  it.  Can  be 
had  In  vest  pocket  or  regular  size. 
Mention  size  you  wish. 
Agents  wanted. 

Angelus  Pen  Co. 
Dept.  B,  4700  Cimarron  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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'fig/fit1 


SUPER  GIANT  JUNIOR 


Higher  Pressure  and  Larger  Capacity! 

A  new  achievement  in  sprayer  building,  combining 
high  pressure  and  very  large  capacity  in  a  compact 
rig  of  moderate  weight  that  can  be  easily  hauled 
by  an  ordinary  team.  Throws  14  gallons  of  liquid 
a  minute  at  300  pounds  pressure,  and  has  a  300- 
gallon  tank,  which  means  quick,  thoro  work  when 
the  spray  does  the  most  good.  Equipped  with  new 
6  H.P.  Bean  engine.  Send  the  coupon  for  new 
catalog,  which  describes  the  new  outfit,  the  new 
Bean  engine,  and  the  entire  Bean  line  for  1922. 


•BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


This  is  the  nete  engine  S  »ji 
that  does  the  icork.  S 

S  4r 
/  J?  v 


Sturdy  and 
dependable. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 

is  an  institution  of  Service.  Sub- 
scribers may  receive,  free  of 
charge,  answers  to  questions  upon 

any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing  to 
serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid  or 
information. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 
Service  Department 
1111  South  Broadway  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LWMtlilvi'i  LMfNT  CO^MPANi 


Manufacture™  and  Distributor*  of 

Farm  Machinery 

110  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
 Bdwy.  SOS*  

When  Answering  Advertisements 
Please  Mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


GALLSTONES 

Dr.  E.  E.  Paddock,  a  physician  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  Free, 
an  illustrated  book  that  tells  how  hun- 
dreds of  people  have  obtained  wonder- 
ful results  from  a  simple  home  method 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  inflammation 
and  catarrh  of  the  Gall  Bladder  and 
Bile  Ducts  as  associated  with  Gall- 
stones. Just  send  name  to  Dr.  E.  E. 
Paddock,  Box  O.  F.  201,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


TIMELY  CITllUS  TOPICS 


By  Vincent  F.  Blanchard 


Deep  Plowing 


OP  all  the  fruits  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, citrus  responds  most  to 
cultural  care.  It  seems  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  environmental  condi- 
tions, and  changes  in  these  conditions 
influence  the  growth  activity  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  handling  of  soils  is  extremely 
important  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  best 
results,  and  like  most  cultural  opera- 
tions for  citrus  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  meth- 
ods. It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
best  formula  for  any  horticultural  oper- 
ation. What  is  applicable  to  one  grove, 
might  not  apply  to  another,  for  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  vary  to  a  great 
extent. 

Citrus  is  grown  here  in  California 
under  somewhat  different  conditions 
from  its  native  land,  the  tropics,  where 
the  root  system  is  undisturbed.  It  is 
characteristic  of  a  citrus  tree  to  pro- 
duce thickly  matted,  fibrous  roots  for 
feeders,  and  under  tropical  conditions 
the  fiber  roots  became  matted  near  the 
surface  just  beneath  a  natural  cover- 
ing of  vegetative  mulch. 

But  conditions  are  different  here. 
We  do  not  have  natural  mulches,  and 
soon  after  the  soil  becomes  wet  the 
moisture  is  evaporated  quickly,  leav- 
ing it  in  a  hard-baked  state.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  stir  the  soil  in 
some  way. 

TO  PLOW  OR  NOT  TO  PLOW 

One  of  the  much-mooted  questions 
in  regard  to  soil  treatment  is  whether 
deep  plowing  is  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental. It  is  the  contention  of  some 
growers  that  plowing  of  any  kind  is 
unnecessary,  whether  deep  or  shallow, 
and  that  disc  cultivators  will  do  the 
work  of  a  plow  as  effectively  and 
cheaper. 

Many  such  growers  are  obtaining 
good  results.  There  are  others  who 
firmly  believe  that  deep  plowing  will 
give  the  best  results,  and  these  also 
are  successful. 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  there  are  certain  reasons 
why  deep  plowing  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  shallow  plowing  or  discing. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
but  few  horticultural  operations  recog- 
nized as  the  best  that  do  not  occasion- 
ally develop  exceptional  cases. 

The  greatest  deficiencies  in  Califor- 
nia soil  are  in  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen.  Organic  plant  food  is  added 
by  growing  cover  crops  or  using  or- 
ganic fertilizers.  Nitrogen  is  obtained 
by  the  growing  of  cover  crops,  and  by 
the  addition  of  other  organic  and 
chemical  fertilizers. 

MUCH  PLANTFOOD  LOST 

With  the  methods  of  discing  and 
shallow  plowing  that  are  so  prevalent 
in  our  citrus  groves,  much  of  the  value 
of  the  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  is 
lost.  An  analysis  will  show  that  the 
greatest  proportion  is  within  the  upper 
few  inches  of  soil,  maintained  as  a  dust 
mulch.  With  our  intense  heat  and  ex- 
posure, much  of  the  organic  matter 
and  nitrogen  Is  lost  before  the  season  is 
over.  In  fact,  only  a  small  part  is  util- 
ized by  the  trees.  Shallow  plowing 
and  discing  will  not  put  fertilizers 
down  where  they  can  be  of  use,  but 
deep  plowing  will  turn  the  soil  over  and 
put  the  organic  material  where  It  is 
needed.  This  has  been  definitely  proven 
by  actual  soil  tests. 

Continued  cultivation,  without  deep 
plowing,  often  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  plowsole,  which  becomes  almost 
impervious  to  water.  This  can  be 
broken  up,  and  re -formation  prevented 
by  deep  plowing. 


There  is  another  very  good  reason 
why  deep  plowing  is  essential  in  pro- 
ducing good  crops.  Citrus  trees,  un- 
like most  kinds,  do  not  have  hair  roots 
for  taking  moisture  from  the  soil,  but 
are  dependent  upon  matted,  fibrous 
roots.  It  is,  however,  the  terminal  part 
of  the  roots  which  absorbs  moisture, 
and  the  quantity  absorbed  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  youth  and  succulence  of 
these  terminals.  If  the  fibrous  root 
system  remains  undisturbed,  as  is  the 
case  to  a  great  extent  in  shallow  plow- 
ing and  discing,  then  the  roots  outlive 
their  usefulness,  for  they  are  too  old 
to  feed  normally. 

On  the  other  hand,  deep  plowing 
cuts  those  fibrous  roots  and  stimulates 
the  growth  of  a  new  and  more  efficient 
system.  However,  there  ia  a  "best 
season"  to  do  this  and  that  ia  while 
the  tree  is  somewhat  dormant.  Deep 
plowing  can  be  done  practically  either 
in  late  fall  or  in  early  spring.  If  no 
winter  cover  crops  are  grown, '  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  plow  deep  in  the  fall 
so  that  the  soil  will  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition physically  for  winter. 

In  case  there  is  a  winter  cover  crop, 
however,  the  plowing  should  be  done 
in  the  early  spring,  preferably  by  the 
first  of  March.  Growers  sometimes  are 
tempted  to  let  their  cover  crops  grow 
too  late  in  the  spring  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  tonnage.  But  it  la  far 
more  preferable  to  turn  them  under, 
even  if  there  is  not  as  much  tonnage, 
for  a  greater  amount  will  be  saved 
through  being  buried  deeper,  and  a 
new  fibrous  root  system  is  grown. 
Late  plowing  disturbs  the  root  system 
at  a  time  when  the  tree  is  in  active 
growth.  When  the  cover  crop  is  grown 
late  in  the  season,  it  is  better  to  disc 
it  in  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  root 
system, 

NO  SET  RULE 

The  question  often  is  raised  as  to 
what  is  the  best  depth  for  plowing. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
there  is  no  one  best  depth  for  all  soils. 
The  reason  for  this  statement  can  be 
understood  readily  when  one  considers 
how  citrus  trees  respond  on  different 
types  of  soil.  In  a  sandy  loam  soil 
there  will  be  a  rather  even  distribution 
of  roots.  Including  fibrous  roots, 
throughout  a  depth  of  about  three  feet. 
A  loam  soil  will  have  a  less  even  dis- 
tribution, and  more  fibrous  roots  will 
be  found  near  the  surface.  A  heavy, 
compact  soil  will  have  most  of  its  roots 
within  the  upper  12  or  15  inches  of 
soil. 

If  deep  plowing  of  9  to  12  inches  were 
practiced  on  all  these  soil  types,  there 
would  be  necessarily  a  variation  in 
tree  response.  The  sandy  loam  and 
the  loam  probably  would  be  benefited, 
but  undoubtedly  the  effect  upon  the 
heavy,  compact  soil  would  be  decidedly 
injurious,  because  so  much  of  the  root 
system  is  within  the  upper  12  Inches, 
that  plowing  to  that  depth  would  cut 
away  such  a  great  percentage  of  those 
roots  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
tree. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  use  judg- 
ment with  different  soil  types.  Deep 
plowing  on  some  heavy  soila  would  be 
considered  shallow  plowing  on  loams 
and  lighter  types.  However,  probably 
it  would  be  better  for  the  heavier  types 
if  even  a  deeper  plowing  could  he  given, 
yet  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  roots. 

It  is  surely  evident  from  the  above 
statements  that  deep  plowing  Is  bene- 
ficial. But  the  unfortunate  part  la  that 
too  few  growers  really  practice  deep 
plowing.  We  hear  much  about  the 
shortage  of  manures,  but  the  need  for 
manures  would  be  cut  down  enormously 
If  the  organic  fertilizer  were  conserved 
by  proper  plowing  under. 
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Do  You  Want 

BIG  MONEY 

For  YOUR  Furs? 


Sure  you  do!  How  can  you  get  it?  „ 


DEEP  THLLASE  VS.  ©EEIF  PL©WIM© 

By  R.  Lehr 


[Editor's  Note — The  writer  of  this  article 
bases  his  assertions  upon  discoveries  and  ex- 
periments of  the  Killefer  Manufacturing 
Company,  whose  inventions  In  the  way  of 
chisels  and  sub-sollers  have  revolutionized 
tillage  methods  in  many  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  statements  are  borne  out  by 
the  experiences  of  scores  of  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.] 

TO  SUM  up  in  a  single  sentence 
the  idea  of  deep  tillage,  we  will 
say  that  it  "farms"  the  lower 
soils  without  disturbing  the  position 
of  the  rich  top  soil  as  in  deep  plowing. 

We  have  an  excellent  reason  for 
leaving  the.  top  soil  on  top  Instead  of 
turning  it  under  six,  eight,  ten  or  more 
inches  below  the  surface.  This  Is  the 
fact  that  bacteria  which  give  soil  its 
life  thrive  only  in  the  few  top  inches 
of  surface  soil.  These  bacteria,  we 
might  say,  comprise  the  "yeast"  In 
land  and  act  upon  the  soil  elements, 
continually  breaking  down  these  ele- 
ments into  soluble  food. 

Turn  these  bacteria  under  with  a 
deep  furrow  and  they  perish.  A  large 
percentage  also  are  lost  by  turning 
up  plow  furrows  and  exposing  them 
to  the  sunlight 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  many 
fields  have  been  plowed  deeply  but 


tillage  theory  is  founded.  The  deep 
soils  are  cultivated  without  deep  burial 
of  the  rich  top  soil,  reservoirs  for 
moisture  storage  are  opened  up  to 
make  a  longer  growing  season,  and 
root  "breathing"  is  improved. 

This  "better  farming"  idea,  which  we 
call  DEEP  TILLAGE,  Is  increasing 
land  values  and  the  "earning  power" 
of  land  wherever  practiced,  because 
crops  are  increased  without  exhausting 
the  soil,  land  is  better  drained  and 
more  easily  farmed,  and,  if  deep  tilled 
annually,  can  be  "farmed"  instead  of 
"mined"  year  after  year. 

When  a  piece  of  iron  is  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  we  say  it  "rusts." 
This  means  that  oxygen  in  air  and 
water  acts  upon  it  to  form  a  soluble 
compound  or  oxide. 

The  same  is  true  of  soil  particles. 
Air  in  soils  is  vitally  essential  for  this 
reason,  as  is  moisture.  Particles  of  soil 
continually  are  breaking  down  and  this 
"rust"  supplies  plant  food  to  root  sys- 
tems. Subsoiling  on  this  account  is 
more  effective  than  deep  plowing  for 
the  reason  that  it  allows  the  oxidation 
process  to  be  carried  on  much  deeper 
in  the  soil  and  permits  deeper  stroage 


This  Outfit  Trebled  Grain  Yield 

With  this  60  H.P.  tracklayer  and  heavy)  duty  chisel,  the  Dodge  Land 
Company  of  Butte  County  increased  the  average  yield  of  grain  from  four 
and  one-half  to  fourteen  sacks  per  acre  in  one  season.  In  many  sections 
where  the  ground  was  particularly  hard  this  fall,  subsoiling  has  taken  the 
place  of  plowing.  By  opening  up  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  land 
owners  thus  have  prepared  their  ground  to  absorb  more  late  moisture. 


failed  to  raise  a  crop  for  two-  or  three 
/years  after.  This  is  due  to .  the  fact 
that  the  soil  has  been  set  back  by  the 
destruction  of  beneficial  bacteria  of 
the  top  soil  with  its  humus  and  the 
organic  matter  which  provide  a  har- 
bor and  feeding  ground  for  them. 

These  bacteria,  among  other  things, 
assist  in  the  collection  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soil,  but  beyond  a  doubt  their  most 
important  function  is  their  assistance 
in  freeing  a  great  percentage  of  the 
carbonic  acjd  gas  produced  in  soils 
and  which  in  turn  is  absorbed  by  the 
breathing  elements  in  the  leaves  of  all 
vegetation. 

VALUE  OP  CARBON 

We  know  that  carbon  fertilization  is 
of  even  greater  importance  than  nitro- 
gen fertilization,  since  carbon  com- 
prises almost  half  the  "building  ma- 
terial" of  plants  if  water  is  removed 
from  their  structure. 

If  you  had  two  seeds,  the  last  in  the 
world — of  wheat,  for  instance — how 
would  you  treat  them  to  restore  the 
world's  supply  of  seed  wheat  to  man- 
kind? 

Would  you  go  into  a  field  and  dig 
down  six,  eight  or  twelve  inches  and 
bring  up  barren,  deep  soil,  closely 
packed,  in  which  to  germinate  those 
last  two  seeds? 

Or  would  you  take  handfuls  of  well 
pulverized  top  soil  containing  its  val- 
uable bacteria  and  mold  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  (or  humus),  rich  In 
food  for  plant  roots,  porous,  and  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth 
and  the  circulation  of  air  with  its  life- 
giving  oxygen  and  nitrogen? 

We  know  you  would  choose  the  lat- 
ter method,  and  this  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant principles  on  which  the  deep 


of  moisture,  and  accomplishes  these 
without  destruction  of  surface  bacteria. 

PROOF  IN  YIELDS 

The  best  proof  of  any  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  and  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  deep  tillage  with  the  sub- 
soiling  process  increases  the  yield  to 
a  phenomenal  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known 
of  cases  in  whicb  the  benefits  of  sub- 
soiling  were  entirely  nullified  by  deep 
plowing  immediately  after  and  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Manufacturers  of 
deep  tillage  implements  advocate  the 
destruction  of  old  plow  pans  and  natu- 
ral hard  pans  as  explained  above,  and 
afterward  a  deep  stirring  of  the  sur- 
face soil  by  cultivators  and  disc  har- 
rows to  preserve  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil  without  turning  it  upside 
down. 

EFFECT  ON  FERTILIZER 

The  advocates  of  deep  plowing  main- 
tain that  it  enables  fertilizer  applied 
to  the  surface  to  work  much  deeper 
into  the  soil  and  to  reach  feed  roots 
otherwise  impoverished.  However,  the 
deep  tillage  system  enables  fertilizer 
to  work  much  deeper,  for  a  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  surface  soil  enables 
the  fertilizer  to  leach  through  to  the 
deeper  channels,  and  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  nitrate  fertilizers 
are  of  extremely  soluble  nature  and 
should  not  require  turning  under  to 
work  them  deeply  into  the  soil. 

They  should  be  carried  to  greater 
depth  by  water,  for  until  they  are  in  a 
moist  state  they  are  of  little  value 
to  the  absorption  system  of  the  plant, 
even  though  turned  down  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  by  so-called  deep 
plowing. 


That's  up  to  you!  All  you  have  to  do  x^fl5, 

is  ship  to  the  right  house.  Scores  of  thousands  of  *J  » 

trappers  all  over  North  Amerioa  have  learned  >^XT^ 
from  experience  that  •  sure  way  to  jet  big  money  si**, 

for  furs  is  to  ship  direct  to  j»^2h    

SHUBERT 

an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house — t  house  that  has  been  satis- 
fying fur  shippers  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years — •  house  that  will  always 
give  you  an  honest  grading,  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  on  every  skin 

and  iend  your  return,  quickly.  "SHUBERT"  is  •  mighty  food  house  for  you  to  do  business  with. 
You  take  no  riik— "THE  SHUBERT  GUAR  ANTBB"  protects  you  sbtoluttly.  Ws  want  furs— 
QUICK— and  are  psyiof  big  prices,  so  don't  wait  soother  minute— quick  action  mesas  btf 

money  for  too.  Qjyjg  "SHUBERT"  A  TRIAL  TODAY 

SHIP  ALL  YOUR  FURS  PlWECT  TO 

AMERICAN     FLAW  FURS 

.    15-27  W.AUSTIN  AVE.  DEPT.*  CHICAGO, 


U.  S.  A. 


;tifers  Indigo  ClotB 

Standard  _for  over  75  years 


'  '  REGISTERED        \  | 


No  work  that  you  farmers  do  is  too 
rough  for  clothes  made  out  of  Stifel's 
Indigo  Cloth. 

All  Overalls,  Jumpers  and  Work  Clothes 
made  of  this  cloth  last  longer,  wash  bet- 
ter and  keep  '.  their  "looks." 

See  that  you  get  it.  Look  for  this  boot  shaped 
trade  mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  cloth., 


Garments  sold  by  dealers  everywhere- 
We  are  makers  of  the  cloth  only. 

J.  L.  STIFEL  &  SONS 
Indigo  Dyers  and  Printers 

Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
266  Church  St..      New  York.  N.  Y. 


Rheumatism 

A    Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  year  of  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular 
and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as  only 
those  who  are  thus  afflicted  know  for  out  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  such  re- 
lief as  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally,  I 
found  a  treatment  that  cured  me  completely  and 
such  a  pitiful  condition  has  never  returned.  I 
have  given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted,  even  bedridden,  some  of  them  seventy 
to  eighty  years  old,  and  the  results  were  the  same 
as  In  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  muscular 
and  sub-acute  (swelling  at  the  joints)  rheuma- 
tism, to  try  the  great  value  of  my  improved 
"Home  Treatment"  for  Its  remarkable  healing 
power.  Don't  send  ft  cent;  simply  mail  your  name 
and  address,  and  I  will  send  it  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  It.  and  it  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
that  long  looked  for  means  of  getting  rid  of  such 
forms  of  rheumatism,  you  may  send  the  price  of 
it.  One  Dollar,  but  understand  I  do  not  want 
your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
send.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why  suffer  any  longer, 
when  relief  is  thus  offered  you  free.  Don't  delay. 
Write  today. 

Hark  H.Jackson,  41H  Durston  Bldg., Syracuse,  N.T. 
Mr.  Jackson  la  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


BEE  HIVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Headquarters  for  everything;  needed  In  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  K.  13th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 
PACKERS  OF  AIBIJNE  HONEY 


I  »  J  3  l(*JV.l*J 

FREE   BAIT  I 

For  s  limited  time  only,  we  offer  our 
friends  the  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure 
s  bottle  of  FRIEND'S  FAMOUS 
ANIMAL  DECOY,  absolutely  without 
cost.  Act  quick  before  supply  is  exhausted! 

SVTJITP  TflftaY  F°"  D,TA"-»  OP  this  orris 
•"Ul"  IW*I  PRICK  LIST  AND  I  rppr 
•PUR  SHIPP1NS  TAOS.  ALL  I  SU*L 

CHAS  FRIEND  &  CO-INC.""  D«*"cok 


IFREpI 

large  pack.  I 


4  LACE  CURTAINS  I 

for  sellings  only  SO  packs  1_  

vegetable  seeds  at  10c  per  large  pack 
Handiomo 81 -piece  Blue  Bird  DinnerSct  | 

£ven  according  to  plan  in  our  catalog. 
iod  quick.  Send  no  money. 
American  Se-ed  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Box  M128 
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SNAPSHOTS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 


•Um-m!  Watahaiilllon!"  These  plcannlnlea  im  too  busy  to  pause  very 
long  for  the  picture.  And  Judging  from  their  aad  expressions,  they 
found  the  ordeal  trying! 


'This  Is  Hubam,  the  new  annual  wonder  cloier.  from  an  experi- 
mental field  planted  bj  the  Bomberger  Seed  Co..  Modesto. 
Nearly  1000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  was  the  reward. 


A  City  Maid,  who  Just  can't  help  smiling  aa  sba  revels  In  a  garden  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  at  grandmother's  country  home.  Perhaps  her 
name  Is  Pansy  or  Rose! 
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WTefr  iDorjfancfMii?  # 


CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FOOTBALL  TEAM. 

(CONSIDERED   THE  BEST   CENTKR  OV   THE  PACIFIC   COAST,   AND  HONORABLY 
MENTIONED  BV  WALT  KB  CAMP  FOR  THE  ALL- AMERICAN  ELEVEN). 

WRITTEN   ESPECIALLY   FOR  ORCHARD  AND   FARM.     ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 


AFTER  Herb  Smith  had  been  "weed- 
ed out"  from  the  school  team  be- 
cause he  was  too  light,  he  had  sat 
alone  on  the  empty  bleachers  every 
afternoon  watching  the  practice. 

From  the  time  Coach  Anderson  had 
said,  "I'm  sorry,  Herb,  but  perhaps  you 
will  be  big  enough  next  year  to  play 
against  Hurley,"  Herb  bad  never  weak- 
ened in  his  determination  to  help  Grant, 
his  school,  win  their  big  game.  He  thought 
that  V  he  knew  more  football,  perhaps 
be  could  overcome  his  nandlcap  and  be 
allowed  to  play  the  following  year. 

With  the  familiar  rule  book  in  his  hand 
he  watched  every  play  of  the  first  team 
against  the  second.  When  the  first  team 
had  every  man  in  the  play  and  could  not 
make  their  yards,  he  saw  why  they  failed; 
he  feared  they  were  not  heavy  euough  to 
beat  Hurley,  their  greatest  rival. 

The  first  team  line  was  charging,  and 
although  they  fought  like  tigers,  they 
seemed  too  light  to  open  the  holes  for  thair 
backfield  men  to  break  through.  The  pros- 
pects looked  dark  to  Herb. 

Hurley  had  played  a  wonderful  game  the 
year  before,  defeating  Grant  21  to  6,  and 
had  the  same  men  this  year,  while  Grant 
had  lost  "Dutch"  Van  Duzen,  their  one 
star  player.  Everything  pointed  to  a 
greater  defeat  this  year. 

The  first  team  tried  a  "tackle-'round" 
play,  the  center  bantling  the  ball  to  the 
tackle,  who  ran  around  behind  him, 
making  fifteen  yards.  Herb,  as  was  his 
habit,  looked  up  the  rures  that  governed 
this  play  and  found  that  the  center  could 
have  given  the  ball  to  the  tackle,  without 
snapping  it  back  between  bis  legs. 

After  practice  was  over,  Herb  wandered 
into  the  training  charters  and  found 
Coach  Anderson  Just  stepping  oat  of  a 
cold  shower.  Every  boy  Idolized  the  coach, 
so  it  was  not  without  the  usual  boyish 
embarrassment  that  Herb  said,  "Could  I 
talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  after  you 
have  finished  dressing?  It's  something 
important." 

"Certainly.  Come  into  the  office  in  about 
five  minutes." 


THE  big  game  was  on  with  the  score 
tt  to  0  in  favor  of  Hurley.  Herb 
Smith's  fears  about  the  Grant  line 
were  well  founded,  yet  it  was  only 
the  fighting  spirit  that  refused  to  be 
beaten  that  held  the  powerful  Hurley 
eleven  to  one  hard-fought  touchdown 
through  the  first  three  quarters. 

The  trick  play  had  not  been  used,  and 
Herb  believed  It  unlikely  that  Grant  could 
use  it,  now  that  the  time  was  getting 
short.  Grant  had  the  ball  on  its  own  45- 
yard  line,  but  was  forced  to  kick  on  the 
fourth  down.  The  ball  soared  high  into 
the  air  and  Jordan,  the  speedy  little  right 
end,  was  down  under  it  like  a  rabbit, 
evading  the  Hurley  half. 

The  smooth  machine  of  'the  rival  school 
failed  to  work:  two  of  the  Hurley  backs 
shouted  the  ball  was  theirs,  and  one  gave 
way  to  the  other  only  after  It  was  too 
late  to  prevent  a  fumble.  Always  well 
coached,  the  Grant  end  never  lost  sight 
of  the  ball,  recovering  it  the  moment  it 
bit  the  ground.  It  was  Grant's  ball  on 
Hurley's  25-yard  liue. 

How  the  Grant  stands  vibrated  with  the 
cheering!  Hats  and  caps  flew  Info  the  air 
loke  drops  of  water  on  a  giant  fly  wheel. 

WITH  only  two  minutes  to  play, 
Grant  did  not  lose  a  second.  The 
team  lined  up  and  took  the 
spread  formation.  Would  the  quarter- 
back call  the  signal  for  the  trick  play? 
Herb  thought.  Brown,  the  quarter,  could 
l>e  relied  upon  to  use  good  judgment.  Grant 
had  tried  a  forward  pass  from  the  same 
formation  earlier  in  the  game,  which  had 
been  intercepted. 

With  a  quick  survey  of  the  opponents 
in  regular  aefense,  the  quarter  called  for 
a  pass,  relying  upon  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack  to  be  successful.  He  was 
not  mistaken,  for  the  Hurley  backfield 
were  playing  in  close,  nllowing  the  Grant 
halfback  to  make  twenty  yards. 

Five  yards  to  go  and  four  downs  to 
make  4t! 

Brown  would  take  no  chance.  Straight 
football  should  put  the  ball  over.  On  their 
own  goal  line,  the  Hurley  defense  tight 


Illustration  drawn  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM  by  "Hal.' 


HERB'S  heart  was  beating  fast  as  he 
waited  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  the  boys  In  the  locker  room  for  the 
minutes  to  pass. 

In  the  plain  unplastered  office,  the  coach 
greeted  him  with  the  usual,  "How  are 
you?"  and  "By  the  way,  Herb,  I  like  the 
way  you  watch  the  practice  every  after- 
noon. That's  the  spirit  that  will  win  for 
Grant.    What  Is  on  your  mind?" 

"While  looking  over  the  rules  after  the 
first  team  tried  that  tackle  around  play 
I  though  up  a  trick  play  that  I  would  like 
to  show  you.  You  will  know  if  it  is  worth 
anything  or  not.", 

"All  right.  Go  ahead." 
"After  I  read  the  rule  about  snapping 
hack  the  ball,  I  thought  that  if  we  could 
pull  off  a  fake  on  our  forward-pass  spread 
formation  to  weaken  Hurley's  defense,  the 
center  could  pass  the  ball  in  front  of  the 
guard  to  the  tackle,  who  could  go  for  a 
touchdown  before  the?  could  get  started. 
Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  play." 

"That  is  Bplendld,  but  with  only  two 
days  to  go  before  Grant  meets  Hurley,  we 
will  not  have  much  time  to  work  it  up." 


ened.  Twice  the  Grant  backs  failed  to 
make  an  Inch,  and  on  a  criss-cross  the 
Hurley  guard  broke  through  the  light 
line  and  threw  the  half-back  for  an  elght- 
yurd  loss.  Thirteen  to  go  and  only  one 
down  left. 

Quarterback  Brown  called  for  the  spread 
formation  again.  A  Hurley  back  shouted, 
"Pass!  Look  out  for  a  pass."  Their  de- 
fense spread  out  for  a  forward  pass,  with 
only  four  men  opposite  the  center  of  the 
Grant  line  to  rush  the  passer,  and  with 
only  the  Hurley  center  playing  safety  in 
front  of  the  goal  posts. 

Herb  felt  his  heart  was  in  his  throat.  If 
they  would  only  try  the  play,  they  could 
put  the  ball  over  in  the  remaining  mo- 
ments. What  if  the  big  Hurley  center 
"messed"  the  tackle  and  the  play  failed? 
Herb  did  not  want  to  think  of  this  possible 
result. 

With  the  signal  .the  Grant  center 
scooped  the  ball  with  his  left  hand  into 
the  stomach  of  the  tackle.  His  over- 
anxious opponent  passed  him  to  rush  the 
passer,  while  the  Grant  guard  and  center 
took  out  their  men.  The  surprised  Hurley 
center,  waiting  for  the  expected  pass,  was 


Luther 
Burbank 
Says:  


"Marl  Makes  Humus 
Available  for  Plant  Food" 

The  Highest  Soil  and  Plant  Authority  of  All 
Time  Endorses  Marl  for  Improvement  of  the  Soil 

After  examining  samples  of  BERNAL  MARL,  both  in  its  natural  and  powdered 
form,  from  the  great  shell  deposit  near  San  Jose,  Mr.  Burbank  authorized  the 
following  statement  concerning  it: 

"Marl  has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  for  soil  improvement,  its 
principal  value  being  its  lime  content.  Marl  has  a  tendency  to  make 
heavy  soils  friable,  and  sweetens  soils  that  are  acid.  Marl  makes  hu- 
mus available  for  plant  food.  The  profit  in  its  use  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  the  crop  and  the  cost  of  the  marl." 

BERNAL  MARL  is  a  highly  decomposed,  air-slaked  lime  of  shell  origin.  As  it 
goes  to  the  farmer  it  is  a  fine,  rich  powder  that  will  be  carried  into  the  soil  by 
this  winter's  rains. 

BERNAL  MARL  WILL  ENABLE  THE  SOIL  TO  UTILIZE  THE  NATURAL 
AND  APPLIED  FERTILIZING  ELEMENTS,  RELEASING  THE  HUMUS  FOR 
PLANT  FOOD.  ITS  ACTION  WILL  BE  IMMEDIATE  AND  IT  WILL  RETURN 
PROFIT  ON  ITS  COST'  IN  THIS  SEASON'S  CROP. 

BERNAL  MARL  will  increase  your  yield,  the  farmer's  only  remedy  for  falling 
prices.  ^ 
"Large  area*  of  non-productive  land  in  New  Jersey  Were  restored  to  fertility 
by  the  use  of  marl.   ..."  Statement  by  Luther  Burbank 

The  use  of  BERNAL  MARL  will  restore  the  fertility  of  large  areas  of  California 
land  that  have  been  successively  oropped  without  liming. 

Apply  BERNAL  MARL  now,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
winter's  rains. 


BERNAL  MARL 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

Lloyd  W.  Stetson,  Sales  Director 
207  S.  1st  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
Bernal  Marl  Fertilizer  Co.: 

Send  more  information  and  quote 
prices  on  Bernal  Marl. 


Name  . 
Address 


Boy: 

You  may  become  a  member  of  the  Star 
Winner  Club  like  dozens  of  other  boys  who 
are  making  good  money  in  commissions  in 
addition  to  receiving  the  official  Boy  Scout 
knife  and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
American  Boy  Magazine  free,  for  getting 
10  subscriptions  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Begin  your  profits  now.  Write 
STAR  WINNER  CLUB, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  onlv  man  between  the  runner 
and  the  goal  posts..  Four  yards  from  the 
coal  posts,  be  grasped  bis  man.  But  with 
his  momentum  the  Grant  player  struggled 
on,  stumbling  like  a  plow  horse  over  a 
rough  piece  of  ground. 
On  and  on  he  fought  before  he  fell  with 

*  The  referee  blew  his  shrill  whistle. 
"Touchdown!" 

THE    silent    stands    became    a  roaring 
mob.    Old  grads  let  out  Indian  whoops, 
while   mothers  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs in  the  air. 

Brown  kicked  goal.    The  time  keeper's 
whistle  blew  and  the  game  was  over. 
Score:   Grant.  7;  Hurley,  6. 
That  evening  the  boy%.  of  Grant  cele- 
brated their  victory  around  the  big  bon- 


fire, and  Coach  Anderson  was  cheered. 

"Speech,  speech,"  were  the  cries. 

"All  right,  boys,  we  all  like  to  talk 
when  we  win,  vet"  we  would  not  be  around 
this  fire  tonight  If  it  were  not  for  two 
tilings:  The  fighting  spirit  of  Grant  and 
the  loyalty  of  one  of  the  smallest  boys  in 
her  halls." 

The  coach  then  told  in  simple  words  the 
story  of  how  Herb  had  tried  to  play,  and 
being  too  small,  had  sat  on  the  cold  boards 
of  the  stands  and  devised  the  play  that 
won. 

He  concluded.  "Herb  Smith  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  day.    lie  won  for  Grant." 

"Rah!  rah!  rah!!  Rah!  rah!  rah!! 
Smith!"  Little  Herb,  hurrying  towards  his 
dormitory,  heard  the  mighty  shout  with 
singing  heart. 
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If  the  sun  were  always  shining. 

And  the  sky  were  always  blue. 
Then  the  grass  would   miss  the  raindrops 

And  the  flowers  miss  the  dew. 
If  the  night  ne'er  brought  the  darkness, 

Then  the  stars  would  never  shine. 
Don't  you  think  that  it  Is  better 

Light  and  darkness  to  combine? 

— Arthur  J.  Burdick. 

DEAR  FRIENDS: 

With  the  dawning  of  each  New 
Year  we  all  decide  upon  certain  resolu- 
tions which  we  fully  expect  to  carry 
out  through  the  coming  months. 

Other  things  being  equal,  plans  help 
to  make  the  work,  whatever  its  nature, 
more  effective,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
certain  length  of  time,  when  tasks  are 
done  on  a  schedule  basis. 

Sometimes,  though,  resolutions  turn 
out  to  be  irresolutions,  especially  as  in 
"Johnnie's"  case,  when  he  firmly  re- 
solves the  first  of  January  not  to  "play 
hookey"  from  school  or  succumb  to  the 
spring  lure  of  the  "swimming  hole." 
Maybe  Dorothy  resolves  to  "cut  out" 
slang,  and  father  decides  not  to  6moke 
any  more.  But  whatever  the  nature  of 
•the  resolution,  one  of  the  best  brands 
I  know  of  for  the  housewife,  is  to  sys- 
tematize her  work  for  the  coming  year 
in  such  a  way  that  she  can  enjoy  life 
more;  have  more  time  for  the  things 
which  take  some  of  the  hard  edges  off 
the  everyday  routine.  Why  not  try  it? 

With  best  wishes  for  the  coming 
year,  Sincerely, 
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Dyeing  Garments  Successfully 

TP  possible,  garments  should  be  ripped 
*  apart  before  dyeing.  Linings  and 
trimmings  should  be  removed,  and  all 
folds,  tucks  and  hems  let  out.  Materials 
should  be  weighed,  then  washed  well 
in  soap  and  water,  for  grease  and  dust 
spots  are  not  covered  up  by  dyeing. 
Use  lukewarm  water  for  wool  or  silk. 
Rinse  well.  Dissolve  the  dyestuff 
thoroughly  in  a  clean  enameled  basin, 
mixing  first  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  hot  water  then  gradually  adding  more 
water.  Strain  part  of  the  dye  through 
two  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth  into  a 
clean  dye  kettle  of  enamel  or  agate,  If 
possible,  containing  three  gallons  of 
cold  water  for  every  pound  of  material. 
Add  more  dye  gradually.  Care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  start  with  too  strong 
a  dye  bath,  as  it  is  difficult  to  lighten 
the  color  once  fixed. 

SALT  IMPROVES  THE  DYE 

For  cotton  material,  add  salt  equal  in 
weight  to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
material  to  be  dyed.  For  wool  or  silk 
dye  add  the  same  proportion  of  salt 
and  at  least  two  tablespoons  of  strained 
vinegar  for  every  pound  of  material. 
The  acid  breaks  up  the  dye  so  that  it 
penetrates  more  readily  into  the  ma- 
terial. Stir  constantly.  Test  the  shade 
of  the  dye  on  a  sample  of  the  same 
material,  remembering  that  it  will  be 
darker  when  wet. 

Before  immersing  the  material  stir 
the  cold  dye  bath  thoroughly  and  wet 
the  goods,  otherwise  it  will  dye  un- 
evenly. Keep  the  material  in  motion 
in  the  dye  bath  to  prevent  spots, 
streaks,  and  heat  wrinkles,  which  can- 
not be  pressed  out.  Gradually  heat  the 
kettle  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  the 
material  at  least  one-half  hour.  Boiling 
deepens  the  shade. 

Dye  penetrates  more  quickly  into  soft 
materials  than  into  those  made  of  hard, 
twisted  threads.  If  the  material  is 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  dye  kettle  the 
shade  will  be  deeper  and  the  dye  more 
fast. 

RINSING  IMPORTANT 

Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  until 
the  water  remains  clear.  This  prevents 
cracking.  Use  two  old  broomsticks  with 
rounded  ends  to  press  out  the  dye  from 
the  pieces.  Use  a  wringer  (which 
should  be  washed  thoroughly  after- 
wards) for  larger  garments.  Shake  the 
material  until  nearly  dry  and  hang  in 
the  shade. 
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Rich  Soups  May  Replace  Meat 


DURING  the  winter  months,  sub- 
stantial soups  are  relished  by 
nearly  everyone,  and  black  bean  soup, 
split  pea  eoup,  cream  of  bean  or  pea 
and  puree  of  beans  and  tomatoes  are 
delicious,  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
make.  Owing  to  their  food  value,  they 
may  form  the  chief  dish  of  a  meal. 

Soak  and  cook  until  very  soft,  a  pint 
of  peas  or  beans  as  usual,  using  about 
two  quarts  of  water.  Then  put  through 
a  sieve,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
made  into  all  kinds  of  soups  by  adding 
the  various  seasonings,  water  and 
milk  or  stock  sufficient  to  make  two 
quarts.  A  little  flour  should  be  added 
to  prevent  the  thick  part  from  settling 
to  the  bottom.  Mix  thoroughly  two 
tablespoons  fat  with  two  tablespoons 
flour,  add  a  little  of  the  hot  soup  and 
stir  until  smooth,  then  add  to  the  re- 
maining soup,  stirring  to  prevent 
lumping,  and  cook  for  about  10  min- 
utes. 

BLACK  BEAN  OR  SPLIT  PEA  SOUP 
To  the  pulp  from  one  pint  of  beans 
or  peas,  add  enough  water  or  stock  to 
make  two  quarts.  Thicken  with  flour 
as  directed,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.    The  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one- 


half  teaspoon  mustard  adds  to  the 
flavor. 

CREAM  OF  BEAN  OR  PEA  SOUP 

To  the  cooked  and  mashed  pulp,  add 
sufficient  milk  to  make  two  quarts  of 
soup.   Season  and  thicken  with  flour. 

PUREE  OR  PORRIDGE  OF  BEANS 
AND  TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  may  be  used  instead  of 
milk.  Add  a  cup  of  canned  tomatoes 
or  three  medium-sized  tomatoes,  which 
have  been  cooked  for  10  minutes  and 
put  through  a  sieve.  If  the  porridge 
is  too  thick,  add  waver  or  stock;  sea- 
son and  add  flour  as  directed. 

BEAN  OR  PEA  SOUP  WITH  MEAT 

Soak  peas  or  beans  as  usual  and 
cook  with  the  meat  in  4  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. Use  a  soup  or  ham  bone,  or  one- 
half  pound  of  salt  pork  or  smoked 
meat,  and  cook  until  the  beans  are  soft. 
Remove  the  meat  and  put  soup  through 
a  sieve.  Season  and  thicken.  The 
cooked  meat  cut  in  small  pieces  may 
be  added  to  the  soup,  and  an  onion, 
several  stalks  of  celery  or  soup  herbs 
may  be  added  also,  if  desired. 
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A  Home  Accessory  Easily  Made 

This  saving  cabinet  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  screen  and  has  a  place 
for  everything  required  by  the  seamstress.  Almost  any  handy  man,  or 
even  the  small  boy  xeho  rvants  to  do  something  for  mother,  could  ma^e 
this  simple  but  useful  cabinet.  The  spools  are  carried  on  nails  driven 
through  the  shelf  as  shown.  The  big  pockets  provide  ample  space  for 
materials.  The  trvo  parts  are  hinged  together  so  that  the  cabinet  may 
be  folded  and  laid  out  of  the  ivay.  Here  utility  and  beauty  are  combined. 
iiniuiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiM 

Music  in  the  Home 

TMAGINE  a  dancing  party  without 


1  music!  Then  again,  imagine  a  home 
without  music,  especially  where  there 
are  children.  Children  naturally  love 
music.  They  are  healthier  and  happier 
when  they  can  go  to  sleep  or  wake  up 
singing,  and  when  their  love  of  music 
can  be  directed  in  the  right  channels 
so  that  they  can  appreciate  good  music 
when  they  hear  it,  their  education  is 
being  broadened  just  that  much  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  gave  music  first  place 
in  the  education  of  little  children  and 
modern  educators  are  doing  the  same. 

In  nearly  every  family  there  is  usual- 
ly one  member  who  plays  or  sings,  and 
how  fine  it  is  when  one  can  play  some 
simple  songs  for  the  others  to  sing. 
Even  if  the  home  lacks  a  trained  mu- 
sician, through  the    medium    of  the 


phonograph  or  reproducing  piano, 
every  one  can  hear  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  talent  the  world 
has  to  offer.  And  truly  music  is  the 
universal  language  which  every  one 
can  and  should  understand. 
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Banana  Whip 

fERE  is  a  delicious  "company"  des- 
sert which  is  extremely  easy  to 
make.  Press  six  ripe  bananas  through 
a  fine  sieve,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
and  one-half  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
walnut  meats.  Chill  thoroughly  and 
serve  in  sherbet  cups  garnished  with 
whipped  cream.  To  vary  flavor  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  mint 
to  the  bananas  before  chilling  them. 
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Biscuit  Cutter  Has  New  Uses 

NO  SPECIAL  directions  are  needed 
to  guide  the  cook  in  using  this 
simple  little  tool  in  new  and  varied 
ways  in  her  cooking.  It  is  especially 
handy  in  combining  shortening  with 
flour  when  making  pie  crusts.  The  fat 
is  added  to  the  sifted  flour  and  salt 
and  the  two  are  chopped  together 
thoroughly,  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  pie  crust  desired.  Then  the  water 
is  added  and  the  biscuit  cutter  used 
again  to  combine  the  water  with  the 
fat  and  flour  mixture. 

Following  are  other  possibilities  for 
its  use: 

To  mix  fat  and  flour  for  baking  pow- 
der biscuits. 

To  chop  fruit  when  it  is  to  be  used 
on  shortcake,  in  making  jelly  or  jam, 
or  as  sauce  for  ice  cream. 

To  chop  cold  boiled  potatoes  for  hash 
or  salad. 


Joy  for  the  Cook 

THE  old  copper,  brass  and  pewter 
kettles  that  were  so  dear  to  our 
grandmother's  heart  are  picturesque 
and  decorative,  but  who  would  not  be 
proud  of  a  row  of  shining  aluminum 
pots  and  pans?  Aluminum  seldom  will 
spring  a  leak  or  chip,  and  it  is  so  dur- 
able that,  with  the  proper  care,  it  can 
be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation. 

It  is  wonderfully  light  weight  and 
foods  do  not  scorch  readily,  and  then, 
too,  it  holds  heat  for  a  long  time. 

The  aluminum  griddles  and  skillets 
are  a  joy,  for  very  little  if  any  grease 
is  required  when  frying.  And  it  Is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  hot  cakes 
that  can  be  made  on  such  a  griddle. 

Aluminum  discolors  slightly  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  alkali,  but  the 
kettle  will  become  as  bright  as  new 
when  rhubarb,  cherries  or  tomatoes 
are  cooked  In  it.  Steel  wool  or  whiting 
moistened  with  alcohol  will  clean  them 
easily. 


Little  Helps 

A  good  silver  polish  is  simply  sour 

milk. 

Good  music  in  the  home  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  a  contented  and 
happy  farm  life. 

Always  arrange  rubber  boots  so  they 
will  dry  out  well  before  being  worn.  A 
little  care  will  make  them  last  a  great 

deal  longer. 

Rub  butter,  shortening  or  cooking  oil 
over  the  skins  of  potatoes  before  they 
are  baked.  This  makes  the  skins  soft 
and  palatable  so  they  may  be  eaten. 

Lessen  the  number  of  dust -collecting 
places,  such  as  unnecessary  cupboards, 
grooved  and  carved  woodwork,  floors 
with  cracks,  rough-finished  walls,  elab- 
orately carved  and  upholstered  furni- 
ture, superfluous  draperies  and  bric- 
a-brac. 

Save  all  the  cleaned  burned  matches,  _ 
lollypop  sticks  and  meat  skewers  in  a' 
box,  as  they  provide  a  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  for  children.  The 
stick  pictures  that  can  be  made! 
Houses  and  barns,  fences  and  ladders, 
beds,  chairs  and  tables  can  be  formed 
by  the  little  hands.  Even  a  park  can 
be  laid  out  with  trees,  benches  and 
flower  beds;  or  a  camp  with  rows  of 
tents  and  soldiers  marching  In  line. 


SAVES  MONEY  ON  DRESS 
PATTERNS 

"I  like  your  dress  patterns. 
They  are  as  good  as  those  I 
have  bought  for  26  cents  to 
40  cents." — Mrs.  Marian  Flke, 

Fresno. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 

Note— Compare  these  patterns,  a*  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 

r«H  Uf 
Selected  fylsxi6eCMnc(aiirr' 

These  costumes  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  Sooth  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address. 


COAT 

3338 
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8822-3793-3838 — A  Good  Utility  Costume 
The  "Knickers  and  Blouse"  3822  cut  In  7 
sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Skirt  3795  cut  in  7  sizes:  24, 
26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  jacket  3838  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure. 
To  make  this  suit  for  a  medium  size  will 
require  6  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
akirt  and  Jacket.  The  blouse  will  require  2  VI 
yards  and  the  knickers  2%  yards  of  36-lnch 
material.  Three  separate  patterns,  15  cents 
for  each  pattern. 


3827— Boy's  Suit 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  2.  4,  6  and  8  years.    A  4- 
year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  blouse  and  1V4  yards  for  the 
trousers.    Price  15  cents. 


3378 — An  "Easy  to  Make"  Apron 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium.  38- 
40;  law.  42-44;  extra  large.  46-48  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will  require 
4%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  Price  15 
cents. 


21S6 — Infant's  Set,  Consisting  of  Cap,  Sack, 
Night  Gown  and  Dress 

Cut  in  one  size:  For  the  dress  of  flouncing 
it  will  require  1%  yards  of  36-lnch  material 
with  1%  yards  of  plain  material  for  yoke 
and  sleeves.  Of  nainsook  or  lawn  36  Inches 
wide  It  will 'require  214  yards.  The  gown 
will  require  2  V4  yards  of  24  or  27-Inch  ma- 
terial. The  cap  %  yard  of  18-inch  material. 
The  8».ok  requires  %  yard  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial.  Price  15  cents. 

3830— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year   size   requires   2\    yards   of  36-lnch 
material.   Price  15  cents. 


3837 — Lady's  Dress 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  dress 
for  a  size  38  bust  measure  will  require  4  V4 
yards  of  40-lnch  material.   Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter  1921-1922  cata- 
log, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladles' 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


3026 — Girl's  Gymnasium  Suit 
Cut  In  5  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
It  requires  3\  yards  of  27-Inch  material  for 
the  blouse  and  Z%  yards  for  the  bloomers 
for  a  12-year  size.   Price  15  cents. 


3832 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
12-year  size  will  require  2%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 36  Inches  wide.   Price  15  cents. 


3810 — Lady's  Dress 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure  It  will  require  2% 
yards  of  27-lnch  material  for  the  gulmpe, 
4*4  yards  for  the  dreas  for  a  medium  size. 
The  width  at  the  foot  Is  2  yards.  Price  15 
cents. 


Pattern  No  Size. 

Pattern  No  Size. 

Pattern  No  Size. 


Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name 


Address 


Make  no  mistake!  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate — at  your  table 
or  on  your  dealer's  shelves.  Be- 
cause Ghirardelli's  fills  a  daily 
household  need— and  fulfills  every 
essential  of  food  and  beverage. 


Ask  for  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  at  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading.  Never  sold 
in  bulk  but  in  cans  only.  In  this 
way  Ghirardelli's  retains  its 
flavor  and  strength — the  two 
most  important  elements  of 
good  chocolate. 

Say ' '  Gear-ar-delly 

D.  GHIRARDELLl  CO. 
Since  San  FraoctKO 


SEND  FOR  RECIPE  BOOK 

ghirardelli's 


Use  a  Club  That  Hits  High  Prices 

Save  $1.00 

Mention  Club  No.  7 

American  Fruit  Grower,  $1.00  a  year 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  $1.00  a  year 
Both  for  One  Year,  $1.00 

Save  $1.15 

Mention  Club  No.  16 

American  Magazine,  $2.50  a  year 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  $1.00  a  year 
Both  for  One  Year,  $2.35 

Save  $0.85 

Mention  Club  No.  17 

Woman's  World,  $0.50  a  year 
Rural  Mechanics,  $0.35  a  year 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  $1.00  a  year 
All  Three  for  One  Year,  $1.00 

Save  By  Mailing  Coupon  Today 

ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angeles 


Enclosed  find  $  for  which  please  send  me  Club  No. 


Name 


.R.  F.  D. 


Town   State 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  Cents  Per  Word 
Advertisements  must  reach  as  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running 
till  forbid  most  be  In  our  hands  by 
the  10th  of  each  month  preceding 
date  of  issue.  Address  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los 
Angelas. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WE  WANT  "GO-GETTERS" 
Sutter  Basin  is  ready  for  "Go-Getters."  It 
Is  a  practical  farming  project  in  crops  today. 
Deep,  rich  soil  with  Irrigation  and  drainage 
system,  river  and  rail  transportation.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Very  liberal 
terms  to  men  who  know  how  and  wll  work. 
Write  today.  SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Building,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GOOD  BUT — 94  acres.  House,  barn,  dairy, 
family  orchard.  Price  $4500.  Also  twelve 
cows,  $500.  Good  location.  New  Conden- 
sary;  1-3  cash.  Address  Box  186,  Bandon, 
Coos  County.  Oregon.  


FOR  SALE — 80  acres  good  land  all  under 
Irrigation.  Close  to  excellent  prune  or- 
chard. Close  to  good  schools  and  railroad. 
$125  per  acre.  Terms.  Box  12,  Route  3, 
Chlco.  Cal.     


CALIFORNIA   farms   near  Sacramento  for 
sale.      Terms.      Write    for    list.      E.  R. 
WAITE,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  


FARMS:    Lands   in    large   or   small  tracts. 

If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange,  write 
for  price  list.    FRANK  DIKE,  Bqjc  792.  San 

Francisco.  Cal.  

FOR   SALE — 11    1-5   acres;    2   acres  young 

orchard.  House  and  outhouses.  On  State 
highway.  Bargain  at  $2700.'  Write  owner, 
E.  B.  GUISINGER,  Paradise,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.    Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  110th  Street,  Chippewa  Falls. 
Wisconsin.  

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers. Will  deal  with  owners  only.  R.  A.  Mc- 

Nown.   367  Wilkinson  BUg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 

ticulars.     D.  F.  Bush.   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  a  farm 
for  sale.    Give  lowest  price,  full  informa- 

tion.    L.  Jones,  Box  912.  Olney,  111.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  .'or 

 g-llg-  O ■   K.   Hawley.   Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  A. 


2   and    4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1322   Central  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES. 


AUTOMOBILES,  MOTORCYCLES 

AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
this  month's  Issue.  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive Information  on  overhauling.  Igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.    Over  ll(r  pages.  Illustrated. 

.  ,«/  ^ree  copy  today.  Automobile  Dl- 
SSfi^JOJU^JerJi^^ 

AUTO  SUPPLIES 

POWER ENE — COUNTY  RIGHTS  FREE— It 
equals  gasoline  at  6c.  Adds  power,  pre- 
Zi", ts.  carb°n-  saves  repairs.  Guaranteed  safe 
and  harmless.  To  Introduce,  the  equivalent 
of  20  gallons  prepaid,  $1.  if  ordered  now 

PHOTOPLAY  STORIES 

AMBITIOUS    writers    of   photoplays,  short 
stones,  songs,  poems,   newspaper  articles 
Send    today    for    FREE    helpful     book  et' 
Successful  Writing."  Writers1  Digest.  S-698 
BjjUerJJldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

ENGINEERING 

GET  maximum  income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ingService  Company,  1316  Washington 
Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

SECOND  HAND  MATERIAL 

EVERYTHING  NBW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
— All   kinds    stoves,    plumbing  supplies, 
pipe,  farm  tools  a  specialty.  Noah's  Ark,  609 
E    1st  sU  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR    SALE — Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab  plant  in  California.  Address  T.  E. 
Btrry^  R._2^  Box  _23_7._  IngJewood.  Cal,  

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  931  S.  Hill 
St.,  Los  Angeles.    Dr.  Cale,  President. 


REG.  BUTLER 


ORM.  BUTLER 


PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
SALE 

Houes  paints  (22  shades)  $2.46  gal. 

Furniture  varnish    2.05  gal. 

Floor  and  every  purpose  varnish..  2.40  gal. 

Outside  white    2.50  gal. 

Floor  paints  (10  shades)    2.76  gal. 

White  or  Ivory  Enamel    3.60  gal. 

Flat  White  or  Ivory    2.2$  gal. 

MAIL,  ORDERS  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

UNITED  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

"The  Store  of  Personal  Service" 

639  South  Main  Street 


FOR  SALE — Save  your  roof  for  16c  a  gal- 
lon with  our  rich  natural  asphaltlzed 
roofing  paint,  the  best  roofing  and  preserva- 
tive paint  under  ths  sun.  Why  pay  more 
for  acid-treated  asphalt  that  eats  your 
roof?  Equally  good  for  shingle,  paper  or 
metal  roofs.  Prolongs  the  life  of  warped 
shingles,  rusted  Iron  and  deteriorated  paper 
roofs.  Mail  orders,  barrel  lots,  promptly 
shipped.  WOOLNER  OIL  CO.,  4th  and  Com- 
monwealth. Los  Angeles. 

ROOFING  MATERIALS 

ROOFING    PAPER,    lsts.    complete,  1-ply, 
$1.25;  2-ply,  $1.60;  3-ply.  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  $2.00 

Roof  paint,   special    40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders 
ANGELUS   ROOF  PAPER   &  PAINT  CO., 

Inc.,  768  South  San  Pedro  Street 
Phone  Bdwy.  5401.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

BOOKS  BOUGHT — Choice   and   rare  books 
a  specialty.    Dawson's  Book  Shop,  618  S. 
Hlll_  St.,  Los  Angeles._  Phone  63250. 

TILE 


FOR  SALE — 2000  three-inch  drainage  tile  at 
four   cents    per    foot.      6240    Corner  8th 
Avenue  and  63rd  St.,  Hyde  Park.  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorncy-at-law,  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Flshburne,  339  McGlll  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg..    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 


NURSERY  STOCK— Prices  slaughtered  while 
they  last.  The  wonderful  improved  French 
Prune  Tree,  10c;  pears,  20c;  grafted  walnuts. 
$1.00.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get  In 
on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now.  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Oregon. 


CUTTINGS.     GRAPE.  POMEGRANATE. 

TAMARISK  ARTICTTLATA.  ALSO  ROOT- 
ED VINES  AND  TREES  HIPALAYA. 
MAMMOT  H  BLACKBERRIES.  OLD 
BALDY  NURSERY,  212  East  Transit  Street, 
Ontario.  Cal. 


CAROBS 

A  wonderfully  good  producer.  Beautiful, 
ornamental,  evergreen:  unsurpassed  for 
windbreak.  $2.00  brings  you  four  trees. 
Original  Caroh  Nursery,  Colton  Ave.,  San 
Bernardino.  Cal. 

CHOICE  Marshall.  New  Oregon.  Gold  Dollar. 

Trehla.  strawberry  plants,  $1.25  per  hun- 
dred; 260  for  $3.00,  postpaid.  Quantity  prices 
Interesting.  Ward  K.  Richardson,  198 
Hickory.  Salem,  Oregon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    PLANTS  —  Orders 
booked  for  April  delivery.    One  dozen  as- 
sorted,   large   exhibition   varieties,   all  dif- 
ferent, $1.50.     Edward  Bowers,  Rlaltn.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Rooted  grape  vines.  Zlnfandel. 

Muscat.  Mission.  Good  healthy  stock. 
THOMAS  WIT.SON,  263  Bryant  street,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 


BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

t^??vrn7!ess^b  l ackT5erry  "plants  "f  of 

sale.  Cory  Mammoth  and  Burbank  varie- 
ties. Five  plants.  $1.0».  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Jan.  and 
Feb.  delivery.    Frank  Drew,  Box  446,  Rt.  1, 

Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 


CORY     Thornless     Blackberry.  Delicious. 

Very  large  and  early.  You  get  strong, 
well  rooted  plants,  true  to  name  from  Pioneer 
Grower.    Wm,  Mortensen.  Rt.  1.  Lodl,  Cal. 


CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY.  12  ex- 
tra large  plants,  $2.26  postpaid.  Satisfac- 
tion    guaranteed.      Illustrated     price  list. 

^}^^23^-^^2IJ£I!^SJl^j£i}^S^  

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I    HAVE     Oregon     Improved  Strawberry 
plants  for  sale,  75e  per  100.   W.  Kalthoff. 
Box   211,  Occidental.   Sonoma  County,  Cal. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


RABBIT^Aj^p_PIGEONS__ 
REAL  RABBITS 

All  breeds 
Guaranteed  Stock 
Raised  Right 
Kept  Right 
Prices  Right 

RABBIT  FARM 

3723  Moneta  ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SELLING  out  cheap.  Lease  expires.  Must 
sell  thoroughbred  black,  gray,  steel  gray, 
white  Flemish  Giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks.  All  ages.  The  big  kind.  Mike 
Ditzel,  936  Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS— No  fancy 
prices.    Mrs.  T.   Beechlng,   1678  W.  46th 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Carneaux  pigeons,   real  squab 
raisers,  $2.50  to  $5.00  pair.    Palms  Squab 
Ranch.  R.  2.  Box  237,  Inglewood,  Cal.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — Splendid  type,  3 
month  old,  $5.00  pair;  $6.60  trio.  Arm- 
strong Rabbit  Farm,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO — 3  years  old. 
nature  cured.  Don't  send  a  penny,  pay  for 
tobacco  and  postage  on  arrival.  Extra  fine 

quality  chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $2.50; 

medium    quality    smoking,    10    lbs.,  $1.00. 

FARMERS'  UNION,  Hawesvllle.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  Smoking  and  Chewing  Tobacco. 

Collect  on  delivery.  10  pounds,  $2.50;  20 
pounds,  $4.00.  Ford  Tobacco  Company, 
Mayfield,  Kentucky. 


TOBACCO — Kentucky's     Pride.     Mild  and 
mellow.  10  lbs..  $2.60;  20  lbs..  $4.00.  Farm- 
ers' Club,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.60;  20  lbs.,  $4.00. 
Farmers'  Union.  Mayfield.  Ky.  


TOBACCO — 1919  Leaf.  Select  chewing,  3 
pounds,  $1;  10.  $3:  chewing  and  smoking, 
10,  $2.50;  smoking  best,  10,  $2.00:  regular. 
$1.50;  fifty,  $6.00.  Guaranteed.  Producers' 
Distributors.  Murray,  Ky. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  Take  Chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing1  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  tn  snapshots." 
L,et    us    enlarge    your   favorite  negative. 


SEND  TOUR  favorite  negative  and  40c  for 
8x10   enlargement.     Prints,   any   size,  4c 
each.    Wagar,  Uklah,  Cal.,  Dept.  A. 


PERSONAL 


MARRY  for  Prosperity,  Happiness.  Hun- 
dreds wealthy.  Best,  most  successful. 
Write,  be  convinced.  Confidential.  Descrip- 
tions FREE.  Mrs.  Budd,  Box  753,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 


MARRY  WEALTH    AND    BEAUTY.  Send 
'two  2c  stamps,  copy  "Masterkey."    P.  O. 
Box  1686,  Denver,  Colo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  RECORD  CHARTS  FREE.  Write 
ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  for  a  year's  supply.  Sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
FREE.    Only  a  few  left.   


PAPER  BAROMETERS — Indicate  weather 
ahead  by  changing  colors.  Directions  25c. 
FRANK  DIKE.  Box  792,  8an  Francisco.  Cal. 


LATEST   NOVELTIES— Useful   sample  26c, 
circulars  sent  free.  WRITE  TO  HAYES. 
B-210,  Sausallto,  California. 


HELP  WANTED 


BE   A    RAILWAY   TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR. 

$110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid  after 
3  months'  spare-time  study.  Splendid  op- 
portunities. Position  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  free  booklet.  G-ftl 
Stand.  Business  Training  Inst-  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


U.  S.  Government  wants  Railway  Mall  Clerks. 

Commence  $135  month.  Steady  positions. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Sample  ex- 
amination questions  free.  Write  Immediately. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W-127,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

^elFwantei^ 


WOMEN — Girls    over    16.      Become  Dress- 
Gown  Designers  and  makers.    $135  month. 
Learn  while  earning.     Sample  lessons  free. 
Write     Immediately.      Franklin  Institute, 

Dept.  W-693,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade,  dependable  nursery  stock; 
exclusive  territory:  outfit  furnished  and 
cash  advanced  weekly;  commission  basis. 
Address  Albany  Nurseries.  Inc..  Albany.  Ore. 


HOG  CHOLERA  CURE 


FOR  SALE  REASONABLE — Formula  U.  S. 

and  Canadian  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  a 
most  efficient  Hog  Cholera  Powder.  Pre- 
ventative and  Cure.  PAUL  HUTH,  6  Fella 
Place.  San  Francisco. 


Another  Satisfied 
Advertiser 

3  have  run  over  fifty  ads  In  your 
valued  paper  and  intend  to  run  copy 
every  month  during  the  coming  year. 
I  can't  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue, 
as  It  Is  the  best  ad  medium  I  know 
of.  Caldwell  Duck  Ranch,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 
CARLS  BAD-B  Y-TH  E-SEA 

FOR  SALE — In  the  most  even  climate  In  the 
Stale,  rich  land  with  water,  ready  for  crop, 
on  very  easy  terms.    We  are  now  harvesting 
Green  Peas,  Beans,  Green  Peppers,  Italian 
Squash,    etc.,    and    getting    returns    up  to 
$500.00  an  acre.    We  also  grow  Limes,  Avo- 
cados. Oranges,  Lemons.  Grape  Fruit,  Figs. 
Grapes,  etc.    Better  locate  at  Carlsbad  soon 
SOUTH  COAST  LAND  CO. 
E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Mgr. 
712  Garland  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NUTS  AND  FRUITS 

WANTED — Walnuts,   almonds,    dried  fruits 
and  honey.     Mail  samples  and  price  ex- 
pected.    W.  A.  Collins  Company,  Box  397 
Santa  Ana.  Ca^   

LIVESTOCK— MILCH  GOATS 

FOR  SALE — Registered  grade  Toggenburg 
mlloh  goats  and  kids.  For  service.  El  Rey 
de  la  Est  re  I  la.  No.  7406.  Pure  bred  naturally 
hornless  Toggenburg  buck.  Service  fee  $5. 
Ed  Thomas,  Rodeo  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 


SPECIAL — Weanlings  sired  by  a  son  of  King 
.  .[  I,'-  who  Wtt*  second  prise  winner 
at  the  National  Swine  Show.  1919.  and  grand 
champion.  San  Francisco  Land  Show  1919 
H^BBOUDIER.  Napa.  Cal. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE  AND  RATS 


GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale — all  colors— prices 
,„riKh4-  A.'"°  w'"  buv-  Write  J.  E.  LOVE, 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave..  Pasadena,  CaL 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


WANTED— Handy   farm    truck.   Iron,  suit- 
able for  spray  pump  and  tank,    state  con- 
dition and  price.    J.  G.  WELTI.  127$  11th 
ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

POULTRY 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY,  established  1902 
by  L  W.  Clark.  Chlaks  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns from  heavy  laying  free  range  stock. 
We  positively  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks  and  no 
questions  asked.  Send  for  prices  and  terms. 
L.  W.  CLARK.  Petaluma.  Cal..  Box  155. 
BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  carefully 
selected,  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  arrival 
of  full  count,  live,  strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Order  early.  Write  for  special  price*  for 
January  and  February.  Anderson's  Hatchery. 
-Modesto.  Cal. 


BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 
JANUARY  DELIVERY  ROCKS. 
REDS  AND  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ALL 
HATCHED  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK  MA- 
TURK  BIRDS  FOR  SALE  E  <v  FISCHER 
POULTRY  RANCH.  BELT  .VERNON  AND 
EUCLID    AVE.    COMPTON,  CAL 


BABY  CHICKS 
THAT  are  hatched  right  from  our  hen-,  v 
laying  strain  of  Ferris  and  Hollywood 
Farm  White  Leghorns:  also  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  Our  prices  are 
right.  OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANC'I 
T.  E.  Blake.  Prop..  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from 
heavv  laying  stock.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Spring  1922  delivery.  Safe  arrival  live 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.    Reliable  since  1S9H 

MUST   HATCH    INCUBATOR   OO  . 
432  Seventh  street.  Petaluma.  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS— From  The  best  2<if>  »ig 
strain  of  White  Leghorns  In  the  Valley 
Please  book  your  order  early  If  vou  want 
chicks  on  a  certain  date.  Established  is 
years.  Send  for  prices.  Visitors  welcome 
The  White  Leghorn  Hatchery.  Pomona,  Cal' 
BUFF  LEGHORNS — Place  orJers  now  for 
Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs  from  Oakland  19J1 
Prise  Winners.  Wonderful  Color  and  Tyre 
In  Heavy  Laying  Strain.  Mating  List  Free 
Mrs    W.    T    WHEELER.    ORINDA  PARK' 


Fit  KF     HOOK.  'Chickens 
Market  "  describing  the  ' 

tion  to  CQVI.SON  COMPAN1 

Frtvn    Shell  to 
Coulson"  system 

.  Petsl-ima.  Cal. 

WHITE   LEGHORN  Rabv 

lumn's  heaviest  producing 

antes  safe  arrival.  Literatu 

PIONEER  HATC 

41 S  Sixth  street. 

Petaluma.  Cal. 

S.    C.    WHITE  LEGHORN 

our  own  Bred-to-lay  stoc 
for   January    to    June  del 
Cockerels  for   sale.  Mode 
W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Cornlni 

Bain-   Chix  from 
c.    Now  booking 
very.  Breeding 
Poultry  Farm, 

ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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POULTRY  POULTRY  TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


booklet  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  ai>d 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
1  n  format  ion 
write  for  tree 
Poultry  Farm  & 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  each  Monday 
and  Wednesday.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
:  Red  and  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  Prices  start  at 
$1.00  each.  Send  your 
order  now  for  fall 
Copyright  June  17.  1918  chicks..  Price  list  now 
ready.  Complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  and 
remedies.  All  kinds  of  puppies,  kittens, 
birds  and  pet  stock. 


640  So.  Main  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1922  MISSION  HATCHERY  1922 

Early  chicks  are  the  ones  that  pay  first 
and  best.  Our  special  letter  will  tell  why 
we  think  so.  Write  for  it  and  particulars  of 
our  White,  [Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas, 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Our 
matings  are  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  strains, 
quality  good,  service  good;  reasonable  prices. 
Write  your  needs  and  see  If  we  cannot  get 
together. 

MISSION  HATCHERY, 
Box  7,  Campbell,  Cal. 


CHICKS— PULLETS 
PLACE  orders  now,  all  breeds  baby  chicks. 

Our  pure  bred  stock  not  to  be  excelled. 
Spring  pullets  in  demand.  We  have  only 
about  10,000  of  our  famous  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  spring  delivery. 
Get  orders  in  early.  We  have  all  makes  In- 
cubators, brooders  and  stoves.  Write  for 
our  1922  general  catalogue. 

C.  B.  HILL  CO., 
418  11th  Street  Oakland,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  From 
trapnested  Tancred  and  Tom  Barron 
roosters.  Their  mothers  have  an  egg  record 
of  close  to  300  per  year.  We  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  full  count.  15  years  ship- 
pers of  baby  chicks.  Literature  and  prices 
on  request.  Booking  orders  NOW  for  FALL 
of  1921  and  8PRING  of  1922.  HICKS 
ELECTRIC  JUBILEE  HATCHERY,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.   Route  2,  Box  22. 

BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS— Hoganized  White 
Leghorns  (none  better).  Brown  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  Anconas,  Black  Mln- 
orcas and  Blue  Andalnsians,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Free  folder.  Order  early. 
McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Route  1,  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

WE  are  now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stocks,  bred  especially  for  heavy 
egg  production.  From  200  to  280-egff  strain. 
If  you  want  strong,  healthy  Baby  Chix  place 
your  orders  with  the  Vlneburg  Hatchery, 
Vineburg,  Cal.  All  Baby  Chix  guaranteed. 
Safe  delivery. 

1922  CHIX— LAYERS  ARE  PAYERS 
PULLETS  averaging  over  60  per  cent  egg 
production.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Mlnorcas,  (20.00  per  100.  White  Leg- 
horns, $17.00.  Expressage  prepaid  on  January 
deliveries.  Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box  7, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS,  from 
Hoganized  hens,  well  mated.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn/B,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67-C,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

WARD'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
Win  at  the  1921  State  Fair,  3  firsts,  2 
seconds,  2  thirds,  9  specials.  Reds  largest 
class  in  show.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels  and 
pens.  WARD'S  POULTRY  FARM,  39-B 
South  Lincoln  ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reas,  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorn.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route 
2,  Box  306,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BABY  chicks,  Pekin  ducklings,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas  from  heavi- 
est laying  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Morgan's  Hatchery,  5  Wolfe  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  • 

"EASTMAN'S   BRED-TO-LAY"  Trapnested 
and   Hoganized    Barred   Rocks.  January 
chicks.      FAIRMEAD     POULTRY  FARM, 
Falrmead,  Cal.  

WHITE  Leghorn  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks, 
stock  trapnested  18  years  for  vitality,  pro- 
duction and  persistency,  circular  free.  Bonnie 

Brae  Farm,  Burbank.  Cal.  

WATCH    US    GROW.     Fall    chicks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  B.  Rocks,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns    and    Anconas.     E.    W.  Ohlen, 

Campbell.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leu- 
horns,  Hoganized.   No  dedd  or  weak  ones 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery,  Schell- 
vllle,  Sonoma,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  the 
big  thing  for  you  to  remember 
is  QUALITY,  in  both  the  chick 
Itself  and  the  parent  stock.  By 
investigating  you  will  find  that 
r\  ~^A^^?y  I  °ur  chicks  are  in  a  class  by 
^C3T3».<iL/  themselves;  for  we  have  abso- 
lutely the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable to  produce  them  and 
very  high-- class  stock  from  which  we  get 
our  eggs,  and  then,  too,  we  know  how  to 
handle  and  deliver  chicks.  We  are  hatching 
every  week,  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
that  will  lay.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
that  are  well  bred  and  will  produce.  Send 
for  our  circular  and  prices  and  order  im- 
mediately for  1922  delivery. 

Orange  County  Hatchery 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


OLD  MISSION  STRAIN  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Noted  for 
quality,  vitality,  recundity.  Win- 
ners at  highest  honors  at  re- 
cent shows.  Grand  matings 
this  season.  A  setting  of  eggs 
will  improve  your  flock.  De- 
scriptive booklet  free.  ALBERT 
SLY,  1642  (D)  Mlddleton  Place,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Blue  Andalusian  Ckicks  from 
prize  winning  stock,  28c  and  32c.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch,  $2.50.    Our  Andaluslans 
are  real  money  makers.    They  lay  the  year 
around.    Chicks  from  our  eggs  are  not  re- 
lated, as  we  have  many  hundred  hens  scien- 
tifically selected  for  mating.     We  are  the 
largest  breeders  of  Andaluslans  In  America. 
BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY 
South  Main  Avenue,  Baldwin,  Calif. 
Phone  Baldwin  Park  1016. 

HEYING'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — My  win- 
ning against  great  Composition  at  South- 
ern California  Poultry  Show,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  December  13-17:  Five  cock,  2  cock- 
erels, 2-4-5  hen,  1-3  pullet,  1-2  pen.  Best 
female  In  show,  color  and  shape  on  pullet, 
color  of  hen  and  champion  here  at  Jeffer- 
son High  School  egg  laying  contest.  Stock 
and  eggs.  Write  your  wants.  Fred  Hey  In  g, 
Anaheim,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years',  "that's  why" 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log  free.  Voddcn's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

HIGHEST   prices   paid    for   Hens,  Fryers, 

Roasters,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys  and  Rab- 
bits. Write  or  wire  us  for  prices.  Haber 
Poultry  and   Egg   Market,    654   South  San 

Pedro  street,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

COCKERELS — Purebred  Silver  Laced  W^an- 

dottes  and  White  Rocks,  $5.00  apiece. 
Write  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mercer,  Chllcoot,  Plumas 

County,  Cal.  

WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Trapnested 

stock.  Booking  orders  for  now  and  future 
delivery.  Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunny- 

vale.  Cal.  

BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— Superior  stock. 

Write    for    circular.      Dunroven  Farm, 

Route  2,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

CORNISH    Indian   Game   Cockerels.  Prize 

winners.  Half  price.  3804  Winter  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

t^jr^cey^an^'geese 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  parctically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  is  in  the  strain. 
One  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
pounds  of  meat  to  market  In  all  his  get 
the  first  year,  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN 
J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator 

Won  at  California's  two  greatest  shows, 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys, 
California  State  Fair,  1920,  against  66  of 
the  State's  best  turkeys,  also  every  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes 
at  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920. 

AN   UNEQUALED  RECORD 

Toms  and  hens  for  sale;  a  few  high  class 
exhibition  toms  to  win  in  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.  Book  orders  early  for  December 
and  January  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMFORD, 
607  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TURKEYS — Purebred  giant  bronze,  male  and 
female  stock,  sired  by  our  two  famous 
toms,  "Goldbank  Boy,"  champion  giant 
bronze  first-prize  winning  cockerel  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  Show.  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 1*21  and  "Copper  King  Jr."  a  36-lb. 
yearling  son  of  "Copper  King  V.,"  the  38-lb. 
yearling  that  was  grand  champion  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  Show,  January,  1919, 
both  bred  to  choice  20-lb.  hens.  Eggs  in 
season.  Address  Bronze  King  Mountain 
Farm,  Callstoga.  Calif.  

HAKT'S  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Oldest 
strain  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  Can  furnish 
some  fine  young  hens  and  toms,  also  year- 
ling stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Eggs  In 
season.    Circulars   sent   on   request.  Albert 

M.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys,  Toms.  $15,  and  hens  $10. 
Mrs.  CARRIE  P.  OARD.  Box  1087,  Angels 
Camp,  Calaveras  County,  Cal. 


A  WILD  TOM  WILL 


five  to  twelve  more  turkeys  per  hen. 

WHY? 

Because  WILD  BLOOD  will  give  you  fer- 
tility and  big,  strong,  live  poults  instead  of 
scrawny,  weak  and  dead  ones.  Stock  and 
eggs. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN 

3423  Atlantic  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SEVERAL  VARIETIES — BRONZE,  BOUR- 
bon  Red,  White  Holland  turkeys.  First 
prize  winners.  White  guineas,  white  Muscovy 
(quackless)  ducks,  drakes,  $3.50;  Houdan 
eggs.  Order  early.  Get  choicest.  Parcel  post 
25c  extra.  B.  Hocking,  541  E.  33rd,  Los  An- 

geles,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH     BRONZE.     PRIZE  STOCK. 

Baby  Turks  from  35-lb.  Toms,  20-lb. 
mature  hens.  $6 — 100.  Fertile  eggs,  40c 
each.  Breeding  Toms,  $15-$20.  Inglewood 
Poultry  Co.    Box  242,  Inglewood,  Cal.  

SPENCER  Turken  hybrid  fowl.  Half  turkey, 
half  chicken.  Best  -turkey  meat;  212  eggs 
year.    Booklet  free.    Z.  T.   Spencer,  Santa 

Cruz,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Fine  strain  turkeys,  wild  and 
bronze.    Blanche  Dresser,  Rt.  C,  Box  194, 
Tulare  Cal   

DUCKS 

CALDWELLS  White  Muscovy  (Quackless) 
Ducks,  win,  weigh  ,lay  and  pay.  Largest 
duck  of  the  duck  family.  Eggs,  ducklings, 
breeders.  Free  circular.  Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch,  Box  274,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FURS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies  mounted.    H.    F.    Lorquin,  360 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


1000  EGGS 

IN  EVERY  HEN 


New  System  of  Poultry  Keeping — Get 
Dollar  A  Dozen  Eggs — F4mous  Poul- 
tryman 


TELLS  HOW 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry  busi- 
ness has  always  been  that  the  laying  life 
of  a  hen  was  too  short,"  says  Henry  Traf- 
ford.  International  Poultry  Expert  and 
Breeder,  for  nearly  eighteen  years  Editor 
of  Poultry.  Success. 

The  average  pullet  lays  150  eggs.  If 
kept  the  second  year,  she  may  lay  100  more. 
Then  she  goes  to  market.  Yet,  it  has  been 
scientifically  established  that  every  pullet 
is  born  or  hatched  with  over  one  thousand 
minute  egg  germs  in  her  system — and  will 
lay  them  on  a  highly  profitable  basis  over 
a  period  of  four  to  six  years'  time  if  given 
proper  care. 

How  to  work  to  get  1000  eggs  from  every 
hen;  how  to  get  pullets  laying  early;  how 
to  make  the  old  hens  lay  like  pullets;  how 
.to  keep  up  heavy  egg  production  all  through 
cold  winter  months  when  eggs  are  highest; 
triple  egg  production;  make  slacker  hens 
hustle;  $5.00  profit  from  every  hen  In  six 
winter  months.  These  and  many  other 
money  making  poultry  secrets  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Trafford's  "1000  EGG  HEN"  system 
of  poultry  raising,  one  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper  who  keeps  six  hens  or  more.  Eggs 
should  go  to  a  dollar  or  more  a  dozen 
this  winter.  This  means  big  profit  to  the 
poultry  keeper  who  gets  the  eggs.  Mr. 
Trafford  tells  how,  if  you  keep  chickens 
and  want  them  to  make  money  for  you, 
cut  out  this  ad  and  send  it  with  your  name 
and  address  to  Henry  Trafford,  Suite  1091F, 
Court  Bldg.,  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  free 
copy  of  "THE  1000  EGG  HEN"  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail. 


Berries  and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

GROWN  and  shipped  DIRECT  from  my 
LARGE  BERRY  FARMS  and  NURSERIES 
here  of  over  100  acres.  ALL  SELECT  plants 
from  IMPROVED  strains  of  RECORD  PRO- 
DUCING vines. 

25  Tears  of  Practical  Experience. 
Send  for  PRICE  LIST. 

M.  J.  HON1Z,  Berry  Specialist, 
Sebafttopol,  California. 


SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 

Doing  your  level  best. 
Being  kind  to  every  one. 
Hearing  before  Judging. 
Thinking  before  speaking. 
.Standing  by  your  principles. 
Stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 
Being   honest  in  buhlne»n  dealings. 
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Peach  Crown  Borer 

SOME  time  ago  I  noticed  In  an  issue  of 
your  magazine  an  article  on  the  peach 
twig  borer.  Is  it  the  same  pest  as  the 
borer  that  enters  body  of  tree  at  surface 
of  ground?  How  can  this  pest  be  con- 
trolled?— T.  J.  Juday,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

The  peach  twig  borer  mentioned  In 
the  article  to  which  you  refer  is  a 
different  pest  than  the  borer  which 
enters  in  the  crown  of  the  tree.  The 
latter  commonly  occurs  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  California  and  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  pest  to  controls) 

The  crown  borer  tunnels  beneath  the 
bark  and  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
solid  wood  just  beneath  the  ground 
line.  Much  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  removing  the  larvae  from  their  bur- 
rows in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring 
with  a  knife.  No  spraying  method 
has  been  devised  which  will  control 
this  insect. 

Treatment  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
for  a  short  distance  above  the  ground 
and  down  to  a  point  where  the  roots 
branch  from  the  trunks  underneath 
the  ground,  with  asphaltum,  has  been 
practiced  quite  extensively  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  results  in 
many  cases  seem  to  justify  this  work. 
The  asphaltum  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  moths  from  laying  their  eggs 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  also  to 
prevent  the  little  larvae  from  going 
in  after  they  hatch. 

From  the  description  of  the  borer 
you  mention  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  common  crown  borer 
of  the  peach,  scientifically  known  as 
Sanninoidea  opalescens. 


Non-Bearing  Fig 

I HAVE  a  fig  tree  that  drops  its  fruit  be- 
fore maturity.  Does  it  require  pollen- 
izing  with  the  wild  (Capri)  fig?  Please 
inform  me  whether  it  is  best  to  bud  or 
graft  the  variety  on  it,  and  the  best  time 
of  the  year  for  this  work.  Will  the  fig 
respond  to  budding  like  other  fruit  trees? 
— A.  C.  Thompson,  East  San  Diego,  Cal. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

I  would  suggest  that  either  you 
plant  a  Capri  fig  tree  near  your 
Smyrna  fig  or  secure  each  season  at 
the  proper  time  a  few  Capri  figs  from 
a  nursery.  Or  perhaps  there  is  some 
one  near  you  from  whom  these  could 
be  secured. 

In  reply  to  your  question  regarding 
the  budding  of  fig  trees,  this  work  can 
be  done,  but  is  more  difficult  with  the 
fig  than  with  most  of  our  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  An  expert,  however,  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  doing  this 
work. 


Pruning  Young  Walnut 

I HAVE  a  budded  walnut  tree,  nine  feet 
high,  with  side  shoots  the  entire  length 
of  the  stem,  which  has  not  been  pruned 
since  planting  a  year  ago.  What  should 
be  done  with  it?— R.  A.  Marshall,  Pasadena. 

REPLY  BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON 
I  would  suggest  that  you  select  a 
branch  at  a  height  of  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  lower  main  branch  of 
the  tree.  Then  select  about  four  other 
branches  well  spaced  between  this 
branch  and  the  top  of  the  tree.  In 
other  words,  everything  should  be  re- 
moved except  about  five  branches, 
these  to  be  left  to  form  the  main 
framework. 

No  doubt  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner J.  F.  Ryan  of  Los  Angeles, 
or  one  of  his  inspectors  located  con- 
veniently near  your  place,  would  look 
at  the  tree  and  give  you  more  specific 
instructions.  Or  you  may  get  in  touch 
with  Robert  W.  Hodgson,  Farm  Ad- 
viser for  Los  Angeles  County. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 
PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
POULTRY 
LIVESTOCK 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

PAINTS,  VAKN1SHI-XS 

TAXIDERMY 

MACHINERY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  depart- 
ment* in  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
"Classified  Market  Place."  Note  the 
many  bargain*  and  opportunities  in 
this  section  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Pages  30  and  31. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Jones  and  Brown  farmed  neigh- 
boring acres  and,  as  was  their 
custom,  often  discussed  their 
farming  problems  when  they  met 
either  at  town  or  on  the  road. 
This  particular  occasion  they 
happened  to  meet  while  working 
in  adjoining  corners  of  their 
farms. 

"Good  morning,  neighbor,"  was 
Jones'  pleasant  greeting.  "How's 
everything  this  fine  morning?  Al- 
most like  spring.  Peculiar  fall, 
isn't  it." 

"Yes,  decidedly  unusual  sea- 
son," replied  Brown.  '"Sou  seem 
to  be  making  good  progress  with 
your  cultivating  this  morning. 
I've  had  just  one  continual  round 
of  grief.  Blame  these  farm  imple- 
ments; they  aren't  at  all  satisfac- 
tory." 

"Cheer  up,  neighbor,"  was  his 
friend's  good-natured  interruption. 
"I'll  admit  there  isn't  anything 
more  unsatisfactory  on  a  farm 
than  poor  tools,  unless  it's  lazy 
help.    It's  not  as  expensive  to  fire 


lazy  help  as  it  is  to  "fire"  tools 
that  don't  do  the  work,  but  you'll 
find  in  the  long  run  that  it  pays 
to  use  farm  implements  backed  by 
years  of  satisfactory  service." 

"What  line  of  implements  are 
you  using,  Jones?" 

"Why  the  Samson  Tractor  Com- 
pany line,  of  course." 

"I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  Samson  Tractor  Company  sold 
Samson  Model  M  tractors  and 
trucks  only.  Tou  say  they  handle 
farming  implements? 

"Yes;  the  famous  Janesville 
Gold  Medal  line,  which  for  60  years 
has  stood  the  test  and  is  recognized 
for  its  superior  quality  and  the 
excellence  of  the  service  it  ren- 
ders." 

So  Farmer  Brown  made  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  his 
neighbor's  farm  implements;  then 
hiked  back  to  his  garage;  clamb- 
ered aboard  his  car  and  struck  out 
for  the  Samson  Tractor  Company's 
dealer's  place  of  business. — Adv. 


Tillage— Not  Weather- 
Controls  Crops 


Progressive  Agriculture 

By 

Hardy  W.  Campbell 
FREE 


Progressive 
Agriculture 


TUX*  MOT  WIATHtA 

eTxeoftureorACToo 
«"  comtvoujno  ocuftt 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 
$1.00  per  year 
$2.00  for  two  year* 


CAMPBELL 

tells  you  how 

This  authoritative  book  contains  19 
chapters,  155  pages,  and  48  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
farming. 

PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE  re- 
tails for  One  Dollar,  net. 

You  can  have  it  free. 

We  have  just  261  copies  of  Prog- 
ressive Agriculture.  We  will  give  a 
copy  free  with  each  renewal  to  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 

Extensions  of  present  subscriptions 
honored  on  this  special  offer. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Enclosed  find  $  for  a  year 

subscription  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM  and  one  copy  of 
Progressive  Agriculture. 

Name    .  .  .  ;  

R.  F.  D  

P.  O  

State   


The  Growing  of  Palms 


STRICTLY  speaking,  palms  are  not 
flowers  or  plants,  yet  one  seldom 
finds  a  well  established  country 
home   without   a   palm    tree   or  two 
standing  guard  at  the  driveway  en- 
trance or  growing 
somewhere  upon 
the  premises. 

I  have  seen 
palm  trees  on 
home  grounds 
where  they  have 
had  good  care  turn 
yellow,  practical- 
ly cease  growth 
and    finally  die. 

'his  has  been 
more  noticeable  in 
cases  where  a 
palm  had  been 
planted  in  a  spot 
too  well  sheltered 
Helen  Temple      and  watered. 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE 

Recently  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  fine  Plumosus  palm  growing  in 
a  lawn.  To  all  appearances  it  was 
dead,  and  its  owner  had  contem- 
plated removing  it.  However,  instead 
of  being  ruthlessly  dug  up,  it  was 
taken  out  with  care.  The  root  system 
was  found  to  be  standing  in  water, 
the  soil  being  very  hard  and  sticky. 

A  large  hole  was  dug  and  the  bot- 
tom covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of 
coarse  gravel  topped  with  a  layer  of 
coarse  river  sand.  The  heavy  soil  was 
replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam,  leaf-mold,  sand  and  old  manure. 
Care  was  taken  to  set  the  tree  firmly. 


The  best  soil  mixture  for  propagat- 
ing palms  is  one- half  finely  sifted  leaf 
mold  and  one-half  clean  river  sand, 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  moist  at  all  times.  Plant  the 
palm  seed  about  one-half  inch  In 
depth  and  keep  the  soil.  If  possible,  at 
a  temperature  of  80  degrees  F. 

When  the  seedlings  have  developed 
a  second  leaf,  transplant  to  three-inch 
pots  with  a  soil  mixture  of  two-thirds 
clean  sod  and  one-third  old  cow  ma- 
nure, or  equal  portions  of  sifted  leaf 
mold,  clean  sand  and  old  cow  manure. 
The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  mixed. 
A  bit  of  broken  crockery  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  with  a  layer  of  coarse 
grit  or  charcoal  will  provide  good 
drainage. 

SECOND  TRANSPLANTING 

The  second  transplanting  need  not 
occur  until  the  seedlings  show  their 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  as  the  palm  throws 
out  few  fibrous  roots  and  requires  lit- 
tle pot  room.  Do  not  disturb  the  little 
trees.  They  resent  It  and  will  not  do 
well  if  repotted  too  often.  The  seed- 
lings do  not  show  their  variety  char- 
acteristics until  a  year  or  more  of  age. 
when  they  have  developed  a  third  or 
fourth  leaf.  a 

Although  I  have  given  careful  direc- 
tions for  the  growing  of  palms  from 
seed,  I  do  not  advise  the  amateur  gar- 
dener to  do  so  unless  he  has  proper 
propagating  equipment,  time  and  pa- 
tience. 

Propagating  palms  in  the  semi-trop- 
ical regions  of  California  need  not  be 
carried  on  under  glass.  In  fact  in  all 
sections  where  there  is  no  frost  the 
seedlings,  if  afforded  correct  cultiva- 
tion, make  satisfactory  growth  out  of 
doors. 


Shrubbery  and  Trees  a  Good  Investment 

Without  its  framework  of  foliage,  this  house  Would  be  quite  plain.  With 
the  shrubber})  and  trees,  however,  it  is  distinctive,  although  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  Attractive  "grounds"  are  an  asset  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Many  a  farm  has  brought  a  higher  price  because  of  its  homesite 


After  setting  the  soil  was  wet  thor- 
oughly, which  settled  it,  allowing  sev- 
eral more  shovelfuls  to  be  added.  A 
slight  basin  was  left  around  the  tree. 
Twice  a  week  the  palm  was  irrigated 
thoroughly  until  It  showed  signs  of 
new  life;  then  half  as  much  water 
was  applied. 

The  palm  now  is  a  healthy,  beautiful 
tree.  This  illustration  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  correct  planting  and  soil 
conditions.  Good  drainage  is  absolutely 
essential.  If  the  soil  is  hard  and  sticky, 
with  a  tendency  to  hold  the  water,  do 
not  attempt  the  planting  of  a  palm 
without  following  a  similar  method. 

PROPAGATING  PALMS 

Palms  usually  are  propagated  from 
seed.  Most  species  of  seed  germinate 
very  slowly,  often  requiring  six  months 
to  develop  a  second  leaf.  However,  a 
few  species  germinate  within  two 
weeks  under  ideal  conditions.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  is  received  it  should  be 
sown  and  the  seed  flats  provided  with 
good  drainage. 


The  Care  of  House  Palms 

THE  value  of  the  palm  as  a  house 
plant  is  unlimited.  They  require 
little  care  and  pot  room,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  growing  palms  in  the  house 
always  is  pleasing.  The  house  palm 
must  be  grown  in  an  airy  room,  where 
there  is  sufficient  sunlight  to  purify 
the  air,  although  direct  sunlight  is  not 
necessary.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  repot 
in  fresh  soil  once  a  year  and  wipe  the 
foliage  occasionally  with  a  damp  cloth 
to  free  it  from  dust.  A  cloth  saturated 
with  a  pure  vegetable  oil  often  Is  used 
to  keep  it  in  higher  gloss. 

The  Kentia  palm  Is  very  disease- 
resistant  and  withstands  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  house  remarkably 
well.  Kentia  palms  have  been  known 
to  grow  many  years'  In  one  location 
In  a  house. 
There    are    about    1000    species  of 
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palms.  The  best  known  genera  and 
species  are  the  Cocos  Plumosus,  Cocos 
Australis,  Chamaerops  Excelsa,  Phoe- 
nix Canariensis,  Kentia  Balmoreana, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Seaforthia  Elegans, 
Washingtonia  Filifera,  Washingtonia 
Robusta  and  the  Erythea  Aramata  and 
Edulis. 

Palms  for  Decorative  Purposes 

PALMS  form  dignified  borders  for 
driveways.  The  variety  should  be 
determined  by  the  planter  and  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  The 
Canariensis  variety  of  the  Phoenix 
palm  is  very  popular  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  planting  singly  or  in  groups 
on  the  lawn.  Do  not  spoil  a  small  gar- 
den with  one  of  the  large  varieties. 
Plant  a  small  palm. 

The  Seaforthia  Elegans  seldom  grows 
to  a  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet, 
thus  being  especially  suitable  for  the 
small  garden.  In  large  grounds  plant 
a  variety  of  palms.  The  tall  palms 
such  as  the  Dactylifera,  a  variety  of 
the  Date  palm,  live  to  be  very  old  and 
are  remarkably  hardy.  Do  not  plant 
them  near  a  small  building,  however, 
as  the  height  of  the  tree  causes  the 
building  to  appear  insignificant. 

The  tall,  sentinel-like  palms  with  a 
great  depth  of  bare  trunk  and  several 
feet  of  dead  leaves  may  be  beautified  by 
planting  varieties  of  vines,  climbing 
ivy-leaved  geraniums  and  sometimes 
ferns  at  the  base  of  the  tree  to  climb 
the  great  brown  trunk.  The  ferns  must 
be  planted  in  the  niches  left  by  the 
stems,  but  the  vines  will  take  care  of 
themselves  after  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  interior  regions  where  the 
frosts  are  extreme,  the  Keclinata  palm 
does  exceptionally  well.  The  coastal 
and  semi-tropical  districts  are  full  of 
all  varieties  of  palms.  In  choosing  va- 
rieties the  local  situation  in  these  lat- 
ter regions  should  be  considered. 

PALM  DISEASES 

Palms  are  practically  immune  from 
disease  of  any  kind.  Improper  drain- 
age is  the  principal  cause  of  drooping 
and,  eventually,  death.  All  palms 
should  be  syringed  with  a  strong  force 
of  water  occasionally  to  rid  their  fol- 
iage of  dust.  If  the  palm  is  infected 
with  rust,  prune  severely,  provide  plant 
food,  such  as  rotted  manure  spaded 
about  the  roots,  and  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  A  well  known  gardener 
of  Southern  California  maintains  that 
proper  planting,  with  careful  selection 
of  the  correct  variety  for  certain  lo- 
calities, is  the  secret  of  success  with 
palms. 


What  to  Do  in  January 

IT    SEEMS    that    January  always 
finds  us  with  new  plans;  in  fact, 
new  resolutions  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  frosts  are 
not  over,  dig  the  hot  bed  and  start  the 
seedlings  for  early  spring  planting. 
Sow  saliva,  calliopsis,  antirrhinum, 
centaurea,  petunia,  pansies,  stocks  and 
shasta  daisies.  They  will  make  good 
growth  in  the  hot  beds  and  be  ready 
to  transplant  in  early  spring. 

Hot  beds  are  constructed  easily 
where  there  is  no  snow. 

Use  manure  for  heat,  with  old  win- 
dow panes  and  muslin  for  frames. 
Carnations  and  sweet  peas  may  be 
started  out  of  doors  in  January,  even 
in  the  interior,  if  the  ground  is  not 
frozen.  Spading  in  old  manure  during 
the  forepart  of  the  month,  and  plant- 
ing the  latter  half,  usually  furnishes 
the  best  results. 

SEED  MAY  BE  SOWN 

In  the  mild  coast  and  semi-tropical 
regions,  seed  may  be  sown  out  of  doors. 
Petunias,  verbenas,  pansies,  stocks, 
daisies,  sweet-peas,  antirrhinum,  call- 
iopsis, celosia,  salvia  and  chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  sown  and  transplanted 
this  month.  In  the  severe  coastal  re- 
gions, follow  the  schedule  for  the  in- 
terior. It  is  often  safe  to  defer  plant- 
ing of  all  out-door  plants  ten  days  in 
the  northern  Interior  and  coast  regions, 
even  though  they  are  frost-resistant. 
Hurry  bulbe  into  the  ground  in  all  mild 
sections. 


Plant  an  Orchard 


\ 


Look  to  the  roots- 
thc  foundation  of 
your  tree.  No  other 
district  produces  a 
tree  of  such  well 
toughened  fibre,  so 
hardy  and  with 
roots  so  fibrous  and 
well  branched  as 
our  foothiirsoil  and 
location. 


En 


Write  us  for  complete  copies  of  the  announcements 
of  the  "Bergtholdt  Plan."  This  plan  is  a  vital 
issue  to  every  fruit  grower — to  all  Califor- 
nia. It  means  your  success  and  ours  in 
fruit  growing.   The  responsibility 
for  this  plan  is  upon  every  in- 
dividual fruit   grower  — 
boost  for  it. 


Growing  fruit  is  the  best  paying  busi- 
ness in  California. 

The  acid  test  of  any  business  is  not  what  it 
will  do  under  favorable  conditions,  but  what  it 
will  do  under  adverse  conditions. 

Even  under  this  year's  depreciated  values, 
the  orchardist  with  a  block  of  Prunes,  Bartlett 
Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Raisins,  Ship- 
ping Grapes,  Clingstone  Peaches,  Drying 
Peaches,  Fall  Pears,  Almonds,  Shipping 
Peaches,  Shipping  Plums,  Canning  Plums, 
and  Figs  will  make  more  money  than  the 
grower  of  grain,  hay,  alfalfa,  beans,  rice  or  the 
dairyman. 

Every  acre  of  land  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
that  you  now  employ  in  growing  grain,  hay  and 
other  crops,  is  too  valuable  for  fruit  to  be 
employed  as  you  are  now  doing. 

Every  year  that  you  grow  these  other  crops 
instead  of  planting  your  acreage  to  orchard, 
represents  not  only  a  dead  loss  in  money,  but 
more  than  that,  one  year's  loss  of  life's  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  trees  you  plant  now  will,  five  or  six 
years  hence,  assure  your  share  in  the  profits 
inherent  to  the  California  fruit  grower. 

We  offer  for  your  planting  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  commercial  fruit 
varieties. 

Our  trees  are  the  best  that  care  in  propaga- 
tion and  efficient  workmanship  can  produce. 

Our  catalogue,  full  of  accurate  practical  hor- 
ticultural information  and  suggestions,  and  our 
thirty  years'  experience  in  fruitgrowing,  and  fruit 
marketing,  are  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 

Submit  us  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for  quota- 
tion while  the  varieties  you  desire  are  still 
available  in  our  foothill  grown  stock. 

Write  me  today.  x->  * 

^  Sec.  and  Mgr. 

Member  of  the  Bud  Selection  Association 
of  California 


SI  LVA-  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIF. 


Modern  Irrigation ^thod 

Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation  systems 
for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity,  equipped  to 
manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair  price. 

Martin  IronTVbi-ks  ^8$ 

1238   East  28$  St.    .A  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  - " 


SAVES 
l -WATER 
[LAND 

\  LABOR! 


Montague 


Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 


San  Fra  nci  sco. 
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ilar  to  the  wheat  seedling  tests,  were 
then  made:  and  in  each  case  the  plants 
receiving  the  solution  made  from  the 
silver  nitrate  precipitate  outstripped 
the  plants  which  had  merely  received 
the  normal  food  solution.  These  ex- 
periments proved  conclusively  that 
bacterized  peat  contains  substances 
which  stimulate  plant  growth. 

The  similarity  between  these  sub- 
stances and  vitamines  is  striking. 
There  are,  however,  certain  differences 
in  their  respective  chemical  composi- 
tion, as  far  as  chemical  make-up  can 
be  determined. 

Because  of  these  differences  the 
auxiliary  food  bodies  in  bacterized  peat 
were  called  auximones  (growth  pro- 
moting) instead  of  vitamines.  The  im- 
portant points  regarding  auximones  is 
that  they  are  present  in  bacterized 
peat,  and  that  they  stimulate  plant 
growth  in  the  same  manner  that  vita- 
mines stimulate  animal  growth.  Tests 
have  been  made  with  fresh  and  rotted 
manure  instead  of  peat;  and  while 
auximones  are  present  and  increase 
with  the  progressive  decomposition  of 
the  organic  content  of  the  manure,  the 
amount  is  small. 

The  quantity  in  two-year-old  rotted 
manure  did  not  compare  at  all  favor- 
ably with  the  quantity  in  bacterized 
peat.  Tests  made  with  leguminous 
plants,  however,  showed  a  high  auxi- 
mone  content,  although  not  as  great 
as  bacterized  peat. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
anything  revolutionary  about  the  dis- 
covery of  vitamines  and  auximones. 
The  general  principles  of  animal  and 
plant  nutrition  still  hold  true.  Rather, 
the  discovery  but  adds  to  the  already 
accumulated  store  of  knowledge.  It 
permits  a  more  definite,  more  careful 
following  of  nature's  laws  instead  of 
an  accidental  one.  Even  now  the  occur- 
rence and  use  of  these  auxiliary  food 
bodies  are  matters  of  experiment  and 
research.  Yet  this  much  we  know: 
without  vitamines  and  auximones,  ani- 
mals and  plants  cannot  be  properly 
nourished. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


©F 

INF©1MATI©!M 


MANY  new  and  valuable  bulletins  are 
obtainable,  most  of  them  being  free. 
Others  may  be  obtained  by  remit- 
ting  price   mentioned.     Address  Division 
of  Publications,  TJ.   S.   D.    A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C: 

FARMERS'  BULLETIN 

Measuring    and    Marketing  Farm 

Timber    1210 

Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens...  1221 
Seed     Marketing    Hints    for  the 

Farmer    1232 

Improved      Method      or  Making 

Sugar-Beet   Syrup    1241 

Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the 

Grape    1220 

BULLETIN 
Directions    for    Blueberry  Culture. 

1921    974  5c 

Control  of  Argentine  Ant  in  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Orchards    966  5c 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  published  some  inter- 
esting new  bulletins  which  may  be  see- 
cured  free  upon  request: 

CIRCULAR 

Plant  Disease  and  Pest  Control....  227 

Some  Factors  of  Dehydrater  Effi- 
ciency   337 

Walnut  Culture  in  California    332 

The  following  seed  and  nursery  com- 
panies bave  ready  for  distribution  com- 
prehensive and  Interesting  catalogs  for 
1922.  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  planning 
the  garden  and  selecting  the  seeds,  plants, 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  shrubs: 

Aggeler  &  Musser,   620  S.   Spring,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario.  Cal. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal. 

California  Nursery  Co.,    Nlles,  Cal. 

C.   C.   Morse   &   Co.,    125   Market.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Elmer  Bros.'  Nursery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Fanoher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Germain   Seed  Co.,    660   S.   Main,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

Klrkman  Nurseries,  Fresno.  Cal. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Orenco,  Ore. 

Silva  Bergtholdt  Co.,  Newcastle.  Cal. 

Included  among  other  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  advertisers  sending  free  catalogs 
and  booklets  is  the  Sperry  Flour  Company. 
Two  very  attractive  bulletins  of  interest 
to  grain  growers  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Sperry  Company,  Stocktou.  Read  ad- 
vertisements this  month  for  other  valu- 
able sources  of  free  information. 


BUSY  DAY 

tongue:  then  fitted  some 


HIS 

1 LOOKED  at  a 
teeth. 

And  bound  up  a  leg  that  was  broken. 
I  cut  off  some  ears  and  directly  beneath, 

I  took  out  a  heart  as  a  token. 
Next  1  slopped  at  a  house  (for  I  work  very 
fast) 

And  cursed  an  old  hen  'til  I  shocked  her. 
Tet  not  with  the  criminals  can  I  be  classed. 
Nor  am  I  a  dentiBt  or  a  doctor. 

FOR  I  fitted  the  teeth  in  a  harrow,  you 
see — 

And  the  tongu*1  was  but  part  of  a  wagon. 
The  leg  of  a  ladder — it  happened  to  be. 
Aad    the    "ears"    on    a    cornstalk  were 

saggin'. 

I  cut  the  heart  out  of  a  melon  to  get 

The  seeds.  And  the  hen? — I'd  not  harm  'er! 

I  simply  was  peeved  that  she  wanted  to  set. 
For  1  am  an  every-day  farmer! 

—JUSTIN  NUTT. 


Thank  you  for  best  way  make  eggs 
from  best  kind  two  Pullman  Rocks.  I 
thank  you  beforehand. 

HENRY  WATTAMA. 

St.  Helena,  cal. 


Premonition 

de  name  ob  youah 


hoss, 


"What's 
Sam?" 

"Blue  Streak  am  hia  name,  and  yo' 
might  as  well  lay  yo'  pile  on  him  now. 
He  am  sho  gonna  win  dis  race!" 

"G'long,  niggah,  wid  yo  Blue  Streak. 
Don't  ah  know  fast  colohs  kaint  run!" 


Little  Out  of  Plumb! 

Personally  -  Conducted  Visitor  -  to- 
Countryside  —  "How  artistic!  How 
beautiful  in  this  green  setting!  This 
seems  to  be  a  model  of  the  famoue 
leaning  tewer  of  Pisa." 

Guide — "Naw,  madam.  Yer  all  wrong. 
That's  jest  Ben  Gonnadooit's  new 
silo." 


A  Japanese  Letter 

THE  letters  that  drop  into  the  cor- 
respondence hopper  of  a  great 
milling  concern  are  bound  to  contain 
an  occasional  gem.  But  for  sheer 
naivete  and  picturesque  expression,  it 
would  be  hard  to  beat  the  following 
letter  recently  received  by  the  Stock 
and  Poultry  Feed  Department  of  the 
Sperry  Company: 

Stock  and  pullet  feed  department 
Sperry  flower  company 
Stockton,  California 
Gentlemans 

I  like  to  speak  mister  sperry  about 
something  very  important  for  my 
Pullman  Rocks  Pullets. 

Some  time  long  ago  I  make'decishun 
raise  nice  chicken  best  method  on  my 
place  because  some  hard  pan  cannot 
raise  artachokke  promptly. 

My  friend  young  Japanese  gardner 
who  make  sciantlfic  studys  at  Davis 
University  tell  me  politely  best  kind 
chickens  make  Petaluma  jealous  is 
Pullman  Rock.  We  save  little  money 
and  sent  post  order  check  to  Harry 
Osano  who  employed  at  sweeping  Mr. 
Corliss  place  some  how  he  get  baby 
chickens  and  send  my  place  in  pack- 
age box  but  not  accompanied  by  any 
feed  and  when  arrival  baby  ohicken 
very  hungry  making  much  noise. 

Very  sorry  for  chicken. 

I  find  something  in  feedings  but 
perhaps  I  make  mistake  very  sorry 
information  to  you  lots  chickens  swell 
up  very  large  and  stop  life,  but  I 
catch  two  remainder  by  careful  nur- 
sery man  methods  and  to  day  this  two 
chickens  now  find  himself  two  big 
female  Pullman  Rock  Pullets. 

What  I  feed  now  to  make  big  egg 
production. 

My  cousin  friend  mister  albino  send 
me  book  about  chickens  and  cannot 
find  any  thing  about  mister  sperry 
experimental  farm  which  cousin  say 
very  important  industry  in  Escalon. 
please  yo  very  kind  to  send  me  mister 
sperry  book  telling  Japanese  farmer 
best  time  feed  Pullman  chickens  for 
much  egg.  my  chicken  lay  on  ground 
cannot  make  roosting  for  perhaps  I 
make  roosting  very  high  for  Pullman 
to  reach  with  safety. 

My  chicken  eat  of  any  kind  feed 
but  you  think  some  kind  best  what.  I 
buy  small  package  baby  chicken  mash 
but  have  difficulty  with  dog  because 
this  feed  so  nice  dog  eat  first  from 
plate  before  chicken  get  acquainted, 
now  I  purchase  sperry  sure-grow  and 
perhaps  not  so  good  for  dog  if  he  find 
plenty  on  plate  but  you  tell  me  pleese 
mister  sperry. 


A  Marine  Spectacle 

The  captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  was 
bothered  by  a  woman  passenger  who 
was  always  inquiring  about  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  a  whale.  A  dozen 
times  a  day  she  besought  him  to  have 
her  called  if  one  hove  in  sight. 

"But,  madam,"  the  captain  asked  her 
rather  impatiently  after  long  Buffering 
in  silence,  "why  are  you  so  eager  to 
see  a  whale?" 

"Captain,"  she  answered,  "my  desire 
in  life  is  to  see  a  whale  blubber.  It 
must  be  very  impressive  to  watch  such 
an  enormous  creature,  cry." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Wanted  to  Save  It 

"My  hair  is  falling  out,"  admitted 
the  timid  man  to'  the  druggist's  assist- 
ant. "Can  you  recommend  something 
to  keep  it  in?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  obliging 
young  man,  who  had  only  recently  left 
school.  "Here's  a  nice  cardboard 
box." — Ex. 


Absent-Minded 

The  two  most  absent-minded  men 
on  record  are:  The  fellow  who 
thought  he  had  left  his  watch  at 
home  and  then  took  it  out  to  see  if 
he  had  time  to  go  bade  and  get  it; 
and 

The  man  who  put  on  his  office  door 
a  card  saying,  "Out.  Will  De  back  in 
ten  minutes,"  and  on  his  return  sat 
down  on  the  stair  steps  to  wait  for 
himself. 


The  Fatal  Error 

did    you    win  the 


i  "Well,  Johnny, 
spelling  match?" 

"No,  father,  I  put 
scissors." 


too  many  z's  in 


(Continued  From  Page  S) 

at  about  20  cents  a  pound. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  required  and 
consequent  cost,  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  country-  for  Contra 
Costa  County,  in  the  winter  ana  spring, 
we  find  an  average  charge  of  3.18  lb. 
per  hole  to  be  ample;  for  the  average 
burrow  of  five  cu.  ft.,  this  would  be 
16  per  cent  chlorine. 

Wo  have  found  on  level  ground  a 
crew  of  three  men  easily  can  treat  800 
holes  in  an  eight-hour  day,  and  about 
half  that  on  hilly  ground.  A  gang  of 
five  men  with  two  lengths  of  hose  will 
do  double  this  amount  of  work  in 
badly-infested  ground.  Where  the  holes 
are  scattered  this  will  be  cut  down,  on 
account  of  the  time  lost  in  moving. 

The  cheapest  method  is  to  have  all 
holes  closed  a  few  days  ahead  and  then 
treat  only  those  that  have  been  opened. 
The  fact  that  more  holes  can  be  treated 
in  the  same  time  on  level  ground  is 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  burrows  In 
hilly  ground  are  smaller  and  require 
less  gas.  On  a  basis  of  20c  for  chlor- 
ine and  60c  per  hour  labor,  these  costs 
will  run  from  .035c  to  .05c  per  hole. 
IN  DRY  GROUND 
Chlorine  gas  has  an  additional  ad- 
vantage, in  that  it  can  be  used  during 
the  dry  season.  The  cost  however,  will 
be  higher  because  the  dry  ground  will 
absorb  some  gas  and  cracks  will  al- 
low it  to  escape.  But,  assuming  that 
in  summer  work  50  per  cent  of^the  gas 
were  wasted,  this  would  brrng  the 
costs  up  to  only  .06c  or  .09o  per  hole. 

While  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
treat  any  large  area  at  these  costs,  the 
man  who  is  drying  fruit,  or  harvesting 
a  nut  crop  could  exterminate  a  colony 
of  several  hundred  burrows  in  one 
day,  and  it  would  be  so  much  quicker 
than  the  poisoning  method  that  it 
would  cost  less  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  nothing  except  the  higher 
cost  to  prevent  chlorine  being  used 
during  the  dry  season.  A  big  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  chlorine  is  that  one 
can  see  and  smell  it.  If  a  burrow  has 
Beveral  openings  the  operator  may  de- 
tect the  odor  or  see  the  yellow  gas  at 
once  and  close  all  except  the  one 
where  the  gas  is  introduced. 

[Editor's  Note — While  the  chlorine  method 
haa  not  yet  been  officially  adopted  by  Slate 
and  County  officials.  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
regarding  It  aa  one  of  the  most  effective 
gopher  destroyers  ever  developed,  is  proud 
to  take  the  lead  in  announcing  it.  Upon  the 
completion  of  tests,  further  report*  from 
official  sources  will  be  available.] 
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COMING   ANSWERS  TO  THESE  IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 

Has  Organization  Really  Benefited  the  Walnut  Industry?— The 

second  article  in  the  aeries  on  "Thirty  Tears  of  Co-operatton" 
will  give  some  "inside  facta"  about  the  powerful  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association.    In  the  February  number. 

Can  the  Co-operative  Idea  Be  Applied  to  the  Marketing  ef  Live- 
stock?— In  a  telling  article,  written  especially  for  ORCHARD 
and  Farm,  M.  A.  W.  Lee,  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange,  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Two  Women  on  Half  an  Acre — They  have  made  their  living  for 
20  years  upon  this  tiny  tract  of  California  land.  Their  story 
affords  an  unusual  answer  to  the  question,  "Haw  many  acres 
make  a  farm  ? 

Whed  Will  a  Deep  Well  Pay? — This  and  other  Irrigation  ques- 
tions will  be  covered  by  widely-known  authorities  soon. 

What  Shall  I  Do  in  February? — The  next  number,  reaching  sub- 
scribers on  or  before  the  first  of  February,  will  be  brim  firll 
of  seasonable  suggestions — Including  information  for  stock- 
men, general  farmers,  poultry  raisers,  gardeners;  in  fact, 
everyone  who  "raises  things." 

How  Can  I  Succeed  With  Bees? — Another  valuable  contribution 
from  W.  B.  Dickinson,  who  is  writing  a  series  for  ORCHARD 

and  FARM. 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  many  tretts   the   Editor  hat 
in  store  I 

Special  Note — This  month  we  publish  some  of  the  most  Important 
and  Interesting  advertisements  of  the  year,  a  number  of  them 
announcing  new  inventions  or  improvements  of  intense  In- 
terest to  farmera.  "You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ads." 

May  1922  Be  the  Best  Year  YoulHave 
Ever  Known! 


The  fastest 
growing  Want 
Ad  Newspaper 
in  America 

•I?  4?  *fc 

Whatever  you  may 
have  to  sell — farm 
lands,  orchards,  groves, 
agricultural  implements, 
produce,  automobiles, 
livestock — you  will 
find  that  Examiner 
Want  Ads  will  bring 
profit  and  satisfaction. 
The  Examiner's 
circulation — a  quarter 
of  a  million  Sunday, 
125,000  week  days  is 
the  greatest  morning 
and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Southern  California. 
It  assures  the  advertiser 
that  his  Want  Ad  in 
The  Examiner  will  be 
read  by  the  largest 
audience  of  active 
buyers  in  the  Southwest. 
Results  to  advertisers 
have  made 

EXAMINER 
WANT  ADS 

"The  fastest  growing 
Want  Ad  Newspaper 
in  America." 

Examiner  Want  Ads 
Bring  Most  Results 
Because  Most  People 
Read  Them 


308 
EGGS 
in  ONE  YEAR 


$9,378.56 

AW.  H.YOUNG 
of  DOWNEY 

THarket  Value  of  Eggs  Laid  Month  by  Month 


W.  H.JfOUNG 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


It    ta    M«IUll  tO.  a.; 
plaaeai  vltfc  Ki  FroJooli. 
■kutJjat   fnsu  mj    tLr»\  n^rli 


■  aoaolal  mix,  affitafe  «oald   aiplaUi  mj  bL*-o  «{ 

Koiucllon.  :««n  lUlmoti  mr*  faiae  b.on 
*t  M  Mfiili/  Ml  »n»  .f    tu  uutl  aleok. 


2000  HENS  &» PULLETS 

NOV.  1,175.00 

1,100.00 


DEC- 
JAN. - 
FEB.- 
MCH. 
APR. 
MAY 


987-44 
883.24 
875.29 
692.62 
581.14 


900  HENS 


JUNE 
JULY- 


421.58 
42353 


2100  HENS  V PULLETS 

AUG.  702.14 

SEPT.  631.89 

OCT.- 


EVERY  DEALER  IS  AUTHORIZED 
TO  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  IF  •PCA> 
FEEDS  DO  NOT  PLEASE  YOU.  SEND 
TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  OUR 
POULTRY  LITERATURE . 


—  90464 
$  9,37a  56 


England's  Egg  Ranch 


tC  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


**J*  »Mt  f«*  Motta  1 
>M«  mmm  IMiril  »7  mtmtw  ulaaM  r«»«rt- 
i»*  (but  1  mm  i«t  f««41-.f  r«ful«r 
■tulut  KU  r*T  tu«k,   Mt  lut*U  ■**»•  m 
m*—lml  mix  aati  far  aj  f 

1  kn«*  an*  r««  kbov  tk*t  I  i4T>  Mac 

k«flflf    alral^at  PCA  H*«a  t  Br  *o«h  BlMkl  •  •*>••. 

jam  mill  W  ylMsat  t«  ks»* 
aT.r«4«  .(  a(i|rtaLlar>t«lr  to  ft  mm. 


Hundreds  of  small  Flocks  of  Pullets  fed  on 
PCA  DRY  MASH  show  a  similar  profit.  Feed 
and  care  makes  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss.  FEED  PCA  and  TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

WRITE  USA  LETTER 


POULTRYMEN'S  COOPERATIVE 
MILLING  ASSOCIATION 


1516  INDUSTRIAL  ST. 

PHONES  12076 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

MAIN  2935 


Poultry  Success 


lDryMask 


America's  Greatest  Magazine' 


DURING  THE  COMING  YEAR 


SERIALS:  Cosmopolitan  serials  set  a  standard  that  only 
America's  Greatest  Magazine  could  hope  to  do.  Meredith 
Nicholson  has  a  new  novel  just  beginning  called  "Broken 
Barriers.'"  It  attacks  unflinchingly  the  problem  of  the 
modern  girl — her  restlessness,  her  seeming  wlldness.  Edwin 
Balmer's  "The  Breath  of  Scandal"  and  Robert  Hitchens' 
"December  Love"  will  continue  to  grow  In  Interest. 

SHORT  STORIES:  There  will  be  a  new  series  of  stories 
by  Booth  Tarklngton;  the  James  Oliver  Curwood  series  will 
continue;  and  there  will  be  stories  by  Oouverneur  Morris. 
Fannie  Hurst,  Leonard  Merrick,  Arnold  Bennett,  Roy  Norton, 


Frederic  Arnold  Kummer.  Royal  Brown,  Frank  R.  Adams, 
and  a  whole  army  of  other  stars. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES:  The  autobiography  of  Lillian  Rus- 
sell, beginning  In  the  February  number,  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  magazine  features  of  the  year — she  has  known  every 
one  of  consequence  in  the  last  40  years,  and  her  story  la  a 
series  of  personal  details  about  these  notables.  George  Ade 
will  continue  with  his  humorous  editorials:  William  O.  Shep- 
herd will  disclose  the  prehibltlon  situation;  Montague  Olass 
will  entertain  you  with  the  stories  that  have  made  him 
laugh:  and  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart  will  contribute  travel 
articles. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  Cosmopolitan's  program  for 
1922 — it  Is  going  to  be  a  splendid  year. 


Subscription  Price  $3.00  Per  Year 

Send  All  Orders  to 


ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


Capacity  / 
Counts/ 


BECAUSE,  through  our  tremendous  milling 
capacity,  we  can  control  the  source  of  most 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  our  feeds.  For 
example:  the  bran,  shorts,  middlings  and 
flour  that  go  into  SURELAY  are  by-products 
of  our  own  mills.  Then  there's  corn.  We 
use  10%  or  more  in  this  feed — and  here  are 
our  mills  in  the  center  of  the  largest  corn- 
growing  district  in  the  State. 

Animal  protein  offers  another  example: 
the  amount  of  meat  we  use  daily  puts  us  in 
position  to  secure  meats  of  uniform,  high 
quality  throughout  the  year.  In  one  case, 
we  use  the  entire  output  of  a  single  manu- 
facturer. Again,  there  are  vegetable  pro- 
teins. Direct  purchases  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  soya  bean  meal,  cocoanut  meal  and 
linseed  meal  offer  another  price-advantage. 

So  there  you  are!  You  can't  dodge  this 
fact:  large  batches  of  feed  can  be  manufac- 
tured cheaper  than  smaller  ones.  Capacity 
counts !  Our  costs  per  ton  of  feed  are  bound 
to  be  lower.   No  two  ways  about  it! 


Then,  for  extra  good  measure,  there  are 
the  daily  laboratory  tests — a  feature  no  indi- 
vidual poultryman  could  possibly  afford. 
Before  being  used,  each  ingredient  destined 
to  go  into  SURELAY  is  analyzed  in  the  lab- 
oratory for  quality  and  feed  value.  All 
grains  are  recleaned  before  being  ground  or 
cracked.  Never  will  you  find  mill  waste, 
dust,  smut  or  sweepings  in  Sperry  Feeds. 
During  the  actual  process  of  mixing,  sam- 
ples are  taken  regularly  and  tested  for  uni- 
formity. It  is  test,  test,  test  all  the  way  for 
SURELAY — and  every  other  Sperry  Feed. 

And  all  to  what  purpose?  To  make  sure 
that  SURELAY  will  live  up  to  its  reputation 
as  the  most  uniform,  most  dependable  egg 
mash  on  the  market.  To  make  sure  that 
"what's  on  the  tag  is  in  the  bag" — always! 

Always  specify  SURELAY-in-the-yellovv- 
striped-sack  from  your  dealer;  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  our  new  handbook,  "Makes 
Hens  Happy."  It  will  show  you  how  Sperry 
capacity  counts  in  bringing  feed-costs  down ! 


SURELAY 


STOC  K  A  POULTRT 
FEED  DEPT. 


**A  Sperry  Product" 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


204  WEBER  AVE. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet 
"Makes  Hens  Happy" 


Drawn  for 
ORCHARD  and  FARM 
by  George  Grant 
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'WIZARD  4-PULL 

HAS  SOEVED 
TJ3E  WORLD'S 

TRACTOR 
ROBLEM 


WSJ®. 


V 


Ihe&ti 


A 


The  remarkable  ability  and  other  unusal 
advantages  of  the  WIZARD  make  tht  disbibu- 
tion  of  this  tractor  an  attractive  proposition. 

W ould  you  be  interested  in  having  us  send 
you  details  for  the  distribution  of  this  tractor? 

Send  name  and  address. 


BECAUSE 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  BUILT  TRACTOR  IN  THE  WORLD 

Correct  in  principle  and  in  construction,  its  re- 
markable performance  has  not  only  measured  up 
to  our  most  optimistic  expectations,  but  has  amazed 
the  most  exacting. 

The  WIZARD  is  THE  TRACTOR  you  have 
looked  for. 

When  time  is  SO  essential  to  the  farmer,  then  is 
when  he  needs  tractor  reliability;  then  is  when  he 
wants  Results. 

THAT'S  WHEN  HE  CAN  DEPEND  UPON 
THE  WIZARD  4-PULL.  It  is  always  fit  and 
ready  for  the  day's  work! 

DEPENDABILITY— That's  the  WIZARD! 

DUST  holds  no  terrors  for  the  r.;n  who  uses  a 
WIZARD — as  all  parts  are  enclosed,  working  in 
oil   There  are  no  oil  holes  or  grease  cups. 

The  WIZARD  is  the  LOWEST  PRICED  trac- 
tor on  the  market  when  days  of  work  and  capacity 
•re  considered. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  descriptive  literature 
and  sales  information  on  Model  "20-35"  —  Our 
4-pJow  size. 

Kroner  Mobvsr  C®n^pro\j 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 

San  Pedro,  California 
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Paragraphs 


Good  breeding  is  no  substitute  for 
production. 


Cutting  remarks  and  sharp  answers 
may  sever  the  strongest  home  ties. 


The  loudest-crowing  rooster  usually 
is  first  to  lose  its  head. 


Thrift  item:  The  quarrelsome  fam- 
ily should  save  its  table  "scraps"  for 
the  pig-pen. 


Uncle  Wiseacre  says  he  knows  one 
agricultural  college  graduate  who 
never  has  raised  anything  but  hell  and 
checks. 


For  a  valuable,  tax-free  investment, 
we  recommend  Bonds  of  Friendship. 


The  man  who  will  abuse  a  horse 
cannot  be  trusted  with  a  tractor. 


Our  idea  of  wasted  effort  is  white- 
washing a  lime  tree. 


In  our  search  for  happiness,  we 
sometimes  forget  the  only  thing  that's 
always  easy  to  find  is  trouble. 


Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

Enjoys  Every  Issue  —  "I 
like  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
very  much  and  can  hardly 
wait  until  it  arrives  each 
month." — D.  B.  Shaffer,  Ben- 
ecla,  Cal. 

Best  Wettern  Farm  Paper 
Printed — "I  always  read  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  from 
cover  to  cover,  often  several 
times,  and  find  many  val- 
uable and  helpful  items.  I 
recommend  your  paper  to  all 
my  friends  and  neighbors  as 
the  best  western  farm  paper 
printed." — L.  L.  Lane,  Le- 
moore,  Cal. 
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Is  There  Any  Real  Harm  in  Speculation? 

"U'm'm!  Think  of  all  de  luscious  drum-sticks,"  mused  Sambo,  "ef  de  good 
Lawd  had  gib  a  chicken  as  many  legs  as  a  centipede!" 

There's  no  harm  in  speculation  as  long  as  it's  only  mental.  But  it  is  apt 
to  prove  disastrous  where  money  is  involved — unless  the 
speculator  has  extra  funds  to  risk  in  gambling. 

One  form, of  speculation  (or  garrbling)  is  buying  goods 
of  unknown  origin  or  worth.  ORCHARD  and  FARM  sub- 
scribers who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  dollar,  safeguard 
their  investment  in  the  necessities  and  pleasures  of  life  by 
consulting  this  convenient  directory  of  advertisements.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  the  ADVERTISED  article,  sold  by  one  who 
has  nothing  to  conceal,  that  merits  and  receives  the  con- 
tinued patronage  of  the  buying  public. 
And  it  is  not  only  "good  business"  but  an  education  as  well,  to  keep  pace 
with  advertising  developments. 

A  good  way  to  reach  an  understanding  of  the  value  and  Interest  of  the 
advertising  columns  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  to  look  up  the  replies  to  any 
of  the  following  questions  that  challenge  your  Interest.  Each  query  is  answered 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  page  listed  opposite.  "You  haven't  read  the 
magazine  until  you've  read  the  adsl" 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

LAND;  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 

Farm  Land* — What  special  Inducements  doea  Canada  offer  American  homeseekers?  32 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Cow  Remedy — What  tonic  Is  recommended  for  keeping:  cows  In  good  condition?....  16 

Dairy  Book — Who  sends  free  booklet  on  how  to  judge  dairy  cattle?   16 

Feeds— On  what  basis  should  stock  and  poultry  feeds  be  Judged?   21 

Hogs,  Registered  Hampshire— Where  can  I  buy  purebreds  at  "farmers'  prices"?   23 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,    AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Motor  Accessories — What  device  attached  to  spark  pluga  saves  fuel?   20 

Piston  Rings—  Is  it  expensive  to  Install  new  rings?   27 

Tractors — Has  the  Four-Wheel  Drive  system  been  applied  successfully?   2 

Tractor — What  la  the  best  way  to  select  a  machine?   17 

Tractors — What  considerations  should  govern  choice  of  tractor  and  Implements?   23 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

Brooders— Can  artificial  systems  approach  natural  methods?   22 

Brooder  Stoves— Can  correct  temperature  and  good  ventilation  be  combined?   18 

Chick  Remedy — Is  there  a  successful  treatment  for  white  diarrhoea  of  chicks?   20 

Ponltry  Book — Who  sends  free  poultry  guide?    27 

Poultry  Feed — Who  sends  a  book  on  feeding  and  raising  poultry?   38 

Poultry  System — Is  expensive  equipment  required  for  raising  poultry?   27 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Bnrner,  Coal-oil  Can — How  can  I  obtain  one  free?   10 

Chocolate — What  kind  Is  recommended  both  for  cooking  and  drinking?   25 

Coffee — How  can  I  save  money  on  coffee?   27 

Dresses — Can  I  buy  at  a  saving  by  m.ill?   18 

Merchandise,  Clothing — How  can  I  be  sure  of  fair  prices?   11 

Prunes — How  can  the  farm  housewife  help  the  co-operative  marketing  movement?...  4 

Raisins — How  will  raisins  Improve  the  health  of  the  family?   29 

Shoes — Has  style  been  combined  successfully  with  endurance?   24 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY.  FARM  ENGINEERING.  IRRIGATION— 

Buildlmr  Materials —  How  can  I  save  money  on  lumber  and  other  supplies?   26 

Cans,  Oil — What  are  the  advantages  of  copper  cans?   18 

Drain  Tile,  Conoret* — Where  can  I  secure  free  booklet  on  tile  and  concrete  pipe?....  34 

Dynamite — Who   sends   free,    helpful   blasting   book?   14 

Engines — How  can  I  save  money  on  gasoline  engines?   27 

Engines — Who  promises  savings  by  direct  trading?   35 

Fence  Posts — Do  metal  posts  cost  less  than  wood  or  concrete  posts?   9 

Implements — In  what  different  ways  con  a  wheel-hoe  be  used?...'   14 

Irrigation.  Deep  Well — Is  It  possible  to  secure  cheap  Irrigating  water  from  deep  wells?  9 

Irrigation  Equipment — Who  will  help  me  with  estimates?*   15 

Irrigation  Equipment — Who  supplies  information  on  spray  systems?   23 

Irrigation  Information — Where  can  I  obtain  free  educational  book?   26 

Irrigation  Meter — Is  there  a  low-priced  device  that  successfully  measures  irrigating 

water?    36 

Log  Saw — Can  I  buy  one  for  less  than  190?   32 

Paints  and  Varnishes— Where  can  I  obtain  free  book  on  Paints  and  Varnishes?....  13 

Pipe,  Iron — How  can  I  save  money  on  Iron  pipe?   34 

Pipe,  Water — Who  furnishes  information  concerning  riveted  steel  pipe?   24 

Pumps— la  there  a  new  Idea  in  turbine  construction?   21 

Pumps — Can  1  afford  to  risk  lack  of  irrigation  another  season?   33 

Stump  Puller— Can  I  buy  one  for  less  than  340?   16 

Slump  Puller — Is  the  hand-type  suitable  for  heavy  work?   27 

Water  System — What  is  the  cost  of  supplying  water  by  electricity  7   25 

Well  Boring  Outfit — How  much  profit  can  1  make  In  contract  work?  '.   12 


lac 

Windmills — Are  they  satisfactory  for  irrigating  work?. 


27 

NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Berry  Plants— Where  can  I  gat  Information  on  berries,  small  frulta?   16 

Fertilizers — What  1b  an  economical  source  of  nitrogen?   32 

Fruit  Trees — Where  can  I  get  information  about  latest  Improved  varieties?   16 

Garden  Book — Who  sends  tree  book  on  gardening?   27 

Garden  Guide — Who  sends  free  field  and  garden  catalog?   10 

Glass  Cloth — Will  It  take  Ihe  place  of  glass  in  the  hotbed?   32 

Gopher  Traps — Will  traps  rid  my  place  of  gophers?   3-1 

Grape  Vines — What  type  will  grow  from  cu. tings  and  bear  without  grafting?   12 

Nursery  Stock — What  is  the  future  for  profits  in  fruit  growing?   15 

Nursery  Stock — Who  offers  opportunities  for  salesmen?   3, 

Orchard  lleuter — Who  sends  free  booklet  on  frost  prevention?   33 

Pear  Stock — How  can  I  be  sure  of  blight  resistance?   3a 

Potatoes,  Seed — Who  oftera  mountain  grown  Burbanka?   23 

Seeds — Where  can  1  obtain  catalogue  which  includes  practical  Information?  9-24 

Seeda — What  new  varietiea  does  Luther  Burbank  offer?   21 

Spray — Is  a  special  formula  superior  to  dry  lime-sulphur?   35 

Spray — Is  there  a  spray  that  equals  fumigation?  mtm  22 

Spruy  Mateiiuls — Why  should  spraying  be  uone  now  to  control  brown  rot?   t\i 

Sprayers — What  should  1  expect  of  a  power  sprayer?   26 

Tomatoes — What  variety  la  said  to  prouuee  thirty  to  forty  tona  per  acre?  24 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bee  Supplies — Who  senda  free  bee  book  for  beginners?  24-25 

Liver  Ills — Who  aenda  free  medical   book?   jj 

Moving — Have  moving  and  packing  ratea  been  lowered?   11 

Orange  Show — San  Bernardino  Show  Announcement   28 

Radium  Treatments — Can  I  receive  a  beneficial  radium  cure  at  low  cost?   2 

Rheumatism — Is  there  a  successful   home  treatment?   32 

Rupture  Cure— Who  offers  relief  without  an  operation?   12 

Stammer  Cure— Is  there  a  practical,  scientific  method?   27 

Rupture — Who  promises  to  relieve  without  the  usual  truss?   3S 

Spectacles— Can  I  ba  fitted  aatiafactorlly  by  mall?   19 


B©Htc(B1!  ©Gairsdlvcs 

The  winners  of  the  System  contest 
are  announced  on  page  34.  And  see  the 
household  page  for  details  of  a  new 
contest  for  wemen  subscribers — an- 
other opportunity  to  win  cash  prizes! 


Despite  the  many  unusual  features 
in  this  issue,  we  feel  like  apologizing 
for  the  equally-interesting  things  that 
were,  of  necessity,  ommitted.  But  this 
means  just  so  many  more  for  next 
month — including  "that"  story,  and  It 
ij  really  worth  waiting  for.  Too  bad 
It  was  crowded  out  this  month! 


Governor  Stephens,  in  an  article 
written  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
nage  6  of  this  number,  explains  the 
California  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home 
Purchase  Acts.  Those  who  feel  that 
our  Government  has  been  shamefully 
lax  In  providing  for  those  who  served 
in  the  World  War,  may  find  comfort 
in  the  State  aid  that  was  made  possible 
when  the  Governor  signed  these  bills. 
By  ail  means,  read  this  important  ar- 
ticle carefully,  and  see  that  every  vet- 
eran of  your  acquaintance  is  made  fa- 
miliar with  this  opportunity  to  acquire 
land  or  a  home. 


Many  articles,  illustrations  and  ad- 
vertisements in  this  number  deal  with 
some  branch  of  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Irrigation.  To  most  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southwest,  water  is 
life!  Yet  our  water  resources  are  only 
in  the  early  stages  of  development.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  irriga- 
tion engineering  that  every  subscriber 
should  secure  the  literature  offered  by 
the  many  irrigation  advertisers  this 
month.  Study  the  new  types  of  pumps! 
Post  yourself  upon  this  all-important 
topic.  You  may  gain  information  and 
ideas  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
your  business! 


During  January  ORCHARD  and 
FARM'S  force  of  subscription  clerks 
have  been  entering  new  and  renewal 
orders  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  a  day. 
This  involves  an  enormous  amount  of 
painstaking  detail.  Yet  no  effort  is 
spared  to  make  sure  that  every  sub- 
scriber receives  his  copy,  properly  ad- 
dressed and  on  time.  This  big  volume 
of  business  makes  it  imperative  that 
old  subscribers  send  their  renewal  or- 
ders promptly.  It  is  well  to  remit  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months  in  advance  of  ex- 
piration date  (as  shown  on  the  address 
label).  Subscriptions  so  renewed  are 
extended  from  date  of  expiration. 

THE  "GREEN"  HAND 


The  Boss — "What  I  Haven't  you  even 
started  to  disc  that  field?  What  do  you 
mean   by  wasting   half  the  morning  out 

here?" 

Bis  Nibs — "I  didn't  want  to  kill  the  team 
by  makini)  them  pull  that  machine.  Some 
of  the  wheel*  run  in  one  direction  and  some 
in  another.  Why,  it's  warped  all  of  shape  t" 

Did  you  ever  atop  to  think  that  a  good 
many  situations  In  life  Involve  the  aama 
principle  aa  the  disc-harrow?  Ii  may  seem 
that  two  forces  are  pulling  against  each 
other,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  It  la  thla 
very  friction  which  accomplishes  results.  So 
It  la.  for  example,  with  dlveralty  of  opinion. 
Sometimes  out  of  an  argument  arlaea  a  new 
and  valuable  Truth.  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
frequently  preaenta  both  sldea  of  mooted 
questions,  and  by  giving  apace  to  new  ideaa 
and  even  age-old  controversies,  alda  In  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  If  you  would 
be  abreaat  of  progress  agriculturally,  don't 
miss  any  of  the  coming  numbers.  Sand  your 
renewal  early  1 
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'-HANDS  ACROSS 

STATE  * 


There's  more  than  good  taste  and  good 
health  in  every  carload  of  fruit  that 
leaves  our  packing  houses.  There's  a 
lesson:  a  lesson  of  vision,  of  coopera- 
tion, of  achievement! 

Thanks  to  the  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  more  than  1 1,000  growers 
in  California,  the  products  packed  and 
marketed  by  this  association  today  are 
known  and  bought  the  nation  over. 
So,  in  buying  Sunsweet  or  Growers 
Brand  Prunes  and  Apricots,  you're 
getting  more  than  fine  fruit  at  a  fair-  *VS 
square  price.  You're  getting  a  cross-  '  °  v> 
State  message  that's  full  of  meaning. 

The  next  time  you  buy  prunes  re- 
member that!  Remember  that,  of  all 
the  fruits  for  which  the  world  pays 
tribute  to  California,  none  are  more 
essential  toyour  daily  fare  than  prunes. 
For  prunes  are  rich  in  body-building 
and  body-regulating  elements.  They 


give  your  system  something  you  can 
"get  in  no  othei  way. 

Quick-to-use  energy  comes  to  you 
from  their  rich  fruit  sugar.  Body  tone 
comes  to  you  from  their  tonic  iron 
and  other  mineral  and  "vitamine" 
elements.  Besides,  prunes  offer  a  laxa- 
tive from  Nature's  own  pharmacy. 

Here,  in  California,  the  prune 
should  be  appreciated  all  the  more. 
Living  so  close  to  the  heart  of  this 
pruneland,  as  they  do,  many  Califor- 
nians  have  discovered  for  themselves 
the  flavor-and-health  possibilities  of 
prunes.  Those  who  haven't  [and  even 
those  who  have]  will  find  our  Recipe 
Packet  a  revelation.  It  is  full  of  $ 
flavor-and-economy  surprises.  s' 
It  belongs  in  every  farm 
kitchen.  We'll  see  that  it 
gets  in  yours — if  you  say  so. 
Send  for  it  today— it's  free! 


Don't  forget — National  Prune  Week  February  27th  to  March  4th 

California 
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ORE  than  5000  preliminary  ap- 
plications  to    purchase  farms 
and  homes  have  been  filed  with 
the  Veterans'  "Welfare  Board  of 
California  since  this 
body,  on  December 
20,  1921,  began  ac- 
tive administration 
of     the  Veterans' 
Farm    and  Home 
Purchase  Act, 
passed  by  the  last 
Legislature. 

Thus  it  is  appar- 
ent that  former 
service  men  in  all 
sections  of  the  State 
are  tremendously  interested  in  this  op- 
portunity to  secure  farming  property 
through  State  aid.  And  this  represents 
the  first  step  towards  creating  a  new 
prosperity  for  the  State  of  California 
as  well  as  meeting  in  some  measure  her 
obligation  to  her  veterans. 

It  is  expected  that  applications  will 
be  received  in  increasing  number  from 
now  on,  and  possibly  tripled  within  the 
next  sixty  days,  when  the  board  begins 
administration  of  the  Veterans'  Land 
Settlement  Act,  a  companion  statute  of 
•the  act  now  in  operation. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
meet  the  request  to  place  before  the 
farmers  and  veterans  of  California  a 
brief  exposition  of  these  two  soldier 
land  measures  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  sponsor  when  the  last  Legislature 
was  in  session  and  which,  I  am  con- 
vinced, are  destined  to  exercise  an  un- 
paralleled impetus  to  agricultural  ac- 
tivity in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  State  of  California  is  as  greatly 
"benefited  by  this  legislation  as  the  vet- 
erans themselves  and  that  the  operation 
of  these  acts  will  add  immeasurably  to 
the  productiveness  of  our  agricultural 
districts  as  well  as  provide  an  adequate 
means  of  livelihood  for  those  men  who 
defended  the  State  and  Nation  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ACTS 

The  veterans  and  agriculturists  of 
California  are  aware  that  these  soldier 
aid  bills  carry  appropriations  with 
which  farming  land  and  homes  are  to 
be  purchased  for  our  deserving  former 
service  men  and  women,  but  I  feel  that 
all  do  not  entirely  appreciate  the  slg- 
rlflcance  of  these  measures. 

The  State  money  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  in  no  sense 
a  gift  to  the  veterans,  but  constitutes, 
in  every  instance,  a  bona  fide  LOAN, 
with  which  the  man  who  served  Cali- 
fornia is  in  turn  served  by  his  State. 
It  is  a  means  of  assisting  this  man  to 
re-enter  civilian  pursuits  with  the  same 
high  purposes  which  were  his  in  pre- 
war days  and  with  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  success  and  independence. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Purchase  Act, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000, 
authorizes  the  Veterans'  Welfare  Board 
to  purchase  and  sell  to  a  veteran  an 
area  of  agricultural  land  not  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  $7500,  or  a  home  valued 
at  not  more  than  $5000.  The  success- 
ful applicant  is  required  to  make  an 
Initial  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  farm  or  5  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  home.  The  balance,  with  Interest 
at  5  per  cent,  may  be  amortized  over 
a  period  of  forty  years. 

Certain  requirements  must  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  veteran  who  seeks  the 
assistance  of  the  State  under  this 
statute.  First,  he  must  prepare  and  file 
a  preliminary  application  which  will  en- 
able the  Veterans'  Welfare  Board  to  de- 
termine his  eligibility  as  a  bont  fide  vet- 
eran, now  residing  in  California;  his 
capability  and  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  his  fitness  to  carry  out  a 
contract;  thepreference,  if  any,  to  be 
shown  him  by  reason  of  wounds  or  dis- 
ability. Under  this  act,  the  wounded  or 
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disabled  man  who  is  in  position  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  a  contract  will  be 
given  first  consideration. 

In  a  great  many  instances  veterans 
throughout  the  State  have  not  clearly 
understood  the  requirements  of  the 
preliminary  application,  but  have  as- 
sumed that  they  must  select  a  farm  or 
home  before  filing  the  application.  The 
board  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  no 
veteran  Is  to  select  property  until  his 
preliminary  application  has  been  ap- 
proved and  he  has  been  issued  a  selec- 
tion and  purchase  certificate. 

MANNER  OF  SELECTION 

Having  been  granted  such  certificate, 
the  veteran  then  will  decide  upon  a 
farm  or  home  and  submit  his  choice 
to  the  board,  together  with  an  appli- 
cation to  purchase.  If  satisfied  with 
the  desirability  of  the  property,  the 
board  may  purchase  it  and  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  veteran  at  a  price 
which  will  be  reciprocal  with  the  pur- 


chase price  and  on  terms  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT  ACT  ' 

The  Land  Settlement  Act,  carrying 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  is  pri- 
marily a  State  colonization  undertak- 
ing, and  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  subdividing 
and  Improving  of  the  property  and  the 
reselling  at  cost  to  California  veterans. 
A  former  sevice  man,  whose  eligibility 
has  been  approved  by  the  board,  may 
contract  with  the  State  for  a  farm  of 
value  not  to  exceed  $15,000,  exclusive 
of  improvements.  The  board  is  author- 
ized further  to  erect  improvements  on 
the  farm  to  the  amount  of  $5000,  and 
to  make  the  veteran  a  loan  of  $3000 
with  which  to  purchase  live  stock  and 
equipment.  Under  another  provision 
of  this  bill,  the  veteran  who  does  not 
wish  to  farm  for  himself  is  eligible  for 
a  farm  laborer's  allotment  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1000,  and  may  secure 


Improvements  on  the  land  amounting 
to  $1500. 

FORTY  TEARS  TO  PAT 
This  act  allows  the  veteran  forty 
years  in  which  to  complete  payment 
on  unimproved  farm  land. 

The  amount  due  the  board  for  im- 
provements shall  be  paid  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  twenty  years.  Loans 
for  the  necessary  farm  equipment  jhall 
be  repaid  in  five  years.  An  interest  of 
5  per  cent  attaches  to  the  sums  due. 

The  colonization  plan  appears  to 
have  met  with  unqualified  favor  on  the 
part  of  the  veterans,  and,  while  the 
measure  Is  not  yet  in  active  operation, 
the  board  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
requests  for  information  regarding  its 
provisions.  The  bill  is  designed  to  aid 
the  veteran  who  is  a  conscientious 
worker,  but  who  has  insufficient  funds 
to  secure  a  farm  by  any  other  means. 

LAND  TO  BE  PURCHASED 
Colonies  of  veterans  who  understand 
thoroughly  the  value  of  co-operation 
and  earnest  effort,  undoubtedly  will 
prosper.  The  board  is  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  will  constitute  the  first  veterans' 
land  settlement  project  under  the  act. 
The  subdivision  of  this  area  and  the 
erection  on  it  of  modern  improvements 
of  every  character  will  follow. 

In  order  that  the  Interests  of  the 
former  service  man  may  be  entirely 
safeguarded  and  that  he  may  enter 
upon  agricultural  pursuits  with  every 
opportunity  for  success,  the  terms  of 
contract  between  the  State  and  veteran 
purposely  have  been  made  lenient  in 
both  the  acts  I  have  outlined.  To  this 
end,  in  fact,  the  board  is  permitted  tto 
postpone  the  initial  payment  or  any 
subsequent  payments  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran  who  seeks  to  fulfill  his  agree- 
ment faithfully,  but  who,  through  ad- 
verse circumstances,  momentarily  is 
unable  to  meet  his  obligations.  These 
bills  have  been  enacted  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran, and  not  to  place  upon  him  a  bur- 
den greater  than  he  can  bear. 

BENEFIT  TO  STATE 
It  is  not  difficult,  I  think,  to  discern 
the  widespread  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  our  former  service  men  and  to 
the  State.  Their  administration  means 
that  areas  throughout  California  will 
soon  be  subdivided  and  placed  vnder 
cultivation  for  the  first  time,  and 
numerous  tracts  of  our  fertile  valley 
lands  In  a  few  years  will  have  doubled 
their  present  productiveness.  I  am 
proud  that  my  signature  made  thase 
bills  effective,  for  I  feel  sincerely  that 
statutes  of  this  character  serve  the  in- 
terests of  California  in«.  two-fold  man- 
ner, assuring  rehabilitation  to  our  vet- 
erans and  extensive  growth  to  agri- 
cultural operations. 

There  is  one  other  bill  upon  which,  I 
may  say,  the  two  measures  I  have  dis- 
cussed are  hinged  and  which  is  vitally 
important  to  land  settlement  by  our 
veterans.  I  refer  to  the  Veterans'  Wel- 
fare Bond  Act  of  1921,  which  author- 
izes a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  to  provide 
funds  with  which  the  Veterans'  Wel- 
fare Board  may  continue  to  administer 
the  rehabilitation  program.  This  act 
will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
November  election  of  this  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS  INSUFFICIENT 
The  appropriations  of  $2,000,000  in 
the  case  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Pur- 
chase Act  and  $1,000,000  in  the  case  of 
the  Land  Settlement  Act  are  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
fighting  men,  eager  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  peace  on  California  soil. 
These  appropriations  were  passed.  In 
fact,  solely  with  the  desire  that  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  might  be  well 

(Continued  on  Pace  17) 
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S  THE  writer,  in  ascending  the 

trail  of  a  canyon,  frequently 
_  halts  to  look  back  over  the  path 
he  has  followed,  observing  with  keen 
interest  the  surrounding  landscape  and 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  dis- 
tant peak  still  far  above  him,  in  like 
manner  would  he  ask  the  reader  to 
glance  hurriedly  over  the  irrigation  de- 
velopment of   the  past   and  consider 

    briefly  the 

of 


STATE, 
GOVERN- 
MENT AND 
PRIVATE 
DEVELOP- 
MENT OF 
WATER 
RESOURCES 


achievements 
the  present,  in 
order  to  secure  a 
clearer  view  of 
those  greater 
achl  evements 
which  will  come 
with  future  years. 

I  r  r  I  g  atlon  in 
the  United  States 
by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  dates 
back  to  1847.  It 
was  In  that  year 
that  the  followers  of  Brigham  Young 
planted  their  shrunken  potatoes  in  the 
ground  where  the  city  of  Salt  Lake 
now  stands,  and  Irrigated  the  sun- 
baked soil  from  the  waters  of  City 
Creek. 

In  1849  and  1850  the  gold  diggers  of 
California  were  very  much  perturbed 
about  securing  supplies  of  fresh  vege- 
tables. Few  imagined  that  any  produce 
of  that  kind  could  be  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento  or  its  tribu- 
taries, and  some  of  the  more  optimistic 
congratulated     themselves     that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands, 
then    called  the 
Sandwich  Islands, 
were  so  near,  since 
vegetables  might 
be  brought  by  boat 
from  these  islands 
to  supply  the  mi- 
ners. 

The  first  plow 
share  turned  up  the 
fertile  soil  of  the 
Gallatin  Valley, 
Montana,  in  1864, 
and  from  that  time 
on  water  began  to 
be  used  in  a  crude 
way  and  in  limited 
quantities  by  the 
farmers  and  stock- 
men of  the  moun- 
tain States.  The 
Greeley  colony  in 
Northern  Colorado 
was  not  established 
until  1870,  and  lit- 
tle irrigated  prod- 
uce was  raised  un- 
til two  years  later. 

LATER  WORK  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

That  now  famous 
district,  the  citrus 
groves  of  Southern 
California,  had  a 
still  later  start. 

T  h  e  8  e  localities 
where  irrigation 
was  first  practiced, 
and  a  few  more 
that  might  be 
named,  comprised 
the  greater  part  of 
American  Irriga- 
tion development 
during  the  first  26 
years.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a 
steady  and  rapid 
increase  in  the 
area  irrigated,  and 
also  a  marked  Im- 
provement in  the 
character  of  the 
works  built  and  the 
methods  and  or- 
ganizations employed. 

The  rapidity  of  this  Increase  can  be 
shown  best  by  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  diennial  census  re- 
ports: Stated  in  round  numbers,  the 
area  irrigated  in  1889  was  three  and 
two  thirds  million  acres;  in  1899  It 
was  seven  and  a  half  million;  In  1909 
thirteen  and  three-fourths  million,  and 
In  1919  somewhat  over  nineteen  million 
acres. 

At  the  present  time  only  two  coun- 
tries in  the  world  surpass  the  United 
States  in  the  extent  of  their  irrigated 
areas.     These  are  China  and  India. 


The  ancient  Irrigated  countries  of 
Egypt,  Italy  and  Spain,  together  with 
France  and  Russia,  with  numerous 
other  countries  which  practice  this 
art,  have  been  left  far  in  the  rear. 

The  history  of  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  arid  States  may  be  divid- 
ed into  four  more  or  less  distinct 
periods.  The  reclamation  of  bottom 
lands  bordering  on  streams  by  in- 
dividuals, groups  of  individuals  and 
corporations  constitutes  the  first  of 
these. 

EARLY  OPERATIONS  PROFITABLE 

In  this  early  development  those  who 
owned  the  land  controlled  the  water 
and  built  the  necessary  works.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  lands  thus 
reclaimed  pro\ed  a  financial  success. 
The  large  profits  which  accrued  from 
a  union  of  cheap  laid  and  cheap  water 
were  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the 
failures  which  characterized  the  period 
which  folowed. 

The  second  period  was  noteworthy 
for  the  extent  of  its  corporate  canal 
(Continued  on  Pace  34) 


'  RRIGATION  Is  so  nearly  a  univer- 
sal need  in  California  agriculture, 
and  the  range  of  California  agri- 
culture is  so  wide,  few  realize  the  task 
confronting  the  public  agencies 
charged  with  extending  the  general 
fund  of  irrigation  information.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  Interest  to  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  to  review  briefly 
what  has  previously  been  undertaken 
and  what  is  now  under  way  in  irriga- 
tions in  this  State. 

A  matter  of  general  interest  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  brief  re- 
view is  the  new  irrigation  map  of  Cal- 
ifornia now  on  the  press  in  Washing- 
ton. This  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  State  Department  of 
Engineering  and  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission (now  both  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works)  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

NEW  MAP  AVAILABLE 

While  intended  as  a  revision  of  the 
map  published  by  the  same  agency  in 
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1912  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  the  new 
map  is  so  greatly  improved  both  by 
correction  of  the  base  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  relief  and  several  other  new 
features  that  it  really  is  a  new  map. 

The  printed  scale  is  eight  miles  to 
the  inch,  which  makes  it  the  largest 
full  State  map  printed;  the  features 
embodied  Include  the  irrigated  and 
irrigable  areas, 
principal  irriga- 
tion canals,  prin- 
cipal power  con- 
d  u  1 1  s,  principal 
hydro  -  electric 
plants,  all  rainfall 
and  stream  gag- 
ing stations  now 
maintained  or  for 
which  there  are 
published  records, 
location  of  Impor- 
t  a  n  t  reservoirs 
and  reservoir 
sites,  etc. 

The  relief  Is  the  work  of  John  H. 
Renshawe.  chief  relief  artist  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  whose  serv- 
ices were  contributed  generously  with- 
out charge  by  the  survey. 

The.  map  will  be  printed,  aa  pre- 
viously, in  three    separates  covering 
northern,  Central  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia;  also  in  limited  edition  as  a 
single  map  of  the  entire  State.  Copies 
of  the    map,    for    which    a  nominal 
charge  will   be  made,  will  be  ready 
within  the  next  two 
months    and  may 
be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication   to  the 
State  Department 
of  Public  Works  at 
Sacramento. 

From  time  to 
time,  as  funds  have 
been  available  for 
it,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Engi- 
neering has  under- 
taken studies  of 
irrigation  resources 
and  possibilities  in 
particular  sections 
of  the  State,  the 
more  important  of 
these,  completed  or 
under  way,  cover- 

ln«"  the  Kern  R,v_ 
\s\J^j<4i  "  er  area,  Tulare 
il  County  areas,  and 
San  Jacinto  Basin. 
Such  work  almost 
always  has  been 
done  in  co-opers- 
tion  with  local 
agencies. 

STUDY  STREAM 
SYSTEMS  | 

Similarly,  the 
State  Water  Com- 
mission and  the 
Irrigation  Investi- 
gations of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have 
h  taken  up  particular 

3  localities  or  stream 

systems  for  study 
of  dev  elopment 
possibilities. 

At  least  since 
1900,  also,  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  been  con- 
tinuing the  syste- 
matic gaging  of 
streams,  has  made 
detailed  Investiga- 
tions of  under- 
ground water  re- 
sources, and  has 
been  mapping  top- 
ography, chiefly  in  the  valley  areas. 

In  the  aggregate,  therefore,  a  large 
mass  of  data  bearing  on  irrigation  and 
water  power  resources  of  California 
is  available. 

Fortunately  these  data  are  now  be- 
ing supplemented  and  the  entire  fund 
of  available  information  bearing  on 
water  resources  Is  being  retabulated, 
redigested  and  correlated  under  the 
terms  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature 
calling  for  a  determination  of  the 
maximum  water  resources  of  the  Slate 

(Continued  on  Pas*  S» 
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Direct  Marketing  Plan — An  Idaho  pro- 
ducer of  fruit  and  truck  crops  la 
said  to  have  realized  handsome 
profits  through  a  unique  plan  of 
distribution.  He  chartered  a  freight 
car  from  the  railroad  company,  and 
laid  out  an  itinerary  covering  a  num- 
ber of  small  towns.  At  each  town  he 
opened  the  car  at  a  siding,  Inserted 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers 
and  sold  his  fruit  and  vegetables 
direct  to  the  consumer.  First,  how- 
ever, he  took  the  precaution  of  of- 
fering his  products  at  wholesale 
prices  to  the  local  merchants,  who 
are  said  to  have  refused  to  deal  with 
him  in  almost  every  case,  and  to 
have  predicted  failure  for  his  enter- 
prise. So  successful  was  the  plan, 
however,  that  he  has  repeated  his 
trip  several  times,  the  high  quality 
of  his  stuff  having  won  many  re- 
peat orders  and  new  customers.  His 
products  are  sold  at  lower  prices 
than  prevail  at  local  stores,  yet  ex- 
cel the  local  stuff  In  quality  and 
freshness;  in  fact.  In  some  of  the 
towns  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  a  rarity  until  he  Inaugurated 
his  traveling  store. 

Pork  as  a  By-Product  of  Dairying — 
In  reply  to  this  question:  "Do  you 
consider  the  hog  absolutely  essential 
on  the  dairy  farm  as  a  means  of 
realizinq  greatest  possible  profits 
from  by-products?"  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  a  representative  number 
of  dairymen  answered  "Yes."  As 
the  means  of  determining  the  feed- 
ing value  of  skim  milk,  one  rule  Is 
to  multiply  the  market  price  of  live 
hogs  in  cents  per  pound,  by  five. 
This  will  give  the  approximate  value 
per  100  pounds  of  the  skim  milk.  If 
the  milk  is  fed  In  combination  with 
grain,  multiply  by  .  six  instead  of 
five.  Another  method,  commonly 
used  In  the  corn -belt,  Is  to  consider 
100  pounds  of  skim  milk  equal  In 
value  to  one-half  bushel  of  corn  for 
feeding  hogs.  Many  dairy  and 
creamery  men  consider  buttermilk 
Just  as  valuable  as  skim  milk  for 
hog  feeding.  Because  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk  are  high  in  their  diges- 
tible protein  and  carry  a  good  bit 
of  mineral  matter,  they  give  best 
results  when  combined  with  such 
feeds  as  corn  and  barley.  For- 
tunately, the  carbohydrate  feeds  with 
which  these  by-products  combine  so 
■well  are  those  found  most  largely 
In  the  sections  where  dairying  is 
'  well -developed.  Combinations  of 
skim  milk  with  other  protein  sup- 
plements such  as  oil  meal,  mid- 
dlings, and  tankage  show  skim  milk 
to  have  a  considerable  advantage, 
gains  being  larger  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  with  the  other  nitro- 
genous feeds. 

Value  of  Uniform  Egg  Grades — Indi- 
rectly a  tribute  to  the  enterprise  of 
Pacific  Coast  poultrymen  is  the  an- 
nouncement by  Purdue  University, 
of  Indiana,  that  this  Institution  will 
hold  a  four-day  egg  show  during 
May.  Over  750  dozen  eggs  were 
shown  at  last  year's  show.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  exhibition  Is  to  encour- 
age production  of  more  and  better 
eggs,  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
farmers  of  the  Central  West  receive 
20  to  40  per  cent  less  for  their  eggs 
than  do  those  of  California,  because 
their  product  lacks  the  uniformity 
that  buyers  have  been  educated  by 
progressive  western  producers  to  ex- 
pect! ,  . 

Pre-determining  Pump  Performance— 
The  element  of  risk  in  selecting  a 
new  deep-well  pump  haa  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  the  methods 
employed  by  leading  manufacturers 
to  test  their  equipment,  according  to 
I-  N.  Johnston.  General  Manager  of 
the  Johnston  Pump  Co.,  The  stand- 
ard test  plant  consists  of  a  pit  from 
which  any  volume  of  water  can  be 
raised.  The  pump  Is  temporarily  In- 
stalled over  a  water  filled  pit  .and 
connected  with  the  power. 
Of  course,  there  Is  no  pit  In  the 


final  intsallation  as  there  is  no  need 
for  this  dangerous  and  obsolete  hole. 
The  pump  then  is  operated,  and  the 
water  delivered  through  the  dis- 
charge pipe  to  a  cement  weir  box 
where  the  exact  flow  in  inches  or 
gallons  per  minute  can  be  gauged  ac- 
curately. 

In  order  to  determine  the  foot  lift 
of  the  pump,  the  discharge  pipe  Is 
equipped  with  a  gate  valve  which 
can  be  closed  down.  As  the  gate 
valve  is  closed  the  pressure  gauge 
on  the  discharge  pipe  records  the  ex- 
act pressure  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  gate  valve  and  this  gauge  reg- 
isters the  foot  lift. 

The  closing  of  the  gate  valve  like- 
wise exerts  a  load  upon  the  motor 
and  calculations  can  be  made  of  the 
exact  horse  power  required  econom- 
ically to  operate  the  pump  in  order 
to  raise  the  wa,ter  a  certain  number 
of  feet  and  to  develop  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  The  pump  pulley 
can  be  changed  in  the  testing  plant 
to  determine  the  most  economical 
speed  at  which  the  pump  should  op- 
erate. 

After  a  pump  has  undergone  the 
many  tests  in  the  testing  plant  the 
purchaser  knows  exactly  what  he 
can  expect  of  his  pump  and  the  ele- 
ment of  guess  work  is  totally  elim- 
inated. 

Metal  Irrigation  Equipment — To  meet 
the  demand  for  lasting,  labor  saving 
irrigation  "accessories,"  California 
inventors  have  developed  many  val- 
uable metal  devices.  Among  these, 
as  listed  by  the  California  Corrugat- 
ed Culvert  Co-,  of  Berkeley,  are  a 
variety  of  gates,  flumes  and  adjust- 
able dams,  made  of  galvanized  ingot 
iron  and  cast  iron. 

Included  is  the  cast  Iron  slide 
headgate,  operated  by  a  handwheel 
and  threaded  stem,  and  adapted  for 
controlling  water  in  canals,  ditches 
and  reservoirs  and  through  river 
levees. 

Another  cast  iron  gate  is  that  de- 
vised for  the  automatic  drainage  of 
low-lying  lands.  A  double  hinge 
makes  the  valve  very  sensitive  to 
water  pressure  from  either  side,  al- 
lowing it  to  open  freely  to  drain 
land  above,  but  causing  It  to  close 
instantly  against  back  blow.  This  is 
valuable  along  the  sea  coast  and  in 
the  "Island"  country  where  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fertile  land  which  lies 
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between  the  high  and  low  levels  of 
nearby  bodies  of  water. 

The  principal  sheet  metal  gates  are 
the  "lateral"  and  the  "irrigation" 
types.  These  are  for  controlling  the 
flow  from  ditch  outlets  under  light 
pressures,  and  are  especially  useful 
for  alfalfa  and  cultivated  crops.  A'l 
the  foregoing  gates  are  intended  for 
use  with  pure  iron  corrugated  pipe. 

There  are  two  types  of  portable 
metal  dams  for  irrigation  work.  One 
of  these  is  adjustable  for  various 
widths  of  ditches,  and  the  other  is  a 
simple  'sheet  of  heavy-gauge  Ingot 
iron  of  semi-oval  shape,  with  a  roll 
formed  on  the  straight  edge  to  serve 
as  a  handle. 

A  radial  headgate  with  automatic 
control  Is  very  effective  In  controll- 
ing water  levels  in  ditches  and  can- 
als, either  from  the  up-stream  or 
the  down-stream  side.  It  serves  thus 
as  a  safety  valve  for  the  system,  pro- 
tecting the  canal  banks  against 
floods,  and  also,  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  canal  nearly  full  at 
all  times,  does  away  with  the  an- 
noyance and  danger  of  squirrels  and 
other  rodents  working  in  the  banks. 
Naturally,  the  automatic  feature 
greatly  reduces  necessary  supervis- 
ion- The  hand-operated  radial  gate 
is  well  adapted  to  the  rapid  opening 
or  closing  of  rather  large  waterways, 
since  it  operates  upon  a  hinge  bear- 
ing and  with  a  minimum  of  fric- 
tion. 

The   Indispensible   Disc   Harrow— The 

following  tribute  to  the  disc  harrow 
is  especially  interesting  and  inform- 
ative, since  It  comes  from  a  widely- 
known  tractor  man,  H.  P.  Cowley, 
General  Manager  of  the  Kroyer  Mo- 
tors Co.,  which  recently  has  moved 
its  plant  from  Stockton  to  Los  An- 
geles harbor,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
big-scale  production  of  farm  power 
and  cultivating  machinery: 

Next  to  the  plow,  the  disc  har- 
row is  the  most  valuable  tool  em- 
ployed on  the  farm.  It  performs  a 
two-fold  work;  first,  it  pulverizes 
the  turned-over  soil  and  second,  it 
in  a  measure,  packs  the  subsoil  and 
makes  a  fine,  firm  seed  bed.  Double 
discing  after  the  plow  leaves  the  soil 
level  and  in  a  fine  condition  for 
seeding,  and  conserves  every  drop  of 
moisture  until  it  Is  drawn  up  by 
the  crop  Itself. 

If  the  soil  is  quite  loose  the  discs 


My  wife  says  ef  I'd  pay  more  attention  to  th'  Farm 
Adviser  and  spend  less  time  listenin'  to  hobos,  peddlers, 
agents  an  wind-jammers  thet  visits  our  place,  we'd  be 
more  prosperous. 

The  which  may  be  true — but  its  gotta  be  proved  to 
met    So  far,  my  experience  has  been  jest  th'  other  way. 

I  pays  my  good  money  fer  Farm  Bureau  dues,  an'  what  do  I  get  out 
of  it?  Jest  a  lot  more  work;  no  labor-savin'  ideers  whatever  I  Th'  Farm 
Adviser  comes  aroun'  an'  when  I  ask  his  advice,  he  alius  points  out  a 
lotta  things  thet  OUGHT  to  be  done,  an'  never  shows  how  I  kin  CUT 
DOWN  my  burdensome  duties.  Moreover,  an'  in  addition,  I  bin  appointed 
to  about  seventeen  committees  an'  boards,  more  or  less.  Why,  it's  gittin' 
so  I  have  t'  do  practically  all  my  fishin'  on  Sunday! 

Th'  only  real  vallyble  ideer  I've  picked  up  lately  was  one  I  gained 
f'm  a  cross-country  traveler  thet  stopped  about  noon  th'  other  day.  (Wife 
says  they  alius  seem  t'  come  along  about  meal  time,  but  that  only  goes  t' 
show  they  got  good  business  jedgement! ) 

He  said  he'd  show  me  how  to  rig  up  a  self-feeder  fer  th'  chickens, 
so  I  turned  th'  horses  out  in  th'  pasture  fer  th'  rest  of  th'  day  an'  we 
went  ('  work.  We  didn't  quite  finish  by  dark,  so  I  asked  him  t'  have 
supper  with  us  an'  stay  all  night. 

As  early  as  nine  o'clock  next  morning  we  was  at  work  again,  an'  before 
night  we  had  it  all  rigged  up — a  contraption  connected  with  a  alarm  clock 
so  thet  by  sett  in'  the  alarm  fer  five  o'clock,  I  kin  feed  th'  chickens  in 
the  mornin'  without  even  gettin'  out  o'  bed!  Th'  alarm  clock  winds  up 
a  string,  an'  pulls  a  trigger  whitch  releases  th'  door  of  a  feed  hopper,  an' 
allows  th'  grain  t'  run  out. 

It  has  worked  fine  ever  since,  except  two  or  three  mornings  when  I 
f ergot  e  wind  th'  clock  th'  night  before. — BEN  CONNADOOIT. 
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are  set  at  a  slight  angle,  while  If  the 
ground  is  firm  the  discs  are  set  at  a 
wider  angle  so  as  to  cut  deeper. 

Fall  plowed  land  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  disc  harrow  set  at  an 
angle  to  cut  a  good  depth.  This  pul- 
verizes the  soil  and  leaves  a  good 
seed  bed. 

The  advantage  of  discing  before 
plowing  is  the  fact  that  the  loose  soil 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
filling  up  the  air  spaces  and  form- 
ing a  compact  seed  bed  that  affords 
a  favorable  condition  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  plant  roots 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  alfalfa 
rields  are  in  great  need  of  renova- 
tion. They  become  sodbound,  and 
discing  cuts  up  the  crowns  of  al- 
falfa, loosens  and  aerates  the  sur- 
face soil,  cuts  out  fox  tail  and  other 
injurious  weeds  and  Improves  the 
crop  generally.  It  also  mulches  the 
surface  of  the  soil  causing  the  young 
stubble  to  grow  more  rapidly. 

The  action  of  the  disc  upon  the 
soil  makes  the  disc  harrow  a  most 
excellent  cultivator.  The  discs 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil,  destroy 
weeds  and  grass  and  leave  the  un- 
dersoil compact,  with  a  fine  soil 
mulch  on  the  surface. 

In  districts  where  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  have  to  be  irrigated,  the 
moisture  is  held  by  discing  after 
irrigating.  The  unirrlgated  orchards 
and  vineyards  are  greatly  benefited 
by  discing  to  destroy  the  weeds  and 
conserve  the  moisture. 

Discing  generally  stirs  up  consid- 
erable dust;  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tractor  be  dust  proof. 

Windmill    Holding    Its    Own— Modern 

mechanical  triumphs  have  not  dis- 
placed the  good,  old  windmill— "not 
by  a  long  shot."  In  fact,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  wind 
wheels.  These  Include  noiseless,  self- 
oiling  gears,  use  of  better  metal,  in- 
creased capacity  and  greater  ease  of 
operation.  A  standard  installation 
is  that  recently  made  on  the.  Callette 
estate  at  Montebello,  which  includes 
a  36-foot  tower,  with  3000-gaIlon 
tank.  The  wheel  is  of  the  aermotor 
type.  The  water  Is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  light  irrigation. 

San    Bernardino    Orange    Show — The 

Twelfth  National  Orange  Show 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  ever  held 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  time 
is  February  17  to  27.  Fruit  displays 
will  be  combined  with  educational 
exhibits.  Two  mammoth  tents  will 
house  the  industrial  section.  The 
U.  S.  Forestry  Department  will  have 
a  huge  display  showing  its  work  in 
the  National  forests.  Describing  the 
famous  "Rim  of  the  World"  highway, 
will  be  an  exhibit  installed  by  the 
mountain  resort  proprietors  Results 
of  many  years'  research  work  at  the 
Riverside  Citrus  Experiment  Station 
will  be  displayed.  Everyone  Inter- 
ested in  fruit,  growing  should  attend 
for  the  educational  value,  if  for  ro 
other  reason.  But  there  will  be  fea- 
tures to  Interest  young  and  old  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Concrete  Pipe  Pointers — Conducting  an 
educational  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlibhting  users  of  cement 
pipe,  the  Southern  California  Asso- 
ciated Concrete  Pipe  Manufacturers 
point  out  some  interesting  /actors 
involved:  (1)  "Do  not  be  deceived 
by  the  beautiful  brown,  smooth  ex- 
terior finish  of  dry.  hand-tamped 
pipe,  which  usually  is  camouflaged 
with  a  heavy  lntorior  coating  of  HLite 
wash.  (2)  Do  not  allow  the  nunu- 
facturer  of  thie  kind  of  pipe  to  tell 
you  how  nicely  it  "rings'  when  tap- 
ped 'gently1  with  a  hammer.  (3)Be- 
ware  the  water  Iocs  of  U0  to  50  per 
cent  which  is  associated  with  this 
kind  of  pipe  Lack  of  a  strong  head 
of  water  doea  not  indicate  that  there 
is  no  need  foi  a  dense  pipe."  For 
the  protection  of  prospective  buyers 
in  Southern  California,  the  assori.a- 
tion  ottvr*  to  mako  free  tests  Ad- 
dress 1125  Central  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
celen. 
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AS   A    part   of   the  experimental 
work  for  the  benefit  of  decid- 
uous fruit  growers,  the  writer 
has  well  under  way 
a  number  of  long- 
term    pruning  ex- 
periments which  it 
is  planned  to  con- 
tinue for  a  period 
of  at  least  10  years. 
K~~     'V        The  local  aspect 
Bk    of  all  orchard  prob- 
W1^  lems  must  not  be 

*      Mm  I    overlooked,   but  in 
Ajj^^H    this   work    an    at  - 
tempt    Is  being 
mmmmmk    made  to  apply  fun- 
damental  prin- 
ciples. 

The  splendid  work  of  recent  years, 
accomplished  by  Tufts  at  Davis,  has 
resulted  in  some  definite  conclusions 
regarding  the  best  practices. 

Corroborating  and  strengthening  the 
array  of  facts  regarding  long  pruning 
as  presented  by  Tufts  are  those  of 
Whitten  which  have  been  the  out- 
growth of  years  of  rich  experience  and 
most  careful  research  work. 

METHOD  OF  EXPERIMENTING 

At  present,  all  the  pruning  experi- 
ments being  conducted  by  the  writer 
are  with  peaches  and  apricots,  these 
being  the  two  kinds  of  fruits  which 
have  suffered  most  from  drastic,  non- 
sensical pruning  practices  in  which 
many  of  us  have  had  a  part. 

In  general,  three  systems  have  been 
followed  in  four  different  experiments. 
These  for  want  of 
better  names  mierht 
be  termed:  Short, 
medium-long  and 
long  pruning. 

In  the  case  of 
short-pruned  trees, 
the  plan  has  been 
to  cut  back  the 
branches  by  remov- 
ing a  certain 
amount  of  terminal 
growth.  In  the  ex- 
periments an  effort 
has  been  made  to 
follow  as  closely  as 
possible  the  old 
system  practiced 
with  peaches  and 
apricots  for  years; 
a  system  of  heavy 
cutting  back,  with 
the  idea  of  devel- 
oping a  low-grow- 
ing, spreading  type 
of  tree,  with  a  gen- 
erous supply  of 
new  growth  each 
season. 

The  trees  pruned 
"m  e  d  1  u  m  long" 
have  had  the  ter- 
minal growth  cut 
back  moderately; 
this  might  be  con- 
sidered a  modified 
system  of  long 
pruning.  (It  was 
thought  this  system 
might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  prevent- 
ing unde  s  i  r  a  b  1  y 
tall,  rank  terminal 
growth.) 

In  the  long- 
pruned  block  of 
trees  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
follow  the  plan 
known  so  common- 
ly as  the  "Whitten 
system;"  that  Is, 
terminal  growth 
has  not  been  re- 
moved except  low 
down  where  tips  of 
extending  branches 
interfered  with  cul- 
tivation. 

Trees  In  the  ex- 
perimental orchards 
are  being  pruned  now  for  the  third 
season.  Certain  outstanding  results 
are  very  apparent  even  In  this  short 
period  of  time. 

First  of  all  It  was  very  apparent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  season'* 
pruning,  that  long  pruning,  when  prac- 
ticed carefully  and  consistently  for  a 
few  years,  means  less  work  and  there- 
fore less  expense  than  the  heavy  cut- 
ting back  or  short  system.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  was  presented 
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by  the  C.  N.  Poe  apricot  orchard,  San 
Bernardino  County. 

In  this  orchard  as  in  others  the 
three  systems  are  being  followed.  At 
one  time  the  trees  all  were  pruned 
short,  but  in  recent  years  drastic 
cutting  back  methods  had  not  been 
practiced.  These  trees  now  are  eleven 
years  old,  and  are  fairly  well  headed, 
although  they  have  too  many  main 
branches  for  best  results. 

These  have  been  left,  as  their  re- 
moval now  would  necessitate  large 
cuts,  and  would  Induce  too  much 
vegetative  growth. 

COMPARATIVE  OBSERVATIONS 

Recently  In  order  that  some  com- 
parative figures  might  be  secured,  two 


trees  of  about  equal  size  In  the  above 
experiment  —  one  which  had  been 
pruned  short  for  two  years,  and  one 
which  had  been  pruned  long  for  two 
years — were  pruned  In  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  third  consecutive  season. 

The  different  points  considered 
were:  (1)  Time  occupied  In  pruning 
each  tree;  (2)  Number  of  cuts  in  the 
pruning  of  each  tree;  (3)  Weight  of 
wood  removed  from  each  tree,  and  (4) 
Condition  of  the  buds  from  each  tree. 
The  results  are  Indicated  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 

The  superior  condition  of  the  buds 
upon  the  long-pruned  tree  was  appar- 
ent at  a  glance,  as  they  were  borne 
upon  well-hardened  wood.    The  buds 


POINTS  OBSERVED 

SHORT  PRUNING 

LONG  PRUNING 

1 —  Time  Required  for 

Pruning 

2 —  Number  of  Cuts 

3—  Weight  of  Wood 

Removed 

4 —  Condition  of  Buds 

/ 

14  Minutes 
285  Cuts 

51J/2  Pounds 

Small,  Sickly,  Lacking 
in  Vigor 

8  Minutes 
116  Cuts 

31J/Z  Pounds 

Large,  Plump, 
Vigorous 

- 

Contrasts  Between  Long  and  Short-Pruned  Trees 

(1)  — Short-pruned  apricot  tree  after  season's  growth.  Note  the  large  number 

of  small,  unthrifty  branches. 

(2)  — Short-pruned  apricot  tree  from  which  5/'/2  pounds  of  Wood  was  re- 

moved, necessitating  285  cuts. 

(3)  — Long-pruned  apricot  tree  after  season's  growth. 

(4)  — Long-pruned  apricot  tree  from  which  3  IYi  pounds  of  wood  was  re- 

moved, necessitaimg  116  cuts. 


on  the  short-pruned  tree  were  upon 

succulent  growth. 

These  data  are  of  especial  Interest 
in  view  of  the  statement  by  many 
orchardlsts  that  they  could  not  afford 
the  time  required  to  thin  out  branches 
under  the  long-pruning  system. 

No  claim  is  made,  however,  that  this 
one  isolated  case  is  a  criterion  for  all 
cases;  in  fact  under  some  conditions 
the  results  might  be  reversed.  How- 
ever, It  is  probable  that  similar  re- 
sults would  be  encountered  under  most 
average  conditions. 

SIZE  OF  TREES 

Since  every  fruit  grower  is  inter- 
ested in  growing  trees  of  the  largest 
possible  size,  the  conclusions  of  Whit- 
ten and  Tufts  are  especially  interest- 
ing. These  experimenters  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  heavy  cutting 
back  results  In  stunted  growth,  while 
little  or  no  cutting  back  means  maxi- 
mum diameter  growth  In  the 
branches. 

The  trutlr.of  their  findings  in  North- 
ern California  has  been  verified  in  our 
experiments.  In  the  case  of  some 
three-year-old  peach  trees,  where 
topped -back  rows  alternate  with  long- 
pruned  rows,  there  Is  at  least  26  per 
cent  better  growth  In  the  "long"  trees. 
The  stunting  effect  of  topping  trees  is 
noticeable  in  very  case  where  this 
treatment  has  been  given. 

MECHANICAL  STRENGTH 

Breakage  in  poorly-pruned,  or  too 
heavily-laden,  orchards  is  a  common 
occurrence,  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  close  attention 
be  paid  to  those 
things  which  are 
conducive  to  me- 
chanical strength. 

Authorities  on 
pruning  have  em- 
phasized the  de- 
sirability of  proper 
spacing  of  the 
framework  branch- 
es, to  avoid  bad 
crotches,  thus  les- 
sening the  danger 
of  breakage,  and, 
while  emphasis  on 
this  phase  of  the 
pruning  work  is 
wholly  desirable, 
there  are  other  me- 
chanical factors  re- 
quiring considera- 
tion. 

In  the  formation 
of  the  framework, 
for  instance,  main 
upright  branches, 
because  of  their 
greater  strength, 
should  be  given 
preference  over 
lateral  (side) 
branches.  In  the 
8  h  o  r  t  system  of 
pruning,  there  Is 
too  much  cutting 
to  laterals  for  the 
best  development 
of  strong  branches, 
and  breakage  is 
frequently  the  re- 
s  u  1  t  of  shoulder 
cuts  made  in  the 
removal  of  the 
main  leaders. 

Every  effort 
should  be  made 
during  the  first 
three  or  four  years' 
pruning  to  develop 
about  six  main  up- 
right branches  for 
the  framework. 
When  too  many  are 
allowed  to  grow  It 
will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Individual 
strength  and  break- 
age danger  there- 
fore will  be  In- 
creased. 

FRUIT  WOOD 

Growers  have  expressed  a  fear  that 
trees  left  without  cutting  back  from 
the  tips  would  lose  fruiting  wood  low 
down,  and  the  fruit  would  be  so  far 
above  the  ground  that  picking  cost 
would  be  increased.  Observations 
have  Indicated,  however,  that  there  la 
no  ground  for  such  fear.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  a  uniformly  better  develop- 
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Do  We  Appreciate  This  Resource? 

WHEN  cattle  roamed  over  thousands  of  acres  where 
now  are  smiling  fields;  when  "two-gun"  pioneers 
were  a  law  unto  themselves — water  is  said  to  have 
been  referred  to  contemptuously  as  "Good  only  for  putting 
under  bridges." 

We  smile  now  at  this  example  of  frontier  humor  and 
imagine  that  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  water! 
But  have  we?  Speaking  now  in  terms  of  irrigation  only, 
we  have  Just  begun  to  learn  the  value  of  this  precious  liquid ! 
Furthermore,  we  have  only  begun  to  know  how  to  use  it 

We  speak  of  the  water  resources  in  a  certain  district  as 
"all  taken  up,"  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  more  is  being 
wasted  than  used. 

In  truth  we  are  entering  upon  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  era  in  Irrigation  engineering — that  of  water 
conservation. 

We  are  learning  that  over-irrigation  has  killed  many 
orchard  trees;  we  are  learning  that  appalling  waste  fre- 
quently attends  the  use  of  open  ditches  and  flumes;  we  are 
learning  that  one  inch  of  water  may  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  two  in  many  instances. 

One  way  to  cut  the  cost  of  production  is  to  cut  the  cost 
of  irrigation.  And  sometimes  this  involves  expenditures  for 
better  equipment.  Study  of  the  articles,  illustrations  and 
advertisements  in  this  number  will  be  of  timely  interest  and 
great  practical  value(to  every  reader  who  irrigates — and  that 
includes  most  of  us. 

Credit  Where' Credit  Is  Due 

FARMERS  and  friends  of  farmers  everywhere  arNe  dis- 
cussing credit!     Only  adequate  credit,  of  both  the 
long-term  and  short-term  varieties,  can  oil  and  re- 
tease  the  clogged  gears  of  agriculture. 

The  War  Finance  corporation  is  making  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  takes  so  long  to  get  a  cumbersome 
organization  of  this  kind  under  way  that  little  immediate 
relief  is  In  sight  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

What  we  need  is  a  system  that  will  meet  difficult  periods 
such  as  the  present  before  matters  become  acute.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure — In  finance  as  In  disease. 

What  can  the  farmer,  individually,  do  to  help  himself? 
Very  little — directly!    But  he  can  do  much  Indirectly! 

So  says  a  prominent  California  banker,  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  farmers,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  posted 
financiers  of  the  State  so  far  as  food-production  is  con- 
cerned. 

And  what  is  his  remedy?  -  Support  of  the  Farm  Bureau! 

"Let  every  farmer  get  behind  his  local  farm  bureau  and 
thus  behind  the  National  Federation.  That  is  the  way  to 
get  financial  relief." 

So  says  this  powerful  California  banker,  who  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  problem  is  too  big  for  individual  solution. 
Existing  credit  machinery  cannot  be  improved  upon  except 
by  national  legislation.  National  legislation  favorable  to 
farmers  cannot  be  secured  except  through  the  Insistence 
of  a  powerful  National  farmers'  voice. 

This  voice,  in  the  form  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  has  forced  through,  in  the  one  year  of  its  ac- 
tivity, probably  more  legislation  favorable  to  agriculture 
than  has  been  passed  during  any  previous  ten-year  period. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  after  better  credit  facilities  now 
and  will  get  them.  Meanwhile- about  all  we  can  do  is  to 
fight  off  the  bill  collectors,  try  to  get  some  relief  through 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  pray  that  the  local  banker, 
will  stay  with  us,  and  HANG  ON! 

Who  Says  He  Is  "Broke"? 

ALL  this  talk  about  credit  must  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
credit the  business  of  farming!    The  California  pro- 
ducer is  going  ahead  with  business  as  usual.   He  haa 
many  needs  to  supply  and  is  supplying  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  enabled  California  to  weather 
the  financial  storm  so  much  better  than  other  States  is 
the  diversity  of  her  crops.  And  those  who  hear  tales  of 
woe  in  certain  districts  must  remember  that  in  other  dis- 
tricts high  prices  and  prompt  payments  prevail.  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  judge  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
«f  the  entire  State  by  the  difficulties  that  may  beset  tem- 
porarily any  one  section  or  group. 

While  giving  our  support  to  the  movement  for  better 
credit  facilities,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  creating  a 
spirit  of  gloom. 

Thousands  of  growers  have  taken  care  of  part  of  their 
obligations  and  will  further,  liquidate  their  loans  this  year. 


With  the  coming  of  the  new  harvests,  many  observers  be- 
lieve, will  be  ushered  in  the  greatest  period  of  genuine 
prosperity  the  State  has  known  for  years.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  starting  off  the  New  Year  with  a  bang!  Who  says  the 
farmer  Is  "broke."    Let's  go! 

What  Do  the  Land  Banks  Need? 

BOTH  the  Federal  and  Joint  Stock  land  banks  need  a 
ready  and  steady  demand  for  their  bonds  more  than 
anything  else,  declares  A.  W.  Hendricks,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  operating 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

As  long  as  they  are  dependent  upon  private  capital  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds  (from  the  proceeds  of  which  all 
loans  are  made),  there  is  no  certainty  that  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  all  applications  will  be  available,  he  asserts.  The 
"tax-free"  feature  of  the  bonds  is  not  enough  Inducement 
to  unlock  a  sufficient  amount  of  private  capital,  the 
banker  says.  For  the  advantage  offered  by  this  induce- 
ment is  offset  by  the  fact  that  loans  made  on  such  bonds 
are  not  eligible  for  discount  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

In  fact,  with  the  present  agitation  against  tax-free  se- 
curities, financiers  are  giving  thought  to  other  means  of 
securing  capital  for  loaning  through  the  land  banks.  One 
suggested  method  is  to  require  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
by  law,  to  keep  a  certain  percentage  of  their  surplus  In- 
vested in  farm  loan  bonds. 

Another  method  would  be  to  require  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  recognize  paper  secured  by  farm  loan  bonds 
and  thus  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  investor,  who 
under  present  conditions,  if  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  raising  money  promptly,  may  have  to  sacrifice  his  bonds 
by  sate. 

With  one  or  the  other  of  these  reforms,  the  problem 
of  securing  money  to  loan  probably  will  be  solved. 

Two  other  sources  of  irritation  remain.  One  is  the 
present  limit  of  $10,000,  which  many  farmers  consider  in- 
adequate for  a  single  loan.  Another  is-  the  fact  that  the 
farmer-owners  of  stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Banks  have 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  banks,  the  loans  being 
made  and  approved  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Board,  which,  in  turn  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  no  doubt  will  be  remedied. 

Gradually  this  great  banking  system  seems  to  be  sur- 
mounting all  difficulties.  In  the  January  number  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  was  described  its  victory  over  private 
brokers  and  money-lenders  who  sought  to  destroy  it.  At 
least  we  are  taking  two  steps  forward  for  every  one  back- 
ward! 

Capitalizing  the  Atmosphere 

THE  remarkable  story  of  wireless  telephone  develop- 
ment in  rural  districts  is  told  in  this  number  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 
Hurtling   strangely    through   space,   cryptic  messages 
warn  the  farmer  of  market  "breaks"  and  impending  frost. 

We  read,  also,  of  the  increasing  importance  of  an 
amazing  industry — the  fixation  of  fertilizing  constituents 
removed  from  the  air  that  we  breathe. 

Again — the  story  of  the  airplane  and  its  value  to  farmers 
is  less  than  half  told. 

Agriculturally  speaking,  we  are  "up  In  the  air"  in  more 
ways  than  one  just  now!    And  this  isn't  all  hot  air  either! 
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Red  Top 

GUARANTEED  ™i 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


YES,  there  can  be 
impr  ovements 
even  in  fence  posts! 
You  don't  have  to 
break  your  back  dig- 
ging post  holes  these 
days ;  get  RED  TOPS 
— they  drive  like  a 
stake. 

But  that  isn't  all; 
they  don't  burn,  rot 
or  buckle ;  they  make 
a  strong  fence  line 
that  lasts  for  years. 
They  hold  the  staples. 
Practically  eliminate 
repairs  and  upkeep. 
And  they  actually 
cost  less  in  the  fence 
line  than  wood  or 
concrete  posts.  Made 
in  angJes  and  tees. 

Send  for  Circular 
giving  all  the  facte 

Harry  L.  Baylies 

431  Pacific  Finance  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Germain's  1922  Catalog — a  recog- 
nized authority  on  planting,  fer- 
tilizing, spraying,  poultry  and  pet 
stock  raising— is  YOURS  for  tho 
asking.  Sit  right  down  and  address 
Dept.  E,  for  a  free  copy. 
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Every  farmer,  rancher  and  orchardist  should  have 
Morse's  1922  Garden  Guide.  It  is  full  of  valuable 
planting  information.  Every  Morse  Seed  is  presented ; 
in  addition  our  novelties  which  we  are  featuring  this 


season. 


We  are  headquarters  for 

ALFALFAS 

CLOVERS 

VETCH 

and  all  varieties  of  grasses 

Seeds  for  Cover  Crops 

Write  now  for  special  prices  on  large  quantities. 

You  Will  Want  These  New  Seeds 

Morse's  new  melon 

Abbott's  Pearl  15c  per  pkg. 

Morse's  new  cucumber 

Kir  by 's  "Stay  Green".  .  .10c  per  pkg. 

Morse's  new  tomato 

Avon  Early  25c  per  pkg. 

Send  your  orders  in  now  for  these  seeds  of  dependable  quality. 
Remember  to  write  for  our  valuable  catalog. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

125  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


FREE    TO  HOUSEWIVES  FREE 

Here's  a  chance  to  earn  a  Conow  Burner  for  your  own  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Will  you  help  to  introduce  this  wonderful  Invention  in  your  neighborhood? 
First:  By  using  one  yourself  on  a  free  trial  basis.  Second:  By  showing  it 
to  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives.  Only  a  few  representatives  will  be 
appointed.    Big  commissions.    No  canvassing. 

THE  CONOW  BURNER 

Is  absolutely  the  simplest  "coal-oil-gas"  burner  on  the  market  California 
invention.  Successfully  used  for  three  years  without  one  complaint.  Users 
enthusiastic.  Heats  stove,  oven  and  waterback  with  one  burner.  An  intense, 
even  flame  without  roaring.    Costs  4  cents  per  hour. 

Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials  to: 

The  Conow  Burner  Co.,  15  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


By  Edith  Sanborn 


THAT  not  every  "ranch"  must  con- 
sist of  a  large  acreage  of  land 
to  be  highly  productive  or  cap- 
able of  returning  a  comfortable  living 
to  its  owners,  is  being  proved  in  many 
part  of  California,  where  intensive 
farming  has  been  developed  so  success- 
fully. 

But  few  have  accomplished  as  much 
In  the  way  of  "concentration"  as  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Jackson  of  Athens,  California. 

Her  half  acre  "farm"  Is  a  model  of 
systematic  planting,  general  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  and  efficient  use 
of  every  available  foot  of  ground. 

This  small  farm  for  the  past  15  years 
has  provided  an  Income  for  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  Mrs.  Dowllng  who  lives  with 
her,  and  every  tree,  vine,  shrub,  berry 
bush  and  flower  bed  has  been  planted 
by  them  with  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
every  foot  of  ground  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. ■  _ 

A  VARIETY  OF  FRUIT 

A  tour  through  Mrs.  Jackson's  "or- 
chard" disclosed  two  dozen  peach 
trees,  twelve  apple  trees,  eight  pear 
trees,  plums,  prunes,  nectarines,  a 
quince,  Persian  mulberry,  apricot, 
olive,  fig,  walnut,  loquat,  sapote,  three 


cured  from  reliable  nurserymen  had 
been  planted.  "I  do  not  give  an  un- 
profitable tree  space  on  my  'ranch'," 
she  added,  "for  I  have  no  time  or  room 
for  slackers,  and  it  Is  not  only  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  plant  Inferior 
stock,  but  also  very  discouraging  as  to 
the  results  obtained." 

With  this  remark,  she  took  us  down 
the  arbored  path  to  the  goat  barn, 
where  seven  head  of  goats,  including 
five  pure  bred  Nubians,  are  kept. 
Mrs.  Jackson  stated  it  was  her  aim  to 
raise  only  pure  bred  animals,  uphold- 
ing her  principle  of  producing  only  the 
highest  grade,  whether  fruit  or  live- 
stock. 

She  has  made  great  pets  of  the  goats 
and  they  followed  her  about  the  barn 
in  their  Inquisitive  manner,  as  she  told 
us  that  she  firmly  believes  contented 
animals  produce  more  and  better  milk. 

Beside  providing  the  owners  with  all 
the  milk  they  can  use  both  raw  and  for 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  for 
home  consumption,  the  goats  furnish 
a  surplus  which  is  sold  dally  to  her 
regular  customers. 

Thus,  another  source  of  revenue  re- 
sults. Butter  made  from  goat's  milk. 
(Continued  on  race  34) 


avocados,  cherimoya  (custard  apple) 
and  a  few  orange,  lemon  and  grape- 
fruit, beside  two  banana  trees  which 
bear  delicious  fruit  regularly.  The 
trees  all  have  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  bear  abundant 
crops  each  year,  and  besides  supplying 
the  owner  with  all  she  can  use,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  prove  a  profitable 
source  of  Income.  For  Mrs.  Jackson's 
fruit  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
she  never  wants  for  a  ready  market. 

The  trees  were  so  set  out  that  the 
spaces  between  could  be  planted  to  a 
few  grape  vines,  as  well  as  blackberry 
and  raspberry  bushes,  and  strawberry 
plants,  for  home  consumption. 

ONLY  BEST  STOCK 

Mrs.  Jackson  informed  us  that  only 
the  highest  type  of  nursery  stock  se- 


Above —  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Dowling  inspecting  one  of  their  avo- 
cado trees,  from  one  limb  of  which 
more  than  $25  worth  of  fruit  was  sold 
last  season. 

Lower  left  —  These  three  Hale 
peaches,  from  the  J 'ackson-Dowling 
"ranch"  weighed  just  two  and  one- 
half  pounds/ 

Right  —  Mrs.  Dowling  with  too 
pure-bred  Nubian  does,  valued  at 
more  than  $500.  Butter  and  cheese, 
made  from  goats'  miU(,  are  important 
products. 

Their  half-acre  has  afforded  these 
enterprising  little-landers  an  income  of 
more  than  $1000  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  practically  all  the 
food  for  the  family — and  this  does  not 
include  increased  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  "livestock." 
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By  Herbert  Warren  Dodge 


SINCE  last  April  market  reports  and 
other  Government  information 
have  been  sent  daily  by  wireless 
from  stations  located  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

To  the  enterprising  farmer  this  free 
service  means  considerable  time  saved, 
as  he  knows  the  nation's  market  news 
and  fluctuations  as  rapidly  as  they 
occur. 

Radio  stations  at  the  following  places 
broadcast  agricultural  market  reports 
and  weather  signals: 
Elko,  Nev.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reno,  Nev.         Hazelhurst,  N.  Y. 
Bryan,  Ohio.       Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Bellefont,  Pa.     North  Platte,  Neb. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Omaha,  Neb.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE 

Many  California  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  service.  Among  these 
are  George  M.  Turner,  who  has  a  farm 
in  the  Stockton  district,  and  Neal  Tait 
of  Vacaville,  who  is  said  not  only  to 
receive  the  market  reports  daily,  but 
also  to  disseminate  the  information  to 
all  the  farmers  in  his  vicinity. 

The  cost  of  apparatus  capable  of  in- 


All  Can  "Listen  In" 

A  WIRELESS  telephone  for 
**  every  farm  it  not  an 
idle  dream.  Hundred*  of 
farmers  have  wireless  equip- 
ment now.  Government  and 
private  agencies  are  broad- 
casting market  reports, 
weather  forecasts,  concerts 
and  other  entertainment. 
Who  can  prophesy  what  the 
next  few  years  will  bring? 
In  many  ways,  this  innovation 
is  the  most  remarkable  ever 
adopted  by  American  agricul- 
turists, and,  as  usual,  Califor- 
nia is  taking  the  lead  in  its 
development. — Editor. 


 ; 


A  few  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  a  farmer,  many  miles 
from  any  city,  comfortably  ensconced 
in  an  arm  chair  in  his  sitting  room, 
could  listen  to  grand  opera  renditions. 


-Illustration,  Courtesy  American  Radio  and  Research  Corp. 


Operating  the  Wireless  Telephone 


terceptlng  these  signals  is  not  prohib- 
itive. A  modern  receiving  set  may  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  $35.  Many 
of  the  farmers,  however,  enjoy  the  use 
of  larger  sets,  including  amplifiers, 
which  make  the  signals  louder  and  less 
susceptible  to  interference  from  other 
radio  stations.  A  very  efficient  and 
complete  outfit  may  be  had  for  from 
160  to  $150. 

The  weather  service  is  as  practical 
as  the  market  reports  and  of  even 
greater  value  to  the  farmer.  THIS 
EFFICIENT  SERVICE  PREVENTS 
LOSSES  FROM  STORMS  AND  FROST 
RUNNING  INTO  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS  EACH  YEAR. 

WORLD  NEWS 

In  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  there  are  high-powered 
radio  stations  which  send  out  news- 
paper press  dispatches  containing  all 
the  latest  world's  news  appearing  in 
the  next  editions  of  the  newspapers. 
Foreign  news  as  well  as  domestic  oc- 
cur ranees  are  given  in  brief  over  the 
wireless  telephone. 

By  intercepting  these  messages  the 
farmer  may  know  all  the  important 
news  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours 
before  he  would  learn  of  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  isolated  farmer  has  very  little 
chance  of  hearing  grand  opera  and 
similar  musical  entertainments,  but  all 
this  and  more  may  be  brought  to  him 
by  the  wireless  telephone. 

Various  theaters  and  hotels  and 
prominent  radio  companies  in  many 
cities  send  out  music  at  regular  sched- 
ules for  the  benefit  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. 


Now  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Dances 
have  been  conducted  with  phonograph 
music,  transmitted  through  space  for 
many  miles. 

The  receiving  apparatus  may  be 
equipped  with  loud-speaking  devices 
which  amplify  the  music  so  that  it  can 
be  heard  all  over  the  room. 

LOCAL  EXPERIENCE 

In  California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton many  farmers  obtain  music  by  ra- 
dio. In  San  Francisco  there  are  three 
large  stations  which  send  out  musical 
selections  nearly  every  night.  At  the 
California  Theater  there  is  apparatus 
capable  of  transmitting  music  furnished 
by  the  orchestra  over  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles. 

The  Falrmount  Hotel  also  provides 
entertainment  of  the  same  kind  up  to 
the  same  distance.  The  third  station, 
the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  has  very 
powerful  instruments,  and,  not  having 
access  to  an  orchestra,  sends  out  pho- 
nograph music. 

Each  of  these  three  stations  also 
sends  out  baseball  scores,  football  re- 
sults, racing  news  and  other  sports  in 
season. 

The  Leo  J.  Meyberg  Company,  co- 
operating with  hotels,  department 
stores  and  other  agencies,  is  broadcast- 
ing from  both  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

At  noon  every  day  and  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  Government  stations 
transmit  time  signals  obtained  from  the 
observatories.  This  Is  another  feature 
of  free  established  service  that  the 
farmer  takes  advantage  of,  enabling 
him  always  to  have  the  correct  time 
available. — H.  W.  D. 


MontgomcuWardgfe 

The  Oldest  Mail  OrderHouse 
isTodap  the  Most  Progressive 


ANNIVERSARY 

For  Halt  •  C^SfflS 

BESTS*-  —  nt5S 


This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
•  Is  Yours  Free  for  the  Asking 

THIS  new  and  complete  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue  will  bring 
you  the  full  advantage  of  all  our  Fifty  Years'  experience  in  creat- 
ing low  prices  on  goods  of  standard  serviceable  quality.  For  every 
reader  of  this  paper  one  copy  of  this  book  is  ready  —  waiting 
here  to  be  mailed  to  you.  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and 
one  copy  of  this  complete  Golden  Anniversary  Book  will  be  sent 
yoK  Free. 


Today  the  price  you  pay  for  goods  is 
a  matter  of  where  you  buy. 

There  is  no  standard  for  prrcessince 
the  war.  You  must  compare  prices  now. 

People  in  large  cities  compare  prices 
by  shopping  from  store  to  store.  You, 
too,  should  compare  prices — by  having 
in  your  home  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue. 

Every  price  this  book  quotes  is  based 
urton  the  new  low  costs  of  raw  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  filled  with  new  merchandise 
bought  at  the  new  low  prices  and  puts 
before  the  public  the  right  price — the 
lowest  price  you  need  pay  for  anything 
you  buy. 

Everything  lor  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern  and  complete, 
from  wait  paper  to  curtains,  lighting 
fixtures  to  rugs — everything  at  Money- 
Saving  Prices. 
For  Men:  Everything  a  man  needs 
from  clothing  to  toots— everything  for 
the  farm  and  farmer's  use.  Everything 
at  guaranteed  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


We  picture  above  your  copy  of  our  Golden 
Jubilee  Catalogue. 

And  on  this  picture  you  may  read  the 
policy  that  has  been  Montgomery  Ward's 
for  Fifty  Years. 

Today  this  great  new-old  institution  of 
Montgomery  Ward  fx  Co.  marches  in  the  lead 
among  all  the  alert,  progressive,  low-price- 
making  business  houses  of  America. 

It  is  a  house  of  ezperts  searching  the 
markets  with  ready  cash,  buying  at  today's 
lowest  prices  for  YOU. 

Every  page  in  this  great  new  50th  Anni-  f 
versary  Catalogue  breathes  the  spirit  V 
of  Ward's  —  that  of  progress  in  aer-  > 
.  vice  and  saving  for  you.  ' 
And  this  page  is  published  to  / 
tell  you  personally  the  story  of  > 
Ward's  ani  the  dollars  you,  f 
too,  may  save  in  buying  at       >  H-68 
Ward's.  The  opportunity  r 
is  now  yours.  You  need  S 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon  > 
below.  / 


Mall  this  coupon  > 
to  Portland.  Ore.^' 


To: 

MONTGOMERY 
WARD  ft  CO. 


Portland,  Ore. 

Mall  this  coupon  to  Port- 
land, Ore.) 


/^Cleai  iii  n  i,  r  ■  roay  o( 
Ward's  50th  Anniversary  Catatonia. 


Chicago 


Portland,  Ore. 
Kansas  City 
Fort  Worth 


St.  Paul 


/ 
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FOR  SALE 


75,000  cuttings,  rooted  and  not  rooted,  of  a  won- 
derful resistant  grape  vine,  which  will  bear  without 
being  grafted, 

the  MASSON  SALVATOR  grape  vine 

the  only  satisfactory  absolutely  resistant  direct  bearer 
grape  vine  now  obtainable  in  America. 

It  is  a  Hybrid,  2-3  Rupestris,  1-3  Teinturier — a 
prolific  bearer,  tried  many  years  under  all  soils  and 
climatic  conditions. 

It  readily  takes  root  from  cuttings  and  produces  a 
juice  of  a  color  intensity  far  superior  to  the  Alicante 
Bouchet. 

No  order  taken  for  less  than 
1000  cuttings. 

Price  on  Application  to  the 

Paul  Masson  Champagne  Co., 

San  Jose,  California. 


MOVING  RATES 
REDUCED! 

Effective  January  1,  1922 


CONSULT  US  BEFORE  MOVING 

San  Francisco        Los  Angeles  Oakland  Fresno 

13th  and  Mission  1337  S.  Figueroa   2145  San  Pablo  1248  Van  Ness  Ave. 


Bi£  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  tarm. 
In  (pare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  In  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Ootfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

V  Eartb  Angers,  rock  drijls  and 
comblnea  machinei .  Engine 
or  horse  power.  WrtU  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog.  » 

LI?'  "  MFC-  COMPANY 
Bos  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


When  Answering  Advertisements 
Please  Mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


Cured  His  Rupture 

I  waa  badly  ruptured  while  lifting  a  trunk 
several  years  ago.  Doctors  said  my  only  hope 
of  cure  waa  an  operation.  Truseea  did  me  no 
good.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  something  that 
quickly  and  completely  cured  me.  Tears 
have  pawed  and  the  rupture  haa  never  re- 
turned, although  I  am  delng  hard  work  aa 
a  carpenter.  There  waa  no  operation,  no  lost 
time,  no  trouble.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  but 
will  give  full  Information  about  how  you 
may  find  a  complete  cure  without  operation. 
If  you  write  to  me,  Eugene  M.  Pullen,  Car- 
penter, 12H  Marcellus  Avenue,  Manasquan, 
N.  J.  Better  cut  out  this  notice  and  show  It 
to  any  others  who  are  ruptured — yon  may 
save  a  life  or  at  leaat  atop  the  misery  of 

rupture  and  the  worry  and  danger  of  an 

operation. 


Has  Your  Commodity 
the  Junior  College  Idea? 


By  Charles  J.  Booth 


DEAN  CHAFFET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ONTARIO.  CAL. 


READERS  of  ORCHARD  and 
.  FARM  are  familiar  with  the 
term,  Junior  College;  for,  month 
by  month,  as  they  have  read  Mr.  Wel- 
don's  articles,  they  have  doubtless 
noted  his  title:  Pomologiet,  Chaffey 
Junior  College  of  Agriculture.  They 
may  be  interested  to  learn  something 
more  regarding  junior  colleges  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Junior  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  particular. 

By  recent  enactment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  Junior  College  is  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  of  California.  Beginning  next 
March,  Junior  College  districts  will  be 
established  in  many  parts  of  Califor- 
nia. These  may  be  coincident  with 
existing  high  school  districts;  or  they 
may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  high  school  districts;  or  they 
may  comprise  an  entire  county.  The 
law  provides  for  a  local  board  of 
trustees,  for  the  course  of  study,  for 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  financial  aid  on  a  basis 
of  combined  district  and  State  sup- 
port. 

SCOPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
These  Junior  colleges  are  intended 


A  Revolution  in 
Education 

PERHAPS  the  "Junior 
College  Idea"  would 
Molve  some  of  the  problems 
of  your  dittrict!  What  it  it 
doing  for  thm  Ontario  tection 
of  San  Bernardino  County  is 
revealed  in  this  article,  writ- 
ten especially  for  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  Dean  Booth  it 
considered  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  successful 
educational  leaders  of  Califor- 
nia and  "knows  his  business." 


In  the  business  of  farming,  but  who 
either  prefer  to  remain  at  home  or 
must  needs  do  so.  A  veflr  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  live  In  the  cities 
of  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Alameda 
and  Berkeley.    The  same  Is  true,  for 


The  Junior  College  Brings  University  Service  to  the  Door 
of  the  Formerly  Isolated  Farm  Home 


primarily  to  occupy  the  field  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years'  of  the 
university.  They  will  be  established 
in  the  very  near  future  throughout  the 
State,  so  that  one-half  of  the  uni- 
versity course  will  be  brought  directly 
to  the  doors  of  the  people.  Already 
plans  are  under  way  whereby  the 
work  done  in  these  institutions  may 
be  given  full  credit  toward  a  college 
degree  in  the  higher  institutions. 

But  the  Junior  colleges  will  do  more 
than  this.  Established  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  located,  these  Institutions  will 
strive  above  all  to  minister  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  these  communities. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES 

Vocational  they  are  bound  to  be.  The 
chief  problem  of  life  for  many  a  long 
decade  to  come  will  continue  to  be  the 
earning  of  daily  bread;  and  the  Junfor 
colleges  will  not  fall  to  do  their  part 
to  train  young  men  and  young  women 
to  be  proficient  in  that  great  task.  The 
type  of  instruction  will  depend  upon 
the  community.  Where  the  life  of  the 
community  centers  in  things  commer- 
cial, the  Instruction  will  deal  with  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the 
business  world.  Where  that  activity  is 
essentially  industrial,  the  courses  also 
will  deal  particularly  with  industry. 
Wher*  the  community  Is  rural,  and 
faced  with  rural  problems  the  Junior 
college  will  concern  itself  primarily 
with  rural  affairs. 

Such  an  institution  will  be,  in  fact, 
if  not  In  name,  a  Junior  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  great  rural  State 
of  ours  the  opportunities  open  to  such 
a  Junior  college  are  stupendous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Junior  College 
of  Agriculture  can  offer  two  years  be- 
yond the  high  school  to  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  interested 


Los  Angeles,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Branch.  The  same 
is  true  of  every  other  higher  institu- 
tion in  California.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  to  send  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  away  from  home  to  col- 
lege. When  the  first  two  years  come 
within  driving  distance  of  the  farms, 
many  will  be  the  young  farmer  who 
will  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunity. 

MEETS  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

The  instruction  in  this  Junior  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  will  be  very  con- 
crete and  definite,  for  it  will  be  tested 
dally  by  the  practice  of  the  com- 
munity. The  farmer  of  today  is  alert 
for  new  ideas,  and  keen  to  put  them 
into  practice.  The  farmer  with  the 
long  whiskers  and  the  carpet  bag  is 
as  obsolete  today  as  the  dlnosaurua  and 
the  ichthyosaurus.  There  is  no  business 
that  requires  better  brains  or  keener 
Judgment  than  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. Rest  assured,  the  educational  in- 
stitution set  down  in  such  an  environ- 
ment must,  to  quote  the  language  of 
athletics,  be  "on  its  toes."  The  Junior 
College  will  minister  to  the  farm;  the 
farm  will  enrich  the  work  of  the  junior 
college;  and  the  farmer  and  Instructor 
will  both  profit  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rub  elbows,  one  with  another. 

There  will  be  courses,  also,  for  the 
adults  of  the  community.  What  those 
courses  will  deal  with  will  depend  on 
the  type  of  agriculture  practiced.  In 
some  localities  they  will  have  to  do 
with  Horticulture  and  Viticulture;  In 
others,  Livestock  and  Dairying;  In 
others,  Field  and  Forage  Crops;  in  yet 
others,  combinations  of  some  or  all 
these  subjects.  In  all  communities 
there  will  be  problems  in  insect  iden- 
tification and  control,  disease  eradica- 
tion,   sell    management,    rural  com- 
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munlty  life.  At  the  time  this  la  being™,, compared  with  clean  cultivation,  and 
written,  the  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  ^  both  with  bean  straw  mulch. 

Six  years  is  a  rather  short  time  in 


Agriculture  is  offering  instruction 
every  week  to  150  farmers;  and  these 
160  farmers  are,  in  turn,  instructing 
the  instructors  of  the  institution.  It 
Is  a  give-and-take  proposition. 

VALUE  OF  MEETING  TOGETHER 
That  brings  up  another  topic.  It  is 
impossible  for  150  or  50  or  5  people  to 
meet  together  without  learning  a  great 
deal  from  each  other.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  are  discussing  common  prob- 
lems means  that  in  common  they  are 
working  out  the  solutions  to  those 
problems.  The  Junior  College  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  of  profound  helpfulness 
to  the  farmers  in  assisting  them  to 
help  each  other. 

The  courses  for  adults  are  given  in 
all  portions  of  the  Chaffey  district. 
Night  classes  are  held  at  Fontana, 
thirteen  miles  away,  and  at  Alta  Loma, 
Etlwanda,  Cucamonga,  and  West  On- 
tario, as  well  as  within  the  walls  of 
the  institution.  These  classes  are  de- 
termined by  the  desires  of  the  people 
taking  the  work.  Coupes  in  auto  me- 
chanics and  millinery,  dovetail  with 
work  in  citriculture.  An  evening 
course  in  the  spraying  of  deciduous 
fruits  occupies  one  room,  while  adja- 
cent to  it  students  are  busy  with 
stenography  and  typing.  Cooking  and 
sewing  and  home  nursing  are  favor- 
ites with  the  ladies;  shop  work  and 
pruning  courses  with  the  men. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 
Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  carried  on,  during  the  past 
six  years,  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
mental work.  This  has  been  especially 
along  the  line  of  citrus  fertilization, 
and  the  results  have  been  watched 
with  interest  by  a  great  many  growers 
of  orange  and  lemons.  The  relative 
fertilizer  value  of  barnyard  manure, 
complete  fertilizer,  tankage,  sulfate  of 
ammonia  and  cottonseed  meal  has  been 
tested,  the  amount  applied  depending 
upon  cost.    Cover  cropping  has  been 


which  to  appraise  a  fertilizer  test; 
but  some  interesting  facts  already  are 
becoming  manifest. 

This  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  River- 
side; in  fact,  it  is  the  desire  of  Chaf- 
fey Junior  College  at  all  times  to  keep 
In  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
University  of  California  and  particu- 
larly of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
that  instltutioon. 

FARMERS  AS  ADVISERS 

The  experiments  also  have  been 
watched  from  the  beginning  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  farmers.  These 
men  have  made  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  concerning  details  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  tests — suggestions  that 
have  been  timely,  to  the  point,  and 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  institution. 

Chaffey  owns  and  operates  a  60 -acre 
deciduous  fruit  farm.  This  is  under 
the  immediate  management  of  Mr. 
Weldon,  who  in  this  way  comes  con- 
stantly mto  contact  with  the  same 
questions  that  the  growers  of  the 
Chaffey  district  must  face.  A  commit- 
tee of  deciduous  growers  is  in  fre- 
quent consultation  with  Mr.  Weldon, 
going  over,  with  him,  the  problems  of 
the  district,  and  discussing  ways 
whereby  the  Chaffey  farm  may  be 
used  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  watch-word  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege is  Service  to  the  Community; 
service  not  only  in  an  educational  way 
to  the  ambitious  young  people  who 
seek  more  education  than  the  high 
school  has  to  offer,  but  service  also  to 
every  adult  who  is  willing  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  which  the  institution 
has  to  offer.  The  Junior  College  of 
Agriculture  is  an  institution  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  rural  community  and  en- 
deavoring in  every  way  possible  to 
minister  to  its  needs  and  to  promote 
its  well-being. 
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[Editor's  Note — Probably  no  more  star- 
tling or  revolutionary  article  has  been  pub- 
lished than  this  contribution  by  the  justly 
celebrated  plant-breeder  and  Investigator, 
Adam  Phule.  Mr.  Phule'a  articles  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  In  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Don't  miss  one  of  these  great  scientific  dis- 
cussions, so  fraught  with  commercial  possi- 
bilities and  so  refreshing  in  their  orig- 
inality.] 


Article  I — The  Jelly  Bean 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  producing  orchard  of  "ham"  trees, 
the  term  seems  very  familiar  to  me 
and  the  possibilities  for  development 
are  appealing.  I 
have  interested  my- 
self also  in  Profes- 
sor Babylon  Brooks' 
scheme  as  an- 
nounced reoently  in 
the  agricultural 
press,  for  growing 
macaroni  and  spa- 
ghetti on  the  same 
vine. 
But  after  careful 
Prof.  Phule  Investigation,  I  do 
not  believe  either  of  these  plans  equal 
to  one  that  I  have  developed.  I  refer 
to  a  proposed  extensive  planting  of 
jelly  beans. 

By  careful  selection,  these  plants 
have  been  bred  up  to  a  high  standard, 
Including  many  varieties  of  flavor, 
such  as  peach,  apricot,  currant,  apple, 
raspberry,  etc.;  in  fact,  all  the  well 
known  jellies  so  desired  for  table  use. 
READY  FOR  EXPLOITATION 
The  development  of  this  great  new 
agricultural  industry  awaits  only  the 
magic  touch  of  capital,  most  of  the  pre- 
liminary labor  having  been  supplied  by 
th«  writer,  who  modestly  claims  credit 
for  the  discovery. 

There  is  very  little  labor  Involved 
In  growing  or  harvesting  the  Jelly 
bean. 

But  first  let  ua  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  work. 


The  first  problem  was  to  fix  the 
various  flavors.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  budding  with  selected 
buds  from  the  desired  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  For  example,  the  apple  jelly 
is  obtained  from  a  jelly  bean  plant  that 
has  been  budded  to  any  desired  variety 
of  apple. 

The  next  problem  was  to  develop 
the  "jelling"  quality.  This  finally  was 
solved  by  means  of  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  pectin — about  a  peck  of  pectin 
to  the  acre. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PRINCIPLE 
The  principle  is  this:  The  Jelly  bean 
plant,  resenting  as  it  does  the  pres- 
ence in  its  sap  of  such  large  quantities 
of  pectin,  tries  to  force  the  foreign 
matter  out  by  exudations  from  the 
beans.  But  meanwhile  the  fruit  bud 
has  got  In  its  work  and  the  flavor  is 
fixed.  The  natural  jelling  tendency  of 
the  jelly  bean,  combined  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pectin,  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  almost  unbelievable  quan- 
tities of  deliclously-flavored  Jelly 
ready  for  the  table,  which  is  constantly 
exuded  from  the  pods  in  large,  crystal- 
clear  drops. 

The  harvesting  of  the  crop,  there- 
fore, is  simplicity  itself.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  place  a  sterilized  glass 
or  other  container  of  the  desired  size 
beneath  each  plant  in  such  a  position 
as  to  catch  the  drops  of  Jelly,  which 
are  received  in  a  special  strainer  and 
so  conveyed  into  the  glass  without  the 
touch  of  human  hands.  The  Jelly  soon 
"jells"  upon  exposure  to  the  light. 

The  glasses  must  be  gathered  daily 
during  the  height  of  the  season,  but 
except  for  sealing  and  packing,  there 
is  no  other  labor  involved. 

This  wonderful  discovery  la  given  to 
the  world  through  the  columns  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  exclusively,  with- 
out expectation  of  material  reward  and 
with  the  hope  that  sufficient  interest 
will  be  aroused  to  develop  the  Industry 
upon  a  commercial  scale.  —  Adam 
Phule. 

tNe*t  month  Mr.  Phule  will  describe  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  tortilla 
vines  and  tamale  bushes.  Watch  for  this 
big  feature. — Ed.) 


Floors  "Refinish  Yours  Yourself 

with  paint  or  varnish— We  tell  how 


IT'S  a  simple  matter,  if  you  cannot 
get  a  painter  to  refinish  your  farm 
house  floors  yourself. 

Fuller's  Floor  Paints  are  the  finest 
finishes  and  last  the  longest.  They 
dry  over  night  so  you  can  walk  on 
them  in  the  morning. 

They  are  made  for  the  amateur's 
use  as  well  as  the  painter's — they  flow 
evenly,  spread  well,  and  do  not 
streak.  The  result  is  a  smooth  and 
lustrous  finish. 

Women  can  apply  these  floor  paints 
as  well  as  men. 

Fuller  makes  a  special  paint  for 
every  purpose  and  our  Rubber  Ce- 
ment Floor  Paint  is  especially  adapt- 
able for  farm  house  floors. 

Two  popular  varnishes — "Fuller- 
wear,"  the  Spar  Varnish  for  every 
purpose,  will  not  mar,  scratch  white 
or  turn  white  when  hot  dishec  and 
hot  water  come  in  contact  with  it. 
Use  "Fullerwear"  for  any  varnish- 
able  surface. 

"Fifteen-for-Floors"  Varnish,  a 
high  gloss  varnish,  extremely  trans- 
parent, which  will  give  your  floors 
that  desired,  well-kept  appearance. 

We  also  make  a  special  line  of 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels  etc.,  for 
all  kinds  of  interior  decorating.  We 
specialize    in   these   materials  and 


methods  after  72  years'  experience 
with  paints  and  painting  practice. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  paint 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Why  Our  House  Paints  Are  Good 

Fuller  House  Paints  are  made 
from  the  best  materials — pure 
PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD, 
pure  linseed  oil,  zinc  and  color 
Lin  scientifically  exact  propor- 
'tions,  arrived  at  through  many 
years  of  manufacture. 

Our  process  super-purifies  and 
"whitens"  the  lead  base.  It 
must  be  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  a  silk  screen  with  40,- 
000  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 
A  fine  lead  means  easier  spread- 
ing and  more  elastic,  tougher 
protective  coat. 

If  properly  applied,  such  house  paints  will  last 
five  or  more  times  as  long  as  cheap  paint,  and 
looks  better  through  the  years. 


House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Paint. 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint  for  Painting  Houses.  The 
purest,    best    protective    and    most   durable  paint 

manufactured.    Made  in  32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gloss  and 
wears.     Economical    in    cost    and   dependable  in 

quality.    Six  colors  to  select  from. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floor 
Paint — sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss..  Dries  hard  over  night.  Made  in  12 
colors. 

Pacific  Wagon  Paint:  Adapted  for  repainting 
Agricultural  Implements,  Farm  Wagons,  Windmills. 
A  glossy  and  durable  finish  offered  in  7  colors. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints.  Varnishes 
Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD  for  72  Years 
Established  1849   Branches  in  16  cities  in  the  West 
Dealer)  Everywhere 


Fullers 
SPECIFICATION 

Farm  Paints 

House  Point -Barn  &  Roof  Paint 
Waqon  Point-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 

MTd.  by  W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco 


Free  Book— Send  Coupon 


fULLEg 

Faints 


Send  coupon  for  "Save 
the  Surface,"  a  free  book 
which  tells  of  the  import- 
ance of  good  paint,  and  the 
need  for  painting  now  if 
your  paint  is  wearing  off. 
Also  ask  for  small  booklet 
of  Fuller's  Farm 
•  Paints  and  Varnishes. 


W.  P._FuIler  &  Co. 
Dept.  r-f  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy 
of  "Save  the  Surface"  and  your  small 
booklet  of  farm  paints  and  varnishes. 


Name  


like  to  hare  answered 
advice  is  given  free. 


Ask   our  Specifica- 
tion Department  any 
question    that  you'd 
about  painting — complete  detailed 


Address.. 


City.. 


State.. 
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"I  Sell  Tons  of  Hercules" 


"That  whole  truck  load  is  going  out  on 
a  tree  planting  job.  I  sell  tons  of  Her- 
cules Farm  Dynamite  to  those  fellows, 
first  to  plant  their  trees,  then  to  blast 
between  the  rows.  If  you  want  to  know 
whether  it  pays  or  not  look  at  their  fruit 
crop  or  compare  the  trees  planted  with 
dynamite  with  those  planted  in  spade 
dug  holes. 

"The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  has  pub- 
lished a  68-page  book  'Progressive  Culti- 
vation' that  tells  you  everything  you  want 
to  know  about  dynamite  on  the  farm. 
Send  for  it  today." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO, 

1004    Chronicle  Bldf. 
Sin  Francisco  California 


Send  for 
this  book- 
It  is  tret. 


HERCULES 

FARM  DYNAMITE 


Planet  Jr. 
er  and 


quick 


hoes 
cleaner 


A  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  makes 
light  work  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
There's  no  vicious  chopping  and 
stabbing  at  tender,  growing  plants 
when  you  use  this  No.  12  Planet  Jr. 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
Combined.  Not  only  does  it  hoe 
closer  to  the  row  than  you  can 
safely  work  with  the  old  hand  hoe, 
but  it  does  much  more — and  better 
— work  than  you  can  do  in  the  old 
way.  No.  12  straddles  and  hoes 
both  sides  of  a  row  at  once,  sliding 
easily  along  as  you  walk.  The 
sharp  hoes  clip  weeds  clean 
off  below  the  surface,  and 
leave  a  fine  protective 
mulch.  So  easy  to  handle, 
a  woman  or  boy  can  easily 
do  the  garden  work,  saving 
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man  labor  for  other  more  pressing 
farm  work. 

Write  for  complete  Planet  Jr.  catalog 
today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  116 
5th  &  Clenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 

Agencies  to  all  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Planet  Jr. 


Planet  Jr.  Distributors 

B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


— Since  1876 — 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
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<$c$ttle  Stories  of  ^arminat? 

By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


What  the  Census  Show* — Probing  into 
the  Federal  census  for  1920  a  few 
days  ago,  I  secured  some  light  on 
California's  agricultural  supremacy. 
You  know  the  recent  slump  did  not 
hurt  this  State  as  It  did  so  many 
others  'he  country  over,  as  evidenced 
by    the    fact  that 
California  for  1920 
■asw      ranked    fourth  in 
'value    of  agricul- 
tural   products  as 
against  sixteenth 
before  the  "slump." 
California  special- 
.wppr  ^        ties  held  up,  while 
the      staples  de- 
clined.   In  probing 
^^^^   the   census   I  was 
trying  to  learn  the 
difference  in  gross 
Robert  E.  Jone*       money    return  per 
acre  between  land  planted  to  cereals 
and  that  planted  to  the  California  spe- 
cialties.   This  is  what  I  found: 

MONEY  VAT.T  E 
CROP  PER  ACRE 

Cereals   |..|  40.87 

Hay  and  Forage    43.64 

Vegetables    W6.I0 

Fruits  and  Nats   S16.49 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  that  one 
acre  of  California  Irrigated  land 
will  produce  as  much  in  money 
wealth  as  from  five  to  eight  acres  of 
land  adapted  only  to  dry  farming. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  California,  all 
under  irrigation,  would  be  several 
times  as  large,  In  wealth-producing 
potentialities,  as  a  country  or  State 
dependent  only  on  dry  farming,  even 
though  its  area  were  equal. 

Eugene  Grubb — 'Gene  Orubb  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  lovable  char- 
acters In  American  agriculture. 
Tired  of  the  rigors  of  a  less  friendly 
clime  he  has  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  now  makes  California  his 
home.  He  has  a  prune  orchard  near 
Princeton,  Glenn  County.  Grubb  is 
known' all  over  the  United  States  as 
"Potato  Grubb,"  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  an  expert  on  potatoes.  He 
has  a  book  on  the  subject,  written 
in  conjunction  with  W.  S.  Guilford, 
after  he  had  made  an  Investigation 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  Colorado,  Grubb  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  his  potato  theories 
by  growing  tubers  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  But  he  is  not  alone 
an  authority  on  potatoes;  he  is 
known  widely  among  livestock 
breeders  throughout  this  country 
and  Canada.  Grubb  spends  his  leis- 
ure time  now  traveling  about  the 
State  helping  the  farmers  with  their 
problems.  This  has  been  his  life 
work  and  he  cannot  get  away  from 
it.  Life  to  him  is  helping  and  ad- 
vising with  the  other  fellow. 

Pocket  Money  From  Berries— Straw- 
berries provide  California  with 
pocket  money  to  the  amount  of  $2,- 
500  000  annually.  Strawberry  grow- 
ing began  in  this  State  in  the  early 
'60s  and  has  advanced  until  now 
the  crop  is  grown  on  3400  acres  of 
land  in  San  Mateo,  Alameda.  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Mon- 
terey, Los  Angeles,  Imperial.  Fresno 
and  Sacramento  Counties.  The 
Florin  district  of  Sacramento  last 
season  produced  strawberries  on  700 
acres,  Los  Angeles  County  had 
about  1100  acres  and  the  central 
counties,  approximately  1200  acres. 
Strawberries  reach  market  in  ad- 
vance of  the  tree  fruits  in  spring 
and  many  car  loads  are  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Next  Year's  Fruit  Crop— Wllmer  Seig, 
Sales  Manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors,  predicts  a  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop  next  season 
of  60,000  carloads,  with  a  selling 
value  of  approximately  ,100.000,000. 
These  figures  cover  only  fresh  de- 
ciduous fruits  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets  In  the  fresh  state. 

From  the  Bottom  Up — George  F.  Mad- 
dock,  who  recently  retired  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Sutter  Basin 


Company,  has  been  a  big  factor  In 
California  farming  for  the  last  seven 
years,  during  which  Sutter  Basin 
has  been  under  development.  When 
Editor  Knollin  wrote  regarding  Sut- 
ter Basin  that  "engineers  have  a 
way  of  turning  nature  topsy-turvy" 
he  was  paying  an  indirect  tribute  to 
Maddock  and  his  great  work.  Mad- 
dock  is  a  man  of  real  achievement 
and  his  story  is  of  a  poor  boy  who 
struggled  for  an  education  and  won 
the  right  to  tackle  and  carry  through 
a  big  Job.  When  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  Maddock  was  a  married  man 
with  a  mechanical  trade.  He  was 
a  linotype  machinist  and  did  not 
have  a  high  school  education.  Des- 
pite the  financial  responsibility  of 
a  wife  and  afhild  he  prepared  him- 
self to  entettollege  under  a  special 
tutor,  paying  the  expense  as  well  as 
his  family  living  out  of  his  wages. 
The  preparation  required  nearly  a 
year.  Then  he  went  to  Stanford 
University,  got  a  Job  and  entered 
college  to  take  the  engineering 
course.  Still  with  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily to  support,  he  mStte  his  way 
through  college  and  was  graduated 
In  engineering,  emerging  from  the 
years  of  hard  work  and  study  not 
a  cent  In  debt  and  with  the  educa- 
tion and  determination  to  carry  him 
farther.  This  Is  Just  a  sketch  of  the 
man's  life,  but  It  will  give  some  Idea 
of  the  sort  of  stuff  required  of  a 
man  to  make  good  in  a  big  way. 
The  personal  history  of  all  men  who 
have  achieved  something  worth 
while  is  pretty  much  the  same.  Hard 
work,  intelligently  applied,  leads  to 
big  things. 

To  Dry  Clings — Through  the  efforts 
of  the  California  Canning  Peach 
Growers,  effort  Is  being  made  to 
work  out  a  method  of  drying  cling 
peaches.  This  variety  of  peaches 
heretofore  has  been  used  exclusively 
for  canning,  except  for  the  sale  of 
some  few  on  the  market.  If  the  dry- 
ing method  succeeds  the  canning 
peach  grower  will  have  a  second 
outlet  for  his  fruit. 

The    Big    Settlement    Plan— Through 

the  agency  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  the 
authority  on  land  settlement,  there 
was  launched  in  San  Francisco  re- 
cently a  movement  of  great  Interest 
to  rural  California.  The  press  dis- 
patch describes  it  as  "a  campaign 
to  finance  a  project  to  colonize  1,- 
000,000  acres  of  Irrigable  land  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys." The  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  De- 
velopment Board  with  William 
Sproul,  President  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  George  C. 
Kreutzer,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Land  Settlement  at  Durham. 
Butte  County,  as  well  as  Dr.  Mead, 
as  speakers.  Co-operating  with  Dr. 
Mead  the  Association  Is  Intensely 
Interested  in  an  investigation  of 
lands  In  California  now  available 
for  settlement.  California  has  gained 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  experience 
In  land  colonization  through  the  col- 
onies at  Durham  and  Delhi  and  the 
proposal  now  Is  that  this  experience 
shall  be  put  to  good  use  In  peopling 
the  State's  available  lands. 

Keeping  Away  Protected  Pests — Farm- 
ers sometimes  resort  to  odd  devices 
when  game  laws  protect  birds  and 
animals  that  make  raids  on  their 
crops.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley 
during  rice  harvest,  before  the  duck 
season  Is  "open,"  the  practice  of 
using  airplanes  to  frighten  the  ducks 
away  from  rice  has  become  quite 
common.  Some  farmers  have  used 
bombs  and  others  have  disregarded 
the  law.  But  the  most  curious 
method  is  employed  by  a  strawberry 
grower  on  Vancouver  Island,  near 
Victoria.  His  pest  is  the  Chinese 
pheasants,  which  were  introduced 
Into  the  Northwest  many  ye*vr«  ago. 
They  raid  his  strawberries,  but  the 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  shoot 
them.    Therefore  this  farmer  soaks 


IS 


wheat  in  whisky.  The  birds  eat  the 
wheat  and  get  drunk.  Then  he 
catches  them.  The  story  does  not 
Bay  what  becomes  of  the  birds  after 
they  are  caught — nor  where  he  gets 
the  whisky! 

Fruit  in  ■  Back  Yard— Dr.  E.  M. 
Wilder  of  Sacramento,  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  and  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  has  a  hobby.  It  is 
fruit  trees.  His  back  yard,  in  the 
City  of  Sacramento,  40x60  feet  in 
size,  produces  fifty-five  varieties  of 
fruit,  including  an  orange  and  a 
grape  fruit  tree.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  growing  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  on  one  tree. 
For  instance,  he  has  a  cherry  tree 
onto  which  have  been  grafted  six 
varieties  besides  the  kind  produced 
by  the  original  tree.  The  top  of  this 
tree  has  been  grafted  to  Japanese 
flowering  cherries,  so  that  Mrs. 
Wilder  has  flowers  for  the  table. 
On  six  plum  trees,  Dr.  Wilder  has 
thirty-two  varieties  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  plums 
to  be  found  in  California  catalogues. 
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ment  of  low,  fruiting  branches  under 
the  long  than  under  the  short  system 
of  pruning. 

It  is  contended  also  by  some  that 
small-sized  and  inferior  fruit  results 
from  long  pruning.  No  doubt  it  is  true 
that  trees  pruned  long  have  set  so 
much  fruit  as  to  require  heavy  thin- 
ning. When  this  operation  is  neglected 
the  sizes  of  course,  will  be  small  and 
thus  the  fruit  may  be  inferior. 

But  present  indications  are  that 
much  heavier  production  results  from 
long  than  from  short  pruning,  and 
while  breakage  in  some  cases  has 
been  severe,  this  can  be  overcome  by 
careful  attention  to  heading  the  tree 
while  it  is  young,  and  to  the  annual 
pruning  in  later  years. 


Lime-Sulphur  Spraying  Season 
is  Approaching 


SOME  months  ago  the  attention  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers 
was  called  to  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment in  the  use  of  dry  and  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  preparations  in  the  control  of 
curl-leaf  of  the  peach. 

These  results  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  form  of  the  material  may 
be  used  with  good  success  in  com- 
batting this  disease. 

While  most  orchardists  prefer  to 
buy  either  the  dry  or  liquid  material 
already  prepared,  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  make  a  saving  by  boiling  it 
at  home  according  to  the  following 
formula  and  directions. 

Stone  lime   60  pounds 

Snlphur   60  pounds 

Water   200  gallon* 

Bring  about  60  gallons  of  water  to  a  boll 
In  some  suitable  vessel,  or  at  least  use  a 
sufficient  amount  for  slaking  60  pounds  of 
lime.  Add  the  sulphur  and  mix  as  well  as 
possible  with  the  water.  When  the  water  Is 
hot  carefully  put  In  the  lime,  which  will 
slack  almost  Instantly  with  the  generation 
of  a  great  amount  of  heat. 

MUST  BOIL.  THOROUGHLY 

This  Is  desirable,  as  It  helps  effect  a  com- 
bination of  the  lime  and  sulphur  Immedi- 
ately. The  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  at  least 
46  minutes.  When  finished,  the  liquid  Is  a 
bright  red  color,  often  turning  olive  green 
upon  further  boiling, 

Dilute  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  make  200  gallons  of  spray.  More  lime 
may  be  used  If  desired,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing  up  very  white  when 
applied  to  the  trees  thus  aiding  as  a  white 
wash. 

A  VALUABLE  ALLY 
When  carefully  prepared,  this  spray  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  the  fruit  grower  can 
make.  Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to 
It  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  operators  may 
be  careless  in  weighing  the  material  or  In 
boiling  It  a  sufficient  length  of  time  In 
which  case  results  may  not  be  good. 

A  little  common  sense  and  care  In  prep- 
aration will  overcome  this  objection,  assuring 
the  grower  of  a  valuable  Insecticide  nad 
fungicide. — O.  P.  W. 

Eaoh  Issue  Full  of  Interest — "Kindly  rc/iew 
my  subscription  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Tour  magazine  has  .contained  so  many  In- 
teresting articles  the  past  year  that  I  wish 
to  continue  It  without  missing  any  num- 
bers."—George  Duron,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

"We  find  your  magatlne  very  helpful." — 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Menlo  Park. 
Cal. 


Plant  an  Orchard 


Crowing  fruit  is  the  best  paying  busi- 
ness in  California. 

The  acid  test  of  any  business  is  not  what  it 
will  do  under  favorable  conditions,  but  what  it 
will  do  under  adverse  conditions. 

Even  under  this  year's  depreciated  values, 
the  orchardist  with  a  block  of  Prunes,  Bartlett 
Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Raisins,  Ship- 
ping Grapes,  Clingstone  Peaches,  Drying 
Peaches,  Fall  Pears,  Almonds,  Shipping 
Peaches,'  Shipping  Plums,  Canning  Plums, 
and  Figs  will  make  more  money  than  the 
grower  of  grain,  hay,  alfalfa,  beans,  rice  or  the 
dairyman. 

Every  acre  of  land  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
that  you  now  employ  in  growing  grain,  hay  and 
other  crops,  is  too  valuable  for  fruit  to  be 
employed  as  you  are  now  doing. 

Every  year  that  you  grow  these  other  crops 
instead  of  planting  your  acreage  to  orchard, 
represents  not  only  a  dead  loss  in  money,  but 
more  than  that,  one  year's  loss  of  life's  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  trees  you  plant  now  will,  five  or  six 
years  hence,  assure  your  share  in  the  profits 
inherent  to  the  California  fruit  grower. 

We  offer  for  your  planting  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  commercial  fruit 
varieties. 

Our  trees  are  the  best  that  care  in  propaga- 
tion and  efficient  workmanship  can  produce. 

Our  catalogue,  full  of  accurate  practical  hor- 
ticultural information  and  suggestions,  and  our 
thirty  years'  experience  in  fruitgrowing,  andf  ruit 
marketing,  are  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 

Submit  us  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for  quota- 
tion while  the  varieties  you  desire  are  still 
available  in  our  foothill  grown  stock. 
Write  me  today. 

Sec.  and  Mgr. 

Member  of  the  Bud  Selection  Association 
of  California 


SI  LYA-  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIE 


New  Kirstin  ONE  MAN 
Stump  Puller  Price 

Complete^ 

*39» 


I Lowest  priced  One  Man 
Stump  Puller  —  light,  fast, 


owerful.  Weighs  only  100 
yn.  —  manufactured  by 
makers  of  the  famous 


tr™>  PULLERS  \ 

,  Price  Includes  tool  steel 

rmtchet  bar— cmrbon  steel  don 


a.  J.  KflTSTlN  COMPANY 

4503  nrst**..Iscanab«,Mlcli. 


Berries  and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

GROWN  and  shipped  DIRECT  from  my 
LARGE  BERRY  FARMS  and  NURSERIE8 
here  of  over  100  acres.  ALL,  SELECT  plants 
from  IMPROVED  strains  of  RECORD  PRO- 
DUCING vines. 

25  Tear*  of  Practical  Experience. 
Send  for  PRICE  LIST. 

M.  J.  MOMIZ,  Berry  Specialist, 
Sebmetopol,  California. 


Irrigation jty^hods 


Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation 
systems  for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manu- 
facturers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity  equipped 
to  manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair 
price. 
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This\&luable  Cow 

FREE! 


How 
to 
Get 
it 


worth  i 
weight  in  gold. 
Its  author,  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt,  a  prominent  dairy 
editor  and  former  professor  of 
dairying,  is  a  practical  dairy- 
man and  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  plain  and  simple  that 
any  one  can  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  good  cows,  and 
building  up  a  herd  for  large 
and  profitable  production. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  book  free  of  charge  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  send  us  the  names  of 


how 
to  pick 
out 
Good 
Cows 

five  people  who  will  need 

cream  separators  or  milking 
machines  within  a  year's  time. 

Any  one  who  is  wasting 
cream  by  using  an  old,  worn- 
out  or  "balky"  separator,  or 
by  hand  skimming,  needs  a 
De  Laval  Separator.  Any  one 
who  is  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  needs  a  De  Laval 
Milker. 

If  you  cannot  give  five 
names,  we  will  send  you  this 
book  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


DE  Laval  Pacific  Co.,  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  Van  Pelts  Cow  Demonstration  Book,  for  which  I  am 
sending  you  the  names  of  five  people  who  need  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
or  Milkers.  (Include  your  own  name  if  you  need  a  separator  or  milker.)  g0 

Name  P.O  R.F.D  State  

NOTE — After  each  name,  in  lis:  column,  mark  S  If  person  needs  a  separator,  M  lor  milker.  SM  tor  both. 


NAME 

P.O. 

R.F.D. 

Sate 

No.  Milk 
Cava 

Prospect 
For 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

Make  Fruit  Growing  Profitable 
Plant  Roeding's  "True  Trees" 

NEW  1922 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 

Just  Issued 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

General  stock  of  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruit  bearing  trees,  orna- 
mentals, vines  and  r  i.es. 


Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pres. 

FANCHER 

CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


VIGOROUS  COWS; 
HEALTHY  CALVES 

Calkins  No  Longer  Fears 
the  Calving  Period 

Every  cow-owner  knows  the  strain 
of  calving  on  a  cow's  system.  Kow- 
Kare  is  so  widely  used  by  dairymen  be- 
fore and  after  calf-birth  to  strengthen 
the  genital  organs  and  avoid  disorders, 
that  we  receive  yearly  thousands  of 
letters  from  grateful  users.  G.  H. 
Calkins,  lone,  Oregon,  writes : 

"I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow.  When  two 
years  old  she  dropped  twins ;  they  came 
dead.  She<didn't  clean  and  four  days  after 
I  tried  to  take  the  afterbirth  but  could  not. 
I  got  an  experienced  man  and  be  tried  and 
failed,  and  then  I  began  giving  her  Kow- 
Kare  and  in  about  fourteen  days  it  came 
away  all  right  and  she  has  not  seen  a 
sick  day  since." 

Kow-Kare  Is  equally  sure  as  a  rem- 
edy for  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Scour- 
ing, Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Loss  of  Ap- 
petite, etc.  All  of  these  ailments  result 
from  sluggish  genital  or  digestive  or- 
gans. It  is  these  organs  that  Kow- 
Kare  Is  quick  to  strengthen  and  build 
up. 

At  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day, 
Kow-Kare  is  used  in  many  of  the  best 
dairies  to  offset  the  severe  strain  of 
winter  confinement  and  rough  or  con- 
centrated feeds.  This  aid  to  digestion 
and  assimilation  keeps  milk  produc- 
tion at  top  notch  and  avoids  break- 
downs. 

Kow-Kare  will  help  yon  to  bigger  dairy 
profits ;  try  it.  General  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  druggists  sell  it  at  the  new  reduced  prices 
— 65c  and  $1.25 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC., 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Write  today 
for  this  valaa* 
ble  book  on 
diseases  of 

COUth 


Co-operative  Livestock  Market- 


By  M.  A.  W.  Lee 


MANAGES   LIVESTOCK    DEPARTMENT,   CALIFORNIA    FARM   BUREAU  EXCHANGE 

CALIFORNIA  is  recognized  all  over 
the  world  as  the  leading  center 
of  co-operative  marketing.  Yet 
other  States  are 


car  lots  and  shipping  to  larger  mar- 
kets. 


far  ahead  of  Cali- 
fornia in  market- 
ing livestock. 

They  carry  q)rt 
this  work  through 
co-operative  live- 
stock shipping  as- 
sociations. The 
work  Is  believed 
to  have  started 
in  Alamakee 
County,  Iowa,  in 
190  4.  It  has 
spread  to  other 
States;  at  first 
M.  A.  w.  Lea  slowly,  but  re- 
cently quite  rapidly.  Up  to  1917  there 
were  but  700  such  associations  in  the 
United  States.  Now  there  are  more' 
than  that  number  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
alone.  These  associations  in  that  State 
marketed  during  the  year  1920,  a  to- 
tal of  practi- 
cally 50,000  car- 
loads, or  $103,-, 
837,000  worth  of 
livestock.  This 
was  27  %  per 
cent  of  all  the 
livestock  mar- 
keted In  that 
State.  Similar 
conditions  exist 
in  other  Mid- 
western States. 

These  asso- 
ciations rapidly 
are  eliminating 
the  local  buyer. 
They  are  saving 
their  members 
at  least  35c  per 
100  lbs.  on  the 
average.  This 
means  about 
$55.00  per  car. 
The  saving  of 
course  is  much 
greater  Tor  the 
man  who  has 
less  than  a  car- 
•load  lot,  for  he 
has  been  abso- 
lutely at  the 
mercy  of  the  lo- 
cal buyer.  Oft- 
entimes, in  fact, 
he  has  received 
but  one-half 
what  his  stuff 
was  worth. 
WE  NEED 

ACTION 
There  is  need 
for  better  mar- 
keting conditions  affecting  all  classes 
of  livestock  in  this  State.  So  far  the 
movement  has  been  carried  out  only 
in  a  small  way.  Notable  along  this 
line  however,  are  the  co-operative 
creameries  and  milk  producers'  asso- 
ciations, the  hog  auction  sales  con- 
ducted in  seven  counties  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  by  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association,  and 
shipments  of  lambs  to  Eastern  markets 
by  the  sheepmen  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley. 

However,  for  the  most  part,  our  live- 
stock men  market  their  stock  In  the 
same  old  way,  each  man  for  himself, 
and  "the  Devil  take  the  hindmost." 
The  California  Cattlemen's  Association 
during  the  past  few  months,  through 
its  weekly  market  news  tetters,  has 
tended  to  alleviate  this  condition  by 
keeping  the  cattlemen  posted  on  mar- 
ket conditions.  This  helps  one  branch 
of  our  immense  livestock  Industry. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 
Still,  at  present,  practically  every 
town  In  the  State  has  one  or  more  men 
who  act  as  "spotters"  for  the  buyers 
from  the  large  slaughtering  establish- 
ments. For  informing  these  buyers  of 
the  location  of  stock  which  is  for  sale, 
these  men  receive  from  $10  to  $25  per 
car.  These  same  men  act  as  specula- 
tive shippers,  buying  stock  at  as  low 
a  figure  as  possible,  assembling  It  Id 


Every  Livestock  Man 
Should  Read  This 

WS  CALIFORNIA  —  recog- 
'  nized  leader  in  co-oper- 
ative marketing  —  to  take  a 
back  seat  when  it  comes  to 
handling  livestock?  Not  if  we 
know  it  I  Yet  the  Corn  Belt 
has  a  big  lead  over  us  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
California  stockmen  to  get 
behind  the  local  movement. 
The  money  now  paid  in  trib- 
ute to  "spotters"  and  specu- 
lators might  as  well  remain  in 
the  growers'  pockets.  Mr. 
Lee  tells  why  and  how. — Ed. 


Owing  to  unfavorable  shipping  con- 
ditions, length  of  time  required,  and 
high  cost,  shipment  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets has  been  attractive  to  but  a  few 
of  our  livestock  men. 

Representative  of  existing  conditions 
is  this  account  of  a  typical  trans- 
action: A  buyer  went  to  a  ranch 
where  ten  bags  of  wool  were  for  sale. 
It  was  year's  staple,  fine  wool,  worth 
at  that  time  16c  per  lb.  on  the  farm. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place: 

Buyer:  "At  what  price  are  you  hold- 
ing this  wool?" 

Farmer:  "I  don't  know.  What  la  It 

worth?" 

Buyer:  "I  can't  buy  it  from  you  and 
sell  it  for  you  at  the  same  time." 

Farmer:  "Well,  I'd  hate  to  take  leas 
than  10c  per  lb." 

Buyer:    Will  you  take  that?" 

Farmer:  "Yes." 

In   this  case  the  farmer  received 
but  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his 
product. 

DEFINITE 
ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

During  the  past 
year  a  move- 
ment started 
in  the  fall  of 
1919,  has  crys- 
tallized into  a 
working  organi- 
ze a  1 1  o  n,  that 
should,  within  a 
c  o  mparative  1  y 
short  tnne,  re- 
duce to  a  mini- 
mum the  recur- 
rence of  such 
transactions  in 
this  Staate. 

When  the 
California  Farm 
Bureau  Federa- 
tion of  County 
Farm  Bureaus 
was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1919. 
a  m  a  r  k  e  ting 
committee,  with 
Mr.  J.  A  Tea- 
garden  of  Au- 
burn as  Chair- 
man, was  ap- 
pointed. At  the 
annual  meeting 
of  the  Federa- 
tion in  the  fall 
of  1920,  the  re- 
port of  this  com- 
mittee was  ac- 
cepted. It  was 
authorl  sed  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  County 
Farm  Bureau  Exchanges  which  should 
federate  into  a  State  Exchange, 
each  of  these  to  be  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  as  a  co-operative 
purchasing  and  marketing  organ- 
ization. 

RAPID  PROGRESS  MADE 
By  June  1st  of  1921,  five  County 
Farm  Bureau  Exchanges  had  been 
organized  and  federated  into  the  State 
Exchange.  Mr.  Fred  N.  Bigelow,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  State  Market 
Commission,  was  placed  In  charge  as 
manager.  Since  that  time,  growth  has 
been  rapid,  until  at  the  present  writ- 
ing there  are  federated  with  the  State 
Exchange,  County  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
changes In  the  following  fourteen 
counties: 


Tehama 
Kings 
Tulare 
Del  Norte 
Tri -County* 
Solano 


Mendocino 
Santa  Cruz 
Monterey 
Olenn 
Alameda 
Santa  Barbara 


San  Joaquin 

Trl -County  Exrhsng*  taerodes  Stanislaus, 
and  Maders  Count! ea. 


Other  counties  which  are  forming 
Exchanges  are:  Orange,  Sacramento 
and  Placer. 

Each  of  the  County  Exchanges  has 
a  County  Manager.    He  carries  on  the 
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An  Open  Letter 

TO  ALL  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  TRACTOR  USERS : 

We  are  conducting  a  series  of  PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS  of 
TIOGA  STRENGTH  TESTED  TRACTORS  in  sub-soiling,  discing,  plow- 
ing, etc.,  and  various  kinds  of  belt  work.     These  demon- 
strations will  be  held  in  all  the  principal  communities  in 
Southern  California,  and  we  want  you  to  make  it  a  point  to 
attend  at  least  one  of  them. 

You,  as  a  Tractor  User  in  California,  know  that  it  re- 
quires the  best  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  in  a 
tractor  to  do  your  work  efficiently  day  in  and  day  out  without 
continual  grief. 

TIOGA  STRENGTH  TESTED  TRACTORS  are  built  on  this  basis. 

Tioga  Tractors  have  been  in  operation  in  California  for 
approximately  three  years  and  Tioga  owners  are  always  pleased 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  tell  anyone  the  real  service  the  Tioga 
has  given  them. 

The  Tioga  Tractor  will  solve  your  tractor  problem,  no 
matter  what  size  farm  or  orchard  you  may  operate. 

THE  TIOGA  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


General  Sales  Manager. 

P.S.    Ask  The  Tioga  Tractor  Sal es  Company,  1957  So.  Los  An- 
geles St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ,  when  and  where  there  will  b# 
a  demonstration  near  you. 


TIOGA 

STRENGTH  TESTED 

TRACTORS 


buying  and  selling  activities  of  the 
members,  functioning  wherever  he  can 
effect  a  saving.  Those  transactions 
which  must  be  consummated  outside 
the  county  are  handled  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  State  Ex- 
change. 

Neither  the  County  nor  State  Ex- 
change will  function  in  any  transac- 
tion Involving  a  commodity  now  being 
handled  by  existing  farmers'  co-oper- 
ative organizations. 

There  are  three  departments  in  the 
State  Exchange  at  present:  Purchas- 
ing, with  Arthur  Baker  as  Chief  Pur- 
chasing Agent;  Grain  Dept.  with  Grant 
W.  Kenney,  Manager;  and  the  Live- 
stock Dept.  which  was  organized  on 
October  1st,  with  M.  A.  W.  Lee  (the 
writer)  as  Manager. 

CENSUS  FIGURES  QUOTED 

Figures  taken  from  the  1920  census 
give  one  angle  of  the  problem  of  mar- 
keting the  livestock  of  this  State;  that 
is,  the  great  need  of  assembling  Into 
carload  lots  the  surplus  stock  of 
small  producers.  These  figures  show 
that  there  were  117,670  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these  99,661  reported  keep- 
ing livestock.  The  average  number  of 
acres  per  farm  is  249.  Taking  only 
those  farms  which  reported  keeping 
each  of  the  various  kinds  of  livestock 
and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of 
each  kind,  the  results  are  as  follows: 

On  farm,  reporting  keeping  beet  cattle 
there  were  on  the  average  74  head. 

On  farms  reporting  keeping  dairy  cattle 
there  were  on  the  average  11  head. 

On  farms  reporting  keeping  sheep  there 
were  on  the  average  S34  bead. 

On  farms  reporting  keeping  swine  there 
were  on  the  average  18  head. 

On  farms  reporting  keeping  poultry  there 
were  on  the  average  111  bead. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  our  livestock  industry  as 
being  carried  on  by  a  few  large  sheep 
and  cattle  men,  these  figures  give  us 
food  for  thought. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change Is  helping  livestock  producers 
dispose  of  their'  product  to  better  ad- 
vantage along  trie  following  lines: 

WORK  OF  COUNTY  MANAGERS 

County  managers,  through  commit- 
teemen, correspondence  and  solicita- 
tion, locate  such  stock  as  Is  In  mar- 
ketable condition.  When  the  manager 
has  located  one  or  more  carloads  that 
will  be  ready  by  a  certain  date,  he  no- 
tifies the  State  Exchange.  The  wants  of 
farmers  for  various  kinds  of  livestock 
likewise  are  ascertained,  the  State  Ex- 
change keeping  a  record  of  all  of  these. 

The  plan  under  which  the  Livestock 
Department  Is  operating  In  handling 
the  different  classes  of  livestock  is  as 
follows: 

Feeder  Cattle,  Feeder  Bogs,  Feeder 
Sheep,  Fresh  Dairy  Cows  and  Spring- 
ers, Breeding  stock  of  ail  kinds  are 
shipped  directly  from  the  farmers  hav- 
ing the  stock  for  sale  to  the  farmer 
wanting  the  stock. 

Beef  cattle,  market  hogs  and  sheep 
ready  for  market  are  sold  directly  to 
representatives  of  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments or  packers. 

Cull  dairy  cows  go  direct  to  slaughter- 
ing establishments  or  packers,  subject 
to  inspection. 

Teal  calves  are  dressed  by  members 
or  employes  of  County  Farm  Bureau 
Exchanges  and  shipped  to  the  larger 
cities  where  representatives  of  the 
State  Exchange  sell  the  carcasses  di- 
rect to  retailers. 

Live  poultry,  pigeons,  geese  and  ducks 
are  sold  to  feeding  establishments. 
Dressed  turkeys  and  rabbits  are  sold 
direct  to  retailers. 

CO-ORDINATION  IN  HOG  SALES 

The  department  la  planning  to  co- 
ordinate the  hog  auction  sales  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley  along  the  same 
lines  that  they  are  handled  in  the  San 
Joaquin  by  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Marketing  Association. 

Arrangements  already  are  under  way 
to  assist  the  sheep  men  with  the  mar- 
keting of  lambs  in  Eastern  markets 
next  spring.  Sheep  men  will  be  kept 
advised  as  to  market  requirements  and 
conditions  and  will  be  assisted  In  ar- 
rangements for  through  trains  for 
lambs  only.  Receipt  of  dairy  market 
Information  will  make  It  possible  to 
divert  shipments  to  best  markets  while 
the  cars  are  en  route. 

Plana  are  under  way  for  co-operat- 
ing with  the  producer-owned  and 
operated  commission  bouses  which  the 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Livestock  #Committee  expects  to  es- 
tablish in  the  10  principal  markets  In 
the  United  States.  Shipments  of  stock 
East,  In  all  probability,  will  be  sold 
through  these. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
comprehensive  plan  has  been  worked 
out  whereby  the  producer  of  a  few 
head,  which  is  the  average  In  Califor- 
nia, according  to  the  figures  quoted 
above,  may  sell  to  the  same  advantage 
as  the  "big  fellow"  and  the  "big  fel- 
low" In  turn  will  be  assisted  in  reach- 
ing the  best  possible  market  at  the 
least  cost. 

Being  a  co-operative  organization, 
the  Livestock  Department  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Exchange  has  for 
its  object  to  serve  the  livestock  inter- 
ests of  this  State  In  every  possible 
way.  Charges  for  the  service  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  any  profit 
which  accrues  will  go  back  to  the 
members  In  the  proportion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  business  each  transacts,  to  the 
total  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
the  Livestock  Department. 


Fanaas  E@r  F5gM@ir§ 

(Continued  From  Page  5) 

under  way  by  the  time  the  bonds  were 
voted  by  the  people. 

If  adopted  by  the  people,  the  $10,- 
000,000  bond  issue  will  become  avail- 
able to  the  Veterans'  Welfare  Board 
In  the  purchase  of  farms  or  homes  for 
former  service  men.  It  will  become  a 
loan  by  the  State  of  California  to  men 
who  richly  merit  It,  and  the  property 
these  men  purchase  will  be  the  secur- 
ity. Since  the  (10,000,000  is  to  go  into 
a  revolving  fund,  every  dollar,  In  fifty 
years,  will  have  been  returned  to  the 
State  treasury  with  4  per  cent  interest. 

FLOOD  OF  APPLICATIONS 

K  the  men  smd  women  of  California 
could  see  as  I,  their  Governor,  have 
seen,  the  flood  of  applications  from 
thousands  of  our  veterans  seeking 
farms  and  homes  through  State  aid, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  their  action 
on  the  bond  issue  when  it  comes  before 
them  at  the  November  election,  The 


adoption  of  that  bond  issue  Is  the  one 
means  of  making  effective  the  pro- 
visions of  tfie  Farm  and  Home  Pur- 
chase Act  and  the  Land  Settlement 
Act.  During  the  war  and  since,  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  aid  our  veterans, 
and  I  continue  now,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  place  before  our  voters 
the  reasons  why  they  should  authorize 
these  bonds. 

To  do  otherwise  than  vote  the  bonds 
would  be  to  counteract  the  benefits  of 
all  California's  veteran  legislation  and 
to  deny  our  obligations  to  the  men  and 
women  who  served  us  in  time  of  war. 
I  know  that  every  voter  in  California 
is  aware  of  the  need  of  our  veterans 
and  of  the  incalculable  debt  we  owe 
them,  and  it  is  with  this  assurance 
that  the  people  will  be  called  upon  to 
vote  for  veteran  legislation  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  Our  veterans  must 
guide  the  future  destinies  of  this  State 
and  Nation,  and  we  can  not  now  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeals,  when  Justice 
demands  that  we  assist  them  to  a 
means  of  Independent  livelihood  and 
pre-war  prosperity. 
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SALE  OF 


WOOL 

Embroidered 


Parisian    )     I  DRESSES 

On  Arrival 

Don't  miss  this  amaz- 
,  ing  bargain!   Only  a 
KP?&«<iJt-l   few  of  these  stunning 
style,  fine  quality 
Serge  Dresses  to  go 
at  this  sensationally 
low  price.  Fashioned 
from  extra  quality 
Serge;  always  looks 
Dice  and  gives  ex- 
cellent wear.  Beau- 
tifully designed 
l^at/ESTT    Stitched  wool  em- 
1    broidery  in  two  har- 
'  VA/jW''''V/1L   Wonizingeolore—  will 
%«(^^flH4^n      1A  not  pull  out  or  ran.  2 
KW.'.w>iM 'A <j*lJ     11  novelty  poc-keta;  self 
B^Sa^I^IK'  /J    material  flash  belt; 

I  SEND  NO 
Wffljmm  '  MONEY 

.y^/j^^^^^JW^^B  So  sure  are  we  that  yew; 

f  will  eay  thia  is  the  most 
wonderful  bar  train  yor 
|  ever  saw, we  send  it  with* 
J  oo  t  one  pen  n  y  i  n  ad  vaoce. 
JuPt  your  request  brine? 
thia  charming  dress.  Bat 
don't  d»*Uy— they  will  go  fa"' 
—art  letter  imothf  flr.tmait. 
Color:  Nut-?  blue  only 
Woni.n'a  alx«..D2  toMbutit: 
Mi-B««'au«a,14  to  IS.  STATE 

BaT  lsfW  ACT  NOW! 

jjnf      I    ■    Send  no  niooar  Oo»-lj«y  onlr  S3.W 
U3r8Il~HV      ■■'  ■    and  poBt&tr*  on  arrival.  Your  mot.** 
■     «      JBf       I    j    back  quick  If  you  want  It. 

*  International  Mail  OraV.r  House 

Dept.  -792 
3311  Oeden  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

International  Mail  Order  House 
D.pt.  K3tl  -3311  Otd.n  toh  Chtea-0 

Please  send  me  qnick  Bargain 
Serge  Dress.  Will  pay  postmar 
(3.88  and  postage  on  arrival.  If  not  delighted  you  will 
refund  my  money. 

Address  ■  n  n  ■ 

City  State  „ 


(fRESH  AIRJ 


If  you  are  going  to  BROOD 
anywhere  from  200  to  1500 
BABY  CHICKS  and  would  like 
to  have  a  SYSTEM  that  will 
furnish  all  the  WARM,  FRESH 
AIR  required,  no  matter  what 
the  climatic  conditions  may  be, 
write  us  for  our  LITERATURE 
on  KRESKY  STOVES.  Ask  for 
Literature  No.  66,  which  de- 
scribes all  sizes. 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


"COPPER 
OIL  CANS 
LAST  A  LIFETIME 
IDEAL  FOR  GARAGES 
C/r-c  u  /or  Free 
^Standard  MetalWorks 

Be acm  St     Boston  Mass 


Mother  Nature,  however,  is  most  beautiful  of  till  Witness  this  typical  mountain 
stream  In  the  High  Sierras,  source  of  both  power  and  irrigating  water. 
Thousands  of  valley  acres  still  await  the  made  touch  of  mountain  water. 


Human  E  sal  net  do  much  of  the  Irrl  sating  work  in  Uu  Far  Eaet- 
TbeM  coolies  collect  the  princely  stipend  of  (  canes  s  day  for 
operating  s  treednJU  I 


This  Bl|  Falkv 
of  U0  feet.  J 
peny.  near  0 


■ 
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LetMeSendYou 

TinCtontnalaMr 
1  ALL  of  Handsome. 

Tortoise  ShelL  t/ 

Glasses 


have  been  coming  to 
me  from  every  part 
of  Chicago,  on  ac- 
count of  my  wide 
reputation  for  sup- 
plylng  glasses  that 
fit.  I  am  now  offer- 
ing the  benefit  of 
this  wide  experience 
to  people  every- 
where. No  matter  where  you  live.  I  posi- 
tively guarantee  to  give  you  a  perfect  fit 
or  there  will  be  no  charge  whatever.  I 
promise  to  send  you  a  pair  of  glasses  that 
will  enable  you  to  see'  perfectly  and  satisfy 
you  in  every  way,  or  you  will  owe  me  noth- 
ing. They  will  protect  your  eyes,  prevent- 
ing eye  strain  and  headache.  They  will 
enable  you  to  read  fine  print  and  thread  a 
small  eyed  needle,  see  far  or  near. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

I  will  not  accept  a  single  penny  of  your  money  un- 
.11  you  are  satisfied  and  tell  me  so.  If  your  eyes  are 
diseased  see  an  oculist,  otherwise  let  me  fit  you 
with  the  right  glasses  and  give  you  perfect  eye- 
sight. Simply  fill  In  and  (Mil  the  coupon  below  £t»- 
mg  me  the  simple  easy  inWhnatlon  I  ask  for  and  I 
will  send  you  a  pair  of  my  Extra  Large  Tortoise 
Shell  Spectacles,  for  you  to  wear,  examine  and  In- 
spect, for  ten  days.  In  your  own  home.  The  glaasea 
I  send  are  not  to  be  compared  with  any  you  have 
»ver  seen  advertised.  They  are  equal  to  spectacles 
ielng  sold  at  retail  at  several  times  this  price.  You 
.vill  find  them  so  scientifically  ground  as  to  enable 
you  to  see  far  or  near,  do  the  finest  kind  of  work 
,ir  read  the  very  smallest  print.  These  Extra  Large 
Slae  Lenses,  with  Tortoise  8hell  Rims,  are  very 
becoming  and  your  friends  are  sure  to  compliment 
you  on  your  improved  appearance.  There  are  no 
"Ifa"  or  "ands"  about  my  liberal  offer.  I  trust  you 
absolutely.  You  are  the  sole  Judge.  If  they  do 
not  give  you  more  real  satisfaction  than  any  glasses 
you  have  ever  worn,  you  are  not  out  a  single 
penny.    1  ask  you,  could  any  offer  be  fairer? 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH 

If  you  send  your  order  at  once  I  will  make  you  s 
present  of  a  handsome  Velveteen  Lined.  Spring 
Back.  Pocket  Book  Spectacle  Case  which  you i  wUl 
be  proud  to  own.  Sign  and  mall  the  coupon  NOW. 
r>r  Rltholi.  Madison  &  Laftin  8U..  Station  C.  Chi- 
cago. 111..  Doctor  of  Optics.  Member  American  Op- 
tical Association.  Illinois  State  Society  of  Optome- 
trists Graduate  Illinois  College  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology.  Faruous  Eye  Strain  Specialist. 

Accept  This  Free  Offer  Today 

Dr.  Ritholz.  Madison  &  Laflln  8t«.,  DB  81« 

Station  C.  Chicago.  111. 
You  may  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel  post  *  pair  of 
Jour  Extra  Large  Tortoise  Shell  Gold  Filled  Spectacle, 
and  Automatic  Test  Chart  which  I  can  keep  free  of 
charge.  I  will  wear  the  glasses  10  days  and  If  con- 
vinced that  they  are  worth  several  times  the  price  I 
will  send  you  $1.49.  Otherwise  I  wlU  return  them  and 
there  will  be  no  charge. 


Hold  old  are  you?  

How  many  years  have  you  used  glaasea  (if  any). 

Name   

Post  Office   

r   r  Boi  No  


■  1630  gallons  a  minute  against  s  total  bead  of  MS  feet  and  Is  set  to  •  depth 
Id  by  the  Layne  A  Bowler  Corporation  on  the  ranch  of  the  Italian  Vineyard  Com- 
as Irritate  grape*.  It  to  said  to  have  Increased  the  production  enormously. 


Definite  Knowledge  of  the  amount  of  water  passing  throogh  s  weir,  pipe  or  head- 
gate  Is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  this  hydrometer,  or  irritation  meter,  produced 
by  the  Randall  Corporation 


LIVER  !LL§ 

Dr.  E.  E.  Paddock.  Specialist,  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  haa  distributed  free  ovor  100.000 
:oples  of  a  booklet  on  cause  and  treatment  of 
constipation,  Indigestion,  bilious  colic  Jaun- 
dice, gas  and  Inflammation  of  the  Gall 
Bladder  and  Bile  Duct*  as  associated  with 
Gallstone*.  Just  send  name  today  for  this 
Free  Book  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Paddock,  Box 
OH-201.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Get  Them  When  They're  Young 

Right  Now — during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
is  the  time  to  start  the  work  on  brown  rot  of  the 
apricot  and  other  deciduous  pests.  Young 
scales  are  easily  killed.  When  they  reach  ma- 
turity they  are  harder  to  control. 

So  spray  now  with  these  reliable  Universal 
Orchard  Sprays — yes,  before  the  rains  begin. 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

B.  T.  S.  (dry  barium  sulphur)  .  . .  .40-50  lbs.  ] 

or  Bordeaux  Paste  36-40  lbs.  f"  200  gal.  lank 

or  Bordeaux  Powder  18-20  lbs.  J 

These  are  for  Scale 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil  14-15  gals,  per  200  gal.  tank 

or  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  18-20  gals,  per  200  gal.  tank 

These  are  made  by  experts  from  the  finest  mate- 
rials mixed  according  to  formulas  proved  best  for 
Northern  California  needs.  Universal  Orchard  Sprays 
stimulate  trees  and  vines,  kill  the  eggs  of  destructive 
insects  and  remove  moss  and  lichens. 

Our  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones,  in  San  Francisco, 
or  Frank  B.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist  at  Los 
Gatos,  will  tell  you  just  what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it. 
No  charge.  Send  for  our  new  paper  on  brown  rot 
control. 

Insecticide  Department 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

Balfour* Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Motor  Troubles  Ended 


New  Invention  Create*  Wonderful  Spark — 
Rouble*  Power.  Hake*  Winter  atari  Inr 
Easy.  Stop*  Oil  Pumping,  Eliminate* 
Carbon.  Save*  Oaa —  Free  Trial 
Offer. 

Any  ear  owner  who  1*  bothered  with  a 
motor  which  pumps  oil,  foul  spark  plus', 
waste*  gas  or  carbonize*  badly  can  stop 
these  troubles  by  using  a  remarkable  device 
called  Warren  Transformers,  perfected  by 
W.  H.  Warren,  a  Kansas  City  motor  expert 

In  two  minute*  a  boy  can  attach  War- 
ren Transformers.  Then  you  will  be  amaxed 
to  see  your  car  bo  whining  up  hill*  on 
high  where  you  formerly  had  to  shift  g«ars. 
Tou  will  also  notice 
a  big  Increase  In 
your  mileage  and 
Instant  starting  In 
coldest  weather.  Spark  plug* 
that  formerly  fouled  and  cyl- 
inder* that  pumped  oil  will  be 
clean  and  dry  and  fir*  with 
full  power. 

If  you  want  to  aave  26%  to 
60%  on  fuel  and  repair  bills, 
be  rid  of  missing  cylinders, 
dirty  plug*  and  carbon,  have 
a  Quick  start  In  coldest 
weather  and  pep  on  hills, 
write  the  Warren  Mfg.  Co.. 
263  Gateway  Station.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  a  set  of  War- 
ren Transformers  will  be 
■ent  Immediately,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  do 
not  coat  you  a  cent  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  / 

So  confident  Is  the  Warren  Mfg.  Co., 
that  Warren  Transformer*  will  more  than 
delight  you  that  they  offer  to  send  a  $4 
set  for  only  12.  This  1*  a  special  Introduc- 
tory offer,  good  for  only  a  few  days,  and 
readers  should  take  advantage  of  It  Im- 
mediately. 

Send  No  Meney  with  your  order — Just 
your  name  and  address,  name  of  car  and 
number  of  cylinders.  Warren  Transformer* 
will  be  sent  Immediately.  When  they  ar- 
rive merely  pay  the  postman  S3  and  postage. 
Use  them  10  da*—.  If  not  satisfactory  re- 
turn and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Write  today  and  end  your  motor  troubles. 
This  offer  I*  fully  guaranteed. — Advertise- 
ment 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

"White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorium  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  en- 
tire brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  An- 
tiseptics to  kill  the  germs  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
than  It  Is  to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  raised  poultry  for 
years  and  have  lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
learned  of  Walker's  Walko  Remedy  for 
this  disease,  so  sent  for  two  50c  pack- 
ages to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
486,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  raised  over  600 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  one  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  pre- 
vents White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
chicks  strength  and  vigor — they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier,  I  have 
found  this  company  thoroughly  re- 
liable and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mall.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Tarn,  Burnetts 
Creek.  Ind. 


Don't  Wait 

Don't  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't 
let  It  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write 
.today.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko 
will  prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c 
for  box  on  our  guarantee— money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
Dept.  486,  Waterloo,  Iowa. .— Advertise- 
ment. 


Bert  Kay's  Poultry  Pointers 


THE  longer  we  who  call  ourselves 
poultrymen,  remain  in  the  egg- 
producing  business,  It  seems,  the 
more  there  is  to  learn. 

And  I  find  as  we  advance  that  some 
men  who  came  into  the  game  10  to  15 
years    later    than    we  "old-timers," 
learn  as  much  as  we  have  learned  in 
some  cases,  all  our  lives.    It  must  be 
because  we  have  shown  them  the  way, 
with  our  years  of  experience,  and  they 
have  the  good  common  sense  to  take 
advantage  of  our  knowledge.    I  dare 
say   that   is   the   reason   the  poultry 
game  is  so  fascinating.    The  more  I 
find  out,  the  more  anxious  am  I  to 
learn  more. 

"HELP  ONE  ANOTHER" 
According  to  my  neighbors,  I  am 
considered  an  "expert,"  and  1  have  al- 
ways  been   willing   to   Impart  what 
knowledge  I  possess.    Perhaps  It  la 
because  I've  never  wanted  to  see  the 
other  fellow  go  wrong.   I  have  always 
believed  that  if  my  neighbor's  flock 
falls  sick  or  Is  neglected,  or  If  his 
methods  are  poor,  it  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  whole  industry. 

After  all.  If  we  are  able  to  advance, 
or  dignify  the  Industry,  we  should  all 
co-operate  to  this  end. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  In  raising 
chickens  and  making  them  produce 
more    eggs,    but  _____________ 

Is  there  any- 
thing that 
doesn't  require 
c  1  o  se  attention 
and  labor  In  or- 
d  e  r  to  achieve 
success?  The 
more  you  m  I  x 
those  two  fac- 
tors with  the 
pro  per  amount 
of  brains,  mus- 
cle and  common 
sense,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  re- 
turn on  your  In- 
vestment. 


One  hour  later  I  feed  a  dry  mixture 
of  one-half  mllo  maize,  one-quarter 
wheat  and  one-quarter  paddy  rice. 
This  completes  their  feed  for  the  day. 
About  twice  a  week  I  throw  wheat  on 
the  floors  of  the  houses  in  the  straw 
litter,  to  make  them  scratch.  This 
they  do  when  they  are  kept  inside  and 
when  I  wake  them  up  In  the  morning 
by  turning  on  the  electric  lights. 

Of  course  there  are  some  that  do 
not  feed  as  I  do,  and  still  get  wonder- 
lul  results.  In  fact  I  have  never  seen 
a  district  that  has  as  many  different 
methods  of  feeding  as  Petaluma,  and 
at  the  same  time  got  such  splendid  re- 
sults. It  may  be  that  this  has  made 
the  success  of  this  district.  The  dif- 
ferent methods  are  carried  out  with 
one  objective — greater  yields. 

Egg  Laying  Contests 

TO  MY  mind  the  most  valuable 
egg  laying  contest  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  whole  United  States  is  the 
one  conducted  by  the  Sonoma  County 
Farm  Bureau  Poultry  Department.  It 
Is  run  just  as  a  poultryman  would 
run  it  on  his  own  farm,  and  therein 
lies  its  success  and  efficacy. 

It  is  so  managed  that  any  one  who 
Intends  to  go  Into  the  business,  or  who 
has     had  little 


MANY  EGGS 
IN  SLACK 

SKA SON 

It  is  taking 
me  some  time  to 
come  down  t  o 
the  matter  of 
what  I  do  to  make 

a  success  of  egg-production,  but  first 
I  am  trying  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  my  readers. 

Like  every  poultryman  who  must 
work  for  greater  profits,  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  buy  my  chicks  from  the  hatch- 
ery at  a  time  in  spring  that  I  think 
will  give  me  layers  when  the  older 
hens  are  moulting. 

Then,  Instead  of  "laying  off,"  as  Na- 
ture Intended  they  should  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  the  pullets  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  lay. 

And  to  my  mind  that  Is  the  time 
to  make  them  lay — when  eggs  are 
higher.  During  October,  1920,  I  had 
3300  layers  that  netted  me  1650  and 
In  November  $786. 

Last  year  In  October  my  net  return 
with  3700  pullets  and  hens  was  $805, 
and  for  November  $786  net. 

I  had  one  man  help  me  during  Oc- 
tober, but  in  November  my  wife  and 
I  did  all  the  work. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one 
from  doing  the  same.  And  there  is 
no  mystery  about  It  either. 


Folks,  We  Want  You 
to  Meet  Bert  Kay 

n  ERT  KAY  Haw  at  Peta- 
lama,  the  great  ft  poul- 
try taction  in  the  world.  For 
17  year*  he  hat  been  raiting 
chicken*  and  advising  hit 
neighbort. 

Mr.  Kay  talkt  wtih  at  and 
not  to  at.  Ho  will  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  tubtcribert,  and 
not  only  trill  icrite  in  hit 
chatty  tcay  about  different 
an  pert  t  of  the  induttry,  but 
trill  anttcer  quetliont  at  well. 
Watch  for  further  contribu. 
tiont  from  Mr.  Kay. — Editor. 


Feeding  Methods 


FIRsV  I  will  tell  you  about  my  feed- 
ing methods. 
In  the  morning  I  glv%  a  wet  mash 
consisting  of  wheat,  mixed  feed  and 
screenings,  with  a  prepared  milk  (tf>n 
to  one);  a  good  proportion  of  chopped 
green  barley,  meat  scrap  and  low- 
grade  flour;  a  small  proportion  of 
charcoal. 

All  of  this  is  mixed  with  the  "ten- 
ln-one."  The  "mixed  feed"  consists  of 
screenings  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent, 
wheat  bran  68.17  per  cent,  wheat 
shorts,  16.62  per  cent,  crude  fat,  4.05 
per  cent,  crude  fiber,  8.56  per  cent  and 
the  balance  wheat. 

In  the  afternoon  I  feed  them  enough 
sreen  feed  (green  barley)  to  satisfy 
the  flock  In  each  yard,  consisting  of 
about  one  thousand  chickens. 


experience,  o  a  n 
learn  from  it. 
Although  the 
methods  of  feed- 
ing are  differ- 
ent than  mine,  I 
have  nothing  to 
say  agat as t 
them,  because 
they  are  getting 
results. 

In  fact,  "per 
hen,"  they  are 
getting  more, 
perhaps,  than  L 

But  on  the 
other  hand  they 
are  trapnestlng 
and  culling  more 
carefully,  which 
requires  either 
more  labor  or  a 
less  number  of 
birds.  But  that 
again  is  a  n- 
other  question 
that  might  in- 
volve a  long  argument.  So  I  will  get 
back  to  what  they  ai  e  feeding  in  order 
that  you  may  better  understand  how 
they  are  getting  results  with  the  birds 
they  have  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Ecklans,  who  has  charge  of  the 
I  "  ds,  and  who  made  up  the  feed  ra- 
tion for  them,  feeds-  quite  differently 
than  many  poultrymen.  Instead  of  a 
wet  mash,  he  feeds  dry.  In  fact,  he 
doesn't  believe  in  a  wet  mash  at  all 
at  any  time. 

Altogether  he  feeds,  or  makes  up  In 
his  mixer,  558  pounds.  In  the  morning 
he  mixes  bran,  160  pounds;  flour  mid- 
dlings, 90  pounds;  ground  corn,  130 
pounds;  ground  barley,  60  pounds; 
fish  meal,  50  pounds;  beet  scrap,  60 
pounds;  charcoal,  15  pounds;  salt,  8 
pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  is  given  the  green 
feed  (chopped  barley)  and  about  4 
p  a.  is  given  the  afternoon  mixture — 
180  pounds  of  wheat;  180  pounds  of 
mllo  maize;  180  pounds  cracked  corn, 
and  180  pounds  of  barley. 


New  Experimental  Station 

ANOTHER  splendid  step  that  Is  ad- 
vancing the  poultry  Industry  of 
Central  California  Is  the  construction 
of  an  Experimental  Station  and  re- 
search laboratory  near  the  big  hatch- 
eries on  Sixth  and  F  streets,  Petaluma. 

The  space  occupied  will  be  190  feet 
square  with  the  laboratory  in  the  cen- 
ter, surrounded  by  small  pens  where 
will  be  located  the  different  experi- 
mental carriers  of  disease  thst  oh  tok- 
ens (like  humans)  fall  heir  to.  A  nd  all 
will  be  run  on  the  strictest  sanitary 
basis. 

The  research  work  In  the  laboratory 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
Petaluma,  The  work  has  proved  so 
successful  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  decided  on  niklng  a  per- 


manent  and  still  larger  experimental 
station. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Poultry 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Petaluma,  working  with  sev 
cral  prominent  poultrymen  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau,  decided  that  something  of  an 
experimental  nature  was  necessary  In 
a  community  of  approximately  6,000,- 
000  chickens.  But  there  was  ho  money 
available. 

To  start  the  fund,  the  Chamber  In 
terested  some  of  the  feed  dealer  mem 
bers  of  the  organization  to  pay  the 
■alary  of  an  expert  manager  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia to  supply  the  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

Since  October,  1921,  however,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  taken  over  the  entire  ex- 
pense, with  Dr.  C.  D.  Carpenter,  the 
Avian  Pathologist,  in  charge.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  only  community  in 
the  country  that  has  such  an  institu- 
tion. But  where  there  Is  a  veritable 
city  of  hens  it  is  almost  compulsory. 
Think  of  a  city  of  6,000,000  people 
without  a  doctor! 
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CHickena  Tufa 

By  Bill  Brahma 

F  TOUR  hens  fall  to  lay  an  egg  to- 
day, they  will  not  make  it  up  to- 
morrow by  laying  two  eggs. 

A  fellow  advertises  that  every  hen 
has  a  laying  capacity  of  1000  eggs.  But 
do  not  keep  all  your  hens  until  they 
lay  that  number.  They  might  die  on 
your  hands  of  old  age! 

Oood  strong  hens  that  come  from 
good  heavy  laying  stock  and  have 
never  had  any  "setbacks"  will  be  prof- 
itable for  two  laying  seasons.  Some 
have  more  than  paid  their  way  for 
four  seasons,  but  our  advice  Is  to  sell 
them  after  the  second  laying  year. 
Have  young  stock  coming  along  to 
take  their  places.  If  you  have  more 
than  300  layers,  change  one  third  of 
them  each  year.  This  method  will  en- 
able you  to  ke«p  your  laying  stock  at 
the  right  age. 

In  .Southern  California  one  should 
complete  the  hatching  of  the  heavy 
breeds  by  March  15th,  and  the 
light  weights  (with  which  the  White 
Leghorns  belong)  should  be  finished 
up  by  the  first  of  May.  The  big  baby 
chick  hatcheries  keep  going  as  long  as 
the  demand  lasts,  but  where  one 
hatches  his  own  chicks  these  periods 
are  based  on  the  time  the  different 
breeds  will  begin  to  lay  to  the  best 
advantage,  avoiding  the  danger  of 
having  a  slight  molt  about  the  time 
eggs  are  wanted. 

On  these  rather  chilly  winter  morn- 
ings, the  drinking  water  gets  cold, 
especially  when  the  water  is  kept  In 
jars  or  other  metal  containers.  Laying 
hens  require  considerable  water  to 
make  their  eggs,  tor  as  you  know,  eggn 
are  about  67  per  cent  water.  Hens 
generally  take  a  drink  of  water  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  but  they 
won't  do  it  if  the  water  Is  very  cold 
and  this  is  apt  to  lower  the  egg  pro- 
duction. 

Put  enough  lukewarm  water  in  the 
jars  to  take  the  chill  off.  This  Is  a 
little  extra  work  but  you  will  be  repaid 
amply  in  the  Increase  In  eggs. 

A  few  simple  remedies  should  be 
kept  always  ready.  Mott  chicken  ail- 
ments are  easy  to  control  if  noticed 
soon  enough.  If  the  poultryman  ob- 
serves something  wrong  with  any  of 
the  flock  and  does  not  know  what  It 
is,  he  should  find  out  If  possible  the 
cause  of  the  ailment  and  Its  nature. 
The  medicine  ohest  should  contain 
permanganate  of  potash,  carbol&ted 
vaseline,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  otwom 
salts,  a  few  quinine  pills,  iodine  and 
a  medicine  dropper. 
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The  NEW 
Bean  Turbine  Pump 

Here  is  an  entirely  new  idea  in  turbine  pump  con- 
struction— new,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been  off- 
ered generally  to  the  growers  of  the  state,  although 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have  been  nearly 
a  hundred  of  them  installed  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley and  elsewhere,  and  they  have  surpassed  our  high- 
est expectations  in  efficiency,  economy,  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 

No  Bearings  Below  the  Surface 

We  have  eliminated  all  the  drive  shaft  bearings  be- 
low the  surface.  (Note  the  diagram.)  A  radial  thrust 
bearing  in  the  head  takes  up  all  end  thrust,  and  op- 
erates in  an  oil  bath.  Lubrication  troubles  are  un- 
known because  there  are  no  under-surf  ace  bearings 
to  lubricate. 

Built  for  6-Inch  Wells  and  Up 

No  need  to  bore  a  new  well,  for  this  newBean  pump 
is  suspended  entirely  from  the  top  and  can  be  put 
into  your  old  well,  regardless  of  its  size,  from  six 
inches  up.  It  can  be  had  direct  connected  with 
motor,  or  for  belt  drive. 

Send  for  Turbine  Pump  Bulletin  -  which  tell*  you  more 

about  this  Improved  Turbine  pump.  Also — ask  for  our  catalog  of 
horizontal  pumps,  If  interested  in  this  type. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  West  Julian  Street 
San  Jose,  California 
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Re^Tur^Pumps 


WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  rick  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  thla  almost  unknown 
and  wonderful  new  element  brings  re- 
lief to  so  many  aufferera  from  Constipation. 
Rheumatism,  Solatlca,  Gout,  Neuritis.  Neu- 
ralgia, Nervous  Prostration,  High  Blood 
Pressure  and  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart, 
Lungs,  Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments. 
You  wear  Degnen'a  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad 
day  and  night,  receiving  the  Radio-Active 
Rays  continuously  Into  your  system,  causing 
a  healthy  circulation,  overcoming;  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  Impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thins;  you  know  you  are 
getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  Ton  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  It  Is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  la  yours.  Nothing  to  do  bat  wear 
It.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  moat 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  la  that 
It  la  aold  so  reasonable  that  It  Is  within 
the  reaeb  of  all.  both  rtoh  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  try  It  at  our  risk.  For  full  Information 
write  today— not  tomorrow.  Radium  Ap- 
pliance Co.,  768  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 


When  Answering  Advertisement* 
Pleat*  Mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


BURBANK  SEEDS 

Are  Standards  the  World  Over 
Bulletin  61  Is  Free  to  All 
Announcing  Amaranthus  "Molten  Fire"  and  other  new 
creations   in   Flowers,  Vegetables,   Grains  and  Grasses 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Brooding  Chicks 
NA  TURE'S  Way 

HOT  WATER  OVERHEAD  HEAT  —  NAT- 
URAL HEAT  AND  PERFECT  VENTILA- 
TION—NOTE THE  CONTENTMENT  OF 
THE  CHICKS. 
Who  Cares  for  Mother  Now? 


A  Day  Scene  of  1500  Baby  Chicks  in  one  of  Sutherland's  Perfect 
Brooders. 

For  full  information  write  for  Catalogue  No.  52. 

Sutherland's  Brooder  Works 

North  Main  Street 

PETALUMA  CALIFORNIA 


AT  LAST! 

A  Spray  That  Equals 
Fumigation 


After  many  months  of  patient  labor 
and  grievous  disappointments  the 
chemists  of  a  Los  Angeles  Laboratory 
have  successfully  perfected  a  hydro- 
carbon oil  emulsion  spray  which  com- 
bines the  effectiveness  of  fumigation 
with  the  economy  and  ease  of  spray- 
ing. It  positively  will  not  Injure  the 
most  tender  growths  nor  mar  the 
beauty  of  bud  or  blossom.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-inflammable,  and, 
what  is  very  important,  the  component 
parts  of  the  spray  will  not  separate. 
The  ingredients  are  of  the  purest  and 
best  and  are  so  combined  that  the  fin- 
ished product  will  mix  with  water  In 
all  proportions. 

This  spray  has  been  aptly  named 
"FUMISPRAY™  for  this  very  good  rea- 
son— for    a    considerable    time  after 


spraying  fumes  are  thrown  off  which 
act  as  effectively  as  direct  contact  of 
the  liquid — thus  every  tiny  crevice  is 
FUMISPRAYED! 

FUMISPRAY  kills  by  contact  and 
fumes  the  following  parasites — Oyster 
Shell,  San  Jose,  Purple,  Black,  Red. 
Brown,  Cottony  Cushion,  and  Scurfy 
Scales;  Green,  Black,  and  Wooly 
Aphis;  Thrips;  Red  Spider;  White 
Fly,  Pear  Psylla  and  other  forms  of 
insect  life. 

FUMISPRAY  is  the  last  word  in  in- 
secticides. Do  not  confuse  it  with  any 
other  spray  on  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee you  satisfaction.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.    Write  for  prices. 

Herbicide   Chemical  Laboratories 
1963  Santee  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Turkeys- -Their  Eggs  and  Poults 


By  Marshall   A.  Stutsman 


TCRKETS  mate  from  February 
first  to  March  15  and  April  first, 
according  to  the  type  and  age  of 
the  hen. 

There  are  two  type*  of  turkey  hens 
— one  the  egg  type  and  the  other  the 
meat  type.  The  egg-type  hen  will  lay 
one  clutch  of  eggs,  set  and  hatch, 
and  begin  to  lay  a  second  clutch  be- 
fore a  meat -type  hen  begins  to  lay  the 
first  clutch.  This  egg-type  hen  is 
usually  a  small  hen,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds. 

The  meat-type  hen  is  large,  weigh- 
ing from  twelve  to  twenty-five  pounds 
or  more.  These  have  the  good  quality 
of  producing  big-boned,  large-framed 
birds — but  they  also  have  some  unde- 
sirable traits,  often  laying  but  one 
clutch  of  eggs,  many  of  which  are 
soft  shelled  and  perhaps  Infertile. 

When  they  start  to  set  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  break  them  up,  and  if 
set  they  are  very  apt  to  break  the 
eggs.  They  are  poor  mothers,  are  very 
clumsy  and  kill  many  of  the  little  fel- 
Iowb.  We  had  one  which  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds;  she  proved  al- 
most as  worthless  as  an  ostrich. 

EARLY  SELECTION  A»VISED 

It  is  well  to  watch  the  hens,  observe 
these  qualities  and  mark  them  in  one 
of  the  many  ways  so  that  you  can  hold 
them  for  your  next  year's  work  and 
thereby  raise  the  flock  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency. 

You  will  find  that  many  of  the  hens 
will  "steal"  their  nests.  They  retain 
much  of  the  instinct  of  the  wild. 

This  should  not  be  permitted,  for 
there  is  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  hen 
and  the  eggs  when  both  are  without 
protection  against  predatory  animals 
or  rainfall.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
daily.  If  this  is  not  done  they  may  be 
lost. 

CARE  OF  TURKEY  EGGS 

The  care  of  eggs  means  much  to- 
ward success.  As  the  eggs  are  gath- 
ered it  is  advisable  to  mark  and  place 
each  one  according  to  some  system. 

The  pen  from  which  the  eggs  came 
and  the  date  on  which  they  were  laid 
is  a  record  which  is  indispensable  if 
you  wish  to  be  able  to  tell  after  the 
hatches  which  turkeys  came  from  a 
certain  torn  or  hen;  and,  furthermore, 
the  date  enables  you  to  set  them  in 
good  time.  However,  when  operating 
on  a  large  scale  it  is  a  very  wise  plan 
to  set  them  in  their  turn,  to  prevent 
others  from  getting  too  old. 

An  egg  table  should  be  constructed, 
with  strips  about  two  inches  high  all 
around  the  outside,  and  filled  with 
fine,  dry  sand,  sawdust  er  grain,  so 
that  the  eggs  may  be  placed  on  end 
and  turned  daily  to  prevent  settling 
unevenly.  Place  the  eggs  In  rows  so 
that  the  oldest  may  be  set  first. 

The  rule  of  setting  the  eggs  as  early 
as  possible  is  very  important,  as  the 
moisture    inside    the    egg  decreases 


daily — more  especially  when  they  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  This 
causes  many  of  the  young  to  die  in  the 
shell.  On  account  of  insufficient 
moisture,  the  shell  ia  hard  and  the  un- 
hatched  baby  is  unffble  to  break  it  all 
around  and  get  out. 

SETTING  TURKEY  EGGS 

The  ground  is  the  proper  place  to 
set  turkey  eggs,  as  the  moisture  ob- 
tained from  the  ground  during  the 
incubation  is  very  necessary  to  avoid 
trouble.  Sprinkling  the  eggs  and  the 
interior  of  the  nest  on  the  eleventh, 
nineteenth  and  twenty-fifth  days  is  a 
very  good  rule. 

The  •  b'  should  be  placed  in  a 
clean  place  where  it  will  be  undis- 
turbed— and  don't  forget  that  it  should 
be  protected  from  rain. 

Permit  me  to  cite  another  cause  of 
loss:  setting  eggs  under  lousy  or  dis- 
eased hens. 

SETTING  THE  HENS 

Before  hens  are  set  they  should  be 
dusted  with  some  good  louse  powder, 
which  is  sure  to  rid  the  hen  of  the 
trouble.  We  have  been  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  a  preparation  of  our  own 
which  is  very  certain,  quick  and  eco- 
nomical, and  which  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Naptholene,  two  cupfuls  to  three- 
quarters  gallon  of  Portland  cement 
and  one  cup  of  pulverized  sulphur. 

It  might  be  added  that  if  one  puts 
25  cents'  worth  of  naptholene  In  the 
place  where  the  turkeys  dust  them- 
selves the  job  will  be  well  done.  If 
this  is  not  done,  then  each  one  must 
be  caught  and  dusted  thoroughly  by 
putting  the  powder  over  the  entire 
body  of  the  bird,  especially  from  the 
vent  to  the  head  on  both  sides  of  the 
back.  The  rest  of  the  bird,  however, 
must  be  covered,  for  if  this  la  neg- 
lected the  lice  will  go  to  the  parts 
neglected. 

DUSTING  FOR  LICE 

The  bird  should  be  held  b/  the  lega 
with  one  hand  and  placed  upon  a 
'  piece  of  newspaper  while  the  dust  is 
applied  with  the  other  hand. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  care  and  feed  of  the  setting  hen. 
Let  her  off  the  nest  dally.  See  that 
she  has  plenty  of  green  feed,  as  well 
as  grain  or  mash.  Permit  her  to  stay 
off  long  enough  to  exercise,  feed  and 
drink — fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  thla 
care  will  prevent  her  from  getting  ner- 
vous and  perhaps  breaking  the  eggs. 

Twenty-eight  to  thirty  days  will  be 
necessary  for  the  incubation  of  the 
eggs — and  when  you  note  that  the 
eggs  are  "pipped"  the  hen  should  not 
be  disturbed  till  she  finishes  the 
hatches.  Now  is  the  time,  especially, 
that  the  hen  should  be  free  from  Jice. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  the 
little  fellows  for  forty-eight  hours,  as 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  sustains  them  dur- 
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A  Self-Feeder  for  the  Poultry  Yard 

This  is  an  easily-constructed  hopper  for  grit,  shell  or  mash,    ft  affords 
protection  from  the  weather  and  prevents  waste.     The  box  is  raised 
off  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  contents  are  dry  at  all  times.    The  top 
is  covered  with  heavy  roofing  paper. 
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These  International 
Machines,  Requiring 
Power  at  Drawbar  or 
Belt,  are  Built  to 
Work  Right  with 
Tractors: 

BELT 

Threshers 
Baling  Presses 
Feed  Grinders 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 

DRAWBAR 

Grain  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Grain  Drills 

Corn  Binders 

Corn  Pickers 

Plows 

Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Field  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Wagons 


International  8-16  Power  and 
International  Equipment  — 
the  Wise  Combination 


\V7HY  do  thousands  of  successful  farmers  own  Inter- 
W  national  8- 16  Tractors  and  use  International  equip- 
ment with  them?    Here  are  plain  reasons. 

They  know: 

\ .  That  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, because  of  its  90-year  experience,  is  in 
better  position  than  any  other  company  to  de- 
sign and  build  long-lived  practical  farm  tractors. 

2.  That  International  Harvester  tractors 
and  machines  are  designed  to  work  together 
as  field  units. 

3.  That  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
service  is  quickly  and  easily  and  always 
available  to  them. 

4.  That  reliable  service  has  always  a  defi- 
nite cash  value  in  tractor  operation. 

5.  That  these  factors  are  guaranteeing  their 
investments  for  years  of  usefulness. 


The  International  8-16  trac- 
tor is  a  combination  of  sensi- 
ble design  and  high  -  grade 
construction  with  many  points 
of  superiority.  It  has  a  4- 
cylinder  valve-in-head  engine, 
with  all  working  parts  en- 
closed; throttle  governor;  re- 
movable cylinder  sleeves;  high 
tension  magneto;  and  kero- 
sene carburetor. 

Its  light  weight,  snug  com- 
pactness, ease  of  control,  gen- 
erous reserve  power,  economi- 
cal operation,  and  general  fit- 
ness for  diversified  service 
has  made  it  highly  popular 
everywhere.  Its  present  price 
includes  all  necessary  equip- 


ment— platform,  fenders, 
governor,  adjustable  drawbar, 
belt  pulley,  etc.  In  case  you 
require  larger  power,  note  that 
this  same  equipment  is  in- 
cluded also  with  the  Titan 
10-20  and  International  15-30 
Tractors. 

Be  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  thousands  of  International 
owners.  For  belt  work  now 
and  for  drawbar  work  in  the 
spring,  follow  their  advice. 
Use  International  equipment 
Remember  that  both  Titan  1 0-20 
and  International  8-16  now  sell 
for  $900 — lowest  prices  ever 
quoted  on  these  tractors  with  their 
present  equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

92  Branches  and  IS, 000  Dealer*  in  the  United  State* 


ing  that  time.  Most  hens  will  linger 
In  or  close  around  the  nest  that  length 
of  time,  after  which  they  become  ner- 
vous and  want  to  take  the  brood  out 
where  they  can  get  their  natural  feed 
— Insects  and  greens,  which  comprise 
95  per  cent  of  the  feed  of  the  wild 
birds  in  their  natural  state. 

The  little  turkey  would  sustain  it- 
self in  this  manner  if  the  feed  was  to 
be  had  and  some  of  the  prowling  dan- 
gers didn't  overtake  it  before  it  could 
fly  up  to  a  roost. 

This  is  our  method  in  handling  the 
progeny  of  the  wild  turkeys — when  the 
situation  will  permit  it — that  is,  if  the 
feed  is  to  be  had  and  the  danger  is 
absent 

FEED  FOR  LITTLE  TURKEYS 

There  are  about  fourteen  different 
feeds  for  little  turkeys;  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  may  be  raised  suc- 
cessfully on  almost  any  one  of  them. 

Many  producers  give  more  faith  and 
credit  to  the  feed  than  to  any  other 
one  factor,  but  I  do  not  concur  in  this 
opinion.  During  our  early  experience 
we  also  were  slaves  to  this  feed  propo- 
sition— we  steamed  it  and  baked  it, 
chopped  it  and  packed  it — barrels  of  it 
daily — on  our  backs  to  the  hundreds  of 
coops — and  still  they  died. 

Was  it  that  the  feed  was  not  right? 
No;  not  that.  Perhaps  they  should 
have  some  cottage  cheese — yes,  that 
is  good;  but  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  the  feed  that  causes  the 
death  of  the  little  fellows.  Frequently 
the  feed  is  all  right  and  the  parent 
stock  or  the  methods  of  handling  are 
"all  wrong." 

This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter:  If 
the  youngster  is  from  exira  vigorous 
stock  which  Is  and  has  been  free  from 
disease  and  lice,  then  your  chances  of 
success  are  good  with  most  any  of  the 
standard  feeds. 

The  following  directions  will  be  safe 
to  follow  if  you  are  so  situated  that 
you  must  give  "artificial"  feeds: 

Mix  as  follows:  Corn  meal  (or  feed  meal, 
which  Is  Just  as  good  and  cheaper),  one- 
fourth;  ground  >  barley,  one-fourth;  flaked 
oats,  ground  fine,  one-fourth;  wheat,  mixed 
feed  or  middlings,  one-fourth.  Add  2  per 
cent  charapal  and  5  per  cent  granulated  beef 
scrap.  Add  a  small  amount  of  soda,  .the 
same  as  though  you  were  making  biscuits. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  add  buttermilk  or  water 
enough  to  make  a  mealy  mixture  (not  soak- 
ing wet).  This  should  be  baked  in  the  oven 
slowly  until  It  Is  dry,  after  which  it  should 
be  ground  fine. 

This  will  come  out  of  the  g^.„  the  same 
as  "Johnnycake,"  but  not  as  moist,  thinner 
and  drier. 

To  this  you  may  add  about  50  per  cent 
hard  boiled  egg  for  the  first  three  to  six 
days,  after  which  the  egg  should  be  reduced 
slowly,  and  after  four  or  five  days  it  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

At  about  this  time  kernels  of  wheat,  mllo 
or  Egyptian  corn  added  will  aid  you  in  get- 
ting them  started  to  eating  other  feed  which 
is  fully  as  good  and  not  so  laborious  to  pre- 
pare. 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  the  above 
feed  you  may  add  green  onion,  or  dried 
onion  chopped  fine,  or  green  alfalfa  or  any' 
other  green  which  they  like. 

A  TIMELY  WARNING 

To  feed  very  small  quantities  Is  a  verv 
good  rule.  Make  them  clean  It  up;  don't 
leave  considerable  which  Is  not  eaten  to  sour 
on  the  board  or  ground.  Sour  crop  may  be 
the  result — and  they  go  fast  from  this  cause. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  this  splendid  industry  is 
in  "free-ranging"  these  little  fellows  In  the 
fine  spring  days  In  California— on  new 
ground  all  the  time,  where  they  get  Insects 
and  green  feed — where  they  are  growing 
into  a  big  check  for  much-needed  use  h. 
the  fall. 

ALABAMA  FARMER 

BEATS  THE  H.  C.  L. 


Smokes  Meat  by  Simple  Easy  Method 
That  Saves  All  Shrinkage 


E.  Ult3eh,  Florence,  Ala.,  uses  an 
easy,  better  method  of  smoking  meat 
for  home  use  and  market.  He  says: 
"For  years  I  have  been  using  Wright's 
Smoke.  I  tell  you  it  is  fine.  The  meat 
has  such  a  fine  taste  and  no  insects 
trouble  it.  I  simply  won't  go  back  to 
the  old  way.  This  year  I  smoked  eight 
hogs  and  the  meat  is  fine — it  sells  like 
hot  cakes." 

Mr.  Ultseh  simply  paints  his  meat 
with  Wright's  Smoke,  eliminating  all 
bother  and  loss.  Wright's  Ham  Pickle 
is  fine  for  sugar  curing — simply  mix 
with  27  pounds  of  salt  and  pack  meat 
in  It.  Get  these  genuine,  guaranteed 
Wright  Pure  Food  Products  from  your 
dealer. 

Simply  send  your  name  to  E.  H. 
Wright  Co.,  826 -D  Broadway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  valuable  illustrated  book 
on  expert  methods  of  curing  meat. 
Also  learn  how  you  can  get  a  com- 
plete, highest  grade  butchering  set  at 
lowest  factory  cost. — Advertisement 


Twelfth 
National  Orange 
Show 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

February  17-27.  , 

The  Greatest  Show  Ever 
Held 

A  golden  exposition  of 
Beauty 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
such  a  sight.  Feature  dis- 
plays, industrial  exhibits, 
entertainment. 

10  BIG  DAYS! 


Skinner  Irrigation 
Company 

Complete  nozzle  lines  all  ready  to 
erect  include:  A  brass  globe  valve, 
hand  turning  union,  flushing  valve,  rol- 
ler bearing  nangers  for  every  15  feet, 
nozzles  for  every  three  freet,  and  the 
pipe  all  ready  for  the  nozzles.  For  price 
mention  lengths  and  widths  of  each 
piece  to  cover,  for  garden,  field,  or- 
chard, green-house  and  lawn.  Skinner 
Irrigation  Co.,  5523  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


"Cheery  Acres  Registered 

Hampshire  Swine" 

For  Sale — Choice,  growthy  HOGS 
OF  ALL  AGES,  raised  on  HOME- 
GROWN feeds,  at  FARMERS' 
PRICES.  All  either  sired  by  or  bred 
to  O.  U.  R.  MASTERPIECE  AGAIN, 
GRAND  CHAMPION  Ventura  Fair. 
My  pen  of  seven  months  old  fat 
barrows  brought  lc  to  l%c  MORE 
per  lb.  than  ANY  OTHERS  of  ANT 
breed  from  butcher  at  Riverside 
Fair. 

CARL  G.  MEINERS, 
OJAI,  VENTURA  CO.,  CAL. 


300  SACKS  SALINAS  BURBANKS, 

(Mountain  Grown) 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

B.  E.  BURGER,  Placer ville,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD    AND  PARK 


—  a  ver/fab/e 
Encyclopedia  on 
Aqriculture  and 
Horticulture  — 

Gives  Practical  Information  Which 
Will  Enable  Anyone  to  Be 
Successful  Raising 

FLOWERS,  FRUITS  OR 
VEGETABLES 

Contains  treatises  on  Soil;  Irri- 
gation; Fertilization;  Poultry; 
Growing  Melons.  Vegetables,  Fruit, 
Flowers,  Cotton,  Grains,  Grasses, 
etc.  Includes  Calendar  for  plant- 
ing seeds,  sets,  plants  and  trees  of 
all  kinds.  Describes  preferred  va- 
rieties and  tells  how  to  prepare  soli, 
plant,  cultivate  and  care  for,  har- 
vest and  market  all  products  of 
California  and  the  West.  Every 
subject  Is  treated  In  a  thorough 
manner  and  the  Information  Is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  our  section. 

This  catalog  is  invaluable  for 
dome,  market  or  farm  gardener,  for 
the  poultryman,  dairyman,  stock- 
man, horticulturist,  or  producer  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain  or  hay. 

Write  or  call  for  catalog  now. 
Free  Upon  Request 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

620  South  Spring  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


"Sincerity  in 
Shoemaking 
for  More  than 
Forty  Years* 


An  Honorbilt 
Drtu  Shoe— 
Style  that 
Endure*. 
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Fancy-Leaved  Caladiums 


THE  fancy-leaved  Caladiums  are 
preferred  by  many  plant  lovers 
to  Begonias.  The  colorings  are 
bright  and  distinct,  and  the  mark- 
ings beautiful.  Pink,  red  and  white 
usually  predominate.  They  demand 
a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  and 
rich  soil. 

AND  CARE 
PROPAGATION 
Leaf  mold, 
sandy  loam,  and 
sand  comprise  a 
s  u  1 1  a  b  1  y  rich, 
friable  soil.  Dratn- 
a  g  e  should  be 
p  r  o  v  1  ded.  The 
caladiums  should , 
be  kept  In  a  tem- 
perature of  not  I 
less  than  75  de- 
grees Until  well  Helen  Temple 
established,  then  accustomed  to  less 
warmth.  In  the  fall  when  th<  foliage 
dies  down  withhold  water  to  retard 
growth,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  be- 
come too  dry. 

Lay  pots  on  their  sides  In  a  dry, 
warm  basement  until  March,  when 
they  should  he  taken  up  and  planted 
In  moss.  Shake  all  of  the  old  soil 
from  roots,  or  tubers,  place  In  flats 
with  a  layer  of  moss  as  a  bed  and 
about  an  inch  for  covering.  Keep 
moist.  When  a  good  growth  has  be- 
gun place  In  4-inch  pots,  using  the 
soil  mixture  advised  for  a  rich, 
friable  soil.  Do  not  allow  to  become 
crowded  but  repot  as  soon  as  there  are 
signs  of  this.  Moss  Is  used  by  roost 
florists  to  aid  rapid  germination.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however.  Clean  sand 
also  may  be  used. 


Aspidistras 


ORIGINALLY,  the  Aspidistra  came 
from  China.  Owing  to  its  hardi- 
ness and  adaptability  it  Is  one  of  our 
most  popular  house  plants.  It  will 
thrive  in  dark  hallways  or  corners 
where  other  plants  would  die.  I  can 
recommend  it  for  any  undecorated  cor- 
ner where  few  other  plants  will  grow. 
PROPAGATION  AND  CULTIVATION 
The  Aspidistra  is  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  also  the  rhizomes. 
When  propagating  by  plant  division, 
divide  In  late  winter  and  pot  at  once 
in  equal  portions  of  leaf  mold  and 
sand.  When  using  the  rhizomes  or 
tubers,  cut  them  In  pieces  about  three 
inches  long,  burying  in  leaf  mold  and 
sand.  Keep  flats  at  temperatures  of 
not  less  than  76  degrees  until  the 
plants  are  well  sprouted;  then  pot  in 
three  or  four-Inch  pots.  Keep  well 
watered  during  propagation. 

The  Aspidistra  Is  easily  cared  for. 
It  requires  an  abundance  of  water, 
however.  Wipe  the  foliage  clean  with 
a  damp  cloth,  then  go  over  it  oc- 
casionally with  a  pure  vegetable  oil, 
which  furnishes  a  gloss. 


Schizanthus 


THE  Schizanthus  Is  commonly  called 
"Poor  Man's  Orchid."  However,  it 
is  easily  grown  and  well  adapted  to 
window  boxes  and  pot-plants.  Being  a 
native  of  Chile,  It  demands  a  warmer 
situation  than  many  of  our  North 
American  plants. 

The  Schizanthus  Is  an  annual.  Seed 
sown  In  September  will  produce  early 
spring  blooms. 

Sow  In  flats.  Indoors  or  under  a 
frame..  Transplant  as  soon  as  possible 
into  larger  flats  or  thumb  pots,  trans- 
planting again  when  they  become  well- 
established,  stocky  plants,  to  lancer 
pots  or  window  boxes.  The  seed  soil  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  all  Beedllngs. 
Finally  transplant  to  any  good  fibrous 
loam,  enriched  with  rotted  cow  manure 
or  leaf- mold. 

Red  spider  sometimes  attacks  the 
young  plants,  hut  may  be  controlled  by 
frequent  spraying  with  clean  water. 
A  mild  soap  solution  or  salt  spray  also 


Is  good,  followed  with  a  spray  of  clear 
water.  Red  spiders  are  indicated  when 
the  foliage  of  a  plant  turns  yellow. 
They  attack  plants  that  become  too  dry, 
especially  when  the  temperature  Is 
warm  and  dry.  Keep  your  greenhouse 
moist. 


Calceolarias 


THE  cultivation  of  Calceolarias  as 
a  house  plant  has  become  popular 
recently,  due  to  Its  bright  colorings. 
Being  a  native  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  regions,  the  Calceolaria  must 
be  treated  as  other  tropical  plants. 

It  will  die  from  lack  of  water  more 
quickly  than  many  of  our  native  plants. 
The  soil  roust  be  rich  in  humus,  well 
drained  and  always  moist,  though  not 
soggy.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  wash  the 
leaves.  Calceolarias  are  very  particu- 
lar about  their  roots.  They  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  crowded  and 
should  be  repotted  often. 

The  Calceolaria  never  should  be 
grown  In  a  room  flooded  with  gas 
fumes  or  heat.  It  will  thrive  only  In 
cool  moist  air.  After  once  becoming 
diseased.  It  Is  Impossible  to  remedy  the 
condition  and  it  is  well  to  discard  the 
plants. 

METHOD  OF  PROPAGATION  . 

The  Calceolaria  seed  is  very  fine. 
Sow  in  flats  In  thoroughly  moistened, 
sifted  sand  and  one-quarter  sandy 
loam.  Cover  the  seed  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  keeping  warm  and  moist  at  all 
times  to  cause  germination,  which 
should  occur  within  ten  days.  The 
first  sowing  in  June  should  bring  blos- 
soms the  following  March.  The  sow- 
ings may  be  continued  until  September. 
As  soon  as  the  little  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  transplant  into  thumi 
pots,  in  soil  composed  of  equal  part* 
of  sand,  leaf-moid  and  loam.  Provide 
ample  drainage  of  gravel  and  a  bit  of 
charcoal.  Transfer  to  seven-inch  pots 
before  blooming.  Always  keep  the  lit- 
tle plants  in  an  atmosphere  similar  tq 
that  In  which  they  were  grown  before 
transplanting.  When  they  beirln  to 
show  signs  of  buds,  a  little  liquid  ma- 
nure added  to  the  water*  will  givt 
added  strength.  As  la  the  case  with 
all  blooming  plants,  the  water  should  be 
increased  as  soon  as  flowering  begins 

Calceolaria*  will  bloom  for  many 
weeks.  As  soon  as  they  begin  bloom- 
ing, transfer  to  situations  where  there 
is  less  moisture  In  the  atmosphere,  and 
protect  from  heat  and  draughts. 

After  the  blossoms  begin  forming, 
there  Is  very  little  tendency  toward 
crowding  of  roots;  repotting,  therefore, 
seldom  Is  necessary.  The  Calceolaria 
also  may  be  started  with  cuttings  from 
the  old  plants,  although  best  results 
are  obtained  from  seed. 


February  Work 


FEBRUARY  Is  the  beginning  of 
spring  in  many  parts  of  California. 
If  the  garden  has  not  been  "turned 
over,"  It  is  not  too  late  to  give  it  a 
thorough  stirring  up.  Fertilizer  should 
be  spaded  under  when  possible. 

Much  pruning  should  be  done  this 
month.  Use  the  prunlnga  for  starting 
new  plants  and  shrubs.  Start  all  cut- 
tings in  clean  sand. 

February  often  Is  the  best  month 
for  fertilizing  the  lawn.  Dig  out  the 
poor  spots  and  sow  new  seed- 
It  is  too  early  for  much  outdoor 
sowing  in  the  interior  and  coastal  re- 
gions, but  seeds  should  be  sown  under 
glass.  Hot  beds  and  cold  frames  fur- 
nish a  means  of  bringing  the  seed- 
lings in  shape  for  early  planting. 

Plant  and  transplant  sweet  peas, 
asters,  antirrhinum,  calliopsis,  celosia, 
chrysanthemums,  salvia,  carnations, 
pansies,  Shasta  daisies,  verbenas  and 
petunias  this  month.  Where  the 
weather  is  cold  and  unsettled  do  not 
attempt  outside  planting  of  any  but 
the  hardy  cuttings,  which  should  be 
protected.  Bulbs  to  plant  this  month 
are  the  cartas,  tuberoses,  carinas,  gla- 
diolus, dahlias  and  narcissus.  If  your 
bulb  beds  need  plant  food  and  fer- 
tilization has  been  delayed,  dried 
blood  and  bone  meal  may  be  spaded 
under  Just  before  planting  the  bulbs. 


Extraordinary  Novelties  in 
Flowers  and  Fruit  for  1922 


30-40  Tons  to  the  Acre 
THE  DIENER  TOMATO 

Moat  perfect  aver  raised.  Firm,  deep-red 
tleab;  free  from  acid  taste.  Drought  and 
bllghl-realatanl.  Flourishes  In  almost  any 
soil.  Plies  of  the  DIENER  TOMATO 
SEED,  sample  pkg.  26c,  %  acre  pag.  60c. 
1  acre  pkg.  tilt. 

RUFFLED  MONSTER  PETUNIAS 

DIKVEB'8  (Single) 
Largest  and  moat  beautiful  vsrletlea  ever 
created.  Bead  In  the  following  colors; 
Pink,  strong  veined  center;  Red;  Varie- 
gated; While;  Red,  black  center;  Pale 
lliac-plnk.  large  veined  center;  mtxed. 
For  others,  somewhat  smaller  tbaa  the 
Ruffled  Monster,  see  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG.    Any  of  the  above,  too  pkg. 

DIOER'S  PINK  GLORY 
Tba  novelty  petunia  for  ltlt,  Pure 
flame-rose  pink  without  a  trace  of  pur- 
ple Flowers  three  to  four  Inchea  la  di- 
ameter. The  moat  gorgeous  Petunia  ever 
marketed. 

This  seed  Is  60c  per  package 
TUB  FOUR  GREATEST  GLADIOLI 
"Jack    London"     "Thomas  T.  Kent" 
"Anna  Eberlua"     "Mrs.  M.  E.  Rotbls" 
Tba  four  flnaat  Gladioli  In  art  at  aero  Prefusa  la 
bloom  and  long-lived  after  cutting.  They  have  "on 
Kimlrauoo  wherever  abown  and  are  fat  exceed- 
log  all  other  Tertetlaa  la  popularity.   Priced  and 
illustrated  In  color  la  our  CATALOG     OUR  1M 
catalog  eill  ba  aent  upon  receipt  of  Me  In 
■lamps  which   amount  mar  ba  dedacled  wbaa 
•ending  first  order. 

Richard  Diener  Co.,  Inc. 

Originators  and  growers  of  the  Largest 

and  Fl  .eat  Gladioli  In  the  World 
Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cat. 


Montague  Wall  Caainv 
and  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  far 
Surface  Irrifation. 

Oil  and  Water  Tanks 
Siphona,  Stacks  anal  Steel 
Flumes. 

Write  for  Price  List  Num 
ber  4. 


Montague 

Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

San  Franci  sco. 


BEES 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Apiary 
Department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co 
the  finest  quality  of  Bee-keepers'  Rap 
plies  at  fair  prices 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  n> 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-keepers,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  la  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  eonstant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue,  and.  If  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


Tut  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO 

APIAR*  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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Elizabeth's  Fairy- 


A  Little  Story  By 
1     Jean  Jerome 


COULD  the  good  fairies  have  given 
Elizabeth  Houston  her  dearest 
desire,  she  would  have  been 
quick  to  make  a  choice  for  all  her 
thirteen  years  she  had  wanted  to  learn 
to  play  the  piano. 

But  misfortune  had  fallen  upon  the 
Houston  household  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Houston,  and  for  the  past  eight  yearf, 
it  had  been  necessary  for  Elizabeth's 
mother  to  work,  leaving  Elizabeth  to 
take  care  of  the  household  tasks  and 
her  younger  brother,  after  school. 

Fortunately  they  owned  the  rambling 
white  house  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  street 
in  a  small  town  in  California,  but  there 
had  been  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come before  Elizabeth's  mother  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

Still  it  was  Impossible  for  Elizabeth 
to  have  her  wish  fulfilled. 

"Some  day,  mother,"  she  would  say, 
"when  It  is  really,  truly  possible,  I  am 
going  to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  even  thinking  about 
It  now,  but  I  know  some  day,  my  good 
fairy  will  choose  to  wave  her  magic 
wand." 

And  she  would  return  to  her  work 
with  a  smile,  for  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  as  well  as  her  nose  had  the 
natural  habit  of  turning  up,  a  sunny 
disposition  having  been  her  endow- 
ment. 

IT  WAS  Elizabeth's  custom  each 
evening  upon  her  return  from  school, 
to  do  the  daily  marketing,  and  on  this 
particular  day  as  she  walked  down  the 
street,  a  tiny  tot  with  dancing  yellow 
curls  darted  across  the  street. 

Elizabeth  gave  a  quick  glance  to  the 
right.  Horror  transfixed  her  to  the 
spot-  A  large  automobile  was  coming 
down  ihe  street  at  terrific  speed.  Evi- 
dently the  driver  had  lost  control  of  the 
machine,  and  the  baby  had  stopped  to 
play  directly  in  the  path  of  the  big 
machine. 

There  was  no  time  for  Elizabeth  to 
debate  upon  whether  or  not  the  driver 
would  be  able  to  turn  out  of  the  way. 
She  must  act  Immediately. 

Dropping  her  basket,  she  threw  her- 
self forward,  caught  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  rolled  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
Just  as  the  big  car  rushed  past.  The 
rush  of  dusty  air;  the  smell  of  gaso- 


line, and  the  terror  of  the  moment 
overcame  her. 

WHEN  she  opened  her  eyes  a 
strange  face  that  she  thought, 
was  the  most  beautiful  she  had  ever 
seen,  was  bending  over  her. 

Tears  stood  in  the  large  dark  eyea 
and  the  lips  trembled  as  they  spoke. 

"Little  girl,  little  girl,  I  have  never 
seen  you  before,  but  as  I  came  down 
the  street  looking  for  Bobby,  who  has 
a  naughty  habit  of  running  away,  I 
saw  you  throw  yourself  in  front  of  that 
machine  and  save  him  from  a  terrible 
death.  The  doctor  says  you  were  just 
stunned  from  the  shock  and  Bobby  is 
all  right,  except  for  a  few  scratches. 

"But,  dear,  whatever  can  I  do  to  re- 
pay you?  If  only  there  is  bo  me  way 
In  which  I  can  show  my  appreciation. 
Won't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  reward  me," 
Elizabeth  replied.  "I  am  only  thankful 
that  I  was  there  and  could  protect  your 
little  boy  from  that  terrible  machine-" 
"Oh,  but  you  must  let  me  do  some- 
thing for  you.  I  want  to  so  very 
much." 

AS  SHE  looked  down  at  her,  she 
seemed  to  Elizabeth  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  good  fairy  that  she  felt 
was  always  near  her,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  she  answered. 

"If  you  would  only  give  me  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  some  money — enough, 
well  enough  to  pay  for  piano  lessons — I 
should  be  happy.  But  I  should  prefer 
to  earn  the  money." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  I  know  how  we 
can  arrange  it  splendidly  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some 
trustworthy  person  to  take  care  of 
Bobby  a  couple  of  afternoons  a  week, 
and  so  far  I  have  been  unsuccessful, 
unless — " 

Elizabeth  glanced  up  at  her  quickly. 

— "unless  you  would  come  over  after 
school  and  take  care  of  him.  I  feel  I 
can  trust  you,  for  you  have  shown  you 
love  children,  and  I  should  be  happy 
to  pay  you  a  dollar  each  afternoon.  Do 
you  think  that  would  pay  for  the  les- 
sons?" 

"Oh,  yes:  more  than  pay  for  them," 
Elizabeth  answered,  "and  I  am  the  hap- 
piest person  In  the  world,  I  believe." 

"Yea,  you  are  ONE  of  the  happiest 
persons  in  the  world,"  replied  Bobby's 
mother.    "I  am  the  other." 


How  Would  You  Like  Such  a  "Pony"? 

A  happy  party  of  South  American  younslcrs  enjoying  a  ride  in  their 
Llama-drawn  carl.  The  Llama  is  a  gentle  beast-of-burden,  related 
to  the  theep  and  goat  — International  Photo. 


It  IS 

everything 

you  need  mfj^m 

chocolat 


AND  COCOA  US 


-everything 
inone+ 

Why  bother  with  cake  chocolate 
for  baking  and  cooking— and  cocoa 
for  drinking— when  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  serves  every  pur- 
pose? No  fuss!  No  waste!  It  comes 
to  you  already  ground— ready  for 
the  spoon !  Say*  Gear-ar-delly"  and 
send  for  our  new  recipe  booklet. 


D.GHIR.ARDELLI  CO. 
Sine*  1851      San  Francisco 


ELECTRIFY 
YOUR  WATER  SUPPLY 


The  Autowater  System,  will  do  it 

With  the  Goulds  Hi-Speed  Autowater  System  you 
can  have  running  water  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
a  day  for  current. 

Come  in  and  look  at  the  Autowater  System.  It's 
simple  and  compact — takes  up  about  the  room  Of  a 
trunk — capacity  180  gallons  an  hour. 

Let  us  prove  its  fitness  for  your  home. 

SMITH-BOOTH-USHER  CO. 

Machinery.  Industrial  ana  Contractori'  Eoulpraant,  SuppIIm 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
We  save  you   middleman's  profit 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  6th  St.  Oakland,  Cat. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  la  the 
ear*  of  bee*.   Bend  for  late  price  list  and 
tree  booklet 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

MM  K.  16th  St.,  Lot  Anrelea,  OaL 
FAGKEB8  or  AIRLINE  HONEY 
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Save  the  Water 
You  Have" 


— /.  B.  Lippincott,  C.  E.  (Famous  Engineer) 


No  Waste  of  Water  Herd 

FREE 

"cModern  Irrigation  ^Methods' 

By  Eminent  Authorities 
For  your  free  copy  of  this  helpful  book,  B>n/e 

Concrete  Machinery  &  Supply  Co* 

2014  Santa  Fe  Ave.         Phone  14729  Los  Angeles 


Dependable 
power  furnished 
by  the  new 
Bean  6  h.  p. 
engine 
or  the 
reliable 
Novo 


Will  your  Sprayer  do  this? 


Will  it  cover  your  trees  quickly  and  thoroly 
when  conditions  say  "spray  now!"?  Can  you 
keep  the  pressure  exactly  where  you  want  it, 
and  use  the  full  capacity  of  the  outfit?  Does 
it  have  sufficient  reserve  power?  Can  you 
take  out  any  valve  in  two  minutes  without 
stopping  the  engine  or  lowering  the  pressure? 
If  your  sprayer  doesn't  meet  these  vital  con- 
ditions,you  need  a  1922  Bean.  There's  a  size 
for  every  grower,  and  the  same  dependable 
features  are  found  in  every  size.  Don't  post- 
pone the  purchase  of  adequate  spraying 
equipment  for  1922  is  your  year  if  you  take 
care  of  your  trees. 


Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  new  Bean  catalog 
and  new  and  tower  Bean  prices. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Original;,  ,f  thi  fir  it  high  srtliurs  ifrajtr  /  . 

1  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  „ 


"R^1  Power 
u  Sprayers ; 


Tendon0  Tracts  A  a  Tscfonafcal  TTcaina 

By  Walter  H.  Gardner 


THE  RANCHER  WHO  HAS  A 
CONSIDERABLE  EQUIPMENT 
sooner  or  later  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  know 
s  o  m  e  t  hlng  of 
manganese  steel. 
Tractor  treads 
are  made  of  it; 
s  o  are  drive 
sprockets;  pump 
runners;  wearing 
plates  —  an  in- 
creasing' number 
of  parts  that 
must  stand  up 
under  abrasive 
wear. 

For  this  pecu- 
W,  H.  Gardner  liar  metal  does 
not  wear  as  do  harder  and  more  crys- 
talline steels.  It  is  soft  rather  than 
brittle— and  exceptionally  tough!  Its 
outer  skin  can  be  filed — a  lUtle;  but 
the  lathe  tool  can't  touch  it.  It  acts 
almost  like  a  rubber  rather  than  like 
a  steel.  A  homely  comparison  would 
be  to  liken  it  to  caramel  candy — and 
to  compare  the  more  crystalline  steels 
to  a  lump  of  sugar.  The  sugar  is 
harder,  but  crunches  to  pieces  between 
the  teeth;  while  it  takes  a  lot  of 
chewing  to  conquer  the  caramel! 

Manganese  costs  half  again  as  much 
as  ordinary  steels  and  lasts  two  to 
seven  times  as  long.  When  cast  in  the 
foundry  It  is  glass-hard  and  brittle 
and  has  to  be  quenched  in  cold  water 
to  toughen  it — a  process  Just  contrary 
to  the  treatment  given  other  steels. 
It  can't  be  machined  and  it  can't  be 
reworked  by  a  blacksmith.  And  it  can 
always  be  detected — no  one  can  ever 
fool  you  on  manganese  steel.  For  it 
is  quite  non-magnetic — there's  no  pull 
when  you  hold  a  magnet  against  It — 
whether  it  be  a  toy  one  or  the  heavy 
part  of  an  old  magneto! 

ON*  A  SUMMER  NIGHT  YOU 
HAVE  DRIVEN  your  automobile  down 
in  the  river  bottom  and  been  de- 
lighted at  the  way  the  motor  picked 
up  in  the  cooler,  damper,  heavier  air. 
but  why?  Scientists  have  had  a  hard 
time  explaining  that  apparently  sim- 
ple thing.  There  have  been  many 
faulty  explanations.  Some  said  that 
the  moisture  in  the  air  expanded  to 
steam  and  gave  added  power  In  the 
cylinders.  But  of  course  there  wasn't 
enough  moisture  for  that! 

Others  said  that  the  water  was  dis- 
associated by  heat  to  its  atomic  parts 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — that  the 
newly-freed  oxygen  combined  with 
the  carbon  and  burned  it  out,  while 


the  hydrogen  united  with  more  oxygen 
and  exploded  with  an  addition  to  the 
power.  Arrant  nonsense— for  the  heat 
isn't  great  enough  to  disassociate  the 
water — and  if  it  did  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  could  only  reunite  in  the 
same  proportions. 

Then  it  was  held,  with  more  rea- 
son, that  the  moisture  simply  had  a 
cooling  effect — sufficient  to  prevent 
pre-ignitlon:  to  hold  back  the  firing 
of  the  charge  from  the  heat  of  the 
motor  until  the  instant  of  the  spark. 

But  now  comes  a  new  series  of  ex- 
periments which  show  the  real  cause 
of  this  most  noticeable  and  beneficial 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  finely  di- 
vided water  particles  in  the  fuel  In- 
take. It  seems  that  in  a  very  hot  mo- 
tor running  on  "dry"  fuel  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  last  part  of  the  com- 
bustion in  the  cylinder  (for  remember 
that  gasoline  doesn't  explode,  but 
burns)  to  take  place  at  so  rapid  a 
rate  as  virtually  to  be  an  explosion — 
with  too  heavy  a  knock  on  the  piston 
just  at  the  time  It  has  nearly  reached 
the  end  of  the  power  stroke. 

The  explanation  as  to  why  this 
should  be  is  a  little  hazy — perhaps  the 
heat  of  the  gases  Is  raised  to  a  critical 
point  by  the  first  part  of  the  combus- 
tion. Anyway,  the  water  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  fuel  charge  burn 
evenly  clear  to  the  end  of  the  stroke; 
thus  doing  away  with  that  little  whip- 
lash of  an  explosion  right  at  the  end. 
Accordingly,  any  device  that  effec- 
tively introduces  a  finely  divided  spray 
of  water  to  the  cylinders  la  a  good 
thing  for  any  tractor. 

THE  HUMBLE  PISTON  RINO  is 
receiving  a  lot  of  attention  lately — 
that  little  ring  that  should  be  a  last- 
ing symbol  of  wedlock  between  piston 
and  cylinder.  But  sometimes  the  cyl- 
inder develops  eccentricities,  the  pis- 
ton gets  a  slap  and  there's  friction  all 
around! 

One  stunt  has  been  to  put  a  spring 
back  of  the  ring.  This  seems  to  com- 
pensate for  some  Irregularities  and 
stops  "piston-slap"  for  a  while  at 
least.  This  has  a  tendency,  however, 
to  produce  too  much  wall  tension. 

A  ring  now  being  offered  is  made  in 
two  pieces,  with  a  tiny  spring  of 
slightly  corrugated  steel  between.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  spring  perpetually 
forces  the  upper  half  of  the  ring  to 
contact  with  the  upper  shoulder  of  the 
groove  and  the  lower  half  against  the 
under  shelf — closing  the  path  for  lost 
Compression  and  wasted  oil.  And  this 
ring  seems  to  stop  slap. 

Not   that  It  centers  the  piston— It 
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IlltuU-tliun    Courteij  Krorer  Mo(on.  Co. 


Conquering  Difficulties 


rHIS  orchardist  believes  in  tub-soiling.  With  the  four-wheel-drive 
tractor  shown,  he  is  not  daunted  by  a  stiff  grade.  This  remarkable 
machine,  a  product  of  California  brains  and  industry,  embodies  entirely 
new  principles  of  design,  combining  power  on  all  wheels  with  a  unique 
type  of  "tread"  that  is  said  to  give  almost  positive  traction  under  con- 
ditions  heretofore    considered    unsuited   to   the    wheel-type  tractor. 
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can't  do  that — but  it  does  hold  It  to 
a  prescribed  path  that  may  have  but 
one  contact  with  the  cylinder  wall  and 
so  stops  the  tapping  and  further  de- 
velopment of  irregularity.  But  two- 
piece  rings  should  be  used  only  in  the 
two  lower  grooves — never  in  the  topi 


Does  the  Tractor  Com- 
pete With  the  Horse? 

rHE  advocate*  of  animal 
power,  the  average  farm- 
er, and  even  those  of  the 
tractor  industry,  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  tractor  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  the  horse, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  in  competition  with  the 
horse. 

The  tractor  has  ushered  in 
a  new  system  of  farming. 
Even  aside  from  its  unlimited 
adaptability  for  belt  work,  it 
brings  advantages  that  nothing 
else  can  provide.  It  means 
better  soil  preparation,  extra 
acreage,  soil  conservation 
through  deeper  plowing,  big- 
ger yields  per  man  and  per 
acre,  insurance  against  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  and, 
the  most  important,  final  ad- 
vantage of  greater  profits  to 
the  farmer  himself. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  farm  tractor.  The  farm 
tractor  is  not  in  competition 
with  the  horse.  The  tractor 
has  created  industry  where  in- 
dustry did  not  heretofore 
exist. 

— The  Caterpillar  Times. 


tor  In  many  modern  motors  the  top 
ring  may  almost  clear  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  wall  at  the  height  of  the 
stroke.  Look  to  your  rings!  Few  au- 
tomobile or  tractor  owners  replace 
their  rings  often  enough! 


Investigate 


the    cheapest  method 
of  pumping  water  for 
irrigation  and 
domestic  use 


Capacities 
from  200  to  6500 
gallons  per  hour. 


Large  stocks  of  engines,  Myers 
pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  motors 
and  pump  supplies. 

Write  for  particulars 

Shaw-Palmer-Bakewell  Co. 


419  E.  Third  St. 

Pico  2306 


Los  Angelen 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

^•^•K       hand  POWER. 

®Sti 

One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  eat  any  itump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  bcit  inch 
Heel  cable.  NeDiitnjf— No 
Etpsese  lor  Teaau  or  Power 

Works  byleverase- 
principle  ai  a  lack. 


umpPulIer 


Made  of  the  finest  

guaranteed  against  breakage 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Coy 
crn  men  t  experts. 

Write  today  (or  tree  book- 
let on  Land  I  tearing. 
Ike  FiU.atrtek  Predicts 
Cerpo  ration 
M  JokiSl..  NewTork 
152  Mission  Street.  Box  M 
Saa  Francisco,  CaL 


Absolutely  Pare 
None  Better 


COFFEE! 
8  LBS.    Postpaid  $1.35 

Cash  with  order.  Money  back  guarantee 

Pyramid  Products  Co. 


P.  a  Box  2618      S.n  Franoiaoo,  Cal.     ckundy.  u 


Me  QUAY- NO  I?  HI 

PISTON  BINS 


For  Every  Purpose  and  Price 


It  pays  to  replace  worn  and  leaky  piston  rings 
with  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings.    They  will 


increase  power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and 
decrease  oil  and  carbon  troubles  in 
any  make  or  model  of  passenger  car, 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  engine. 
The  McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete 
for  every  need.  Through  the  addition 
of  McQuay-Norris  WAINWRIGHT 
Pistons  and  Piston  Pins  to  the  Mc- 


Quay-Norris Piston  Ring  line,  you  can  now 
secure  for  your  gas  engines  complete  McQuay- 


MeOuAV-NORRis       Norris-made  Piston,  Piston  Pin  and 
WAINWRIGHT    Piston  RinS  equipment. 
pistons  c  pins      Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  of  piston 
rings  to  gas  engine  operation.  Address 
Dept.  A  K 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


$*f  OVL  U^wWooe — for 
I  greatest  power. 
In  Canada  Prevents  loss 
$1.50  ofgasbymeans 
of  its  exclusive  two-piece 
design,  which  creates 
even  outward  expansion 
all  around  the  ring,  thus 
maintaining  equal  pres- 
sure against  the  cylinder 
wall.  Always  install  with 
one  eUiparont  Ring  in  the 
top  groove. 


v  Y        control  oil 


-to 

  oil.  Its 

In  Canada  Special  reser- 
$1.25  voircollectsex- 
cess  oil  from  the  cylinder 
wall  on  each  down  stroke, 
emptying  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Install  one  in  top  groove, 
regardless  of  which  com- 
pression rings  are  used 
in  lower  grooves. 


»rt  jiffy-Grip— 

lie  a  lower  -  priced, 
iTcanada  °ne -P'ece  ring 
50c  that  has  proved 
its  efficiency  within  the 
limits  of  one-piece  de- 
sign. Has  an  improved 
non-butting  joint  —  and 
velvet  finish  that  "seats 
in  a  jiffy."  Always  in- 
stall in  combination  with 
one  Suparcvt  Ring  in  top 
groove  of  each  piston. 


Snap  Rings  —  of  the 
highest  grade.  Raised 
above  the  ordinary  level 
of  "bulk"  rings  by  rhe 
care  and  uniform  accu- 
racy of  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  meth- 
ods. Packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton — and  rolled 
in  waxed  paper  which 
preserves  them  from 
rust  and  breakage. 


Made  of  Electric  Iron 


Send  for  This 
Garden  Guide 


FREE 


Hints  on  Gardening 
"It  Tells  You  How" 


SEEDS 


TREES— PLANTS 


That  Give  Satisfaction 
That  Have  Quality 


MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  South  Main  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(Under  Rosslyn  Hotel) 


Theae  girls  nee  HOOVER'S  ™"hod 
and  raieed  J.126  efcJuks  in  1921  Hondrea. 
mora  did  aa  well.  Farm  foods  and  ham— 
made  outfit  Died.  No  egg  dopes  nor 
tonics  Full  information  for  stamp 
S.  Expert,  Morrtsonville,  Illinois. 


Our  Setmnttfia  Method  trail  atop  that 

STAMMER 

Study  at  Home  If  you  choose.  Send  for  free  300 
page  book.  It  tell*  bow  our  Natural  Guaranteed 
.  Method  gulcklycorrecta  Stammering  or  Stutlerli 
•  Write  THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE  (Founded  If 
17»  Lewti  Bid*..  71-77  Adelaide  Si,  Deuutt, 


MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR  ROUND  RESORT 

World's  Greatest  Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five  Trains  dally  at  convenient  hours 
Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 

Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest  near  to  Los 
Angeles.  Greateat  Journey  for  the  fare 
charged  In  the  world. 

Orange  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
50   miles   through    Orange   Groves  visiting 
twelve  cities.    Many  features. 

Write  for  beautifully  Illustrated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
EOS  ANGELES 


IK  H-P 

$35.50 

a  h-p 

$38.50 

-                   Smashed  on  5\7m  p 
OTTAWA  Engines.  Only  sold 

direct  from  factors.  sB04~fill 

t  month'.  trlsl.  Eur  V«*««»w 


Terms.     Writ,  for    7  H-P 

wrtJSPUS  $117.50 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 


4ll.,0ttm.b.  i 


io,  i2.  it.  a 

H-rst  iWarlcts. 


hee-ConAei/s  Poultrq  Book 


80  pages  chock  full  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 

'  w  to  keep 
Whether 


resting  of  cblcka.  culling  of  bens,  etc.  Tells  bow  to  keep 
nsksr  - 


chickens  healthy  and  bow  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conker's  Book  Is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  8  cents  In  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  O.  B.  CONKEV  CO.  Ir.sSwj.  CJaisUsa,  Oil. 
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The  little  cares  that  fretted  me — 

1  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play. 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  rustling  of  the  trees. 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Dear  Friends: 

February  comes  again — the  shortest 
month  of  the  year,  but  a  month  that 
stands  out  as  a  bright  light  in  the 
march  of  time.  Each  year  at  this  time 
is  awakened  in  our  hearts  anew  the 
love  and  fealty  held  for  those  who 
stood  at  the  helm  when  our  country 
was  torn  by  enemies  and  the  struggle 
for  individual  freedom.  I  am  sure  you 
all  know  of  whom  I  write — our  be- 
loved Washington  and  Lincoln. 

We  read  much  of  the  seriousness  and 
sorrow  of  these  two  men,  and  truly 
there  was  cause.  But  every  one  knows 
of  Lincoln's  wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
in  spite  of  circumstances,  for  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  finding  the  humor- 
ous side  to  all  situations.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
failure  were  we  to  exclude  from  our 
life's  experience  that  quality  wherein 
one  may  find  a  bit  of  laughing,  sun- 
shiny mirth. 

One  time  at  a  spelling  match  Lin- 
coln was  asked  to  give  the  definition 
of  "love."  "Love,"  he  said,  "is  an 
agreeable  passion;  love  is  sometimes 
stronger  than  death  and  folks  that 
love  know  it." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  definition?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"I  got  it  from — from — oh,  that's  Just 
plain  horse-sense,"  he  replied. 

Later  came  the  word  "seraphim."  He 
spelled  it  correctly.  The  definition  was 
asked  for.  "The  kind  of  folks  we  may 
associate  with  if  we  keep  out  of  the 
"Slough  of  Despond,"  he  replied. 

"Tell  us  where  you  got  it,"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"I  found  it  In  Bunyon's  'Pilgrim's 
Progress'  one  night  as  I  lay  before  the 
fire  trying  to  learn  something  new. 
There  was  a  wolf  howling. down  in  the 
timber.  I  tried  to  learn  a  new  word 
between  each  howl.  This  was  the 
third,"  was  the  answer. 

He  felt  there  were  too  many  big 
things  in  the  world  to  worry  about 
trifles,  and  his  life  is  an  example  of 
this  belief.  And  surely,  dear  friands, 
if  we  could  but  look  for  the  humorous 
in  every  situation  we  would  soon  find 
that  this  quality  and  the  ability  to 
smile  is  as  important  to  the  race  as 
any  serious  problem  which  arises. 

Sincerely, 

To  Remove  Stains 

T^RUIT  and  Fruit  Juices.  Use  boll- 
■a  lng  water,  applying  bleach  If 
necessary.  Repeat  applications  of  boil- 
ing water,  poured  from  a  height. 

Grass.  (1)  Wash  with  cold  water 
and  soap;  bleach  If  necessary.  (2) 
Use  grain  or  wood  alcohol  or  ether,  ap- 
plied by  sponging.  For  colored  fabrics, 
apply  molasses  or  paste  of  soap  and 
cooking  soda  and  let  stand  over  night. 

Grease  and  Oils.  Cover  spots  with 
powdered  absorber  such  as  talcum, 
French  chalk,  fuller's  earth,  starch  or 
dry  meals;  let  stand  several  hours, 
then  brush  carefully,  repeating  If 
needed. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Coffee.  Use 

boiling  water,  bleaching  If  necessary 
with  potassium  permanganate  or  Ja- 
velle  water  (see  below).  If  cream  has 
been  added  to  coffee,  first  apply  a 
grease  solvent. 

Blood  and  Meat  Juice.  (1)  Rub  with 
naphtha  soap,  soak  In  warm  water  and 
wash.  (2)  A  paste  of  raw  starch  mixed 
with  cold  water  can  be  applied  to 
stains  on  flannel,  blankets  and  heavy 
goods. 

Ink.  (1)  Soak  fresh  stains  In  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk,  or  apply  absorbent. 
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IF  IT  is  possible  to  spare  the  space, 
every  girl  should  have  a  roomspf  her 

own. 

Girls  Instinctively  love  that  which 
is  beautiful  and  try  to  express  them- 
selves In  their  surroundings,  and  there 
Is  nothing  that  gives  a  girl  more  pride 
than  a  room  of  her  own.  Here,  too, 
she  can  go  when  wanting  to  think 
things  out  alone,  as  girls  often  do. 

WALLS  AND  FLOOR 

Walls  and  floors  since  they  form  the 
shell  of  the  room  naturally  should  be 
considered  first,  and  one's  own  taste 
may  govern  the  selection  of  the  color 
scheme. 

The  walls  may  be  tinted  any  deli- 
cate light  color,  or  an  Inconspicuous 
flowered  paper  with  the  preferred 
color  predominating  may  be  used.  But 
the  ceiling  should  be  either  cream  or 
white. 

The  woodwork  may  be  painted 
white,  ivory  or  French  gray,  as  desired. 
Smoothly  finished  floors,  partly  cov- 
ered with  rugs  are  easily  cared  for. 
Paint  or  varnish  may  be  applied  to  an 
old,  unfinished  wood  floor,  followed 
with  a  coat  or  two  of  wax  to  give  a 
polish.  If  desired,  attractive  rugs  can 
be  made  at  home  by  braiding,  cro- 
cheting, or  weaving  rags  and  odds  and 
ends  of  material. 

PAINTED  FURNITURE 

Nearly  every  girl  loves  painted  bed- 


room furniture,  and  really  It  Is  pref- 
erable and  much  prettier  than  cheap 
grades  of  oak  or  stained  wood.  Old 
bureaus,  bedsteads,  tables  and  chairs, 
even  though  quite  different  In  design, 
can  be  made  to  look  as  though  they 
belonged  together  if  carefully  painted 
white,  ivory  or  French  gray,  choosing, 
of  course,  the  same  color  as  the  wood- 
work. When  painting  furniture,  the 
old  finish  should  be  removed  with  any 
good  paint  remover,  and  the  wood 
sandpapered  smooth  before  paint  Is 
applied.  Usually,  one  coat  of  flat  and 
two  coats  of  enamel  will  suffice.  An 
improvised  dressing  table  can  be  made 
by  hanging  a  mirror  over  a  small  table 
and  finishing  the  table  with  a  valance 
of  cretonne  or  chintz. 

WINDOW  DRAPERIES 

And  speaking  of  cretonne  and  chintz, 
one  naturally  thinks  of  the  window 
draperies.  Simple,  durable,  softly- 
hanging  material  such  as  white  or 
cream  voile,  scrim,  Swiss,  or  cheese- 
cloth, hemmed  or  hemstitched,  makes 
good  washable  curtains,  which  may 
have  over-curtains  of  colored  or  fig- 
ured materials. 

A  few  cushions,  a  table  cover,  and 
the  bed  spread  and  pillow  shams  may 
carry  out  the  color  scheme  in  cretonne 
and  when  a  few  well-chosen  pictures 
and  some  books  have  been  added,  a 
once  unattractive  room  may  be  made 
into  a  bower  of  daintiness  that  will 
be  a  delight  to  the  heart  of  any  girl. 
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What  My  Community  Is  Doing  to  Make  Rural  Life 
More  Attractive — Cash  Prizes  Offered 

F  AST  month  we  announced  a  new  innovation — a  surprise  for  oar 
women  reader:    Here  it  it!    A  prize  contest  (for  paid  sub- 
scribers  only)  to  secure  an  exchange  of  ideas  concerning  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  affecting  rural  welfare  and  farm  social  life. 
HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZES 

For  the  best  letter  of  not  more  than  S00  words  dis- 
cussing the  above  subject  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

will  pay    $10 

For  the  letter  adjudged  second  best,  ORCHARD  and 

FARM  will  pay   5 

For  the  letter  adjudged  third  in  interest  and  value, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  pay   3 

No  doubt  the  subject  suggests  immediately  an  interesting  letter 
that  you  can  write  the  Household  Editor.  Do  it  now — while  you 
feel  the  "urge."  Three  subscribers  are  going  to  win  some  "pin 
money"  very  easily.  Why  not  resolve  to  be  one  of  the  "lucky  ones"? 

Letters  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the  20th  of  February.  Winners 
to  be  announced  in  the  March  number.  Write  your  letter  NOW  on 
the  subject,  "WHAT  MY  COMMUNITY  IS  DOING  TO  MAKE 
RURAL  LIFE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE."  Address  Isabel  Sinclair, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angeles. 
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(2)  Soap  stain  with  oxalic  acid  solu- 
tion, rinse  in  water  to  which  few  drops 
of  ammonia  are  added. 

Indelible  Pencil.  (1)  Soak  in  alcohol 
and  wash  with  water  and  soap. 

Shoe  Polish.  Black — Rub  with 
grease;  then  wash  In  thick  suds.  Use 
turpentine  on  wools  and  silks.  Brown 

— Soap  and  water;  sponge  wool  with 
alcohol;  then  wash  In  soap  and  water. 

GOOD  STAIN  REMOVERS 

Javelle  Water.  One-half  pound 
chloride  of  lime  dissolved  In  two  quarts 
cold  water.  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
washing  soda  in  one  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Pour  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
chloride  of  lime  Into  a  bottle  and  mix 
with  the  solution  of  washing  soda. 
Cork  and  keep  in  a  dark  place. 

Potassium  Permanganate.  Dissolve 
one  teaspoon  acid  crystals  In  one  pint 
water. 


Place  tarnished  silver  for  a  short 
time  ia  boiling  water  containing  a 
good-sized  lump  of  soda. 


Potatoes 

COLD  mashed  potatoes  may  be  re- 
heated satisfactorily  If  placed  In  a 
small  pan,  and  then  set  In  a  larger  pan 
of  hot  water  tightly  covered.  Keep 
water  at  boiling  point  for  Jialf  an  Mbur 
and  potatoes  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
Left-over  mashed  potatoes  are  delicious 
if  about  a  quarter  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  onion  Is  added  to  each  three- 
quarter  cup  of  potato,  adding  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Shape  into  cakes  and 
fry  In  deep  fat. 

The  following  Is  a  simple  but  deli- 
cious and  a  bit  "different"  way  to  pre- 
pare potatoes:  Select  large  smooth 
potatoes,  wash  thoroughly  and  bake  In 
a  moderate  oven  until  nearly  dona 
Then  remove,  cut  In  half  crosswise  and 
scoop  out  the  Inside,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  skin.  Mash  the  potato  and 
to  each  cupful  add  one-third  cup  of 
finely  chopped  onion  and  season  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Stuff 
the  shells  with  this  mixture,  fit  to- 
gether and  bake  In  slow  oven  until  the 
onion  Is  done. — George  Fitzgerald,  Los 
Angeles. — (H.) 


My  "Twine  Spool" 

MY  HUSBAND  often  remarked 
about  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  finding  string  when  it  was  wanted, 
and  one  rainy  evening  I  found  him 
busily  engaged  in  carving  out  a  U- 
shaped  article  from  a  piece  of  soft 
wood.  Into  this  he  fitted  a  large  spool 
through  which  had  been  run  a  heavy 
wire,  bent  to  form  a  handle  at  one 
end  as  In  the  illustration.  (He  re- 
marked that  an  old  shovel  handle 
would  make  even  a  better  holder.) 

The  handle  fitted  Into  grooves  and 
was  held  In  place  by  small  nails. 
When  completed  the  device  was  fas- 


tened to  the  window  frame  over  the 
sink  and  stained  to  match*  the  wood- 
word.  Thus  whenever  I  remove  a  piece 
of  string  from  a  parcel  I  can  wind  it 
on  the  spool  by  means  of  the  handle, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  matters 
In  the  world  now  to  find  a  piece  of 
this  useful  material  free  from  knots 
when  I  am  In  need  of  it. — Mrs.  Joseph 
King. 


Little  Helps 

AUNDER  all  clothes  before  they 

'  are  badly  soiled. 


Use  of  fruit  Improves  the  quality 
of  the  blood  and  prevents  acidity  In 
the  system. 


Built-in  cupboards  should  extend  to 
the  ceiling,  thus  giving  more  room  for 
storage  and  less  for  dirt. 


If  an  article  has  been  scorched  in 
Ironing,  wet  in  cold  water  and  lay 
In  the  bright  sunshine.  This  will  take 

the  mark  out  entirely. 


Eucalyptus  oil  will  remove  grease 
stains  from  any  kind  of  material  with- 
out injury.  Apply  the  oil  with  a  clean 
piece  of  flannel,  and  rub  the  material 
gently  until  the  stains  disappear. 

To  test  butter,  place  a  small  piece 
in  a  spoon  and  hold  it  over  a  gas 
flame.  If  good  and  pure  it  will  boll 
quietly  and  there  will  be  many  little 
bubbles  while  it  Is  doing  so.  If  adul- 
terated there  will  be  much  spluttering. 


ENJ0Y8  USING  DRESS 
PATTERN8 

"I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
patterns  and  consider  them 
better  at  IS  cents  than  others 
costing  36  and  40  cents." — 
Mrs.  R  C.  King,  Battler 
Mountain,  Nev. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 

Wot*— Compare  those  patterns,  as  to  price  and  stylo,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere  I 

~~  PREny  OosivMetf  ~ 

Chosen  by)  Isabel  Sinclair** 

These  costume*  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.     Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address. 
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3100 


88W — Girl's  Dress 


Cut  In  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  SH  yards  of  32-Inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


S8S8 — Junior's  Dress 
Cut  In  S  sizes:  12,  14  and  18  years.  A 
14-year  size  will  require  3  yards  of  38-lnch 
material.    Price  18  cents. 


313*       0479    H7f  JIS6 

3479 — Lady's  Under  Garment 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
38-38;  large,  40-42;  and  extra  large.  44-46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  3%  yards  of  38-Inch  material,  or 
3tt  yards  without  the  yoke.    Price  16  cents. 


3851 — Lady's  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34.  38.  38.  40,  42,  44  and 
48  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size 
requires  4%  yards  of  40-Inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  Is  2  V4  yards.  Price  16 
cents. 


3622 — House  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42.  44  and  46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-lnch  size  will 
require  7  yards  of  27-Inch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  iVi  yards. 
Price  16  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 
Send  16  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer,  1922  cata- 
log, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladies' 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


3866 — Misses'  Dress 
Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  38-lnch 
material.    The  width  at  the  foot  Is  3  yards. 
Price  16  cents. 


8834 — Lady's  1  Under  Garment 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  14-36;  Medium, 
18-40;  large,  41-44;  extra  large.  48-48  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  38-lnch  material.    Price  16  cents. 

8100— Set  of  Infant's  Clothe* 

Cut  In  one  size:  It  will  require  1H  yards 
of  38-lnch  material  for  the  dress,  214  yards 
of  17-lnch  material  for  tho  petticoat,  and 
1  yards  of  embroidery  for  the  ruffle.  The 
■Upper*  require  %  yard  of  18-Inch  material 
and  the  barrle  coat  %  yard  of  37-Inch  ma- 
terial for  band,  and  1  yard  40  Inches  wide 
for  skirt.    Price  It  eenta 

8863 — Child's  Romper 

Cut  In  4  Us**:  1.  *.  *  »nd  *  T,*r"\  A 
1-year  size  require*  IV*  yard*  of  17-lnch 
material.    PrlO*  II  centa 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents;  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No  Size  


Pattern  No  Size. 

Pattern  No  Size. 


Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name 


Address 


More  Raisins 
When  Work  Slackens 

—a  good  rule  on  the  farm 


Another 
Luscious  Way 

Another  way  to  set  the  bene- 
fit of  rslslns  U  to  terra  them 
■tewed,  with  cream  as  s  regular 
breakfast  dish. 

Try  this  way,  too.  and  note 
the  results  In  ten  days. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Bread 

3  cups  flour.  4  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  1  teaspoon  salt.  % 
cup  sugar.  1  cup  Bun-Maid 
seeded  raisins  cut  In  pieces.  1 
egg,  1  cup  milk 

Soak  raisins  In  boiling  water 
for  15  minutes.  Drain  and  dry. 
81ft  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar  together.  Add  raisins. 
Mix  beaten  egg  with  milk  and 
add  to  flour,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  into  greased  bread  pans. 
Let  stand  for  10  minutes  and 
bake  In  moderate  oven  for  40  to 
49  minutes. 

This  makes  two  small  loares 
or  one  large  loaf. 

All  measurements  for  this 
recipe  are  level. 


IT'S  very  easy  when  you  bake  to  put  raisini 
in  the  bread.    And  there's  double  reason  for 
it  when  farm  work  is  slack. 

For  raisins  have  a  mild  laxative  effect  and  are 
rich    in   food-iron,   which   helps   build   up  the 

blood.  • 

Dally  exercise  is  Nature's  best  way  to  keep 
you  in  condition.  Lacking  exercise  her  next 
best  method  is  the  use  of  well  chosen  foods. 

The  sugar  of  the  raisin  and  the  bulk  and 
roughage  of  the  skins  are  of  real  aid  in  avoiding 
constipation. 

Then  Nature  has  put  into  raisins  the  eight 
most  needed  mineral  salts — phosphorus  and 
iron  particularly. 

So  in  this  delicious  fruit  food  you  have  ln-j 
comparable  flavor  and  a  health  value  that  no 
one  should  overlook. 

We  print  a  simple  recipe  for  luscious  raisin 
bread.  Try  it  next  time  you  bake  bread.  See 
how  good  it  is — and  how  good  for  you. 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Always  ask  for  Sun -Maid  Rais- 
ins, made  from  California's  fin- 
est table  grapes,  yet  costing  no 
more  than  ordinary  raisins- 
Seeded,  blue  package  (seeds  re- 
moved) best  for  pie  and  bread: 
Seedless,  red  package  (grown 
without  seeds)  best  for  stewing; 
Clusters  (on  the  stem),  a  lus- 
cious, quick  dessert. 


Raisins  are  30  per  cent 
:hcaper  than  formerly.  Bee  that 
rou  get  plenty  in  your  food. 

Free  Book 

Send  the  coupon  and  well 
mall  you  more  than  100  tested 
recipes  for  raisin  foods  In  a 
valuable  free  book.  Bend  for  It 
oow. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  13.000  Brewers  Dept.  B-703,  Fresno.  California 


Blue  Package  (Seedad). 
for  Pis  and  Bread. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
Dept.  B-702.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  aesd  me  copy  of  your  free  book.  "Sun-Maid  Recipes." 

Name   

Street   ~  

City   State   
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  Cent*  Per  Word 
Advertisements  much  reach  a*  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Chances 
of  copy  or  advertisement*  running 
till  forbid  must  be  In  our  huniN  l>> 
the  10th  of  each  month  preceding 
date  of  Issue.  Address  ORCI1AKU 
and  FA  KM.  Examiner  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 


FARMS.  FOR  SALE 


WE  WANT  "GO-GETTERS" 
Sutter  Basin  Is  ready  for  "Go-Getters.  It 
Is  a  practical  farming  project  In  crops  today. 
Deep  rich  soil  with  irrigation  and  drainage 
svstem,  river  and  rail  transportation.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Very  liberal 
terms  to  men  who  know  how  and  will  work. 
Write  today.  SUTTKR  BA3IN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Building.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — Fifteen  acres  apple  trees.  11 
years  old.  and  five  acres  pasture  land 
with  buildings.  Located  in  well  known 
Umpqua  Valley  near  Roseburg.  Ore.  Trees 
bore  three  thousand  boxes  last  year,  write 
Alfred  J.  Moore.  Mlnot.  North  Dakota. 
FOR  SALE — 80  acres  good  land  all  under 
irrigation.  Close  to  excellent  prune  or- 
chard. Close  to  good  schools  and  railroad. 
$125  per  acre.     Terms.     Box  12,  Route  3, 

Chico.  Cal.  

OK  LA  HUM  A   farms.     Write   for  free  agri- 
cultural   booklet.    Board    of  Commerce, 
Shawuee,  Oklahoma. 

*ARiVlS  "WANTED 


vVAjTr^oTiear  trura  owner  having  farm  for 
sale.    Give   parucumiB   aua   lowest  puce. 
Joiiu  J.  Black,  lluun  enroot,  i-mpuewa  Jralia, 

Vv  ibcuusiu.  

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
era,  will  ileal  wiu  uwueia  only.  It.  A.  ftic- 
Sowii,  *o7  wiio-maou  mutt-,  ouiMJia.  Aeu. 
WANTED — To  hear  Irom  owner  of  good 
raiicu  lor  bale.  Biate  cash  price,  lull  par- 
ticulars,   u.  Jr.  Buau.  Muiiieayoiw.  auun.   

REAL~ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

FARM  "exchanges — Contains   listings  [arms, 
lanus,    large    or   small    tract*.    Copy  tor 
stamp.    Auuiesa  Frank  Dike.  Box  ban 
b  raucisco,  cai.  . 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

W A NtT L)~TKA D E  80  acres  or  part.  $7  6  per 
acre.  Unimproved  irrigation  district, 
Wasinngton.  elevation  about  liiO  feet.  lor 
Cauioruia  property.  Will  assume  or  pay 
some  ca8ii.  nox  4i3.  Brouenca.  mil.  ra 

FRoTt'  LAND  "FOR  SALE__ 

FOR  "SALE— iome"  of  "the  finest  orchard 
land  in  Southern  California  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community.  *1U  to  $60  per  acre. 
Water  available  If  desired.  Call  or  address 
Adelanto  Fruit  Co.,   AUelanto.  Calif. 

PARTNER/W  ANTED  

WANTED — Partner,  vlneyardlst.  single, 
strong,  to  plant  large  vineyard.  Best  mar- 
ket, hill  ranch.  26t  acres,  loamy  soil,  warm 
climate,  7  miles  town.  A  dam  at  small  cost 
will  give  sulliclenl  water  tor  Irrigation  tor 
grapes,  truck,  etc.  Have  buildings,  tin  heif- 
ers, 1  bull  pedigreed,  200  hens,  3  Incubators, 
horses,  etc  Divide  profits  equally  five  years. 
$3000  required.  Splendid  opportunity.  J. 
Tonge.  Soledad,  Cal.  ^   ^ ^  _    

AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  funtshed  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany   Nurseries.  Inc.   Albany.  Oregon. 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto- 
washers  one  Saturday.   Profits  $2.60  each. 
Square  deal.   Particulars  free.   Rualer  Com- 
pany^ Jolinstown,  Ohio. 

help  wante'd 


A  NICE  Protestant  couple  for  ranch  work, 
steady  Job  and  light  work;  middle-aged 
people  with  no  children.  Must  be  competent 
to  look  after  place  in  absence  of  owner.  State 
wages  wanted:  board  and  house  provided. 
Man  work  cutside,  woman  assist  in  kitchen. 
Box  62.  Orchard  &  Farm.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$1.(5  MONTH  commence.  U.  S.  Government 
Railway  Mall  Clerks.  Men,  boys  over  17. 
Steady.  Vacations.  List  positions  free.  Write 
today  sure.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A-126. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

educational" 


Learn 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
by  Mail 

Kelley, 


For  terms  write  Miss  Edna  L. 

Mariposa.  California. 


 PATjSNJT^ATTORNEYS  

PATENT8 — Froropt.  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law.  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  1$  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Flshburne,  339  McGlll  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C 


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT.  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg.,    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  M  years.  8end  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

CHIROPRACTIC^COLLEGfiS 


REG.  BUTLER 


ORM.  BUTLER 


PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
SALE 


House  paints   (22  ahades)  $2.45  gal. 

Furniture  varnish    2.05  gal. 

Floor  and  every  purpose  varnish..  2.40  gal. 

Outside    white    2  60  gal. 

Floor   paints   (10   shade*)   2.75  gal. 

White  or  Ivory  Enamel   $.60  gal. 

Flat  White  or  Ivory    2.26  gal. 

MAIL  ORDERS  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

UNITED  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

"The  Store  of  Personal  Service" 


639  South  Main  Street 


660-70 


MAIN  627 


ROOFING  MATERIALS 

ROOFING    PAPER,    lsta.    complete,  1-ply. 
$1.26:  2-ply.  $1.60:  3-ply.  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  $2.00- 

Roof  paint,  special    40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANGELUS  ROOF  PAPER  4   PAINT  CO., 
Inc..  768  South  San  Pedro  8treet 
Phone  Bdwy.  6401.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

kotj^ksTcamI^r^^ 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  tiiiiBhluK  <Juu«  by  experts. 
Mail  vour  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  in  suapaiiota," 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  ramera. 

SEND  YOUR  favorite  negative  and  40c  for 
8x10   enlargement.      Prints,    any   size,  4c 
each.    Wagar.  Ukiah.  Cal..  Dept.  A. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


&AJLCT.  Uwftfrwifl 


R  8A.Lt  OW  WKWT 


$35  to 

$600 


ADDRESS  DEPT  A. 


J   and   4  Wheeled 

Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1322    Central  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES. 


AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garagemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
this  month's  issue.  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive Information  on  overhauling.  Igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  110  pages.  Illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile  Di- 
gest. 606  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

POWER  EN  E — COUNTY  RIGHTS  FREE— It 
equals  gasoline  at  6c.  Adds  power,  pre- 
vents carbon,  saves  repairs.  Guaranteed  safe 
and  harmless.  To  Introduce,  the  equivalent 
of  20  gallons  prepaid.  $1,  If  ordered  now. 
P.  Barnes.  Dept.  C.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

FA^M^T^A^T^RsTTlA^xxINE^Y 

FOR  SALE — Beeman  Tractor  Model  F.  fully 
equipped,  completely  overhauled,  good  a* 

new.    Equipment    Includes   plow,  cultivator. 

extension  rims,  pulley  and  new  Implement 

trailer    attachment.     Price    $276.  Address 

Room  206.  Examiner  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — One  12-foot  Monitor,  double 
disc  grain  drill,  used  for  one  season,  $160. 

A.  G.  Wright,  Fullerton,  Cal.    R.  D.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  RECORD  CHARTS  FREE.  Write 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  for  a  year's  supply.  Sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
FREE.    Only  a  few  left 

LATE8T  NOVELTIES — Useful    sample  25c. 

circulars  sent  free.  WRITE  TO  HAYES, 
B-210,  Sausalito,  California. 

stationery" 


ATTRACTIVE  PRINTED  STATIONERY.  »1 
200  sheets  6x7.  100  envelopes  SV4xSH. 
splendid  bond  paper,  name  and  address 
printed  and  postpaid.  $1.00.  Splendid  gift. 
Sample  free.  UDELL  &  THORPES.  412  Wes- 
ley Roberts  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 


DRAIN  TILE 


FOR  SALE — 2OA0  three-Inch  drainage  tile  at 
four  cents  per  foot.   6210.  oorner  8th  ave- 
nue and  63rd  St..  Hyde  Park.  Cal. 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  931  ft.  HUJ 
St.,  Los  Angelea.  Dr.  Cajo,  President. 


^^J^TJ^AND^FRUITS  

WANTED — Walnuts,    almonds,    dried  fruits 
and   honey.   Mall   samples   and    price  ex- 
pected,   w.  A.  Collins  Company,  Box  897, 
Santa  Ana.  CaX 


CAROB 

A  BEAUTIFUL  evergreen  ornamental  tree. 

Produces  hundreds  of  pounds  of  richest 
fruit  grown.  40  to  60  per  cent  sugar  guaran- 
teed, 6  to  12  per  cent  protein.  Unsurpassed 
for  wlndsbreaks.  A  fine  street  tree.  Learn 
more  this  wonderful  tree  by  sending  for  our 
circular  on  the  rarob. 

Original  Carob  Nursery 

Rt.  2.  Box  60.  San  Bernardino.  Cal. 


PRUNE  TREES — We  offer  planters  a  few 
thousand  Petite,  Imperial  and  Sugar 
Prune  trees,  on  both  peach  and  plum  roots, 
at  very  close  prices  while  they  last  Also 
have  a  complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock 
at  attractive  prices.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Send  us  your  want  list  today. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO.. 
185  E.  87th  st.  No.  Portland.  Oregon. 


RELIABLE  TREES,  grape  vines,  grape  cut- 
tings, berry  plants,  etc..  etc.,  at  a  FAIR 
PRICE.  W  rite  us  1 1st  of  your  wants.  Ws 
ship  on  approval  and  allow  full  Inspection 
before  payment.  J.  F.  Miller  &  Sons.  Healds- 
burg,  Calif. 


CITRUS  trees,  record  and  selection  Valen- 
cia, Navel.  Eureka  Lemon.  Grapefruit, 
etc.  Good  line  of  stock.  Order  early.  Or- 
chards planted  to  order.  Want  to  buy  60,000 
sour  seedlings.  Cyrus  W.  WUhite  Citrus 
Nurseries.   Glerdora,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Berry   plants.    Logans.   6,  $1: 
Corey  Thornless  Mammoth,  4,  $1:  10,  $2. 
Red  Raspberries.   10.   $1.60.    C.   E.  Jenkins, 
127  Luther  St..  Riverside,  California. 


r'uH  bALE — choice  London  market  currant 
busiiea.   $60  per  1000.  U.  it.  Ruble.  Salem. 
Oregon. 

^s^ravv^be^rITpla^tT^ 

HIGH    GRADE    STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

small  fruits,  other  nureery  stock  direct. 
Lowest  prices,  bend  fur  liaL  Interesting. 
Ward    K.   Kicuaruson,   198   Uickory,  Salem. 

Oregon.  

FOR  SAKE — Mountain    grown  strawberry 

plants:  Carolina,  $2  per  hundred:  Etters- 
berg,  $1.60  per  8G;  Klondike  and  Biandy- 
wme,  $1  per  hundred,  by  mall  postpaid.  B. 
Bryan.  Camp  Balqy.  Cal. 


8TRAVVBERRY   PLANTS  —  Happy  Valley 
Aiarshall  Strong   northern  planta,  $8  per 
thousand,  $1  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Happy 
Valley  Berry  Fruit  Assn.,  Redding,  Calif. 

I     HAVE     Oregon     Improved  Strawberry 
plants  for  eale.  75c  per  100.  W.  Kaltlioff. 
Box  211,  Occidental,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

PROGRESSIVE  everbearing  strawberry 
planta,    $1.60   per   hundred.    Sam  Morell, 
Canby,  Oregon,  Route  2. 

FOR  SAL  E — New  Carolina  Strawberry 
plan  s.  '.allfornia'a  best  strawberry.  $1.76 
per  hundied.    W.  D.  Rose,  El  Monte.  Calif. 

BRANDYWINE  and  Klondike  strawberry 
plants,  thrifty  stock,  60c  hundred  prepaid. 

Ben  Moore,   Home  1,  Riverside,  Calif. 

black^e^rT^laIjts*^ 

CORY'8  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY.  Se- 
lected well-rooted  tips.  $2.40  per  doz. :  $15 
per  100,  $120  per  1000.  60  at  100  rate.  600 
at  1000  rate.  Black  Zante  currant  grape 
(1'anarlti).  heavy  2-yr.  vines,  $6  per  100. 
1'acked  free. 

SYLVAN  NURSERIES, 
Lincoln  Highway,  Koseville,  Cal. 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
BERRY PLANTS — Greatest  horticultural 
achievement  of  the  century.  Vines  hardy, 
thornless.  producing  Immense  crops  of  lus- 
cious berries.  6,  $1;  12.  $2:  100.  $16:  1000. 
$125.  Frank  Draw,  Rt.  1.  Box  446.  Redondo 
Beach  Cal.  

CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY,  11  ex- 
tra large  planta,  $2.25  postpaid.  Satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.      Illustrated    price  Hat, 
Write  Chaa.  E.  Mortensen,  LodL  Cal 

CORY     Thornless     Blaokberry.  Delicious. 

Very  large  and  early.  You  get  strong, 
well-rooted  plants,  true  to  name  from  Pion- 
eer Grower.  Wm.  Mortensen,  Rt.  1,  Lodl,  Cat 

NEW  Sort  Bush  Blackberry.  1  times  as  large 
aa  any  other.    Very  sweet.    All  aorta  ber- 
ries, trees,  vines.  Santa  Clara  Berry  Agency, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

NURSERY  STOCK— Prices  slaughtered  while 
they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved  French 
Prune  Tree,  10c;  pears.  20c:  grafted  walnuts. 
$1  00.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get  In 
on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now.  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Oregon.  

DAHLIA8 — The  most  wonderful  flower  that 
grows.  We  have  them  from  the  beat  to 
the  cheapest.  Bend  for  our  catalogue.  Just 
Issued  Dahlia  Seed  60  cents  per  packet. 
Archers  Gardens,   Alhamhra.  Cal. 

WAGNERS  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB.  1 
IT.   per  doz.    60c:   per  hundred   $3.00.  1 
years  per  doi.  $1.00;  per  hundred  $7.00.  Cur- 
rier Bulb  Co.,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  for  sale.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  producer  and  save  money. 
Small  quantity  highest  grade  seed  yet  for 
sale  by  the  largest  producer  of  the  State. 
Quality  and  variety  guaranteed.  Price  ISc 
per  lb.,  postage  extra.  Cheaper  rates  on 
100  pound  lota  Write  for  sample.  I  also 
receive  orders  for  the  new  annual  Hubam. 
George  Forest,  SLandlsh,  Calif. 


Circulation  Must  Be 
Extensive 

We  are  pleased  with  results  ob- 
tained from  our  ad  In  the  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  It  shows  that  the  circu- 
lation must  bs  very  extensive. — An- 
gelus  Roofing  &  Paper  Company.  Los 
Angelea 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


REAL  RABBITS 


All  breeds 
Guaranteed  Stock 
Raised  Right 
Xept  Right 
Prices  Right 


RABBIT  FARM 


3723  Moneta  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SELLING  out  cheap.  Lease  expires.  Must 
sell  thoroughbred  black,  gray,  steel  gray, 
white  Flemish  Giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks  All  ages.  The  big  kind.  Mike  Dltzel, 
936  Maple  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE— Carneaux   pigeons    real  squab 
raisers.  $2.50  to  $6.00  pair.    Palms  Squab 
Ranch    R.  2,  Box  237.  Inglewood,  Cal. 

GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale — all  colors — prices 
right.  Also  will  buy.  Writs  J.  E.  LOVX, 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal.  

FOR    SALE — Strong,    healthy,  farm-raised 
Guinea  pigs.    Low  prices.    Box  41,  Occi- 
dental. Sonoma  County,  California.  . 

TOBACCO — Best  Kentucky  natural  leaf, 
grown  and  put  up  by  grower  of  twenty 
years'  experience  for  those  who  want  ths 
best.  Selected  and  graded  for  pacific  Coast 
and  Western  trade.  State  whether  for  chew- 
ing or  smoking.  Best  grade,  SO*  cts. ;  second 
grade,  35  cts.  pound  postpaid.  Don't  be  dis- 
appointed with  cheap  tobacco.  R.  E.  ACRES. 
Obion  Valley  Tobacco  Farm.  Pryorsburg, 
Ky.  Get  my  prices  on  cheap  tobacco  for 
your  orchard,  vineyard  and  berry  fields  Clr- 
cular  vnluable  Information. 

HOMESPUN  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 
6  lbs..  $1.26:  16  lbs,  $2.60:  20  lbs..  $4.00. 

Karmer^Unlon,  Mayfleld.  Ky. 

 PERSONAL  ~~ 

MARRY   for   Prosperity,   Happiness.  Hun- 
dreds   wealthy.      Best,    most  successful. 
Write,  be  convinced     Confldentlsl.  Descrip- 
tions FREE.  Mrs.  Budd,  Box  763.  Ban  Fran- 

clsco.  Calif.  

MARRY    WEALTH   AND   BEAUTY.  8end 
two  2c  stamps,  copy  "Maaterkey."    P.  O. 
Box  1586.  Denver.  Colo.  

MARRY — Many  rich.    Particulars  for  stamp. 

F.  Morrison.  C-3053  W.  Uolden  St.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

FOR   8 ALE — Registered   grade  Toggenburg 
milch  goats  and  klda.  For  service.  El  Rey 
de  In  Estrella,  No.  7406.  Pure  bred  naturally 
hornless  Toggenburg  buck.    Service  fee  $5. 

Ed  Thomas,  Rodeo.  Cal. 

GOOD  FAMILY  milk  goats,  $26  to  $60.  Rus- 
sell  Goat  Ranch,  Calisloga.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc^Jeraey^IIogg* 

SPECIAL — Weanlings  sired  by  a  son  of  king 
Orion  Jr..  who  was  second   prize  winner 
at  the  National  Bwlne  Show,  1919,  and  grand 
champion,  San  Franclaco  Land  Show,  1919. 

H.  E.  BOUDIER.  Napa,  Cal.  

^^JiOG^CJiOLERAjCURE 

FOR  SALE  REASONABLE — Formula  U.  8. 

and  Canadian  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  a 
most  efficient  Hog  Cholera  Powder.  Pre- 
ventive and  Cure.  PAUL  HUTH.  i  Fella 
Place.  San  Francisco. 

^     PHOTOPLAY  STORIES  

AMBITIOUS    writers    of    photoplays,  short 
stories,  songs,  poems,   newspsper  articles. 
Send    today    for    FREE    helpful  booklet. 
"Successful  Writing."  Writers'  Digest,  8-698 

Butler  Bldg.    Cincinnati.  Ohio.  _   

_   ^  ENGINEERING  

GET  maximum  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company.  1316  Washington 
Bulldlr.g^Jxis^Angeles.  Cal.  

SECOND  HAND  MATERIAL 

EVERYTHING  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
— All    kinds    stoves,    plumbing  supplies 
pipe,  farm  tools  a  specialty.  Noah's  Ark,  109 
E.  1st  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^J^L^?§^5?^^UNmEs_ 

FOR  SALE — Largest    and    b*at  equipped 
squab  plant  In  California,   Addreei  T.  E. 

Berry.  R.  1.  Bnx  237,  Inrlewood.  Pal. 

'TAXIDERMY, J^UR  DRESSING^ 

FTPS  tanned,  mads  up:  deer  hearts,  gams 

trnnhles  mounted.  H.  F.  Lorquln,  860 
Pacific  Ave.,  Rents  Cms.  Cal.  _ 

"  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLE*  

BOOKS  BOUGHT— Choice  and   rars  books 
a  specialty.    Dawenn's  Book  Shop.  6IT  8. 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angelea  Phone  *8M0. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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POULTRY 


WE  can  now  supply  all 
kinds  of  baby  chicks, 
baby  turkeys  and  duck- 
lings, and  can  meet  all 
competing  prices  for  Jan- 
uary and  future  delivery. 
We  have  successfully 
served  the  public  for  six- 
teen years  and  are  better 
fitted  than  ever  to  give 
you  good  healthy  profit- 
able baby  chicks.  We  also 
oarry  a  large  stock  of 
puppies,  birds  and  cages,  pullets,  feeds  and 
supplies.  Pioneer  Incubators  and  brooders 
can  be  had  at  very  short  notice;  also  fire- 
less  brooders.  - 

PIONEER  HATCHERY 

l'honp  t»lfi3&. 

320  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  each  Monday 
and  Wednesday.  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Ked  and  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  Prices  start  at 
$1.00  each.  Send  your 
order  now  for  fall 
Copyright.  June  17,  Wlfchlcks.  Price  list  now 
ready  Complete  line  of  poultry  supplies  and 
remedies.  All  kinds  of  puppies,  kittens. 
Birds  and  pet  stock.  . 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE 

(40  So,  Main  St  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  the  best  flocks  In  the  Val- 
•Ofe  ley.  Book  orders  early  for  a 
/  certain    date.      Established  10 

ff  /  9  years.  30.000-egg  capacity.  Send 
Jf  ytJ     for  prices.  Visitors  welcome. 

1L 


POULTRY 


The  White  Leghorn 


961  E.  Second  St. 


Hatchery 

Pomona,  Calif. 


1922  MISSION  HATCHERY  1922 

Early  chicks  are  the  ones  that  pay  first 
and  beet.  Our  special  letter  will  tell  why 
we  think  so.  Write  for  It  and  particulars  of 
our  White  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas, 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Our 
matlngs  are  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  strains, 
quality  good,  service  good;  reasonable  prices 
Write  your  needs  and  see  If  we  cannot  get 
together. 

MISSION  HATCHERY, 

Box  7;  Campbell,  Cal.  

a  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  From 
trapnested  Tancred  and  Tom  Barron 
roosters.  Their  mothers  have  an  egg  record 
of  close  to  300  per  year.  We  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  full  count.  16  years  ship- 
pers of  baby  chicks.  Literature  and  prices 
on  request  Booking  orders  NOW  for  FALL 
of  1921  and  SPRING  of  1922.  HICKS 
ELECTRIC  JUBILEE  HATCHERY,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.   Route  2,  Box  22. 

BABY~  ~CHICKS,  EGOS— Hoganlzed  White 
Leghorns  (none  better).  Brown  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  Anconas,  Black  Min- 
orcaa  and  Blue  Andaluslans,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Free  folder.  Order  early. 
McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Route  1,  Box  246,  King  Road.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

WE  are  now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  stocks,  bred  especially  for  heavy 
egg  production.  From  200  to  280-egg  strain. 
If  you  want  atrong,  healthy  Baby  Chlx  place 
your  orders  with  the  Vlneburg  Hatchery, 
Vlneburg,  Cat  All  Baby  Chlx  guaranteed. 
Safe  delivery. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs    for  hatching 
our  specialty.    Produced    right,  selected 

right,  shipped  right.    100  per  cent  fertility 

guaranteed.  A  laying  strain  of  proven  merit. 

Prices   very    reasonable.    Bend    for  folder 

"Secret  of  Success." 

CURTIS   WHITE   LEGHORN  RANCH 

Rt.  1,  Box  29.  Oardena.  Cal. 


FARM  raided,  free  range,  great  laying 
(train,  descendants  of  British  Columbia 
contest  winning  hens,  hoganlxed  S.  O.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  eggs  $3  for  fifteen.  Extra  large, 
healthy  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys,  eggs  60 
cents  each.  Postage  paid.  Mrs.  J.  Wellborn. 
Warren,  Oregon.  , 


BABY  CHICK8- HATCHING  EGOS,  from 
Hoganlzed  hens,  well  mated.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67-C,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Speckled  Sussex  and  Buff~Mln- 
orcas,  hatching  eggs  from  prize  winning 
■train.  First  cock  each  variety  at  Oakland 
Show  Sussex,  S3. 60  per  16;  Mlnorcas,  33.60 
per  13.  A.  Adderly,  3643  Herman  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS,  superb  matlngs.  util- 
ity or  exhibition.  Hatching  eggs,  setting 
or  hundreds.  Breeding  birds.  Cockerels  at 
popular  prices.  SUN  CREST  POl'LTRV 
YARDS.  Box  116.  Boston  ave..  Ban  Jose.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  every  week  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Brown  and 
White  Leghorn.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route 
2,  Box  806,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHITE  Leghorn  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks, 
stork  trapnested  18  years  for  vitality,  pro- 
duction and  persistency,  circular  free.  Bonnie 
Brae  Farm,  Burbank,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  the 
big  thing  for  you  to  remember 
Is  QUALITY,  In  both  the  chick 
Itself  and  the  parent  stock.  By 
Investigating  you  will  find  that 
our  chicks  are  In  a  class  by 
themselves;  for  we  have  abso- 
lutely the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable to  produce  them  and 
very  high  class  stock  from  which  we  get 
our  eggs,  and  then,  too,  we  know  how  to 
handle  and  deliver  chicks.  We  are  hatching 
every  week.  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
that  will  lay.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Re  ks 
that  are  well  bred  and  will  produce.  Send 
for  our  circular  and  prices  and  order  Im- 
mediately for  1922  delivery. 

Orange  County  Hatchery 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


CORNISH    Indian   Game   Cockerels.  Prize- 
winners.    Half   price.     3804    Winter  St. 
Los  Angeles. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH   ROCKS— The  M.  A. 

Warren  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
1921.  12  hens  averaged  223  eggs.  Eggs. 
16.  36  per  setting,  mated  with  cockerels 
from  1921  record  pen.  Settings  from  the 
flock  $2.50,  ex-prepald  and  sealed  In  proper 
containers  Send  cash  with  orders,  under 
registered  mnll  to  avoid  delay  and  loss.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren.  P.  O.  Box  617. 
San  Jose.  Calif.  We  have  no  agents.  Yards 
at  36  Little  Delmas  ave.  Last  orders  can- 
celed If  the  output  Is  >old  for  each  month. 


OLD  MISSION  STRAIN  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Noted  for 
quality,  vitality,  fecundity.  Win- 
ners of  highest  honors  at  re- 
cent shows.  Grand  matlngs 
this  season.  A  setting  of  eggs 
will  Improve  your  flock.  De- 
scriptive booklet  free.  ALBERT 
SLY.  1641  (D)  Mlddleton  Place.  Loa  An- 
geles. Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Bine  Andaluslan  Chicks  from 
prize  winning  stock.  28c  and  S2c.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch,  $2.60.   Our  Andaluslans 
are  real  money  makers.    They  lay  the  year 
around.    Chicks  from  our  eggs  are  not  re- 
lated, as  we  have  many  hundred  hens  scien- 
tifically selected  for  mating.     We  are  the 
largest  breeders  of  Andaluslans  In  America. 
BLACK    AND   BLUE  HATCHERY 
South  Main  Avenue.  Raldwln,  Calif. 
Phone  Baldwin  Park  1016. 


PULLETS— CHICKS 

OUR  pure  tred  stock  In  demand.  Tom  Bar- 
ron White  Leghorn  pullets  for  spring  de- 
livery. Order  now  to  secure  delivery.  All 
styles  and  sizes  Incubators,  brooders  and 
stoves.  Leg  binds,  automatic  feeder,  and 
founts.  Egg  cartons  and  shipping  cases. 
Ask  for  our  19.'.*  General  Catalogue. 

C.  B.  HILL  CO.. 
418  11th  Street  Oakland.  Cal. 

HEYING'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Again 
winning  highest  honors  Southern  Califor- 
nia Poultry  Show  Santa  Ana,  Cal..  Decem- 
ber 13-17.  6th  Cock,  2nd  Cockerel,  2nd.  4th, 
6th  Hen,  1st.  3rd  Pullet.  1st.  2nd  Pen.  Rest 
female  In  show.  Color  and  shape  on  pullet, 
color  on  hen  and  also  champion  hen  at  Jef- 
ferson High  School  egg  laying  contest.  Stock 
and  eggs.  Write  your  wants.  Fred  Heylng, 
Anaheim.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  bonking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years:  "that's  why" 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log free.  Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos,  Cal, 


— 1922  BABY  CHICKS — 
—LAYERS  ARE  PAYERS — 
Ours  pay.  Hens  tested  and  mated  for  egg 
production.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Mlnorcas.  $18  per  100.  White  Leg- 
horns, $15.  Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 
February  deliveries.  Denton  Poultry  Yard. 
Campbell.  Cal. 


PLACE  your  orders  with  us.  We  give  you 
a  money-back  guarantee  on  our  pure-bred 
stock  of  Toulouse  geese  eggs.  $2.40  per  6. 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs.  $4  set  10; 
R.  I.  Red  eggs,  $10  per  hundred.  Herrlck,  141 
Bellevue  ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS — Order  now  for  chicks 
and  eggs  from  Oakland.  1921  prize  win- 
ners. Wonderful  color  and  type  In  Heavy 
Egg  Laying  Strain.  Mating  list  free.  MRS. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  ORINDA  PARK. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


CALDWELL'S  REDS — Choice  breeding  stock 
from  greatest  trapnested  layers  and  ex- 
hibition birds.  Cockerels,  $6  up:  pullets, 
$3.60  up.  Hatching  eggs.  Write  your  wants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  Caldwell. 
336D  West  Broadway.  Glendale.  Calif. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  Shell"  to 
Market."  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrvmen.  on  applica- 
tion to  COULSON  COMPANY,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  CHICKS  are  the 
best  They  are  hatched  right  and  are 
stronger  and  easier  to  raise.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lightening  Hatchery.  Sea- 
bright.  Cal. 


WHITE  Leghorn   Rahy  Chirks.  Trapnested 
stock.  Booking  orders  for  now  and  future 
delivery.   Pebbleside   Poultry   Farm,  Sunny- 
vale, Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY"  Trapnested 
and    Hoganlzed    Barred    Rocks.  BABY 
CHICKS.      Falrmead    Poultry    Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Cal. 

PRIZE-WINNING  Light  Brahmas,  hens  and 
cockerels.    $5.    $10     $16    up.  Guaranteed 
hatching  eggs.  $3  and  $6.  No  baby  chicks. 
F.  W.  Ode.  MUlbrae.  CsX 


POULTRY 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  8lngle  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
lzed to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
In  form  at  Ion 
write  for  free 
booklet  White  Plumage  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal. 

THE  Redwing  Hatchery 
Incubates  260.000  eggs 
every  three  weeks,  being 
the  largest  and  finest 
equipped  electric  hatchery 
in  the  Southwest.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  Im- 
mediate  and  future  dellv- 
X  ery  of  all  the  popular 
breeds  of  Baby  Chicks.  Pe- 
kin.  Muscovy  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Baby  Turkeys:  also 
our  celebrated  strain  of  Oregon-Corvallls 
White  Leghorns.  We  can  supply  pullets  of 
all  kinds  at  all  times:  also  Incubators  and 
brooders.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small  to 
receive  our  careful  attention.  Send  for  prices. 

REDWING  HATCHERY 
2030  E.  Florence  Ave.         Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Our  Trices  are  Right  for 

SPRING  BABY  CHICKS 

And  you  cannot  beat  our  stock  anywhere 
In  the  State.    Whv  not  write? 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

The  Laying  Strain. 

Custom  Hatch,  2c  Per  Egg 

We  *>ave  the  rapacity  for  vou. 

STEELE'S  EGG  RANCH 

Phone  Oardena  Exchange  692. 
Moneta.  California. 


BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds.  Our  well  bred 
chicks,  hatched  under  Ideal  conditions  will 
make  producers  for  you.  Free  delivery  by 
parcel  post      Write  for  price*. 

San  Diego  Co.  Hatchery, 

R.   1.  SAN  DIEGO.  CAL. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY~estabIlsherTl902 
by  L.  W.  Clark.  Chicks  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns from  heavy  laying  free  range  stock. 
We  positively  guarantee  safe  arrival  and 
full  count  of  good,  strong  chicks  and  no 
questions  asked.  Send  for  prices  and  terms. 
L.  W.  CLARK.  Petaluma.  Cal.  Box  166. 


BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  RARY  CHICKS 
NOW.  JANUARY  DELIVERY.  ROCKS. 
REDS  AND  8.  C.  WHITE  t.EOHORN'8.  ALL 
HATCHED  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK.  MA- 
TURE BIRDS  FOR  SALE.  E.  A.  FISCHER 
rOHLTRY  RANCH.  R ELL VERNON  AND 
EUCLID  AVE..  COMPTON.  CAL. 


BABY  CHICKS 
THAT  are  hatched  right  from  our  heavy 
laying  strain  of  Ferris  and  Hollywood 
Farm  White  Leghorns:  also  Brown  Leg 
horns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Our  prices  are 
right  OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH. 
T    E.  Blake,  Prop.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  BARY  CHICKS  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Spring  1922  delivery.  Safe  arrival  live 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.    Reliable  since  189ft. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

432  Seventh  street.  Petaluma.  Cal 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Rahy  Chlx  from  Peta- 
luma's  heaviest  producing  stock.  We  guar- 
antee safe  arrival    Literature  on  request. 

PIONEER  HATCHERY. 
418  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


BARY  chicks.  Pekln  ducklings.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas  from  heavi- 
est laying  stock  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Morgan's  Hatchery,  E  Wolfe  street,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  carefully 
selected,  heavy  laying  stock.  Safe  arrival 
of  full  count,  live,  strong  chicks  guaranteed 
ANDERSON'S  HATCHERY.   Modesto,  Calif 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlx  from 
our  own  Bred-to-lay  stock.    Now  booking 
for  January  to  June  delivery.     Mo. lei  Poul- 
try Farm.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning,  Cal 


WATCH    US   GROW.     Fall    chicks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  B.  Rocks.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns    and    Anconas.      E.    W.  Ohlen 
Campbell.  Cal.   


COCKERELS— Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyan 
rtottes    and    White    Rocks.    $6.00  apiece. 
Write  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mercer,  Ohllcoot.  Plumas 
County.  Cal. 


HOGANT7.ED   Rhode   Island    Red   eggs  for 
hatching.  $2  for  fifteen;  $6  for  fifty.  Mrs, 
T.  Reechlng.  1678  W.  46th  at.,  Los  Angeles 

Calif.  

ANCONAS.      Our    sixth    year.  Cockerels, 
single  birds,  $3.5(1  and  $5  no.    Good  color, 
plenty  of  pep.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A. 
S.  WILKINSON,  Wlnton.  Calif. 


FOR    SALE — Rlack    Minorca   Cockerela.  $5 

each,  two  for  $9.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Garvin.  In 
yokern,  Cal. 


FOR  8ALE — Ancona  eggs.    California's  best 
stock.  15  eggs.  $2:  30  eggs.  $3.60.   W.  D 
Rose.  El  Monte,  Calif. 
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WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.    Pure  Tan- 
cred strain.    Males  from  hens  with  actual 
record   221   to  268  eggs.     Circular.  Henry 
Tarratt,  Corning,  Cal. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY8 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  Is  In  the  strain. 
One  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
pounds  of  meat  to  market  In  all  his  get 
the  first  year,  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN 
J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator 

Won  at  California's  two  greatest  shows, 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys, 
California  State  Fair,  1920,  against  66  of 
the  State's  best  turkeys;  also  every  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes 
at  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920. 

AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD 

Toms  and  hena  for  salei  a  few  high  class 
exhibition  toms  to  win  In  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.  Book  orders  early  for  January 
and  February  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMFORD, 
607  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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WILD  TOMS  ARE  ALL  SOLD 
WHY? 

More  Turkeys,  More  Money 
GREATEST  PRODUCERS 
An  unequalled  record  for 
what?  Prizes?  No,  for  pro- 
duction. The  people  know  it. 

That's  why  they  sell.    Order  your  stock 
now  for  fall  delivery.    The  world's  cham- 
pion record  turkey  as  God  gave  them  to  us 
— real  Americans  and  our  Callfornlans,  too. 
Better  Birds — Lower  Prices — Order  Now 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN 

3423  Atlantic  St.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

TURKEYS— Purebred  giant  bronze,  male  and 
female  stock,  sired  by  our  two  famous 
toms,  "Goldbank  Boy,"  champion  giant 
bronze  first-prize  winning  cockerel  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  Bhow,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary, 1921  and  "Copper  King  Jr."  a  36-lb. 
yearling  son  of  "Copper  King  V.,"  the  38-lb. 
yearling  that  was  grand  champion  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  8how,  January,  1919, 
both  bred  to  choice  20-lb.  hens.  Eggs  in 
season.  Address  Bronze  King  Mountain 
Farm.  Cal  is  toga.  Calif. 

SEVERAL  VARIETIES— BRONZE,  BOUR- 
BON  RED,  White  Holland  turkeys.  First 
prize  winners.  While  guineas.  White  Mus- 
covy (quackless)  ducks,  drakes.  $3.60.  Hou- 
dan  eggs.  Order  early.  Get  choicest.  Parcel 
post  26c  extra.  B.  Hocking.  641  E  33rd. 
Los  Angelea.  Cal. 

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Oldest  strain  of  turkeys  on  the  Paclflo 
Coast.  Strong,  vigorous  breeding  stock, 
either  of  last  spring's  hatch  or  year  old. 
Eggs  in  season.  $5  per  dozen,  $18  per  50, 
$35  per  100.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  PRIZE  STOCK — 
Baby  Turks  from  35-lb.  toms:  20'-lb.  ma- 
ture hens,  $60 — 100.  Fertile  eggs,  40c  each. 
Breeding  toms.  $16-$20.  Inglewood  Poultry 
Co..  Box  242.  Inglewood.  Cal. 

TOULOUSE  Geese.  $12  and  $15  pair.  Single 
birds,  $7  and  $8.    Pekln  and  White  Mus- 
covy   drakes.     $3.60.     Mokelumne  Poultry 
Ranch,  Lockeford.  Calif. 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Tur- 
key  Toms.  A  few  beauties  at  $12.  Hens 
three  for   $20.     Now   booking   egg  orders. 
Pause  Pheasantry,  Falroaks,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horna,  Hoganlzed.    No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged    for.    Bchellvllle   Hatchery,  Schell- 
vllle.  Sonoma,  Cal. 

8PENCER    Turkens.    turkey-chicken.  De- 
licious meat.    Remarkable  layers.  Booklet 
free.  Spencer.  9  Case,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

DR.  WHEELER'S  Specific  No.   1   for  roup, 
chicken    pox    and    catarrh,    26c,    60c,  $1. 
Germain's,  Sixth  and  Main,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  EGGS— Prize  winning 
stock,  $25  per  hundred.    Order  now.   T.  F. 
Mlddleton,  Lankershlm.  Cal. 

DUCKS 


CALD WELLS  White  Muscovy  (Quackless) 
Ducks,  win,  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Largest 
duck  of  the  duck  family.  Eggs,  ducklings, 
breeders.  Free  circular.  Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch,  Box  274,  Loa  Angeles,  CaL 


DOGS 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  DOOST 
3end  26  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  today 
three  months'  subscription  to 
3portsman's  Digest.  Contains  Inter- 
esting, Illustrated  stories  in  dogs,  hunting, 
fishing,  etc.  SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST.  313 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  d  ft 


RAZOR    BLADES  SHARPENED 

"ALLEN'S"    8TROP    DRESSING  sharpens 
dullest  if  razors  without  honing  or  *rlnd- 
lng.  Sample  free.  THE  HOME  BARBER.  P. 
O    Box  1315.  RICHMOND.  CAL 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


■  YouNeedaFarminCanada 

■  If  you  are  to  secure  that  independence,  success  and  pros- 

■  perity  which  has  been  the  reward  of  thousands  of  American 

■  farmers  who  have  preceded  you. 

!  These  farmers  knew  of  the  rich 

■  tracts  of  Canadian  Pacific  agricultural  land  for 
"  sale  In  Western  Canada  at  low  prices — open  prairie, 

■  partially  wooded  or  park  lands — all  virgin,  fer- 
■g  tile  and  productive.    They  knew  they  could  not 

obtain  such  lands  elsewhere  at  such  prices — at 
an  average  of  $18  per  acre. 

11  They  knew  that  Western  Canada 

*  has  carried  away,  year  by  year,  first  international 

■  honors  for  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  livestock. 

a  They  knew  of  the  success  that  had 

—  been  won  by  farmers  from  their  own  Btate  who 

had  preceded  them.  They  knew  that  Canadian 
farm  values  are  steadily  increasing  and  that  each 
year  they  delayed  thejr  would  have  to  pay  more 
to  purchase  desirable  farms. 

H  They  wanted  larger  holdings  for 

their  growing  families.  They  knew  they  could  se- 
cure sufficient  land  upon  terms  unobtainable  else- 
where— 20  TEARS  TO  PAY. 

If  As  a  result,  16,000  American  far- 
mers took  advantage  nf  their  knowledge  and  moved 
to  Western  Canada  last  year. 

If  In  Canada  the  government  and 

the  railroads  help  the  farmer  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  to  their  Interest  to  do  so.  Taxes  are 
moderate ;  laws  are  just ;  transportation  facilities 
and  markets  are  excellent.  Language,  social  cus- 
toms, religion,  money  and  other  conditions  are  the 
same  as  In  the  Dnlted  States. 


Thousands  of 
American  farmer* 
have  made  pros- 
per out  /tomes  in 
Canada.  There  will 
be  more  thia  year. 
Can  you  afford  not 
to  follow  them  ? 


Investigate  these  facts  for  yourself  and  let  us 
fill  your  need.  Write  today  for  information  to 

M.E.THORNTON,  Superintendent  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  Street,  E.  CALGARY,  ALBERTA 


HAUSER'S 
ORGAN I C 
FERTILIZERS 


Try  Our 
SPECIAL 

BIG  GUN  and  "8—8" 


Best  by  Test — Results  Always     Ask  the  Growers  who  use  it. 

OUR  FOUR  LEADERS 

BIG  GUN  TANKAGE:  10%  Nitrogen,  4%  Phosphoric. 
8  AND  8  TANKAGE:    8%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric. 
5  —  8  —  2:  5%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric,  2%  Potash. 
BLOOD,  HIGH  GRADE:   13  to  14%  Nitrogen. 
See  Our  Agents : 

E.  N.  Nahmena.  Redlands.  Cel.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Sweeter*.  Anaheim  Cal 

Mr.  S.  O.  Rosslter,  67-R.  Rlalto.  Rlalto,  California 

Ralston  B.  Brown,  286  W.  Center,  Pomona.    Phone  Pomona  6234 

Geo.  W.  Meier,  Aiuaa.     Phone  Covina  832. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.         Los  Angeles 


Rheumatism 

A    Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

Id  the  year  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular 
and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  1  guttered  aa  only 
those  who  are  thus  afflicted  know  for  orer  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  such  re- 
lief as  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally,  1 
found  a  treatment  that  cured  me  completely  and 
such  a  pitiful  condition  has  never  returned.  1 
hare  gives  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted,  even  bedridden,  some  of  them  seventy 
to  eighty  years  old,  and  the  results  were  the 
same  as  in  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  muscu- 
lar and  sub-acute  (swelling  at  the  Joints)  rheu- 
matism, to  try  the  great  value  of  my  Improved 
"Home  Treatment"  for  its  remarkable  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mail  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  send  it  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  it,  and  it  has  proven  itself  to  be 
that  long  looked  for  means  of  getting  rid  of 
such  forms  of  rheumatism,  you  may  send  me  the 
price  of  It,  One  Dollar,  but  understand  I  do  not 
want  your  money  unless  yon  are  perfectly  satis- 
fled  to  send  it.  Isn't  that  fair!  Why  suffer  any 
longer,  when  relief  is  thus  offered  you  free. 
Don't  delay.    Write  today. 

Mark  B.Jackson,  41H  Durston  Bldg., Syracuse.  N.T. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


ONE 
MAN 

Now!  Special  »> 

for  30  Day  Only,  Q 
3  H-P.  OTTA  WA 
OUTFIT,  An|u 
Complete  11111/- 
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F.O.I. 


Yon  Cut  15  to  35  Cords  a  Dayt 

mi  tot  direct 
tory  price. 
H-PLocSai 
Guarantee. 


You  tret  this  one-man  outfit  direct  from 
factory  at  lowest  factory  price.  Alio 
special  sale  prices  on  4  H-P  Cos;  Saws.  30 
Days*  Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee.  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms.  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard  before  sale  doses. 
WRITE  NOW. 


2359C  Wood  St.  Ottawa.  Kaa. 


Glass    Cloth   *   *f™r.K?rent  ,w,-'er; 

proof  fabric  as  efficient 
aa  glass  for  hotbeds.  Sample  3x9  feet  prepaid 
$1.  Catalog  free.  Turner  Bros..  Bladen,  Neb. 


Triangle  Hitch  for  Tractors 


TRACTOR  plowing  call*  for  a  spe- 
cial hitch  for  each  kind  of  plow. 
Engine  plows  have  peculiar  tenden- 
cies to  dodge  their  full  duty  at  times, 
especially  under  varying  conditions  of 
soil  and  of  land  contour,  so  that  con- 
siderable    ingenuity    Is    required  to 


Diagram  of  Triangle  Hitch 

The  triangle  is  made  of  heavy  bar  iron, 
the  actual  size  depending  upon  the 
tractor  and  the  implement  that  is  to 
follorv.  Clevises  may  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  n>or^  and 
the  turns  necessary  at  end  of  field. 
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keep  them  in  the  furrow  while  the 
tractor  is  pulling  them  up  hill,  down 
hill  and  around  the  curves. 

When  the  ordinary  drawbar-and- 
clevls  hitch  fails  to  control  the  plow 
some  other  device  must  be  substituted. 

The  illustration  shows  a  triangle 
hitch  that  exerts  a  peculiar  Influence 
over  the  Implement.  It  is  adjustable 
from  all  angles  so  that  it  may  be  made 
to  apply  part  of  the  strain  to  pull 
the  plow  quickly  into  line  to  cut  even 
furrows. 

The  plow  frame  must  be  rigid.  Yet 
when  the  rigid  frame  Is  attached  to 

tho  tractor  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
swinging  bar  hitch,  too  much  freedom 
ot  side  motion  may  result.  The  tri- 
angle draw  bar  Is  Intended  to  counter- 
act this  difficulty. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to 
the  drawing  that  the  base  or  horizon- 
tal leg  of  the  triangle  Is  bored  with 


numerous  holes  for  adjustment  to  get 
the  exact  leverage  required. 

The  action  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  leverage  of  the  old-fashioned 
walking  plow  handles.— Herbert  A. 
Shearer. 


Straight  Garden  Rows 

TIThILE  planting  cabbage  plants  by 
■  "  means  of  a  rope  stretched  across 
the  field  from  one  stake  to  another,  I 
realized  a  good  deal  of  time  was  being 
lost  In  stretching  and  moving  the  rope 
and  stakes  for  each  row.  After  a  /it- 
tie  study  I  removed  the  rope  and  used 
only  a  few  stakes  to  designate  the 
next  row.  I  took  a  position  at  one  end 
of  the  row  and  looked  along  the  stakes 
towards  the  other  end,  then  by  walking 
slowly  and  dragging  one  foot  along  the 
ground,  I  could  make  a  distinct,  straight 
mark  on  the  ground  in  which  to  set  the 
plants. 

I  removed  each  stick  when  finishing 
the  end  of  the  row  and  blaced  It  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  row.  I  found 
this  an  Important  saving  of  time  and 
labor  and  with  a  little  practice  anyone 
can  have  as  straight  rows  in  garden 
and  field  as  I  have  described  above. — 
Albert  Schlopback,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.  (H) 


How  to  Patch  Leaky  Boots 

THE  tire  vulcanlzer  from  an  auto 
repair  outfit  will  serve  quite  sat- 
isfactorily in  repairing  leaky  boots. 
On  such  parts  of  the  boot  as  will  per- 
mit of  a  full  contact  of  the  vulcanlzer 
over  the  surface  to  be  patched,  a  satis- 
factory repair  can  be  made. 

To  apply  the  patch,  clean  the  part 
thoroughly  with  gasoline,  then  get  a 
good  contact  with  the  vulcanlzer  by 
forcing  this  part  of  the  boot  down  upon 
the  sole,  so  as  to  use  the  flat  surface 
and  take  advantage  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  sole.  Now,  holding  the 
vulcanlzer  against  the  boot  securely, 
maintain  this  contact  by  clamping  In 
a  vise  (as  the  screw  that  Is  used  to 
clamp  the  vulcanlzer  Is  not  long 
enough  In  this  case). — Hans  K.  Hoer- 
leln. 

Wool  Tying  Box 

TYING  the  fleece  at  sheep-shearing 
time  Is  made  easy  by  using  a 

folding  box. 

The  wings  of  the  box  are  hinged  to 
a  thick  square  of  wood  as  shown  In 
the  Illustration. 

The  strings  are  cut  the  right  length 
and  are  stretched  across  the  open  box 
and  the  ends  of  the  strings  are  pulled 
into  the  notches  In  the  wings  of  the 
box  as  it  lies  flat  on  the  wool-tying 
bench. 

The  fleece  Is  tag-locked,  trimmed, 
folded  and  placed  on  the  center  board 
of  the  box.  The  short  wings  then 
are  raised  to  an  upright  position. 
The  long  wings  are  raised  and 
clamped  with  the  notched  cross 
stick  as  shown  In  the  small  Illus- 
tration to  the  right. 

The  strings  are  tied  and  the 
fleece  Is  released  and  thrown 
Into  the  sacking  bin. 
•  Only  the  regulation  wool- 
tying  string  prescribed  by  the 
Woolgrowers'  Association  should 
be  used.— Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


3ox  rOLDEO  Uf* 


Wording  Drawing  of  Wool  Tying  Box 
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Repairing  Sills  and  Posts 

MANY  old  farm  buildings  have  de- 
fective sills  and  posts.  A  leak  in 
the  roof  allows  a  little  rain  water  to 
accumulate  in  a  joint,  and  the  timber 
rots. 

The  drawing  shows  one  of  the  easiest 
repair  Jobs  on  a  farm  building.  This 
was  a  lean-to  shed  at  the  rear  of  a 
large  barn.   Water  from  the  eaves  had 


settled  around  the  old  stone  founda- 
tion wall  and  loosened  the  mortar  from 
the  stones  and  rotted  the  sill  in  places 
so  the  roof  had  settled  several  inches 
and  had  become  quite  uneven. 

The  drawing  shows  how  the  frame- 
work was  raised  and  propped  up  with 
temporary  timbers  and  wedges  to  level 
the  roof  plate  at  the  eaves  and  to 
square  the  points.  The  loose  stones 
of  the  old  wall  were  removed  and  a  new 
wall  of  concrete  built  in  under  the  sill. 
Then,  to  complete  the  Job,  a  concrete 
floor  was  laid  the  full  size  of  the  shed. 
— Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Continued  from  Page  6) 

and  making  an  appropriation  therefor 
of  $200,000. 

'  Some  50  engineers  or  other  employes 
of  the  State  now  are  engaged  in  this 
study  under  competent  and  careful 
supervision.  So  far  as  organized,  the 
work  contemplates  preliminary  field 
studies  of  storage  sites  on  every  im- 
portant stream  system  in  the  State; 
the  gathering  and  compiling  from  both 
public  and  private  sources  of  all  avail- 
able data  on  water  supply,  storage  pos- 
sibilities, reservoir  sites,  duty  of  water, 
use  of  water,  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment and  possibilities.  Irrigation  de- 
velopment, needs,  and  possibilities; 
and  office  study  of  all  data  gathered 
with  a  view  to  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  law  as  to  determining 
maximum  possibilities. 

So  far  as  is  known,  every  public  and 
private  Interest  in  the  state  having  to 
do  with  waters  and  their  development 
and  utilization  is  heartily  back  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering  and  Irrigation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which,  under  State  Engineer 
McClure,  has  charge  of  this  study. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  providing 
for  this  investigation  rather  contem- 
plated the  determination  of  a^ompre- 
hensive  "plan"  for  the  development  of 
our  water  resources.  In  line  with  the 
thought  that  had  gained  some  promin- 
ence in  the  State  that  such  a  compre- 
hensive "plan,"  so  interrelated  as  to 
form  a  whole,  Is  practicable. 

While  technical  Judgment  in  the 
State  generally  has  failed  to-  consider 
such  a  "plan"  as  of  practical  moment, 
the  need  for  the  development  of  a  more 
complete  water  policy  is  recognized  by 
all. 

That  much  more  Information  than 
we  now  have,  particularly  as  to  stor- 
age possibilities,  is  needed  before  a 
proper  State  water  policy  can  be  de- 
veloped is  clear,  and  the  only  hope  ts 
that,  with  the  relatively  limited  means 
at  his  command  the  State  Engineer 
will  be  able  to  gather  the  large  mass 
of  Information  now  lacking. 

This  additional  Information  is  needed' 
so  that  any  State  policy  of  water  de- 
velopment and  utilization  that  is 
worked  out  shall  be  related  to  our  phy- 
sical conditions  aa  they  exist  rather 
than  aa  we  might  wish  them  to  be. 


Layne 

and 

Bowler 

Corporation 

900  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 
LOS  ANGELES 

"World's  Largest 
Water  Developers" 


REQUEST  for  COST  OF  PUMP 

In  order  that  our  Engineers  may  recommend  the  exact 
type  of  pump  for  the  particular  conditions  of  your  well, 
fill  this  out  and  mall  to  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation,  900 
Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 


Is  well  drilled?. 


If  so,  .what  diameter ?  

Depth  of  wellf  Depth  to  water  t. 

How  much  water  desired f  


How  much  does  water  lower?  

Is  water  to  be  lifted  above  ground  level?. 


Want  belt  or  direct  motor  drive?  

How  many  acres?  a. 

What  crops  raised?  

NAME  

ADDRESS   

CITY    STATE  


PLANT  the  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
PYRUS  USSURIENSIS  PEAR 
STOCK 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
from  our  own  growing  the  blight 
resistant  Pyrus  Ussuriensis  pear, 
stock,  the  most  blight  proof  pear 
seedling  known.  It  Is  endorsed  by 
the  Southern  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  and  is  now  being  planted 
by  discriminating  planters  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  California. 

Plant  the  Pyrus  Ussuriensis,  then 
topwork  it  to  Bartlett,  Bosc,  or  any 
desired  variety  and  insure  yourself 
against  the  worry  and  loss  that 
comes  where  a  blight  resistant 
stock  is  not  used. 

For  dependable  nursery  stock, 
clean,  healthy  and  hardy,  write 

Washington  Nursery 
Company, 

TOPPENISH,  WASH. 
Salesmen  Everywhere.        More  Wanted. 


£  Bolton  n 
Orchard  HEATE* 


Uriel) 
•niPipc 


stock  of  Surface  Irrigation  Pine 
Equiocmail  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Are  you  Helping  to  pay  the  $75,000,000  toll 
taken  from  the  growers  of  the  country  annually 
by  Jack  Frost?  The  Bolton  Heater  is 

The  Safest  Means  of 
Frost  Prevention 

Don't  experiment  with  makeshift  methods. 
Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  are  sure.  They  main- 
tain the  temperature,  distribute  the  heat  uni- 
formly, and  prevent  frost  damage. 

Send  for  Booklet  P-3 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

W.  R.  Amet  Company 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Franclaco,  Calif. 
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The  Practical  Pipe  for 
Your  Irrigation  Problems 


Experience  has  proven  the 
superiority  of  iron  pipe  for  ir- 
rigation purposes.  And,  when 
you  specify  Pacific  Iron  Pipe 
you  can  be  confident  of  getting 
the  best  used  iron  pipe  on  the 
market.  Every  length  is  thor- 
oughly tested  and  guaranteed. 

Send  us  your  pipe  require- 
ments. You  will  find  our  prices 
right  and  shipments  prompt. 
Remember  that  we  carry  a  full 
line  of  new  and  used  pipe, 
screw  casings,  valves  and  fit- 
tings. 


rMAID  OF  IRON 
PKCl'iC  PIP*  COMPXkWY 

MftUkMI  Of*  


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


227  Howard  St. 


San  Francisco 


building.  Both  American  and  foreign  capi- 
tal was  readily  obtainable  throughout  the 
'80's  and  the  prospects  of  large  profits  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  large  nnmi.fr  of 
Irrigation  companies.  These  appropriated 
water  and  built  canals  In  the  optimistic 
hope  of  attaining  Independence  ji  i  few 
years  by  the  sale  of  water  rights  and  the 
collection  of  water  rentals 

They  realized  after  it  was  too  laie  that 


the  bulk  of  the  lands  under  the  new  system 
was  held  by  speculators  who  would  neither 
use  nor  pay  for  water ;  that  the  bona  fide 
settlers  were  few  In  number  and  possessed 
of  little  means;  that  the  maintenance  of 
Irrigation  systems  was  costly  and  that  It 
*ai  tr-e  work  of  a  generation  Instead  of  a 
few  years  to  establish  prosperous  commu- 
nities under  canal  systems.  The  construc- 
tion work  of  thla  period  was  brought  to  a 


Picking  Up  What? 

"How  are  conditions  here,"  asked 
the  stranger  who  was  sojourning  in 
the  public  square. 

"My  business  is  picking  up," 
answered  the  park  attendant,  stooping; 
to  gather  another  armful  of  waste 
paper. 


Square  With  the  World 

Casey — Did   that   lawyer  prove  yez 
not  guilty  of  stealing  that  watch? 
Murphy — He  did  that. 
Casey — How  did  yez  pay  him? 
Murphy — I  gave  him  the  watch. 

— American  Legion  Weekly. 

PROFESSIONAL  JEALOUSY 
These  men  with  schemes  to  get  rick 

quick, 

Get  my  goat!  They  make  me  sick  I 
Of  hoarded  shekels  they  have  stripped 
80  many  fools  I  might  have  gyp'edl 
 — Justin  Nutt. 

Consistent 

"May  I  have  the  five  dollars  I  lent 

you?" 

"You  may  have  it  next  week." 
"You  told  me  that  last  week!" 
"Yes;   do  you  think  I'm  a  .nan  to 
say  one  thing  one  week  and  another 

the  next?" 


The  Leader 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  repeat  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
in  concert,  and  Mrs.  Armstrongs  habit 
was  to  keep  about  a  dozen  words 
ahead  all  the  way  through. 

A  stranger  was  asking  one  day  about 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  "Who,"  he  Inquired, 
"was  the  woman  who  was  already  by 
the  still  waters  while  the  rest  of  us 
where  lying  down  in  green  pastures?" 

— Metropolitan. 


A  Slow  Process 

"Does  your  wife  practice  economy,," 
"Oh,  yes;  she  practices  It.    But  she 
doesn't  seem  to  learn  very  fast." 
'  — Judge. 


Not  Unlikely 

Weary  Willie — I  may  be  poor  now, 
but  when  I  was  young  I  had  me  own 
carriage. 

Leary  Louie — Yep,  and  yer  maw 
pushed  it 

— "Topics  of  the  Day"  Films. 


GETTING  EVEN 
For  years  she  heard  her  husband  say: 

"Can't  yon  make  bread  Ilka  mother  used 

to  make?" 

At  last  she  cried:   "Of  coarse  I  can,  yon  Jay, 
When  yon  make  dough  like  father  uaed  to 

make."  — Ex. 


CONCRETE  DRAIN  TILE 

Uniform  in  size  and  shape,  free  from 
cracks  or  chips 

Economical — Permanent 

Los  Angeles  Concrete  Tile  Co. 

Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Concrete  Drain  Tile 
in  Los  Angeles  County 
"LAC-TILE"  QUALITY  CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 

Drain  Tile — Hollow  Concrete  Building  Tile — Roof  Tile 
Booklet  on  the  use  of  drain  tile  sent  upon  request. 

PLANT  AND  YARDS: 

Russell  Ave.,  at  Peach  St.,  Monterey  Park,  Cat 

Phone  Alhambra  517-J 
GENERAL  OFFICES: 

433  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Phone  61868 


RELIABLE  NURSERY  PRODUCTS 

Large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  in  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
Small  Fruits,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubber*  Roses. 
Vines,  Perennial  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Fully  equipped  L  til  scape 
Department.  Planting  plans  furnished  for  residence  Jlbunds. 
large  estates,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.,  also  Tree  Surgery  done. 
Ail  stock  and  work  the  best.    Write  today  stating  your  needs. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Orenco,  Ore. 

Opportunities  for  More  Salesmen 


NEW  PRICES  ON  DOUBLE  CATCH  GOPHER  TRAPS 

The  demand  for  this  trap  has  been  the  result  of  having  satisfied  users.  With 

these  traps  you  can  rid  your  place  of  gophers.  Catches  rodents, 
old,  young,  big,  little,  wise  or  otherwise.  Increased  production  enables  us 
to  make  a  lower  price.  For  sale  at  hardware  and  seed  stores.  Price  50c 
If  you  cannot  secure  the  trap  at  home  we  will  send  one  to  you  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.    Two  trmpe,  $1.00.    Iluaatrmted  circulars  free. 

E.  J.  CHUBBUCK  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  O. 


731  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  California 


Irrigation  Development 

(Continued  From  Pace  6) 


(Continued  from  Pace  10) 

Mrs.  Jackson  asserts,   la  much  richer,  and  showing  symptoms  of  disease  Immediately 

In   her  opinion,   more  delisioua  than  that  treated. 

made  from  cows'  milk.  They  said  they  enjoyed  the  work  with  the 

However,  goats  are  not  the  only  livestock  goats  and  rabbits  aa  much  aa  the  cutting 

unnn  rh»  i„i.„„  ran^k      a                    .   .  of   the   dahlias  for   market   each   day  and 

upon  the  Jackson  ranch.    A  low  shed  shel-  outdoor  exerclM  nM  brought  health  and 

ters  a  aeries  of  rabbit  hutches,  the  Flemish  satisfaction.    Mrs.  Dowllng  Informed  us  that 

breed  being  raised  for  market  purposes,  and  her  knowledge  of    "growing    things"  was 

w „.    .     k        _„„_         .  .     .    Z  gained  through  the  study  of  ORCHARD  and 

Mra  Jackson  says  she  has  a  steady  demand  FARM   and   other   farm   journals,   and  au- 

tor  all  she  can  raise.    They  are  such  pro-  thentlc  agricultural  hooka  and  bulletins,  of 

llflc  breeders  and  require  comparatively  so  which  she  has  a  good  sized  library— aa  wall 

.        .  aa   practical  experience, 

little  care,  that  she  considers  them  a  prof-  When              ,„  wnat          attrlbutea  her 

liable  addition  to  even  the  smallest  "ranch."  aucceaa  ah*  replied.  "First,  high  class  stock. 

A  flock  of  chickens;  White  Leghorns  for  bearing  heavy  crops,  which  In  turn  are  pro- 
eggs,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  eating  pur-  duced  only  through  the  application  of  the 
poses,  also  occupy  an  alloted  space  In  the  be,t  methods  of  cultivation;  a  systematic 
half  acre  enclosure.     Even  with   her  small  P|an  or  Planting;  study,  and  last,  but  not 
flock.    Mra    Jackaon    followa    an    approved  least,  a  love  for  the  work." 
system  of  feeding,  and  provides  well-van-  And  a  stroll   through  the   "orchard"  on 
tltated  houses.  the    Jackaon    "ranch"    during    the  season 
niT   rmwrnii   PRnviTiPtx  when    tne   ,r***          bending   under  their 
CUT   flowers   PROFITABLE  burden  of  luscious  fruit,  surely  proves  bar 
Still  the  source  of  Income  on  the  Jack-  point, 
son  ranch  la  not  limited  to  fruit  and  llva- 

stock  products.    A  bed  of  very  fine  dahliaa  ,,c  n 

at  one  aide  of  the  house,  nets  a  monthly  OVStom      L  Ontest 

income    during    their    blooming    season    of  \v  -■ 

from  125  to  j::0.  the  cut  flowers  aa  well  aa  Winners 

the  bulbs,  being  sold  to  local  florists,  lira.       /xcpiiicn  .„ j    ,.,„.,   *m— 

Jackson  grows  the  fancy  varletlea  so  much  /AKLHAKU  and   t  Anil,   in  sending; 

m   demand.     In    addition,    many    beautiful  \J  checks  to  the  following  winners  In 

shrubs  and  vlnea  make  the  grounda  attrac-  . 

tive  and  bomey;  a  place  In  which  to  live  and  the    System    contest,  offers  heartiest 

enjoy,  as  well  aa  to  work  and  accomplish.  mnpratiilntlnnn    it  thn  smmo  lima  snv. 

A  garden  sufficiently  large  to  provide  congratulations,  at  me  same  time  say- 
moat  of  the  fresh  vegetablea  required  by  In6"  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
the  average  family  la  planted  In  otber  open  cellent  work  of  the  many  subscribers 
plots  of  ground.  Corn,  lima  and  airing  beans.  viho  were  not  "In  the  money." 

tomatoes,  onions  and  lettuce  are  produced.   _ ,    .                    _  ___„___... 

Aa  a  result,  with  the  exception  of  potato.*  ^"^-fl™*  tfenn  THOMPSON, 

very    few    vegetables    are    purchased    from  r     i....,       T.    ^Si'  VV1" 

the   markets.  In  addition,  Mr.  Thompson  Is  awarded, 

"~   for  the  best  all-around  eniry  the  sum 

EVEN  CORNERS  U8ED  of   *   t( 

In  the  fence  corners  and  spots  where  It   

is  impossible   to   raise   vegetablea  or  smalt  Total   $26 

(rulta.  Elephant  Oraaa  has  been  planted  to  Citrus  Fruits — First   prize,    D.    L.  VA8- 

provlds  green   feed   for   the  coals,   rabbits  BINDER.  UPLAND.  CAL.   fit 

and  chlckena  in  addition.  Mr.  Vaablnder  la  awarded. 

Swlaa  Chard  aa  wall  aa  otber  succulent  for  the  aecond-beal  all-around  entry.  •  S 

planta  also  are  raised,  replacing  certain  dry   

feeds  that   It   would   be   necessary   to  pur-  Total   fit 

chase.     Mra    Jackaon   aaya   abe  .  flnda    lha  Dairying — Flrat   prise,   DAVID   E.  ROB- 

goata  and  chickens  are  extremely  fond  of         ERTS.  Tl'LARB.  CAL.    li 

the  Elephant  Oraas,  and  although  It  may  be  Deciduous  Fruits — First   prlsa,  OROROE 

cut  down  to  lha  roots  many  tlmea  during  B.  GIBFORD,  RIVERSIDE.  CAL.   If 

a  season,  it  will  grow  up  very  quickly  and  Small   Fruits — First  prize.   H.  C.  BATE- 

thus  provide  a  constant  supply  of  green  feed.  HAM.   NEWBERO.  ORE   IS 

Mrs.   Jackson   and   Mra.    Dowllng   do   all  Miscellaneous — First     prlza.     EMMA  J. 

the  work  about  their  "farm"  wllh  the  ex-  TORBERT.  STOCKTON.  CAL   II 

caption  of  the  spring  spraying.    Each  year  Additional  Awards — In  considering  the  ra- 
the trees  are  aprayed  and  pruned  and  any  malning  entries,  the  judges  selected  fur- 
—         -          —  ther  prize-winners  as  follows: 
Three  Prises  of  *  1  Eactii 
sodden  end  by  the  financial  crash  of  1803.  bertha  woodward  RUST,  get- 

In  time,  however,  conditions  approached  „?.E.RVI.L1'5t,£i,u  UZ'XHSQ™.:' m  M 

the  normal  and  the  West  was  slowly  ad-  WILL    J.    FREW.  PORTBRVILLB. 

vanclnc  on  a  rising  tide  of  prosperity  at  R  C»    par  vah  an"  aAirrON' 'orm 

the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Carey  and  *■  ,2;  J^"^"**'  OA8TON>  ORI  . 

Reclamation   Acts.     It   Is  true  lb«  Carey  _     p"«"     1  "  lawii"- 

Act  was  first  passed  by  Congress  In  1«»4,  v    TROUTMAN    EL  CAJON.  CAL. 

but,  owing  to  defects  and  omissions  In  the  (Citrus  Frulla)    1 

law,  little  development  was  effected  by  It  EMMA    J.    TORBERT.  STOCKTON. 

until    1001.     The    Reclamation    Act    wa»  CAL.   (Poultry)    1 

passed  In  1002.  and  the  operation  of  these  FRANCIS    E.    WILSON,    LOfl  AN- 

two    measures   of  constructive   legislation,  OELES  (Poultry)    1 

coupled  wltb  tbe    achievements    of    otber  ATNNETTE   E.   baXTON.  SHARP, 

agencies,  constituted  the  third    period    of  NEV.  (Poultry)    1 

Irrigation  development.  MRS.    J.    EMERSON.  AUBURN. 

— —  CAL.   (Dair>lnx  and  Poultry)   • 

[Dr.  Fortler'e  article  will  be  concluded  in  D.  R.  RUBLE.  SALEM.  ORE.  (Small 

the  March  number. — Editor]  Fruits  and  Gardening)    X 
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Progressive  Agriculture 

By 

Hardy  W.  Campbell 

FREE 

CAMPBELL 
tells  you  how 

This  authoritative  book  con- 
taint  19  chapters,  155  pages, 
and  48  illustrations  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  farming. 

Progressive  Agriculture  re- 
tails for  One  Dollar,  net. 

You  may  have  it  free. 

We  have  about  200  copies  of 
Progressive  Agriculture.  We 
will  give  a  copy  free  with  each 
renewal  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 

Extensions  of  present  sub- 
scriptions honored  on  this  spe- 
cial offer. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 
$1.00  per  year 
$2.00  for  two  years 

ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Enclosed  find  $  

for  a   year 

subscription  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  and  one  copy  of  Prog- 
ressive Agriculture. 

Name   

R.  F.  D  

P.  O.  .  . j  

State   


Cheap W^ter^'  DeepWelis 


Before  you  pay  a  cent  for  your  new  pump  have  us  dem- 
onstrate Johnston  Pumps  and  prove  to  you  their  extreme 
economy  and  freedom  from  trouble.  These  are  conceded 
to  be  the  most  perfectly  lubricated  pumps  on  the  market 
and  their  simplicity  and  interchangeability  of  parts  result 
in  lowest  operating  and  upkeep  costs. 

Here  Are  a  Few  Johnston  Users 

Del  Monte  Irrigation  Co. 
Pomona 

Euclid  Water  Co., 
Uplands 

Los  Alamitos  Sueur  Co., 
Los  Alamitos 

Calif.  Edison  Co., 
Log  Angeles 

Ventura  Refining  Co., 
Los  Angeles 


This  typa  meter  Is  made  In  meny  tl»«i 


The 

Reliance 

Irrigation 
Meter 

Will  solve  your 
irrigation  problems. 


Oval  Type  Meter 

T  T  WILL  let  you  know  ACCURATELY  how  much  water  you  have 
applied  at  any  time,  thereby  saving  an  unnecessary  waste  and  pre- 
venting an  under-application.  In  other  words,  it  absolutely  eliminates 
GUESSWORK  and  averts  arguments.  The  cost  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  results  obtained. 

AS  EASY  TO  READ  AS  A  HOUSE  METER 

Write  for  Free  Calendar  and  Literature 

Randall  Control  &  Hydrometic  Corp. 

Office:  523  Central  Building  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

■pnOOKS'  APPLI- 
awe:,  the  modern 
scientific  Invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery 
that  relieves  rupture, 
will  be  sent  on  trial. 
No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads.  Has  automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 
C.  E.  Brooks,  105O  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Save  Time 

0\  and  Money 


HB  Eventually  you  will  want 
tM\ i*W\    8l°e— ato3jH-P.— or 
nQa&M  S'UjgPmr^Tree  Saw 
,^KI .— tiilBuEsrSaw  outfit 
llutwifMdiptm'sa. 

GetaWITtE  First 

I  have  been  selling  good  emglnes  ■■»■»■■  ■■ 

for  over  86  years.  Thousands 

in  nse.   Yon  get  Q**'ck  ilhipment—  Prompt  Service. 

Lifetime  tosramse-^^&Ti^fjS 

want.  I  can  save  yon  120  to  $400,  dependliapon  the 
atza  or  styla  of  rig.-ED.  H.  W1TTE,  President. 
WIT  IE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

3127  Oakland  Avenue.   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

3'57  Empire  gnUlng.     Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


PeachSpraying 

Use  Ortho  Lime'Sulphur  for 
brownrot,scab,curlleaf,blight, 
etc.  One  gallon  of  Ortho  is 
equal  to  any  5  pounds  of  dry 
lime-sulphur.  Put  your  spray 
ing  problems  up  to  us. 

Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


'California  Spray-Chemical 

"!iiiii!iiiiiii!icoMPANY,|ii: ;: 

Watsonviilc:1I|||||  I  I  CALIF 


Address  Dept.  » 


what  method  of  feeding  do  you  use 


m 


trust 


to 


1 


to 


The  difference  between  a  poor-paying  flock  and  a  profit-paying  flock  is 
the  difference  between  take-chances  and  take-NO-chances.  Indiffer- 
ent, haphazard,  "trust-to-luck"  feeding  will  never  pay.  Itcan'tl  Noth- 
ing will  rob  you  of  your  rightful  profits  as  quickly  as  blind  feeding. 
True,  your  hens  may  live  and  be  fairly  healthy  on  a  poor  ration.  But— 

You  are  in  the  poultry  business  to  make  money.  The  more  eggs  you 
get  the  more  money  you  net.  You  must  realize,  then,  that  it  takes  an 
excessive  amount  of  a  hen's  energy  to  convert  poor  feed  into  money  as 
against  converting  good  feed  into  money.  So  that— far  from  saving 
money— the  only  result  of  a  "cheap"  ration  is  a  higher  cost  for  each 
dozen  eggs  produced. 

A  tasty,  well-balanced  ration  is  absolutely  necessary  for  maximum 
production— that's  sure!  Equally  sure  is  the  fact  that  a  uniform,  qual- 
ity-feed like  surelay  pays  its  way— and  more!  Its  slight  added  cost  comes 
back  to  you  many  times  over  in  the  extra  eggs  produced. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  results  you're  getting  from  "trust-to- 
luck"  feeds  with  the  results  other  poultrymen  are  getting  from  surelay? 
After  all,  the  real  profit-point  is  this:  What  do  your  hens  think  of  the 
feed  you  give  them— and  what  do  they  do  with  it? 

Why  not  put  this  egg-production  question  squarely  up  tf  your  hens?  Feed  them 
surelay — a  prime,  true-to-test  formula  that  has  weathered  the  years — and  let  the 
results  speak  for  the  feed  and  for  us.  Meanwhile  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new,  enlarged  edition  of  "Makes  Hens  Happy."  It  is  the  most  complete 
and  helpful  handbook  on  poultry  husbandry  we  have  ever  issued — and  it's  free.  Simply 
clip  the  coupon — and  mall  today  I 

SURELAY 


Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Dipt. 

Sperry  Flour  go. 

Stockton  •  California 

204    Weber  Are. 

Picase  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new 
handbook  "Makes  Hens  Happy" 

Name  

Address  


"A  Sperry  Product' 
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YOU'LL  USE  PRUNES 
OFTENER^ONCE  YOU 


%  ^ 


Prunes  are  just  coming  into  their  own.  And 
with  good  reason:  people  are  Just  awakening 
to  their  health-importance  Your  diet  de- 
mands  some  good  fruit  every  day.  And  prunes 
fill  the  health-bill  more  completely,  more 
economically,  than  any  other  fruit. 


Prunes  are  a  natural  food  to  begin  with. 
They  contain  more  digestible  natural  sugar 
than  any  other  fruit.  And  this  fruit-sugar  is 
quickly  turned  into  energy  for  the  body. 
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Prunes,  so  food  authorities  tell  us,  contain 
tonic  iron  and  other  mineral,  "  vitamin  "  and 
laxative  elements  that  help  to  give  the  proper 
"balance"  to  every  diet. 
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Prunes  have  certain  salts  and  organic  acids 
which  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  and 
counteract  the  acid-elements  in  meat,  eggs, 
cereals  and  other  " high-protein" foods. 
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Prunes  are  so  essential  to  good  health  and 
right  living  that  physicians,  dietitians,  do- 
mestic scientists  the  country  over  are  urging: 
"Eat  more  prunes!  Know  them  better!  Serve 
them  qftener!  They're  good  for  you!" 


l\  famous  food  authority  [and  he  doesn't  grow  prunes, 
either]  comes  out  with  this  sweeping  statement:  "Every 
well-regulated  family  should  come  to  prunes  in  some  form 
at  least  once  a  day."  Why?  Because  he  knows  that  prunes 
supply  something  you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

All  these  years  you've  been  eating  prunes— but  how  ofteni" 
Chances  are,  not  nearly  often  enough.  Just  because  you  live 
in  California — the  home  of  the  prune— isn't  the  only  reason 
why  you  should  eat  more  prunes.  The  real  reason  is  a  selfish 
reason:  the  more  prunes  you  eat  the  better  your  health  will  bel 

You  can't  beat  Nature  at  her  own  game.  Nature  creates. 
Nature  regulates.  Nature's  way  is  always  best.  Nature  in- 
tended prunes  for  a  purpose.  Let  Nature  point  the  way! 

Once  you  realize  how  essential  prunes  are  to  the  health 
of  your  household  you'll  want  to  use  them  oftener.  And 
once  you  realize  how  many  new  dishes  can  be  made  from 
them,  you  won't  stop  at  stewed  prunes.  You'll  start  there — 
as  most  folk  do  every  morning — but  you'll  learn  to  use  them 
in  other  ways— for  puddings,  for  pastries,  for  unusual  desserts. 
Our  new  Recipe  Packet  edited  and  tested  by  our  Domestic 
Science  Director  shows  you  how — and  it's  free!  Send  today) 


California 

PRUNE  <SvAPRICOTUlRPWERS-7nc. 


PACKERS  OF 


•JSUNSWEET 

!<SoGROWERS 


Market  Street,  San  Jote, 
California  »  A  coopcratire 
ationof  1 1,000  grower! 
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OCR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  We 
honor  him  as  the  basic  producer.  His 
problems  are  our  problems;  his  triumphs 
our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours. 
To  record  his  achievements  and  expose 
the  duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for 
and  with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help 
and  practical  Information,  to  assist,  en- 
tertain and  inspire  every  member  of  his 
happy  household — that  is  the  policy  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

VOL.  XXXIV 
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Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 

"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 

Entered  July  16,  1917,  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive, 
free  of  charge,  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  Its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  Information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  in- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 

Subscription  price  $1  a  year.  NO.  3 
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PnftHny  IPniraliriiplhg 

Some  people  are  so  sympathetic, 
they're  always  sorry  for  themselves. 


Pity  the  man  who  can  see  nothing 
more  in  a  beautiful  sunset  than  its 
resemblance  to.  a  fried  egg. 


Uncle  Wiseacre  says  in  his  day  the 
girls  liked  to  pluck  flowers,  but  now 
they  prefer  to  pluck  eyebrows. 


Ben  Gonnadooit  plowed  around  a 
boulder  for  20  years.  When  he  sold 
his  farm,  the  buyer  blasted  the  boulder 
and  under  it  found  a  chest  of  gold. 


"Get  behind  the  Missouri  mule,"  in- 
sists a  booster  from  the  "Show-me" 
State.  But  isn't  it  just  as  profitable 
— and  much  safer — to  stand  at  the  head 
of  that  industry? 


Our  idea  of  a  hopeless  enterprise: 
Publishing  a  dry  farm  paper  for  dry 
farmers. 


We  live  and  learn.  But  sometimes 
we  live  faster  than  we  learn. 


For  that  tired,  discouraged,  irritable 
feeling,  there's  no  remedy  like  per- 
forming some  little  service  for  another. 
As  a  tonic  to  warm  the  cockles  of  the 
heart,  it  is  better  than  anything  that 
comes  in  bottles.  It  is  a  sure  specific 
for  an  ingrown  grouch,  and  a  quick- 
acting  antidote  for  the  blues.  But 
some  folks'  idea  of  a  "helping  hand" 
is  one  that  helps  itself — and  then  they 
wonder  what  ails  them  I 


-cV£-«— « 


Editor. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

The  only  knocker  con- 
nected with  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  is  Old  Man  Oppor- 
tunity. And  he  is  knocking  at 
each  subscriber's  door  with 
some  of  the  most  astounding 
offers  ever  made  by  any  agri- 
cultural journal.  They  are  ex- 
plained in  the  circular,  in- 
serted in  your  copy  of  this 
number.  It  speaks  for  itself; 
read  it  carefully! 
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He  Did  Not  Propose  to  Linger! 

When  Colonel  Julep  went  hunting,  he  took  along  his  servant,  Mose,  to  carry 
guns,  refreshments  and  game,  if  any. 

"Better  watch  out  for  hornets  here,"  warned  the  Colonel  as  they  entered  a 
dense  thicket. 

"Hohnets,  did  y'u  say,  Cunnel?    Ef  any'  hohnet  ketches 
up  wid  me,  he'll  be  too  tired  t'  sting!" 

Not  all  of  us  have  as  much  confidence  in  our  speed  as 
Mose;  in  fact,  all  too  frequently  we  don't  get  into  action 
until  after  we're,  stung.    But  the  main  thing  is  never  to 
be  stung  twice  in  the  same  place,  and  one  way  to  avoid 
V")  tj^^^n    tllis  's  to  Dro'''t  DV  experience. 

~(  <£i^5NS^  I  If  you  have  had  the  experience  of  purchasing  "orphan" 
merchandise  on  the  representation  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  profess  to  sell  for  less  because  they  do  not  advertise,  you  will  need 
no  further  urging  to  buy  on  a  known  basis.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  reading 
advertisements  regularly.  For  the  individual  or  company  making  or  selling  an 
article  of  true  merit  is  proud  to  advertise,  and  to  follow  up  the  advertising  with 
scrv  i  <  ■  <  ■ 

Use  this  convenient  directory  as  a  means  of  Increasing  your  knowledge, 
broadening  your  outlook,  and  supplying  your  needs  intelligently.  "You  haven't  read 
the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Building  Supplies — How  can  I  save  the  middleman's  profit?   29 

Drag  Saw — What  low  priced  type  Is  offered  on  free  trial?   24 

Dynamite — In  what  way  can  dynamite  be  used  to  increase  the  size  of  fruit?   33 

Fence  Posts — How  do  steel  posts  compare  in  price  with  wood  and  cement?   9 

Irrigation  Equipment — Where  can  I  get  names  of  qualified  concrete  pipe  manu- 
facturers?  ,   28 

Log  Saw — Can  I  buy  one  for  as  little  as  $75?   9 

ripe — Where  can  I  get  information  about  all  kinds?   34 

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation — What  are  the  advantages  of  one-piece  construction?   34 

Plnntlng  Machinery — What  point  should  be  considered  in  purchasing  seeders  and 

planters?    33 

Pulnts  and  Painting — Who  sends  free  text  book?   4 

Pumps — Is  there  an  Irrigation  pump  delivering  50,000  gallons  per  minute?   12 

Pump,  Turbine — Is  there  a  type  free  from  lubrication  troubles?   34 

Stump  Puller — How  large  a  stump  can  be  pulled  with  the  one-man.  hand  type?....  13 
Well-boring  outfit — It  there  a  guaranteed  well-boring  outfit  that  is  used  by  hand?..  15 

Well  Boring  Outfits — Is  there  a  successful  type  for  one  man  and  one  team?   25 

Windmills — What  is  the  pumping  capacity  of  the  modern  type?   12 

TREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Berries  and  Small  Fruit — Who  makes  a  specialty  of  these  plants?   29 

Fertilizer — Who  offers  special  advice  on  fertilization?   32 

Glass  Cloth — How  is  this  fabric  used  on  hot  beds?   21 

Grape  Vines — What  resistent  type  will  bear  without  being  grafted?   32 

Novelties  in  Flowers  and  Fruit — Who  sends  information  about  novel  flower  and 

fruit  seeds?    14 

Nursery  Products — Who  offers  complete  horticultural  service  and  gives  advice 

on    planting?    28 

Pear  Stock — Is  there  a  truly  bllght-resis'ant  kind?   9 

Planting  Book — Who  sends  free  instruction  book  for  gardeners?   20 

Seeds,  Field — Upon  what  specifications  should  I  insist  when  buying  field  seeds?....  20 

Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants — Who  sends  free  catalog  and  garden  guide?   12 

Seeds  and  Plants — What  «J'an  Francisco  dealer  sends  free  garden  guide?   17 

Spraying  Material — Is  there  a  spray  that  takes  the  place  of  fumigation?   12 

Sprays,  Peach — For  what  peach  disease  should  lime-sulphur  be  used?   13 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Motor  Truck — What  make  Is  recommended  to  build  profits  and  add  pleasure  to 

farming?   •  •   11 

Piston  Rings — In  what  way  is  the  power  of  the  motor  affected  by  different  types 

of  rings?   ,,   21 

Tractor — Is  it  possible  to  lubricate  a  tractor  without  a  single  oil  or  grease  cup?....  15 

Tractors — Is  there  a  type  that  will  handle  every  farm  Job?   13 

Tractor  Accessories — What  device  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  overturning?   21 

Tractor — In  what  type  is  the  two-cylinder  principle  used  to  advantage?   22 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

Baby  Chick  Feed — What  are  the  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  chick  scratch  mixture?  3$ 

Cavies  (Guinea  Pigs) — Is  it  true  that  they  pay  better  than  poultry?   15 

Chick  Diarrhea — What  remedy  is  recommended  for  treating  this  dease?  20 

Chick  Hover — Is  there  a  low-priced,  guaranteed  oil  type?   34 

Colony  Brooder — Is  there  a  successful  double-deck  type?   21 

Poultry  Book — Who  sends  free  80-page  book  of  Information?   21 

Round  Worm — What  remedy  is  recommended  for  this  parasite  of  poultry?   24 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Coal  Oil  Burner — Where  can  I  secure  one  on  free  trial?   17 

Hot  Chocolate — What  is  essential  to  the  preparation  of  good  chocolate  at  home?....  22 

Prunes — How  often  should  they  be  used  in  the  diet?   2 

Raisins — How  should  they  be  Included  in  the  diet  of  farm  workers?   35 

Simes — Can  style,  comfort  and  durability  be  combined  in  a  work  shoe?   14 

Shoes — Is  there  a  work  shoe  that  will  travel  3000  miles?   29 

Work  Garments — What  type  of  cloth  is  recommended  particularly  for  work  clothes..  25 

LAND;  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 

Corporation  Service — What  company  claims  to  be  the  "mightiest  servant  In 

California?    23 

Farm  Lands — What  Inducements  are  offered  American  settlers  and  farmers  in  Canada?  35 

Land — Who  publishes  free  bulletin  of  advice  for  prospective  land  buyers?  V   29 

Stocks  and  Bonds — What  company  offers  stock  on  easy  installments  with  interest 

on  your  money?   14 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Black-leg  Treatment — Will  one  vaccination  give  protection  for  life?   25 

Cow  Remedy — Is  there  a  successful  tonic  endorsed  by  dairymen?   24 

Cream  Separators — What  type  Is  guaranteed  for  16  years  and  may  be  bought  on 

free    trial?    24 

Cream  Separator — What  new  source  of  profit  does  the  separator  create?  v  25 

Serums,  Vaccines— How  can  I  be  sure  of  satisfactory  results?   34 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bee  Supplies — Who  sends  free  booklet  to  assist  the  novice  or  professional?   21 

Bee  Supplies — Who  supplies  all  bee  keepers'  needs  and  sends  free  book  of  Information?  32 
Mall  Order  House — What  mail  order  house  Is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary?...  27 

Nut  Growers'  Magazine — Where  can  I  get  sample  copies  of  a  nut  Journal?   25 

Radium — In  what  way  does  It  give  relief  for  various  ailments?   24 

Radium — Will  It  replace  medicine?   34 

Resort — Where  can  I  get  Information  concerning  resorts  near  Los  Angeles?   13 

Revolver,  Automatic  Mauser — Where  can  I  get  one  at  half  price?   15 

Rheumatism — Is  there  a  successful  home  remedy?   32 

Rupture — Is  there  a  successful   home  treatment?   12 

Squirrel  Killer — What  chemical  kills  squirrels  as  well  as  other  rodents?   34 

Telephone — To  what  American  characteristic  Is  due  the  development  of  the  telephone?  28 


Two  men  and  a  girl  in  a  car  on  the 
desert,  with  the  thermometer  register- 
ing 20  degrees  below  zero!  What  has 
Fate  in  store  for  them,  there  in  the 
wind-swept  wastes  of  "Lonesome  Val- 
ley"? Action  is  swift  in  Albert  J.  Ma- 
son's thrilling  western  story — page  10 
of  this  number. 


In  the  April  number  "Bob"  Jones  will 
tell  the  wonderful  story  of  Placer 
County's  orchard  development,  and  in- 
cidentally give  some  mighty  helpful 
pointers  on  irrigation  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. Another  April  feature  will  be  the 
story  of  a  California  ranch  that  has 
achieved  fame  almost  over  night,  part- 
ly because  of  the  reputation  of  its 
noted  owner?  but  largely  because  of  the 
months  of  planning  that  preceded  its 
amazingly  rapid  development.  If  we 
told  you  the  owner's  name,  you  would 
recognize  it  immediately — even  though 
you  might  not  know  he  was  a  rancher 
— but  we'll  reserve  that  for  an  April 
surprise ! 


We've  said  it  before  and  we  still 
maintain  "stoutly"  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  features  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  the  Classified 
Market  Place,  pages  30-31.  Seeing  is 
believing!  Glance  over  the  "liners" — 
and  you'll  become  a  regular  reader.  By 
the  way.  ORCHARD  and  FARM  pub- 
lishes more  classified  advertising  in 
each  number  than  any  other  Western 
farm  journal.  Doesn't  this  suggest  a 
means  of  disposing  of  articles  or  stock 
you  may  have  for  sale?  See  page  30 
for  details. 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

Wouldn't   Be   Without  It— 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  like  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  It  is  such  an  interest- 
ing paper,  we  would  not  like 
to  be  without  it. — Carl  Thut, 
Visalia,  Cal. 

Read  With  Pleasure — It  has 

been  a  pleasure  to  me  during 
the  past  year  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  useful  maga- 
zine.— James  Merry,  Los  An- 
geles. ' 

Useful — We  have  found  your 
magazine  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation.— Chas.  Keane,  Hink- 
ley,  Utah. 

An  Old  Subscribei — Have 
taken  your  paper  for  seven 
years,  or  as  long  as  we  have 
been  in  the  orchard  business, 
and  find  it  very  useful. — Mrs. 
Harry  Campbell,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 


"What  is  it — a  family  rowt" 
"No,  just  a  friendly  scramble  for  the 
new  ORCHARD  and  FARMl" 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


How  to  Save  in  Painting— 

Farm  Buildings,  Machinery,  Etc. 


REMEMBER  first,  it  is  what  paint 
covers  that  you  want  to  save  —  not 
merely  a  few  cents  per  gallon  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  paint. 

Note  how  the  best  paint  spreads  easier 
and  covers  more  square  yards  than  cheap 
paint  does. 

Figure  in  the  extra  gallons  of  cheap  paint 
that  you  must  buy,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
application. 

It  means  that  cheap  paint  costs  just  as 
much  as  good  paint  on  the  house  or  barn. 

The  best  paint  then  gives  five  or  more 
years'  protection  to  your  property  invest- 
ment if  properly  applied.  Cheap  paint,  on 
the  average,  starts  cracking  in  twelve 
months.  Which  paint  costs  less? 

72  Years  Experience 

The  paints  we  specify  for  farm  use  are 
the  result  of  72  years'  experience  in  making 
paints  and  varnishes  for  every  purpose. 


Made  to  stand  the  peculiarities  of  western 
weather. 

The  best  materials— PURE  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  pure  linseed  oil,  zinc  and 
color — are  combined  with  long-time  skill, 
in  scientifically  exact  proportions. 

Our  white  lead  base  must  pass  through 
a  silk  screen  with  40,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch.  A  patented  purifier  makes 
it  "whiter,"  so  Fuller  colors  are  exception- 
ally clear.  The  paint  when  applied  on  the 
house  is  a  beautiful  elastic,  tough,  protec- 
tive coat. 

Such  paint  costs  but  a  trifle  more  to  buy 
per  gallon  and  is  five  or  more  times  more 
economical  in  service  rendered. 

Cheap  paints  are  costly — in  the  long  run 
— good  paints  save  money — they  protect. 
Remember  that  when  you  buy  paint.  Don't 
allow  surfaces  to  rot.  It  costs  less  to  paint 
them. 


FULLER 

paints 

72j* 


Fullers 
SPECIFICATION 

Farm  Ptainfs 

House  Paint-Barn  &  Roof  Paint 
Waqon  Paint-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 

M'fd  by  W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco 


HOUSE  PAINT:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Paint, 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  Painting  Houses.  The 
purest,  best  protective  and  most  durable  paint 
manufactured — 32  colors. 

BARN  AND  ROOF  PAINT:  A  protective 
coating  for  barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good 
gloss  and  wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  depend- 
able in  quality.    Six  colors  to  select  from. 


FLOOR  PAINT:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement 
Floor  paint — sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint 
for  floors  and  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in 
color  and  gloss.  Dries  hard  overnight.  Made  in  12 
colors. 

IMPLEMENT  PAINTS:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon 
Paint  adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  imple- 
ments, farm  wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind  mills. 
A  glossy,  durable  finish  offered  in  7  colors. 


Advice  on  Painting 

Free 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own  work 
and  get  the  best  results,  ask  our  Spe- 
cification Department  for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  treat  old 
paint,  how  many  coats  to  use,  what 
kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fuller  Service  as  well  as 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to  insure 
good  work. 


Free  Books 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Send  the  coupon  for 
"Save  the  Surface,"  a 
free  book  that  tells 
why  good  paint  is 
vitally  important  on 
your  place — why  your 
house,  barn,  silo,  and 
machinery  should  be 
protected. 

We'll  send  with  it 
our  small  booklet  of 
Fuller's  Specification 
Farm  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes. You  need  both 
books.  Send  for  them 
now. 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Pioneer   Manufacturers  o(   Paints,  Varnishes. 
Enamels.    Stains,    and  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD  for  72  Years. 
Established  1849  San  Francisco 

Branches  in  16  cities  in  the  West 
Dealers  everywhere 
Also  makers  of  All-Purpose  Varnishes,  Silk- 
enwhite  Enamel,  Fifteen-for-Floors  Varnish, 
Washable  Wall  Finish.  Auto  Enamel.  Porch 
and  Step  Paint  and  PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  V-ss  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy 
of  "Save  the  Surface"  and  your  small 
booklet  of  farm  paints  and  varnishes. 

Name  

Address   _  .-  —  

City  „  _   State   
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|  EXT  in  Importance  to  the  food  crops 
are  the  fibre  crops;  and  of  these 
hemp,  flax  and  cotton  lead  in  value 
to  American  farmers. 

Frequently  hemp  and  flax  are  con- 
fused, even  regarded  as  one.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  although  their  fibres 
are  practically  alike  and  frequently 
mixed  in  spinning,  they  are  entirely  different 
plants.  Still  their  fibres  are  so  similar  that, 
were  the  production  of  hemp  increased,  it  would 
be  possible  in  most  cases  to  interchange  hemp 
fibre  and  flax  in  linen  manufacture. 

Many  believe  that,  with  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery for  handling  It,  hemp  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  the  leading  fibre  plant  of  the  world; 
It  Is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  fibres  of  commerce. 

Many  sections  of  California  are  admirably 
adapted  to  its  culture;  in  fact,  the  hemp  plant 
Is  said  to  grow  here  to  better  advantage  than 
In  any  other  State. 

A  fertile,  friable  soil  of  good  lime  content  is 
required.  The  silt  lands  of  the  "Delta"  section 
have  proved  especially  suited  to  hemp  produc- 


ew  oojmamiza." 

I       A  Pleasant  Prospect  for  California 

§  '# '  HE  perfection  of  a  wonderful  machine — com- 
|  *  parable  to  the  cotton  gin — now  gives  promise 
I  of  rapid  development  of  the  hemp  industry  in  this 
|  State! 

Although  hemp  has  been  grown  in  California  for 
years,  the  cost  of  producing  and  processing  the  crop 
has  prevented  extensive  planting  by  general  farmers. 

With  the  installation  of  the  patented  "brakes," 
however,  hundreds  of  "small"  farmers,  as  well  as 
large  operators,  will  find  it  possible  to  participate 
in  the  handsome  profits  promised. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  privileged  to  take  the 
lead  in  announcing  important  facts  contained  in  this 
article.  Our  prophecy:  You'll  hear  more  and  more 
about  hemp  in  California. — Editor. 
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tion,  although  many  other  districts,  including 
Imperial  Valley,  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  warm  inland  districts 
tributary  to  Los  Angeles,  have  been  found  to  yield  as  satisfactory  crops.  Sev- 
eral thousand  acres,  it  is  reported,  will  be  planted  this  year. 

On  the  Rlndge  tract,  in  San  Joaquin  County  near  Stockton,  in  1916  there  were 
1000  acres  in  hemp,  which  was  increased  to  4000  acres  in  1918,  producing  2500 
tons.  For  many  years  Kentucky  has  led  in  hemp  production,  with  Wisconsin 
usually  second.  Kentucky  supplies  most  of  the  seed. 

A  remarkable  attribute  of  the  hemp  plant  is  its  adaptability  to  various  soils 
and  climates.  From  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Archangel  on 
the  arctic  Ocean;  from  China  around 
the  world  to  Western  America,  it  is 
grown  with  great  success.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  plants  cultivated  by  man. 
Under  the  name  of  "Cana"  it  was 
known  during  the  period  from  800  to 
900  B.  C.  The  derivation  Is  shown  in 
our  word  "canvas." 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Scyth- 
ians, beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  used 
hemp  about  450  B.  C.  Hemp  was  one 
of  the  first  plants  cultivated  by  the 
American  colonists.  It  was  planted  in 
New  England  as  early  as  1629.  In  1775 
it  was  introduced  Into  Kentucky,  and 
until  1845  or  1850  the  clothing  of  prac- 
tically every  colored  man  or  woman  of 
the  South  was  made  from  hemp,  grown 
upon  the  plantations. 

THE  NEW  ERA 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
the  hemp  crop  alone  equalled  in  im- 
portance all  the  other  crops  of  Central 
Kentucky.  The  reason  for  the  large 
production  in  that  State  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  availability  of  cheap  negro 
labor.  Low  labor  costs  also  have  made 
it  possible  for  foreign  countries  to 
market  thousands  of  tons  in  America. 

With  the  development  of  modern 
machinery,  however,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible for  other  districts  to  enter  into 
profitable  production.  In  fact  the  one 
thing  that  has  prevented  more  exten- 
sive planting  has  been  the  necessity 
for  "breaking"  or  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stalk 
in  order  to  deliver  it  in  marketable 
condition.  Until  recently  the  problem 
has  baffled  inventive  genius. 

Of  the  many  who  have  attempted  to 
devise  a  hemp  machine,  apparently 
only  one  man — William  A.  Shely — has 
succeeded.  Shely,  although  a  Chica- 
goan,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  where 
he  "grew  up"  with  the  hemp  in- 
dustry. He  understood  the  problem 
thoroughly  and  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  perfecting  a  machine  to  the  de- 
velopment of  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  also  gave  their  lives.  The 
Encyclopedia  Americana  describes 
William  A..  Shely  as  the  one  inventor 
of  300  or  more  who  has  produced  a 
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— DluitraUons,  Courtesy  J. 


High  Lights  in  the  Harvesting  of  Hemp 

Above — /.  H.  W olden  cutting  hemp  with  reaper  and  tractor  in  the 
"Hudson"  400-acre  field,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky.  Below — Method 
of  shocking  after  reaper,  and  viex»  of  the  Shely  hemp-brake,  the  ma- 
chine ivhich  promises  to  revolutionize  the  industry. 
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For  much  of  the  Information  Included  In 
thl*  article,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  la  In- 
debted to  John  S.  Laldlaw  and  Dr.  George 
P.  Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Certain  facts  are  taken  from 
the  California  Annual  Statistical  Report  for 
1919.  Additional  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing;  the  Editor  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM. 


successful  hemp  brake. 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson  is  recorded 
as  having  tried  to  perfect  a  hemp 
brake  in  1815.  But  since  the  time  of 
Abraham  no  Important  improvement 
in  the  ancient  process  had  been  made, 
until  the  Kentucky  family  undertook 
the  task,  and  succeeded. 


strength  of  the  fibre.  The  Shely  hemp  brake, 
now  perfected,  delivers  the  fibre  the  full  length 
of  the  stalks,  unimpaired  in  tensile  strength, 
and  accepted  on  any  market  in  the  world.  To 
the  hemp  industry  it  is  conceded  to  mean  what 
the  gin  has  meant  to  the  cotton  industry!  The 
capacity  of  the  Shely  machine  is  from  6000  to 
10,000  pounds  of  fibre  per  day,  and  it  Is  easily 
operated  with  the  ordinary  7  to  10  horsepower 
tractor  or  electric  motor.  All  gears  are  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil. 

One  reason  that  the  hemp  industry  has  lan- 
guished is  that  cotton  machinery  gave  such  an 
impetus  to  the  growing  of  cotton. 

Hemp  is  harvested  by  machinery  and  the  cost 
of  raising  the  crop  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
wheat,  aside  from  the  process  of  "retting."  If 
planted  at  the  right  season  in  California  (either 
February  or  August  south  of  35  degrees  lati- 
tude, and  May  in  the  Central  and  Northern 
sections),  the  crop  is  unaffected  by  or  resistant 
to  spring  and  fall  frosts.  Two  crops  a  year 
may  be  produced  in  the  South.  No  cultivation 
is  necessary  after  seeding.  It  is  sown  like  wheat 
or  oats. 

The  stalks  are  cut  when  in  blossom.  In  order 
to  dissolve  the  resins  and  gums  which  bind  the  fibres  together  and  bind  them  to 
the  woody  part,  the  stems  must  rot  or  "ret,"  either  by  steeping  in  water  or  by 
leaving  on  the  ground  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  elements,  before  breaking.  After 
breaking,  the  fibre  is  baled  like  cotton  and  shipped  to  spinners. 

Hemp  can  be  used  in  making  everything  from  the  finest  of  lawns,  laces  and 
thread  to  coarser  articles,  such  as  towels,  sheets  and  carpet  warp.  There  are 
in  this  country  many  pieces  of  linen  more  than  100  years  old  and  today  in 
good  condition  after  regular  laundering,  which  were  made  in  European  coun- 
tries entirely  from  hemp. 

No  crop  will  respond  more  readily 
to  careful  cultivation  and  none  is  less 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  soil. 
As  a  rotation  crop  with  legumes  and 
grains,  hemp  will  give  increased  yields 
and  will  leave  the  soil  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds. 

Recognizing  these  and  other  impor- 
tant factors.  Dr.  George  P.  Clements, 
widely  known  agricultural  adviser  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  become  enthused  over  the 
possibilities  for  hemp  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  recent  communication  to 
the  editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Dr.  Clements  said: 

"Hemp  can  be  grown  successfully 
upon  practically  all  of  the  medium  to 
heavy  lands  throughout  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  Antelope  Valley,  Palo 
Verde  and  Imperial  Valleys  and  in 
some  of  the  coastal  districts.  Not  only 
should  it  be  profitable  to  the  grower, 
but  also  very  beneficial  to  the  soil.' 

"Hemp  should  be  considered  a  valu- 
able rotation  crop  upon  all  of  our  sedi- 
mentary, silt  and  'dobe  land.  Since  it 
will  withstand  a  great  deal  of  alkali, 
it  gives  promise  as  a  utility  crop  on 
land  which  otherwise  would  be  of  no 
commercial  agricultural  value. 

"The  introduction  into  California  of 
the  mechanical  hemp  brake  and  chem- 
ical system  of  retting  seems  to  have 
unlocked  the  door  to  one  more  profit- 
able undertaking  for  the  California 
farmer." 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME! 

Why  is  there  such  pronounced  in- 
terest in  hemp  growing  at  this  time? 
Why  is  the  perfection  of  the  new  ma- 
chine so  important  now?  The  answer 
may  be  found  in  European  conditions. 

Hemp  has  been  grown  for  centuries 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Until 
the  war  Russia  was  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer, with  an  annual  planting  of 
about  1,000,000  acres  or  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply.  Today  Rus- 
sia is  producing  less  than  one-third  of 
her  own  requirements,  authorities  as- 
serting she  cannot  regain  her  former 
position  for  many  years,  if  at  all.  It 
is  said  the  mills  of  Great  Britain  are 
alarmed  as  to  where  to  secure  their 
raw  material. 

In  European  Countries,  as  a  rule,  the 
crop  Is  grown  as  a  "family  affair," 
each  peasant  family  producing  a  small 
acreage,  and  the  labor  item,  therefore, 
being  negligible. 
This  has  made  it  difficult  for  Amer- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  84) 


True,  there  was  "fluted  roll"  ma- 
chinery for  breaking  hemp,  but  the 
Kentucklans,  knowing  that  the  spin- 
ners require  long  fibre  which  cannot 
be  produced  with  this  equipment,  have 
stood  by  the  old-fashioned  hand  meth- 
ods. The  fluted  rolls,  in  fact,  make 
mostly  tow,  and    impair   the  tensile 
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Fruit  Growers'  Co-operative  As- 
sociations Making  Lime- 
Sulfur  Spray  Material 

D'ECIDUOUS    fruit    growers,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  been 
growing  peaches,  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  lime-sulphur  spray,  arid  are 
r  e  c  o  g  n  i  zing  as 
never    before,  the 
necessity  of  annual 
spraying  with  this 
material,    to  keep 
their    orchards  in 
prime  condition. 

Where  the  appli- 
cation with  lime- 
sulphur  has  been 
neglected,  the  rea- 
son often  may  be 
found  in  the  fact 
that  some  growers 
have  not  felt  jus- 
tified in  going  to 
necessary  expense. 
The  need  of  cheaper  spray  material 
is  very  apparent,  and  it  is  this  need 
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necessary  to  say  that  the  formula  is 
not  secret. 

The  clear,  liquid  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion is  made  by  boiling  lime  and  sul- 
phur together  at  the  ratio  of  one  part 
of  lime  to  two  parts  of  sulphur.  Boiling 
must  take  place  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  however,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  thorough  combination  of  the  lime 
with  the  sulphur,  and  when  finished  the 
liquid  should  test  at  least  30  degrees, 
Baume  hydrometer  scale. 

Where  live  steam  is  available,  little 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  mak- 
ing a  solution  that  will  meet  the  test. 
Fruit  growers,  therefore,  need  have  lit- 
tle fear  that  they  are  taking  any  more 
chances  than  when  using  a  commer- 
cial product. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fruit  business  when  so 
great  a  premium  has  been  placed  on 
the  higher  grades  of  fruit.  Spraying 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  essential 
to  quality,  and  anything  which  will  re- 
sult in  more  and  better  spraying  will 
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that  has  induced  certain  fruit  growers' 
co-operative  organizations  to  enter  into 
the  business  of  making  insecticides. 

HOME-MADE  MIXTURES 

Individual  fruit  growers  have  at- 
tempted from  time  to  time  to  make 
lime-sulphur  themselves,  and  while 
some  have  been  successful,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned  by  others  as 
"too  much  trouble." 

The  various  co-operative  associations 
operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  grow- 
ers, in  many  cases  are  manufacturing 
such  spray  materials  as  lime-sulphur. 
Several  years  ago  the  Chino  Apple 
»  Growers'  Association,  near  Chino,  San 
Bernardino  County,  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  grow- 
ers dealing  with  the  Association,  if 
they  could  purchase  their  lime-sulphur 
spray  from  their  own  organization. 
Consequently  a  plant  was  erected  and 
equipped  for  the  work. 

This  year  the  fruit  grower  may  pur- 
chase his  lime-sulphur  from  the  asso- 
ciation at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  gal- 
lon, which  is  at  a  saving  of  about 
seven  or  eight  cents  on  each  gallon 
purchased. 

COST  IS  REDUCED 

Recently  the  California  Cowers'  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  announced  to  the  grow- 
ers who  are  shareholders  in  the  cor- 
poration, that  this  season  they  will 
manufacture  lime-sulphur  and  sell  it 
to  the  grower  at  a  cost  of  16  cents 
per  gallon.  They  announce  further  that 
in  the  event  the  cost  of  manufacture 
Justifies  a  lower  price,  a  rebate  will  be 
made  to  the  growers  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Can 
this  spray  material  be  made  in  such  a 
way  that  absolute  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  it?    In  answer,  it  is  only 


benefit  the  fruit  industry  in  general, 
because  of  the  better  class  of  fruit  that 
will  be  marketed. 


IT  HAPPENS  sometimes  that  certain 
troubles  are  so  common,  they  are 
treated'  as  necessary  evils,  largely  be- 
yond man's  control.  In  the  case  of  the 
curl-leaf  disease  of  the  peach,  which 
concerns  every  peach-grower,  control 
is  not  difficult,  and  heavy  losses  may 
be  prevented  by  attention  to  spraying 
at  the  right  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which 
this  disease  may  be  controlled,  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  men- 
aces to  the  peach  industry  in  Califor- 
nia. Growers  who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  years  know  of  its  disas- 
trous effects  during  certain  seasons; 
yet  not  all  of  them  have  learned  how 
it  may  be  controlled. 

IMPORTANCE  EMPHASIZED 

The  writer  has  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  lime-sulphur  spray  from 
time  to  time  in  his  articles.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate its  importance,  and  in  the 
case  of  peach  leaf-curl,  the  applica- 
tion as  the  buds  are  swelling,  will 
mean  perfect  control. 

Last  season  an  experiment  was  con- 
ducted by  the  writer,  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  liquid  and  dry  lime- 
sulphur.  The  results  of  that  experi- 
ment were  given  in  an  article  prepared 
for  ORCHARD  and  FARM  some 
months  ago.  It  was  found  that  one 
preparation  produced  as  good  results 
as  the  other,  and  growers  may  take 
their  choice  between  the  two. 

VARIETAL  CONSIDERATION 

The  curl-leaf  disease  is  "partial"  to 
certain  varieties,  while  others  are 
highly-resistant,  if  not  immune.  Our 
observations  have  shown  that  Elberta, 
Lovell,  Sims  and  Muir  are  varieties 
that  develop  the  disease  in  a  bad  form, 
while  Ontario  (Southern  Tuscan),  Tus- 
kena  (Tuscan*  and  Phillips  are  some- 
what resistant.  Salway  is  more  highly 
resistant  than  other  commercial  va- 
rieties studied;  in  fact,  no  bad  case  of 
curl-leaf  has  been  noted  on  this  va- 
riety In  Southern  California. 

Every  season  frequent  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  best  time  to  make  the 


application  for  the  control  of  this  dis- 
ease. Good  results  have  been  secured 
by  spraying  as  early  as  January  6. 

No  doubt  it  is  better  to  wait  until  a 
little  later,  and  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  material  should  be  sprayed  onto 
the  trees  as  the  pink  of  the  blossoms 
is  beginning  to  show. 

It  is  best  to  finish  spraying  before 
the  trees  burst  into  bloom,  but  lime- 
sulphur  will  not  injure  blossoms  when 
they  first  open.  Therefore,  in  cases 
where  spraying  has  been  delayed  by 
bad  weather,  or  for  some  other  reason 
is  late,  no  harm  will  be  done  If  the 
trees  are*  treated  when  partially  In 
bloom. 

Failure  to  spray  susceptible  varieties 
of  the  peach,  may  mean  a  heavy  if  not 
total  loss  of  fruit. 


Pruning  Wound  Treatment 


VARIOUS  things  have  been  used  in 
the  treatment  of/ cuts  made  In  the 
removal  of  branches  while  pruning  the 
orchard.  A  few  years  ago  all  books 
were  recommending  the  use  of  lead 
paint;  now  other  things  are  consid- 
ered far  superior;  in  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  lead  paint  of  any  kind  is  a  good 
thing  to  apply  to  pruning  wounds. 

A  few  facts  should  be  considered 
carefully  when  the  work  of  pruning  is 
being  done.  In  the  first  place,  the 
healing  process  will  take  place  better 
underneath  than  on  top  of  a  branch; 
therefore,  special  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  removing  branches,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  under  cuts  always. 

Again,  a  vertical  cut  will  heal  more 
readily  than  a  horizontal  or  nearly 
horizontal  cut.  Large  stubs  never  will 
heal  unless  they  develop  sprouts  with 
their  foliage,  to  feed  the  wound.  As  a 
general  proposition  large  cuts  should 
be  avoided. 

DISINFECTION  OF  WOUNDS 

Disinfection  of  wounds  is  fully  as 
important  as  a  covering  of  some  prep- 
aration to  prevent  drying  out.  There- 
fore, large  cuts  first  should  be  disin- 
fected with  Bordeaux  paste,  or  cyan- 
ide of  Mercury  (1  gram  to  500  grams  of 
water),  after  which  the  surface  should 
be  covered  with  asphaltum  or  wax. 

A  good  preparation  for  the  treatment 
of  wounds  is  ordinary  grafting  wax 
such  as  nurserymen  use  in  their  work. 
W.  H.  Volck,  in  experimenting  on  the 
treatment  of  apple  wounds  at  Watson- 
(Contlnued  on  Face  16) 


Whitewashing  Trees  With  a  Compressed  Air  Pump.   (See  Page  16.) 
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March  Is  a  Good  Time  to — Set  out 
hat*dy  plants;  sow  seed  of  aspara- 
gus and  bush  beans  (in  warm  sec- 
tions) ;  make  last  planting  of  brocolli, 
endive,  onion  seed,  kohl-rabi;  plant 
radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  carrots, 
onion  sets,  peas,  rhubarb  seed  and 
roots,  spinach,  early  tomatoes 
(plants),  hardy  varieties  of  corn.  In 
warm  districts,  sweet  potatoes  may 
be  planted,  as  well  as  turnips  and 
pumpkins.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
mouth  for  these,  as  well  as  egg- 
plant, peppers,  squash,  pole  beans 
and  lima  beans. 

Quick  action  with  the  lime-sulphur 
spray  characterizes  early  spring 
activity  among  the  fruit  growers. 
Brown  mite,  greedy  scale,  peach-twig 
borer  and  San  Jose  scale  call  for 
spring  applications  in  many  orchards. 

Give  barns,  hog  pens,  poultry 
houses,  and  yards  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. Disinfect  them.  Remove  har- 
boring places  and  you  will  have  few- 
er pests  to  contend  with  later  on 
in  hot  weather. 

Give  horses  that  have  been  Idle 
most  of  the  winter  enough  light  work 
to  prepare  them  for  summer  opera- 
tions; this  will  help  prevent  sore 
shoulders. 

Furnish  the  young  lambs  some 
oats,  bran,  and  cracked  corn  and 
choice  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  in  a 
creep,  where  they  can  feed  unmol- 
ested by  the  old  ewes. 

Sows  yet  to  farrow  should  be  ac- 
customed to  the  presence  of  an  at- 
tendant about  the  pen;  then  help  may 
be  given  at  farrowing,  without  caus- 
ing undue  excitement  and  possible 
injury  to  young  pigs. 

Give  the  machinery  and  gas  en- 
gines their  final  "once  over."  Busy 
season  ahead! 

Farm  Storage  Necessary  in  Bulk 
Handling  of  Grain — Erection  of  some 
type  of  grain  bins  and  portable  ele- 
vators on  the  farm  for  bulk  grain, 
until  it  is  desired  to  transport  the 
grain  to  the  railroad,  is  one  of  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  successful 
operation  of  the  bulk  method  of 
handling,  according  to  B.  H.  Croch- 
eron  of  the  University  of  California. 
Crocheron  was  one  of  the  original 
investigators  of  the  bulk  handling 
method  in  place  of  the  old  sack 
method.  In  these  investigations,  he 
was  assisted  by  C.  J.  Williams.  Other 
steps  necessarfc  which  now  are  being 
carried  out,  as  originally  suggested 
by  Crocheron,  are  the-  equipping  of 
harvesters  to  hand  bulk  grain,  the 
construction  of  local  elevators,  the 
establishing  of  a  central  warehouse 
terminal,  which  now  is  located  in 
Oakland,  and  the  equipping  of  ships 
to  handle  grain  in  bulk.  Further  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  and  by  private 
Individuals  show  that  metal  bins  are 
well  suited  to  farm  storage,  as  these 
bins  permit  the  farmer  to  hold  his 
crop  until  such  time  as  the  market 
Is  in  good  condition,  prevent  de- 
struction of  grain  by  rats  and  mice, 
and  are  a  practical  insurance  against 
fire. 

Diseased  Carcasses  Should  Be  Buried — 
When  deaths  result  from  such  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  as 
anthrax,  blackleg  or  hog  cholera, 
the  carcasses  should  be  thoroughly 
cremated  upon  the  spot  Immediately 
after  death.  If  left  lying  on  the 
ground  to  be  eaten  or  carried  to 
other  premises  by  buzzards  and  dogs, 
new  areas  of  infection  will  be  started. 
Sometimes  *he  uninformed  or  willful 
disregarded  of  the  law,  if  their 
stock  dies  close  to  a  watercourse, 
quickly  dispose  of  the  dead  animals, 
but  not  the  disease,  by  dumping  the 
carcasses  into  the  stream.  This  is 
a  most  serious  offense  to  the  live- 
stock Industry  as  well  as  a  menace  , 
to  human  health. 

Improper  disposal  of  animals  that 
have  died  of  contagious  and  Infer 


The  Tractor  Has  Stood  the  Acid  Test — The  tractor  industry  has  emerged, 
triumphant,  from  a  trying  period.    Coupled  with  the  months  of  financial  de- 
pression has  been  an  era  of  cheap  feed,  upon  which  horses  and  mules  could 
be  maintained  economically. 

A  few  narrow-minded  false  prophets  have  professed  to  see  in  this  unusual 
situation,  indications  of  the  failure  of  power  farming.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
their  statements  becomes  especially  apparent  during  a  season  such  as  this. 
The  ground  is  soaked  as  the  result  of  our  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  the  precipitation  will  continue  late  in  the  season. 

To  the  farmer,  this  means  big  yields,  PROVIDED  he  can  carry  on  his 
spring  field  work  PROMPTLY  when  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condition.  This  is 
where  the  tractor  "shines."  Long  hours  hold  no  terrors  for  the  iron  horse; 
and  it  can  cover  a  tremendous  acreage  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

During  the  coming  season  the  tractor  farmer  will  realize  attractive  profits. 
This  is  especially  true  if  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  number  who  used  the  sub- 
soiler  last  fall,  thus  preparing  the  drouth-hardened  ground  to  absorb  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  moisture!  And  horses  are  rather  helpless  with  a  big  sub- 
soiler  in  dry  soil. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  need  more  power  farming  equipment,  prices  now 
are  enticingly  low.  And  with  the  present  steady  upward  trend  of  grain,  live- 
stock and  produce  markets,  many  see  justification  for  the  immediate  purchase 
of  new  equipment. 

Yes,  the  tractor  has  stood  the  acid  test.  A  fpw  '  orphan"  makes  have  fal- 
len by  the  wayside.  But  on  the  whole,  the  past  two  years  have  been  clarify- 
ing to  many  who  perhaps  were  a  bit  in  doubt.  And  even  though  "Dobbin" 
(the  Saints  rest  his  faithful  old  soul),  is  essential  to  many  farmers  and  valu- 
able to  others,  with  or  without  power  equipment,  nevertheless  the  tractor  has 
created  a  place  for  itself  that  nothing  else  can  fill.  The  GOOD  tractor  is  with 
us  to  stay — in  constantly  increasing  numbers!— J.  C.  K. 


tious  diseases  is  in  strict  violation 
of  the  State  law;  but,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  legality  of  the 
case,  It  is  only  showing  good  busi- 
ness judgment  and  the  proper  respect 
and  deference  for  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, to  prevent  the  spread  of  such 
diseases  by  thorough  cremation  of 
diseased  carcasses.  Just  instill  a  lit- 
tle more  religion  into  the  business  by 
treating  the  other  fellow  as  you 
would  have  him  treat  you.  A  great 
and  prosperous  agriculture  Is  de- 
pendent in  a  large  measure  upon 
successful  animal  husbandry,  and  the 
latter  can  be  made  possible  only  by 
the  thorough  control  of  contagious 
diseases. — A.  C.  R. 

Flushing  With  Kerosene  of  Doubtful 
Value— The  practice  of  flushing  the 
working  parts  of  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  with  kerosene  after  drain- 
ing it  of  old  crank  case  oil  has  be- 
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come  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
universal,  but  recently  several  au- 
thorities have  come  forward  ex- 
pressing their  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  the  practice. 

The  objections  which  have  been 
brought  forward  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  certain  amount  of  kero- 
sene is  likely  to  become  entrapped  in 
natural  pockets  and  troughs  which 
are  formed  through  details  of  the 
engine  design,  and  when  new  oil  is 
put  in  it  will  be  diluted  by  the  kero- 
sene caught  in  these  pockets  . 

Second,  many  engines  which  have 
circulating  pumps  above  the  crank 
case  for  the  lubricating  system  re- 
quire that  the  pumps  be  primed  with 
lubricating  oil  to  insure  immediate 
circulation  of  the  oil  on  starting. 
When  kerosene  is  employed,  it  is  not 
effective  as  a  primer  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  start  circulation. 


This  is  Bert  Kay,  of  Petaluma  ("The  World's 
Egg  Baskee') 

1       j|  RE  you  reading  Kay's  practical  poultry  pointer*,  published  exclus-  § 

|    /\.    ively  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM?    See  pages  20  and  21,  this  issue.  j 

I          Kay  is  a  shirt-sleeve  poultryman  who  writes  about  practice  rather  j 

|    than  theory.     He  has  been  raising  chickens  successfully  for  more  than  j 

|    17  years.  I 

Petaluma,  where  Bert  Kay  maintains  his  poultry  fatm,  shipped  26,-  I 

|  054,365  dozen  eggs  in  1921,  and  is  called  "the  World's  Egg-Basket."  j 
|    The  illustration  shows  one  yard  only  of  Mr.  Kay's  extensive  "plant." 

j  Submit  your  poultry  problems  to  Mr.  Kay,  in  care  of  the  Editor  of  § 
|    ORCHARD  and  FARM.    Read  his  articles  regularly! 

1  1 
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Third,  many  operators  will  turn  the 
engine'  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
starter,  in  order  to  make  the  flush- 
ing thorough.  The  effect  of  this  on 
the  engine  is  very  detrimental. 

Fourth,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
the  gritty,  abrasive  particles  which 
collect  in  the  crank  case  are  more 
readily  disturbed  and  circulated  when 
kerosene  is  used  for  flushing  than 
otherwise.  Naturally,  the  results  of 
this  cannot  be  good. 

The  frequent  change  of  crank  case 
oil  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  factor  in 
improving  the  performance  of  an 
engine  and  in  adding  to  its  life,  but 
care  should  be  used  as  to  the  method 
employed  in  making  the  change.— 
George  E.  Fuller. 

The  Theory  of  Lubrication— No  phase 
of  truck  and  tractor  operation  Is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of 
lubrication.  To  run  with  dry  bear- 
ings for  a  short  time  may  cause  as 
much  wear  and  tear  as  would  de- 
velop under  favorable  conditions  over 
a  term  of  years.  Action  of  oil  upon 
steel  surfaces  is  thus  explained: 

"Even  the  finest  steel  surface,  if 
placed  under  a  strong  microscope, 
will  show  thousands  of  jagged  points 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  When  two 
pieces  are  rubbed  together,  these 
teeth  lock  with  each  other.  They  are 
ripped  out,  twisted,  and  others  are 
pulled  into  their .  places. 

"Something  must  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  surfaces  to  keep  them  from 
tearing  each  other  to  rack  and  ruin. 
And  that  something  is  oil.  Oil  not 
only  fills  up  the  thousands  of  min- 
ute depressions,  but  it  actually  in- 
terposes a  film  between  the  two  sur- 
faces. The  moving  parts  of  an  oiled 
machine  do  not  rub  against  each 
other,  but  against  sides  of  a  thin 
film  of  oil  which  keeps  the  jagged 
teeth  of  steel  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

"The  molecules  which  compose  oil 
are  perfect  globes.  So,  as  a  lubri- 
cant, oil  not  only  has  the  advantage 
of  being  liquid  and  therefore  flowing 
freely,  but  it  practically  places  ball- 
bearings between  all  moving  parts 
and  reduces  friction  to  the  minimum." 
— George  E.  Fuller. 

Poisoned  Syrup  Controls  Argentine  Ant 

— The  most  practical  means  of  con- 
trolling the  Argentine  ant,  which  has 
proven  a  serious  pest  in  many  Cali-. 
fornia  orchards,  is  complete  eradica- 
tion by  means  af  an  arsenical  poi- 
soned syrup. 

The  poisoned  syrup  found  most 
satisfactory  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Put  10  pints  of  water  in  a  clean  ves- 
sel over  a  low  fire.  When  tepid, 
add  7  grams  of  crystallized  tartaric 
acid,  then  9  grams  of  benzoate  of 
soda,  and  then  12  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  slowly,  while  stirring  to 
prevent  burning.  Slowly  bring  to  a 
boil  and  allow  to  simmer  for  from  30 
to  40  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
stove  and  add  water  to  compensate 
for  evaporation.  Stir  2  pounds  of 
strained  honey  into  the  mixture  be- 
fore it  cools,  and  then  add  %  of 
an  ounce  of  sodium  arsenite  which 
has  previously  been  dissolved  in  1 
pint  of  hot  water  and  partially  cooled 
before  being  poured  into  the  syrup. 
Thorough  stirring  completes  the  pre- 
paration. 

In  orchard  application,  place  ap- 
proximately 1%  ounces  of  the  syrup 
in  a  4-ounce  spice  tin  with  a  few 
strands  of  excelsior,  and  hang  a  tin 
on  the  trunk  or  a  main  branch  of 
each  infested  tree.  While  applica- 
tions may  be  made  at  any  season 
when  the  ants  are  active,  the  pre- 
ferred periods  are  spring  and  au- 
tumn. 

Monthly  inspections  should  be 
made  and  empty  containers  refilled. 
Tests  show  that  the  average  cost  per 
tree  is  between  4  and  5  cents.  This 
method  has  proved  equally  successful 
in  eradicating  the  ants  about  resi- 
dences. Place  the  poison  bait  on 
each  ant  trail  at  intervals  of  10  to 
16  feet.  Keep  from  children  and 
animals. 
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Thirty  Years  ©f  Co-operation- 
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[The  history  of  co-operative  marketing  In 
California  extends  over  a  period  of  about  80 
veara.  The  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
although  one  of  the  younger  organizations, 
is  pronounced  by  prominent  authorities  one 
of  the  foremost  co-operative  Institutions  In 
the  world.  It  Is  just  entering  upon  the 
tenth  year  of  its  existence.] 

RGANIZED  as  a  child  of  neces- 
sity, after  haphazard  methods 
of  independent  marketing  had 
been  tried  thor- 
oughly and  found 
sadly  wanting, 
the  California 
Walnut  Growers' 
Association  today 
embraces  In  its 
membership  ap- 
proximately 90  per 
cent  of  the  total 
acreage  and  not 
less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  grow- 
ers! There  is  a 
local  growers'  as- 
sociation in  every 
important  walnut 
growing  district  of 
the    State  and 


Carlyle  Thorpe 


membership  Is  constantly  increasing. 

During  the  last  year  more  than  1500 
acres,  lying  in  several  counties,  were 
added  to  the  co-operative  system  and 
fully  that  big  an  area,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  added  this  year. 

Written  into  each  chapter  of  its  history 
are  events  which  helped  lift  the  walnut 
Industry  out  of  chaos  and  place  it  upon 
a  substantial  business  footing. 

BY  WAT  OF  CONTRAST 

In  1911,  the  growers,  acting  inde- 
pendently, undertook  to  sell  the  crop 
for  12  %c  per  pound,  but  the  price  was 
reduced  to  9c,  finally,  to  avoid  a  heavy 
carryover.  Today  the  growers  receive 
almost  as  much  for  their  culls  as  they 
received  for  the  cream  of  the  crop  a 
decade  ago. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  co-operative  plan  Is  that 
pooling  the  majority  of  the  production 
enables  one  business  organization  to 
take  charge  of  the  output  and  thus  to 
enforce  careful  grading  and  packing. 
Standardization  Is  a  thing  which  the 
Association  has  stressed  and  by  doing 
so  it  has  bult  up  a  trade  name  that  Is 
priceless. 

Several  years  ago,  when  walnut  ped- 
dlers corrupted  the  market  by  buying 
culls  for  a  mere  nothing,  mixing  them 
with  nuts  of  fairly  good  quality  and 
selling  them  in  competition  with  stand- 
ardized walnuts,  the  Association  decided 
to  eliminate  the  cull  walnut  from  the 
market,  and  to  that  end  It  contracted 
for  all  the  culls  of  Its  members  and 
made  arrangements  to  crack  them. 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  MEATS 

Special  machinery  was  built  for  this 
purpose,  and  In  time  the  organization 
began  packing  hand-sorted  walnut 
meats  In  airtight  tins  and  glass  Jars. 
Today  the  association  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  these  wal- 
nut meats,  and  the  cull  is  bringing  the 
grower  a  much  better  price  than  he 
used  to  get  for  It,  and  no  longer  is  In 
competition  with  the  standard  pack. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  walnut 
production  in  California  has  been 
doubling  every  four  years,  which 
means  that  the  growers  are  compelled 
to  sell  twice  as  many  walnuts.  The 
only  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
get  the  public  to  eat  twice  as  many 
walnuts  in  a  period  of  four  years.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  extensive, 
carefully  planned  advertising  cam- 
paigns to  create  a  greater  appetite  for 
the  product. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation, with  85  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ducers under  its  banner,  is  able  to 
engineer  such  campaigns,  and  also  is 
able  to  manage  its  business  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  clean  up  the  crop  and 
make  payments  to  the  growers  long 
before  the  holidays  each  fall. 

During  the  last  season,  final  pay- 
ment was  made  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember. The  organization  makes  pay- 
ments to  the  growers  as  fast  as  they 
deliver  their  walnuts  to  the  packing 
house  in  the  fall  and  hands  them  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  crop's  f.  o.  b. 
value  before  it  is  shipped.  There  Is  no 
long  wait  for  financial  returns  and 
the  crop  never  comes  back  to  the  co- 
operator. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  1921 
crop  was  sold  out  "slick  and  clean" 
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Has  Organization  Benefited  the  Walnut  Industry? 

'TODAY  the  walnut  growers  of  California  receive  at  much  for  their 
"cu//«"  at  they  received  for  the  cream  of  the  crop  a  decade  ago. 
Yet  the  price  to  the  contumer  hat  not  increated  proportionately.  In 
thit  article,  written  especially  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Mr.  Thorpe 
tellt  in  an  interesting  manner,  how  thit  retult  Wat  accomplithed. — Editor. 
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in  a  few  weeks,  at  prices  practically 
the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  associated  growers 
have  been  getting  returns  which  have 
given  them  at  least  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  investment. 

The  1921  crop  was  sold  In  record 
time  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  out- 
put was  surprisingly  low,  being  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  crop's  f.  o.  b.  value. 


How  the  Walnut  Growers 
Smashed  Freight  Rates 


ONE  of  the  epochal  accomplishments 
of  the  season  just  closed  was  the 
big  drive  against  high  transcontinental 
frelgh  trates,  which  resulted  In 
prompt  relief.  The  association  engi- 
neered a  campaign  in  which  it  collected 
by  auto  truck  at  the  various  packing 
houses  and  delivered  to  the  docks  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  1,000,000  pounds  of 
walnuts  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 

When  this  gigantic  shipment  reached 
the  water's  edge  it  was  promptly  load- 
ed Into  the  holds  of  two  great  steamers 
and  shipped  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  rail- 
roads were  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
move  a  pound  of  the  shipment,  and  In 
less  than  two  days  traffic  officials  of 
the  transcontinental  lines  announced  an 
immediate  reduction  of  walnut  freight 
rates  amounting  to  58  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

This  sharp  cut  in  freight  rates,  which 
is  the  biggest  reduction  yet  made  on 
any  food  product,  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $300,000  a  year  to  the 
associated   growers.     Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  whittled  from  freight 
rates  in  a  single  season  would  lust 
pay  for  the  magnificent 
office    and  factory 
building  which  the 
association  recently 
has    completed  at 
Seventh    and  Mill 
streets,    Los  An- 
geles. 

By  erecting  Its 
own  office  and  fac- 
tory building,  the 
ass  o  c  1  a  t  i  o  n  has 
blazed  a  trail  for 
many  other  co-op- 
erative organiza- 
tions in  this  State 
and  has  again 
proved  the  efficacy 
of  the  co-operative 
idea.  Only  by  united 
effort  could  the 
freight  rate  cam- 
paign    have  been 


carried  through  to  success,  and  it  re- 
quired the  same  kind  of  solid  front  to 
carry  the  building  plan  through. 

Today  the  Association  has  an  Impos- 
ing seven -story  home,  where  all  of  Its 
general  business  Is  transacted.  The 
structure  Is  commodious  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  organization's  needs 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  fac- 
tory in  connection  with  It  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Los  Angeles.  Its  lighting 
and  ventilating  systems  are  regarded 
as  practically  perfect,  and  in  It  700 
young  women  are  employed  under 
ideal  working  conditions. 

The  methods  of  operating  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
are  best  told  by  its  president,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Teague,  who  outlined  them  as  follows 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  some 
months  ago,  at  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed protective  tariff: 

FORM  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  is  a  non-capital,  non- 
profit, one-man,  one-vote  co-operative 
growers'  marketing  organization, 
handling  the  product  of  its  members 
at  cost,  and  returning  all  proceeds  to 
the  growers,  less  actual  cost  of  doing 
business. 

The  Association  Is  composed  of  38 
local  associations,  each 
of  which  has  a  di- 
rector In  the 
central  orga- 
nization—  the 
C  alitor  nla  i 
Walnut 
Growers'  As- 
sociation The 


local  association  owns  and  operates  the 
plant  for  cleansing,  grading,  -sorting 
and  packing  the  crop  of  its  growet) 
members,  and  each  Individual  unit  U 
operated  by  a  board  of  directors. 

These  local  units  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  average  grower  produces  In 
less  than  carload  lots,  and  the  cost  of 
preparing  for  market  requires  a  larg~ 
investment  which  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  organization  of  th~ 
growers  to  provide  facilities  adjacen 
to  where  the  plants  are  located. 

The  growers  contract  to  deliver  their 
crop  to  the  local  association  and  have 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  30  day* 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
each  year,  and  the  crops  of  all  the 
locals  are  marketed  by  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  which  la 
managed  by  its  board  of  directors  and 
officers,  all  of  the  directors  of  the  cen 
tral  organization  being  growers. 


The  Value  of  System 
and  Standardization 


THE  enUre  crop  of  all  the  locals  la 
standardized  and  shipped  under  the 
brands  of  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association.  The  central 
organization  exercises  supervision  of 
packing  by  the  locals  and  provides  an 
inspection  system  whereby  no  nuts  are 
shipped  that  do  not  come  up  to  the 
high  standards  established  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growera'  Association. 

As  the  crop  Is  a  non-perishable 
product  and  as  the  quantity  used  by 
the  average  wholesale  buyer  does  not 
exceed  one  or  two  car  loads,  It  la  nec- 
essary to  have  a  reasonably  stable 
market  condition  In  order  to  create 
confidence  in  the  wholesale  buyer  that 
his  purchase  can  be  sold  at  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Without  some  such  confidence  in  sta- 
ble market  conditions,  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  move  the  crop  In  car  load 
lots,  as  the  buyers  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  chance  of  loss  in  fluc- 
tuation of  markets. 
The    California    Walnut  Growers' 
Association  usually  names  Its  open- 
ing price  on  walnuts  early  In  Octo- 
ber. Formerly  It  sold  on  subject-to- 
approval  -  on  -  price    contract,  but 
abandoned  this  method  of  selling  In 
also  formerly  guaranteed 
price  against  decline,  but  like- 
wise   abandoned    this  practice 
last  year  and  now  sella  the 
crop   upon  quotations 
made  from  time  to  time 
on  prices  made  after  con- 
slderaUon  of  supply  and 
demand    conditions,  the 
crop  being  sold  f.  o.  b. 
California,  with  the  pur- 
chaser paying  the  freight 
to  the  delivery  point. 

The  fallowing  Is  a  state- 
ment of  some  of  the 
.  things  that  the  associa- 
tion has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish which  are  not 
only  In  the  interest  of  the 
purchaser,  but  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  consumer  as 
well: 

The    elimination  of 
the  speculator  and 
of  the  Califor- 
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What  Chance  Have  the  Bugs? 

JUST  how  intense  and  specialized  is  becoming  the  war 
upon  insects  and  crop -pests  is  indicated  in  a  recent 
statement  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  eminent  au- 
thority points  out  that  the  warfare  against  insect  enemies 
of  plants,  animals  and  men  must  be  fought  by  every  means 
of  destruction  which  science  and  ingenuity  can  devise. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  chemical  substances  upon  the 
nutrition  of  man  and  animals  has  developed  dietetics  into 
a  science  of  immense  importance,  and  similar  study  of 
their  effect  in  curing  or  alleviating  disease,  known  as  phar- 
macology, has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  health  of 
mankind. 

"It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,"  said 
Dr.  Thatcher,  "to  conceive  that  similar  systematic  study  of 
the  relation  of  chemicals  to  the  life  processes  of  insects 
might  easily  develop  into  a  science  which  would  have  a 
great  corps  of  workers,  a  wide  field  of  activities  and  im- 
mense economic  results  in  promoting  the  warfare  against 
parasitic  Insects."  Researches  thus  far  carried  on  in  this 
field  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  application  of  some  of  the 
common  simple  chemicals  in  the  form  of  sprays,  dusts  or 
Buffocating  gases  or  liquids  to  insects,  which  are  destroyed 
either  by  poisoning  or  by  contact  injury. 

"There  has  been,  however,"  said  Dr.  Thatcher,  "com- 
paratively little  systematic  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  groups  of  substances  to  their  in- 
secticidal  and  fungicidal  properties;  and  almost  no  study  of 
the  chemistry  of  insect  nutrition  and  physiology  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  environment 
unfavorable  to  their  growth." 

New  Crop  Protective  Measures 

IT  BECOMES  apparent  that,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Thatcher's 
suggestions,  the  fruit  grower  of  the  future,  discover- 
ing a  vagrant  bug  roosting  upon  his  tree,  will  in- 
quire into  its  personal  habits.  Upon  referring  to  a 
convenient  pocket  directory,  he  may  find  it  classified  with 
the  "Abhorrus  Musicalus"  species,  which  has  been  found 
to  have  a  particular  aversion  to  grand  opera.  Whereupon, 
he  may  simply  set  his  phonograph  in  the  orchard,  fill  the 
air  with  an  aria  by  Galli-Curcl  and  save  the  expense  of 
■praying. 

Or  perhaps  the  itinerant  insect,  captured  in  the  act  of 
devouring  succulent  buds,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  "In- 
fluenzus  Sneezencoughus"  group,  found  by  painstaking 
study  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  drafts.  How  simple 
and  inexpensive  it  will  be  to  run  the  family  air  flivver  out 
of  its  hangar,  start  the  motor  and  blow  a  strong  current 
through  the  trees  by  means  of  the  revolving  propeller- 
This,  of  course,  will  cause  every  Influenzus  bug  to  sneeze 
its  head  off. 

Yes,  the  possibilities  of  this  new  science  are  interesting. 
By  studying  the  physiology  of  each  species  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  destroy  many  by  extracting  the  teeth,  so  that  their 
food,  swallowed  whole,  will  cause  deathly  attacks  of  acute 
indigestion.  Or  again,  a  little  red  ink  might  be  mixed 
with  the  drinking  water,  causing  certain  light-colored 
species  lm  take  on  a  brilliant  hue,  becoming  easily  visible 
to  their^itural  bird  enemies,  which  would  devour  them. 

IndeCdT  this  is  a  great  idea!  More  power  to  you,  Dr. 
Thatcher  I 

This  Readjustment  Puzzle 

APPARENTLY  the  opinion  prevails  In  many  quarters 
that  the  farmers  are  after  special  privileges  and  class 
legislation. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  not  true.  The  farmers  want 
simply  a  square  deal;  a  chance  to  operate  upon  an  equal 
basis  with  those  engaged  in  other  Industries. 

The  farmers  do  not  need  or  desire  patronizing.  Given  a 
fair  chance,  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Moreover,  they  realize  that  extension  of  credit  can  be  of 
no  permanent  value  unless  prices  of  farm  products  are  in- 
creased and  those  of  other  commodities  decreased,  or  unless 
cost  of  farm  production  is  decreased. 

To  extend  credit  to  a  business  that  is  losing  money  la 
simply  to  postpone  bankruptcy.  Lending  a  farmer  money 
to  produce  a  crop  that  sells  for  less  than  cost  of  production 
la  not  solving  his  problems. 

Included  In  the  cost  of  production  Is  shipping  expense. 
In  some  cases  transportation  expense  constituted  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  raising  and  delivering  crops  during 
1921!  Lower  freight  rates  now  in  effect  are  aiding  the  situ- 
ation, but  still  they  are  too  high  to  be  absorbed  in  present 
market  prices.  Therefore,  either  prices  must  be  higher  or 
freight  rates  still  lower — or  both. 

In  one  event  the  consumer  of  food  must  pay  the  bill;  In 


the  other  event  either  the  railroads  or  their  employes.  And 
if,  as  the  railroads  claim,  they  cannot  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses without  reducing  wages,  then  railway  wages  will 
have  to  come  down  or  the  public  will  pay  even  higher  prices 
for  food. 

During  1921  the  most  lowly  railway  employe  who  accom- 
panied California  agricultural  products  to  market  made 
more  money  than  did  many  a  hard-working,  intelligent,  self- 
respecting,  American  farmer  who  put  in  twice  as  many  hours 
per  day.  In  the  simple  words  of  Jeremiah  Jones:  " 'Taln't 
right!"  Now,  who  can  solve  the  puzzle' 

Big  Business  and  the  Farm  Bureau 

THE  attitude  of  "big  business"  towards  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  some  cases  has  become 
decidedly  hostile.  But  this  is  to  be  expected.  Any 
progressive  organization  which  accomplishes  things  is 
bound  to  make  some  enemies. 

And  then  too,  the  farmers,  in  "putting  over"  an  am- 
bitious program,  probably  have  made  a  few  mistakes  which 
their  enemies  have  capitalized  and  enlarged  upon. 

But,  despite  the  occasional  flurries  that  center  around 
the  activities  of  this  great  association,  the  soundness  of 
its  policies  is  admitted  by  many  influential  captains  of 
Industry. 

Especially  intersting  in  this  connection  is  the  remark- 
able endorsement  of  the  Federation  by  George  N.  Peek, 
President  of  the  Moline  Plow  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
American  manufacturers  of  implements  and  tractors.  In 
a  recent  address  Mr.  Peek  said: 

"The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  that  has  happened  In  American  agriculture  since 
the  embattled  farmers  of  Lexington  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.  And  I  might  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  such 
of  Its  officials  as  I  have  met  are  men  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
There  Is  nothing  bucolic  or  radical  In  that  organization.  Its 
leaders  take  their  place  with  the  biggest  men  In  our  national 
life.  They  are  moving  swiftly,  and  without  fuss  and  feathers, 
to  stupendous  results.  The  very  elements  conspire  to  aid  and 
forward  that  splendid  organization.  It  permeates  the  whole 
body  of  farmers  and,  directly  or  Indirectly,  Is  drawing  them 
together  In  the  most  powerful  organizations  in  America." 

That  the  millionaire  manufacturer  has  found  the  activi- 
ties and  principles  of  the  Federation  so  sound  and  good 
will  be  encouraging  Indeed  to  those  who  constitute  Its  vast 
membership. 

Power  Farming  Again  to  the  Fore 

THE  tractor,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  has 
"come  back." 
Not  that  it  has  really  been  'lost,"  but  with  most 
tractor  companies,  business  has  been  slow.  No  farmer  who 
has  been  operating  during  the  past  two  years  need  ask 
the  reason  why. 

However,  there  has  been  a  big  revival  in  the  tractor 
and  implement  business.  Prices  have  been  reduced  and 
banks  are  in  a  better  positon  to  finance  farmer-purchasers. 

Another  thing — while  sales  departments  may  have  been 
slowing  down,  engineering  departments  have  been  speed- 
ing up,  with  the  result  that  many  improvements  and  ad- 
vancements are  noted  in  present  models. 

The  farmer  who  needs  a  tractor  (or  who  needs  to  replace 
his  old  one)  and  has  a  fair  prospect  for  the  coming  season, 
no  doubt  will  find  a  way  to  buy  it  this  year.  And  he  will 
get  more  for  his  money  than  has  been  possible  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  many  close  students  of  the 
industry  that  prices  on  some  makes  and  models  have  been 
reduced  to  an  unnatural  level  which  later  will  be  adjusted 
upward.  If  this  be  true,  the  present-day  buyer  may  count 
himself  fortunate. 

To  extoll  the  virtues  and  potentialities  of  power  farming 
is  only  a  waste  of  space;  these  things  now  are  taken  for 
granted.  Today  it  Is  not  a  question  of  "Do  I  need  a  trac- 
tor?" but  "Can  I  afford  to  buy  one?"  And  no  doubt  many 
who  feel  that  they  cannot,  upon  making  some  hasty  calcu- 
lations based  upon  reduced  production  costs  and  increased 
efficiency,  will  find  that  they  can — and  should! 
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FOR  new  fences  or  re- 
pairing old  ones 
you  can't  beat  the  old  re- 
liable RED  TOP.  In 
economy  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  fence, 
in  strength  and  in  long 
life,  RED  TOP  leads 
them  all. 

There's  nothing  to  burn,  rot  or 
break.  They  stay  in  place. 
They  hold  the  staples.  Your 
fence  line  always  looks  trim. 

RED  TOP  does  all  you  can  ask  of 
a  fence  post.  That's  why  it's  the 
favorite  post  with  farmers  every- 
where. 

Red  Tops  are 

made  in  both 
angles  and  tees. 


Harry  L. 
Baylies 

431  Pacific 
Finance  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


PLANT  the  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
PYRUS  USSURIENSIS  PEAR 
STOCK 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
from  our  own  growing  the  blight 
resistant  Pyrus  Ussuriensis  pear 
seedling  known.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  Southern  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  and  is  now  being  planted 
by  discriminating  planters  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  California- 
Plant  the  Pyrus  Ussuriensis,  then 
topwork  it  to  Bartlett,  Bosc,  or  any 
desired  variety  and  insure  yourself 
against  the  worry  and  loss  that 
comes  where  a  blight  resistant 
stock  is  not  used. 

For  dependable  nursery  stock, 
clean,  healthy  and  hardy,  write 

Washington  Nursery 
Company, 

TOPPENISH,  WASH. 

Salesmen   Everywhere.       More  Wanted. 


Era  k^nni 

LOG 

SAWS 

*?#$ 

¥1 

■100 

New  Price  1 
For  Short  1 
Time  Only  | 

Our  Biggest, 


This  low  cash  price  easily  saves  you  $15  to  $58. 
Comes  complete — ready  to  use.  Big  surplus 
engine — allthepoweryouneed.  lever  Control. 
Geared  outfit.  Latest  improved  WITTE. 
Tree  Saw  Attachment  at  small  cost  extra. 
Sold  on  Lllettine  Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog,  or  wire  order  from 
this  advertisement.    Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
:U28  Oakland  Avenue.  -%  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 
:t1>8  CmpIre  Building,    -    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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ILES  are  long  in  Lonesome  Valley 
Blasted  hopes  He  buried  there; 
And  Its  winter  wastes  are  dreary. 
As  its  summer  flowers  are  rare. 

IT  IS  said  Adventure  beckons — 
But  who  follows,  pays  the  cost. 

Bleaching  bones  in  Lonesome  Valley 
Tell  of  those  who  played — and  lost 


"J 


•  OHN,  there's  a  gasoline  barrel  be- 
fore that  little  house.   Don't  you 
think  we'd  better  stop  and  see  if 
they'll  sell  a  few  gallons?" 

Barbara,  leaning  forward  from  her 
nest  in  the  huge  fur  rug,  placed  a 
pleading  mittened  hand  upon  her  hus- 
band's shoulder. 

But  without  removing  his  gaze  from 
the  rapidly-filling  road,  the  driver  took 
a  tighter  grip  upon  the  wheel  and 
plunged  the  car  into  another  snow- 
drift. 

"John — please!"  The  girl  raised  her 
voice  to  make  herself  heard  above  the 
whir  of  the  laboring  gears.  "It's  our 
last  chance.  You  know  there  isn't  an- 
other inhabited  cabin  between  here  and 
Howell's  Camp!" 

No  answer,  except  a  roar  from  the 
exhaust.  With  a  glance  at  her  hus- 
band's set  jaw,  she  snuggled  again  into 
her  corner.  Her  cheeks,  already  tinted 
by  the  biting  desert  wind,  seemed  to 
take  on  a  heightened  color.  Her  com- 
panion in  the  rear  seat,  glancing  at  her 
over  the  collar  of  his  fur  coat,  fancied 
he  saw  tears  glistening  on  her  lashes. 

Soon  the  lone  habitation  was  far  be- 
hind them.  Ahead,  and  to  right 
and  left  appeared  only  an  endless  vista 
of  white.  The  clumps  of  sage-brush 
and  occasional  dwarf-cedars  had  be- 
come mere  hummocks  beneath  the 
deepening  blanket.  At  each  gust  which 
forced  the  swirling  flakes  between  the 
curtains  of  the  car,  the  wind  seemed 
to  whistle  mockingly. 

Presently,  the  driver  turned  and 
shouted,  "Can't  waste  any  time  explor- 
ing for  gasoline!  Anyway,  I  filled  the 
tank  before  we  left  Blackhawk.  We've 
plenty  to  take  us  through." 

Now  he  was  backing  the  car  to  make 
a  new  onslaught  upon  an  enormous 
drift.  Twice,  three  times,  he  drove 
headlong  into  the  pile  before  it  gave 
way.  Then  came  a  brief  respite  where 
a  small  plateau  had  been  swept  clean 
by  the  wind.    But  in  every  depression 
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new  barriers  were  building. 

Start;  bump;  back,  and  start  again! 
So  it  seemed,  they  had  fought  their 
way  for  hours.  The  air  was  so  filled 
with  the  powdery  flakes  that  they 
could  see  only  a  few  yards  on  either 
side.  Peering  around  the  caked  wind- 
shield, the  man  at  the  wheel  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  to  the  road,  which  at 
times  seemed  little  more  than  a  trough 
in  a  great,  white  sea. 

As  the  day  waned,  the  occupants  of 
the  car  became  conscious  of  a  new  and 
ominous  chill.  The  wind  died  down. 
The  fall  of  snow  ceased  suddenly. 
There  was  no  twilight.  With  uncanny 
swiftness  there  fell  over  Lonesome  Val- 
ley the  pall  of  a  bitter  winter  night. 

A  click  of  the  switch,  and  the  beams 
of  the  headlights  groped  out  into  the 
mysterious  darkness.  At  length,  the 
man  in  the  rear  seat  spoke  for  the  first 
time: 

"Are  you  warm,  Mrs.  Dean?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I'm  fairly  smothered  in 
coats  and  robes.  But  I'm  so  worried 
for  fear  we  won't  have  enough  gaso- 
line! We're  using  so  much,  running  in 
low  gear  this  way.  John,"  she  called, 
"How  far  have  we  come?" 

Her  husband  peered  at  the  speed- 
ometer. "Registers  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles,"  he  shouted.  "But  we've  backed 
and  slipped  so  much  I  don't  think  that's 
very  accurate." 

She  turned  again  to  her  companion. 
"Well,  John  usually  reaches  his  destin- 
ation sooner  or  later.  I've  never  known 
him  to  give  up.  But  sometimes  I  get 
so  exasperated  with  him.  Nobody  can 
tell  him  anything.    I  do  hope — " 

She  paused  as  the  engine  sputtered 
strangely.  Apprehension  suddenly 
blanched  her  cheeks.  The  driver  shifted 
into  neutral  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
renewal  of  the  welcome  roar.   But  in  a 


moment,  the  sputtering  again;  then  a 
loud  back-fire;  a  chug  or  two;  a  sickly 
cough;  silence. 

TIFFLY,  John  Dean  unfolded  his 
long  legs,  and  let  himself  out  under 

the  curtain.  Presently,  grave  and  a  bit 
pale,  he  appeared  besides  his  wife. 

"No  gas,"  he  announced  laconically. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  Barbara  almost 
moaned.  "What  shall  we  do!  It  may 
be  months  before  anyone  passes  this 
way!" 

"But  surely,"  ejaculated  the  man  in 
the  fur  coat.  "Surely,  if  we  wait  here, 
someone  will  come  along  and  pick  us 
up." 

"It  isn't  likely,"  was  the  only  com- 
fort Dean  offered  him. 

"My  God,  man!  What  is  there  to  do? 
Didn't  it  occur  to  you  we  would  use 
more  gas,  running  so  long  in  low  gear? 
I  should  think— I  should  think — "  His 
voice  trailed  off  into  a  quavering  mur- 
mur. He  moistened  his  dry  lips  and 
stared  wild-eyed  about  him. 

Dean  seemed  to  ignore  the  man  en- 
tirely. Switching  off  the  lights,  he 
climbed  upon  the  running-board  to  sur- 
vey the  situation.  The  rising  moon  cast 
an  uncanny  half-light  over  the  scene, 
and  reflecting  against  the  virgin  snow, 
dimly  silhouetted  the  distant  hills. 

"I  can  make  out  the  landmarks  all 
right,"  he  announced.  See  those  three 
buttes?  Howell's  Camp  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  center  one.  It  can't  be  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Barbara,  I'll 
have  to  walk.  That's  all."  He  took  his 
seat  again  and  began  to  tighten  the 
laces  of  his  boots. 

Terror  stricken,  his  wife  threw  her- 
self forward  and  clung  to, him.  "Oh, 
John,  John!  I  am  so  frightened.  I 
can't  stay  here.  And  the  snow  is  so 
deep— What  if — what  if  you  shouldn't 
— ."  She  shuddered  and  sobbed,  as  he 
put  his  arm  about  her.  "Oh,  if  any- 
thing happens  to  you,  John  ." 

The  man  in  the  fur  coat,  white- 
lipped,  all  but  whimpered,  "Dean,  its 
suicide  for  all  of  us.  What  if  you  don't 
make  it?  What  will  become  of  Mrs. 
Dean  and  me?" 

Apparently  the  older  man  had  not 
heard  him.  "Now  Barbara,  if  you  and 
Mr.  Deering  will  stay  bundled  up  in 
the  car,  you  won't  suffer  from  the  cold. 
I'll  make  as  much  speed  as  possible, 
yet  it  may  be  four  or  five  hours  before 
I  can  get  back  with  a  truck  or  a  team. 
But — I  mustn't  lose  any  time!" 

Slipping  off  his  glove,  he  extended 
his  big  hand.  "Goodbye,  Deering.  I 
leave  my  wife  in  your  care."  His  pene- 
trating, blue-gray  eyes  held  those  of 
the  other  man  until  the  latter  turned 
away,  mumbling  something  into  the 
collar  of  his  coat. 

Gently,  John  kissed  the  girl  who 
clung  to  him  and,  pushing  her  back 
Into  the  seat,  drew  ihe  shaggy  robe 
about  her  shoulders.  "Goodbye,  sweet- 
heart. Be  brave,"  he  whispered — and 
quickly  slipped  away. 

THE  little  mining  settlement  known 
as  Howell's  Camp,  was  forty  miles 
from  Argus,  the  nearest  railroad  point, 
and  was  accessible  in  winter  only  by 
sleigh  and  team.  The  road  from  Argus 
to  the  camp  skirted  the  western  bor- 
der of  Lonesome  Valley. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Howell's  lay 
one  of  John  Dean's  stock  ranches.  Here 
he  maintained  a  luxuriously-appointed 
lodge,  famed  for  its  hospitality,  and  a 
favorite  rendevouz  for  John  and  Bar- 
bara and  their  city  friends.  In  fact, 
most  of  their  summers  had  been  spent 
there,  and  frequently  they  staid  a  few 
weeks  during  the  winter  months.  In 
the  latter  event.  It  was  their  custom 
to  take  the  train,  running  over  a 
branch  line  to  Argus,  thence  traveling 
to  the  ranch  in  a  sleigh. 

But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
Dean's  stubborness  and  strong  will  had 
got  the  better  of  his  good  Judgment. 
His  was  a  nature  that  liked  to  "take  a 
chance."  And  against  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends  and  associates,  he  had 
struck  out  over  the  desert  road  from 
Blackhawk — a  lonely  trail  that  ran  far 
north  of  the  railway  and  cut  off  many 
miles  from  the  tedious  Journey. 

On  previous  winter  visits  by  train 
Dean  had  telephoned  his  foreman  to 
meet  them  at  Argus.  But  now,  thinking 
to  make  the  direct  motor  trip  in  half 
a  day.  he  had  not  even  announced  their 
departure.  For  all  the  ranch  folk  knew, 
their  employer  might  yet  be  at  the 


beach  resort  where  last  they  had  heard 
from  him.  Likewise,  the  mine  crew 
knew  little  and  cared  less  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  They,  indeed,  lived  in  a 
world  apart. 

They  might  as  well  have  been  a 
thousand  miles,  instead  of  perhaps  two 
hundred,  from  the  balmy  southern 
shore — these  ten  men  and  four  women 
who  comprised  the  little  winter  colony 
at  Howell's!  Yet,  perhaps  because 
they  knew  no  different  life,  they  found 
ways  to  be  content  despite  their  moun- 
tain isolation. 

For  example,  it  was  not  unusual,  in 
the  event  of  a  special  entertainment, 
for  the  entire  population  of  Howell's 
to  drive  to  Argus  and  spend  a  week- 
end. 

On  this  very  day.  Indeed,  a  dance 
at  the  Argus  Hall  had  brought  about 
almost  a  complete  exodus.  In  fact, 
only  big  Jerry  O'Neill  and  Bill  Jerome 
— newcomers  who  had  pleaded  unac- 
qualntance — remained  to  keep  a  lonely 
vigil. 

For  a  time  the  two  grizzled  miners 
sat  before  the  big  base- burner  in  the 
bunk  house  and  smoked  their  pipes. 

"Ain't  this  a  God  fersaken  country!" 
presently  growled  the  man  known  as 
"Bill." 

"Fersaken!  Say!  He  ain't  never  dis- 
covered It  yet!  Bill,  sure,  did  ye  hear 
them  coyotes  howlin'  last  night?" 

"Did  I!  I  thought  some  of  'em  was 
usin"  megaphones.  There  ain't  nothin' 
orneryer  'n  a  coyote!" 

"Unless,"  supplemented  Jerry,  "Un- 
less it's  a  human  jackal!  I've  known 
some  two-legged  beasts,  which,  if  they 
was  caught  in  a  trap,  the  regular  coy- 
otes 'd  come  along  and  spit  on  'em." 

He  lowered  his  voice,  leaned  closer 
to  his  companion  and  placed  a  great, 
knotted  hand  upon  the  other's  knee. 
"Once  I  accounted  fer  one  o'  them  my- 
self, Bill.  He  tuk  advantage  of  a  good 
woman.  But  now  he'll  never  talk  an' 
what  others  don't  know  won't  never 
hurt  her.  Well,  what  d'ye  say  we  turn 
in?" 

They  arose  and  knocked  the  ashes  * 
from  their  pipes.  "Ten  o'clock,"  yawned 
Bill.  "Now  don't  you  wish  you  was 
trlppin'  the  light  fantastic  in  Argus,  In- 
stead o'  shi  verm'  around  this  here 
camp?" 

"G'wan,"  replied  Jerry,  closing  the 
damper  of  the  stove.  "Sure,  all  th' 
Saints  couldn't  make  a  dancer  outa 
me — that  is,  exceptin'  maybe  one." 

"And  which  is  that?" 

"St.  Vitus!" 

STUNNED,  for  the  moment  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  them,  Barbara  strained  her  eyes 
in  an  effort  to  follow  the  towering 
form  of  her  husband.  Already  he  was 
fading  from  view,  plodding  resolutely 
towards  the  distant  buttes.  Never  had 
she  known  such  a  surge  of  loneliness 
as  now  engulfed  her.  Dean  soon  van- 
ished over  the  brow  of  a  little  hill.  She 
began  to  cry  hysterically. 

"There,  there,"  her  companion  com- 
forted. "That  won't  help  any.  Why, 
John  will  be  back  almost  before  we 
know  it."  She  allowed  him  to  replace 
the  robe  that  had  fallen  :t  A  her  in 
her  convulsion  of  weeping. 

He  was  searching  about  on  the  floor 
of  the  car.  "Here's  the  thermos  bot- 
tle," he  announced.  "How  would  some 
hot  coffee  strike  you?" 

"Oh,  why  didn't  I  think!"  she  re- 
proached herself.  "We  should  have 
given  It  to  John.  I  am  so  afraid  some- 
thing will  happen  to  him!  The  drifts 
are  so  deep.  It  may  be  further  than 
we  thought.  It  is  so  bitterly  cold!" 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  another  agony 
of  fear. 

And,  Indeed,  Barbara  had  a  better 
realization  of  their  plight  than  did  her 
companion.  She  had  crossed  Lone- 
some Valley  in  summer  many  times; 
had  gloried  In  Its  desolation,  at  the 
same  time,  realizing  its  perils.  And 
she  knew  that  when  the  first  great 
storm  of  the  winter  had  drifted  over  its 
trails,  men  avoided  these  desolate 
wastes  as  a  plague.  Not  until  the 
warmth  of  spring  had  changed  the 
white  carpet  to  one  of  green,  would 
Lonesome  Valley  know  again  the  whir 
of  motors  and  the  creak  of  dust-cov- 
ered freighters. 

Barbara  knew  also  that  the  few  ad- 
venturous homesteaders  who  had  dared 
to  erect  cabins  there,  long  since  had 
(Continue*]  on  Pace  tt) 
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Chestnut  Growing 
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By  C.  E.  Parsons,  Horticulturist 

WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOB 
ORCHARD  AND  FA  KM 

SINCE  the  chestnut  bark  disease 
has  'either  destroyed  or  doomed 
the  native  growth  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  chestnut  growing  now 
affords  unusually  attractive  opportuni- 
ties on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  destructive  disease  which  has 
prevented  commercial  planting  in  the 
East  Is  not  present  on  the  coast,  and 
rigid  quarantine  regulations,  particu- 
larly in  California,  preclude  its  intro- 
duction. 

An  attractive  local  market  is  prom- 
ised by  the  more  than  300,000  Italians, 
said  to  reside  in  the  Pacific  West.  Many 
Italians,  in  fact,  class  the  chestnut 
with  wine  as  an  article  of  every  day 
value  in  the  diet.  Not  only  the  for- 
eigners, however,  but  also  American 
consumers  of  all  classes,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  use  chestnuts  in  rapidly-in- 
creasing quantities. 

A  VALUABLE  FOOD 

For  the  possibilities  of  the  chestnut 
as  a  valuable  food  are  just  beginning 
to  be  realized.  Many  have  regarded 
it  as  a  holiday  luxury,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chestnut  has  medicinal  as 
well  as  food  value.  It  is  an  easily- 
digested,  energizing  food,  containing 
10.7  per  cent  protein  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  crude  fiber  and  ash,  which 
together  are  said  to  aid  digestion  and 
promote  intestinal  activity.  Further- 
more, the  chestnut  is  known  to  possess 
rare  and  valuable  salts  that  aid  in  pre- 
venting hardening  of  the  arteries. 

The  increasing  interest  in  scientific 
eating  and  the  growing  number  of 
vegetarians  also  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  profitable  future  market. 

There  are  many  delightful  ways  to 
use  chestnuts,  other  than  eating  in  the 
ordinary  roasted  form.  Epicures  are 
fond  of  chestnut  dressing  for  fowls. 
The  nuts  may  be  used  in  salads,  as  a 
substitute  for  potatoes  and  as  a  thick- 
ening material  for  soups  or  other  foods. 
Blended  with  eggs  or  other  foods,  they 
may  be  made  Into  croquettes. 

MUST  BE  COOKED 

The  chestnut  never  should  be  eaten 
raw.  The  nuts  may  be  roasted,  boiled 
or  baked.  The  flavor  is  due  to  the 
oil  content  and  is  brought  out  by  cook- 
ing, yet  the  nut  should  not  be  subjected 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  neces- 
sary. More  and  more  of  the  nuts  are 
being  used  by  American  housewives. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  crop  is  sold  on  the 
streets  of  large  cities  by  hot  chestnut 
venders  who  roast  them  over  charcoal 
braziers  and  sell  small  glassfuls  at  5 
or  10  cents  each.  Growers,  therefore, 
strive  to  produce  an  early-maturing 
variety  which  will  strike  the  holiday 
market.  Larger,  later-maturing  va- 
rieties, such  as  the  Marrons,  or  so- 
called  Italian  types,  are  preferred  for 
culinary  purposes  and  therefore  are 
suitable  for  later  markets. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  IMPORTED 

These  larger  kinds  also  are  used  by 
the  Latin  peoples.  Even  with  the  com- 
paratively limited  demand,  which  by 
means  of  advertising  and  publicity, 
may  be  enormously  increased,  large 
quantities  of  oriental  and  Italian  nuts 
are  imported  annually. 

Practically  all  the  chestnuts  produced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  consumed 
here.  The  Eastern  markets  prefer  the 
small  American  Sweets,  although  great 
quantities  of  the  European  kinds  are 
Imported.  The  West  in  fact,  prefers 
the  large  European  kinds  and  on  this 
coast,  it  is  difficult  to  sell  the  small 
American  Sweets.  However,  moderate 
sized  mits  or  extra  good  quality,  will 
sell  after  a  special  market  Is  developed. 

Jobbers  and  commission  houses  in 
the  cities,  as  well  as  fruit  stands  and 
fancy  growers,  handle  large  quantities 
of  chestnuts. 

NEW  TARIFF  IMPORTANT 

The  market  for  Pacific  Coast  nuts 
will  be  opening  up  in  the  East  if  the 
new  tariff  law  Includes  the  Increased 
duty  on  chestnuts  requested  by  Sena- 
tor McNary  of  Oregon  (nearly  5  cents 
a  pound),  but  at  present  European  nuts 
can  be  sold  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
duty  "and  ocean  freight  paid,  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  to  our 
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Nature  Has  Placed  a  Wonderful  Opportunity 
Within  Our  Very  Grasp 

A  S  YET  free  from  the  destructive  chestnut  bark  disease,  California 
seems  to  be  the  logical  center  for  development  of  another  great 
and  profitable  industry.  Chestnuts  already  are  being  produced  com- 
mercially in  the  Northwest,  and  conditions  seem  ripe  for  local  planting. 
The  writer  of  this  article  hat  grown  and  made  a  study  of  the  chestnut 
In  California  for  many  years  and  is  a  recognized  authority. — Editor 
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growers.  This  duty  also  protects  Pa- 
cific Coast  growers  against  Oriental 
chestnuts  which  sometimes  are  im- 
ported in  such  quantities  that  they 
must  be  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

The  chestnut  is  valuable,  not  only 
for  its  fruit,  but  also  as  a  shade  tree, 
growing  naturally  to  a  great  age  and 
size.  It  makes  a  noble  door-yard  or- 
namental. It  is  recorded  that  a  great 
chestnut  in  Topworth,  England,  still 


standing  in  1881,  was  known  as  a  boun- 
dary tree  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
1199  to  1216. 

Because  of  its  habit  of  growth,  the 
tree  when  planted  In  an  orchard,  should 
be  given  plenty  of  room  to  prevent  fu- 
ture crowding. 

ADAPTS  ITSELF  READILY 

That  the  tree  takes  naturally  to 
California  soils  and  climatic  conditions 


is  indicated  by  the  fact  tnat  in  the 
gold  mining  towns  of  California, 
trees  planted  by  the  early  settlers,  still 
stand  in  full  vigor  and  productiveness. 
In  fact,  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
fruit-bearing  tree  that  thrives  In  Cali- 
fornia will  stand  more  neglect  and 
abuse  than  the  chestnut  and  still  pro- 
duce regular  and  profitable  crops. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  thou- 
sands of  acre3  of  rough  land  in  the 
foothills  and  higher  districts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  are  admirably  adapted 
to  chestnut  culture.  A  deep,  well 
drained,  light  gravely  soil  is  prefer- 
able, but  chestnuts  will  succeed  in 
heavy  clay,  if  it  is  well  drained  and  of 
good  depth.  Many  mountain  valleys, 
therefore,  should  be  suitable.  The  red 
clay  loams  of  the  Sierras  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  three  thousand  feet  and  prob- 
ably higher  are  exceptionally  desirable, 
according  to  experiments  conducted  by 
the  writer  in  Nevada  County,  Callfor- 

(Continned  on  Page  15) 
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This  Truck  Builds  Profits— ancT 

Adds  to  the  Pleasure  in  Farming 

TO  MAKE  large  savings  in  the  time  and  cost  of  farm  hauling,  a  motor 
truck  must  be  ready  for  use  right  when  it  is  needed.  From  the  first 
step  in  design  and  manufacture,  International  Motor  Trucks  are 
built  with  this  requirement  in  mind.  They  are  sturdy  and  dependable 
in  every  part,  from  the  four-cylinder,  block-cast  engine  to  the  hub  caps. 

But  our  interest  in  your  International  truck  goes  still  further.  When 
some  part  needs  replacement  or  adjustment,  the  unequaled  International 
after-sale  service  is  at  your  command.  You  can  always  depend  on  your 
International  being  ready  for  work. 

There  is  a  size  and  style  for  your  requirements.  Capacities  range  from 
the  1 ,500-pound  Speed  Truck  to  the  1 0,000-pound  truck  for  heavy  duty. 
Body  types  include  grain-tight  boxes,  hay  racks,  stock  racks,  panel 
delivery  bodies  and  many  others. 

Ask  the  International  Motor  Truck  dealer  nearest  you  for  complete 
information,  or  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company 


of  america 
Chicago  uncorporatcoj 

Branch  Houses  in  92  Principal  Cities. 


USA 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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AT  LAST! 

* 

Spray  That  Equals 
Fumigation 


After  muny  months  of  patient  labor 
and  grevlous  disappointments  the 
chemists  of  a  Los  Angeles  Laboratory 
have  successfully  perfected  a  hydro- 
carbon oil  emulsion  spray  which  com- 
bines the  effectiveness  of  fumigation 
with  the  economy  and  ease  of  spray- 
ing. It  positively  will  not  Injure  the 
most  tender  growths  nor  mar  the 
beauty  or  bud  or  blossom.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-inflammable,  and, 
what  Is  very  important,  the  component 
parts  of  the  spray  will  not  separate. 
The  ingredients  are  of  the  purest  and 
best  and  arc  so  combined  thut  the  fin- 
ished product  will  mix  with  water  in 
all  proportions. 

This  spray  has  been  aptly  named 
"FUMISPRAY"  for  this  very  good  rea- 
son— for    a    considerable    time  after 


spraying  fumes  are  thrown  off  which 
act  as  effectively  as  direct  contact  of 
the  liquid — thus  every  tiny  crevice  is 
FUMISPRAYED! 

FUMISPRAY  kills  by  contact  and 
fumes  the  following  parasites — Oyster 
Shell,  San  Jose,  Purple,  Black.  Red, 
Brown,  Cottony  Cushion,  and  Scurfy 
Scales:  Oreen,  Black  and  Wooly 
Aphis;  Thrlps;  Rod  Spider;  White 
Kly,  Pear  Psyria  and  other  forms  of 
insect  life. 

FUMISPRAY  Is  the  last  word  in  in- 
seelicldes.  I M  not  confuse  it  Wit!)  any 
other  spray  on  the  market.  "We  guar- 
antee you  satisfaction.  Sold  In  large 
or  small  quantities.    Write  for  prices. 

Herbicide   Chemical  laboratories. 
1963  Santee  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SEEDS-TREES-PLANTS 

Of  Quality  for  All  Purposes 
Send  for  OUR  CATALOG  .  Ifs  Free. 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 

439  S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Free 

Apply  It  to  Any  Rupture,  Old 
or  Recent,  Large  or  Small,  and 
You  Are  on  the  Road  That 
Has  Convinced  Thousands 


Sent  Free  to  Prove  This 

Anyona  ruptured,  man.  woman  or  child, 
ahould  write  at  onca  ty>  W.  S.  Rice,  466-A 
Main  St.,  Adams.  N.  T..  for  a  free  trial  of 
his  wonderful  stimulating  application.  Just 
put  It  on  the  rupture  and  the  muscles  befln 
to  tighten:  they  begin  to  bind  together  so 
that  the  opening  closes  naturally  and 
the  need  of  a  support  or  truss  is  then  dona 
away  with.  Don't  neglect  to  aend  for  thla 
free  trial  Even  If  your  rupture  doesn't 
bother  you,  what  la  the  uae  or  wearing  sup- 
ports all  your  life?  Why  suffer  this  nui- 
sance? Why  run  the  risk  of  gangrene  and 
such  dangers  from  a  small  and  Innocent 
little  rupture,  the  kind  that  has  thrown 
thousands  on  the  operating  table?  A  host 
of  man  and  women  are  daily  running  such 
risk  Just  because  their  ruptures  do  not  hurt 
nor  prevent  them  from  getting  around. 
Write  at  onca  for  thla  free  trial,  as  It  Is 
certainly  a  wonderful  thing  and  has  aided 
in  the  cure  of  ruptures  that  were  aa  big  as 
a  man's  two  fists.  Try  and  write  at  once, 
using  the  coupon  below. 


Free  For  Rupture 

W.  &  Rice.  Inc., 

«6«-A  Main  St..  Adama  N.  T. 

Tou  may  aend  me  entirely  free  a 
Sample  Treatment  of  your  attmulatlng 
application  for  Rupture. 


Name 
Address 


Investigate 


the     cheapest  method 
of  pumping  water  for 
irrigation  and 


Capacities 

from  2000  to  6500 
gallons  per  hour 


Large  stocks  of  engines,  Myers 
pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  motors 
and  pump  supplies. 

Write  for  particulars 

Shaw-Palmer-Bakewell  Co. 

119  K.  Third  St.  Los  Angeles 

IMro  «3»8 


sWRTJai^^^"' 
Write  for  Circular 
to  Our  Main  Office 

33  Stevenson  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Timely  Tractor  Tracts 


By  Walter  H.  Gardner 


Walter    II.  Gardner 


To  Repair  the  Old  or  to  Buy  a  New  is 

the  rroblem  that  many  a  tractor 
owner  faces  this  month.  Never  have 
renewal  costs 
been  less.  There 
are  everywhere 
men  who  are 
competent  to  put 
old  motors  and 
machines  into 
serviceable  condi- 
tion. Second  hand 
parts  are  obtain- 
able for  many  ma- 
chines at  a  very 
low  price.  The 
oxy-acetylene  and 
electric  welding: 
processes  will  re- 
store tracks  that 
seem  hopelessly 
worn.  But  there  Is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  scrapping  the  old  and  starting  off 
with  a  brand  new  machine.  For 
prices  are  back  to  reason;  and  Im- 
proved design  and  added  conven- 
iences make  the  new  machine  more 
efficient  than  the  old  possibly  could 
be.  But  the  decision  must  be  made — 
and  he  who  waits  until  the  last  min- 
ute will  lose  precious  hours  of  plow- 
ing time! 

Tractor  Prices  Generally  Have  Dropped 

about  30  per  cent  from  the  war  peak, 
this  Is  not  so  great  a  reduction  as 
the  automobile  manufacturers  can 
boast  ot,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tractor  prices  were  not  inflated. 
Indeed,  a  review  of  conditions  Indi- 
cates that  many  firms  did  not  raise 
their  sales  prices  sufficiently  In  the 
days  when  materials  and  labor  soared 
faster  than  new  price  schedules 
could  be  printed.  But  only  in  a  few 
Instances  have  tractor  firms  made 
what  seem  to  be  final  reductions. 
It  ■  is  probable  that  pre-war  prices 
on  tractors  will  come  on  that  day 
when  renewed  buying  stimulates  a 
quantity  production  and  a  consequent 
lessening  of  the  necessary  overhead 
on  each  machine  manufactured.  Tet 
there  are  many  tractors  today  of- 
fered at  attractive  figures — no  long- 
er Is  there  a  single  company  that 
dares  to  attempt  to  profiteer! 

Several  Makes  of  Tractors  Are  Today 

being  marketed  in  isolated  instances 
at  drastic  pi  ice  reductions  that  ap- 
pear to  be  below  coat  of  production. 
Generally  these  are  not  standard 
models.  There  is  no  guarantee  of 
service  with  them.  Look  out!  Not  but 
what  the  machines  as  they  stand  are 
worth  the  money,  but  one  must  re- 
member that  the  tractor  buyer  Isn't 
purchasing  a  machine,  but  a  seri-icel 
It  is  not  so  much  weight  of  material 
that  he  wants,  but  so  many  hours  of 


plowing!  It  Is  not  a  bore  and  stroke 
that  he  buys,  but  so  many  acres  of 
work  actually  performed!  And  a 
tractor  aold  by  an  uninterested 
broker,  or  by  a  bank,  or  by  a  bank- 
rupt concern  Is  an  orphan%  tractor. 
If  interested  service  and  'adequate 
parts-supply  aren't  available,  the 
machine  Is  about  as  valuable  as  a 
safety  razor  without  blades! 

Sub-Soiling  Was  Widely  Practioed 
this  last  fall.  The  next  harvest  will 
bear  witness  to  the  value  of  it  all. 
In  Ventura  County  In  the  late  fall 
many  a  rancher  found  even  the  heav- 
iest i>low  inadequate  to  break  the 
dry  sj.iH.  Several  went  over  their 
whole  fields  with  powerfu  tractors 
and  heavy  sub-sollers.  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  later  will  report  the  re- 
sults as  reflected  by  the  1922  yield. 
For  this  sub-bolltng  has  wide  possi- 
lillltl<>s  then-  Is  not  a  rancher  but 
who  may  wisely  keep  an  ear  open 
for  every  bit  of  information  avail- 
able on  this  modern  operation  of 
farming.  1 1  • 

Freight  Car  Robbery  Is  very  prevalent 


and  even  other  parts— In  spite  of  all 
the  care  that  shipper  and  railroad 
may  exert.  In  such  a  case  the  con- 
signee should  obtain  on  his  bill-of- 
lading  an  endorsement  from  the  sta- 
tion agent  nf  the  missing  parts  and 
damage;  should  wire  In  to  the  manu- 
facturer his  order  for  new  parts  to 
replace  those  that  have  been  re- 
moved, and  should  place  a  claim  with 
the  railroad  company  for  the  loss. 
The  manufacturer  will  help  In  the 
procedure,  but  the  tractor  buyer,  as 
the  consignee  and  the  aggrieved 
party,  must  have  the  claim  placed 
in  his  name. 

Do  You  Know  How  to  Stop  a  Motor, 

particularly  In  cold  weather?  Do  you 
race  the  engine  a  little  to  draw  a 
charge  of  gas  into  the  cylinders  so 
she'll  shoot  on  the  first  turn  In  the 
morning?  Well,  that's  the  wrong 
way — and  the  writer  didn't  know  it 
until  he  heard  one  of  Professor 
Fletcher's  leitures  up  at  Davis  the 
other  day.  You  see.  that  was  all  well 
enough  back  in  the  days  when  fuel 
was  more  volatile  and  of  higher 
gravity,  when  you  "cranked  a  car 
from  ihe  side  qfhd  got  in  at  the  back" 
— for  then  the  fuel  did  stay  as  a  gas 
In  the  cylinders  until  you  got  ready 
to  "wind  her  up"  in  the  morning. 
But  what  harpens  in  the  car  of  to- 
day when  the  last  drop  of  usable 
motor  fuel  has  been  wrung  out  of 
the  crude  oil?  Why.  the  moment  the 
motor  cools  off  a  little,  the  heavier 


The  "Road  Razor"  in  Action 

Here  is  one  of  the  neivest  tractor  developments  in  operation  upon  a  dirt  road.  It 
is  fcnoivn  as  the  "road  razor" — a  name  that  seems  rvell  chosen  upon  the  face  of 
it.  because  the  machine  shaves  at>a\)  the  rough  spots  in  one  operation.  Photographs 
are  "before  and  after"  views  of  the  same  road. 
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gravity  gasoline  congeals  and  trickles 
down  Into  the  crank  case,  diluting 
the  oil  and  cutting  the  oil-seal  be- 
tween ring  and  cylinder  wall.  And 
it  does  that  same  thing  even  in  hot 
weather!  So' let's  all  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Fletcher  (he  doesn't 
like  to  be  called  "Professor")  and 
stop  our  gasoline  motors  by  shutting 
off  the  fuel  as  nearly  as  possible, 
instead  of  racing  the  motor,  before 
we  switch  off  the  ignition! 


©nri  Tn°aedn(0)iai©@r 

PINK  teas  and  feminine  foibles  have 
little  attraction  for  Miss  Emma 
Harl  of  Fontana,  Cal.  She  much  pre- 
fers the  out-door  life  of  the  rancher. 
And  especially  is  she  enthused  over 
power  farming. 

For  this  20-year-old  genius  does  all 
the  plowing,  cultivating  and  general 
tractor  work  upon  156  acres  of  orchard 
land.  She  operates  the  tractor  entirely 
herself  and  takes  care  of  the  machine, 
even  to  grinding  the  valves. 

That  she  excels  as  a  mechanic  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  her  tractor 
is  always  ready  to  go  and  always 
"tuned  up"  to  the  point  of  highest 
efficiency. 

In  recognition  of  her  expert  knowl- 


— Courtesy  Tioga  Tractor  Co. 

Miss  Emma  Harl  at  Work 
in  the  Orchard 

edge  Miss  Harl  receives  the  pay  of  two 
men  (formerly  employed  to  drive 
teams)  whom  she  has  replaced' in  doing 
the  work  in  the  citrus  groves.  For 
more  than  a  year  she  has  handled  her 
difficult  job  with  great  success,  and 
in  this  time  has  saved  enough  from 
her  wages  to  make  the  initial  payment 
upon  a  nearby  orchard. 

It  is  her  ambition  to  own  and  oper- 
ate a  citrus  ranch  of  her  own  and  thus 
to  achieve  a  state  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence. 

A  number  of  experts  have  paid  her 
the  compliment  of  pronouncing  the 
orchards  under  her  care  among  the 
best  cultivated  in  the  county.  To  her 
care  and  zeal  in  cultivating,  in  fact, 
is  attributed  the  unusual  freedom  of 
the  soil  from  gophers. 

Miss  Harl  is  the  daughter  of  E.  Harl, 
general  manager  of  the  Casmalia 
ranches.  She  has  not  sacrificed  her 
natural  womanly  charm  in  carrying  to 
success  her  unusual  project.  Nor  does 
she  care  for  the  term  "farmerette," 
even  though  she  does  choose  to  wear 
trousers! 


Tractors  Increase  Yield 

TN  regions  where  beet  growing  is  a 
*■  big  business,  tractors  have  found  a 
warm  welcomo.  W.  R.  Bordges,  of 
Salinas,  Calif.,  raises  beets  on  a  huge 
scale  and  has  two  tractors.  Mr.  Bord- 
ges states  that  he  has  been  enabled 
with  the  tractors,  to  adopt  the  moat  mod- 
ern and  improved  methods  of  beet  cultiva- 
tion, having  sufficient  power  for  deep  plow- 
ing;, dependability  which  permits  him  to 
finish  his  work  in  proper  season,  and  suffi- 
cient traction  to  pull  trains  of  loaded  beet- 
wagons  out  of  muddy  fields. 

"I  have  had  one  of  the  tractors  for  five 
years,  the  other  for  six,  and  have  been  able 
to  dispense  with  horses  almost  entirely," 
■ays  this  successful  grower.  "Tou  will  he 
surprised  at  the  loads  we  have  pulled  and 
the  amount  of  work  we  have  done.  One 
machine  has  drawn  24  feet  of  harrow,  24 
feet  of  roller  and  24  feet  of  weighted  drag 
all  at  one  time,  with  the  machine  in  high 
rear.  We  use  the  tractors  for  plowing  out 
beets,  pulling  two  points  at  a  depth  of  about 
10  Inches.  In  addition,  we  do  all  of  our 
irrigation  with  one  of  the  machine*" — 
Oeorge  E.  Fuller. 


For  Every 
Farm  Job 


No  matter  how  many  tractors,  or  how  many  types  of  tractors, 
you  have  seen — you'll  find  the  new  Cletrac  (Model  F)  as- 
tonishingly new  and  different.  So  simple  in  design,  so  easy 
to  operate  and  maintain — it  has  such  a  decidedly  all-year  use- 
fulness not  ordinarily  looked  for  in  a  tractor  that  it  will 
actually  cause  you  to  figure  tractors  all  over  again. 

The  new  Model  F  Cletrac  is  a  real  all-round  tractor.  It  plows, 
discs,  harrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests  and  does  all  kinds  of 
belt  work.  And  consider  that  it  is  only  31  inches  wide,  50 
inches  high,  83  inches  long  and  weighs  only  1820  pounds. 

Its  capacity  for  work  is  enormous — plows  6  to  8  acres  a  day 
— discs  15  to  20— harrows  20  to  25 — and  withal  it  is  so  sim- 
ple, care-free  and  accessible. 

A  few  minutes  of  practice  and  you  have  mastered  its  opera- 
tion. Every  part  is  easily  accessible.  An  automatic  oiling 
system  makes  oil  and  grease  cups  unnecessary.  Chrome  steel 
— the  toughest  material  obtainable — is  used  for  all  parti  sub- 
ject to  wear,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  sturdy,  powerful-cylin- 
der kerosene,  distillate  or  gasoline  burning  motor. 

The  new  Model  F  Cletrac  is  without  equal  for  day  in  and 
day  out,  all-job  usefulness  and  dependability.  For  utility, 
quality  and  price  it  is  an  unprecedented  value. 

See  your  local  Cletrac  dealer  or  write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  information. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

"Largest  'Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 
19081  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

Pacific  Coast  Factory  Branches 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Keg.  US.  Pit-  Of. 

TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


*875 


Delivered  in  California 


M 
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1.  Handle*  every  farm  job, 

2.  Plows  6  to  8  acres  a  day  using  any  *- 
bottom  1 2-inch  plow. 

3.  Every  part  subject  to  wear  constructed 
of  chrome  steel — weighs  only  1 820  lbs. 

4.  Automatically  lubricated  —  no  grease 
or  oil  cups. 

5.  Simple,  care-free  design — burns  kero- 
sene, distillate  or  gasoline. 

6.  Every  working  part  quickly  accessible. 

7.  Unprecedented  value  at  $8  7  5  complete. 

Model  "F"  Cletrac  is  made  in  four 
sizes :  3 1  inches  wide,  with  8  inch  clear- 
ance; 41  inches  wide,  with  either  8, 
14,  or  18  inch  clearance. 


MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR  ROUND  RESORT 

World's  Greatest  Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five  Trains  daily  at  convenient  hours 
Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 

Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest  near  to  Los 
Angelea  Greatest  journey  for  the  fare 
charged  in  the  world. 

Orange-  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
60    miles   through   Orange    Groves  visiting 
twelve  cities.     Many  features. 
Write  for  beautifully  Illustrated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
LOS  ANGELES 


PeachSpraying 

Use  Ortho  Lime'Sulphur  for 
brown  rot,scab,curl  leaf,  blight, 
etc  One  gallon  of  Ortho  is 
equal  to  any  5  pounds  of  dry 
limcsulphur.  Put  your  spray 
ing  problems  up  to  us. 

Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


CALITORNIATSPRAy^CrlF^ICAL 

llnillllllieOMPANYlHIII 
Watsonvillc-.'|i'II||H  I  CALir. 


Address  Dept.  t 


►tump  Puller 


NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

tt^P^X         HAND  POWER. 

©Si 


One  man  with  a  K  can 
rip  out  say  stump  that  can 
be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  Na  Dif  f  iaf—  No 
Exptaae  lor  Taaaaa  sr  Fewer 

Work*  byleverage — asms 
principle  aa  a  jack. 
Made  of  the  finest  steel — 

fuaranteed  against  breakage 
Indorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment experts. 

W  rite  today  for  free  book- 
let on  Land  Clearing. 
Tbt  Ftlssatrick  Predicts 
Corporatisa 
M  Jtka  St..  New  York 
152  Mission  Street,  Box  IS 
Saa  Fraaciico,  Cat. 
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A  FT'ROX  1 M  ATEI.Y 

7% 

AND  SAFETY 
FIRST  PREFERRED  STOCK  OF 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Under  our  new  plan  the  stock  may  be  purchased  on 
easy  installments  spread  over  seventeen  months.  Interest 
allowed  on  installments.  Your  money  begins  to  earn 
immediately.  A  safe,  convenient  and  profitable  means 
of  systematic  accumulation. 

Exempt  from  Personal  Property  Tax  in  California. 
Exempt  from  Normal  Federal  Individual  Income  Tax. 
Dividends  paid  every  three  months. 

Price  $87.50  per  share,  netting  6.85%  on  investment. 
Price  subject  to  change  without  notice 

OIVK  ORDLK  OK  APTLY  FOR  FIRTHKR 
IWKT1CU1.AHS  TO 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Stork  Suit's  Department 

445  Sutter  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Make  remittances  payable  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  adt." 


FARMH  FOR  KALE 
I'ATKNT  ATTORNEYS 
POULTRY 
LIVESTOCK 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

TAINTS.  VARNISHES 

TAXIDERMY 

MACHINERY 

NIRSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS 

Thru  are  hot  a  few  of  the  depart- 
ment* In  ORCHARD  anil  FARM 
"Claasl  fled  Market  Place."  Note  the 
many  bargains  and  opportunities  In 
thU  Miction  of  ORCHARD  nnd  FARM, 
Paces  SO  and  31. 


Extraordinary  Novelties  in 
Flowers  and  Fruit  for  1922 


30-40  Ton*  to  the  Acre 
THE  DIENF.R  TOMATO 

Most  perfect  ever  raised.  Firm,  deep-red 
flesh;  free  from  acfd  tnste.  Drought  and 
blight-resistant.  Flourishes  In  almost  any 
Roll.  Price  of  the  DIBNER  TOMATO 
SEEP;  sample  pkR.  26c;  14  acre  pkg., 
60c;  1  acre  pkft.,  $1.60. 

RUFFLED  MONSTER  PETUNIAS 

mmnews  <*ingie> 

Largest  and  most  beautiful  vnrletles  ever 
en  Bled.  Seed  In  the  following  colors: 
l'lnk,  strong  veined  center;  Rod;  Varle- 
Kated;  White;  Red,  black  center;  Pale 
lilao-plnk.  largo  veined  center;  mixed. 
For  .others,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Ruffled  Monster,  see  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG.    Any  of  the  above,  60c  pkg. 

DIENER'S  I  ink  GLORY 
The  novelty  petunia  for  1922.  Pure 
flame-rose  pink  without  a  trace  of  pur- 
ple. Flowers  three  to  four  Inches  In  di- 
ameter. The  most  gorgeous  Petunia  ever 
marketed. 

This  seed  Is  50c  per  package. 
I  lli:  I  OUR  GREATEST  GLADIOLI 
'"Jack  London"'     "Thomas  T.  Kent" 
"Anna  Eherlus"    "Mrs.  H.  E.  Bothln" 
The  four  finest  Gladioli  In  existence.  Profuse 
iu  bloom  and  loug-bved  after  cutting.  They  have 
won  admiration   wherever  shown  and  are  taat 
exceeding  all  other  varieties  in  popularity.  Priced 
,i    I   ilhislral.il  in  rolor  In  our  CATALOG  OUR 
1022  CATALOG  will  De  sent  upon  receipt  of  2Ac 
in   stamps,   which   amount  may  be  deducted 
v*  hen  Bending  first  order. 

Richard  Diener  Co.,  Inc. 

Originators  and  <; rower*  of  the  Ijirgett 
and  Finest  Gladioli  In  the  World 

Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal. 
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"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  adt." 


Safe  Farming  in  California — A  fine 
tribute  to  the  safety  of  farming  in 
California  Is  given  by  the  cold  fig- 
ures of  Dm  Federal 
Department  of 
Agriculture,  which 
shows  that  the 
Qolden  State  again 
ranks  second 
among  the  States 
i  ~~^m  of    the    Union  In 

value  of  agricul- 
tural crops.  Texas 
is  first  and  only 
a  little  ahead  of 
■■»*"  California.  Before 
the  distressing  de- 
Robt.  E.  Jonea  flation  of  agricul- 
tural staples,  California's  normal 
rank  among  the  States  was  about 
tenth  to  sixteenth,  with  such  old 
stand-by  States  as  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Mi ssi in ri  and  Ohio  nearer  the  top  of 
the  list.  But  California's  specialties 
did  not  drop  with  a  bang  as  did  the 
staples.  In  fact,  fruit  growers  re- 
ceived generally  during  1921  good 
prices  for  their  crops.  Of  course, 
California's  efficient  marketing 
methods  were  an  important  factor  In 
this.  California  is  certainly  the  "safe 
farming"  State  of  the  Union. 

Walker  May  Go  Up— President  W.  H. 

Walker  of  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  Is  being  mentioned 
quite  generally  for  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion should  It  become  vacant.  The 
situation  is  this:  President  Harding 
recently  appointed  Senator  Kenyon 
of  Iowa,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
agricultural  bloc,  to  the  Federal 
Court.  Report  has  it  that  President 
J.  R.  Howard  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration is  being  seriously  considered 
as  a  successor  to  Kenyon.  Should 
Howard  be  appointed  to  the  Senate, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion would  become  vacant.  The  rise 
of  Dr.  Walker  in  National  affairs  of 
the  farmer  has  been  meteoric.  He  is 
a  man  of  strong  personality  and  en- 
ergy and  is  remarkably  effective  on 
the  platform. 

Gion  W.  Gibson  Passes— Gion  W.  Gib- 
son, active  head  of  the  J.  S.  Gibson 
Company  of  Williams,  died  in  Wood- 
land in  January  following  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  Gibson's  death 
is  mourned  generally  among  pure- 
bred livestock  breeders  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  he  was  known  to  them  all 
as  a  man  of  fine  character,  energy 
and  of  sunny  disposition.  Gibson  had 
a  big  heart  and  a  kind  word  always 
for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. On  the  J.  S.  Gibson  farm  he 
had  a  fine  herd  of  Holsteln  cows  and 
a  number  of  excellent  records  were 
made  there.  Gibson  was  a  Stanford 
man  In  his  college  days  and  was  a 
classmate  of  Herbert  Hoover,  now 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Active  in   Peach  Organization — J.  A. 

Fllcher  of  Sacramento,  a  veteran 
agricultural  showman  of  California, 
but  who  now  has  retired  to  the  farm. 
Is  taking  an  active  part  in  organiza- 
tion work  for  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Growers.  For  many  years 
Fllcher  was  manager  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair.  He  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  of  interior  Cal- 
ifornia counties  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  was  In  charge 
of  California  exhibits  at. most  of  the 
international  expositions  for  the  last 
half  century,  including  those  held  in 
Europe.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
presidents  of  the  Sacramento  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Fllcher  says:  "Solu- 
tion of  most  of  the  farmers'  problems 
will  come  through  co-operation." 

New  Irrigation  Project — Voters  of  Ne- 
vada County  have  favorably  passed 
upon  the  proposal  to  form  an  irriga- 
tion district  embracing  126,000  acrea 
of  foothill  fruit  land  extending  from 
the  gold  mining  center  of  Grass  Val- 
ley and  Nevada  City  down  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Under  irrigation 


It  is  expected  that  this  district  would 
develop  as  a  fruit  growing  and  ship- 
ping district  similar -to  Placer  Coun- 
ty, which  now  is  .one  of  the  leading 
deciduous  fruit  counties  of  California. 

"Looking    Up,"    Saye    Guilford— Bill 

Guilford  of  Butte  City  Ranch  says 
that  the  worm  has  turned  and  from 
now  on  things  will  "look  up"  for  the 
farmer.  Guilford  Is  a  keen  observer, 
and,  though  not  an  old  man,  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
fortune,  good,  bad  and  Indifferent,  of 
farmers.  "The  demand  for  pure-bred 
livestock  is  on  the  Increase,"  says 
Guilford.  "I  find  that  to  be  the  case 
with  us.  Chicago  markets  show  a 
better  price  for  hogs  and  there  Is  an 
increasing  demand  for  wool.  W€ 
have  sold  quite  a  number  of  breeding 
bucks.  Barley  has  strengthened 
somewhat.  Of  course,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect a  return  to  the  prosperous  con- 
ditions o£  war  times,  but  from  now 
on  I  expect  to  see  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness on  the  up-grade." 

Coast   Dairy   Show — Sam  H.  Greene, 

secretary -manager  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council,  discussed  progress  of 
the  dairy  Industry  of  California  at 
the  recent  Stockmen's  Week  gath- 
ering at  Davis.  Greene  has  been  an 
exceedingly  active  factor  in  the  dairy 
industry  for  several  years.  He  Is 
responsible  for  the  dairy  products 
show  recently  held  In  Stockton  and 
It  hopeful  that  this  event  will  devel- 
op into  a  Pacific  Coast  dairy  show 
at  which  animals  will  be  exhibited, 
ns  well  as  products.  Whenever  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  and  Oregon  ani- 
mals have  been  exhibited  at  a  Na- 
tional show  they  have  won  high 
honors.  With  the  three  Coast  States 
and  British  Columbia  co-operating, 
a  show  could  be  put  on  out  here  on 
the  Coast  that  would  rival  any  in 
the  world. 

Cold  Weather  Help*  in  a  Way— While 

the  cold  weather  California  exper- 
ienced this  season  was  hardly 
wanted,  atill  It  will  have  a  benefit 
in  ahe  ltter  season  for  the  irrigation 
farmers  of  the  interior  valleys.  Cali- 
fornia's continent — in  some  Califor- 
nia spots — and  this  snow  provides 
water  for  irrigation  through  the  sum- 
mer. Snow  must  pack  and  freeze 
hord  in  the  mountains  to  be  most 
effective,  for  it  then  melts  slowly 
and  keeps  up  rivers  and  the  irriga- 
tion supply  until  late  In  the  eeason, 
when  water  is  most  valued.  Weather 
men  say  that  the  snow  is  hard  this 
year  and  it  will  take  more  than  the 
usual  warm  sprint?  rain  to  break  it 
loose  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
streams.  Hence  it  is  expected  that 
rivers  will  remain  at  good  stages 
until  late  In  the  Irrigating  time.  Hills 
about  San  Francisco  bay  are  still 
damp  and  sloppy  with  the  snow  that 
has  been  recently  melted  from  them. 
The  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remem- 
ber when  there  was  such  a  blanket 
of  white  about  San  Francisco. 

The  Hindu  Farmer— Quite  a  serious 
question  among  farmers  of  Califor- 
nia has  arisen  regarding  the  unwel- 
come British  subjects  from  India  who 
are  here  and  want  to  farm  Califor- 
nia land.  The  question  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Antl-allen  Land 
Law,  intended  primarily  to  prevent 
leasing  of  land  to  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  also  applies  to  the  Immi- 
grants from  India.  This  Is  a  deli- 
cate question  which  has  arisen  be- 
fore when  Immigrants  from  India 
have  sought  naturalization.  The 
question  is  as  to  whether  these  Brit- 
ish aubjects  belong  to  a  race  ad- 
mitted to  naturalization.  If  they  do, 
then  they  may  lease  land  under  the 
law.  Lawyers  In  many  cities  are 
now  searching  the  books  and  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  human  race 
for  a  solution.  Farmers  from  India, 
commonly  known  as  "Hindus,"  have 
been  quite  extensively  Interested  In 
rice  farming. 
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A NUMBER  of  valuable  and  Inter- 
esting agricultural  bulletins  re- 
cently Issued,  will  be  sent  free 
on  request  by  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Order  by  number: 

FABMKItS' 
BULLETIN 
Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens — 

(5)  The  Bantam  breeds  and  va- 
rieties  1261 

Permanent     Fruit     and  Vegetable 

Gardens   /  1242 

Home    Production    of    Sugar  Beet 

Syrup   1241 

Utilization  of  Alfalfa   1229 

Community  Bird  Refuges   1239 

The  Angora  Goat   1203 

Open  Types  of  Public  Markets  1002 

Labor   and    Material  Requirements 

for  Field  Crops   1000 

Cultural    Experiments    With  Grain 

Sorghums    976 

Cost   and   Utilization   of   Power  on 

Farms  Where  Tractors  are  Owned  997 

Breeds  of  Light  Horses   962 

Poultry  Management  (revised)....  287 
Breeds  of  Beef  Cattle  (revised)....  287 

Castration  of  Young  Pigs   780 

A    Week's    Food    for   an  Average 

Family   1228 

How  to  Build  Chimneys  and  Fire- 
places  1230 

Pineapple  Culture  in  Florida  1237 

The  following  standard  bulletins, 
also  obtainable  free  of  charge  from  the 
same  source,  are  recommended  as  of 
special  interest  during  March: 

FARMERS 
BULLETI  N 

The  Aalfalfa  Caterpillar  1136 

The  Beef  Calf — Its  Growth  and  De- 
velopment  1176 

Care  and  Repair  of  Mowers,  Reap- 
ers, Binders   947 

Castrating  and  Docking  Lambs. ..  .1134 
Cattle  Scab  and  Methods  of  Control.  1017 
Cutworms  —  Control  in  Corn  and 

Other  Crops    739 

Farm   Dairy  Houses   1214 

Farm    Reservoirs    828 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Calves  and  Other  Young  Stock. .  777 

Hog   1 1  mum's    438 

Irrigation   of  Grain   863 

Laying    Out    Fields    for  Tractor 

Plowing   1045 

Milk  Fever — Simple  and  .successful 

Treatment   206 

Parasites    and    I'arasltlc  Diseases 

of  Sheep   1150 

Raising  Sheep  on  Temporary  Pas- 
tures  1181 

Road  Drag  and  How  Used   697 

Use  of  Paint  on  the  Farm   474 

Transferring  Bees  to  Modern  Hives  961 

Self  Feeders  for  Hogs   906 

The  University  of  California,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  announces  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  helpful  bul- 
letins, which  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application  to  the  Director: 

BULLETIN 
Selection  and  Treatment  of  Waters 
for  Spraying   Purposes  With  Es- 
pecial   Reference    to    the  Santa 

Clara  Valley   '338 

Cocoanut  Meal  as  a  Feed  for  Dairy 

Cows  and  Other  Livestock   335 

Preparation  of  Nicotine  Dust  as  an 

Insecticide    336 

Walnut  Culture  In  California   332 

CIBCULAR 

The  Home  Vineyard    231 
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(Continued  From  Page  11) 
nia.  Although  exposure  is  compara- 
tively unimportant,  a  southern  expos- 
ure is  least  desired.  For  high  altitudes 
and  more  northerly  latitudes,  earlier 
varieties  should  be  selected. 

Young  plantings  induced  by  obser- 
vations of  scattering  old  trees  on  this 
type  of  soil  and  at  an  altitude  of  three 
thousand  feet  have  demonstrated  the 
great  promise  of  this  rather  neglected 
tree. 

A  twenty-five  year  old  door  yard 
tree  in  Nevada  County,  producing 
about  300  Bounds  annually,  brings  the 
owner  froffi  $45  to  $60  a  year.  This 
tree  is  on  volcanic  ash  soil  (Aiken 
clay  loam). 

I  know  of  many  trees  In  Nevada 
County  which  although  neglected  for 
years,  never  fail  to  bear  large  crops. 

Anyone  who  has  land  adapted  to 
chestnut  growing,  either  with  or  with- 
out irrigating  water,  well  may  consider 
planting  a  few  acres  to  approved  va- 
rieties. 

(In  the  April  number  Mr.  Parson*  will 
discuss  profits  from  chestnut  growing,  and 
varlons  cultural  phases,  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs of  trees  and  nuts. — Editor) 
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WIZARD 

A  Revolutionary  4-Pull  Tractor 

With  These  Fundamental,  Exclusive  Advantages: 

1.  The  only  tractor  with  a  rigid,  4-wheel  drive. 

2.  The  only  tractor  built  without  a  single  oil  or  grease  cup. 

3.  The  only  tractor  that  is  absolutely  enclosed. 

4.  Has  35%  reserve  strength  after  delivering  normal  pull. 

WIZARD  TRACTOR 

Why  These  Features  are 
Tremendously 
Important  to  You, 

1.  Rigid  4-Wheel  Drive. 

Shoes  on  all  four  wheels  are  set  at  an 
angle  that  literally  gears  them  to  the 
ground,  giving  the  Wizard  all  the  traction 
of  a  track  type  tractor,  and  under  some 
conditions  more:  but,  without  the  never- 
ending  up-keep  expense  of  the  track  machine. 
Steers  by  slowing  wheels  on  one  side.  Most 
easily  handled  under  all  soil  conditions. 

2.  No  Oil  or  Grease  Cups. 

The  Wizard  is  automatically  oiled  thru- 
out.  Not  a  single  oil  or  grease  cup  to 
fill.    Hours  of  time  saved  every  week. 

3.  Completely  Enclosed. 

Every  working  part — except  wheels  and  fan— is  absolutely  protected  against  dust  and  dirt. 

4.  35%  Reserve  Power  and  Strength. 

The  motor — when  doing  normal  work — still  has  35%  of  its  power  in  reserve.  The  rest  of  the 
Wizard  is  built  with  over-size  parts  to  support  this  extra  performance  whenever  needed.  Bosch 
magneto.    Timken  mounted  throughout. 

A  PROVEN  TRACTOR 
The  Wizard  is  the  result  of  30  years  of  experience  and  development 
by  practical  tractor  men.  It  is  a  perfected  tractor.  All  the  experimenting 
has  been  done  and  paid  for  by  the  manufacturer.  It  works  99%  of  your 
work  day.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  per  drawbar  horse-power  of  any  tractor 
on  the  market  when  days  of  work  are  considered. 

We  want  you  to  know  all  about  this  revolutionary 
tractor.    Send  for  the  complete  story  of  the  Wizard. 
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WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy  I  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Boreswellsby  hand,8to16ln.diam. 
up  to  100  ft.  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  i  n  48 states.  U.  S. 
Government  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
—boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.  for 
others.   Fully  guaranteed!  Agents, 
wanted.  Write  now . 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

Dep  Q  106  W.3rd  St  CINCINNATI, 0. 


CAVIES 


(Guinea 

RAISE  ▼  Pigs)  FOR  US 

THEY  PAY  BETTER  THAN  POULTRY 
Send  10c  for  "Cavy  Pointers  for  Beginners" 
and  copy  of  our  buy-back  plan. 

Our  stock  conceded  finest  In  country. 

THE  GENOR  CAVY  CO., 
5551  Sunset  Bird.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


GENUINE  GERMAN  AUTOMATIC  MAUSER 

25-CALIBER 

$1  085 


13 


32-CALIBER 

25 


$ 


16 


POSTAGE 
PAID 


The  world's  best  gun  at  half  the  former, 
price.  Built  like  a  Swiss  Watch.  Nothing 
better.  Order  while  they  last.  Sent  C.  0.  D. 

IMPORT  ARMS  CO., 

212  W.  Santa  Barbara  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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— Knowing  How 

Has  Been  the  Secret  of  Most  Successful  Men 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge,  which 
may  be  gained  either  by  experience  or  study. 


GEORGE  P.  WELDON, 
Horticultural  Editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
has  devoted  his  life  to 
study  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  fruit  growing. 

And  he  possesses  un- 
usual ability  to  convey  his 
knowledge  to  others  in  an 
interesting,  co  n  v  i  n  c  i  n  g 
way.  • 

Thousands  of  fruit- 
growers  gain  practical 
help  and  inspiration  from 
George  P.  Weldon's  arti- 
cles, published  exclusive- 
ly in  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 


George    P.  Weldon 


A  Comprehensive  Service  to  Subscribers 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  subscribers,  through 
this  exclusive  arrangement,  not  only  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  monthly  contributions,  but 
also  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  questions 
upon  any  horticultural  subject.  These  Mr. 
Weldon  answers  by  mail  free  of  charge. 


Long    and  Varied 
Experience 

Mr.  Weldon  was  "raised  on  a 
farm."  He  graduated  from  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  with  degrees  of 
B.  S.  and  M.  S. 

From  1908  to  1911  he  served  as 
Assistant  State  Entomologist  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station. 

From  1911  to  1919  he  served  In 
executive  capacity  with  Western  ex- 
periment stations  and  State  agricul- 
tural departments,  for  many  years 
being  Chief  Deputy  of  the  California 
Horticultural  Commission. 


Author  of  Important 
Bulletins 

Among  Mr.  Weldon's  best  known 
works  are  his  books  on  "Pear 
Growing  in  California"  and  "Apple 
Growing  in  California,"  considered 
the  most  authentic  and  authorita- 
tive publications  on  these  subjects. 

He  has  succeeded  as  practical 
producer,  writer,  teacher  and  pub- 
lic official. 


Remember: 

GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Writes  only  for 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


George  P.  Weldon 


vllle,  found  the  following  preparation 
to  be  very  effective: 

Asphaltum,  D  grade,  8  parts. 

Paraffine  wax,  2  parts. 
These  ingredients  are  melted  together  un- 
til thoroughly  mixed. 

While  wound  treatment  may  aid  \he 
healing  process,  and  may  prevent  in- 
fection from  either  fungus  or  bacter- 
ial organisms,  the  pruner  first  of  all 
must  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  mak- 
ing cuts  that  will  heal  readily  when 
given  the  proper  attention.  . 

Applying  Whitewash  With  a 
Spray  Pump 

WHITEWASHING  trees  to  prevent 
sun-scald  is  a  practice  to  be 
recommended  for  the  young  orchard, 
and  one  which  is  not  amiss  in  the  case 
of  older  trees. 

The  application  of  the  wash  with  a 
brush  is  rather  a  slow  and  laborious 
process.  By  the  use  of  a  small,  com- 
pressed-air pump,  the  work  is  made 
much  simpler,  quicker  and  easier. 

Whitewash  with  good  sticking  quali- 
ties may  be  prepared  according  to  the 
following  formula: 

10  lbs.  stone  lime 
1  lb.  sulphur 
1  lb.  salt. 
The  sulphur  should  be  added  to  the 
lime  while  it  is  slaking,  so  that  a  slight 
combination  between  the  two  may  take 
place.     The   salt   Is   not  essential  but 
Increases  the  sticking  qualities. 

THIN  WASH  BEST 
To  prevent  clogging  of  the  nozzle 
ari»iiii:[miriiiiiiiiiiti!tiii:nxn  itii]iininiuiiii<iiin  iiniiiiiriimiHMi:iiiitHiiiii:iariuiiitiiiTuntrTrnniti»i 


(Continued  From  Pace  6) 

with  particles  of  lime  or  sulphur, 


the 


wash  is  strained  through  a  galvanized! 
window-wire  screen,  and  used  lmme-  j 
diately  after  straining.  It  is  surprising! 
how  thin  a  wash  will  make  a  fine,  i 
white  coating  when  sprayed  on  the  I 
trees. 

Forty  pounds  of  lime  made  about  30 
gallons  of  spray  in  some  recent  white- 
washing work  in  the  deciduous  orchard 
of  the  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ontario. 


Cory's  Mammoth  Blackberry 

I  am  told  the  Cory  thornless  blackber 
la  superior  to  the  Burbank.     Can  you  glv 
me  any  information  on  matter? — Joh 

Scholl,  San  Francisco. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Co 
Thornless,  Burbank  originated  the  va 
riety  which  bears  his  name,  but  in  th 
one  instance  at  least  he  has  been  "out- 
Burbanked"  by  the  creation  and  intro- 
duction of  the  Cory,  which  Is  incom- 
parably superior. 

The  former  grows  upright,  after  th 
"manner  of  the  Himalaya,  its  fruit  be 
ing  small,  late,  insipid  and  very  in- 
ferior In  quality,  while  the  Cory  grows 
with  a  trailing  propensity  very  like  the 
Loganberry,   only  with   greater  life 
force  and  vigor,  and  should  be  tralne 
on  a  wire  trellis. 

The  Cory  Is  very  early,  large,  swee 
and  luscious  in  quality,  more  like 
well -ripened  wild  blackberry  but  wi 
less  seeds  and  core,  and  good  judg 
of  long  experience  think  that  it  wil 
become  the  most  popular  of  all  as  soon 
as  its  sterling  merits  become  better 
known. 


caemce 


ade  onmpiie 


liiiniiiiimiiiiuiiiiiiiiaiinBiiiniimmiiimiiiimiiniiiimwimiiiilB  gy   Adam  Phule 


[Editor's  Note— Professor  Phula.  with 
typical  scientific  magnaminity.  requests  that 
the  widest  publicity  be  given  his  remarkable 
experiments.  He  desires  no  reward  but .  the 
satisfaction  of  having  served  his  fellow-men. 
and  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  of 
Interested  growers. ) 

Article  II — Tortilla  Vines  and 
Tamale  Bushes 


DURING  my  extensive  travels  in 
Old  Mexico,  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  crossing  the  tortilla  vine  with 
the  tamale  bush,  and  producing  both  or 
these  delicacies  upon  one  plant.  Real- 
1  z  1  n  g.  however, 
that,  if  my  exper- 
iments were  dis- 
covered, the  Mex- 
ican Government 
would  not  allow 
me  to  leave  the 
country  alive,  I 
secured  some  ex- 
cellent specimens 
and  smuggled 
them  across  the 
border  to  an  Iso- 
Prof.  Phnle  iated  desert  cabin, 

where  I  devoted  more  than  eleven 
years  of  painstaking  study  and  care 
to  the  problem.  Now  I  am  ready  to  an- 
nounce the  happy  result: 

I  HAVE  SECURED  AN  ABSOLUTE 
CROSS  THAT  PRODUCES  GREAT 
QUANTITIES  OF  BOTH  FRUITS 
DURING  TWELVE  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR. 

How  .  was  the  accomplishment 
brought  about? 

The  solution  of  the  problem  hinged 
upon  one  important  factor.  As  the 
reader  is  aware,  direct  sunlight  is 
necessary  for  maturing  the  tortilla.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun,  the  tamale,  be- 
cause of  its  great  heat-absorptive 
powers  and  naturally  high  inner  tem- 
perature, shriveled  and  lost  much  o{ 
its  succulent  quality. 

MONTHS  OF  EXPERIMENT 

For  months  I  experimented  and 
studied  In  an  effort  to  find  some  way 
to  focus  the  necessary  heat  upon  the 
ripening  tortillas  without  injuring  the 
tamales.  Finally,  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  If  I  could  develop  a  strain  that 


would  bear   tamales  first  and  bring 
these  to  quick  maturity,  the  natural 
heat  of  the  tamale  might  be  sufflclen 
to  ripen  the  tortilla.    Therefore,  I  s- 
out  an  umbrella  plant  beside  each  hy 
brid   tortilla- tamale,   which  furnished 
the  necessary  shade.    Then  I  watered 
the  young  hybrids  copiously,  forcln 
to  maturity  the  more  succulent  tamal 
fruit  before  the  young  tortillas  we 
fairly  started.    Bereft  of  their  natu 
sun-Moat,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  gre 
rapidly,  rounded  out  in  perfect  for 
and  developed  in  great  clusters,  the 
heat  of  the  tamales  apparently  being 
entirely  adequate  for  producing  tor- 
tillas of  exceptional  quality. 

ONE  MORE  PROBLEM 
There  remained  one  Important  prob- 
lem to  solve,  however.  In  crossing  a 
vine  and  a  bush,  I  found  that  the 
physiological  attributes  of  the  two 
types  of  flora  became  strangely  inter- 
mingled. 

In  its  normal  habitat  the  tortilla 
vine,  of  course,  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
crawl  and  spread,  the  round,  flat  form 
of  the  fruit  resulting  from  its  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  tamale  bush, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  erect,  branch- 
ing shrub,  carrying  its  fruit  In  high- 
hanging  ciusters. 

Imagine  my  consternation  when  I 
discovered  a  distressing  tendency  In 
the  early  crosses!  The  heavy  tamales, 
reacting  to  the  trailing  habits  of  the 
vine,  grew  close  to  the  ground,  while 
the  lighter  tortillas.  In  response  to  the 
Influence  of  the  bush,  were  drawn  up- 
ward, crushing  the  two  together  so 
that  the  tamale  assumed  a  flattened 
shape  and  the  tortilla  became  elon- 
gated. 

THE  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH 
Knowing  this  would  destroy  the 
marketability  of  both  fruits,  I  tried 
propagating  the  young  pUnts  In  flats. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  of  flatten- 
ing the  tortilla.  Then  I  lnter-planted 
with  turnips,  which  caused  the  tamales 
to  turn  up  Instead  of  down. 

At  last  I  had  triumphed!  Strive  then 
I  have  been  approached  by  wealthy 
Mexican*  desiring  to  offer  me  millions 
of  dollars  for  seed  or  plants,  but  pre- 
ferring to  keep  this  new  Industry  In 
America,  I  have  scorned  this  proffer 
of  pecuniary  reward. 

(in  succeeding  articles.  Dr.  Phule  will  de- 
scribe more  of  his  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments; Watch  for  "The  Electric  Currant" 
next  month  —  Ed  ) 
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(Continued 

nla  broker,  which  has  greatly  reduced 
the  selling  cost  and  has  accomplished 
a  thorough  distribution  and  put  the 
business  on  a  proper  merchandising 
basis  whereby  the  purchaser  gets  a  fair 
portion  of  the  price  for  which  the  prod- 
uct is  sold.  Conversely  the  consumer 
purchases  at  a  reasonable  advance. 
SULPHUR  BLEACH  ABANDONED 
The  product  has  been  standardized. 
Standard  methods  of  grading,  cleaning 
and  packing  have  been  established. 
The  use  of  sulphur  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses, which  formerly  Injured  the 
quality  of  the  nut,  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  established  a  "stand- 
ard of  crack"  and  guarantees  to  the 
purchaser  that  the  nuts  will  contain  at 
least  88  per  cent  good,  merchantable 


From  Page  8) 

very  small  quantities.  Most  agricul- 
tural products  were  not  and  have  not 
since  been  moving,  but  were  "dammed 
up"  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  or 
packer. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation named  its  opening  price  on 
October  8th,  having  previously  advised 
all  markets  that  the  usual  pro  rata 
portion  of  the  crop  for  each  market 
was  being  reserved  for  distribution  to 
that  market.  The  opening  price  did 
not  bring  forth  the  usual  volume  of 
orders.  The  Association  Immediately, 
as  fast  as  the  crop  was  prepared  for 
market,  started  It  toward  the  usual 
consuming  markets  in  about  the  same' 
proportion  of  distribution  as  had  been 
shown  by  experience  or  former  years. 
Part  of  these  cars  were  sold  in  transit 
the  others  were  warehoused  on  arrival, 
under  the  name  of  the  California  Wal- 
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|  HEAVE  HO! 

1  Loading     Call-  I 

|  fornia  walnuts  at  | 

I  Los  Angeles  liar-  I 

I  bur  for  shipment  \ 

I  to  New  York  and  f 

i  other  points  via  I 

I  the  Panamas 

3  Canal. 


EFFECTIVE! 

This  answer  to  the  ! 
rate  question  by  deter- 

mined  growers,  result-  \ 

ed  in  a  big  reduction  i 

In    railway     carrying  I 

charges  and  saved  As-  I 

soclatton  members  = 
thousands    of  dollars. 
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meats;  but  the  average  crack  is  over 
94  per  cent  good,  whereas  formerly  no 
attempt  was  made  to  standardize  the 
quality,  and  the  nuts  furnished  con- 
sumers frequently  were  of  inferior 
quality.  Power  suction  fans  have 
been  Installed  which  remove  blank  and 
improperly  filled  nuts,  the  latter  being 
cracked  and  sold  as  meats. 

RIGID  INSPECTION  SYSTEM 

An  inspection  system  has  been  estab- 
lished which  rigidly  enforces  these 
standards,  no  nuts  being  packed  under 
Association  brands  that  do  not  come 
up  to  the  standard.  The  central  asso- 
ciation has  an  inspector  In  each  local 
house  who  Inspects  all  nuts  as  they 
are  loaded  Into  the  cars  and  rejects  all 
shipments  that  do  not  come  up  to  the 
quality  standard. 

In  October,  1920,  when  the  opening 
price  was  named,  a  buyers'  panic  pre- 
vailed among  the  wholesale  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Severe  losses  had 
been  suffered  on  sugar,  coffee,  canned 
goods  and  many  of  the  standard 
articles  of  consumption.  Buyers  were 
afraid  to  buy  on  account  of  the  con- 
stantly   declining   market,    except  in 


nut  Growers'  Association,  and  were 
distributed  as  called  for  by  the  trade. 

A  HAPPY  RESULT 

The  result  was  that  buyers  who  were 
timid  and  afraid  to  order  In  carload 
lots  were  able  to  purchase  a  few  bags 
at  a  tlnje  and  did  so,  ordering  fre- 
quently; thus  putting  into  consumption 
the  crop  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  left  In  California  on  the  growers' 
hands.  The  entire  crop  was  sold  out 
by  April. 

In  contrast  with  this,  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop  of  the  growers  not  af- 
filiated* with  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  was  left  on  their 
hands  in  California,  the  usual  specu- 
lator, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  market,  being  afraid  to  buy  and 
refusing  to  offer  the  producer  much 
over  one-half  the  real  value  of  '  his 
product. 

This  Illustrates  how  the  old  specula- 
tive system  of  marketing  breaks  down 
entirely  under  panicky  market  condi- 
tions and  how  Important  it  is  that 
growers'  co-operative  associations  be 
maintained  properly  to  market  agri- 
cultural crops. 


Every  Farmer,  Rancher  and  Orchardist 
Should  Have  This  Valuable  Book 


Headquarters  for  Alfalfas,  Clovers,  Grasses, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 


TOMATO 

Morse's  San  Jose  Canner 

The  peer  of  them  all  for  our  Western  conditions.  Seeds 
saved  from  only  the  best  fruit. 

Pkt.,  15c;  i/2-oz.,  45c;  1  oz.,  75c;  Vi -lb.,  $2.50;  ; 
1  lb.  lots,  $7.60. 
(Special  Hand  Selected  Seed,  $15.00  per  lb.,  postpaid) 

MORSE'S  RESELECTED  STONE  TOMATO 

Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  60c;  Vi -lb.,  $1.80;  1  lb.,  $6.00. 


Morse's  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  the  best  imported  seed.  Pkt., 
15c;  oz.,  $1.50;  i/i-lb.,  $5.00;  1  lb.,  $15.00,  postpaid. 
Buy  your  seeds  direct  from  MORSE.    Best  quality 
Seeds.   Write  us  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 


729  Front  Street 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FREE     TO  HOUSEWIVES  FREE 

Here's  a  chance  to  earn  a  Conow  Burner  for  your  own  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Will  you  help  to  introduce  this  wonderful  invention  in  your  neighborhood? 
First:  By  using  one  yourself  on  a  free  trial  basis.  Second:  By  showing  It 
to  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives.  Only  a  few  representatives  will  be 
appointed.    Big  commissions.    No  canvassing. 

THE  CONOW  BURNER 

is  absolutely  the  simplest  "coal-oll-gas"  burner  on  the  market.  California 
invention.  Successfully  used  for  three  years  without  one  complaint.  Users 
enthusiatic.  Heats  stove,  oven  and  waterbatik  with  one  burner.  An  intense, 
even  flame  without  roaring.    Costs  3  to  4  cents  per  hour. 

Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials  to: 

THE  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  Dept.  B,  15  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
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HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 


mm* 


Low  hanging  limb*  hotd  ! 
this  orchardlst.  who 
work  of  plowing  with 
'h-c    plow    and  the 
tractor  shown. 


These  little  seamstresses  are  laylni  the  foundation  for  future  success  by  learning  In 
a  farm  bureau  clau  the  principles  of  sewing.  In  making  their  own  clothing,  they 
get  the  best  kind  of  practical  experience. 


Peace  and  plenty  sre  suggested  by  contented  cows  In  green  pastures,  and.  after  all.  the  good  old  dairy  cow  seems  to  be  the  champi< 
distance  mortgage-lifter.    Crops  may  come  and  crone  may  go.  but  the  orflk  supply  must  go  on  forerer     Dairying.  Use  all  other  I 

agriculture,  has  Its  ups  and  downs,  but  It  DOES  seem  as  though  the  "ups"  predominate. 


THE  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  CAMERA 
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•  frit*  hen  is  Uiti  white  leghorn.  Lady  Victory.   These  are        A   Worid't  Champion    Hotsteln.    Thin  two-year-old.    owned    by    Fred        This  l>  Judas — well  named,  for  be  Is  the  goat  In  the  employ  of  Morris  &  Co..  Chicago 

•  few  of  the  cups  (he  hu  woo.  Her  record  for  one  ysar  li  Hartsook  of  Link* realm,  C*l  ,  recently  broke  the  world's  record  packers,  that  leads  thousands  of  Innocent  lambs  to  slaughter.  After  the  "dirty 
Ifta.                                                                                      for  a  309-day  test.  work"  Is  done,  he  Is  rewarded  with  his  favorite  confection — a  plug  of  tobacco. 
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Why? 


— because  no  strain  Is  offered 
for  sale  until  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  tried 
out  under  California  growing 
conditions. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  fancy, 
re-cleaned,  pure-bred,  high 
germination,  true  -  to  -  type 
field  seeds.  A  half  century 
of  intensive  specialization  Is 
back  of  every  pound  you  buy. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Ger- 
main's PROVEN  Seeds.  They 
GROW  in  California. 


are  the 
cheapest 
in  the  end. 

Hairy 

/— 

Sudan 
Gr«vss 

Sorghum 


Write  Dept.  E  for 
FREE   1922  Seed 
and  Planting 
Book. 


Field  , 
Seed 


s6rain$ 


Established  1W1 

Seeds  Plan!  Cq 

N.E.  Corner- 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Headquarters  for 

PROVEN 

Field.  Seeds 


Bert  Kay's  Poultry  Hints 


A  Real  "Model"  Poultry 
Farm 


WE  ARE  all  interested  when  we 
hear  a  farm  described  as  a 
"model."  There  is  one  such 
near  me.  This  neighbor  of  mine,  L. 
H.  S.,  has  one  of  the  finest  and  best- 
managed  places  in  Petaluma. 

He  was  a  city  man,  too.  But  he 
started  right.  In  fact,  I  have  found 
that  those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
strides  in  the  shortest  time  in  the  poul- 
try business  are  city-bred  men.  Why 
that  is  so,  I  really  don't  know. 

Fourteen  years  ago  a  bookkeeper  in 
Oregon,  this  neighbor  of  mine  decided 
to  come  to  Petaluma.  Being  a  thrifty 
man,  not  afraid  of  work,  and  handy 
with  tools,  he  bought  10  acres  (which 
is  a  good  sized  farm  for  this  district) 
and  with  that,  a  thousand  pullets. 

While  building  his  home,  he  lived  in 
a  temporary  shack  and  of  course  built 
his  chicken  house  first.  This  house  had 
a  capacity  of  700  chickens.  You  see  he 
had  the  idea  of  the  larger  unit  house 
such  as  most  of  them  are  building  now 
— although  there  are  still  a  great  many 
of  the  old  style  houses  in  this  district. 

BUILT  TO  LAST 

He  built  solidly  and  scientifically, 
and  used  the  best  material.  Alongside 
of  the  chicken  house  he  built  a  small 
house,  about  10  feet  high  by  8  by  10 
for  the  granary.  To  prevent  rats  and 
other  wild  animals  from  entering,  he 
laid  cement  floors  and  foundations  in 
both  the  chicken  house  and  granary. 
To  these  he  added  roosts  that  could 
elevate  with  pulleys,  while  directly  un- 
der the  roosts  was  the  chicken  netting 
to  catch  the  eggs,  while  the  droppings 
went  through  on  to  the  cement  floor. 
This  he  cleans  every  week-end;  in  fact, 
he  arranges  for  a  man  to  come  in  and 


seasonably  alternated  from  one  yard  to 
another — all  of  which  has  the  tendency 
to  keep  each  yard  fresh  and  rejuven- 
ated. 

After  he  built  the  first  house  and 
runs,  he  made  each  successive  one  the 
same  style  and  shape,  running  them 
parallel  to  each  other.  Now  he  has 
seven.  And  running  along  back  of  the 
door  at  the  end  of  each  house  where 
he  enters  for  cleaning  or  gathering  the 
eggs,  he  has  a  railroad  narrow  gauge 
track  with  a  push  car  upon  which  he 
carries  all  buckets,  gravel,  feed,  etc., 
that  go  into  the  chicken  houses. 

When  he  buys  his  usual  supply  of 
grain  he  has  the  feed  men  drive  up 
to  each  granary  and  dump  the  feed. 
This  eliminates  much  handling,  for  the 
reason  that  each  house  has  its  feed- 
bin. 

NESTS  FROM  CANS 

The  nests  are  made  of  coal  oil  cans, 
with  the  tops  cut  out  except  at  one 
side,  where  they  are  turned  up  for 
2  inches  to  hold  the  eggs  and  keep  the 
gravel  from  dropping  out. 

You  see,  instead  of  straw  or  shav- 
ings, he  uses  a  light  gravel  to  put  in 
the  nests;  and  never  yet  has  he  had 
to  change  it,  nor  does  he  have  any 
trouble  with  vermin. 

At  the  entrance  to  each  house  he  has 
an  egg  record  that  he  keeps  up  to  the 
minute.  On  each  card  he  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  every  egg  he  takes  out  every 
day.  as  well  the  number  of  dead  fowls. 

Three  years  ago  my  neighbor  built 
two  brooder,  houses,  with  the  same 
care  and  judgment,  both  of  them  with 
solid  cement  foundations  and  cement 
bins  for  the  grain  or  mixed  feed.  In 
each  house,  that  holds  exactly  3500 
chicks,  there  is  an  oil  brooder  stove, 
and  under  the  roosts,  that  start  at  the 
floor  and  go  up  to  about  a  foot  above 
the  floor  all  around,  he  has  burlap 
This  is  to  prevent  the  little  chicks  from 
dropping  through. 

Instead  of  having  square  corners  in 


One  Day's  "Harvest"  at  the  Great  Corliss  Poultry 
Farm,  Petaluma 


take  it  away  for  the  fertilizer.  Be- 
tween the  roosts  and  the  front  of  the 
house  (open  like  most  of  the  California 
houses)  he  throws  thje  yard  dirt  on  the 
floor;  this  is  cleaneid  out  about  once 
a  month.  You'll  notice  he  doesn't  have 
straw  on  the  floor  for  his  chickens  to 
scratch  around  in  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  Indoor,  or  when  he  lights 
the  electric  lamps  in  the  early  morn- 
ings. 

LOCATION  OF  HOPPER 

In  front  of  the  houses  on  one  side 
is  the  feed  hopper  that  is  continually 
before  the  chickens.  On  the  other  side 
(front)  he  has  the  running  water,  in- 
side and  out  In  the  center  is  the 
"cluck  Jail,"  or  coop  for  the  setting 
hens. 

For  each  house  he  has  two  yard- 
runs.  He  allows  the  chickens  to  stay 
on  one  side  or  in  one  yard  while  he 
grows  gTeen  kale  or  barley,  according 
to  the  season,  in  the  other.    This  is 


the  room  he  has  them  rounded  to  pre- 
vent crowding  and  sweating. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  leave 
this  room  he  turns  the  chicks  Into  the 
other  room,  which  has  the  same  style 
of  perches,  only  larger  in  proportion. 
It  has  netting  under  the  perches  In- 
stead of  the  burlap.  And  of  course 
the  rooms  are  larger  In  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  chicks.  In  my  Judg- 
ment these  are  the  most  satisfactory 
brooders  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  for  the  capacity  of  the  house — 
3500  in  each — that  is  another  question. 
But  he  has  no  greater  lose  than  the 
man  that  has  1000  or  1500  in  each 
house.  For  the  little  fellows  that  are 
likely  to  be  wing  or  tail-picked,  he  has 
a  separate  compartment  where  they 
c»tn  have  special  care. 

A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 

That  man  made  everything  himself; 


White  Diarrhea 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw  in  Prevent- 
ing White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letters  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raiser 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  tell  of  her  experience  in  her 
own  words: 

"Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so 
many  losing  their  little  chicks  with 
White  Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose  a 
great  many  from  this  cause,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  dis- 
couraged. As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  487. 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  60c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandot- 
tes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick 
after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  chick- 
ens are  larger  and  healthier  than  ever 
before.  J  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradsha'w,  Beaconsfleld,  Iowa." 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac- 
illus Dacterlum  Pullorum.  This  germ 
Is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick 
through  the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched 
egg.  Readers  are  warned  to  beware 
of  White  Diarrhea.  Don't  wait  until 
It  kills  half  your  chicks.  Take  the 
"stitch  In  time  that  saves  nine."  Re- 
member, there  Is  scarcely  a  hatch  with- 
out some  infected  chicks.  Don't  let 
these  few  infect  your  entire  flock.  Pre- 
vent it.  Give  Walko  In  all  drinking 
water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and. you 
won't  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
hundreds  before.  These  letters  prove  It' 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.   L.  L.   Tarn,   Burnett's  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  "I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Flna 
I  sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko. 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lo 
a  single  chick  from  White  Dlarrh" 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Dia 
hea,  but  It  gives  the  chicks  stren 
and  vigor;   they  develop  quicker  an 
feather  earlier."  

Never  Lost  One  After 
First  Dose 

Mrs.   Ethel   Rhoades,  Shcnnandoa 
Iowa,    writes:      "My    first  lncubat" 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  beg" 
to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White  Dla 
rhea.    I  tried  different  remedies  an 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chic" 
en   business.     Finally.  I  sent  to  t" 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo.  low 
for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White  Dla 
rhea  Remedy.    It  s  Just  the  only  thi 
for  this  terrible  disease.    We  rale 
700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  ne" 
lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose. 

.    You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Dl 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  rl 
— postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  f 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem- 
edy it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby 
chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as  thou- 
sands have  proven — that  It  will  stop 
your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  60c  for 
package  of  Walko— give  It  In  all  drink- 
ing water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
watch  results.  You'll  find  you  won't 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  hundreds 
before.  It's  a  positive  fact.  We  guar- 
antee it.  The  Leavltt  &  Johnson  Na- 
tional Bank,  i  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back 
of  this  guarantee.  You  run  no  risk. 
If  you  don't  find  it  the  greatest  little 
chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
will  be  instantly  refunded. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  417, 
Waterloo,  lows. 
Send  me  the  (  ]  S0o  regular  els*  (or 
[  J  fl  economical  large  else)  package  of 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at 
your  risk.  Bend  it  on  your  positive  guaran- 
tee to  Instantly  refund  my  money  If  net 
satisfied  In  every  way.  I  am  enclosing  Ho 
(or  flJ>0).  (P.  O  money  order,  cheek  or 
currency  acceptable.) 

Name   


Town   

State   R.  F.  D  

Mark  (X)  In  squsrs  Indicating  slse  peek- 
age  wanted.  Large  package  contains  near- 
ly three  times  aa  much  as  small.  No  war  tax. 

— Advertisement. 
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aided,  of  course,  where  possible,  by  his 
wife  (now  has  a  boy).  To  show  the 
comparative  difference  between  what 
he  actually  has  put  into  the  place  with 
what  he  was  offered  for  it — he  has 
invested  $17,000  and  was  offered  last 
year  $42,000  for  the  10  acres  and  4000 
laying  hens — but  he  wouldn't  sell.  Why, 
I  don't  know. 

That'  easily  demonstrates  what  a 
man  can  do  if  he  puts  forth  the  effort 
and  applys  himself  diligently  to  the 
business  in  hand. 

Inspected  Stock  and  Accredited 
Hatcheries 


HAVE  you  heard  of  them?  Well, 
the  poultrymen  of  this  district  are 
"tickled  to  death"  over  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau  In  their  poultry  department. 
They  have  arranged  to  publish  a 
monthly  list*  of  what  they  call  ac- 
credited hatcheries. 

Already  they  have  signed  up  1,333,- 
000  baby  chick  capacity,  as  represented 
by  13  hatcheries. 

That  leaves  about  seven  more  hatch- 
eries who  are  selling  baby  chicks  in 
quantity  to  sign  up  in  this  county. 
This  plan  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  last  October  with  several 
of  the  principal  hatcheries  of  the 
county.  The  object  of  the  agreement 
was  to  standardize,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  supply  of  baby,  chicks,  and  to  put 
the  stamp  of  Farm  Bureau  approval 
on  methods  which  would  result  in  uni- 
form quality  of  the  best  stock  obtain- 
able. 

NEXT  TO  GUARANTEE 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  Sonoma  County  makes 
no  guarantee  that  the  chickens  from 
these  hatcheries  will  produce  hens  lay- 
ing 200  eggs,  but  states  that  insofar 
as  is  practicable  under  the  conditions, 
the  hatcheries  and  breeding  plants 
supplying  the  eggs  are  using  every  ef- 
fort with  the  latest  methods,  to  pro- 
duce good  quality  chicks. 

A  special  inspector  has  been  em- 
ployed, who  is  visiting  and  inspecting 
every  plant  supplying  eggs  to  the 
hatcheries  and  seeing  that  their  fowls 
and  poultry  plants  are  complying  with 
the  following  rules: 

(19  Fowls  used  for  breeders  shall  be  in 
good  healthy  condition  as  judged  by  the 
Inspector,  and  shall  be  culled  so  far  as 
practicable,  during  the  first  period  beginning 
November  1,  1921,  and  shall  be  culled  thor- 
oughly during  the  early  summers  of  1922 
and  1923  according  to  the  standards  recom- 
mended and  demonstrated  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service. 

(2)  Females  are  to  be  at  least  12  months 
old. 

(J)  Males  are  to  be  approved  by  the  in- 
spector as  to  vigor,  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  8  months  of  age.  The  males  to  be 
used  during  the  breeding  season  of  1922 
and  1923,  beginning  November  1.  1922,  shall 
have.  In  addition,  trapnest  pedigree  records 
on  the  side  of  the  sire  of  17S  eggs  or  better, 
and  the  males  to  be  used  during  the  breed- 
ing season  of  '23-'24,  shall  have  a  trapnest 
pedigree  record  of  both  the  dam  and  sire 
of  175  eggs. 

(4)  No  artificial  lighting  ^arller  than  5 
a.  m.,  or  stimulating  feeds  to  produce  higher 
than  40  per  cent  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January. 

(6)  Eggs  to  be  delivered  within  7  days, 
and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  chilling 
or  overheating. 

(t)  Weight  to  be  22  to  26  ounces  per 
dozen. 

(7)  Eggs  must  be  uniform  In  size,  shape, 
color  and  texture. 

(8)  Ample  supply  of  green  must  be  given 
birds  in  Inspected  pens. 

(9)  Qraln  must  constitute  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  total  amount  of  grain  and  mash 
fed,  and  where  fed  In  houses,  litter  must 
be  reasonably  clean,  dry  and  loose. 

GIVEN  GREAT  POWERS 
In  addition  to  passing  upon  the 
flocks  supplying  hatching  eggs  to 
hatcheries,  the  poultry  department 
may  withhold  Its  approval  from  any 
hatchery  where  advertising  or  business 
methods  are  not.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, such  as  can  be  fully  recom- 
mended. 

The  establishment  of  the  accredited 
list  was  brought  about  by  a  certain 
hatchery  agent,  who  had  the  ability  to 
determine  the  sex  of  the  chicks  a  day 
old. 

After  selling  the  pullets,  which  he 
(Continued  on  Page  84) 


cQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS 


Give  Your  Engine  More  Power — and  Save  Gas 


Gas  that  leaks  past  worn  or  poorly  de- 
signed piston  rings  is  a  dead  loss.  It  wastes 
power  arid  money.  That's  why  it 
pays  to  replace  leaky  rings  with 
McQuay-Norris  equipment.  It 
will  increase  power,  save  gas  and 
oil,  and  decrease  carbon  trouble 
in  any  passenger  car,  truck,  trac- 
tor, or  stationary  engine.  The 
McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete 
for  every  need.  Through  the  ad- 
dition of  McQuay-Norris  Wain- 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

WAINWRIGHT 

PISTONS  0  PINS 


wright  Pistons  and  Piston  Pins  to  the 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Ring  line,  you  can 
now  secure  for  your  gas  engines 
complete  McQuay  -  Norris  -  made 
Pistons,  Piston  Pins  and  Piston 
Ring  equipment. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of 
piston  rings  to  gas  engine  operation. 
Address  Dept. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Vsaa^oe*  —  an  exclusive 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  Supsroyt. 
Bach  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container — 


SupereyC  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container — 


JIFFY-GRIP  —  a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish-^quick  seating. 
"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  Packed 
to  keep  them  clean  and  free 
from  rust.  Each  ring 
packed  in  an  individual 
glassine  envelope — 


$125 

In  Canada,  $1.50 


$JOO 


50c 

In  Canada,  50c 

£51 


Snap  Rings— of  the  high- 
est grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  insures  all  the 
satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


Made  of  Electric  Iron 


Queen  Colony  Brooder, 
the  only  Double  Check ;  easy, 
safe,  economical ;  raises  more 
chicks. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  ask 
tor  General  Catalog  "A." 

C.  E.  HILL  CO., 

418  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
"Everything    for   the  Poultryman" 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 


you've  read  the  ads.' 


Prevents  Your 
Tractor  Tipping 
Over  Backwards! 

Prevents  Damage  to 
Machinery  and  Danger 
to  Life  and  Limb 

This  simple  device  works  automatically  and  will  unfailingly  prevent  your 
tractor  from  tipping  over.  Perfect  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR 
MONEY  BACK.  It  is  rust  proof,  dirt  proof,  fool  proof  and  no  parts  to  get  out 
of  order.  Will  outlast  your  tractor.  Not  an  accessory  but  a  NECESSITY. 
Can  be  easily  installed  by  anyone  in  ten  minutes  time  without  extra  cost. 
Patent  applied  for.  Try  it  at  our  risk.  It  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  maybe  your  life.  Price  with  UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE,  $5.00,  delivered. 
Send  today.    Dealers  and  agents  wanted.    Will  sell  itself. 

H  &  H  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


1121  WEST  NINTH  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES 


hee-Co/iAei/'s  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  (boot  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chlcka,  colling  of  bens,  ate.  Tall*  how  to  keep 
ehlckena  healthy  and  bow  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
•  beginner  or  a  profeeiional,  Conker's  Book  la  worth 
dollan  to  yon.  Bent  for  6  cent*  in  ■  tain  pi  to  pay  poatage. 
THE  O.  C  CONKEV  CO.      tSM  hastmi.  Omlatf,  DM* 


Glass  Cloth 


A  transparent  water- 
proof fabric  as  efficient 
as  glass  for  hotbeds.  Sample  3x9  feet  prepaid 
$1.  Catalog;  free.  Turner  Bros.,  Bladen,  Neb. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  In  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 

1824  E.   15th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 

"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ad»." 
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Send for 
new  recipe 
booklet — 
its  free! 


— this  supremely  delicious 
food-beverage.  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  is  the  quick- 
est breakfast- maker — the 
greatest  trouble-saver  im- 
aginable !  Made  in  a  minute 
— simply  mix  to  a  paste,  add 
hot  milk,  stir  and  boil. 
Say  "Gear-ar-  delly. " 


NEW 
BRITAIN 
TRACTOR 

6  H.  P. 
Two  Cylinder 
EQUIPMENT 
9-in.  Plow 
4-ft.  Disc  Harrow 
7-tooth  Cultivator 
and  Hitches 


J/w'New  Britain  Tractor 


Chas.  Berg  Implement  Co. 

342-348  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Distributors 

NEW  BRITAIN  TRACTORS 
KIRSTIN  STUMP  PULLERS 

Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices 

We  display  a  full  line  of  farm 
implements  on  our  sales  floor. 


utmnnimiimiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiiii 
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Lonesome  Valley 


(Continued  From  Pace  10) 


If  you  have  something  to  sell  or  trade,  why  delay?  A  small  classified  ad 
in  Orchard  and  Farm  will  complete  the  deal.    The  cost  is  low.  See  page  30. 


given  up  the  fight.  Lonesome  Valley, 
surrounded  by  rich,  irrigated  districts 
and  bordered  by  prosperous  towns, 
recognised  no  master  and  knew  no  pity 
for  those  who  dared  defy  its  power. 
These  things,  Barbara  Dean  knew  only 
too  well. 

But  she  was  a  daugnter  of  the  West. 
And  so  many  times  had  her  husband's 
mighty  will  and  powerful  physique  ex- 
tricated them  from  dangerous  situa- 
tions that  at  length  she  found  within 
herself  the  courage  to  face  her  prob- 
lem. 

Now  the  prayer  she  breathed  was  for 
the  safety  of  the  man  who  had  gone 
forth  with  such  determination  upon 
his  dangerous  errand,  and  her  fear  for 
him  diverted  fter  mind  from  thoughts 
of  her  own  peril. 

"Lord,  what  a  predicament!"  ejacu- 
lated her  companion.  "You  tried  to  tell 
him.  I  tried  to  tell  him.  Tour  friends 
in  Blackhawk  urged  him  to  go  by  train. 
But  he  was  bound  to  take  the  chance! 
Then  when  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  some  gasoline,  he  wouldn't  " 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Dcering."  With 
flashing  eyes  Barbara  drew  herself  up 
haughtily  and  turned  upon  him.  "Sup- 
pose we  omit  any  further  discussion 
of  my  husband.  I  didn't  notice  any- 
body else  offering  to  walk  to  Howell's." 

He  flushed,  and  lowering  his  eyes, 
tugged  at  his  mustache.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  "You're 
a  bit  hard  on  a  fellow,  Barbara.  I'm 
sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  But 
you  said  yourself  " 

"Br-r-r!"  she  shivered,  huddling 
lower  in  her  wraps.  "I'm  getting  so 
stiff  and  cramped.  We  might  as  well 
drink  that  coffee.  It  can't  help  poor 
John  now." 

Quickly  he  brought  forth  the  bottle 
and  poured  for  her  a  cup  of  the  steam- 
ing liquid.  He  replaced  the  cork. 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  have  some?" 
she  inquired. 

"I  don't  feel  the  need  of  It,"  he  an- 
swered, after  some  hesitation. 

"Now,  don't  be  foolish.  Fred,"  she 
chided,  and  taking  the  bottle  from  him, 
poured  another  cupful  and  made  him 
drink  Jt. 

ALONE  with  her  thoughts — and 
Frederick  Deering — Barbara  found 
herself  reviewing  the  most  trivial 
events  of  her  past  life.  She  wondered 
If  John  would  understand  should  she 
tell  him  of  all  the  incidents  in  her 
acquaintance  with  the  man  at  her 
aide. 

As  her  occasional  dancing  partner 
during  those  exotic  days  at  the  beach; 
as  the  willing  slave  to  her  whims  and 
fancies,  the  wealthy  and  handsome 
young  lawyer  had  interested  her. 

Absorbed  in  his  daring  business 
deals,  Dean  apparently  had  taken  no 
more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  other 
members  of  the  pleasure  seeking  crowd 
with  whom  his  beautiful  young  wife 
had  chosen,  temporarily,  to  associate. 
In  fact,  John  had  asked  only  that  she 
reserve  for  him  the  few  quiet  hours 
when  weary  from  his  travels,  he 
dropped  in  for  a  week-end  rest. 

When  Barbara,  therefore,  on  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment,  had  suggested  in- 
viting Deering  to  visit  them  at  their 
ranch,  her  husband  not  only  had  ap- 
proved the  plan,  but  added  an  imme- 
diate invitation  as  well. 

The  trip,  by  easy  stages,  from  the 
seashore  to  the  inland  mountain  dis- 
trict had  resulted.  A  brief  stop  at 
their  home  in  Blackhawk,  where  John 
maintained  his  office,  and  they  had 
taken  to  the  road  again. 

Now  they  were  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  upon  their  way  and  far  from  any 
human  habitation.  The  drifts  were  so 
deep  and  the  cold  so  intense  that  none 
but  a  super-man  could  hope  to  battle 
his  way  to  the  outside  world.  Was 
John  Dean  equal  to  the  task? 

This  momentous  question  gripped 
them  with  its  terrible  significance.  But 
still  resolutely  they  fought  against  the 
numbing  chill — these  idols  of  many  a 
recent  seaside  party — and  tried  to 
focus  their  thoughts  upon  the  hope  of 
rescue. 


FOR  a  long  time  the  girl  and  th 
man  In  the  car  sat  without  speak 
Ing.  At  length  Deering  thought  her 
asleep,  but  presently  he  heard  her 
teeth  chattering.  Anxiously  he  peer 
at  her.  In  the  mysterious  half  light 
her  face  looked  pinched,  and  he  could 
see  her  lips  were  blue. 

"Barbara,"  he  cried,  "you're  getting 
awfully  cold!  Here,  I'm  going  to  Jump 
out  and  look  around  a  bit.  I'll  tuck 
the  rest  of  this  robe  around  you." 

"B-b-but,  you  won't  go  far?"  She 
shivered  as  she  spoke. 

"Of  course  not.  Now,  here,  let  me 
wrap  you  better.  Poor  little  girl.  This 
is  awfully  tough  for  you."  He  bent 
over  with  his  eyes  close  to  hi-ri 
She  turned  her  head  and  did  not  an- 
swer. 

Now  she  heard  him  running  and 
stamping  about  in  the  snow.  After  a 
few  moments  he  reappeared  and  lifted 
the  side-curtain. 

"It's  after  twelve,  Barbara,  and  still 
nobody  in  sight.  We,  can't  sit  still 
much  longer  or  we'll  freeze.  I  can  see 
some  sort  of  shack  or  cabin  to  the 
south.  You  won't  be  afraid  to  stay 
alone  for  a  short  time  while  I  go  over 
there?  Perhaps  it  will  furnish  some 
fire-wood  at  least." 

She  nodded  her  acquiescence  to  the 
plan  and  heard  him  plunging  off 
through  the  snow-laden  brush.  After 
what  seemed  an  interminable  age,  she 
mustered  up  courage  to  step  out  upon 
the  road.  A  cutting  wind  whipped 
about  her  ankles.  She  stamped  her 
feet  to  restore  the  circulation  and  ran 
a  few  steps  back  and  forth,  then  hud- 
dled to  windward  of  the  car  and  tried 
to  see  into  the  distance.  Deering  had 
disappeared  in  the  shadow. 

SUDDENLY  Barbara's  heart  seemed 
almost  to  stop  beating.  Carried 
upon  the  wind,  came  a  long,  plaintive 
wall,  followed  by  a  series  of  short, 
sharp  yelps.  Then  there  was  a  veritable 
chorus  of  shrill  barking,  terminated  by 
another  heart-rending  howl.  Breath- 
lessly she  sprang  into  the  car  and 
burled  herself  again  in  the  blankets. 

Safe  In  one  of  the  ranch  houses,  or 
snug  under  a  camp  tarpaulin  with  her 
head  pillowed  upon  her  husband's 
strong  arm,  Barbara  had  heard  the 
coyote  chorus  many  times  before  and 
had  thought  little  of  it.  Now.  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  strike  terror  to  her 
heart.  It  was  hours,  she  thought,  before- 
she  heard  again  the  sound  of  crunch- 
ing snow,  and  Deering  sent  her  a  loud 
"Hello!" 

"Lord,  did  you  hear  that  uncanny 
howling?"  he  cried.  "Are  we  going  to 
have  a  pack  of  wolves  to  fight?" 

"Those  were  Just  coyotes,"  said  Bar- 
bara, "and  far  away.  But  didn't  they 
sound  terrible?"  She  was  trying  vainly 
to  control  her  chattering  teeth. 

"It  was  further  to  the  cabin  than  I 
thought,"  continued  Deering.  "But 
here's  good  news:  I  found  an  old  stove 
and  some  boxes  anil  have  built  a  fire. 
Come,  we  must  go  over  there  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Ready?  Let  me  help 
you  out."* 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
gazed  anxiously  into  his  face.  "Fred, 
what  time  is  it  now?"  There  was  more 
than  weariness  in  her  voice. 

The  man  avoided  her  eyes  and  an- 
swered huskily,  "Two  o'clock." 

She  stepped  once  more  upon  the  run- 
ning board  and  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly toward  the  three  buttcs.  As  far 
as  she  could  see  was  only  that  ghostly, 
interminable  whiteness.  "Dear  God," 
she  cried,  In  sudden  terror,  "take  care 
of  him — my  husband!"  Turning,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  arm  against  the 
car,  her  body  shaking  with  sobs.  She 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Dcering 
steadied  her. 

Despite  the  trail  he  had  broken. 
It  seemed  that  they  would  never 
renrh  the  deserted  cabin.  Bar- 
bara, weakened  by  the  cold  and  lack 
of  food,  all  but  frantic  with  fright  and 
worry,  fell  again  and  again,  at  length 
hysterically  begging  him  to  leave  her. 
Once  they  slipped  upon  a  buried  rock 
and  she  cried  out  In  pain  as  her  ankle 
turned. 

He   pleaded,    Insisted,  commanded. 
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And  finally,  despite  his  small  stature 
and  soft  muscles,  he  lifted  her  bodily 
in  his  arms  and  with  almost  super- 
human effort,  struggled  onward  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin.  Oasping  for  breath, 
he  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and 
laid  his  precious  burden  upon  his  coat 
before  the  battered  stove;  then  he 
leaned  against  the  rough  logs,  panting. 

Partially  recovering  his  breath  and 
strength,  he  chafed  her  hands  and 
heaped  more  wood  upon  the  fire.  His 
eye  fell  upon  a  battered  five-gallon  can, 
which  he  filled  with  snow  and  set  upon 
the  stove.  Then  he  plowed  his  way 
back  to  the  car  and  gathered  up  the 
robes  and  wraps,  thrusting  into  his 
pocket  the  tin  cup  and  an  electric 
flashlight. 

Almost  completely  exhausted  him- 
self, nevertheless  he  fairly  ran  with 
his  second  burden,  and,  as  he  staggered 
through  the  doorway  again,  Barbara 
half  opened  her  eyes. 

DEERING'S  first  act  was  to  hang  one 
heavy  blanket  over  the  open  door- 
way. Then  he  made  a  soft  bed  for  her 
with  the  others.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing warmer. 

He  shattered  another  box  and  re- 
plenished the  fire.  With  the  flashlight 
he  searched  a  sagging  cupboard,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  glass  jar,  con- 
taining a  little  tea  of  uncertain  age. 
Another  quart  jar  was  nearly  filled 
with  dried  beans.  These  apparently, 
were  the  only  articles  of  food  left  by 
the  former  inhabitants. 

Hanging  upon  a  rusty  nail  above  the 
stove  he  discovered  a  bent  sauce-pan 
which,  to  his  elation,  proved  to  be 
water  tight.  In  this  he  heated  some 
of  the  snow  water  and  made  a  weak 
solution  that  would  pass  for  tea.  He 
pressed  a  cupful  to  her  lips. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured  wearily. 
"My  feet  are  so  cold,  and  my  ankle — 
hurts." 

Quickly  ha  unlaced  and  removed  her 
damp  shoes.  He  saw  that  the  right 
ankle  was  slightly  swollen. 

"Will  you — can  you  take—?"  he  be- 
gan. But  her  head  had  fallen  back 
upon  her  coat-pillow  and  he  saw  that 
she  was  sound  asleep.  Without  further 
hesitation,  he  bared  the  injured  ankle 
and  wrapped  it  tightly  with  stips  torn 
from  handkerchiefs. 

She  stirred  slightly,  and  the  neck- 
piece fell  back  from  her  throat,  reveal- 
ing against  the  black  fur  its  rounded 
whiteness.  He  marveled  at  the  childish 
delicacy  of  the  hand  that  now  Clung 
trustingly  to  his.  For  fully  a  minute 
he  knelt,  gazing  at  her,  then  reluctantly 
released  his  fingers,  tucked  her  coat 
and  one  of  the  robes  closely  about  her, 
and  stumbled  out  again  into  the  night. 

So  intense  was  the  stillness  that  he 
was  startled  by  the  squeak  of  crunch- 
ing snow  beneath  his  shoes.  He 
glanced  at  his  watch,  easily-read  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  now  hung 
like  a  great  disc  above.  Three-thirty, 
and  no  sign  of  rescue. 

Behind  the  cabin  he  discovered  more 
scraps  of  wood.  Dragging  forth  the 
chunks  from  the  snow,  he  uncovered  a 
rusty  axe-head,  with  part  of  the  han- 
dle intact.  A  half  hour's  feverish  work 
netted  a  supply  of  fuel  sufficient  to 
last  several  hours. .  Then,  spreading 
his  coat  upon  the  floor,  and  reclining 
against  a  box,  he  resumed  his  lonely 
vigil,  determined  if  possible,  not  to 
succumb  to  the  weariness  that  threat- 
ened to  overcome  him.  • 


ND  what  of  the  man  upon  whose 
endurance    depended    their  very 


lives?  During  the  first  hour  Dean  made 
good  progress.  His  amazing  strength 
enabled  him  to  plow  again  and  again 
through  drifts  into  which  he  sank  to 
his  waist.  His  years  as  an  engineer 
and  stockman  had  given  him  a  keen 
sense  of  direction  and  a  quiet  courage 
that  recognized  no  obstacles.  Aban- 
doning the  road,  he  had  steered  a  di- 
rect course  for  the  center  of  the  three 
buttes. 

They  loomed  against  the  moonlit  sky, 
distinct  and  apparently  no  nearer  than 
when  he  had  started.  He  knew  how 
deceiving  are  distances  in  the  open 
spaces,  and  became  aware  that  he  must 
travel  much  farther  than  he  had  cal- 
culated. It  would  take  every  ounce  of 
his  strength. 

He  had  discarded  his  heavy  outer 
coat,  and,  heated  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ercise, dared  not  stop.  His  knowledge 
of  the  climate  told  him  that  the  ther- 
mometer was  registering  at  least  20 
degrees  below  zero.  Not  for  long  could 
he  expose  his  ears  or  fingers. 

Now  and  then,  stepping  into  a  treach- 
erous gully  or  stumbling  over  a  clump 


of  brush,  he  fell  heavily,  only  to  pick 
himself  up  and  go  doggedly  forward.  He 
began  to  wish  he  had  brought  a  little 
water,  but  resolutely  put  aside  the 
temptation  to  eat  snow.  The  muscles 
of  his  legs  gave  him  twinges  of  pain. 
His  breath  formed  little  icicles  upon 
the  collar  of  his  sweater.  So  on  and  on 
he  fought,  holding  always  before  him, 
the  vision  of  his  wife — waiting,  trust- 
ing, believing. 

Another  hour — and  still  another 
passed.  His  motions  had  become  me- 
chanical. "Left,  right;  left,  right." 
Painfully  he  thought  out  the  military 
commands  and  forced  his  feet  to  move 
in  rhythm.  Once  he  stopped  and 
laughed  aloud — a  strange,  cracked 
laugh,  which  broke  off  suddenly  when, 
at  realization  of  his  condition,  he  forced 
his  mind  again  upon  its  single  purpose. 

Even  his  eyebrows  were  coated  with 
clinging  frost.  His  lips  were  swollen 
and  black.  And  no'w  when  he  fell,  he 
blubbered  like  a  baby. 

ffl^OR    her    sake  —  give  —  me  — 
"  strength!" 

Lifting  his  hands  to  the  stars. 
Dean  whispered  a  despairing  prayer. 


Then,  once  more  he  clambered  to  his 
feet  With  shaking  hand  he  wiped  the 
white  frost  from  his  eyes  and,  swaying, 
fastened  his  gaze  upon  those  madden- 
ing buttes.  They  were  nearer  now — 
yet  still  so  far! 

One  foot  he  placed  before  the  other, 
slowly,  with  grim  determination.  Then 
painfully,  mechanically,  he  took  an- 
other step.  It  was  as  though  some  un- 
deniable force  were  lifting  blocks  of 
stone  and  placing  them  one  before  the 
other. 

Long  since  he  had  lost  all  sense  of 
physical  pain.  Only  his  driving  will- 
power prevented  his  succumbing  to  the 
delicious  drowsiness  that  lured  him. 
Once  he  ran  plump  into  a  stack  of  hay. 
It  seemed  to  him  hours  that  he  stood 
before  it,  fighting  with  himself.  His 
aching  body  fairly  cried  out  for  the 
rest  it  promised.  But  to  weaken  meant 
that  Barbara  would  perish.  No,  he 
would  struggle  on!  He  would  repeat 
her  name  over  and  over;  that  would 
remind  him  constantly,  he  must  not 
stop;  no,  never  stop,  until  he  sum- 
moned help — or  died. 

At  length  he  lost  for  a  time  all  con- 
sciousness of  effort.  He  did  not  know 
how  long  he  had  walked  or  crawled 


forward  in  this  condition.  But  finally 
he  became  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
nearness  of  human  habitations.  It  was 
while  squatting  on  hands  and  knees 
that  first  he  glimpsed  a  group  of  build- 
ings. Yet  the  impression  was  so  vague 
that  for  a  time  he  simply  stared  like 
some  wild  animal  poised  to  retreat. 

But  it  was — it  was  a  house!  He 
would  make  one  final  effort!  He  got 
upon  his  feet,  swayed,  fell;  painfully 
repeated  the  process.  Oh  God!  He 
could  not  move.  He  must  call!  He 
must  let  them  know!  He  put  a  last 
mighty  effort  into  a  despairing  cry. 
But  the  sounds  that  came  from  his 
throat  sounded  in  his  ears  as  hoarse 
whispers. 

Must  he  perish  here  within  sight  of 
his  goal?  Yet,  why  did  he  struggle  on? 
After  all,  what  was  the  use?  Why  had 
he  so  punished  himself?  He  could  not 
remember.  It  would  be  so  wonderful 
to  lie  down  and  rest — oh,  that  luring 
drowsiness  again!  Suddenly  John  Dean 
pitched  forward  upon  his  face  and  lay 
in  the  snow  as  still  as  death. 


(Watch  for  the  remarkable  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Mason's  thrilling  story  in  the  April 
number. — The  Editor) 


in  California/ 

PICTURE  IN  YOUR  MIND  a  strong,  tireless 
servant — one  ever  alert — one  that  constantly 
serves,  day  and  night,  over  1,700,000  people. 

Think  of  a  servant — so  domesticated  that  it 
warms,  lights  and  makes  comfortable  the  homes 
of  the  land — so  vigorously  powerful  that  it  whirls 
the  massive  wheels  of  factories  and  hauls  trains 
at  breakneck  speed. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  is  such  a  servant. 
Its  service  lightens  the  burdens  of  housewives.  It  enables 
the  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  labor- and  time-saving  de- 
vices. Industries  rely  upon  it  for  power,  light,  and  fuel. 

Service  is  the  only  thing  this  Company  has  to  sell,  a  ser- 
vice so  great — important — necessary  that  confusion, 
disaster  and  even  loss  of  life  would  result  if  it  were  not  con- 
stantly maintained. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 


Whom  the 

P.  G.  and  E.  Serves 

Gas  for  heating  and  light- 
ing purposes  is  furnished 
to  over  297,270  consumers 
by  this  Company. 

More  than  285,062  cus- 
tomers depend  upon  It  to 
provide  them  with  electric- 
ity for  light  and  power. 

Water  is  supplied  to 
over  16,162  patrons,  and 
475  Customers  purchase 
steam  from  this  concern. 

Transportation  Is  fur- 
nished to  thousands  of 
people  each  day  by  the 
street  cars  whose  propel- 
ling force  Is  supplied  by 
this  Company. 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 
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OUR  TOBACCO  IMPS  KILL 

ROUND  WORMS" 


International  Milling  Co. 


•  14  MONTGOMERY  STREET  SAN  rRANOtCO 

want  rom  mi  urw*Tw«f       ro«  *alc  through  haum 


rA  After 
□U30  Days 

—Free  Trial 


rate*  -with 
th*  wondtrfid 


ir>«  Bo 
othar 


Runs  so  easily, 
bowl  epine  u  eein- 
uttm  after  yon  stop 
cranking  unleas  yoo 
apply  brake.  No 
other  separator 
needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  ia  porce- 
lain lintd. 


JO  days'  free  trial— then.  If 
nUaflsd.  only  |7.M  and  a  few 
easy  payments  -AND—  the 
wonderful  Belgian  Uelotte 
Separator  la  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all-icrOa. 

Caution  I  u.  s.  Bui- 

shows  that  Tfbratlon  of  // 
the  bowl  emaeee  pressi 

womUI  The  Uelotte  bowl 
is  —(fbalanmng  Poeltirely 
cannot  get  oat  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 
Can't  remix  cream  with  milk. 
Tk*  ifilotu  ham  wan  ffi 
Grand  and  InUmaiiemai 
Pnaaa.  > 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat- 
aloe  containing  foil  description 

of  toll  woodorful  creim  ■rpevra.tor 
and  the  nU>rj  of  M.  Jul**  Idototto. 
Its  Inventor.  Don't  bar  any  Hp- 
sua  tor  until  too  h*vm  found  oat  ill 

CU  cu  about  th«  Melotte.  tad  do- 
ll of  oar  16-rsar  nirutM  which 
bl  loflnltoly  ■  tronffsr  than  a\nr  s«p- 
arator  ruaranUo.   WrIU  TODAY. 

Th«  Melotte  Separator.  H.  B.  Bab  ton,  U^.MwtS 

Dapt.2873.  2B  4  3  W.  19th  Stroet  Chi  nag,, 

2445  Prince  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

It  you  are  sick  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  unknown 
and  wonderful  new  element  brings  re- 
llaf  to  so  many  sufferers  from  Constipation, 
Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Neu- 
ralgia. Nervous  Prostration,  High  Blosd 
Pressure  and  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart, 
Lungs,  Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments. 
You  wear  Degnen's  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad 
day  and  night,  receiving  the  Radlo-Active 
Rays  continuously  into  your  system,  causing 
a  healthy  circulation,  overcoming  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are 
getting  well. 

Bold  on  a  test  proposition.  Tou  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  It  Is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  1b  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but  wear 
It.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  moat 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  is  that 
It  Is  sold  so  reasonable  that  It  Is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  aliment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  try  it  at  our  risk.  For  full  Information 
write  today — not  tomorrow.  Radium  Ap- 
pliance Co.,  764  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. — Advertisement. 


SAVED  THREE  COWS 
BY  TIMELY  AID 

Jit-'i  Germann  of  Farmingdale,  111.,  tells  of 
his  experience  with  cow  ailments  much  the 
same  as  hundreds  of  others  who  take  the 
trouble  to  write  us  every  year.   He  says : 

"I  had  three  cows  this  Spring,  one  had 
■Target  and  one  had  milk  fever,  and  one 
was  done  up  completely  from  calving  and 
could  not  get  up  or  walk  and  I  had  a  vet- 
erinarian with  no  good  results.  I  began 
feeding  Kow-Kare  and  she  is  able  to  go  to 
pasture  with  the  other  cows  now.  I  just 
know  I  would  have  lost  the  three  if  I  had 
not  had  your  medicine." 

D.  B.  Thomas  of  Knightville.  Utah,  had  an 
experience  with  a  barren  cow  that  is  just 
like  scores  of  others  who  have  kept  cows  on  a 
paying  basis  with  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare.  He 
writes: 

"Had  a  valuable  Jersey  cow  eight  years 
old  that  had  had  seven  calves.  Something 
went  wrong  with  her  after  her  last  calf 
came,  so  that  for  two  years  she  failed  to 
become  with  calf.  Fed  her  some  of  your 
Kow-Kare  last  January  and  she  was  all 
right  the  first  serving,  and  long  before  I 
had  given  her  the  whole  package  of  your 
Kow-Kare  that  I  purchased." 

m  For  the  prevention  or  successful  treatment 
rof  Barrenness.  Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Los»of  Ap- 
petite, etc..  no  cow  medicine  has  such  a  record 
of  constant  successes  as  Kow-Kare.  Every 
cow  owner  should  keep  it  on  hand.  Sold  by 
general  stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists  at 
the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC., 
Lyndonvllle.  Vt. 


Writ*  today 
for  this  valua- 
ble booh  on 
diaeaset  of 

COM. 


FREE 
BOOK 

Kow-Kare  and  Bag  Balm, 

Distributors  for  California, 
GERMAIN  SEED  &.  PLANT  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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New  Log  Saw  Justbollt.  SawiSln 
logs  ss  wall  as  6-foot  log;.  Start 
i  i.imiaai  eiMllne  nine  oti  Uh  rour- 
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AT  RIVERDALE,  Fresno  County, 
Is  located  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  creamery 
enterprises  in  California,  according  to 
members  who  have  sold  their  milk  and 
cream  through  the  organization  for 
many  years. 

Features  of  the  operation  of  the  As- 
sociation are  the  entire  harmony  that 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  members 
and  the  success  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation in  conjunction  with  other 
creameries,  has  carried  on  marketing 
operations  in  Los  Angeles. 

•  DOES  BIO  BUSINESS 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  recently,  it  was 
brought  out  In  the  report  of  Manager 
Jorgenson  that  nearly  1,000,000  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  milk  and  cream  had  been 
handled  during  the  year  1921,  an  In- 
crease of  about  142,000  pounds  over 
1920. 

The  average  butter  quotation  was 
44.34c,  the  average  price  paid  for  but- 
terfat in  milk  was  52  cents,  and  for 
butterfat  in  cream  was  46.25  cents. 
Products  sold  were  butter,  sweet  cream, 
condensed  skim  milk,  condensed  sweet- 
ened skim  milk  and  casein. 

FOLLOW  BUTTER  THROUGH 

The  members  of  the  Riverdale  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association,  to- 
gether with  those  of  six  other  pro- 
ducer-owned creameries,  sell  their 
product  on  the  Los  Angeles  market 
through  the  Challenge  Cream  and  But- 
ter Association.  This  organization, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  dairyman, 
is  said  to  handle  more  than  one-third 
of  the  butter  distributed  In  Los  An- 
geles, at  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
charge  usually  made  by  commission 
merchants. 

This  business  originated  in  1910  as 
a  co-partnership  between  the  Riverdale 
Co-operative  Creamery  Association  and 
the  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion of  Tulare.     At  first  there  were 


only  four  employes  and  deliveries  were 
made  with  a  one-horse  wagon.  There 
are  now  13  nicely  painted  and  lettered 
delivery  trucks  and  over  eight  mini- 
mum cars  of  butter  are  sold  weekly. 
C.  W.  Hibbert  is  the  Los  Angeles  man- 
ager. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Riv- 
erdale Association  as  recently  amended, 
all  surplus  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  is  available  for  distribution, 
will  be  prorated  annually  to  the  dairy- 
men who  deliver  to  the  creamery  all  of 
their  milk  or  cream  throughout  the 
year. 

PROV'isiON  FOR  NON- MEMBERS 

Members  will  receive  the  full  divi- 
dend in  cash  and  non-members  will  re- 
ceive credit  for  one-half  the  amount  on 
the  purchase  price  of  a  membership; 
the  other  half  will  be  charged  to  the 
cost  of  handling  the  account. 

Presuming  that  a  dividend  of  1  cent 
a  pound  butterfat  were  declared,  a 
member  milking  30  cows  producing  an 
average  of  250  pounds  fat  per  cow 
would  receive  a  Christmas  present  of 
»75. 

Persons  who  are  not  dairymen  are 
not  eligible  to  membership.  The  en- 
tire purpose  and  desire  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  a  live  and  active  force 
of  and  by  the  actual  dairymen  for  their 
own  benefit. 

ALSO  HANDLES  FEEDS 

It  is  felt  by  all  members  that  under 
present  unfavorable  conditions  the 
dairymen  must  co-operate  more  closely 

or  fail. 

It  was  decided  recently  to  erect  a 
grain  warehouse  on  the  creamery 
switch,  and  to  install  a  feed  grinder. 
The  creamery  has  been  buying  concen- 
trates for  the  dairymen  and  selling  at 
cost,  cutting  out  the  middleman's 
profit.  With  the  new  facilities,  which 
probably  will  not  be  ready  until  next 
fall,  it  is  expected  greatly  to  extend 
this  service. 
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Denouncing  Meat  to  Sell  Medicine 

NOT  Infrequently  the  attention  of 
the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  called  to  glaring 
press  advertisements  telling  us  to  eat 
less  meat  when  we  experience  uncom- 
fortable sensations  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  Such  warnings  certainly  must 
excite  to  laughter  the  strict  vegetarian 
who  may  also  be  annoyed  with  symp- 
toms which  the  advertisers  of  wonder- 
ful remedies,  or  wonderful  advertisers 
of  remedies,  tell  us  are  due  to  the 
harmful  constituents  of  meat. 

We  have  quite  a  complicated  nervous 
mechanism  approximating  the  numer- 
ous other  tissues  of  the  back  and  we 
know  that  all  these  nerve  trunks  and 
fibers  coursing  through  these  other  tis- 
sues are  intended  by  nature  to  convey 
certain  sensations.  Some  of  these  sen- 
sations may  be  direct  and  others  re- 
ferred or  indirect.  That  being  the  case, 
then  are  we  going  to  attribute  any 
pain  we  experience  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  as  being  due  to  the  eating  of 
meat  only  when  we  know  there  may 


be  many  other  logical  reasons  for  pains 
in  that  location? 

THE  DOLLAR  AGE 
In  this  age  of  "dollar  chasing"  we 
recognize  two  great  groups  of  medi- 
cines: (1)  Those  having  curative  val- 
ues for  certain  bodily  ailments;  and  (3) 
those  having  a  financial  value  only. 
In  the  latter  group  we  find  a  number 
which  are  advertised  In  such  a  way  as 
to  enrich  their  producers,  discourage 
meat  production,  Induce  the  discontinu- 
ance of  meat-eating  by  many  who  may 
sadly  need  it,  and  make  the  vegetarian 
with  a  pain  In  his  back  laugh  until  his 
sides  ache! 

And  not  only  certain  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturers  but  also  a  growing 
army  of  food  faddists,  are  engaged  In 
active  propaganda  that  is  very  harm- 
ful to  the  meat-producers  of  America. 

COMMON  SENSE  ADVICE 
On  the  other  hand,  many  Influential 
authorities  emphasize  the  value  of  meat 
and  urge  greater  consumption.  Among 
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these  Is  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  famous 
medJcal  adviser  and  writer,  who  in  a 
recent  magazine  article,  gave  some 
common-sense  advice  on  foods  and  eat- 
ing. "Eat  plenty  of  meat"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  suggestions,  but  be  sure 
it  is  good  meat,  and  don't  be  a  glutton. 

Producers  well  may  interest  them- 
selves in  any  campaign  designed  to  in- 
crease meat  consumption  and  to  off- 
set the  effects  of  the  vegetarian  and 
quack  remedy  propaganda.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  meat  consumption 
may  be  increased  greatly  by  a  little 
well-directed  publicity. 


should  have.  Pigs  kept  free  from 
worms  not  only  make  more  rapid  gains 
and  produce  better  pork,  but  also  seem 
more  resistant  to  disease  and  mites. 


Swine  Sanitation  Pays 

THAT  it  is  possible  to  raise  pigs 
free  from  worms  without  resort- 
ing to  medication  is  indicated  by  the 
results  of  recent  experiments. 

The  system  recommended  is  simple, 
practically  the  only  requirements  be- 
ing a  little  extra  care  and  labor.  Just 
before  the  farrowing  season  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  farrowing  pens  thor- 
oughly with  hot  water  and  lye,  and  be- 
fore the  sows  are  put  In  all  dirt  is 
carefully  washed  from  their  skins. 
Within  two  weeks  after  farrowing  the 
sows  and  litters  which  have  not  been 
allowed  out  of  the  pens,  are  moved  to 
a  clean  pasture — one  that  has  not  held 
hogs  since  cultivation.  The  young  pigs, 
in  order  to  get  a  good  start  without 
worms,  must  be  kept  on  clean  pasture 
away  from  wormy  hog  yards  without 
contact  with  other  hogs,  except  the 
mothers,  for  at  least  four  months,  after 
which  they  are  past  the  greatest  dan- 
ger from  worms.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  proper  feed,  water 
and  shelter,  but  that  is  what  any  pig 


Abnormal  Taste  in  Milk 

THERE  are  a  number  of  plants 
which  when  eaten  by  the  dairy 
cow,  will  transmit  an  unusual  taste  to 
her  milk.  Some  of  them  are  fed  to  her 
injudiciously  by  the  dairymen,  and 
others  are  eaten  by  the  animal  while 
grazing.  Plants  known  to.  possess  such 
properties  are  beet  and  turnip  tops 
when  fed  in  large  quantities;  excessive 
feeding  of  chopped  roots;  garlic,  rape, 
lupines,  orchids,  kale,  rutabagas,  chic- 
ory, sorrel  and  pasturage  on  areas 
which  have  been  inundated. 

There  are  many  other  factors  some- 
times responsible  for  a  peculiar  taste 
in  milk,  such  as  improper  sterilization 
of  utensils,  spoiled  foods,  brewers' 
grains,  potato  slops,  fish  meal,  rape 
cake,  flaxseed  meal,  poor  straw,  and, 
occasionally,  medicinal  agents  admin- 
istered to  the  animal. 


Effective  Fly  Spray 

A NUMBER  of  California  dairymen 
are  said  to  have  paid  $150  each 
for  the  formula  of  a  fly-spray.  This 
spray,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  contained  as  its 
principal  ingredient  common  kerosene 
oil  to  which  was  added  sufficient  oil  of 
murbane  to  disguise  the  odor.  Oil  of 
tar  and  cresylic  acid  also  can  be  used 
instead  of  oil  of  murbane,  it  is  said. 
About  a  pint  of  the  latter  is  added  to 
each  five  gallons  of  coal  oil.  This 
simple  combination  is  said  to  be  an  ef- 
fective fly  repellant. 
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What  Mndalte  Ens;  61k®  AirtasH  Madte? 


BOYS  and  girls,  that  city  artist  has 
been  at  work  again  trying  to  il- 
lustrate some  country  scenes.  He 
is  a  good  artist — one  of  the  best  who 
draws  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  but 
he  doesn't  know  very  much  about  coun- 
try life. 

We  want  the  girls  and  boys  to  study 
this  picture  and  write  the  Editor,  tell- 
ing what  mistakes  the  artist  has  made. 
How  many  things  can  you  find  in  the 
picture  that  are  not  true  to  nature  or 
that  would  make  farm  people  laugh? 

For  the  best  letters  received  before 
March  20th,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  will 
give  prizes.  The  awards  will  be  based 
not  only  on  the  number  of  points  men- 
tioned, but  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
letters.     Points    considered    by  the 


judges  will  be  neatness,  interest  and 
originality.  Write  only  on  one  side  of 
paper  and  be  sure  to  give  age  and 
school  grade,  as  well  as  correct  ad- 
dress. 

HERE  ARE  THE  CASH  PRIZES 
For  the  letter  adjudged  best 

in  every  respect   $2.00 

For  the  "second-best"  letter..  1.00 
For  the  letter  placed  third  by 

the  judges  50 

No  letter  may  be  more  than  200  words 
In  length.  Now  "get  busy,"  and  write 
your  letter  and  mail  it  quickly  to  the 
Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  What 
mistakes  has  the  artist  made?  Watch 
for  names  and  letters  of  winners  in  the 
April  number. 


Two  Streams 
of  Profit 


CashX  Income 
Xevery  dag 


Bank. 
Account 


EASY  TERMS 

Sold  on  tuch  my  terms  that  It 
will  pay  for  itself  wbile  you  ire 
u»in(  it.  Sec  your  De  Laral 
agent  now  or  wnte  ui  about  set- 
tine  a  new  one 


No  matter  what  your  system  of 
farming  may  be  or  where  you  live, 
you  need  a  De  Laval  Separator 
and  some  cows. 

Cows  furnish  the  best  market 
for  your  feeds,  and  they  keep  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  on  your  farm. 

Then  the  De  Laval  separates  the 
cream,  which  brings  you  in  a  steady 
cash  income,  and  leaves  the  skim- 
milk  in  the  best  condition  for  feed- 
ing calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

This  is  the  surest,  safest  and 
most  profitable  system  of  farm- 
ing—and the  De  Laval  Separator 
has  made  it  possible.  It  is  the 
original  separator,  skims  cleaner, 
lasts  longer,  turns  easier  than  any 
other.  There  are  over  2,500,000 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  the 
world  over — about  as  many  as  all 
the  rest  put  together.  The 
De  Laval  has  always  led  in  every 
important  separator  improvement 
and  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
the  world's  standard. 

You  may  be  wasting  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval  by 
using  a  wom-out  separator  or  by 
hand  skimming. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 


SKIM 
IVI I  LK 
TO  GROW 
ANOTHER! 
CROP 


61  Bfltlf  Street 


San  Francisco 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


D I  AO  If  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

|j|  111  ■  It         from  one  vaccination  with 

■'■■■IV 11  Cutter"*  Liquid  or  Solid 

ajr*  £^  Blackleg  Aggressin.  Abso- 

■  a  lutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Agzres- 

H     l    lg  sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 

H     I    II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggre&un 
is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

wfAl  Laborafry  tha{ Knnvi  t/»w" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vacdncs  still  made 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 

American  Nut  Journal 

Official  Journal  National  &  Northern  Nut 
Associations.  All  phases  by  experts.  Nut  cul- 
ture, Marketing;  generally.  $2  year.  Sample 
20c.    3>  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bi£  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
rears.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Ortptt  (or  (kttinj  Water  Anywhere 

•  C  Eartb  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  macbinei.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  fret  catalog.  • 

UP'  **  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  73?     Clarlnda,  Iowa 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  adt." 
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ISABEL 


l&AIR'S  PAGE 

7/7  iheJioTrie 


The  foolish  fears  of  what  might  happen — 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among:  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay. 
Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 

Where  drowsy  popples  nod,  . 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born — 

Out  In  the  fields  with  God. 


Dear  Friends: 

If  you  have  several  children  or  a 
large  family,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  best  of  people, 
thrown  together  continually,  do  not 
always  "get  along."  Now  let  me  tell 
you  a  little  secret  that  will  do  won- 
ders for  keeping  peace  In  the  family. 

Instinctive  and  innate  within  every 
normal  person  is  a  determination  to 
maintain  the  Individuality — not  per- 
sonality but  individuality.  Frequently 
the  thing  that  causes  most  of  the  ln- 
harmony,  friction  and  Irritability  in  a 
large  family,  espelcally  one  that  is 
crowded  as  to  living  quarters,  Is  the 
abolition  of  individuality. 

They  become  Just  a  family  or  a 
household,  each  using  the  other's 
things,  without  asking,  and  each  In- 
fringing upon  the  other's  rights.  This 
can  be  remedied. 

With  the  little  children,  avoid  any 
partnership  in  clothes,  toys  or  other 
belongings.  Rather  pay  less  money 
and  buy  two,  so  that  each  may  have 
his  very  own,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  allow  one  child  to  take 
without  permission  anything  that  be- 
longs to  another. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  a  child's  hap- 
piness that  he  does  have  things  be- 
longing to  him  alone,  and  a  miracle  of 
good  feeling  is  created  by  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  ownership.  This 
plan  recognizes  individuality  and  pro- 
motes satisfaction.  And  rather  than 
causing  selfishness,  it  frequently  has 
the  opposite  effect,  for  a  child  whose 
ownership  of  a  toy  is  undisputed  often 
haa  less  aversion  to  sharing  it. 

Let  this  rule  govern  every  activity 
of  the  family  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  harmonious  adjustment 
of  the  home  life. 

Do  not  enter  a  room  without  first 
knocking.  Do  not  ride  "rough-shod" 
over  anybody's  rights  and  you'll  have 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  had  before 
and  the  love  of  the  family  "thrown 
in." 

I've  witnessed  the  results  of  this 
plan  and  it  never  fails. 

Try  treating  your  best  friends  and 
your  family  with  the  same  courtesy 
and  consideration  of  their  rights  that 
a  stranger  would  force  you  to  observe. 
Don't  ever  know  anyone  long  enough 
or  well  enough  not  to  have  an  abso- 
lute respect  for  personal  property, 
abstract  and  concrete,  and  an  unfal- 
tering recognition  of  individual  rights. 
Sincerely, 


Sweet  Potatoes  de  Luxe 

FIRST  bake  the  sweet  potatoes  well. 
Discard  the  skins,  and  beat  and 
cream  the  potatoes  with  butter  and 
cream.  Put  in  a  baking  pan.  Cover 
the  top  with  marshmallows,  pushing 
them  well  down  into  the  sweet  pota- 
toes. Put  in  the  oven  and  bake  slowly 
and  thoroughly.  Marshmallows  must 
be  well-browned  on  top.  This  is  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble  It  may  seem 
to  take. 


The  New  Order 

MARY'S  mother  was  a  great  club 
worker  and  suffragette  enthusiast. 
One  day  a  caller  came  during  her  ab- 
sence and  little  Mary  went  to  the  door. 
When  the  visitor  Inquired  if  her 
mother  were  there,  Mary  said:  "Mercy, 
No!  She  won't  be  home  today  now  un- 
til Saturday.  Why,  she  hasn't  even 
come  home  yesterday,  yet." 


WCand  S%  C®njSMiEn!Sinllj  h  D@Dia|  ft®  M&k® 
Mural  Life  M<«  Aftfadk© 


A  director  or  president  looks  after  the 
financial  affairs,  and  an  entertainment 
committee  takes  charge  of  the  programs 
and  sees  to  it  that  everyone  has  a  good 
time. 

The  Ladies'  Club  also  meets  there  and 
holds  lectures  and  demonstrations  in 
hat  trimming,  cooking,  dressmaking, 
paperhanging,  rug  making  and  other 

subjects. 

A  bust  form  is  made  for  each  member 
who  will  pay  for  the  material  used. 
Thus  the  hardship  of  living  in  the 
country  is  eliminated,  and  Instead  we  all 
have  had  a  good  time. 

The  social  center  has  been  a  success 
In  every  way ;  It  brings  us  in  close  touch 
with  our  triends  and  neighbors  and 
gives  us  something  pleasant  and  worth- 
while to  think  about  while  we  are 
working  at  home. 

This  is  what  my  community  is  doing 
to  make  rural  life  more  attractive. — 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Dowell,  Box  220,  Laton,  Cal. 


ALL  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.  This  is  what  we  con- 
cluded when  we  formed  the  Farm 
Bureau  Club. 
We  built  an  auditorium  large  enough 
for  dancing,  basket  socials,  chicken  pie 
suppers,  ice  cream  socials  and  enter- 
tainments at  Christmas  and  holiday 
times. 

FIRST  PRIZE  LETTER  j 

An  admission  is  charged  for  the 
dances,  suppers  and  socials,  and  in  this 
way  the  auditorium  is  paying  for  itself 
while  we  use  it. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Club  meets  there 
and  is  devoted  to  an  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  farm  news.  The  members  discuss 
the  raising  and  feeding  of  livestock  and 
other  practical  subjects,  each  of  a  series 
of  meetings  being  devoted  to  some  cer- 
tain subject. 
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Here  Are  the  Winners  in  the  Prize  Letter 
Contest — More  Cash  Awards  Offered 

A  LARGE  number  of  interesting  letter!  were  received  by  the 
*  *■  Content  Editor,  and  the  first  prize  communication  it  published 
on  this  page.    Following  are  those  to  whom  the  judges  gave  awards: 

FIRST  PRIZE   $10 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Dowell,  Laton,  Cal. 

SECOND  PRIZE   S 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Torbert,  Stockton,  Cal. 

THIRD  PRIZE    3 

Mrs.  J.  Emerson,  Auburn,  Cal. 

Read  Details  of  New  Contest — More  Cash  Prizes 

Similar  prizes  are  offered  this  month  for  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject: The  Most  "Neighborly"  Act  I  Have  Ever  Known. 

Simply  write  as  interesting  a  letter  as  possible,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  SOO  Words,  telling  about  some  experience  you  have 
had  or  known,  involving  an  act  of  real  neighborliness. 

We  all  appreciate  and  long  to  be  regarded  as  good  neighbors. 
What  are  the  requirements  to  which  we  must  measure  up?  What 
is  "The  Most  Neighborly  Act  You  Have  Ever  Known?" 

Write  your  letter  today.  Address  Isabel  Sinclair,  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  Los  Angeles.  Three  cash  prizes:  $10,  $5  and  $3. 
Letter  must  bear  postmarked  not  later  than  March  20th.  Prize  letter 
or  letters  will  be  published. 
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Annlp  ^(/riin  greased  pan.   Bake  in  hot  oven  10  or 

FH  1  ly  15    minutes.    This    makes    about  36 

2  cups  apple  sauce      Cream  for  serving  mole  inn 

3  eggs  (whites)  in  am  ism.   

Cook  6  or  8  medium-sized  tart  apples 
until  soft  in  just  enough  water  to  keep 
them  from  burning.  Add  syrup  to 
sweeten  sufficiently  and  one-eighth 
teaspoon  grated  nutmeg.  Cool.  Press 
the  apple  sauce  through  a  strainer  and 
add  to  it  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
eggs.  Beat  until  light  and  foamy.  Place 
in  saucers  and  serve  with  fresh  cream 
or  a  custard  sauce  made  of  the  egg 
yolks.  This  aauce  may  be  prepared  by 
the  same  method  as  for  soft  custard, 
omitting  the  whites  of  eggs.  Canned 
fruit,  such  as  peaches,  figs,  cherries,  or 
guava  may  be  substituted  in  the  same 
proportion  for  the  apples. 


Little  Willie  in  a  test  in  school,  when 
asked  to  tell  something  about  salt, 
wrote:  "Salt  Is  what  makes  potatoes 
taste  bad  If  you  don't  put  any  on  'em." 


Good  music  In  the  home  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  a  contented  and 
happy  farm  life. 

Favorite  Boston  Cookies 

%  sup  butter  or  1  tsaspoon  baking 

other  fat  powder 
\  eu»  sugar  s  teaspoon  salt 

1  *g>  H  tsaspoon  cinnamon 

1U  sups  flour  Vt  cup  chopped  raisins 

hi  cup  chopped  walnut  meats 

Cream  butter  and  add  sugar  slowly, 
creaming  them  together.  Add  well 
beaten  egg.  Sift  1  cup  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  cinnamon  together 
and  add  to  egg  mixture.  Mix  remainder 
of  flour  with  the  raisins  and  nuts  and 
add.  Mix  thoroughly  and  drop  from 
teaspoon  one  Inch  apart   on    a  flat 


Canning  Club  Work 

THROUGH  membership  in  a  canning 
club  and  raising  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes,  an  ambitious  little 
girl,  Rosalie  Dyer,  has  been  able  to 
earn  all  her  spending  money  and  start 
a  snug  bank  account.  Rosalie  is  seen 
at  work  with  her  canning  equipment. 

Wishing  to  enlarge  her  garden  plot, 
she  planted  another  tenth-acre  to 
beans.  Her  tomatoes  were  the  first  on 
the  market  and  sold  for  %6  a  crate;  the 
beans,  maturing  later,  brought  a  good 
price  also.  She  canned  a  great  many 
of  the  tomatoes  as  well  as  beans  and 
found  a  ready  market  for  all  her  prod- 
ucts. 

Her  prosperity  she  owes  to  the  can- 
ning club,  for  it  was  through  the  club 
that  she  conceived  the  Idea  of  enlarg- 
ing her  garden  plats  and  finding  a 
market  for  the  products. 


"Book  of  Information" — "Enclosed  find 
check  for  $1,  for  which  please  send 
me  your  valued  book  of  ready  In- 
formation. It  is  the  cheapest  farm 
accessory  I  have,  and  yet  serves  n»e 
better  than  most  any  other." — W.  H. 
Moore,  Dorrls,  Cal. 


Prize  Lemon  Pie 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  lemon  and 

a  lump  of  butter. 

Separate  the  eggs.  Beat  the  yolks 
well.  Add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half 
of  the  cup  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  but- 
ter about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Heat 
this  mixture  In  a  double  boiler. 

Beat  the  whites  well,  adding  the 
other  half  cup  of  sugar.  When  the 
mixture  in  the  double  boiler  Is  quite 
thick,  add  half  of  the  whites  and  re- 
move immediately  from  the  stove. 

If  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stove 
after  adding  the  whites,  it  will  fall,  aa 
the  whites  will  be  cooked  too  much. 

Put  in  pie  crust.  Add  the  other 
half  of  the  whites  for  meringue  and  set 
In  oven  to  brown. 

[Note — This  famous  recipe  won  a  prize  of 
tlOOO.  Many  have  pronounced  this  the  most 
delicious  lemon  pis  ever  devised.] 


Little  Helps 

THREE  cheers  for  the  woman  who 
can  seem  just  as  sweet  when  she 
comes  out  of  the  kitchen  in  July  as 
she  feels  when  she  goes  Into  the 
church  on  a  bright  Easter  morning. 


If  the  pantry  becomes  infested  with 
ants,  dip  a  sponge 
in  sweetened  wa- 
ter and  place  it 
where  the  ants 
gather.  They  will 
soon  appear  on 
the  sponge  "trap." 
which  can  then 
be  plunged  into 
hot  water. 

Kerosene  will 
clean  the  kitchen 
sink  twice  aa 
quickly  as  any 
scouring  powder. 
Moreover,  kero- 
sene, mild  soap, 
•and  hot  water 
will  never  injure 
the  porcelain. 


Kerosene  also  will  remove  rust  and 
grease  from  Iron. 


A  window  over  the  sink,  lightens  the 
heart  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  her 

work. 


When  you  were  a  girl  how  much 
more  reasonable  were  you  than  that 
foolish  girl  of  yours?  Yet  what  a  very 
fine  woman  you've  turned  out  to  be 
So  will  she.    Give  her  time. 

When  you  get  Ink  on  your  hands,  you 
ao  not  need  to  let  It  wear  off.  Here 
is  a  very  simple  and  ever  convenient 
way  of  removing  It  Immediately.  Wet 
the  Ink-stained  fingers  and  rub  the 
spot  with  a  common  sulphur  match, 
(the  kind  with  the  big  heads  that  come 
in  the  large  boxes  is  more  effectual). 
If  the  first  match  doesn't  take  It  all 
off,  use  several.  The  stain  will  dis- 
appear. 

A  chocolate  stain  will  come  out  en- 
tirely If  washed  in  cold  water  Instead 
of  hot,  preferably  while  the  stain  is 

fresh. 


Breaded  Pork  Sausage 

DIP  links  of  sausage  Into  egg  Mix- 
ture, then  In  fine  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  la  dee*  fat  This  make*  a  de- 
licious dish  aad  adds  variety  te  the 
usual  method  of  serving  sausage. 


Best  Farm  Paper — "Enclosed  please  find  my 
check  for  another  year's  subscription  to 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  which  Is  the  best 
farm  paper  I  ewer  read." — O.  J.  Leffier, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


ANOTHER  PLEASED 
PATTERN  BUYER 

"I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  patterns  Tne  one  1 
ordered  recently  fitted  me  so 
perfectly,  I  liked  It  especially 
well.- (Miss)  Mary  Herbert, 
Anderson,  Cal. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Note — Compare  these  patterns,  as  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 


Chosen  2>y)  Isabel  Sine/air** 


These  costume*  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address. 


3893-3571 — lady's  Costume 
Slip  3671  cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  me- 
dium, 38-40;  large,  42-44  ;  extra  large,  46-48 
Inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  3  yards  of 
36-Inch  material  (or  a  medium  size.  Blouse 
3892  cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure,  and  requires  3% 
yards  of  40-inch  material. 

Two  separate  patterns;  15  cents  for  each 
pattern. 


3880 — Child's  Romper  Suit 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  4- 
year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  32-lnch  ma- 
terial.   Price  15  cents. 


3881 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  10,  12.  14  and  16  years.  A 
12-year  size  requires  4H   yards  of  4 2- inch 
material.   Price  15  cents. 


3870-Lady's  Dress 
Cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40,  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  in- 
quires 4  yards  of  44-Inch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2 
yards.   Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  16  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer.  1922.  cata- 
log, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Xeedle."  illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


8887 — Lady's  House  Gown 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36;  medium.  38- 
40;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  Inches 
bust  measure.    A  medium  size  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  16  cents. 


3723— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  An 
8-year  size  requires  »%    yards  of  27-lnch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


8887— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  8.  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
12-year  size  requires  4%   yards  of  32-lnch 
material.   Price  16  cents. 


8180 — Girl's  Apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  For 
an  8-year  size,  1*  yards  of  !7-lucb  material 
will  be  required.   Price  16  cents. 


8877 — Lady's  Apron  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  84-36;  medium  38- 
40:   larfcc   42-44;  extra  large.   46-48  Inches 
bust  measure.    A  medium  size  requires  6% 
yards  of  27-lnch  material.   Price  15  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No  Size  


Pattern  No.'   Size. 

Pattern  No  size. 


Be  sure  to"~glve  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  1111  South  Broadway.  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name 


Address 


MontgomeryWardfife 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
isToday  the  Most  Progressive 


FIFTIETH  * 

»  eenuine  service  \ 
^*theb*e*P"C«. 

. ,     /->«».tiirv  this  business 

For  Half  a  Century *  _u  d 

r°  has  been  ^^Colden-Kule  pokey 

FotHaUaC^^S 

Jul  continuance  lor  the  ru  \ 
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Write  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  this 
50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 

Twenty -five  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  new  merchandise  is  being 
manufactured  for  this  catalogue. 

New,  fresh  merchandise,  bought  wherever  ready  cash  will  buy 
goods  of  Ward  quality,  at  the  lowest  prices  in  years.  And  this 
big  complete  catalogue,  this  1922  Guide  to  the  Lowest  Prices  on 
all  lines  of  merchandise,  is  yours  FREE — simply  for  the  asking. 

LOWER  PRICES 
Our  Duty  to  You 

Our  important  work  today  is  mak- 
ing prices  come  down  for  You,  our 
customers.  We  have  no  big  stocks  of 
merchandise  bought  at  high  prices  to 
sell  you  at  high  prices. 

Every  price  in  this  catalogue  is 
based  upon  today's  low  cost  of  new, 
fresh  merchandise — and  offered  at 
the  lowest  prices  at  which  good  goods 
can  today  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

Our  catalogue,  therefore,  becomes 
your  1922  guide  to  the  correct  low 
prices.  It  tells  you  how  little  you  need 
to  pay  for  almost  everything  you  buy. 

Everything  lor  the  Home, 
9  tbe  Farm  and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern,  comfortable 
and  complete,  from  wall  paper  to  cur- 
tains, lighting  fixtures  to  rugs  — 
everything  at  Money-Saving  Prices. 


I. 


For  Men  and  the  Farm:  Everything  a 
man  needs  from  clothing  to  tools — 
everything  for  the  farm  and  farmer's 
use.  Everything  at  guaranteed  lowest 
prices 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  > 


We  Want  You 
to  Have  this  Book 

Our  customers  will  be  sent  their 
catalogues  as  usual.  We  want  you, 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  who  do 
not  buy  at  Ward's,  also  to  have  a 
copy. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  great 
new-old  institution  of  Montgomery 
Ward  6s  Co.,  the  advantages  it  offers 
you,  and  the  money  it  can  save  you. 

We  want  you  to  learn  for  yourself 
the  spirit  of  Ward's — alert,  progres-  . 
sive,  and  marching  with  the  leaders  J? 
among  all  the  low-price  making  " 
business  houses  of  America.  <r 

One  copy  of  thisj  our  Golden  » 
Jubilee  Catalogue,  is  Yours  S 
FREE.  It  will  go  to  you  S 
simply  for  the  asking.  J1 
Fill  in  the  coupon  * 

below-  "  MONTGOMERY 

*         WARD  &  CO. 
Mall  this  Coupon    m  Portland,  Ore. 

to  Portland  Ore.  m 

J'     (Mall  this  coupon  to 
m  .        Portland.  Ore.) 
S  Pleiu  mill  my  copy  of  Ward! 
m    sotb  Anniversary  CiUlogue. 


66-H 


To 


Chimco 

Kansas  City 


Portland,  Ore. 


Fort  Worth  * 
St.  Paul       m  Address 
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JpOHTY -THREE  yeart  ago  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  I. 
1  ventor  of  the  telephone,  wrote  this  inspired  forecast:  "It  it 
conceivable  that  cables  of  telephone  wires  could  be  laid  under- 
ground or  suspended  overhead,  communicating  by  branch  wires) 
with  private  dwellings,  country  houses,  shops,  manufacturers, 
etc.,  and  a  man  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  commurweate 
OP  word  of  mouth  with  another  in  a  distant  place." 
At  the  right,  an  old  print  of  Bell  lecturing  on  telephony,  1077. 


Foresight 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  telephone  was  still  in 
its  experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few  wires  strung  around 
Boston,  the  men  back  of  the  undertaking  foresaw  a  universal 
system  of  communication  that  would  have  its  influence  upon  all 
phases  of  our  social  and  commercial  life. 

They  had  a  plan  of  organization  capable  of  expansion  to 
meet  the  growth  they  foresaw ;  and  their  wisdom  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  that  plan  which  they  established  when  tele- 
phones were  numbered  by  dozens  is  efficient  now  when 
telephones  are  numbered  by  millions. 

This  foresight  has  advanced  the  scientific  development  of  the 
art  of  telephony  to  meet  the  multiplied  public  requirements.  It 
has  provided  for  funds  essential  to  the  construction  of  plant;  for 
the  purchase  of  the  best  materials  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms ;  for  the  training  of  employees  to  insure  skilled  operators ; 
for  the  extension  of  service  in  anticipation  of  growth,  with  the 
purpose  that  no  need  which  can  be  foreseen  and  met  will  find 
the  Bell  System  unprepared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  pioneers  has  been  developed  into 
a  science  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed,  so  that  the  plan- 
ning of  future  operations  has  become  a  function  of  the  Bell 
System.  This  is  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  telephone  service  in  the  world. 


"  Bell  System  " 
Amj£ic£n'TeTXphone_j\nq  tecegraph  Company 
.And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


A|o£ernIiTi^ 

Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  and  ^\ 
suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation  systems  ^ 
for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity,  equipped  to 
manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair  price. 

Martin  Iron>Vbi«ks 

East  28$  St.  x  Los  Angeles.  Cal.-' 


SAVES 
l  WATER 
LAND 

\  LABOR] 


Large  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  In  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees. 
Small  Fruits,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses, 
Vines,  Perennial  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Fully  equipped  Landscape 
Department.  Planting  plans  furnished  for  residence  grounds, 
large  estates,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc.,  also  Tree  Surgery  done. 
All  stock  and  work  the  best.  Write  today  stating  your  needs. 
OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Orenco,  Ore. 

Opportunities  for  More  Salesmen  


Out-Door  Violet  Growing 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  violets  seldom  are 
grown  in-doors.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  summer  fogs,  and  gen- 
erally cool  climatic  condition,  the 
coast  regions  are  almost  ideal  for  out- 
door violet  culture. 

In  the  interior,  however,  more  care 
must  be  exercised.  Here  the  violet  bed 
must  be  protected  from  hot  winds  and 
sun,  a  mulch  must  be  provided,  and  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water  Is  re- 
quired, as  well  as  a  more  strenuous 
fight  against  disease. 

The  violet  is  a  plant  that  demands 
cool  climatic  conditions  and  a  cool  soil, 
enriched  with  a  "cool"  fertilizer.  (A 
cool  mertillzer  may  be  provided  In  the 
form  of  well  retted  cow  manure.) 
BEST  SOIL  FOR  VIOLETS 

A  moderately  heavy  loam  that  does 
not  bake,  enriched  with  well-rotted 
cow  manure  Is  considered  one  of  the 
best  soils  for  out-door  violet  culture. 
Often  it  is  advisable  to  spade  a  little 
lime  into  soil  which  has  a  tendency 
to  become  sour.  The  bed  should  be 
prepared  two  or  three  weeks  before 
planting,  when  the  manure  and  lime 
are  added. 

Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of 
ground  bone  Is  added  to  the  soil  when 
natural  fertilizer  Is  not  available.  How- 
ever, too  much  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
will  make  the  violets  run  to  leaves 
and  stems;  in  fact,  the  foliage  becomes 
quite  rank  in  growth  and  flowers  are 
seldom  produced.  The  violet  bed,  well 
prepared  and  carefully  planted  as  to 
situation  and  selection  of  variety,  will 
last  for  several  years. 

When  a  new  bed  is  to  be  planted, 
select  a  new  situation  If  possible. 
However,  If  this  is  not  possible,  dig 
up  the  old  bed,  discarding  the  old  soil 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  and  fill- 
ing the  bed  with  new  soil. 

SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES 

Most  of  our  well-known  varieties  do 
well  near  the  coast.  The  Marie  Louise, 
however,  is  not  grown  successfully  in 
the  coastal  regions.  It  does  best  In 
the  Interior,  where  protection  against 
the  heat  is  afforded. 

When  planting  violets  inland,  use 
lighter  soil.  The  Marie  Louise  does 
best  In  a  sandy  loam,  this  being 
especially  true  when  It  Is  planted  In 
the  Interior,  as  the  sandy  soil,  when 
protected  from  the  sun  to  a  certain 
extent.  Is  much  cooler  than  a  heavier 
soil.  Any  varieties  that  you  plant  in 
the  Interior  should  be  chosen  carefully. 
The  Giant  does  not  do  well  In  the  In- 
terior, requiring  a  cool,  moist  tempera- 
ture at  all  times  for  successful  bloom- 
ing. 

The  Marie  Louise  Is  double,  violet 
blue  and  very  fragrant.  Its  stems  are 
not  so  long  or  straight  as  the  Giant 
or  Princess  of  Wales,  however.  The 
Princess  of  'Wales  Is  a  dark  blue,  well 
suited  to  the  coastal  regions.  The 
Swanley  White  is  pure  white,  double, 
very  fragrant,  also  best  suited  to  a 
lighter  soil;  It  does  well  In  the  interior. 

When  choosing  a  violet  for  Its  value 
In  bunching,  either  the  Giant  or  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Is  very  good.  These 
violets  are  considered  "good  keepers." 
The  Viola  Odorata  Is  a  sweet-scented 
violet.  The  California  yellow  violet  Is 
a  native  of  our  State.  It  should  be 
Included  in  our  garden  of  flowers. 


Propagation  and  Cultivation 
of  Violets 


VIOLETS  are  propagated  In  three 
ways:  The  most  popular  method 
Is  by  the  use  of  cuttings  from  healthy 
runners.  In  mld-wlnter,  the  violet 
sends  out  long  shoots.  These  take  root 
and  start  a  small  plant;  then  in  early 
spring,  they  are  cut  from  the  main 


plant,  dug  up  and  set  out  to  become 
producers  of  flowers. 

Select  only  the  runners  that  grow 
from  vigorous  parent  plants.  Set 
young  plants  in  boxes  filled  with  one 
part  clean  sand,  one  part  loam  and  one 
part  well-rotted  cow  manure.  In  lata 
spring,  transfer  to  their  permanent  bed. 

Another  means  of  propagaUon,  1* 
the  division  of  the  root  system  from 
healthy  plants.  Set  these  in  the  pro- 
pagation boxes,  using  the  same  soil 
mixture  as  advised  for  cuttings,  or 
young  violet  plants. 

Violets  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings made  from  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
or  the  un-rooted  sections  of  the  root. 
Set  these  out  In  propagation  boxes 
filled  with  clean  sand,  never  allowing 
the  sand  to  become  dry.  This  method 
Is  not  the  best,  however.  It  destroys 
the  parent  plant  and  also  produces 
plants  that  deteriorate  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  produced  from  the 
runners.  The  Viola  Odorata,  which  Is 
the  mother  of  all  violets,  produces  seed 
as  means  of  reproduction. 

SETTING  OUT  PLANTS 

The  soil  must  be  prepared  thor- 
oughly before  planting  time.  The  best 
time  to  set  out  young  plants  Is  in  May. 
Set  them  about  a  foot  apart,  and  give 
a  thorough  watering.  This  first  year,  , 
give  them  quantities  of  water  until 
■the  rains  begin.  As  soon  as  violets 
begin  blooming,  pick  them,  or  they 
will  soon  stop  blooming.  In  the  home  ' 
garden  they  should  be  picked  thor- 
oughly once  a  week.  The  florists, 
however,  must  pick  them  much  oftener. 
After  setting  out  young  plants,  replace 
as  soon  as  possible  those  that  die. 
New  plants  should  be  planted  every 
four  years.  By  this  time,  the  old  ones 
will  begin  failing. 

WHEN  TO  WITHHOLD  WATER 

In  California,  violets  will  bloom  al- 
most the  year  around  If  given  proper 
care.  All  of  the  month  of  July  and 
half  of  August,  water  should  be  with- 
held. The  violet  bed  then  should  bo 
"cleaned  up."    Burn  all  litter. 

In  the  Interior,  and  semi-tropical  re- 
gions after  the  violet  bed  has  had  Its 
"yearly"  going  over,  mulch  with  a  clean 
layer  of  straw  and  well-rotted  man- 
ure. In  the  middle  of  August,  give  the 
bed  a  thorough  soaking.  After  this, 
keep  it  well  watered  until  the  next 
rest-period.  During  the  winter,  how- 
ever, when  there  are  frequent  rains, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  Irrigate  so  often. 

VIOLET  "SUCKERS" 

Farmers  "sucker"  their  corn.  So 
must  we  "sucker"  the  violet  or  the 
parent  plant  will  fall.  Soon,  the  violet 
bed  will  become  a  string  of  woody 
crowns.  Cut  the  suckers,  or  runners 
off  close  to  the  parent  plant.  If  new 
stock  Is  desired,  let  the  suckers  grow, 
then  use  them  for  new  material.  After 
they  are  cut  from  the  parent  plant,  the 
latter  will  soon  recuperate.  When  the 
violet  bed  Is  "thin,"  the  suckers  often 
are  cut  from  the  parent  plant  and  al- 
lowed to  grow.  Quite  often  after  the 
blooming  season  Is  over,  and  the  rest 
period  at  hand,  the  violets  are 
"suckercd"  and  the  little  plants  set 
out  In  "homes"  of  their  own. 

They  should  be  kept  In  propagating 
boxes,  which  can  be  protected  from 
heat  and  wind  most  easily.  In  October 
they  should  be  ready  for  thetr  per- 
manent home.  Treat  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  cuttings  taken  in 
spring.  One  advantage  In  starting 
plants  at  this  time,  is  that  of  time 
saving.  The  violet  bed  must  be 
cleaned  during  the  rest  period,  so  one 
may  save  time  in  removing  the  runners 
at  the  same  time  for  propagation. 


Violet  Diseases  and  How  to 
Combat  Them 

IF  THE  violet  bed  is  kept  well  wa- 
tered and-  clean,  disease  of  any  kind 
has  a  much  less  chance  of  "getting 
hold."  However,  at  times,  peculiar 
weather  conditions  and  other  factors 
will  cause  a  violet  bed  to  fall.  The 
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See  how  the  WOLVERINE 

The  1000  Mile  Shoe 

lives  up  to  its  name 


most  common  diseases  of  the  violet 
are  wilt,  or  stem-rot,  and  "spot  dis- 
ease." The  red  spider  is  the  principal 
insect  pest. 

Wilt  or  stem-rot  usually  is  caused 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  same  soil 
bed,  infection  from  the  cutting  bed 
where  unclean  sand  had  been  used, 
or  from  plants  that  have  been  propa- 
gated from  crowns  of  an  old  plant  In- 
fested with  this  disease. 

It  causes  the  plants  to  shrivel  and 
die  during  the  summer.  The  only  ef- 
fective method  of  combatting  it,  is  re- 
moval of  all  infected  plants  and  a 
thorough  "clean-up"  of  the  bed.  If  the 
entire  bed  Is  infected,  dig  it  up  and 
burn  all  plants.  Do  not  use  for  pro- 
pagation suckers  from  infected  stock. 
Begin  the  new  bed  with  new  soil  and 
new  stock. 

Spot  disease  spreads  rapidly  if  not 
combatted  Immediately.  This  causes 
tiny  yellow  spots,  surrounded  by  trans- 
parent rings.  These  grow  until  they 
grow  into  each  other.  Later  they  turn 
black.  After  turning  black,  the  dis- 
ease spores  ripen  and  will  be  spread 
to  other  plants  by  the  wind.  To  com- 
bat this  disease,  carefully  remove  all 
Infected  leaves  and  burn.  Be  very 
\  careful  to  prevent  water  from  stand- 
ing on  the  leaves  and  foliage.  If  wa- 
ter Is  used  to  wash  the  leaves,  use  It 
on  a  windy  day  when  they  will  dry 
quickly.  I  have  used  a  heavy  spray 
at  this  time.  This  washes  all  ripened 
spores  to  the  ground.  A  layer  of  clean 
river  sand  under  the  plants  will  help 
to  prevent  diseases  from  spreading. 

Other  diseases,  such  as  scald,  wart 
disease  and  root-galls  are  treated  in 
a  like  manner,  strict  attention  being 
paid  to  cleanliness.  Old  beds  and 
plants  are  most  susceptible  to  disease. 

Red  spider  dwarfs  the  plants,  turns 
them  yellow  and  ends  by  killing  them 
If  not  controlled.  A  strong  spraying, 
when  plants  are  in  full  leaf  often  will 
rid  them  of  red  spider.  During  the 
rest  period,  remove  all  foliage  infested 
with  red  spider  and  burn  it. 

Our  Gardens  In  March 

IN  THE  semi-tropical  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, sweet  peas,  asters,  celosia, 
centaurea,  dianthus,  marigolds,  balsam, 
zinnias,  shasta  daisies,  verbenas  and 
calliopsis  are  scheduled  to  be  sown 
and  transplanted  in  March.  The  coast 
region  planters  still  must  furnish  pro- 
tection against  the  cold  winds.  In 
this  section  the  above  list  may  be  fol- 
lowed if  all  plant  beds  are  protected 
from  winds  until  they  are  well-estab- 
lished. 

In  the  interior,  do  not  set  out  young 
plants  unless  frosts  are  over.  Sweet 
peas,  poppies,  coreopsis,  candy-tuft 
and  alyssum  may  be  sown  or  trans- 
planted outdoors  in  most  sections  of 
the  interior. 

The  bulbs  for  March  are  tube-roses, 
gladiolus,  dahlias,  cannas  and  callas. 
These  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
possible,  especially  In  sections  where 
the  summer  is  early.  Along  the  coast, 
bulb  planting  Is  not  necessarily  a 
"rushing  matter." 


Col 
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'T'HE  Coleus  is  one  of  our  prettiest, 
brlght-foliaged  house  plants,  and 
one  of  the  most  easily  grown.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  with  all  shades 
and  shapes  of  leaves.  They  may  be 
started  from  seed  or  cuttings.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere and  are  susceptible  to  frost.  In 
starting  the  seed,  follow  the  directions 
given  for  Calceolarias. 

Cuttings  will  root  readily  in  water 
or  wet  sand,  if  taken  during  the  warm 
months,  or  If  kept  In  the  winter  In  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees.  They  show 
their  brilliant  colorings  best  when 
grown  in  a  sunny  situation.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  Coleus  is  a  mixture  of 
leaf-mold  and  coarse  sand,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  old  cow  manure,  aoddy  loam 
and  sand. 
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More  Than  3000  Miles 

of  the  hardest  kind  of  wear 

Pipe  line  walkers  have  to  inspect  every  foot  of  the  miles  of  pipe  lines  that 
carry  crude  oil  from  the  oil  fields  to  the  great  refineries,  often  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  They  walk  over  all  kinds  of  country,  through  mud  and 
slush,  over  rocks  and  gravel,  through  briars  and  brush — the  very 
hardest  walking  and  the  roughest  going,  where  shoes  are  put  to 
terrific  strains  and  subjected  to  the  most  destructive  use.  Yet  this 
pipe  line  walker's  WOLVERINE  SHOES  have  already  ' 
given  him  3000  miles  of  wear  and  are  good  enough  to  wear 
until  he  gets  his  new  pair.  Wherever  shoes  are 
needed  that  will  stand  the  gaff,  that  will  give 
comfort,  ease  and  good  wear  for  months  and 
months,  there  The  WOLVERINE  1000  Mile 
Shoe  is  the  shoe  to  own. 


Only  Shoe  that  is  ALL 
Horsehide 


3EHB9H 


The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Research,  after  countless  tests,  found  that  horse- 
hide  is  the  toughest  wearing  leather  on  earth.  The  WOLVERINE,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  shoe  made  of  horsehide  through  and  through, 
soles  and  uppers.  The  same  leather  that  is  used  to  cover  baseballs,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ONLY  leather  that  can  stand  the  hard  knocks.  Yet  we  tan 
it,  by  our  secret  double-tanning  process,  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  of 
kid.  You  will  say  that  The  WOLVERINE  is  not  only  the  best  wearing 
work  shoe  on  earth,  but  it  is  the  most  comfortable,  the  easiest  on  the  feet. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  WOLVERINE  SHOES  write  to  us  and  we'll  tell 
you  where  you  can  get  them  or,  if  there  is  no  Wolverine  dealer  in  your 
locality,  will  see  you  are  supplied.  Write  for  catalog.  USE  THE  COUPON. 

THE  MICHIGAN  SHOEMAKERS,  Dept.  125,  Rockford,  Mich. 


Horsehide  through 
and  through 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


THE  MICHIGAN  SHOEMAKERS 

Dept. '  125.  Rockford,  Mlcbican 
Please  advise  me  what  dealer  in  my  district  sells  the 
WOLVERINE  1000  Mile  Shoe,  or  failing  to  have  a  dealer 
here,  mail  me  your  catalog, 


Name  

Address  or  It.  F.  D  

P.  O.,  County  and  State. 


My  Dealer's  Name  and  Address . 


"When  Buying  Land" 

A  free  bulletin  giving  essential  points 
to  consider  by  \. 

R.  S.  RAVEN  CO. 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURISTS 

614  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
"Nothing  to  sell  but  SERVICE" 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Berries  and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

GROWN  and  shipped  DIRECT  from  my 
LARGE  BERRY  FARMS  and  NURSERIES 
here  of  over  100  acres.  ALL  SELECT  plants 
from  IMPROVED  strains  of  RECORD  PRO- 
DUCING vines. 

25  Tears  of  Practical  Experience. 

Bend  fer  PRICE  LIST. 

M.  J.  MONIZ,  Berry  Specialist. 
Sebaotopol,  California. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Advertisement*  must  reach  ua  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Chanjre 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  mast  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
uwne.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


RANCHES  FOR  SALE 


12500  CASH  buys  SO1-,  acres  Improved  land 
In  Apple  Valley,  Mojave  River  Irrigation 
District,  8  miles  east  of  Vlctorville.  Worth 
$5000.  Would  be  cheap  at  $10,000,  when 
water  comes  In.  Four-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  houses,  well,  pumping  plant  and 
some  household  furniture.  Water  unusually 
good.  Decomposed  granite  soil.  Highly  pro- 
ductive apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards  near 
by.  Ideal  climate  for  weak  lungs  and  sen- 
sitive throats.  Will  cure  asthma.  Price  le3s 
than  cost  of  Improvements.  Land  a  gift  at 
this  figure.  Owner  In  poor  health  and  needs 
the  money.  Act  quickly.  It's  a  sacrifice 
that's  not  offered  every  day.  M.  A.  Qrafflin, 
909  East  Edgeward  Road.  Los  Angeles.  

MOUNTAIN  RANCH  for  sale,  196  acres.  60 
acres  first  class  fruit  land;  50  acres  suitable 
for  grain,  balance  good  grazing  land,  $4000 
worth  of  oak  timber.  $1000  worth  of  other 
woods,  25  acres  partly  cleared.  36  acres  hog 
and  cattle  fenced.  44  acres  cattle  fenced;  12 
acres  cross  fenced  and  partly  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  some  In  bearing.  Plenty  of 
water.  Four  room  house,  small  store  house, 
pump  house  and  pig  pen.  4  H.  P.  gas  en- 
gine. Price  $4000.  Frank  Mason,  owner. 
Badger,  Tulare  County.  Cal.  

40-ACRE  ranch,  3»  acres  bearing  apples, 
all  commercial  varieties.  Trees  6  and  8 
years  old.  Good  6-room  house,  buildings, 
fencing.  Main  road  2%  miles  Cour  D'  Alene. 
Idaho.  Population  10,000,  near  noted  large 
lake  resort,  boating,  fishing,  hunting.  Won- 
derful scenery  and  climate.  Price  only 
$8500,  clear.  Make  offer  cash,  or  trade. 
Will  divide.  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  242,  Ingle- 
wood,  Cal. 

OREGON — Bargain.  A  fine  13-acre  apple 
orchard,  planted  to  Delicious,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Jonathans,  11  years  old;  run- 
ning water;  well  located  on  good  county 
road,  one  mile  from  good  educational  town. 
This  would  make  an  ideal  fruit  and  poultry 
ranch.  For  further  particulars  and  price, 
write  Box  G,  PHILOMATH,  Benton  County, 
Oregon.  

FOR  SALE — 42V4-acre  ranch,  Inyo  County. 

Good  house,  garage,  25-lnch  gravity  water 
right.  About  15  acres  alfalfa,  more  can  be 
put  In.  Suitable  for  apples,  pears.  Well  lo- 
cated on  Lincoln  Highway.  Might  exchange 
for  Southern  California.     Whittlesey,  1218 

Marconi  Ave..  Huntington  Park.  ,■ 

FOR  SALE — Homestead,   60  acres.   In  Bell 

Mountain  district.  Seven  miles  eaat  of 
Vlctorville.  Small  house,  barn,  5  acres 
fenced.  Adjacent  to  big  producing  fruit 
ranches.  $15.00  per  acre.  George  S.  Wheat- 
ly,  1670  East  20th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

LANDHr^oTn^ATEi 

KUR  SALE — Irrigated  land,  rich,  warm  soil. 

Avocados,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons  and 
other  tender  fruit  and  vegetables  were  un- 
hurt by  the  recent  cold.  For  money  making 
here  Is  surely  your  one  opportunity.  Terms 
are  10  per  cent  cash  and  10  per  cent  yearly. 
BUY  NOW 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY. 

By  E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Manager. 
Broadway  5396.  ,  1453*. 

912  Garland  Bldg..  740  S.  Broadway. 
 Los  Angeles.  California.  

IRRIGATED  FRUIT  LAND — Fruit  makes 
California  the  "Safe  Farming"  State.  Ir- 
rigation makes  fruit  farming  safe.  We  offer 
Irrigated  bottom  land,  best  for  big  yields 
of  fruit,  at  liberal  terms.  We  have  a  real 
opportunity  for  you.  SUTTER  BASIN  COM- 
PANY, 304  California  Fruit  Building,  Sac- 

ramento,  Cal.  

AT  San  Joaquin.  Fresno  County.  Forty 
acres  In  alfalfa,  no  buildings,  good  Irriga- 
tion system.  Price  $14,000;  $1700  cash,  bal- 
ance $52.50  and  interest  per  month.  Will 
consider  clear  Los  Angeles  property  up  to 
$3000  with  cash  payment.  Address  owner, 
P.  O.  Box  776.  Reedley,  Cal. 

WANT  TO  TRADE  80  acres  or  part,  $75  per 
acre.  Unimproved  irrigation  district, 
Washington,  elevation  about  870  feet,  for 
California  property.  Will  assume  or  pay 
some  cash.  Box  413.  Broderick.  Cal. 

T?aT?ms~wa!ited" 


FARM    WANTED — Wanted,    to    hear  from 
owner  of  a  farm  for  sale.     Give  lowest 
price  and  full  particulars.     L.  Jones.  Box 
837.  Olney,  III.  


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale'   give    particulars  and    lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  110th  street.  Chippewa  Falls, 

Wisconsin.  

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers Will  deal  with  owners  only.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Nown.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 
WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars. D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


LAND  WANTED 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
■ale.    O.  K.  Hawley.  Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


32  ACRES,  paved  boulevard  near  Perrls,  80 
miles  Los  Angelea  Level,  In  crop.  Fair 
6-room  house,  outbuildinga  All  fenced. 
Beautiful  view.  Ideal  for  turkeys,  chlckena 
Domestic  water.  (Not  alfalfa  proposition.) 
$3260.00,  $1250  will  handle.  Price  Includes 
good  team,  some  Implements.  Frank  Para- 
more,  Hyde  Park,  Cal. 


MY  10-acre  producing  Naval  and  Valencia 
grove,   only   15   miles  from   Los  Angeles 
foothill  district  In  Arcadia,  9-room  modern 
home.  Most  every  convenience.  Magnificent 

view.  Beautiful  grounda  An  Ideal  home.  Im- 
provements alone  worth  $15,000.  Sacrifice 
for  $24,000,  one-third  cash.  Write  owner. 
Box  107.  Arcadia. 


FOR  SALE — 80  acres  good  land  all  under 
irrigation.  Close  to  excellent  prune  or- 
chard. Close  to  good  schools  and  railroad. 
$125  per  acre.  Terms.  Box  12,  Route  3. 
Chico.  Cal. 


OKLAHOMA   farms.    Write   for  free  agri- 
cultural   booklet.      Board    of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

REAL  ESTATE — Sale  or  Exchange 

FARM  Exchanges — Contains  listings  . farms, 
lands,   large  or  small   tracts.     Copy  for 
stamp.  Address  Frank  Dike,  Box  792,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  

PHOTO  FINISHING 


NOTHING  FREE 

But   look  at  my  prices. 

Developing  and  6  Prints 

27c. 
Any  Size. 

You  know  good  work  when  you  see  It. 
Give  me  a  trial. 
SEND  NEGATIVE  AND  40c  for  8x10 
ENLARGEMENT 

WAGAR,  Ukiah,  Cal.,  Dept.  A 

KODAK,    CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES" 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

PHOTOPLAYS— STORIES 

Copy  America's  leading  magazine  for  writ- 
ers of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs.  In- 
structive, helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  698  But- 
ler Bldg^^inclnnatlL  

SPECIAL — Weanlings  sired  by  a  son  of  King 
Orion  Jr..  who  was  second  prize  winner 
at  the  National  Swine  Show,  1919.  and  grand 
champion.  San  Francisco  Land  Show.  1919. 
H.  E.  BOUDIER.  Napa,  Cal. 

"TtveIjt^dcIc^m^ 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 

Fine  stock  for  starting  a  herd.  Ed 
Thomas.  Rodeo,  Ca%  


GOOD  FAMILY  milk  goats,  $25  to  $60.  Rus- 
sell Goat  Ranch,  Callstoga,  Cal. 

ZZZZZ^P^jKZ^^y^ 

WANTED — SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries.  Inc..  Albany,  Oregon. 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  auto- 
washers  one  Saturday.    Profits  $2.50  each. 
Square    deal.      Particular!    free.  RLVLER 
CO.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

"  ""^  H^IT^WAl!ff^D^^~^ 

BECOME  Government  Railway  Mail  Clerks. 

$133-$192  month.  Steady.  Men-boys,  over 
17.  List  Government  positions  free.  Write 
today  sure.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B- 
126.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ZZZZ^ZZZJ9^999ZZZZZZZZ^Z 

TOBACCO.  1919  leaf,  select  chewing.  3 
pounds.  $1;  ten,  $3;  chewing  and  smoking, 
ten.  $2.50>.  Regular  making  ten,  $1.50; 
scraps,  inserts  and  dip,  100,  $5.00.  Guar- 
anteed.   Producers  Distributors,  Murray,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY    homespun    smoking  tobacco. 

aged  in  bulk,  mellow  and  sweet.  10  lbs.. 
$1.50;  20  lbs..  $2.75.  Tobacco  Growers' 
Union.  Lynnvllle.  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
5  lbs..   $1.26;   16  lbs..   $2.50;   20  lbs.,  $4. 
Farmers'  Union.  Mayfleld.  Ky. 

Educational" 
Learn 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
by  Mail 

For  terms  write  Miss  Edna  L  Kelley, 
Mariposa,  California. 


DRAIN  TILE 


FOR  SALE — 800  three-Inch  drainage  tile  at 
four  cents  per  foot,  also  200  drainage*  tile, 
ranging  from  4  to  6  Inches.  L.  8.  Clark, 
corner  8th  ava.  and  <3rd  St.,  Hyde  Park.  Cal. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  GARDEN 
 STOCK  

ROSES,  vines   shrubs  and  ornamental  trees 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for  new  catalog  and 
FREE  offer.  An  absolutely  reliable  nursery 
establishment. 

EAST  LAWN  NURSERY. 
Box  418.  Rout*  2.  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

WRSEWTR^ETAT^DnPLATjfs^ 


CAROB  > 


A  beautiful  evergreen  ornamental  tree. 
Produces  hundreds  of  pounds  of  richest 
fruit  grown.  40  to  60  per  cent  sugar  guaran- 
teed, 6  to  12  per  cent  protein.  Unsurpassed 
for  windbreaks.  A  fine  street  tree.  Learn 
more  about  this  wonderful  tree  by  sending 
for  our  circular  on  the  carob. 

Original  Carob  Nursery 

Rt.   2.  Box  60.  San  Bernardino.  Cal. 

FREE — Genuine       Mexican  Resurrection. 

green  fern-like  plant.  Lasts  for  years. 
Sell  only  ten  perfumed  sachet  packages  at 
10c  each.  Return  money,  plant  then  sent 
postpaid.  Send  no  money  now.  Order  to- 
day. The  Wells  Sales  Service.  Richmond. 
Cal.  

RELIABLE  TREES,  grape  vines,  grape  cut- 
tings, berry  plants,  etc.,  etc..  at  a  FAIR 
PRICE.  Write  us  list  of  your  wants.  We 
ship  on  approval  and  allow  full  Inspection 
before  payment.  J.  F.  Miller  &  Sons,  Healds- 
burg.  Calif.   


BERRY  PLANTS.  Grapes.  Rhubarb,  Roses, 
annual  and  perennial  flowering  plants  by 
post.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  list. 
Geo.  H.  Hopkins.  153  South  Hartwick  Ave., 
Eagle  Rock.  Cal.  

CHOICE  Strawberry,  Loganberry.  Raspberry 
and  other  plants.    Lowest  prices.  Send  for 
complete    list.     Ward    K.    Richardson,  193 

Hickory,  Salem.  Oregon.  

FOR  SALE — Al  Cuthbert  raspberry  plants. 
$12.50  per  M.  F.  o.  b.  Alvadore,  Oregon. 
E.  P.  Saunders. 

CORY'8  THORN  LESS  BLACKBERRY — Se- 
lected well-rooted  tips.  $2.40  per  doz.,  $16 
per  100,  $120  per  1000;  60  at  100  rate,  500 
at  1000  rate.  Black  Zante  currant  grape 
Panaritl),  heavy  2-yr.  vines.  $6  per  .100. 
Packed  free. 

v  SYLVAN  NURSERIES. 

Lincoln  Highway,   Rosevtlle.  Calif. 

CORY  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
BERRY PLANTS— Greatest  horticultural 
achievement  of  the  century.  Vines  hardy, 
thocnless,  producing  Immense  crops  of  lus- 
cious berries.  I,  $1;  12.  $2;  100.  $15;  1000. 
$125.  Frank  nrev.  Rt.  1.  Box  445,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  

CORY     Thomless     Blackberry.  Delicious. 

Very  large  and  early.  You  get  strong, 
well-rooted  plants,  true  to  name  from  Pion- 
eer Grower.  Wm.  Mortenson.  Rt.  1,  Lodl,  Cal. 

CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY.  12  ex- 
tra large  plants,  $2.26  postpaid.  Satisfac- 
tion    guaranteed.      Illustrated     price  list. 
Write  Chas.  E.  Mortensen,  Lodl,  Cal. 

^ZZ^^^^^Zf^^f^ZZT- 

FOR   8ALE — Mountain    Grown  Strawberry 
Plants.    Carolina,  $2  per  hundred.  Etters- 
burg,   8C — 1.60.    Klondike  and  Brandywlne. 
$1  per  hundred  by  mall  postpaid.    B.  Bryan, 

Camp  Baldy.  Cal.  

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS  —  Happy  Valley 
Marshall  Strong  northern  plants,   $8  per 
thousand,  $1  per  hundred,  f.  o.  b.  Happy 
Valley  Berry  Fruit  Assn.,  Redding,  Calif. 

I     HAVE     Oregon     Improved  Strawberry 
plants  for  sale,  75c  per  100.  W.  Kalthoff. 
Box  211.  Occidental,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

PROGRESSIVE  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants.  $1.60  hundred.    Sam  Morell,  Rt.  2, 

Canby.  Oregon.  

NEW  OREGON  and  Ettersburg  121  Straw- 
berry plants,  $6 — 1000.  Large  vigorous  and 
healthy.    Christian  Arnesln.  Canby,  Oregon. 

^fieTd^an^^a^d^n^seeds^ 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  for  sale.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  producer  and  save  money. 
Small  quantity  highest  grade  seed  yet  for 
sale  by  the  largest  producer  of  the  State. 
Quality  and  variety  guaranteed.  Price  15c 
per  lb.,  postage  extra.  Cheaper  rates  on 
100  pound  lots.  Write  for  sample.  I  also 
receive  orders  for  the  new  annual  Hubam. 
George  Forest.  Standlsh.  Calif. 

GRAPES 

THOMPSON  SEEDLESS — A  few  thousand, 
strictly  first  class  roted  vines.  $36  per 
thousand.  J.  Murray,  Rt.  1,  Box  14,  Van 
N'uys.  Cal.  

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
WANTED 

"aT^TEN^iON  MPT  FRUIT  AND  VEg7 
STABLE  GROWER8 — We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of*  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Get  In   touch   with  us  by  wire  or  letter. 

Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co..  Gallup. 

New  Mexico. 

_^ENGINEjSRJNG__ 

GET  maximum  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing 8ervlce  Company.  1816  Washington 
Building.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Mas  Met  With  Great 

Success 

I  have  met  with  very  great  Buccess 
in  advertising  lemons  and  walnuts 
through  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  both 
my  customers  and  I  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied In  every  way. — Ernest  Vlnce. 
8anta  Barbara,  Calif. 


NU^SE^Y^ND^A^p^N_^TC>aC 

NURSERY  STOCK — Prices  slaughtered  while 
they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved  French 
prune  tree,  10c:  pears.  20c;  grafted  walnuts, 
$1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get  In  on 
this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now.  31  years  in  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY   CO..  Carlton.  Oregon.  

DAHLIAS — The  most  wonderful  flower  that 
grows.  We  have  them  from  the  best  to 
the  cheapest.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Just 
Issued.  Dahlia  seed,  60  cents  per  packet. 
Archer's  Gardens.  Alhambra,  Calif. 

VALENCIA   ORANGE  TREES— Accoclatlon 
buds,  first-class  pedigreed  stock.  KET8CH- 
ER'S  NURSERY,  1101  E.  4th  St.,  Santa  Ana, 
Phone  572-W.  

WAGNER'S  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB — 
1  year:    Per  doz.,  50c:  per  hundred,  $$. 
2  years:  Per  doz..  $1;  per  hundred,  $7.  Cur- 
rier Bulb  Co.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

KCintTaThj^vTlrn^ 


REC.  BUTLER 


ORM  BUTLER 


PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
SALE 

House   paints    (22   shades)  $2.46  gal. 

Furniture  varnish   2.05  gal. 

Floor  and  every  purpose  varnish..  2.40  gal. 

Outside  white    2.50  gal. 

Floor  paints  (10  shades)   2.76  gal. 

White  or  Ivory  Enamel    1.60  gal. 

Flat   White   or   Ivory   1.26  gal. 

MAIL  ORDERS  8HIPPED  PROMPTLY 

UNITED  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

"The  Store  of  Personal  Service" 
660-70  MAIN  62J 


ROOFING  MATERIALS 


ROOFING    PAPER,    lsu.    complete.  1-ply. 
$1.26;  2-ply.  $1.60;  3-ply.  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint   $2  90 

Roof  paint,  special   40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANGELU8  ROOF  PAPER  Ac  PAINT  CO. 

Inc.,  768  South  San  Pedro  Street. 
Phone  Bdwy.  5401.  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

m!sc^lXaT?e6us"" 

MILK    RECORD    CHARTS    FREE.  Write 
ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.. 
for  a  year's  supply.    Sent  postpaid   to  any 
addreas  In  the  United  States  FREE.  Only 

a  few  left.  

KALAMAZOO  Malleable  Steel  Range,  white 

enamel   warming   closet,    oven  door  and 
splasher  back   thermometer,     towel  rack, 
water  tank,  etc.,  practically  new.  Whtttle- 
sey.  1218  Marconi  Ave..  Huntington  Park. 
LATEST  NOVELTIES— Useful  sample.  25c; 

circulars  sent  free.  Write  to  HAYES, 
H-210.   Sauaallto,  California. 

POWER  TRANSFORMERS  for  sale  or  rent. 

P^T^N?^\Tf^RNEYS  ~~ 


PATENTS— Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law,  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Flahburne,  339  McGill  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  

HAZARD   A  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  In  Southern  California.  Her- 
man Miller,  8  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.    Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  6th 
Floor  Central  Building.   Los  Angelea 

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BI.EWETT.  Sav- 
Ings  and  Loan  Bldg.,     Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  60  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 

patents. 

~  PERSONAL  

INFORMATION  WANTED 
Somewhere  In  the  outlying  districts  of  Los 
Angeles,  there  le  a  ranch  that  In  18U  had 
as  guests,  relatives  or  friends  from  Okla- 
homa. I  would  appreciate  getting  In  touch 
with  the  owner  of  this  ranch.  Address  W. 
J.  D-  care  J3RCHARD  and  FARM. 

TAXIDERM  Y^  FUR  DRESSING^ 

FURS  tanned,  made  up:    deer  heads,  game 
trophies   mounted.     H    F.    Lorquln.  860 
Pacific  Ave..  Santa,  Cruz,  Calif. 

^HJROP^A^T^C_£«DL^GES^ 

FT\E^"cTTtropra  et  I  c^Tres^tmsrrtjPTsT^rnR^ 
St.,  Los  Angelea.    Dt.  Cale,  President. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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POULTRY 
BABY  CHICKS 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  the 
big  thing  for  you  to  remember 
Is  QUALITY,  In  both  the  chick 
itself  and  the  parent  stock.  By 
Investigating  you  will  find  that 
f,  ~~T\fWi  I  our  chicks  are  In  a  class  by 
^i=£&tX~^L/  themselves;  for  we  have  abso- 
^^—^  lutely  the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable to  produce  them  and 
very  high  class  stock  from  which  we  get 
our  eggs,  and  then,  too,  we  know  how  to 
han  lie  and  deliver  chicks.  We  are  hatching 
every  week.  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
that  will  lay.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
that  are  well  bred  and  will  produce.  Send 
for  our  circular  and  prices  and  order  im- 
mediately for  1922  delivery. 

Orange  County  Hatchery 

 Santa  Ana,  Calif.  

Our  Prices  Are  Right  for 

SPRING  BABY  CHICKS 

And  you  cannot  beat  our  stock  anywhere 
In  the  State.    Why  not  write? 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY  ■ 

The  Laying  Strain. 

Custom  Hatch,  2c  Per  Egg 

We  have  the  capacity  for  you. 

STEELE'S  EGG  RANCH 

Phone  Gardena  Exchange  692 
Moneta,  California. 


OLD  MISSION  STRAIN  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Noted  for 
quality,  vitality,  fecundity.  Win- 
ners fo  highest  honors  at  re- 
cent shows.  Grand  matings  this 
season.  A  setting  of  eggs  will 
Improve  your  flock.  Descriptive 
booklet  free.  ALBERT  SLY, 
1842  (D)  Mlddleton  Place,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Blue  Andaluslan  Chicks  from 
prize  winning  stock,  28c  and  32c.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch,  $2.60.   Our  Andalusians 
are  rflf  money  makers.    They  lay  the  year 
around.    Chicks  from  our  eggs  are  not  re- 
lated, as  we  have  many  hundred  hens  scien- 
tifically selected  for  mating.     We  are  the 
largest  breeders  of  Andalusians  In  America. 
BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY 
South  Main  Avenue,  Baldwin.  Calif. 
Phone  Baldwin  Park  1016 


HEYING'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Again 
winning  highest  honors  Southern  Calif or- 
nla  Poultry  Show.  Santa  Ana  CV'siTifh" 
her  13-17  6th  Cock,  2nd  Cockerel,  2nd,  4th, 
6th  Hen  1st,  3rd  Pullet.  1st.  2nd  Pen.  Best 
female  in  show.  Color  and  shap« i  on  pullet, 
color  on  hen  and  also  champion  hen,at  Jef- 
ferson High  School  egg  laying  contest  stock 
and  eggs.  Write  your  wants.  Fred  He>ing, 
Anaheim.  Cal 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  apecialty  of  Bjrre|l 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years;  that  a  why 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows •  Cata 
log  free.    Vodden's  Rockery.  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 
NOW.  MARCH  DELIVERY.  ROCKS. 
REDS  AND  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  ALL 
HATCHED  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK.  MA- 
TURE BIRDS  FOR  SALE.  E.  A.  FISCHER 
POULTRY  RANCH,  BELLVERNON  AND 
EUCLID  AVE.,  COMPTON,  CAL 


BABY  CHICKS 
THAT  are  hatched  right  from  our  heavy 
laying  strain  of  Ferris  and  Hollywood 
Farm  White  Leghorns;  also  Brown  Leg- 
horns and  Barred  Rocks.  Our  prices  are 
right.  OAK  KNOLL  POULTRY  RANCH 
T.  E.  Blake.  Prop.,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHJ.CKS  from 
heavy  laying  stock.  Booking  orders  now 
for  Spring  1922  delivery.  Safe  arrival,  live, 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.    Reliable  since  1898. 

MUST    HATCH    INCUBATOR  CO.. 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma,  Calif 


FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  Shell  to 
Market,"  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrymen,  on  applica- 
tion to  COULSON  COMPANY,  Petaluma 
Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlx  from  Peta 
luma'a  heaviest  producing  stock.    We  guar 
antee  safe  arrival.    Literature  on  request 

PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
418  Sixth  St.  '   Petaluma.  Calif 


BROWN  and  White  Leghorn   baby  chick 
and   Rhode   Island   Reds   from  carefully 
selected,  heavy  laying  stocks.     Safe  arrival 
of  full  count,  live,  strong  chicks  guaranteed 
ANDERSON'S  HATCHERY.  Modesto.  Calif 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chix  from 
our  own  Bred-to-lay  stock.    Now  booking 
for  March  to  June  delivery.    Model  Poultry 
Farm  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop..  Corning.  Calif. 


WATCH    US    GROW.     Fall  chicks.  Rhod 

Island  Reds.  B.  Rocks,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Anconas.  E.  W.  Ohlen 
Campbell.  Calif.   


WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Trapnested 
stuck.  Booking  orders  for  now  and  future 
delivery.    Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunny 
vale,  Cal.  


PRIZE- WINNING  Light  Brahmas.  hens  and 
cockerel*,   (B,   (10,   (16   up.  Guaranteed 
hatching  eggs,  tl  and  (5.    No  baby'chlcks. 
F.  W.  Ode.  Uillbrae,  Cal. 


HOGANIZED   Rhode   Island   R»d   egg«  for 
hatching.  12  for  16.  (6  for  60.    Mrs.  T. 
Beechlng,  1671  W.  41th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


POULTRY^ 

THE  Redwing  Hatchery 
Incubates  250,000  eggs 
every  three  weeks,  being 
the  largest  and  finest 
equipped  electric  hatchery 
In  the  Southwest.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  Im- 
mediate and  future  deliv- 
ery of  all  the  popular 
breeds  of  Baby  Chicks.  Pe- 
kln,  Muscovy  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Baby  Turkeys;  also 
our  celebrated  strain  of  Oregon-Corvallis 
White  Leghorns.  We  can  supply  pullets  of 
all  kinds  at  all  times;  also  incubators  and 
brooders.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small  to 
receive  our  careful  attention.  Send  for  prices 

REDWING  HATCHERY 
2030  E.  Florence  Ave.      Tx>s  Angeles.  Cal. 


booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery.  Exeter.  Cal. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  den 
livery  and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
1  nformation 
write  for  free 
Poultry  Farm  & 


1922  MISSION  HATCHERY  1922 

Early  chicks  are  the  ones  that  pay  first 
and  best.  Our  special  letter  will  tell  why 
we  think  so.  Write  for  It  and  particulars  of 
our  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Our 
matings  are  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  strains, 
quality  good,  service  gdod;  reasonable  prices. 
Write  your  needs  and  see  if  we  cannot  get 
together. 

MISSION  HATCHERY 
  Box  7;  Campbell.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  the  best  flocks  In  the  val- 
ley. Book  orders  early  for  a 
certain  date.  Established  10 
years.  36,000-egg  capacity.  Send 
for  prices.    Visitors  welcome. 


The  White  Leghorn 
Hatchery 


961  EAST  SECOND  ST. 


POMONA,  CAL. 


BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Our  well-bred 
chicks,  hatched  under  ideal  conditions,  will 
make  producers  for  you.  Free  delivery  by 
parcel  post.    Write  for  prices. 

San  Diego  Co.  Hatchery, 

Rt.  1.  SAN  DIEGO.  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Eggs  for  hatching 
our  specialty.  Produced  right,  selected 
right,  shipped  right.  100  per  cent  fertility 
guaranteed.  A  laying  strain  of  proven  merit. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Send  for  folder 
"Secret  of  Success." 

CURTIS  WHITE  LEGHORN  RANCH 
Rt.  1,  Box  29.  Gardena,  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX 
LAYER.?  ARE  PAYERS 
Ours  pay.  Chlx  from  hens  tested  and 
mated  for  egg  production.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Prices  correspond  with  egg  prices. 
Denton  Poultry  Yards,  Box  3,  Campbell.  Cal. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatch- 
ing Eggs  from  Oakland  1921  Prize  Win- 
ners. Wonderful  color  and  type  In  Heavy 
Egg  Laying  Strain.  Mating  List  Free.  Mrs. 
W.  T.  WHEELER.  Orlnda  Park.  Berkeley, 
Calif.    Box  499-C. 


CALDWELL'S  REDS — Hatching  eggs  from 
my  trapnested  exhibition  breeders,  S3  and 
$5  per  15.  Choice  breeding  stock.  Write 
your  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S. 
Caldwell,  335-D  West  Broadway,  Glendale, 
Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS,  from 
Hoganlzed  hens,  well  mated.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67-C,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Speckled  Sussex  and  Buff  Min 

orcas,  hatching  eggs  from  prize  winning 
strain.  First  cock  each  variety  at  Oakland 
Show.  Sussex  (3.50  per  15:  Mlnorcas,  (3.50 
per  13.  A.  Adderly,  3546  Herman  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.     


S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  Daby  chicks,  from 
our  own  well  selected  stock,  bred  to  lay 
Now  taking  orders  for  spring  delivery 
Prices  on  request.  Gerica  &  Sarlch,  R.  F. 
D.  Box  316.  Sonoma.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  every  week.    Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorn.    Safe  arrival  and  satlsfac 
tlon  guaranteed.    Tobener  Hatchery.  Route 
2.  Box  306,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  Leghorn  Hatching  eggs  and  chlcka 
stock  trapnested  18  years  for  vitality,  pro 
ductlon  and  persistency,  circular  free.  Bonnie 
Brae  Farm,  Burbank,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg 

horns,  Hoganlzed.   No  dead  or  weak  onea 
charged  for.     Schellvllle  Hatchery.  Schell 
vllle,  Sonoma,  Cal.   


DARK   Cornish   prize   cockerels.  Hatching 
eggs   ft  price.     (804  Winter  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 


WHY  not  have  the  very 
best  Baby  Chicks  that 
money  can  buy.  We  have 
them,  also  ducklings  and 
baby  turkeys.  Incubators, 
brooders,  pullets,  feeds, 
remedies  and  all  sup- 
piles.  Send  for  price  list. 

HATCHERY 

Phone  61635 


320  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Start 
right  with  the  BEST 
— the  only  kind  we 
hatch.  All  varieties 
each  week.  Ducklings, 
turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Incubators,  bro  o  d  e  r  s, 
supplies  of  all  kinds.    Send  for  price  list. 

FANCIER'S  EXCHANGE, 

640  S6uth  Main,  Los  Angeles 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— The  M.  A. 
Warren  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
921.  12  hens  averaged  223  eggs.  Eggs, 
15,  (5  per  .setting,  mated  with  cockerels 
from  1921  record  pen.  Settings  from  the 
flock,  (2.50,  ex-prepaid  and  sealed  in  proper 
containers.  Send  cash  with  orders,  under 
registered  mall  to  avoid  delay  and  loss.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren,  P.  O.  Box  517, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  We  have  no  agents.  Yards 
at  36  Little  Delmas  ave.  Last  orders  can- 
celed If  the  output  Is  sold  for  each  month 


S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from 
trapnested  Tancred-  and  Tom  Barron 
roosters.  Their  mothers  have  an  egg  record 
of  close  to  300  per  year.  We  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  full  count.  16  years  ship- 
pers of  baby  chicks.  Literature  and  prices 
on  request.  Booking  orders  NOW  for  FALL 
a,n^PrRiNG  Cf  1922'  HICKS  ELECTRIC 
JUBILEE  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Route  2,  Box  22. 


BABY  CHICKS.  -EGGS— Hoganlzed  White 
,!rf.g n°r'ls  <n°ne  better).  Brown  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  Anconas,  Black  Mln- 
orcas and  Blue  Andalusians,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Free  folder.  Order  early. 
McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Rt.  1.  Box  216,  King  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif 


WE  are  now  booking  orders  for  S  C  White 
Leghorn  baby  chix  from  strong,  healty 
vigorous  stock,  bred  especially  for  heavy 
egg  production.  From  200  to  280  egg  strain 
If  you  want  strong,  healthy  baby  chix  place 
your  orders   with    the   Vineburg  Hatcherv 


PEb'vA^UM^  £AT„CHB,RY'  established  1902 
7  h.  W-   c'ark.    ChlcKs   every  Monday 
and.    Thursday.      White    and    Brown  Leg. 
horns  from  heavy  laying  free  range  stock 

full   ?™n  guarantee   8afe   arrival  and 

full   count   of  good,   strong  chicks  and  no 

LW    CLARK    Pet a"d  t«™» 

^-   w.  I  LARK.  Petaluma.  Cal.    Box  155. 


FOR  SALE— El  Centro  Hatchery,  lfc  acres 
on  highway,  city  limits.    Stock  buildings 
far  and  everything  for  (2800.    Owner  leav- 

Anrn  HB  ttCk  °J*nts-     Eggs,   March  and 

Bo^TVoSd.'cr per  settine-  °lk6r' 


PLACE  your  orders  with  us.  We  give  vou 
a  money-back  guarantee  on  our  pure-bred 
stock  of  Toulouse  geese  eggs.  (2.40  per  ( 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs  $4  set  10 
rate  on  lots.  Herrlck.  141B  Bellevue  ave ! 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 


«  °.kS'  tJ,Pekin     d"cklings.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas  from  heavi- 
est laying  stock.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Morgan's    Hatchery.    6    Wolfe    Street  San 
r  ran  clsco,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Tur- 
.hkfy  T°m8.\>„A  flw  beauties  at  (12.  Hens 
three  for  (20.  Now  booking  egg  orders 
Pause  Pheasantry.  Falroaks.  Calif 


ANCONAS.      Our    sixth    year.  Cockerels 
single  birds,  (2.50  and  (5.00.    Good  color 
plenty  of  pep.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A 
S.  WILKINSON^  Winton.  Calif. 


COCKERELS — Purebred  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes    and    White    Rocks.    (5.00  apiece 
Write  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mercer,  Chllcoot,  Plumas 
County,  Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY"  Trapnested 
and    Hoganlzed    Barred    Rocks.  BABY 
CHICKS.      Falrmead    Poultry   Farm.  Fair 
mead,  Cal. 


TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE— Eggs  for  hatching,  of  Ranch 
del  Martlno  strain,  (2.00  for  a  setting  o 
(5.00  for  hundred.  Riverside  Ranch.  Rt.  A 
Box  152-A..  Oakdale.  Calif. 


BLACK  Leghorns.  Silver  Camplnes.  Beauty 
and    utility    egga,    (2.00    per    16.      A.  C. 
Hayes.  Cupertino,  Cal. 


PRIZE    BLUE   ANDALUSIANS— Write  for 
circular.    H.    E.    Belcher,    330  Edgeware 
Road.  Los  Angeles. 


WHITE  Wyandottea — Cockerels.  $5.00:  eggs 
$2.50  for  16.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  R.  W 
8TAWETSKI,  Route  B  .  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  Is  In  the  strain. 
Ono  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
ounds  of  meat  to  market   in   all  his  get 
he  first  year;  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 
GOLD   NUGGET  STRAIN 
J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator 
Won    at    California's    two    greatest  shows, 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys, 
California  State   Fair,    1920,   against   66  of 
the  State's  best  turkeys;  also  every  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes 
t  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920 
AN   UNEQUALED  RECORD 
Toms  and  hens  for  sale;  a  few  high  class 
exhibition  toms  to  win  in  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.     Book  orders  early  for  January 
and  February  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMFORD, 
607   East  Third  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TURKEYS — Pure  bred  giant  bronze.  Four 
famous  Madison  Square  Garden  winners 
heading  this  season's  flocks: 

GOLDBANK    VIII.    grand    champion  40- 

.  yearling  cock  1921. 

GOLDBANK  BOY   (his  son)— First  prize 

cockerel  1921. 

GOLDBANK  KING,  first  prize  cockerel  1922 
(grandson  GOLDBANK  VIII  and  son  of 
GOLDBANK  IX,  this  year's  champion  first 
->nze  yearling.) 

COPPER  KING'S  BOY,  third  prize  cock- 
rel  1922.  and 
COPPER  KING,  JR,  being  grandson  and 
son  respectfully  of  famous  COPPER  KING 
V    grand  champion   of  1919,   that  weighed 
18   lbs.   as   a  yearling.     All   mated   to  20- 
hens.    Eggs  in  season;  prices  reasonable. 
Bronze  King  Farm.   Route  2,   Box  88-A. 
Merced.  Cal 


MAMMOTH    Toulouse    Geese,    both  sexes 
very  large,  $6,  $7,  (8  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
0c  and  7oc  each.     %  (Slant  bronze  turkey 
eggs.    35c   each.     Light    Brahma   eggs  (3 
setting    Duck    eggs;    Pekln.    Fawn,  White 

Ronen  ^5*«erJ  White  Muac°vy  (quackless), 
Rouen  (1.75  dozen.  Partridge  Cochin  eggs 
$5  setting.  Pekln  and  Rouen  ducks  both 
ESS,  »35£  each.  Mokelumne  Poultry 
Ranch,  Lockeford,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White 
turkeys;  males.  (15-$18.  Femlaes,  (8-$10 
Eggs.  $6  dozen.    White  Guineas,  $3.00,  males 

?2o'o-?  eS-  Wrfft3'  *£5°-13-  Houdan'eggs3 
.,'n«^h,te  Muscovy  drake,  (3.60. 
Eggs,  $2.00  dozen.  Parcel  post,  26c  All 
«Jieti?S  i"  w.inne«.  B.  Hocking,  641  East 
3ird  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


»™ADLVySIETIBS~B110Nzfil  BOUR- 
BON  RED.  White  Holland  turkeys.  First 
,^  .""I?'  W..hite  guineas.  White  Mus- 
covy (quackless)  ducks,  drakes,  (3.60  Hou- 
dan  egga  Order  early.  Get  choicest.  Parcel 
post  25c  extra.  B.  Hocking.  641  E.  33rd 
Lua  Angeles,  Cal.  •«•«•« 


HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
„  °™9t  etfain  of  turkeys  on  the  Pacific 
ei^w  Jtr,°"f-  v  S<"-°us  breeding  stock, 
either  of  last  spring's  hatch  or  year  old 
tggs  In  season,  (5  per  dozen,  (18  per  60. 
(35  per  100.   Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements.  Cai 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE.  PRIZE  STOCK— 
Baby  turks  from  35-lb.  toms;  20-lb.  ma- 
•  "?en"'  *60-*10(>-  Fertile  eggs.  40c  each. 
$35—100.  Breeding  toms,  (15-(20.  Ingle- 
wood  Poultry  Co..   Box   24  2   Inglewod,  Cal 


SPENCER  TURKENS — New  turkey-chicken 
fowl,    hardiest,    more    eggs,    more  meat 
Photo  booklet  free.  Spencer.   9  Case  street 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONE   EGGS — Prize  winning 
stock.  (26  per  hundred.    Order  now    T  F 
Mlddleton,  Lankershlm,  Cal 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 
Perfect  stock.  (14.00.    Emma  Torbert  Rt 
4,  Box  196.  Stockton,'  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— 2  M.  B.  hens.  2  B.  R.  hens,  1  B. 

R  torn,  (10.00  each.  Thoroughbreds.  Mra 
O.  Kasdall,  Shawmut,  Tuolumne  Co.,  Calif. 

^DIJCKS" 


CALDWELLS  white  Muscovy  (Quackless) 
Ducks,  win  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Largest 
duck  of  the  duck  family.  Eggs,  ducklings, 
breeders  Free  circular.  Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch.  Box  274,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


^ABBTT^ANTJ^PJGEONS 

REAL  RABBITS 

All  Breeds 
Guaranteed  Stock 
Raised  Right 
Kept  Right 
Prices  Right 

RABBIT  FARM 


3723  Moneta  Ave. 


Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


SELLING  out  cheap.  Lease  expires.  Must 
sell  thoroughbred  black,  gray,  steel  gray, 
white  Flemish  Giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks.  All  ages.  The  big  kind.  Mike  Dltzel. 
836  Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR    SALE  —  Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab  plant  in  California.    Address  T.  E. 
Berry.  Rt.  2,  Box  237.  Inglewood.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Carneaux   pigeons,    real  squab 
raisers.    $2.50   to   $6   pair.     Palms  Squab 
Ranch,  Rt.  _2,_  Box  237,  Inglewood.  Cal. 

GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE^ND^RATS 

GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale;  all  colors;  prices 
right.  Also  will  buy.  Write  J.  E.  LOVE 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE— Strong,  healthy,  farm-raised 
guinea  pigs.  Low  prices.  Box  41,  Occi- 
dental, Sonoma  County,  Calif.  , 
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FOR  SALE 

75,000  cuttings,  rooted  and  not  rooted,  of  a  won- 
derful resistant  grape  vine,  which  will  bear  without 
being  grafted, 

the  MASSON  SALVATOR  grape  vine 

the  only  satisfactory  absolutely  resistant  direct  bearer 
grape  vine  now  obtainable  in  America. 

It  is  a  Hybrid,  2-3  Rupestris,  1-3  Teinturier — a 
prolific  bearer,  tried  many  years  under  all  soils  and 
climatic  conditions. 

It  readily  takes  root  from  cuttings  and  produces  a 
juice  of  a  color  intensity  far  superior  to  the  Alicante 
Bouchet. 

No  order  taken  for  less  than 
1000  cuttings. 

Price  on  Application  to  the 

Paul  Masson  Champagne  Co., 

San  Jose,  California. 


HAUSER'S 

ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


Try  Our 

SPECIAL 

BIG  GUN  and  "8—8" 


Best  by  Test — Results  Always.   Ask  the  Growers  who  use  it. 

OUR  FOUR  LEADERS 

BIG  GUN  TANKAGE:  10%  Nitrogen,  4%  Phosphoric. 
8  AND  8  TANKAGE:     8%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric. 

5  8  2:  5%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric,  2%  Potash. 

BLOOD,  HIGH  GRADE:  13  to  14%  Nitrogen. 

See  Our  Agentt: 
K  N   Nahmens.  Redlands,  Cal.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Sweeters,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Rosslter,  67-R.  Rlalto.  Rlalto.  California. 
Ralston  B    Brown,  285  W.  Center,  Pomona.  Phone  Pomona  6224. 
Geo    W.   Meier,  Azusa.    Phone  Covlna  832. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


832. 

Los  Angeles 


Rheumatism 

A   Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  year  1888  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular 

and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as  only 
those  who  are  thus  afflicted  know  for  over  three 
yean.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  such 
relief  as  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally 
I  found  a  treatment  that  cured  me  completely 
and  such  a  pitiful  condition  has  never  returned. 
I  hare  given  It  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted,  even  bedridden,  some  of  them  serenity 
to  eighty  years  old.  and  the  result*  were  the 
same  as  in  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  muscu- 
lar and  sub-acute  (swelling  at  the  Joints)  rheu- 
matism to  try  the  great  value  of  my  Unproved 
"Home  Treatment"  for  its  remarkable  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent:  simply  .mail  y°>>r 
name  and  address  and  I  will  Bend  it  free  to  try 
After  you  haro  used  It,  and  it  haa  proven  itself 
to  be  that  long  looked  for  means  of  getting  nil 
of  such  farms  of  rheumatism,  you  may  send  me 
the  price  of  it.  One  Dollar,  but  understand  I  do 
not  want  your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  send  it.  Isn't  that  fairf  Why  suffer 
any  longer,  when  relief  is  thus  offered  you  free? 
Don't  delay.   Write  today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  41H  Durston  Bldg.,Syracuse.N.Y. 
Mr.  Jackson  Is  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


BEES 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
keepers' supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-keepers,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  con- 
stant excellence  of  product  and  unsur- 
passed service. 

Write  for  catalogue,  and,  If  a  begin- 
ner, for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which 
will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


in  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  UtrHAKIMLM 
CllltU  CAl  IrOHNIA.  U.  S  A. 
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By  W.  B.  Dickenson 

WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


Article  IV — Honey 
Production 


THE  great  object  of  beekeeping 
being  to  secure  surplus  honey, 
all  management  of  bees  should 
look  toward  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  honey  In  the  best  shape  for 
use  and  for  market. 

The  very  essence  of  success  In  honey 
production  Is  to  have  the  colonies 
strong  in  numbers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  main  honey  flow.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  each  colony 
have  a  good  young  queen  that  Is  a 
prolific  breeder,  and  that  no  colony 
swarms  at  this  time. 

Fortunately,  as  a  rule,  In  California 
bees  are  unlikely  to  swarm  during  the 
main  flow,  spring  being  the  natural 


A  Shallow  Super 

swarming  period.  However,  strong 
colonies  may  swarm  even  late  In  the 
summer. 

The  time  of  the  main  honey  flow  in 
most  parts  of  the  State  Is  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  but  of  course, 
this  varies  in  different  localities.  A 
very  good  method  to  discourage 
swarming  is  to  place  a  shallow  super 
with  one  Inch  foundation  starters  in 
the  frames  under  the  brood  chamber 
proper,  exchanging  from  time  to  time 
any  which  the  bees  may  fill  with 
comb,  usiag  these  for  extracted  or 
chunk  honey  supers. 

Bees  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  swarm 
and  leave  their  work  unfinished.  Shal- 
low frames  in  this  position  make  very 
slow  progress  when  there  is  room 
above,  and  the  vacancy  near  the  en- 
trance is  a  great  deterrent  to  swarm- 
ing. 

COMB  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
Use  hives  of  the  eight-frame  size, 
and  use  two  bodies  as  a  brood  cham- 
ber, until  the  commencement  of  the 
main  flow.  During  the  spring  flow, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hive  body  proper 
is  filled  or  almost  filled  with  brood 


ined,  and  those  whose  supply  of  honey 
is  low  and  diminishing,  must  be  fed. 

METHODS   OF  FEEDING 

The  best  method  of  feeding  Is  by 
giving  frames  of  capped  honey,  saved 
especially  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
previous  season;  but  if  this  Is  not 
available,  feed  a  syrup  composed  of 
one  part  white  granulated  sugar,  and 
one  part  water,  by  measure.  A  good 
manner  of  feeding  this  syrup  is  by 
means  of  a  Doolittle  Feeder. 

This  feeder  is  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  brood  frame,  and  takes  the  place 
of  one  when  placed  in  position  in  the 
hive.  Remove  a  frame  from  one  side 
of  the  upper  body,  place  feeder  in  the 
space  thus  formed,  and  feed  one-half 
pint  of  syrup  as  required.  Do  not 
feed  large  quantities  at  one  time;  re- 
member that  some  honey  Is  always 
coming  in.  Just  enough  should  be  fed 
to  encourage  brood-rearing,  thereby 
insuring  the  presence  of  a  full  force 
of  bees  at  the  right  time. 

As  soon  as  the  main  honey  flow 
commences,  the  colony  (which  now 
consists  of  two  stories)  should  be  re- 
duced to  one.  Examine  each  comb 
carefully,  retaining  only  those  frames 
which  contain  the  most  capped  brood, 
distributing  the  combs  taken  from  the 
colony  among  other  colonies  which 
need  them. 

From  the  combs  that  are  removed 
the  bees  should  be  brushed  off  on 
to  the  top  of  the  frames  retained  in 
the  hive,  or  shaken  in  front  of  it 
Brushing  is  perhaps  preferable  as  there 
is  less  chance  of  losing  the  queen. 

The  colony  now  Is  ready  for  the  first 
super  of  sections.    The  super  of  sec- 
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Comb  Honey  Super 

tlons  must  be  placed  over  the  hive 
so  that  no  leakage  of  air  is  permit- 
ted, or  the  sections  near  this  draft  will 
be  avoided  by  the  bees.  Comb  building 
demands  high  temperature,  therefore 
a  warm  super  is  a  primary  point  or 
the  bees  will  enter  only  reluctantly. 

COLD  CAUSES  WASTE 

Also  much  honey  is  wasted  as  food 
by  the  wax  workers  in  generating  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2 


Various  Methods  of  Fixing  Foundation  in  Sections 


and  honey,  place  another  body  of  the 
same  size  above,  taking  one  frame  of 
brood  from  the  center,  and  placing  it 
in  the  center  of  body  number  two,  re- 
placing it  with  a  frame  from  number 
two. 

The  queen  in  a  few  days  will  com- 
mence laying  in  the  addition.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  In  most  dis- 
tricts, between  the  spring  flow  and 
the  main  flow,  there  are  a  few  weeks 
in  which  there  is  very  little  honey  in 
the  fields,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  in- 
sure the  vast  population  necessary  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  main  flow 
at  its  commencement. 

Now,  therefore.  Judicious  feeding, 
systematically  followed,  is  necessary, 
or  a  great  set-back  will  be  experienced, 
destroying  the  prospect  of  a  good 
crop.    The  colonies  should  be  exam- 


heat  which  constantly  Is  being  lost 
owing  to  badly-fitting  supers.  See 
that  one  inch  at  least  of  thin  super 
comb  foundation  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  center  of  each  section.  The  larger 
the  amount  used  the  better,  but  do 
not  quite  fill  the  sections  or  the  lower 
corners  will  most  likely  be  torn  out 
by  the  bees. 

A  three-inch  piece  suspended  from 
the  top  of  each  section,  and  a  quarter- 
inch  piece  fixed  to  the  bottom  are  very 
satisfactory.  This  method  is  known 
as  a  "top-and-bottom  starter."  As 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  bees  to 
pass  between  these  two  starters,  the 
corners  will  be  unlikely  to  be  eaten 
out. 

When  this  super  is  one-third  filled, 
and  capped,  place  another  below  It 
or  If  the  colony  is  very  strong  and 
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It  happens  sometimes  that  a  colony, 
however  strong  in  numbers,  appears 
disinclined  to  work  in  the  sections,  the 
workers  clustering  together  and  gath- 
ering only  sufficient  honey  to  keep  the 
storage  cells  in  the  brood  chamber  re- 
plenished. 

In  this  case,  pour  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
honey  on  the  top  of  the  sections,  or 
take  from  another  colony  a  super  of 
•sections  in  which  real  work  la  going 
on,  and  after  removing  all  the  bees, 
place  it  on  this  colony.  Once  any  col- 
ony has  commenced  real  work,  it  will 
be  continued  as  long  as  there  Is  any 
nectar  in  the  fields,  but  if  the  colony 
steadfastly  refuses  to  accept  a  section 
super,  the  only  alternative  is  to  give 
them  frames  in  place  of  sections 
changing  them  into  either  chunk  or  ex- 
tracted honey  gatherers  when  work 
probably  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

[In  succeeding  articles,  Mr.  Dickenson  will 
take  up  the  topics  of  "Chunk  Honey"  and 
"Extracted  Honey." — Editor.] 
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Hail  tine  Carrier  Pigeon 


honey  is  coming  in  well,  It  Is  often 
necessary  to  add  two  supers  at  this 
time.  As  soon  as  the  first  super  is 
completed,  or  nearly  completed  remove 
it  and  refill  with  sections.  There  may 
be  a  few  sections  at  the  sides  which 
are  not  quite  finished;  place  these  in 
the  center  of  the  refilled  super  and  re- 
turn, placing  it  next  to  the  hive  body, 
in  which  position  they  will  be  capped 
very  soon. 

Leave  completed  sections  of  honey 
as  short  a  time  as  possible  on  the 
hive;  if  left  very  long,  they  are  apt 
to  become  stained  by  what  is  mis- 
named "travel  stain."  This  is  not 
actually  a  stain  caused  by  bees  travel- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  comb,  as 
would  be  inferred  from  the  name,  but 
in  reality  is  an  extremely  thin  layer 
of  propolis  laid  on  by  the  bees  as  a 
further  protection  to  the  honey.  As 
the  season  nears  its  close,  reduce  to 
one  super  only,  or  you  will  be  left 
with  a  lot  of  unfinished  lections. 


PROBABLY  the  most  unique  meth- 
od of  commercializing  one  of  the 
best  known  members  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  the  homing  pigeon,  is 
being  instigated  by  the  Sperry  Flour 
Co.  at  its  Oakland  division,  where  a 
series  of  flights  have  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  both  publicity  and  service. 

The  homing  pigeon  during  the  world 
war  gained  world-wide  recognition  for 


tance  covered.  "Prince  Germea,"  shown 
in  the  illustration,  holds  an  enviable 
record  of  15,400  miles  of  air  flights  and 
has  carried  a  total  of  146  messages, 
besides  delivering  orders  for  products 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. One  of  his  most  striking  per- 
formances was  the  delivery  of  an  order 
from  a  town  twenty-two  miles  away. 
The  flight  home  was  made  in  twenty- 
seven   minutes,   the   goods  being  en 


services  rendered  mankind  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  well  earned  victory,  and 
the  wonderful  feats  of  daring  per- 
formed by  this  little  feathered  hero 
forever  will  be  recorded  in  the  niches 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Upon  realizing  the  value  of  the  hom- 
ing pigeon  as  an  aid  to  an  already  well 
conducted  system  of  service,  the 
Sperry  Co.  established  a  loft  at  the 
Oakland  division  with  the  ldea'of  com- 
mercializing the  most  Intelligent  mem- 
ber of  the  feathered  tribe  as  an  asset 
In  the  distribution  of  its  products. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  several  pairs 
of  these  aerial  messengers  were  set- 
tled in  a  loft  adjoining  the  mill,  and, 
after  careful  training  and  conditioning, 
the  birds  were  sent  to  a  town  some 
fifty  miles  distant  for  their  first  offi- 
cial test  as  message  carriers. 

The  personnel  of  this  initial  flight 
carried  messages  to  the  Mayor  and 
other  officials,  and  on  being  liberated 
with  similar  letters  made  record  time 
in  returning  to  their  home  loft- 
Since  that  time  many  towns  have 
been  visited  by  the  Sperry  Homers  and 
records  have  been  established  for  ells- 


route  to  the  customer  forty  minutes 
after  the  order  was  placed. 

"Queen  Sperry,"  with  a  total  of 
11,000  miles;  "Lady  Encore,"  with  10,- 
600  miles;  "King  Surelay,"  with  9800 
miles,  and  "Drifted  Snow,"  with  7600 
miles,  comprise  the  leaders  in  com- 
mercial, while  numerous  others  of  the 
flock  are  doing  their  bit  in  establishing 
service  throughout  the  division. 

At  the  present  time  plans  are  being 
made  to  establish  a  homing  pigeon 
loft  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Esca- 
lon,  near  Stockton.  A  similar  loft  will 
be  erected  at  the  Stockton  mills  and 
in  this  way  daily  communication  can 
be  established  between  the  farm  and 
the  Stockton  office.  The  field  men  and 
salesmen  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  headquarters,  sending  in  reports 
and  orders  via  "pigeon-gram." 

It  is  believed  that  the  farmers 
throughout  the  State  will  become  In- 
terested in  the  homing  pigeon,  as  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  flying  loft  Is  very 
nominal  when  one  realizes  the  possi- 
bilities both  for  communication  and  for 
long  distance  racing.  —  E.  M.  Van 
Antwerp. 


"Hercules  Helps  'em  Put  On  Weight" 


'Just  heft  the  fruit  from  the  dynamite 
planted  trees  and  then  the  fruit  of  the 
spade  dug  plantings  or  from  the  orchard 
where  you  haven't  blasted  between  the 
rows. 

"Hercules  Farm  Dynamite  helps  'em 
put  on  weight.  They  are  larger  and 
juicier  when  you  use  Hercules. 

"Send  for  the  68-page  book,  'Progressive  Cul- 
,  tivation'  that  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  has 
published  for  you.  Nothing  about  dynamite  on 
the  farm  or  ranch  has  been  left  out.  Ditching, 
stumping,  tree  planting,  blasting  in  orchards — it 
is  all  there,  and  the  book  is  free  upon  request." 

HERCULES  'POWDER  CO, 


San  Francisco 


1004   Chronicle  Hide. 


Send  jor 
this  book — 
//  it  free. 


California 


HERCULES 

FARM  DYNAMITE 


Accurate  seeding  pays 

Seed  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money.  Save 
both  by  planting  with  Planet  Jr.  seeders.  Planet  Jrs. 
sow  regularly,  rapidly  and  accurately  in  hills  or  drills 
at  proper  depths  in  even,  narrow  lines.  A  Planet  Jr. 
leaves  no  gaps— wastes  no  seed.  Every  Planet  Jr. 
has  an  adjustable  index  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal seeds,  enabling  the  user  quickly  to  change  the 
feed  to  sow  the  different  varieties. 

Planet  Jr.  sows  so  evenly  and  straight,  it  makes  close  cul- 
tivation oi  standing  crops  quicker  and  safer. 

All  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  are  scientif- 
ically constructed  on  proved,  practical  lines.   Send  for  the  com- 
plete Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes, 
ding  cultivators,  etc. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  76 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Agencies  la  alt  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities. 
No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  Single  Wheel  Hoe  and  Plow.  An 
economical,  easy-working  and  serviceable  implement  for  large  gardens.   Does  most 
of  the  garden  work  from  planting  to  cultivating  right  through  the  season.   Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


Planet  Jr.  Distributors 

B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


—Since  1876 — 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
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A  Pump 

without  lubrication 
troubles 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  there  are 
no  under-surf  ace  bearings  to  lubricate.  The 
only  lubrication  required  in  theNewBean 
Turbine  is  in  the  head,  where  a  radial 
thrust  bearing  operates  in  an  oil  bath. 
We  have  eliminated  all  drive  shaft 
bearings  through  improved  construc- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  construc- 
tion are  at  once  apparent. 

Built  in  All  Sizes  from  6-inch  up 

The  Bean  Turbine  goes  into  a  bored  w^ll — or 
into  your  old  pit,  if  you  have  one.  It  is  suspended 
entirely  from  the  surface — and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved when  desired. 

Efficient — Economical 

This  pump  develops  surprising  efficiency  and  de-  j 
livers  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of  \ 
cost.  Requires  little  attention  and  the  heavy  sub.  | 
stantial  construction  insures  long  and  satisfac-  j 
tory  service. 

Send  the  coupon  for  Turbine  Pump  Bulletin— also,  I 
ask  for  catalog  of  Horizontal  Pumps,  if  interested.  | 


«v  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

BBkK    101  W.Jalian  St,  San  Jose,  CaliL  /* 


extra  long 
suction  end 
bearings 

suction 
pipe 


firbinepumps 


■  mmm mm  a  a  mm  a . a 


•  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  10  lWest  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

I  Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  your  pump  catalogs  as  follows : 


_New  Turbine  Pumps 


.Horizontal  Pumps 


•  Name. 
i 


.Street  orR.F.D. 


State- 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted  seam, 
insuring  durability. 

Also  manufacturers  riveted  steel  pipe  well  casing;  corrugated  galvanized  culverts 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 


444 

Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersf ield, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


178  North 
Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 


KILL  SQUIRRELS 

and  Other  Rodents — Use 
CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Used  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  by   Horticultural  Commissioners 


WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 


Telephone  Kearny  871. 


624  California  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


Strict.  Calif. 


The  "Green"  Hand 

(He  fells  that  his  experience  should 
stand  him  in  good  stead) 

The  Boss — "Do  you  think  you  can 
pitch  hay?" 

His  Nibs— "Well,  I'll  try.  I  used  to 
be  pitcher  on  the  school  baseball  team, 
and  yesterday  I  pitched  horseshoes!" 


Wouldn't  This  Tire  You? 

"Sure,  Casey  dropped  his  shirt  down 
the  well.  But  next  day  he  pumped  it 
up  again  with  the  water." 

"Oh,  I  see.  A  case  of  pumping  up 
attire!" 


WHERE  IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS — 

The  more  I  learn  concerning  food. 

The  less  I  can  enjoy  It. 
Although  my  appetite  la  good, 

1  dare  not  now  employ  It. 

For  vltamlne  and  calory 

And  protein — there'!  the  rub! 
I  now  must  spend  my  salary, 

When  all  I  want  la  GRUB! 

— Justin  Nutt. 


Disillusionment 


"A  good  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of 
illusions  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  home 
town,"  said  Jones,  sadly.  "The  first 
three  men  I  met  didn't  recognize  me, 
and  the  next  three  didn't  know  I'd  been 
away!" 


Carbon  Bisulphide — Standard 
Tested  Ground  Squirrel 
Destroyer 

AMONG  the  many  materials  and 
remedies  used  for  the  destruction 
of  ground  squirrels,  carbon  bisulphide 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  efficient  agents. 

Its  use,  dating  back  over  a  period  of 
45  years,  has  steadily  increased  until 
today  carbon  bisulphide  is  acknowl- 
edged one  of  the  standard  remedies. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
general  belief  that  carbon  bisulphide 
could  be  used  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  But  in  many  localities  this  is 
not  true,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  gas 
in  the  squirrel  burrows  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  moisture  contained  IN 
the  soil.  In  districts  where  the  land 
is  under  irrigation,  the  •chemical  can 
be  used  with  the  same  efficiency  as 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
in  other  districts.  When  the  ground 
is  dry,  however,  the  gases  escape 
through  the  cracks  formed  by  summer 
heat. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  applying 
carbon  bisulphide  is  the  "waste  ball" 
method.  There  are  others  in  use,  In- 
cluding the  pump  and  funnel  methods, 
but  they  are  more  expensive.  On  an 
average,  estimating  10  holes  to  the 
acre,  the  cost  of  treating  an  infested 
acre  is  between  35  cents  and  40  cents. 
— John  Reynolds. 


Hemp  Growing 

(Continued  From  Page  5) 

lea  to  compete.  The  perfection  of  the 
machinery,  however,  together  with  the 
demoralization  of  Europe,  combine  to 
create  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
American  producers.  There  is  now  no 
more  reason  for  the  importation  of 
hemp  fibre  Into  this  country  than  for 
the  importation  of  wheat.  Unless 
America  quickly  increases  its  produc- 
tion of  hemp,  in  fact,  the  linen  industry 
will  be  threatened  with  extinction. 
These  statements  are  substantiated  by 
the  reports  of  recognized  authorities. 

California  farmers,  through  the  pro- 
posed installation  of  "brakes"  in  vari- 
ous sections,  soon  to  take  place,  will 
be  afforded  unusual  opportunity  for 
making  money.  Individual  small  farm- 
ers will  not  find  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase machinery,  but  arrangements  are 
being  made  whereby  mills  will  be  es- 
tablished In  the  center  of  communities 
producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hemp.  The  plan  of  operation  devised 
by  those  who  are  developing  the  in- 
dustry Indicates  greater  returns  to  Cal- 
ifornia growers  than  they  can  obtain 
from  any  other  field  crop  for  years  to 
come,  and  is  so  far-reaching  as  to  in- 
clude the  construction  in  Pacific  Ccast 
cities  of  mills  for  the  home  manufac- 
ture of  linen  articles. 


Montague  Well  Casing 
and  Riveted  Steel  Pipe  for 
Surface  Irrigation. 

Oil  and  Water  Tank*. 
Siphons,  Stacks  and  Steel 
Flume*. 

Write  for  Price  List  Num- 
ber 4. 


Montague 

Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
^=fj^rjr^*sg^TaKB.=d. 


San  Franci  sco. 


Will  RADium 
Replace  MEDicine 

Medicines  have  had  their  day.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  cases  of 
Rheumatism,  Neuritis,  High  Blood 
Pressure,  Anemia  and  many  disorders 
of  the  bladder,  k'idneys,  liver  and  stom- 
ach, piles,  prostate  and  rectal  troubles, 
eczema  and  other  skin  disorders  and 
infections,  prove  that  drugs  can  offer 
no  more  than  temporary  relief. 

The  discovery  of  Radium  and  Its 
adaptations  to  the  everyday  needs  of 
the  people  is  one  of  the  greatest  mar- 
vels of  the  age,  and  should  be  known 
to  every  sufferer. 

If,  as  the  results  seem  to  prove.  Ra- 
dium creates  new  energy,  livens  up  the 
blood,  drives  out  that  run-down  weak- 
ened condition,  TOU  should  know  it. 
Write  for  FACTS  ABOUT  RADIUM, 
and.  how  our  Radium  preparations  for 
internal  and  external  treatment  can 
benefit  you.  United  States  Radium 
Products  Co.,  424  C.  C.  Chapman  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"PIONEER" 
Blue  Flame  Valveless  Oil  Hover 

So  good  you  can  write  your  own  ~  ~ ' 
ffdarantee.  SOO-chick.  14-ln.  Hover 


I  iu,ai 

$25.00 


Send  today  tor  circular.    If  Interested  la 
lncubatora  aak  for  Pioneer  41-p.  catalof. 
PIONEER  INCUBATOR  CO. 

443  N.  Andrews  Blvd.,   Los  Angeles,  Oai 


sr\   the  The  Name 

(s*g|g£  "Cutter." 

  Mon  Serums.  Vaednes 

and  mRttrestmS  signifies.  Made  by  The  Labors* 

tory  that  Knows  How."  Twenty -five  years  of  con» 
snrntinus  endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley       (U.S.  License)  California 

AUTO  TRAILERS 

~$35  to 
$600 


2  and   4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 
Co. 

1322   Central  Ave. 

A  DDR  ESS  DEPT.  A.  LOS  A.NOELE8. 

~AUT O S  A14D  ^UTO^  SUPPLIES^ 

AUTOMOBLE  Owners.  Oaragemen,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  aend  for  free  copy  of 
thla  month's  Issue.  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive Information  on  overhauling.  Ignl- 
tlon  troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  110  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile  Dl- 
geet,  «06  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  answering  advertisements,  pleass 

mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


YouNeedaFarm  in  Canada 

If  you  are  to  secure  that  independence,  success  and  pros- 
perity which  has  been  the  reward  of  thousands  of  American 
fanners  who  have  preceded  you. 

IJ  These  farmers  knew  of  the  rich 

tracts  of  Canadian  Pacific  agricultural  land  for 
sale  In  Western  Canada  at  low  prices — open  prairie, 
partially  wooded  or  park  lands — all  virgin,  fer- 
tile and  productive.  They  knew  they  could  not 
obtain  such  lands  elsewhere  at  such  prices — at 
an  average  of  $18  per  acre. 

•J  They  knew  that  Western  Canada 

has  carried  away,  year  by  year,  first  International 
honors  for  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  livestock. 

<J  They  knew  of  the  success  that 

had  been  won  by  farmers  from  their  own  state 
who  had  preceded  them.  They  knew  that  Canadian 
farm  values  are  steadily  Increasing  and  that  each 
year  they  delayed  they  would  have  to  pay  more 
to  purchase  desirable  farms. 

<J  They  wanted  larger  holdings  for 

their  growing  families.  They  knew  they  could  se- 
cure sufficient  land  upon  terms  unobtainable  else- 
where— 20  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

<J  As  a  result,  16,000  American  far- 
mers took  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  moved 
to  Western  Canada  last  year. 

<I  In  Canada  the  government  and 

the  railroads  help  the  farmer  in  every  possible 
way.  It  Is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Taxes  arc 
moderate ;  laws  are  just ;  transportation  facilities 
and  markets  are  excellent.  Language,  social  cus- 
toms, religion,  money  and  other  conditions  are  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States. 


Thousands  of 

American  farmer* 
have  made  proa, 
perout  homes  in 
Canada.  There  will 
be  more  thie  year. 
Canjou  afford  not 
to  follow  them? 


Investigate  these  facts  for  yourself  and  let  us 
fill  your  need.  Write  today  for  information  to 

M.  E.  THORNTON,  Superintendent  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  Street,  E.  CALGARY,  ALBERTA 


SAVE  MONEY! 


iimiimmiimii-iit'iiiiiiiiiiinimuiiiHi  miiMmiiii 


SAVE  $1.00. 

McCall's  Magazine,  $1.00  a  year. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  $1.00  a  year. 
(Mention  Club  Number  14) 
Both  for  $1.00 


SAVE  $1.50. 

Pictorial  Review,  $1.50  a  year. 
American  Fruit  Grower,  $1.00  a  year. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  $1.00  a  year. 
(Mention  Club  Number  20) 
All  Three  for  $2.00. 


We  will  extend  your  subscription  from  date  of  expiration  on  these 
special  offer*  if  you  are  now  a  subscriber. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TODAY! 

ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angeles,  California, 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  $   for  which 

please  send  me  club  number   


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


Box. 


Post  Office    State. 


Feed  Them  Well 

— one  way  to  keep  boys  on  the  farm 

OF  course  your  boy  knows  that  "no  one  cooks  like  mother." 
But  you  can  do  more  for  him  than  merely  cook  deliriously. 
Your  choice  of  foods  will  please  him  and  be  more  important  to  his 
vital  energy  and  strength. 

Give  Him  Raisin  Pie 

Make  your  rare  pie  crust  and  fill 
with  luscious  raisins!  There  is  fla- 
vor for  him!  The  juice  forms  a 
luscious  sauce. 

But  there,  too,  is  wonderful  nutrition  to 
rebuild  his  energy  and  maintain  his  vim. 

Raisins  furnish  1560  calories  (a  unit  of  food- 
value  measurement)  of  energizing  nutriment  per 
pound.  Eggs,  milk,  potatoes  and  most  meats 
fall  short  of  raisins  in  this  energizing  value. 

The  energy  comes  from  the  pure  fruit-sugar 
of  the  raisin,  which  is  in  practically  predigested 
form.  Thus  raisin  pie  revives  men  after  a  hard 
day's  work  almost  immediately. 

There  is  food-iron  also  in  the  raisin — good  for 
the  blood. 

This  pie,  therefore,  is  both  so  good  and  good 
for  men  that  you  should  make  it  for  them  fre- 
quently. 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Bread  Pudding 

Bread  pudding  made  with  rais- 
ins Is  not  only  delicious  but  Is 
economical  since  it  solves  the 
problem  of  left-over  bread. 


Raisin  Pie 

2  cups  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  1% 
cups  boiling  water,  V%  cup  sugar 
2  table  spoonfuls  cornstarch,  2 
tablespoonfuls  lemon  Juice,  1 
tabiespoonful  grated  lemon  rind, 
juice  of  1  orange,  1  tabiespoon- 
ful grated  orange  rind,  1  cup 
chopped  walnuts. 

Cook  raisins  In  boiling  water 
for  5  minutes,  pour  Into  It  sugar 
and  cornstarch  which  have  been 
mixed.  Cook  until  thick,  remove 
Trom  fire  and  add  other  Ingre- 
dients. Bake  between  two  crusts. 
Walnuts  may  be  omitted  If  de- 
tired. 

All  measurements  for  this 
reolpe  are  level. 


Blue  Package  (seeded)  best 
for  pie  and  bread. 


Be  sure  to  get  the  Sun-Maid 
brand  of  raisins  produced  from 
California  table  grapes — tho  finest 
grown.  Tender,  meaty,  juicy, 
rich  In  augar.  All  stores  sell 
them.    Get  a  package  now. 

Raisins  are  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  formerly — see  that  you  get 
plenty  In  your  foods. 

Seeded,    bluo    package  (seeds 


removed),  best  for  pie  and 
broad ;  Seedless,  rod  package 
(grown  without  seeds),  best  for 
stewing:  Clusters  (on  the  stem). 
A  delicious  quick  dessert. 

Tour  grocer  has  them.  Ask  for 
tho  Sun- Maid  brand. 

Mall  coupon  for  free  book  of 
more  than  100  tested  recipes  f.r 
delicious   raisin  foods. 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13,000 
Dept.  B-703,  Fresno,  California 


i  CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 

0  

f  SUN-MAID  RAISIN  GROWERS, 
0        Dept.  B-703,  *'resiio>  Calif. 

t     Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Sun 

0  Maid  Recipes." 

t 

t  Name   

i 

0  Street   

0 

0  city    Stat*  


II 


,  jimp,.  

mbtlier^ouri 


Baby  chicks  are  frail  little  fellows.  They 
must  be  fed  and  "nursed"  and  watched. 
For  each  fluttering  bit  of  chick  life  rep- 
resents a  chicken.    Each  represents  a  future 
profit.   Hence  the  right  start  means  everything 
— to  the  chicks  and  to  you. 

Do  you  know  what  causes  more  chick 
deaths  than  anything  else?  Indigestion!  For 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  baby  chick  are  just 
as  delicate,  just  as  sensitive,  as  those  of  the 
human  baby. 

Because  we  feel  that  nothing  is  good  enough 
for  a  baby  chick  that  is  not  clean  enough  for 
a  human  baby,  cleanliness  is  our  first  consid- 
eration in  the  manufacture  of  Sperry  baby 
chick  scratch.  Cleanliness  means  a  healthy 
flock — and  that  means  healthy  profits.  That's 
why  we  take  care  that  only  prime,  clean  grains 
go  into  this  feed.  During  its  entire  process  of 
manufacture,  the  same  absolute  cleanliness  is 
observed  as  in  manufacturing  Sperry  Red 
Package  Cereals  for  your  table. 


Years  of  experience  has  taught  us  how  to 
mix  a  feed  with  the  same  food  values  that  the 
mother  hen  would  scratch  for  her  baby  chicks 
on  the  open  range.  That's  why  Sperry  baby 
chick  scratch  is  properly  granulated  and 
proportioned  for  fast-growing  little  bodies. 
Made  of  prime,  re-cleaned  seeds  and  cracked 
grains  with  a  small  percentage  of  high  grade 
bone  and  charcoal — Sperry  baby  chick 
scratch  is  the  best  feed-and-health  insurance 
any  poultryman  can  buy  for  his  chicks.  It 
gives  them  the  sturdy  start  they  need. 

Remember,  too,  that  Sperry  baby  chick 
scratch  is  absolutely  gritless.  This  means  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  shell  and 
grit.  You,  yourself,  can  supply  these  more 
economically. 

In  the  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Makes 
Hens  Happy,"  you  will  find  quite  a  bit  of 
help  on  feeding  chicks — and  grown-ups,  too! 
Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you — and  it's  free. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  now. 


Sperry  Baby  Chick  Mash:  This  feed  meets  the  demand  of  many  poul- 
trymen  for  a  mash  made  up  of  ground  grains  and  high-protein  nutri- 
ents It  makes  for  rapid  growth  without  overtaxing  the  gizzard  and 
digestive  tract  of  the  baby  chick.  It  should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
Sperry  BABY  chick  scratch  after  the  first  week.   Your  dealer  has  it— 
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Babv  Chick  Scratch 


Stock  and  Poult«y  F»id  Difa»tmint 

Sperry  flour  Co. 

814  Win*  Atinvi  •  Stockton,  CAiirotwiA 
Piatt  tend  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet  "Makea  Hem  Happy. " 

Name  . 

Addrtaa  ■ 
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Montgomery  W&rd  &  Co. 


cIlie  Oldest  Mail 
Order  House 

is  to-day  the  most 
progressive  — 

1872 

HP  HE  first  little  one-page  mail 
order  leaflets  were  sent  out 
by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
in  1872.  The  first  catalogue, 
pictured  above,  was  issued  in 
1874.  It  contained  eight  pages, 
about  three  by  five  inches  in 
size.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  mail  order  business  —  of 
selling  goods  direct  by  mail  at 
one  small  profit. 


50^ 
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■piFTY  years  of  fair  deal- 
ing,  of  prices  that  al- 
ways offered  a  saving,  and 
today  this  big  Golden  Ju- 
bilee Catalogue  contains 
everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family — 
everything  at  money-sav- 
ing prices. 


nniversarij 

This  big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  pictured  above  is  priced 
to  match  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Some  things  are  priced  at  no  profit,  many 
things  at  very  little  profit.    It  is  your  best  guide  to  the  lowest  prices. 


]HIS  is  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
We  have  completed  Fifty 
Years  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Public. 

In  1872  this  business  was  begun  in 
one  small  room,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet. 

Today,  millions  buy  from  us  on  faith 
in  the  name:  "Montgomery  Ward." 

Upon  what  is  that  faith  founded?  Upon 
Fifty  Years  of  fair  dealing,  upon  Fifty  Years 
devoted  to  selling  only  goods  of  standard 
quality  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue  keeps  faith 
with  our  customers.  It  is  priced  to  meet  pres- 
ent-day conditions.  It  is  filled  with  new,  fresh 
merchandise  with  every  price  based  upon  the 
new  low  costs  of  production. 


Some  things  at  No  Profit 
Many  things  at  Little  Profit 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  we  believe  we 
owe  a  duty  to  our  customers  —  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  sell  everything  today  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

We  believe  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer.  Therefore,  we  are  selling  all 
our  Tillage  Tools  absolutely  without 
profit  to  us. 

Many  of  these  tools  are  actually  priced  at 
less  than  it  would  cost  us  to  replace  them 
today.  This  is  the  way  we  are  keeping  faith 
with  the  American  Farmer. 

And  to  the  American  Woman  we  are  offer- 
ing almost  equal  advantages  —  New  York 
Fashions,  selected  in  New  York  by  Ward's 
own  Fashion  Experts.  All  are  offered  at  the 
lowest  prices  possible  today. 
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Everything  needed  in  the  home — everything 
to  make  the  home  more  attractive — everything 
priced  at  a  big  saving  for  you. 

The  New-Old  Spirit 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

We  are  entering  our  second  half  century  of 
business  existence.  And  we  step  forward 
with  the  spirit  of  youth,  of  progress  in  Service 
and  Saving  for  you. 

To  give  you  bigger  and  bigger  values,  to 
give  you  better  and  still  better  service,  to  quote 
always  lower  and  lower  prices  —  that  is  our 
work  and  our  accomplishment  today. 

Buy  from  this  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue. 
Know  that  the  price  you  pay  is  the  right  price 
for  whatever  you  buy.  Know  that  every 
order  you  send,  every  letter  you  write,  will  be 
handled  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


ScteS     MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.  Zsr/ZSZs; 

TZFtfTtt?,  KANSAS  CITY         CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH 

AW*  ST.  PAUL  PORTLAND,  ORE.  «r  writ.  u  for  en* 
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OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  la  a  magazine 
of.  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  Wo 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  la  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We 
honor  him  as  the  basic  producer.  His 
problems  are  our  problems;  his  triumphs, 
our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours. 
To  record  his  achievements  and  expose 
the  duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for 
and  with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help 
and  practical  Information,  to  assist,  en- 
tertain and  inspire  every  member  of  his 
happy  household — that  Is  the  polljy  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

VOL.  XXXIV 


ESTABLISHED  1888 
Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 

Entered  July  16,  1917.  u  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  under  act  of  Confess  of  March  3rd 
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YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive, 
free  of  charge,  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  Its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, this  magazine  Is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  Information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address.  In- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 

1879.    Subscription  price  $1  a  year.  NO.  4  | 
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"My  idea  of  a.  real  man,"  said  Uncle 
Wiseacre,  "is  one  who  can  be  on  the 
level,  whether  he's  up  or  down." 


George  worked  late  but  never  caught 
up  with  his  work.  John  started  early 
and  was  always  ahead  of  his. 


It  is  better  to  lend  than  to  borrow. 
Lend  a  helping  hand  but  don't  borrow 
trouble. 


When  a  farmer  sells  an  old  cow,  he 
doesn't  know  whether  he'll  buy  it  back 
as  calfskin  shoes  or  boneless  chicken. 

Nobody  loves  a  grouch — yet  it's  well 
to  remember  that  nearly  all  idiots  are 
cheerful. 


A  city  man  who  had  been  ill  and  wor- 
ried, and  who  had  tried  golf  and  other 
forms  of  outdoor  exercise  without  re- 
lief, was  advised  to  take  up  gardening. 
Eis  friends  marveled  at  his  rejuvena- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  Yet  no  farmer 
need  be  told  of  this  mysterious  power 
of  Mother  Earth. 

Because  he  knows  the  clean  smell  of 
the  freshly-turned  furrow;  because  he 
is  close  to  and  in  tune  with  Nature, 
the  "dirt  farmer,"  despite  his  hardships 
and  comparatively  small  labor  return, 
is  the  most  content  of  all  human  beings. 


Editor. 
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18  IT  YOUR  MOVE? 

In  order  that  we  may  give 
uninterrupted  service  to  every 
subscriber,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  notified  promptly  con- 
cerning CHANGE  OP  AD- 
DRESS. Always  give  the  OLD 
aa  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Thank  you. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


Difficult  to  Locate  the  Source  of  Pain? 

tr<  "?a»u  Pop'  chickens  don't  chew  their  food  atall,  do  they?"  inquired  Johnny, 
ills  lather  explained  how  their  food,  after  being  swallowed,  is  ground  in  the  giz- 
zard. Johnny  pondered.  "Gee  whiz,"  he  ejaculated,  "then  when  they're  sick, 
they  don't  know  whether  its  the  tooth  ache  or  stomach 
ache!" 

Sometimes,  when  we  humans  have  swallowed  a  plausible 
story,  we  don't  know  whether  it's  our  pride  or  our  pocket 
book  that's  been  hurt  most!  But  that  "sick'fe  feeling  can 
be  avoided  by  dealing  with  reliable  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  who  advertise  in  reputable  publications.  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  takes  pride  in  its  clean  record  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  highest  class  of  advertisers  and  the  finest  and 
largest  list  of  farm  journal  subscribers  in  California.  The 
following  questionnaire-directory  is  just  a  little  "get 
together"  feature,  a  convenience  that  every  subscriber  is  urged  to  use.  "You 
haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Air  Springs — How  can  I  make  my  tractor  more  comfortable  to  operate?   12 

Cultivators — Why  Is  speed  an  Important  fact  in  cultivating?   14 

Disc  Plow — Who  sells  a  high  grade  disc  plow  at  an  amazingly  low  price?   18 

Engines — How  can  I  save  money  on  small  engines?   26 

Fence  Posts- — In  what  different  ways  do  metal  posts  save  money?   9 

Irrigation  Equipment — Who  offers  free  assistance  In  estimating  Irrigation  costs?....  26 

Lighting  Plants) — How  can  I  get  facts  on  carbide  lighting?   33 

Nut  Journal — Is  there  an  official  organ  for  nut  producers?   14 

Paint — Who  sends  free  book  of  advice  on  all  kinds  of  paint?   17 

Piston  Rings — Where  can  I  secure  free  booklet  discussing  the  relation  of  piston  rings 

to  gas  engine  operation?   15 

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation — What  are  the  advantages  of  riveted  seams?   18 

Pumps — What   type   simplifies  lubrication?   24 

Pumps — How  can  I  get  reliable  information  on  cost  of  Installation?   11 

Pomps— Where  can  I  secure  Information  on  pumping  plants?   34 

Pumps — Where  can  I  get  information  concerning  horizontal  and  vertical  centrifugal 

pumps  ?   f   9 

Stump  Puller — Where  can  >I  secure  a  one-man  machine  on  free  trial  and  easy  pay- 
ment?   19 

Water  System — How  can  I  have  running  water  without  a  storage  tank?   27 

Well  Boring  Outfits— Will  It  pay  me  to  bore  my  own  well?   15 

Windmills — May  they  be  used  satisfactorily  for  Irrigation?   11 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Tractor — Is  there  a  type  equally  adapted  to  orchard  work  and  all  other  farm  jobs?..  19 

Tractor — Who  (rives  a  plow  free  with  each  high  grade  tractor?   13 

Tractor1 — What  small  tractor  may  be  competed  directly  with  mowing  machine?   25 

Tractor — Is  there  a  type  combining  features  of  the  track  layer  and  wheel  principles?  21 

TREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Chestnut  Trees — Where  can  I  buy  chestnut  nursery  stock?   16 

Codling  Moth — What  are  the  essentials  of  control  of  this  pest?   19 

Dahlias — Will  plants  grown  from  seed  bloom  first  season?   26 

Dynamite — Who  sends  free  book  telling  all  about  use  of  dynamite  on  farm?   14 

Fertilizer — What  fertilizing  value  should  I  expect  in  organic  mixtures?   11 

Fruits— Why  are  they  a  natural  food  for  children?   36 

Gopher  Trap — What  type  will  catch  both  small  and  large  gophers?   20 

Pear  Stock — Is  there  a  true  blight-resistant  type?.   16 

Raisins — How  may  they  be  used  in  saving  left-over  bread?   29 

Rhubarb — Where  can  I  get  information  concerning  improved  varieties?   32 

Rhubarb— What  profits  can  be  made  from  growing  rhubarb?   20 

Seeds — Who  sends  free  garden  and  plant  guide?   32 

Spray  Material — Where  can  I  learn  about  the  new  non-poisonous  chemical  which  kills 

by  fumes  as  well  as  direct  contact?   12 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

Brooders — Is  there  a  guaranteed  type  of  oil  burning  hover?   22 

Brooder* — How  can  I  solve  my  brooder  heating  problems?.,...   34 

Cav!e»— What  profit  can  be  made  In  raising  guinea  pigs?   34 

Chicken  FeWl — Where  can  T  secure  a  helpful  free  booklet  on  raising  poultry?   36 

Poultry  Book — Who  sends  free  treatise  on  feeding  and  management?   15 

Poultry  Remedy — How  can  white  Diarrhea  of  chicks  be  prevented?   22 

Poultry  Remedy — Is  there  a  successful  treatment  for  round  worms?   22 

Poultry-Remedy — What  kind  is  guaranteed  to  keep  hens  in  thrifty  condition?   25 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Chocolate — Where  can  I  get  free  chocolate  recipe  boi 
Rat  Exterminator — Is  there  a  virus  that  is  guaranteed 
Shoes — How  can  I  be  assured  of  comfort  as  well  as  si 
Shoe* — What  la  considered  the  ideal  leather  for  work 

LAND;  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 

-Where  can  I  buy  choice  lands  at  low  prices  for 


Coming  Next  Month — That  story  of 
the  interesting  ranch  that  was  "made" 
almost  overnight.  (It  was  omitted  this 
month  for  lack  of  space.)  Also  watch 
for  some  of  the  most  amazing  and 
revolutionary  poultry  articles  yet  pub- 
lished— In  the  May  issue.  Then,  there'll 
be  another  dehydration  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Christie,  and  the  series  on  bee- 
keeping and  chestnut  growing  will  be 
continued.  These  are  but  suggestions 
of  the  many  big  features  to  come. 

"Winners  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  pic- 
ture contest,  and  the  prize  letter  con- 
test for  women,  are  announced  in  this 
number.  Are  you  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones? 

And  Mr.  Mason's  thrilling  story  is 
completed  this  month. 

Most  important  of  all  —  if  for  any 
reason  you  failed  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  circular  described  in  the  last  issue, 
write  for  it  without  delay.  It  describes 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  money- 
saving  offers  ever  made  by  any  pub- 
lisher. No  doubt  you  are  paying  the 
full  subscription  price  for  other  mag- 
azines or  buying  them  at  the  news- 
stands, when  you  could  secure  them 
with  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  in  many 
cases,  at  50  per  cent  of  their  regular 
subscription  cost.  When  renewing  or 
extending  your  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
subscription,  write  us  concerning  clubs 
with  other  magazines.  Or  send  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  to  a  friend  and 
save  on  other  publications  for  your 
own  use! 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

None  Better — Please  find 
enclosed  $1  for  my  subscrip- 
tion. We  would  not  think  of 
being  without  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  We  think  there  is 
none  better. — W.  Arens,  Horn- 
brook,  Cal. 

Good  Advice  —  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  is  a  mighty  good 
paper  and  its  advice  is  well 
worth  taking. — E.  J.  Torbert, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Very    Interesting  —  I  find 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  a  very 
interesting  magazine  and 
learn  a  good  deal  from  it.  I 
don't  like  to  miss  a  copy. — J. 
F.  Francis,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  Great  Help— We  like  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  and  have 
found  It  a  great  help,  espec- 
ially in  raising  chickens  and 
turkeys. — Mrs.  W.  L.  Corn- 
well,  San  Benito,  Cal. 


Farm  Lands 

field  crops 
Land  Investments— Where  can  I 
OH  Information — How  can  I  keel 
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LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Blackleg  Cure — What  vaccine  gives  100  per  cent  perfection  for  life?  

Cream  Separators — How  does  America  compare  with  other  countries  In  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow?    25 

Serums — How  can  I  be  sure  of  satisfaction  In  purchasing;  vaccines" and  serums?....  24 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Asthma — Who  offers  treatment  for  asthma  and  catarrh  on  free  trial?   18 

Bee  Supplies— Who  sends  free  booklet  on  bee  keeping?  16  23 

Building  Supplies — How  can  I  save  on  lumber  and  other  articles?  .'  23 

Fir*  Arms — How  can  I  secure  an  automatic  Mauser  at  a  very  low  price?   18 

Glass  Cloth — What  Is  it  and  how  Is  It  used?   34 

Mall  Order  Supplies — How  can  I  determine  fair  prices  for  rood*  under  present  con- 
ditions?  .;    .-.   2 

Radium  Appliance — For  what  ailments  Is  radium  recommended  as  having;  a  curative 

value?    20 

Radium  Treatment — Will  radium  replace  medicine?   13 

Resorts — What  resorts  near  Los  Angeles  may  be  reached  conveniently  by '  trolley  ?.. .  18 

Rheumatism — Who  sells  medicine  on  money  back  guarantee  plan?   32 

Rheumatism — Is  there  a  successful  home  treatment?  ,   15 

Spectacles — Where  can  I  secure  eye  glasses  for  less  than  85  T   18 

.  Tonic— What  treatment  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  results  In  run-down  con- 
ditions?   28 


THE  "GREEN"  HAND 

Boss — "For  heaven's  sake,  what's  hap- 
pened to  John  I" 

Straw  Boas— "Well,  I  told  him  to  tie  the 
lines  around  his  waist  while  cultivating,  and 
evidi-ntly  he  unhitched  the  horse  before  he 
untied  the  lines  I" 

John's  bump  of  precaution  is  highly  un- 
developed. A.  word  of  warning  might  have 
saved  him,  but  he  should  have  known  that 
almost  any  hungry  horse  will  run  for  the 
»'  <"u'»ln*  time.  Speaking  of  warn- 
ngs,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  wishes  to  save 
Its  subscribers  the  annoyance  of  missing  a 
single  copy  of  the  Interesting  Issues  to  come. 
Hence  this  confidential  tip:  Olance  at  the 
expiration  date  on  your  address  label,  and 
renew  your  subscription  well  In  advance! 
Better  be  safe  than  sorryl 
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AFIELD 


„*„  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 
HEN— Thin  strange  bird,  sl- 
uiuugh  I  s  months  of  ate,  has 
ncTer  laid  an  egg  and  always 
wslks  erect.  It  will  not  as- 
sociate with  the  older  birds, 
but  prefers  the  little  ohlcks. 
Owned  by.  Joe  Vogt.  of  Chi- 
cago.— International  Photo. 


POWER  CULTIVA- 
TION    no    longer  li 
theoretical.  Here  la  one  of 
of  the  most  successful  of 
the    motor  cultlrstore. 
More  push  than 
pull. 
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The  Romanic 


Grape 


enduring, 
mulgated 


HE  California  grape— jewel  of 
Bacchus'  crown  and  creator 
of  the  "iron  constitution" — 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage. 

In  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  popularity  an# 
profit-producing  propensities 
of  the  grape  are  transient  or 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  pro- 
"fourteen  points."  These,  in 
the  form  of  a  questionnaire,  were  sent 
to  fifty  producers,  farm  advisers,  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  and  vlticul- 
tural  authorities  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  their 
replies,  together  with  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Wel- 
don's  article  on  Grape  Prospects,  page 
8,  affords  interesting  food  for  thought, 
and  perhaps  will  form  a  basis  for  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  growers  and  pros- 
pective growers  are  asking: 

(1)  ESTIMATE  OF  ACRE- 
AGE, OLD  AND  NEW- 
PERCENTAGE  OF  IN- 
CREASE —  REMOVAL  OF 
OLD  VINES,  COMPARED 
WITH  PLANTING  OF  NEW. 

Reports  from  all  grape  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  indicate 
new  plantings  of  at 
least'  60,000  acres, 
with  the  percentage 
of  increase  ranging 
from  10  to  500  per 
cent!  The  new 
acreage  includes  all 
varieties,  but  ap- 
parently at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  1922 
plantings  consist  of 
wine  grapes.  No 
established  district 
reported  a  loss  In 
acreage;  no  district 
reported  any  appre- 
ciable removal  of 
old  vines. 

(2)  FIGURES  ON 
PROFITS  MADE 
BY  GROWERS 
DURING  RECENT 
YEARS,  ESPECI- 
ALLY  THE  PAST  TWO  SEA- 
SONS. 

Profits  variously  reported  at 
from  $100  to  $1200  per  acre,  with 
average  prices  highest  ever 
known,  and  income  described 
variously  as  "very  good."  very 
large,"  "attractive,"  and  "excel- 
lent." Several  reports  indicated 
profits  on  the  investment  of  more 
than  500  per  cent. 

(3)  FIGURES  ON  LOSSES  OF 
GROWERS,     AND  REASONS 

FOR  SAME. 

Many  sections  reported  no 
losses.  Several  m&ntioned  the- 
oretical losses  due  to  contracting 
early  on  an  advancing  market. 
Some  districts  reported  heavy 
losses  from  frost,  ranging  from 
25  to  100  per  cent,  but  in  many 
:ases  partial  loss  was  made  up  by 
Increased  prices.  From  these  re- 
plies it  would  appear  that  the 
grower  should  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-operative  market- 
ing vs.  early  contracting,  and 
that  the  prospective  planter 
should  give  careful  consideration 
to  frost  records. 

(4)  VALUES  OF  GRAPE  LANDS 
NOW  A8  COMPARED  WITH 
FORMERLY.  ARE  THESE 
PRICES,  IN  YOUR  OPINION, 
STABLE;  IF  NOT,  HOW  LONG 
CAN  THEY  BE  MAINTAINED? 

Four  districts  reported  "stable" 
prices,  ranging  from  $500  to  $1500 
per  acre,  depending  upon  age, 
location  and  variety.    Three  re- 
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The  Greatest  "Comeback"  Ever  Staged 

FIVE  years  ago  John  Jones  of  Fresno  County  postponed  the  work  of 
grubbing  out  his  grapevines  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  Now 
those  same  vines  are  his  most  profitable  possession.  The  annals  of  agri- 
culture include  no  more  amazing  episodes  than  the  "comeback"  of  the 
California  wine-grape  and  the  raising  of  the  raisin  from  mediocrity  to 
fame.  How  long  will  it  last  ?  How  far  will  it  go  ?  What  is  in  store  for  the 
grape  growers?  Interesting  answers  to  these  questions  are  included  in 
the  accompanying  article — The  Editor 
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ported  higher  prices  than  formerly, 
which  probably  will  remain  stable  or 
even  increase  as  long  as  prices  for 
grapes  remain  high.  Seven  expressed 
the  belief  present  values  are  unstable. 
Five  indicated  values  depertdent  almost 
entirely  upon  grape  prices.  Several 
expressed  the  belief  that  present  valu- 
ations would  be  maintained  for  three 
to  five  years  at  least.  Average  valua- 
tion, all  districts,  $600  per  acre  for 
improved,  established  vineyards,  and 
$50  to  $300  per  acre  for  raw  land  suited 
to  grape  production. 

(5)  EXAMPLES  OF  PROFITS  MADE 
BY     DEALS     IN     GRAPE  LANDS 
EITHER  BY  OWNERS  OR  REAL  ES- 
TATE OPERATORS. 

One  grower  in  Napa  County  paid 
$600  per  acre  in  1919,  and  sold  for 
$1000  in  1921.  A  Merced  County  vine- 
yard sold  for  $600  per  acre  in  1920, 
$1000  per  acre  in  1921,  and  resold  in 
two  weeks  for  $1500  per  acre.  A  Men- 
docino County  vineyard,  purchased  in 
1920  for  $425  per  acre,  sold  in  1922  for 
$550  an  acre.  A  Yolo  County  producer, 
who  purchased  for  $325  an  acre  five 
years  ago,  sold  recently  for  $1000  an 
acre.  A  Contra  Costa  County  vineyard 
was  purchased  for  $95,000,  including 
crop,  and  the  buyer  sold  the  crop  for 
$35,000.  A  San  Bernardino  County 
grower,  with  1927  acres,  sold  his  Mis- 
sions for  $150  a  ton,  average  8  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  has  Just  bought  an  ad- 
ditional 940  acres  from  the  Fontana 
Land  Co.,  for  a  consideration  of  $125,- 
000.  Normally  San  Bernardino  County 
is  not  considered  a  raisin  district,  yet 
a  grower  a  mile  south  of  the  producer 
Just  mentioned,  raised  75  tons  of  rais- 
ins on  60  acres,  and  received  for  his 
crop  $22,500! 

(6)  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  INVESTOR 

?FNEFIT  M0ST  BY  PURCHAS- 
ING AN  ESTABLISHED  VINEYARD 
OR  PLANTING  UPON  RAW  LAND? 

Many  interesting  and  conflicting  an- 
swers were  received.  About  an  equal 
number  advocated  each  method,  and 
others  said,  "flip  a  coin  and  take  your 
choice,  but  consider  local  conditions" 
Here  are  other  bits  of  advice:  Beware 
of  old  vineyards,  poor  from  neglect; 
better  to  buy  a  producing  vineyard 

tion*-  m»„*  tnan,to  take  a  chance  on  future  condi- 
tions, piant  raw  ,and  jf  experien    d  not  ex- 
perienced get  best  advice  available;  one  can  figure 
good  interest  on  a  vineyard  at  $500  an  acre  bTlt 
higher  pnees  it  is  better  to  develop  raw  land'  de- 
pends upon  capital  available;    no  income  can  be 
expected   until  the  vineyard  comes  into  bearing- 
depends  upon  class  of  grape  grown;  estabhshfd 
vneyard  recommended  for  wine  grapes  in  order  to 
♦„k,-    reap  harvest  while  the  sun  shines,  but  raw  land  for 
v^!»frraP,?S:  consider  everything  in  purchasing  old  vine- 
Lfi.tl  iUC^  a.S  aPPearan.ce  and  condition  of  vines,  probable 
ton           irr|Sation  facilities,  distance  from  transporta- 

(7)  WHAT,  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  ARE  THE  PRINCIPAL 
WARNINGS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  SOUNDED  IN  ADVISING 
PROSPECTIVE  GROWERS  OR  PURCHASERS  OF  GRAPE 
LANDS7 

Some  very  Interesting  and  important  replies  were  received 
such  as  the  following:  Consider  present  prices  abnormal  and  plant 
only  highly  colored  grapes;  ascertain  facts  independent  of  agents- 
be  sure  right  land  is  selected,  and  plant  only  the  best  vines;  beware' 
overplanting  of  wine  grapes;  expect  future  market  depression  and 
plant  accordingly;  consider  drainage;  beware  alkali;  be  sure  of 
adequate  irrigation,  if  necessary;  learn  something  about  the  business 
before  Investing;  don't  put  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket — plant  several  varieties  or  plant 
part  of  land  to  other  crops. 

(8)  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  TOWARDS  ASSURING  A  MARKET  FOR  INCREASED 

PRODUCTION? 

Advertising,  evaporating  and  drying,  manufacture  of  syrup,  co-operative  market- 
ing, reduction  of  freight  rates.  (Less  replies  were  received  to  this  question  than  any 
other.)  Many  said  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  along  this  line.  Does  not  this  situation, 
combined  with  the  enormous  increase  in  acreage,  emphasize  the  necessity  for  creating  a 
future  market?   Many  correspondents  urged  growers  to  make  a     (Continued  on  Page  £7) 
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Fruit  on  a  Thousand  H 


.1  HE  snowflakes  clothe  Tal- 
lac's  Peak  with  white,  a  gor- 
geous greeting  to  the  motor 
tourist.  Melted,  these  same 
snowflakes  paint  Placer's 
hills  with  the  green  of  a 
hundred  thousand  orchard 
.  trees. 

And,  transformed  into  electric  en- 
ergy, they  heat  milady's  curling  iron 
and  light  her  boudoir  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

But,  although  harnessed  and  put 
to  work,  water  never  tires;  and  it  can 
perform  many  tasks  simultaneously. 
California  affords  no  better  example 
of  this  truth  than  the  combined  power 
and  water  development  which  has 
made  possible  Placer  County's  fruit 
industry. 

Tou  have  heard  the  phrase  "Science 
bids  the  desert  drink"  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  here  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Placer  County:  A  great  pub- 
lic service  corporation,  The  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  con- 
structed dams  for  the  storage  of  wa- 
ter to  operate  power  plants.  The  snow 
waters  thus  stored,  rush  through  the 
power  houses,  generating  electricity 
which  is  used  in  a  number  of  ways. 
But  with  this  achievement  the  water 
has  not  finished  its  work. 

PERFORMS  DOUBLE  DUTY 

It  flows  on  down  to  the  Placer  hills 
through  a  series  of  canals,  the  first  of 
which  was  built  in  the  old  mining 
days,  and  waters  136,455  acres  of  land 
which  is  planted  to  deciduous  fruits. 
Thus,  the  same  water  that  has  gener- 
ated electric  power,  performs  a  second 
service.  We  might  go  on  and  point 
out  that  the  same 
water  floats 
steamers  on  the 
Sacramento  River! 

A  writer  for  a 
National  magazine, 
r  e  c  e  ntly  visiting 
Placer  County, 
stood  on  a  knoll 
near  Auburn,  over- 
looking the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  in  the 
distance.  Before 
him,  In  graceful 
contour,  with  long 
lines  or  heavily 
laden  trees  tracing 
curves  across  the 
home-dotted  hill- 
sides, spread  the 
fruit  d  i  s  t  r  ict  of 
Placer.  He  gasped 
it  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  It  made 
an  indelible  picture 
upon  his  mind,  a 
picture  of  abund- 
ance, of  peace,  of 
richness.  When  he 
got  to  his  type- 
writer, he  wrote 
something  like  this: 

"Standing  upon  a 
knoll  I  saw,  spread 
out  before  me,  the 
Kingdom  of  the 
Earth." 
A  BEAUTIFUL, 
GATEWAY 

You  know  that 
is  the  way  Placer 
County's  fruit  dis- 
trict impresses  one. 
It  hits  home  hard, 
no  matter  whether 
one  is  a  worker  in 
the  fruit,  a  traveler  over  the  hard- 
surfaced  highways  or  a  homeseeker 
from  the  East,  seeing  California  for 
the  first  time  through  the  Placer  gate- 
way. • 

The  transcontinental  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  traverses 
the  entire  breadth  of  Placer  County. 
And  although  we  have  level,  bottom 
lands  along  the  rivers  of  California, 
that  produce  more  fruit  per  acre  than 
can  be  had  from  Placer's  hills,  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  there.  Per- 
haps that  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
quite  a  literary  colony  at  Auburn.  The 
country  is  a  real  Inspiration  in  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  a  financial  success. 


By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


The  Story 

fruit  to  leave  Newcastle,  which  is  In 
the  heart  of  the  district. 


Uncle  Same's  cold  figures  show  this 
about  Placer  County: 

Value  of  Improved 
Property  Acreage 

1910    110,234,101  98,608 

1920    22,718,017  136,455 

Although  Placer's  fruit  industry  be- 
gan many  years  ago,  the  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
coincidental  with  power  development. 
The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
built  the  Lake  Spaulding  dam  in  the 
Yuba  River,  thus  Imprisoning  snow 
waters.  This  water  makes  Its  way  by 
irregular  stages  down  the  ravines  and 
mountain  ridges  from  Lake  Spaulding, 
passing  through  numerous  power 
houses  and  turning  dozens  of  Pelton 
wheels  before  it  finally  is  released  be- 
low Colfax  to  be  spread  out  fan-shaped 
on  the  delta  of  the  hills. 

PRODUCT  OF  "FORTY-NINE" 

The  fruit  industry  of  Placer  County, 
like  all  agriculture  of  the  interior  val- 
leys of  California,  traces  its  origin 
back  to  the  days  of  gold.  After  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Sutter's  man,  James  Mar- 
shall, discovered  gold  on  the  branch 
of  the  American  River,  the  first  canals 
were  built  on  the  ridges  of  Placer 
County. 

Water  was  led  out  from  the  Ameri- 
can, Yuba  and  Bear  Rivers  for  hy- 
draulic giants  to  wash  away  the  moun- 
tains and  for  sluice  boxes.  The  early 
miners  had  that  planting  instinct 
which  we  find  in  man  through  the  ages 
and  they  set  out  the  first  cherry, 
peach,  apple  and  pear  trees. 

These  aged  trees  may  be  found  to- 
day, about  the  old  "diggln's,"  some  of 


But  it  was  the  hardy  miner  of  1850-51 
who  gave  It  a  start,  for  the  leading  of 
water  from  the  snow-capped  peaks 
through  ditches,  really  marks  the  be- 
ginning. The  first  Bear  River  canal 
was  started  at  a  point  opposite  the 
town  of  Colfax,  now  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  commercial  fruit  belt, 
and  ended  west  of  the  town  of  Au- 
burn. It  was  started  in  1851  and  water 
was  delivered  to  Auburn  the  following 
year.  This  canal  was  built  entirely  by 
hand  labor  and,  oddly  enough,  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  excavation  laid  out 
roughly  by  these  pioneers,  was  fol- 
lowed in  later  extensions  made  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

WONDERFUL  TRANSFORMATION 

At  this  early  day  when  the  first  ca- 
nals were  put  through,  the  upper  foot- 
hills of  Placer  were  a  waste  of  sage 
brush  and  manzanita  and,  lower  down, 
of  dry  grass  and  parched  slopes.  But 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  channels,  as 
men  became  disappointed  in  their 
search  for  gold,  they  began  gradually 
to  drift  back  to  the  primal  vocation  of 
farming  and  the  first  commercial  or- 
chards began  to  appear. 

For  a  number  of  years  orchard  de- 
velopment was  slow  in  Placer  and  its 
rapid  advance  of  the  last  decade  or  two" 
has  come  coincidentally  with  power  de- 
velopment. The  company  built  its  first 
power  line  from  Folsom  to  Sacramento 
and  this  system  at  the  time  was  the 
longest  transmission  line  in  the  world. 
After  a  program  of  extension  was  be- 
gun, the  company  took  over  water 
rights  in  upper  Placer,  built  new  dams 


"Standing  Upon  a  Knoll,  I  Saw,  Spread  Out  Before  Me,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Earth 


them  lost  in  the  new  growth  of  wild 
stuff  which  came  after  the  claims 
"petered  out." 

Only  last  summer  I  discovered  an 
apple  orchard  In  Green  Valley,  the 
trees  of  which  were  still  producing  ex- 
cellent fruit.  These  old  trees  were  on 
a  little  flat,  now  virtually  a  plateau, 
for  the  earth  all  around  them  had  been 
washed  away,  leaving  them  at  the 
pinnacle  of  a  hill.  They  were  all  that 
was  left  save  the  scars  of  the  hillside, 
to  show  that  this  once  had  been  a 
thriving  community  of  more  than  500 
souls. 

THE  ORIGINAL  CANAL 
Out  of  these  earlier  days,  then,  came 
the  fruit  industry  of  Placer  County. 


for  reservoirs  and  bought  up  the  old 
mining  canal  system. 

Today  the  old  Bear  River  canal  Is 
eight  feet  deep,  ten  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  eighteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  Includes  also  a  number  of 
tunnels. 

THE  FRUIT  BELT 

The  orchard  fruit  belt  of  Placer  ex- 
tends from  Roseville  eastward  through 
Loomls,  Penryn,  Newcastle,  Auburn 
andj.  Applegate  to  Colfax  and  Chicago 
Park,  ranging  from  an  elevation  of 
about  200  feet  to  approximately  2000. 

At  the  height  of  the  season  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  trainload  a  day  of 


The  leading  varieties  shipped  are 
peaches  and  plums,  with  considerable 
quantities  of  pears,  cherries,  table 
grapes  and  apricots  and  some  special' 
ties  such  as  figs  and  oranges.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  the  growers  do 
too  well  with  deciduous  fruits  to  give 
much  attention  to  the  citrus  varieties." 
Shipments  ^or  the  last  season  totaled 
right  around  5000  carloads. 

A  SHIPPING  ADVANTAGE 

Placer  County  enjoys  the  same . 
"postage  stamp"  rate  on  fruit  that  all 
other  districts  have,  and  that  rate,  fol- 
lowing war  time  conditions,  is  a  good 
tfeal  higher  than  the  growers  want.  But 
rlacer  does  have  advantage  for  East- 
ern shipments  in  being  located  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Much  of  the  fruit  crop  Is  Iced  at  the 
Mg  plant  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
at  Roseville  before  it  starts  "over  the 
hill'  for  eastern  markets. 

If  there  is  a  level  orchard  in  Placer 
County  I  have  never  seen  It.  It  is 
truly  the  farming  country  of  "a  thou- 
sand hills."  Because  of  this  fact,  cul- 
tural methods  are  different  from  those 
practiced  In  most  parts  of  California 
where  trees  are  grown  on  level  lands. 

In  the  main,  the  orchards  are  clean 
cultivated;  that  Is,  the  majority  of 
orchards  are  clean  cultivated,  except 
where  a  great,  glittering  granite 
boulder  crops  out,  for  there  are  many 
such  boulders  in  the  Placer  hills.  But 
the  orchardist  has  learned  to  plow 
around  these.  He  has  learned,  too, 
that  near  these  great  rocks  his  fruit 
ripens  first  and  often  the  family  is 
favored  with  fruit  much  in  advance  of 
the  season. 

TRACTORS 
USED  SUC- 
CESSFULLY 
Tractors  are  used 
to  a  considerable 
extent  considering 
the  rugged  topog- 
raphy of  the  coun- 
try. Joe  Francis,  of 
Auburn,  scion  of  a 
pioneer  fruit  grow- 
er, tells  me  that  he 
has  had  consider- 
able success  with 
the  track  -  laying 
type  of  machine. 
He  has  used  it  on 
the  steepest  of  hill- 
sides. 

What  might  be 
termed  the  "trickle" 
system  of  irriga- 
tion is  practiced. 
Outlets  for  irriga- 
tion ditches  o  r 
pipes  are  along  the 
edge  of  the  higher 
slopes  and  the  wa- 
ter is  allowed  to 
run  slowly  down 
along  the  tree  rows. 
In  order  that  each 
tree  may  get  suf- 
ficient water,  the 
tiny  ditch  often 
describes  nearly  a 
circle  around  It  and 
then  continue*  on 
to  the  next  tree, 
always  following 
the  contour  of  the 
land. 

PRUNING  METHODS 
Placer  growers  quite  generally  have 
practiced  a  pruning  system  that  keeps 
their  trees  close  to  the  ground.  This 
facilitates  picking.  Due  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  "long 
pruning"  system  is  spreading  rapidly 
and  has  many  ardent  advocates. 

Orchardists  of  this  foothill  belt  vie 
with  those  of  Vecavllle.  Solano  County, 
and  the  down-river  district  of  Sacra- 
mento for  the  honor  of  shipping  east 
the  first  consignment  of  deciduous 
fruit  for  the  season. 

This  "consignment"  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  one  10-pound  box  of  near-ripe 
Purple  Guigne  cherries.    Sometimes  it 
(Conllnord  on  Fife  St) 
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CTICAL  POINTER 

IN  FEW  WORDS 


Protecting  Rice  From  Birds — Rice 
growers  In  Hawaii  are  purchasing 
from  Pacific  Coast  dealers  large 
quantities  of  a  special  brand  of  ex- 
plosive, known  as  "black  rice  bird 
powder."  It  is  a  fine  black  powder 
that  makes  a  loud  report  when  loaded 
In  blank  cartridges.  The  fields  are 
guarded  by  laborers  with  shotguns. 
The  Hercules  Powder  Company  is 
said  to  have  sold  a  great  amount  of 
this  powder  for  shipment  to  the  is- 
lands. It  is  stated  local  growers  are 
planning  to  try  the  powder  during 
the  coming  season. 

Freshening  Season  Important  —  The 
time  of  the  year  that  a  cow  freshens 
seems  to  have  considerable  to  do 
with  the  profit  she  returns,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. An  analysis  of  the  figures 
obtained  from  many  cow -testing  as- 
sociations shows  that  in  most  sec- 
tions the  cows  that  freshen  in  the 
fall  and  eakrly  winter  produce  the 
most  milk  and  butterfat  and  bring 
in  the  greatest  income  over  cost  of 
feed. 

Hot  Water  Treatment  of  Grape  Cut- 
tings.— Many  complaints  concerning 
loss  and  damage  attributed  to  man- 
datory treatment  of  grape  cuttings 
by  the  hot-water  method,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  a  special 
warning  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  use  of  "direct  fired"  outfits  ren- 
ders temperature  control  uncertain, 
involves  danger  of  (1)  damaging 
vines  by  overheating,  and  (2)  re- 
duction in  effectiveness  In  destroy- 
ing Phylloxera  infestation.  Another 
factor,  said  to  have  caused  loss,  is 
failure  to  cool  properly  after  dip- 
ping.   It  is  suggested  that  the  vines 

•  be  cooled  down  by  hosing  or  by 
being  submerged  in  cold  water  until 
atmospheric  temperature  is  reached. 
D.  B.  Mackie,  Department  Entomol- 
ogist, takes  the  attitude  that  losses 
have  been  due  to  improper  applica- 
tion of  the  method  rather  than  to 
any  defect  in  the  method  Itself. 
From  other  quarters,  however,  has 
arisen  a  concerted  "howl"  which  the 
Department  proposes  to  meet  with 
a  new  set  of  regulations. 

Hogs  Gain  When  Fed  on  Rice — Rice 
combined  with  barley  and  tankage  as 
a  ration  for  hogs,  produces  satisfac- 
tory gains  and  good  killing  quality, 
according  to  the  results  of  a  test 
held  at  the  University  of  California 
Farm.  Eight  lots  of  ten  hogs  each 
were  fed  for  63  days,  all  of  the  lots 
except  one  receiving  rice  in  some 
form  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  The 
daily  average  gain  ranged  from  1.29 
lbs.  to  2.08  lbs.  In  each  case  gains 
were  made  on  less  than  500  lbs.  of 
feed  for  100  lbs.  of  gain.  At  slaugh- 
tering five  lots  killed  out  hard,  one 
medium  and  two  soft.  The  pigs  used 
in  the  test  were  produced  by  the 
University  of  California  Farm  herd 
and  were  uniformly  well-bred  hogs. 

Goat  Milk  Can  Be  Separated — Goat 
milk  can  be  separated  with  only  a 
very  slight  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim- 
mllk,  reports  G.  D.  Turnbrow,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Dairy  Industry, 
University  of  California.  This  fact 
was  shown  in  a  recent  experiment  in 
which  two  types  of  separators  were 
used,  one  of  the  disc  type  and  the 
other  of  the  tubular  type.  The  cream 
tested  with  the  disc  type  separator 
was  34  per  cent  while  the  other  tested 
33  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  sklm- 
nillk  tested  0.015  per  cent.  These 
results  Indicate  that  either  type  or 
machine  Is  efficient  In  separating 
goat  milk.  The  cream  secured  in 
the  tests  was  churned  in  a  hand 
churn.  It  broke  readily  and  produced 
a  fair  grade  of  butter. 

Effective  Management  Necessary  in 
Poultry  Farming — Effective  business 
management  is  necessary  In  the  oper- 
ation of  a  commercial  poultry  farm. 
In  a  survey  made  by  Professor 
Dougherty,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Farm  A  averaged  178  eggs 


per  hen  and  gave  a  net  profit  on 
each  hen  of  $4.43  for  the  year  1919. 
Farm  B,  with  aA  average  yield  per 
hen  of  143  eggs,  netted  a  profit  of 
$1.30.  Farm  C  had  an  average  pro- 
duction of  140  eggs  and  made  a  profit 
of  $2.08.  Farm  D,  received  129  eggs 
per  hen  and  made  a  profit  of  $2.12. 
These  farms  were  all  in  the  same 
county  and  had  equally  favorable 
locations.  Each  was  a  1000 -hen  farm 
and  all  costs  including  interest  on 
Investment,  taxes,  fire  Insurance, 
hired  labor,  etc.,  were  included  In  the 
expense  when  figuring  net  profit. 
Such  instances  are  typical,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Dougherty.  The  hu- 
man element  or  the  ability  of  the 
poultry  keeper  is  the  most  vital  fac- 
tor governing  success  or  failure.  Not 
only  the  hen  herself  but  the  "Man 
behind  the  hen"  must  be  equal  to  the 
job. 

Chopped  Wire  Not  Good  Forage — Re- 
cently a  dairyman  reported  that  a 
mysterious  disease  was  killing  his 
cattle.  He  stated  that  one  animal 
showed  signs  of  being  sick  for  four 
or  five  days,  that  another  apparently 
had  been  a  little  "off  feed"  and  that 
both  died  the  same  night.  Investt- 

.  gating  veterinarians  who  performed 
post  mortems  found  the  death  of 
each  animal  was  caused  by  a  short 
piece  of  baling  wire  that  had  pene- 
trated the  covering  of  the  heart.  Two 
animals  dying  the  same  night  from 
similar  affections  prompted  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  kind  of  feed  they 
had  been  receiving  recently.  When 
it  was  found  that  chopped  hay  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  ration,  the 
situation  was  somewhat  clarified. 
Those  who  consider  it  more  conven- 
ient and  economical  to  feed  dairy 
cattle  chopped  hay,  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  small  piece  of  wire,  a 
nail,  or  other  indigestible  and  pene- 
trating material,  when  mixed  with 
such  feed,  may  prove  to  be  costly. 

Control  of  Garden  Slugs — Gardeners, 
mushroom  growers,  and  truckers  fre- 
quently observe  irregular  holes  In 
the  foliage  of  such  crops  as  lettuce, 
tomatos,  peas,  and  beans,  either 
grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open, 
and  mushrooms  from  which  holes 
have  been  cut  as  by  a  mouse  or  rat. 
Upon  close  observation,  a  glistening 


whitish  substance  will  be  seen  on 
the  plants  or  near  by,  and  search 
under  stones,  old  boards,  and  rub- 
bish will  disclose  the  cause  of  the 
injury — the  garden  slug.  Arsenic 
and  other  poisons  are  not  especially 
favored  in  slug  control,  but  lime  and 
salt  may  be  used  in  moderation.  To 
protect  young  plants  make  a  ring  of 
salt  or  lime  around  the  tender  plants. 
When  the  slug  touches  these  sub- 
stances it  will  wriggle  into  the  ma- 
terial. This  causes  it  to  secrete 
slime  copiously  and  soon  it  exhausts 
itself  and  dies.  When  abundant  in 
the  field  or  garden,  the  slug  is  more 
difficult  to  control,  and  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  problem  consists  in 
thoroughly  cleaning  up  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  pest,  around  the  edges 
of  the  garden,  under  old  boards  and 
stones,  and  in  any  place  that  is  cool 
and  moist.  These  places  should  then 
be  sprinkled  with  lime  and  where 
practicable  lime  should  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  area  and  plants  on 
which  the  slugs  are  feeding.  In 
time  this  will  drive  them  away. 

Hog  Vaccination  Hint — Packers  con- 
stantly complain  of  injury  to  hogs 
through  injection  of  serum  into  hams 
and  shoulders.  Veterinarians  and 
others  are  urged  to  make  injections 
of  serum  in  the  flank  or  axillary 
space  (in  superficial  muscles  be- 
tween the  front  legs). 

Egg  Yield  Greatly  Increased  by  Feeding 
Animal  Products — A  great  increase 
in  egg  production  may  be  expected 
when  poultrymen  and  farmers  in  gen- 
eral recognize  the  importance  of  ani- 
mal feeds,  especially  in  the  fall  and 
winter  rations  for  the  laying  flock. 
The  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  feed  combinations  containing 
meat  scrap,  milk  and  its  products, 
tankage,  or  fish  scrap  Is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  poultry  management. 
The  addition  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  of  one  of  those  named  in  most 
cases  would  make  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  production. 

Treatment  of  Frost- Injured  Citrus  and 
Walnut  Trees — Growers  are  advised 
to  delay  pruning  back  the  young 
trees  until  new  growth  has  started, 
with  the  one  exception  that  where 
the  trees  are  found  on  examination 
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I  believe  the  Mexicans  has  th*  best  motto  ever  in-  | 

vented:    "MANANA,"    meanin'    "TOMORROW."     In  | 

other  words,  never  do  one  day  what  you  kin  put  off  I 

ontil  th'  next.    I  had  a   experience    here    lately    that  | 

proves  the  point.  § 

My  wife  had  been  after  me  for  two  months  t'  take  off  th'  glass  f'm  | 

th'  hotbeds,  an'  store  it  away  fer  the  summer.  But  somehow,  I  wasn't  | 
able  t'  get  around  to  it.  # 

Well,  th'  next  afternoon  an  airplane  that  was  circlin'  over  our  I 

place  developed  engine  trouble  and  derned  if  thet  aviator  didn't  land .  | 
right  in  them  hot-beds,  smashin'  'em  to  smithereens! 

A  little  later  here  come  some  officials  o'  th'  aviation  company  in 

a  big  car  an'  wanted  t'  know  what  I  would  settle  fer.   I  told  'em  $200  I 

would  scarcely  cover  th'  damage,  but  seein'  as  how  it  was  a  unavoid-  § 
able  accident,  I  would  take  that  small  amount. 

An'  would  you  believe  it,  th'  manager  set  right  down  an'  writ  a  § 

check  fer  two  hundred,  addin'  $25  fer  our  kindness  in  takin'  care  o'  1 
th'  aviator! 

Gosh,  th'  whole  garden  fence,  equipment  an'  hot-beds  w'an't  worth  § 

$50.  In  fact,  I  begged  them  old  sashes  when  Ike  Tingle  tore  down  his  I 
hen-house,  an'  they  didn't  cost  me  nothin' ! 

What  if  I  had  cleaned  up  th'  hot-beds  when  my  wife  first  mentioned  1 

it?  Like  as  not  th'  glass  would  a'  be'n  off  an'  stacked  away  in  th'  barn  1 
an'  all  th'  young  plants  set  out. 

As  it  was,  by  delayin'  th'  matter  I  made  enough  to  buy  grub  all  | 

summer  and  I  won't  have  to  raise  no  garden  at  all,  bein'  relieved  of  1 

all  that  hoein'  an'  weedin'  right  in  the  midst  o'  th'  fishin'  season.   Yes,  1 

that  there  "MANANA"  is  a  derned  good  motto. — BEN  GONNADOOIT.  | 
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to  be  killed  back  to  or  below  the 
graft  union,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  trees  be  cut  off  and  crown- 
grafted  immediately.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  badly  frosted  walnut 
trees  may  usually  be  saved  by  per- 
mitting a  vigorous  sprout  to  grow  and 
remaking  the  tree  from  this  sprout. 
There  are  many  orchards  which  in 
their  life  history  have  been  frosted 
back  to  the  ground  at  least  once  and 
some  several  times,  and  still  have 
developed  into  profitable  producers. 

Cows  on  Roughage  Alone  Produce 
Milk  Economically — What  will  a 
dairy  cow  do  in  the  way  of  milk  and 
butter  fat  production  when  fed  on 
roughage  exclusively?  Perhaps  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  she  will 
not  do  very  well,  but  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
some  figures  that  show  what  a  few 
cows  did  that  were  fed  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage,  without  grain. 

A  mature  Holstein  cow  was  pas- 
tured on  irrigated,  tame  grass  at  the 
Department  farm  at  Huntley,  Mon- 
tana. During  the  winter  months  she 
received  nothing  but  corn  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay.  She  was  under  test  and 
was  milked  three  times  a  day.  For 
140.5  days  and  98  nights  she  was  on 
pasture.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
she  consumed  9014  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  8985  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
a  rather  large  amount  of  bulky  feed. 
While  this  ration  was  fed  the  cow 
maintained  her  weight  at  practically 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test,  and  produced  14,210.1  pounds  of 
milk  and  470.24  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Crushing  Clods  With  Lime— We  may 

be  sure  that  when  either  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover  grow  successfully,  the 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  limestone, 
says  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Even  if  they 
are  not  to  be  grown,  however,  the 
liberal  use  of  liming  materials  will 
be  found  a  useful  measure  in  pre- 
venting formation  of  clods.  Lime 
acts  as  a  soil  flocculator  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  physical  structure  of  soils 
is  often  sufficient  to  justify  its  use, 
aside  from  any  other  consideration. 

The  "Wonderful"  Sex  Detector — Many 

persons  have  paid  good  money  for 
worthless  contraptions  known  as 
"sex  detectors,"  with  which  they 
were  told,  it  was  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  sex  of  the  chick  that  would 
be  hatched  from  an  egg.  Other 
equally  absurd  powers  are  claimed 
for  these  devices — absurd  because 
the  so-called  "detector"  usually  con- 
sists of  a  small  plummett-shaped  de- 
vice of  metal  or  wood.  It  Is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  merely  sus- 
pending such  an  inanimate  object  by 
a  string  and  holding  it  over  an  egg, 
Could  give  it  supernatural  powers! 
The  different  motions  of  the  "de- 
tector" are  explained  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  muscular  contraction  In  the 
arm  or  hand  of  the  operator. 

Livestock  Solves  Problem  of  Profitable 
Alfalfa  Production — Farmers  in  sec- 
tions where  alfalfa  hay  is  a  cash 
crop  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  change  their  practice  and  market 
this  roughage  through  livestock.  On 
the  Newlands  Project  in  Nevada,  the 
recent  prices  for  alfalfa  hay  have 
been  $9  to  $9.50  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
which  nets  the  farmers  about  $5  or 
$6  a  ton  at  the  stack.  Although  these 
prices  were  considered  fairly  good 
by  many  of  the  farmers  (under  pres- 
ent conditions)  figures  collected  re- 
cently show  that  $7  a  ton  is  near  the 
cost  of  production,  and  this  does  not 
include  any  labor  income  for  the  far- 
mer! It  Is  suggested  that  the  far- 
mer feed  the  hay  to  a  good  grade 
of  dairy  cows  or  other  kind  of  live- 
stock, particularly  cattle  and  sheep. 
Many  farmers  in  this  section  already 
have  demonstrated  livestock  will 
solve  the  problem  of  making  alfalfa 
profitable.  The  use  of  live-stock 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
provides  concentrated  products  that 
do  not  have  to  bear  such  heavy 
freight  costs. 
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Arsenical  Sprays  in  the  Limelight 


ECIDUOUS  fruit  growers  who 
have  been  using  such  sprays 
as  arsenate  of  lead,  which 
contains  the  violent  poison 
arsenic,  have  in  recent  years 
experienced  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  fruit  which 
showed  a  coating  of  the 
spray  material 
upon  reaching  the 
market. 

Since  arsenical 
poison  sprays  are 
used  principally  in 
the  control  of  the 
codling  moth  on 
apples  and  pears, 
it  is  the  growers  of 
these  fruits  who 
have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with 
certain  facts  that 
promise  to  have  a 
marked  bearing  on 
their  « praying 
practices. 

ANY  CASUALTIES? 

Arsenical  sprays  have  been  used  in 
the  control  of  insects  of  the  chewing 
kind  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
the  records  do  not  show  that  any  one 
has  ever  been  poisoned  from  consuming 
the  sprayed  fruit;  then  why  is  the  agi- 
tation assuming  such  prominence  now? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  three  years  ago  the  coming  sea- 
son, some  California  Bartlett  pears 
were  observed  by  a  pure  food  in- 
spector in  the  city  of  Boston  to  have 
on  their  surface  a  white  coating  of 
spray.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the 
fruit  to  determine  the  content  of  this 
coating  and  of  course  arsenic  was 
found. 

According  to  reports  there  was  pres- 
ent a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ppison 
to  endanger  the  health  of  any  one  who 
might  eat  the  fruit. 

Acting  upon  his  authority,  the  of- 
ficial condemned  the  pears,  dumped 
them  Into  the  bay  made  famous  long 
ago  by  the  dumping  of  tea,  and  im- 
mediately California  fruit  shippers  be- 
came alarmed  at  what  had  taken  place. 

SERIOUS  SITUATION  CREATED 

The  situation  created  by  the  Incident 
related,  threatened  serious  complica- 
tions in  the  marketing  of  California 
pears  and  apples.  Hence  Director  of 
Agriculture  G.  H.  Hecke,  upon  the  ur- 
gent request  of  Interested  shippers  and 
growers,  made  a  trip  East  to  investi- 
gate. Stopping  first  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mr.  Hecke  enlisted  the  aid, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
of  representatives  of  several  of  the 
Government  bureaus,  and  in  company 
with  duly  appointed  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
tinued his  Journey  to  Boston,  where  all 
the  facts  regarding  the  case  were  un- 
covered. 

Since  that  time  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  co-operating  with  offi- 
cials from  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology 
and  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  other  Gov- 
ernment and  local  agencies,  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  arsenical  sprays,  and  every 
effort  has  been  put  forth  to  anay  any 
fears  or  to  prevent  any  injury  to  health 
from  the  consumption  of  California 
pears  and  apples. 

ARSENICAL  SPRAYS 
NECESSARY 

Investigators  were  met  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  control  of  codling  moth 
nothing  that  has  ever  been  discovered, 
will  take  the  place  of  an  arsenical 
spray.  Hence,  their  efforts  from  the 
start  were  directed,  not  towards  find- 
ing a  substitute  for  arsenical  sprays, 
but  toward  improving  the  methods  of 
application  so  that  less  spray  would 
find  lodgement  upon  the  fruit,  and  to- 
wards compelling  the  removal  of  ex- 
cess quantities  of  spray  which  might 
be  found  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
California  fruits. 

FINE  MIST  SPRAY  USED 

It  was  found  that  growers  in  many 
cases  were  using  too  coarse  nozzles 
and  that  as  a  result  the  spray  was 
being  applied  In  much  larger  quantities 
than  necessary,  thus  resulting  in  a 
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heavy  rather  than  a  fine  coating  on  the 
fruit 

The  use  of  nozzles  throwing  a  very 
fine  spray  under  high  pressure  was  ad- 
vocated, and  it  was  found  that  better 
spraying,  with  less  material  and  more 
effective  control,  was  the  result. 

FRUIT  IS  WIPED 

In  addition  to  a  change  in  methods 
of  spraying,  growers  and  packers  where 
spraying  was  done  improperly,  were 
compelled  to  wipe  any  coating  of  spray 
from  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  This 
was  done  by  the  use  °f  cotton  gloves 
at  the  time  of  packing. 

So  thorough  has  been  the  campaign 
to  correct  the  danger  that  was  said  to 
exist,  that  Eastern  shipments  of  fruit 
have  not  aroused  suspicion  the  past 
season,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  no  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  future. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  SINCERE 
Certainly  it  is  far  from  the  inten- 


tion of  California  fruit  growers  or 
shippers  to  place  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  any  fruit  which 
cannot  be  eaten  with  safety,  and  they 
have  consequently  fallen  In  with  the 
recommendations  which  have  been 
made  to  protect  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumer. From  a  sanitary  standpoint 
they  believe  in  wiping  the  coating  of 
spray  from  the  fruit. 

Yet  many  down  deep  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  the  scare  has  been  more 
or  less  unwar ranted,  and  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly small  amount  of  lead  arse- 
nate on  the  skin  of  a  well  sprayed  apple 
or  pear  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  even 
a  stomach  achel 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chemist 
finds  that  arsenic  is  present  in  toxic 
doses,  even  in  the  form  of  insoluble  ar- 
senate of  lead,  there  Is  reason  to  be 
careful.  It  is  hoped  that  these  investi- 
gations may  result  in  better  methods  of 
control  for  codling  moth,  and  that  the 
growers  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  only  spray  that  has  yet  given 
good  results  in  this  work. — G.  P.  W. 
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PEACHES  are  grown  in  California 
for  three  purposes,  namely:  Can- 
ning, drying  and  shipping  while 
fresh.  Notwithstanding  the  purposes  of 
the  grower  when  he  sets  out  his  orchard 
It  is  important  and  desirable  to  select 
such  varieties  that  the  picking  season 
will  extend  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  This  will  enable  the  grower  to 
take  care  of  his 
crop  with  conven-  I 
ience  and  with  a 
minimum  loss. 

From  the  stand- 
point of  the  can- 
ner  also  it  is  im- 
portant that  pro- 
ducers choose  for 
their  leading  va- 
rieties a  succession 
of  those  k  1  n  d  8 
which  are  charac- 
terized by  early, 
mid-season  and  la- 
ter ripening.  The 
longer  the  season 
for  any  variety, 
and  the  greater  the 
period  between  ma- 
turity of  the  earli- 
est and  latest 
ripening  kinds,  the 
better  the  canner  is 
satisfied. 

IMPORTANT 

DATA 
TABULATED 

Recently,  through 
the  kindness  of 
Manager  Wro,  J. 
Schaeffer  of  the 
California  Canners' 
Association,  the 
ripening  time  of 
the  leading  South- 
California  varieties 
was   secured  from 

data  gathered  during  the  season  of  1921. 
This  information  Is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  and  is  conveyed  graphically  by 
the  accompanying  diagram: 


END  OF 

Variety  ripe  season 

■Tuscan   July  19  August  20 

Foster   July  22  August  26 

Elberta   July  30  August  30 

>61obe   August   1       August  24 

J.  H.  Hale  August    2       August  26 

Mulr   August    4       August  29 

Lovell   August   4  Sept.  10 

Crawford   August   6       August  26 

Elberta  Cling   August  16       August  26 

Orange  Cling   August  16  Sept.  S 

Rims   August  17  Sept.  12 

Golden  Cling   August  18  Sept.  2 

Lemon  Cling   August  19  Sept.  10 

Phillips  Cling   August  29  Sept.  30 

Smocks   Sept.    1  Sept.  14 

Salway   Sept.    6  Sept.  30 

White  Heath   Sept.  11  Sept.  30 

Salway  Cling   Sept.  20  Sept.  30 

Henrietta  Cling  ....Sept.  22  Sept.  SO 

•Under  the  name  Tuscan  are  Included  the  Tuaoan  of 
Northern  California,  and  the  Ontario  (Southern  Tus- 
can). 

While  the  season  for  each  variety 
given  in  the  foregoing  table  varies 
iomewhat,  with  soil  and  climatic  factors, 
the  dates  are  very  suggestive  and  will 
:onvey  to  one  who  is  contemplating  the 


planting  of  a  peach  orchard,  some  idea 
as  to  varieties  that  should  be  chosen. 
THE  CLING  VARIETIES 
In  the  case  of  the  three  leading  cling 
varieties  of  Southern  California,  viz., 
Ontario  (Southern  Tuscan),  Sims  and 
Phillips,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ripen- 
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The  Grape  Situation 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  graj 
industry  have  profits  to  the  grov 
er  been  greater  than  during  the  pa 
three  years. 

Naturally  we  are  forced  to  ask  our 
selves  the  question:  Will  this  conditio 
continue  for  tome  years  to  come? 
one  can  give  an  intelligent  answer 
this  question,  for  no  one  knows.  Ot 
Judgment  must  be  formed  through 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

When  thinking  of  grapes,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  three  purposes  for 
which  this  fruit  has  been  commercially 
grown:  (1)  for  the  table;  (2)  for 
ins,  and  (3),  for  wine.  If  the  write 
observations  are  correct  there  has 
a  heavy  planting  the  past  two  ye 
of  grapes  that  are  adapted  for  each  of 
these  purposes. 

THE  WISE  PLANTER 

Perhaps  the  greatest  wisdom  had 
been  displayed  by  those  who  have] 
planted  vines  of  such  varieties  as  the 
Muscat,  that  can  be  used  for  any  one] 
or  all  of  the  three  purposes  for  which] 
grapes  are  grown. 

Those  who  have  confined  their  plant*] 
ing  to  the  varieties  used  exclusively  In 
the  making  of  wine  or  for  drying,  may' 
find  themselves  in  the  same  boat  with 
many  another  man  who  has  placed  all 
of  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  who  knowsll 

TABLE  GRAPE  GROWERS 

The  grower  of  table  grapes  has  pros-: 
pered  In  recent  years  as  never  before, 
and  while  the  general  situation  that 
followed  prohibition  has  aided  him,  aw 
well  as  other  producers,  with  a  ready 

  market    and  good 

prices,  his  pros-i 
perity  began  beform 
the  days  of  prohi-\ 
bitlon. 
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Ing  season  overlaps  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  canneries  are  assured  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fruit  from  the  time 
when  the  first  peaches  ripen  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  This  fact  adds  very 
materially  to  the  commercial  Importance 
•of  these  varieties. 

THREE  LEADING  FREESTONES 
It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  three 
leading  varieties  of  freestones  used  for 
canning  in  Southern  California,  viz., 
Elberta,  Mulr  and  Lovell,  begin  ripen- 
ing at  approximately  the  same  time  and 
have  so  nearly  a  contiguous  season  that, 
in  sections  of  heavy  planting,  they  are 
apt  to  cause  a  glut  in  the  cannery. 

ADVICE  TO  PLANTERS 
Prospective  planters  will  do  well  to 
atudy  this  table  carefully,  In  order  that 
they  may  not  make  the  mistake  of 
planting  varieties  that  will  demand  too 
much  work  In  a  short  period  of  time, 
which  Is  apt  to  result  in  waste,  as  well 
as  general  inefficiency  in  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  the  crop. — G.  P.  W. 


One  of  the  great 

events  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  business 
was  the  passage  of 
S       2-3  the  so-cal»ed 

"Fresh  Fruit  Stan-, 
dardlzatlon  Law" 
in  1915.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  en- 
actment of  this 
law,  a  State-wide 
effort  waa  made  to 
prevent  the  sale  of 
immature  grapes. 
The  effort  waa 
such  a  success  that 
now  practically  no 
grapes  are  shipped 
green,  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  our 
fruit  In  Eastern 
markets,  It  Is  pala- 
table and  finds  a 
ready  sale. 
■  EFFECT  OF 

I  12  STANDARDIZA- 

I    I  20  22  TION 
I    I  ■  At  one  t,me>  pr,or 

Ilia  to    the    daya  of 

IBII  atand  ardlzatlon, 

1    *       "  the   markets  were 

flooded  with  early 
season  green  Mala- 
gas and  other  popular  table  varieties. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  thla  practice 
of  shipping  green  Is  well  known. 

Today  the  table,  grape  grower  finds 
himself  protected  against  practices 
which  at  one  time  were  driving  him 
"to  the  wall,"  and  the  future  looks 
brighter  than  it  did  at  that  time. 
RAISIN  GROWERS  ORGANIZED 
The  raisin  grape  growers  are  splen- 
didly organized  for  success,  and  in  re- 
cent years  the  market  has  been  good. 
What  would  happen  If  the  sale  for  wine 
grapes  became  so  slow  that  large  quan- 
tities of  inferior  raisins  would  be  made 
is  problematical. 

No  one  daree  predict  the  outcome,  for 
predictions  made  in  the  past  have  been 
so  hopelessly  wrong  In  the  case  of  the 
grape  Industry  that  it  la  the  safest 
thing  to  avoid  them. 

FUTURE  OF  WINE  ORAPE 

As  for  the  future  of  the  wine  grape 
Industry,  a  still  more  uncertain  condl- 
(ConUnned  on  Pas*  tl) 
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Sensational  Price  Reductions 

FARMERS  who  have  been  awaiting  a  lower  scale  of 
prices  on  farm  Implements  and  tractors  are  rushing 
to  place  their  orders  at  the  new — and  In  many  cases 
Smazingly  low — levels  now  prevailing. 

One  ORCHARD  and  FARM  advertiser  announces  this 
month  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  a  high-grade  disc  plow 
from  the  old  level  of  $440  to  only  $127!  Another  offers  a 
two-bottom  plow  free  with  every  tractor! 

And  the  tractor  "price  war"is  the  talk  of  the  country, 
with  Henry  Ford,  International  and  others  engaged  In  price- 
slashing  performances  that  have  astounded  all  observers. 

The  belief  Is  gengral  that  the  final  result  will  be  an  ln- 
jrease,  rather  than  further  reductions. 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  like  the  farmers,  ha**e  passed 
through  a  trying  ordeal  and  must  raise  money  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

One  of  the  largest  Implement  manufacturers  announced  a 
loss  far  the  year  1921  of  more  than  $9,000,000,  while  other 
concerns  sustained  losses  of  $3,000,000  or  more. 

In  proportion  to  the  present  cost  of  materials  and  labor, 
Implement  and  tractor  prices  In  many  cases  are  ACTUALLY 
BELOW  PRE-WAR  VALUES.  And,  considering  the  loss 
In  efficiency  that  may  result  through  the  use  of  Inadequate 
or  worn  out  equipment,  it  Is  questionable  whether  any 
Barmer  can  afford  to  await  a  problematical  further  reduc- 
tion. In  fact,  the  predicament  of  the  implement  Industry 
seems  to  be  the  farmers'  opportunity. 

In  the  words  of  ^Rotary  Club  members,  "When  millions 
of  men  buck  up,  think  up  and  talk  up,  business  will  wake  up." 
The  time  has  passed  for  sitting  tight  Let  us  all  make  busi- 
ness building  a  "buy-word." 

The  Desk  as  an  Idea-Generator 

DON'T  look  down  upon  vthe  Desk  Man"!    Most  of  the 
big  ideas  of  the  modern  world  have  been  conceived 
at  desks.    And  this  applies  to  farmers  as  well  as 
other  workers! 

This  is  an  age  of  planning  and  headwork,  study  and 
knowledge.  Many  a  farmer  has  received  the  inspiration  for 
his  success  from  the  books,  bulletins  and  papers  that 
he  read  In  the  evening  by  the  light  of  his  desk-lamp.  And 
many  another  farmer  who  has  conceived  an  original  idea, 
although  "catching"  it,  perhaps,  while  at  work  in  the  field, 
has  developed  the  details  with  pencil  and  paper. 

The  only  "desk  man"  who  is  really  to  be  pitied  is  the 
cog-ln-a-machlne  who  gets  into  a  rut.  The  desk  should 
be  the  s^cessory,  not  the  fact. 

True,  the  desk  holds  no  place  In  the  lives  of  some  men. 
But  only  rarely  is  real  achievement  built  upon  muscle  alone, 
and  the  check-book-stub  system  of  keeping  books. 

The  desk  is  associated  with  "head-work,"  and  (whether 
It's  right  or  not)  the  world  measures  the  value  of  a  man 
principally  from  the  neck  up! 

Is  Hog  Cholera  Really  Conquered? 

WITHOUT  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  scientific 
achievements  and  broad-minded  policies  of  Ameri- 
can hog  cholera  serum  manufacturers,  many  lead- 
ing breeders,  feeders  and  buyers  of  hogs  are  asking,  "Is  hog 
cholera  really  under  control?    Are  its  ravages  decreasing?" 

Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  any  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  has  been  due  to  Improved  methods  of 
care,  feeding  and  sanitation,  rather  than  vaccination. 

And  others  are  certain  that  vaccination  is  killing  as 
many  hogs  as  the  disease. 

As  for  the  latter  contention,  It  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  statement  that  hogs  are  not  killed  by  the  use  of  good 
serum,  properly  administered.  These  desirable  factors,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  always  obtain;  some  deaths,  therefore, 
have  resulted. 

But  the  feeling  Is  general  that  serum  has  not  accom- 
plished all  that  was  expected  of  it.   What  are  the  reasons? 

One  very  logical  explanation  apparently  has  been  quite 
generally  overlooked,  namely,  that  there  are  other  diseases 
closely  resembling  cholera  upon  which  ordinary  vaccination, 
either  by  the  single  or  double  method,  can  have  no  Influence. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  this  connection  is  a  communi- 
cation recently  recelvd  by  ORCHARD  and  FARM  from  J.  C. 
Qulnlan,  widely  known  San  Francisco  veterinarian.  Dr. 
Qulnlan  says  in  part: 

"Recently  I  experienced  an  outbreak  of  a  serious  disease  among 
some  1000  hois  on  a  ranch  near  Ban  Francisco.  These  animals  had 
been  vaccinated  against  cholera,  and  for  a  few  days  the  situation 
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was  very  puzzling  to  me,  as  well  as  to  other  veterinarians, 
called  it  cholera  and  some  swine  plague. 

«  "After  considerable  study  and  several  postmortem  examinations, 
however,  I  concluded  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  disease  not  much 
known  in  tire  United  States,  but  prevalent  In  France  and  Switzer- 
land— known  as  swine  erysipelas  or  red  fever. 

"This  disease  Is  caused  by  an  organism  known  as  the  Rouget 
bacillus,  which  may  be  found  upon  microscopic  examination.  The 
discovery  was  confirmed  by  two  laboratories,  one  of  which  Injected 
the  bacilli  Into  white  mice,  with  the  result  that  the  mice  died 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  blood  taken  from  the  hearts  of  these 
mice  was  found,  under  microscopic  examination,  to  contain  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  this  fatal  bacillus  of  Rouget. 

"To  the  casual  observer  the  symptoms  of  hogs  suffering  from 
this  infection  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  hog  cholera 
or  swine  plague;  In  fact,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  veterinarians.  To  be  positive  in  the  diagnosis  it  Is  neces-, 
sary  to  make  a  microscopic  examination. 

"At  this  writing,  to  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  serum  In  this 
country  for  vaccinating  hogs  against  this  disease,  but  It  can  be 
manufactured  readily  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

(Signed)        "J.  C.  QUINLAN,  D.  V.  S." 

The  above  communication  may  explain  a  large  num- 
ber of  peculiar  outbreaks  in  areas  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  vaccination,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
observations  will  be  made.  Perhaps  our  error  has  been  in 
trying  to  prevent  one  disease  with  a  treatment  created  for 
another. 

Dreams  Are  Coming  True 

A FEW  years  ago  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  agricul- 
ture would  not  have  dared  to  predict  the  triumfhs 
achieved  by  American  farmers  during  the  past  two 

years. 

These  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to  a  friendly  adminis- 
tration, as  to  the  unity  with  which  the  farmers  have 
DEMANDED  certain  reforms. 
A  righteous  cause,  intelligently  and  vigorously  upheld, 
'is  certain  to  win  out  in  the  long  run.  The  country  is  in- 
clined to  take  the  farmer  at  his  own  valuation — and  that 
Is  getting  higher  right  along! 

A  Wonderful  Record 

PRINCIPALLY  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  their 
families  is  due  the  remarkable  development  of  one  of 
our  greatest  National  institutions,  the  mall  order  house 
of  Montgomery  Ward  •&  Co.  F  it  this  firm  ,now  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary,  has  grown  from  a  little  store  with  re- 
sources of  less  than  $2000  to  an  organization  supplying 
6,000,000  customers  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  nearly 
$20,000,000. 

And  the  farm  men  and  women  have  comprised  the  ma- 
jority of  these  millions  of  customers!  In  fact,  A.  Mont- 
gomery ,  Ward  conceived  the  Idea  for  the  business  as  the 
result  of  his  acquaintance  with  farmers  while  clerking  in 
a  country  store.  The  .first  organization  was  known  as  "The 
Original  Grange  Supply  House,"  catering  to  Grange  members. 

Now  the  buildings  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  a 
floor  space  of  more  than  100  acres  and  storage  facilities  for 
$60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  occu- 
pation, in  the  magnificent  achievement  of  A.  Montgomery 
Ward  and  his  partner,  George  R.  Thorne.  For  the  present 
business  has  been  built  upon  the  principles  of  originality, 
hard  work,  honest  dealing,  attractive  prices,  quick  service 
and  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  Upon  these  principles  any  busi- 
ness will  prosper,  whether  It  be  manufacturing,  merchan- 
dising— or  farming. 
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who  and  why. 


-R 


ED  TOPS  save 
you  money  in 
three  ways  —  in  set- 
ting, in  repairs  and  in 
replacements. 
It  costs  one  cent  to  set 
a  RED  TOP  against 
10  to  20  cents  for  a 
wood  post.  No  holes  to 
dig;  it  drives  like  a 
stake.  Holds  staples 
always  tight  —  does 
not  burn,  rot  or  break. 
Built  for  years  of 
service. 

rlf  you  want  to  know 
fence  satisfaction  try 
RED  TOPS  on  your 
next  new  fence — or  in 
repairing  an  old  fence. 
Made  in  angles  and 
tees. 

Send  for  Circular 
giving  all  the  facts 

Harry  L.  Baylies 

431  Pacific  Finance  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

Every  American  Pump  is  guar- 
anteed to  meet  all  conditions 
specified  and  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  sold.  If 
your  water  problem  can  be 
solved  with  any  pump  it  can  be 
solved  with  an  American.  Write 
for  catalogs  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  and 
deep-well  turbines  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &.  SUPPLY  CO. 

420  Third,  Dept.  D 
Los  Angeles 


69  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco 


When  Millions 
of  Men 

BUCK  UP,  THINK  UP, 
TALK  UP, 

Business  Will 
WAKE UP 

Rotary  Club  Members 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAB 

JDHN  DEAN  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  with 
Frederick  Deerlng,  a  wealthy  young 
lawyer  and  society  man,  aa  their  guest, 
undertake  a  motor  trip  from  a  Southern 
beach  resort  to  one  of  Dean's  stock  ranches 
In  the  Sierras. 

While  crossing  Lonesome  Valley,  a  desolate 
region,  they  are  caught  In  a  blizzard  and 
find  their  gasoline  supply  exhausted.  Know- 
ing that  rescue  is  Improbable,  Dean  decides 
to  walk  to  a  mining  settlement,  known  as 
Howell's  Camp,  to  summon  aid. 

Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  camp 
having  gone  to  the  nearest  railroad  point. 
Argus  (colloquially  known  as  "Argo")  to 
attend  a  dance,  only  two  miners,  Jerry 
O'Neill  and  Bill  Jerome,  remain  at  Howell's. 

After  John  has  been  gone  several  hours. 
Deerlng  discovers  a  deserted  cabin  near  the 
car  where  he  takes  Barbara,  now  suffering 
from  the  cold.  Here  they  find  a  rusty  stove, 
firewood,  a  small  quantity  of  beans  and  some 
tea  Barbara  falls  asleep  upon  an  improvised 
bed  of  coats  and  robes.  Deerlng  binds  her 
ankle,  which  she  has  sprained  while  walk- 
ing to  the  cabin. 

Meanwhile  Dean  finds  he  has  miscalculated 
the  distance.  Benumbed  by  the  Intense  cold 
and  biting  wind;  exhausted  by  hours  of 
plunging  through  snow-drifts,  he  final  y 
comes  within  sight  of  some  buildings,  only 
to  fall  before  he  can  reach  them.  But  just 
as  he  collapses,  he  puts  all  his  remaining 
strength  into  despairing  cries  for  help. 

_____  NWILLINGLY  Barbara 
drifted  back  into  conscious- 
iLXJl  ness,  her  aching  muscles  pro- 
iVL/J  testing-  against  the  slightest 
Y^L/  motion.  At  length  a  truant 
$SS8fj  sunbeam  forced  her  to  open 
fc^2?P  her  eyes.  Blinking,  she  stared 
I  at  the  rough  ceiling  of  the 

cabin. 

"Where  am  I?"  was  her  hazy  thought. 
Then  suddenly  she  sat  bolt  upright. 

Like  a  flash  she  recalled  the  events  of 
the  past  few  hours  and  almost  simul- 
taneously saw  Frederick  Deering  un- 
comfortably braced  against  a  box  before 
the  stove,  still  sound  asleep. 

But  what  of  John?  Where  was  her 
husband?  Her  glance  roved  about  the 
cabin;  then  stiffly  she  climbed  to  her 
feet.  A  twinge  from  the  injured  ankle 
made  her  wince. 

Glancing  downward,  she  blushed 
furiously  at  sight  of  the  neat  bandage 
enveloping  the  swollen  member.  She 
was  thankful  that  Deering  was  not 
awake  to  observe  her  confusion.  Her 
stocking  and  shoes  lay  near  the  bed  he 
had  improvised  for  her.  Dropping  again 
to  the  floor,  she  donned  them  hastily 
and  with  a  few  trial  steps  apprised  her- 
self that  the  sprain  was  not  serious. 

Barbara  hobbled  to  the  doorway  and 
drew  aside  the  blanket  Deering  had 
hung  over  it.  She  was  fairly  blinded 
for  a  moment  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  sunlight  reflected  upon  the  enow. 
The  air  was  crisp,  and  as  she  stepped 
outside  her  ears  almost  immediately 
tingled.  But  the  depressing  chill  pf  the 
night  had  been  dissipated  by  the  rising 
sun. 

Yet  her  heart  sank  as  she  sensed  their 
utter  isolation.  She  picked  her  way 
around  the  cabin  and  looked  towards 
the  three  buttes.  They  stood  out  aa 
though  within  a  stone's  throw,  although 
she  knew  they  were  very  far  away. 
And  nowhere  was  there  even  a  sign  of 
a  human  being!  To  the  north  stood  the 
car  as  they  had  left  it,  and  to  the  east 
and  south  was  only  an  endless  waste  of 
white. 

New  and  awful  fears  clutched  at  her 
heart.  It  must  be  late  in  the  morning, 
she  thought,  yet  her  husband  had  noi 
returned.  Horrible  visions  assailed  her. 
She  imagined  him  lost  among  the  giant 
drifts,  frozen  perhaps — with  gaunt, 
hungry  wolves — 

As  though  fleeing  from  her  own  ter- 
rifying thoughts,  Barbara  rushed  again 
into  the  cabin  and  stood  with  heaving 
breast,  pressing  both  hands  to  her 
mouth  to  suppress  a  scream. 

The  rustle  of  her  entrance  roused  her 
companion.  Half-dazed,  Deering  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't 
intend — "  he  began. 

Still  nearly  crazed  with  terror,  she 
ran  to  him  and  shook  him  fiercely  by 
the  lapels  of  his  coat.  "Fred,  he  hasn't 
come!  John  hasn't  come!  Oh,  what 
has  happened  to  him?  What  shall  we 
dor* 

"Barbara,  you  mustn't  give  up!  John 
is  all  right,  I  haven't  a  doubt.  You 
know  how  strong  he  is.  But  perhaps 
he  was  unable  to  find  a  team  or  truck. 
Or  maybe  he  was  so  exhausted  he 
couldn't  tell  his  story;  possibly  even,  he 
was  temporarily  out  of  his  head.  You 
know  that  long  walk  may  have  been 
prjtty  hard  on  him.  I  think  it  was 
fajpjer  than  he  realized.  But  he  never 
has  quit  in  his  life.  You  know  that!" 

She  half  moaned  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"There,  there,  now,"  he  soothed. 
"Brace  up,  girl.  It  won't  help  a  bit  to 
lose  your  grip.  Somehow  I  feel  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  right!" 

Finally  his  apparent  assurance  served 
partially  to  calm  her  fears  and  she 
dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  a  ridiculously 
small  handkerchief,  extracted  from  her 
bag.    Then,  catching  sight  of  her  face 


in  the  little  mirror,  she  hastily  brought 
into  action  her  powder-puff  and  some 
hairpins. 

Seeing  that  he  had  succeeded,momen- 
tarily  in  quieting  her,  Deering  opened 
the  door  of  the  ancient  stove.  Only  a 
few  embers  remained  of  the  pine-knots 
he  had  inserted  before  falling  asleep. 
He  hurried  outside  to  get  more. 

Before  entering  again,  he  took  a  deep 
breath  of  the  winelike  air,  and  tiled  to 
force  a  smile.  But  his  hasty  survey  of 
the  situation  had  not  served  to  diminish 
his  own  anxiety, 

WHAT  was  that? 
To  Deering's  utter  amazement, 
Barbara  was  singing.  As  he  stepped  in- 
side, she  greeted  him  with  a  bright  face. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  good  sport,"  she 
announced.  "I'm  going  lu  believe  John 
is  safe.  I  won't  give  up,  either!  / 
won't!"  She  was  talking  rapidly,  her 
voice  rather  high-pitched,  in  a  pathetic 
effort  to  hide  her  nervousness. 

"Now,  how  about  some  breakfast?" 
she  continued  gaily.     "We  must  eat 


something.  Hello!  What's  this?"  she 
was  examining  the  Jar  of  beans. 

"That,  with  the  tea,  was  all  I  could 
find  here,"  he  explained. 

Momentarily  she  sobered,  but  quickly 
recovered  her  spirits. 

"Beans  and  tea!  Well,  that's  a  queer 
breakfast  combination.  But  beggars 
can't  be  choosers.  Let's  see,  here's  just 
one  old  sauce  pan.  I'll  take  some  of 
your  snow-water  and  start  some  of  the 
beans  a'boiling,  and  then  we  can  make 
tea.  But  gracious,  we'll  have  a  long 
time  to  wait."  Her  mouth  drooped 
pathetically. 

"Oh,  I  know!  I  just  thought!"  She 
ran  to  her  coat,  and  delving  into  the 
pockets,  triumphantly  brought  forth 
two  milk-chocolate  bars,  one  of  which 
she  placed  in  his  hand.  "These  will  tide 
us  over  until  the  beans  are  cooked. 
And  surely  John  will  come  before 
night.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  feel  positive  of  it,"  he  answered 
quickly,  and  Immediately  fell  to  wishing 
that  he  did. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Deeering  secret- 


ly had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Dean  had  perished.  He  felt  that  If  John 
had  reached  the  camp  at  all,  he  must 
have  arrived  before  daylight.  It  wai 
now  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  help  should 
have  come  hours  before.  Yet,  even 
while  pondering  upon  this  appalling 
thought,  he  joined  in  Barbara's  mirth- 
less laughter. 

She  had  been  exploring  the  cabin 
again.  "Oh,  see  what  I've  found,"  she 
cried.  ".  ome  playing  cards ! "  She 
handled  the  greasy  deck  gingerly.  "I'll 
play  you  penochle,"  she  challenged,  "to 
see  who  washes  the  dishes — dish,  I 
mean." 

"You're  on,"  he  answered,  arranging 
boxes  for  chairs  at  the  rickety  table. 
And  soon  they  were  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  game. 

THE  sun  had  reached  its  zenith  and 
started  upon  its  downward  westerly 
path.  The  beans  had  been  cooked  and 
partially  eaten  with  little  wooden  pad- 
dles, over  which  Barbara  had  made 
merry.  The  one  dish  had  been  washed 
(by  Deering)  in  snaw-water,  then  used 
for  tea  and  washed  again.  And  now 
they  were  absorbed  in  a  new  game  of 
cards. 

He  studied  her  face  and  marvelled  at 
her  courage.  Not  once  had  she  faltered 
in  her  determination  to  suppress  her 
fears.  True,  a  shadow  of  anxiety  now 
md  then  clouded  her  unnaturally 
bright  eyes,  but  as  quickly  was  effaced 
by  a  smile. 

Judging  from  her  manner  they  might 
have  been  upon  the  sun-porch  of  the 
Country  Club.  He  felt  again  the  old 
attraction  that  had  so  drawn  him  to  her 
it  the  Beach;  found  himself  considering 
a  desire  to  catch  and  hold  the  slender 
hand  that  dealt  his  cards. 

He  tried  It  and  was  surprised  that 
she  did  not  draw  away.  Rather,  she 
dropped  her  cards,  and,  resting  her 
other  elbow  upon  the  rude  table,  cupped 
her  chin  in  her  haitd  and  gazed  at  him 
seriously. 

"I — I'm  finding  It  a  little  hard  t<j — to 
be  brave.  Fred,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 
"But  you — you'll  take  care  of  me,  won't 
you  ?" 

"Always,  Barbara.  And,  remember, 
everything's  going  to  be  all  right."  He 
stroked  her  hand  gently,  and  leaning 
forward,  looked  so  intently  at  her  that 
she  lowered  her  eyes. 

"Barbara,  I  think  a  lot  of  you — more 
than  of  any  other  girl  I've  ever  known. 
Yes — Yes,  I  know — I  know  I  am  too 
late.  But  you  don't  mind  my  telling 
you?    I — I  Just  couldn't  help  it." 

She  shook  her  head  wearily,  still 
finding,  perhaps,  some  support  for  her 
over-strained  nerves  in  the  warm  clasp 
of  his  hand,  and  too  tired  now  to  dwell 
upon  the  incongruity  of  their  position. 

"You've  been  awfully  good  to  me, 
Fred.  I  do  appreciate  It,"  she  mur- 
mured, finally.  "I  don't  know  how  you 
ever  got  me  to  this  cabin.  And  then 
you  stayed  awake  and  choppM  wood, 
and — why,  you  must  have  watched  the 
fire  almost  until  daylight,  for  the 
cabin  was  still  warm  when  I  opened  my 
eyes!  You're  a  dear  boy."  Impulsively 
she  raised  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
her  cheek. 

The  color  rushed  to  his  face  and  his 
neck  muscles  grew  tense.  Hastily  he 
pushed  back  his  box,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  busied  himself  with  the  stove.  Wild 
thoughts  surged  through  his  mind.  He 
could  not  leave  her,  yet  dared  not  take 
her  with  him  in  an  effort  to  reach 
civilization.  In  fact,  he  doubted  his 
ability  to  find  his  way  out  alone,  much 
less  accompanied  by  her.  And  to  follow 
John  Dean's  trail  might  mean  only  a 
similar  fate  for  him,  with  Barbara  left 
unprotected,  to  meet  a  horrible  death. 

With  their  little  store  of  food,  they 
might  live  a  few  days,  but  if  Dean,  in- 
deed, were  lost,  there  was  almost  no 
chance  that  rescuers  would  appear  be- 
fore they  succumbed.  In  the  mean- 
time— what?  Were  they  destined  to 
perish  here  together?  He  could  believe 
in  no  other  ending  for  their  adventure. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  Gods  had 
chosen  this  manner  of  punishing  them 
for  what,  at  the  time,  had  seemed  a 
harmless  enough  flirtation.  Or  had  the 
Fates  decreed  a  few  blissful  hours  be- 
fore—  His  hand  touched  the  cold  steel 
of  the  little  revolver  In  his  pocket,  and 
he  straightened,  gazing  fixedly  for  a 
moment  at  the  cabin  wall.  Why  not? 
Whv — not? 

When,  at  length,  he  turned  again, 
Barbara  had  dropped  her  hr>ad  upon  her 
arms,  and  he  could  see  that  she  was 
weeping  softly. 

He  knelt  beside  her  and  put  his  arm 
about  her  shoulders.  "Oh.  poor  little 
girl.    What  Is  It?"  he  whispered. 

"I'm  so  tired — and  miserable— and — 
and  afraid.  I  can't  pretend  any  longer. 
I'm  afraid — I'm  a-f-frald,"  she  sobbed. 

Again  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  He 
(Continued  on  Pace  It) 


But  the  Giant  Was  Too  Quick  for  Him  .  .  .  The  Revolver 
Fell  Harmlessly  to  the  Floor. 
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5 HE  ie  a'  real  dirt  farmer — - 
and  proud  of  it  I  But  that'* 
not  half  the  ttory.  Read  the 
brief  account  below  and  decide 
for  yourself  whether  a  woman 
can  be  a  success  a*  a  rancher. 

WOMEN  throughout  the  West 
are  justly  proud  of  the  honor 
that  has  come  to  Miss  Cali- 
fornia Gibson  in  her  appointment  as 
one  of  the  three  directors  of  the 
$15,000,000  Glenn-Colusa  Irrigation 
District. 

In  appointing  Miss  Gibson  to  this 
position  of  high  trust,  the  Board  of 
Supervieors  disregarded  political 
prejudice  and  were  brave  enough  to 
appoint  the  person  best  fitted  to  the 
office.  Irrespective  of  political  tradi- 
tions. 

Miss  Gibson,  or  "Miss  California,"  as 
her  neighbors  know  her,  Is  no  novice 
in  agricultural  management.  For  16 
years  she  had  shared  with  her  brother, 
Gion  Gibson,  the  management  of  the 
J.  S.  Gibson  Company  2177  acre  ranch, 
three  miles  northwest  of  "Williams. 

This  ranch  is  known  as  the  largest 
diversified  irrigated  ranch  in  the 
country  in  the  control  of  a  woman;  for 
since  the  recent 
death  of  Gion  Gib- 
son, the  sister  has 
been  in  full  control 
of  this  half  mil- 
lion dollar  prop- 
erty. 


Miss  California  Gibson 


As  a  girl,  California  Gibson  was 
given  broad  social  opportunities.  She 
attended  Miss  Head's  school  in  Berke- 
ley, where  the  more  successful  of  the 
large  ranchers  of  that  day  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  daughters  to  be 
"finished." 

"I  never  cared  for  society,"  Miss 
Gibson  says.  "What  I  liked  best  when 
I  was  a  girl  was  to  help  my  father  in 
the  management  of  the  ranch,  and 
particularly  to  ride  the  range.  I  used 
to  go  out  upon  my  horse  early  in  the 
morning  and  superintend  the  work  of 
the  men  with  their  eight-mule  teams." 

TO  SUCCEED  BROTHER 

Gion  Gibson  had  been  one  of  the 
three  directors  of  the  Glenn-Colusa 
Irrigation  district,  the  third  largest 
Irrigation  district  in  the  United  States, 
Including  103,000  acres  of  the  best 
lands  in  the  two  counties.  The  posi- 
tion is  one  of  great  responsibility,  for 
upon  successful  management  of  the 
project  depends  the  welfare  of  the 
towns  of  Colusa.  Williams,  Maxwell, 
Willows,  Hamilton  and  numerous 
smaller  villages. 

The  board  of  county  supervisors 
sought  a  successor  to  Gion  Gibson.  The 
women  of  the  two  counties  proposed 
California  Gibson. 

The  women  said:  "Appoint  the  best 
fitted,  whether  man  or  woman."  And  to 
back  up  their  advice  the  women  held  a  mass 
meeting  on  January  26,  after  which  they 
organized  an  automobile  parade,  visiting" 
each  supervisor  and  demanding  "Miss  Cali- 
fornia's" election. 

After  two  meetings  of  the  supervisors 
Hiss  Gibson  was  appointed. 

LIKE.!'  THE  PROBPBCT 

"In  a  way.  It  Is  nothing  new  to  me," 
Miss  Olbaon  says.  "I  know  what  It  la  to 
live  'at  the  end  of  the  ditch,'  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  district  have  been  my  problems 
for  years.  I  had  rather  take  thla  place  In 
the  management  of  the  ranch  and  the  dis- 
trict, than  to  spend  my  time  In  any  aoclal 
position  In  the  State." 


Layne^Bowler 

give  incomparable  service 

Hundreds  of  these  pumps  have  operated  day  and  night, 
continuously  through  many  irrigation  seasons  without  a 
single  cent  spent  for  repairs.  More  than  thirty  years  ex- 
perience has  enabled  our  Engineering  Corps  to  design  the 
right  type  of  pumps  to  meet  the  pumping,  conditions  in  every 
locality. 

L.  &  B.  Pumps  are  an  engineering  triumph  in  simplified 
and  foolproof  construction,  assuring  lowest  operating  cost, 
minimum  power  consumption  and  cheapest  water.  We'll 
prove  it.  Request  literature  and  information  on  cost  of 
installation. 


Layne  &  Boiler 
Corporation 

900  SANTA  FE  AVENUE, 
LOS  ANGELES 


HAUSERS 

ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


Try  Our 

SPECIA  L 

BIG  GUN  and  "8—8" 


Best  by  Test — Results  Always.   Ask  the  Growers  who  use  it. 

OUR  FOUR  LEADERS 

BIG  GUN  TANKAGE:  10%  Nitrogen,  4%  Phosphoric. 
8  AND  8  TANKAGE:  8%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric. 
5 — 8  —  2:  5%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric,  2%  Potash. 
BLOOD,  HIGH  GRADE:  13  to  14%  Nitrogen. 

See  Our  Agents : 
N.  Nahmens,  Redlands,  Cal.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Sweeters,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Rosslter,  0?  It.  Rlalto,  Rlalto,  California. 
Ralston  B.  Brown,  285  W.  Center.  Pomona.  Phone  Pomona  6224. 


Geo.  W.  Meier,  Asusa.     Phone  Covlna  833. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


Los  Angeles 


Investigate 


the   cheapest  method 
of  pumping  water  for 
irrigation  and 


Capacities 
from  2000  to  6500 
gallons  per  hour 


Large  stocks  of  engines,  Myers 
pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  motors 
and  pump  supplies. 

Write  for  particulars 

Shaw-Palmer-Bakewell  Co. 

4  It  E.  Third  St.  Los  Ansel** 

Pleo  2396 
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A  Seibel  Air  Spring  Seat  on  your  tractor  will 
free  you  from  that  bouncing,  jolting,  and  constant 
swaying — will  protect  you  from  the  danger  of 
a  permanently  injured  spine  and  serious  kidney 
trouble — will  make  you  feel  100%  fresher  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Sent  on  10  days'  trial 

Send  $18.50  to  our  nearest  agency,  or  to  the  com-  ■ 
pany  direct  for  a  10  days'  trial.  Pay  the  return 
freight  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  seat,  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 

#  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


S  EI 


AIR  SPRING  SEAT 

SEIBEL  AIR  SPRING  CO. 

HUMBOLDT  BANK  BLDG.  IO48  SOUTH  OLIVE  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

FACTORY  :  SAN  MATEO 

Dealers: 

Ralph  W.  Roth,  921  3d  St.,  Napa  E.  Beaulieu,  334  F  St.,  Eureka 

L.  1.  Locey,  406  High  St.,  Modesto  Chaj.  Pilgrim,  Box  i  i  15,  Fresno 

J.  I.  McCord,  Templeton  Lem  Horton,  Hollister 


Why  Use  Poisonous 
Sprays  and  Chemicals? 

Why  Risk  Having  Your 
Crops  Condemned? 


Los  Angeles  chemists  have  produced  a 
spray  which  is  absolutely  NON-POI- 
SONOUS and  even  more  effective  than 
the  poisonous  sprays  and  chemicals 
used  in  the  past,  because  it  throws  off 
fumes  which  kill  as  well  as  by  direct 
contact  of  the  liquid.  It  is  aptly  named 
FUMI-SPRAY  for  this  reason. 

FUMISPRAY  kills  by  contact  and 
fumes  caterpillars,  cutworms,  thrips, 
aphis  and  moths.  Citrus  and  deciduous 
growers  find  it  frees  their  orchards 
from  all  kinds  of  scales  and  pests.  It 
Is  the  truck  farmers'  salvation. 


FUMISPRAY  is  the  last  word  In  In- 
secticides. It  is  a  hydro-carbon  oil 
emulsion  and,  we  repeat,  NON-POI- 
SONOUS. It  will  not  injure  the  most 
tender  growths.  It  is  easily  prepared 
and  used  and  very  economical.  FTJMI- 
SPRAY  is  tried,  tested  and  proven.  You 
will  no  longer  fear  condemnation  of 
your  crops  if  you  use  FUMISPRAY. 
Write  for  prices  and  send  us  the  name 
of  your  dealer.  Special  proposition  to 
commercial  sprayers.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Herbicide  Chemical  Lab- 
oratories, 1963  Santee  St.,  Los  An- 
Advertisement. 


Lonesome  Valley 


(Continued  From  rage  10) 


geles,  Cal. 
DEALERS  HANDLING  FUMISPRAY 
BBAWXEY — Warner  Feed  Co.  COACIIELXA — Coachella  Valley  Lumber  Co. 

  .        _      .  _    .  .  _    .  „         POMONA — W.  T.  Davis 

LONG  BEACH— Lone  Beach  Feed  &  Fuel  Co.  KAN  KEKNANDO— San  Fernando  Feed  and 
SANTA  ANA — A.  Zimmerman  Fuel  Co. 

SANTA  MONICA— George  Hart 


whispered  into  her  ear,  but  she  would 
not  raise  her  head.  The  perfume  of  her 
hair  intoxicated  him.  His  arm  tightened 
about  her  shoulders.  He  spoke  to  her 
now  in  a  hoarse  voice.  He  was  thrilled 
with  her  yielding  softness.  Then 
Frederick  Deering  forgot  the  lonely 
desert,  forgot  the  cabin,  forgot  the  ties 
that  bound  her,  forgot  himself. 

"Barbara,  listen  to  me!"  He  drew 
her  suddenly  to  him  and  held  her  close. 
"I  love  you.  You  are  mine!  Kiss  me! 
Kiss  me!"  His  eager  Hps  sought  her 
mouth.  His  hot  breath  frightened  her. 

With  sudden  realization  of  his  Inten- 
tion, she  screamed  and  began  to  strug- 
gle fiercely.  "Let  me  go!  Let  me  go!" 
she  panted.  With  all  her  might  she 
pushed  at  him  with  both  hands. 

He  caught  her  wrists  and  held  her 
like  a  wayward  child.  Glimpsing  his 
eyes,  she  quivered  in  terror. 

"Fred,  Fred!  You  don't  know  what 
you're  doing!    Let  me  go — you  must — " 

But  he  smothered  the  words  on  her 
lips,  and  as  she  struggled  impotently. 
kissed  again  and  again  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes,  her  neck,  her  mouth. 

SUDDENLY  there  was  a  gust  of  cold 
air  and  the  cabin  was  flooded  with 
light.  Deering  wheeled  like  a  frightened 
animal.  Barbara,  released,  fell  back 
igainst  the  rough  logs,  where  she 
leaned,  clutching  at  her  throat. 

"So  this  is  th'  way  ye  take  care  of 
mother  man's  wife!  Ye  dirthy,  low- 
down,  sneakin'— Arrrh!"  With  an  ex- 
pletive that  ended  In  a  snarl,  a  great, 
bearded  man  advanced  upon  the 
thoroughly  frightened  little  lawyer.  In 
his  hand  the  big  fellow  carried  the 
blanket  he  had  ripped  from  the  door- 
way. Now  he  tossed  It  upon  the  floor, 
and  hitching  up  his  belt,  stood  glaring 
at  Deering  like  a  ferocious  bulldog. 

The  latter  backed  away,  eyeing  the 
intruder.  His  hand  slid  surreptitiously 
into  his  pocket.  But  the  giant  was  too 
quick  for  him.  and  suddenly  he  found 
his  wrist  pinioned  in  a  crushing  grip, 
while  the  little  revolver  fell  harmlessly 
to  the  floor.  . 

The  big  fellow  stooped  and  picked  it 
up.  Turning  the  gun  about  In  his  hand, 
he  laughed  aloud.  "How  come  yer  ma  t' 
let  ye  plav  with  that?"  he  demanded. 
Then  his  face  hardened  again  and  he 
drew  his  heavy  eyebrows  together  in  a 
frown . 

"I  alius  make  It  a  rule,  when  I  get  a 
chancet,  f  shoot  a  coyote  on  sight."  he 
continued.  "I  reckon  this  here  toy'd  do 
the  business  close  up,  this  way.  Now. 
ye'd  better  say  yer  prayers."  He  had 
stepped  to  the  other  side  of  the  cabin 
and  was  sighting  the  little  revolver, 
which  was  almost  lost  In  his  great  paw. 

Suddenly  his  arm  stiffened  and  his 
eye  djew  a  bead  along  the  barrel.  Deer- 
ing's  face  blanched  and  he  all  but  fell 
to  his  knees. 

Barbara  screamed.  "Don't!  Oh,  don  t 
do  that!"  .  . 

Almost  in  one  Jump  she  reached  the 
side  of  the  big  man  and  flung  aside  the 
great,  menacing  arm.  "Please,  please 
don't."  she  pleaded,  breathlessly.  "You 
mustn't!     He  is— he  is  my  friend." 

"Oh!"  The  revolver  dropped  to  his 
side  and  he  looked  from  her  to  Deering 
and  then  stared  at  her  again.  "Oh!"  he 
repeated  and  turning,  threw  the  little 
gun  far  out  Into  the  drifted  snow. 

It  was  not  until  now  that  Barbara 
sensed  the  significance  of  the  stranger's 
presence.   Suddenly  her  face  lighted  up. 

"You — you  have  come  from  John — my 
husband!  You  have  come  to  rescue  us! 
Is  John — did  he — " 

"Yer  husband  Is  safe,  ma'm,"  the  big 
fellow  answered  gently,  "but  a  bit  too 
weak  to  come,  himself.  Just  a  little  rest 
an.'  sure,  he'll  be  as  good  as  ever." 

"Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God!"  she 
cried,  and  after  the  manner  of  a  woman, 
fell  to  weeping  for  her  joy. 

MT  ET'S  get  out  o'  here."  Their 
\-J  rescuer  began  to  gather  up  the 
robes  and  wraps.  "Here,  you.  Carry 
some  o'  these."  He  dumped  the  pile 
Into  the  arms  of  Deering,  who  had  not 
yet  regained  his  power  of  speech. 

They  made  a  strange  sight  as  they 
filed  through  the  cabin  door — first  the 


burly  Irishman  breaking  the  trail; 
then  Barbara,  limping,  and  finally  the 
little  lawyer,  staggering  under  his 
burden. 

Tied  to  the  abandoned  car  they  saw 
a  team.  The  horses  were  hitched  to  a 
bob-sled.  And  soon,  swathed  in  robes 
and  almost  burled  in  the  hay  with 
which  the  box  was  filled,  they  were  off 
towards  the  distant  buttes. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  horses, 
white  with  the  frost  of  their  own  breath, 
plunged  through  the  last  snowdrift  and 
drew  up  before  the  shacks  of  Howell's 
Camp.  And  almost  before  the  sleigh 
had  come  to  a  stop,  Barbara  was  out 
and  up  the  stairs  of  the  "hotel."  Deer- 
ing, reaching  for  his  bag,  started  to 
follow  her. 

"Jest  a  minute."  The  driver  laid  a 
heavy  hand  upon  his  arm.  "We  don't 
get  out  here.  We  Jest  pause  a  little 
while."  , 

"But — but — I  don't  understand!  I — I 
am  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean.  Is  not 
John  Dean  there — In  that  building?" 

"Yes,  and  the  saints  be  praised,  him 
an'  his  purty  wife  is  prob"bly  havln'  th' 
happiest  reunion  of  their  lives.  But  as 
fer  you.  yer  off  to  Argo,  so  ye  kin  ketch 
the  midnight  train!" 

And  so  saying,*  he  sprang  again  Into 
the  sleigh,  brought  his  whip  down  over 
the  backs  of  the  startled  horses,  and 
drove  at  a  run  to  the  barn. 

"Bill,  oh,  Bill,"  he  called.  The  shuf- 
fling form  of  Jerome  appeared  In  the 
doorway. 

"I  say.  Bill.  This  gentleman  (he 
emphasized  the  word  with  elaborate 
care),  is  one  of  the  party  I  jest  brought 
in  f'm  th'  desert.  He  says  he'll  give 
twenty  dollars  t'  make  th'  midnight 
train  f'm  Argo.  Will  ye  hitch  up  an- 
other team  an'  drive  him  in?" 

"Willi?   Fer  twenty  dollars?  Sure!" 

"All  right.  Get  a  move  on.  No  time 
V  lose." 

When  his  friend  had  disappeared  In 
the  direction  of  the  horse  stalls,  he 
turned  once  more  to  the  cringing  little 
man   who  still  sat  helplessly   in  the 

sleigh. 

"There  ain't  no  room  for  you  in 
Howell's,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  there  ain't 
room  fer  you  and  me  In  the  same 
county,  and  this  here  county  is  my 
permanent  home."  He  stood  for  a 
moment  glaring,  as  though  challenging 
Deering  to  reply. 

But  the  latter  said  nothing,  and  the 
big  fellow  turned  contemptuously  on  his 
heel  and  walked  with  long  strides  to- 
wards the  rough  building  that  passed 
for  a  "hotel." 


A MONTH  passed,  and  still  the  moun- 
tain country  was  locked  In  winter's 
grip.  But  the  frost-king  held  no  terrors 
now  for  the  two  who  sat  before  the  big 
fireplace  in  the  Sunny  Slope  ranch 
house. 

At  Dean's  feet  lay  one  of  his  gaunt 
wolfhounds,  blinking  comically  In  the 
warmth.  And  above  the  master's  head 
drifted  smoke  clouds  from  his  cigar.  A 
Chinese  servant  noiselessly  deposited  a 
pine-knot  upon  the  fire. 

Until  now  they  had  said  little  about 
their  thrilling  adventure.  But  already 
time  was  erasing  the  horror  of  It  all. 

"How  long  It  seems,"  mused  Barbara, 
"since  that  awful  night  In  Lonesome 
Valley.  It's  almost  like  a  dream  to 
me."  She  shuddered,  drew  nearer,  and 
slipped  her  hand  into  his. 

For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence.  Finally, 
John  spoke.  "We  owe  our  lives,  dear, 
to  Jerry  O'Neill.  But  for  his  keen  ear, 
I  might  have  died  within  reach  of  the 
camp.  God  let  him  hear  my  call."  She 
raised  his  hand  and  pressed  It  lightly 
against  her  lips. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  revived  sufficiently 
to  tell  my  story,  Jerry  volunteered  to  go 
and  find  you,"  her  husband  continued. 
"And  somehow  I  knew  he  would  not 
return  until  he  did." 

"Yes,  we  owe  a  lot  to  Jerry,"  she 
agreed.  "His  is  a  heart  of  gold.  In 
spite  of  his  rough  exterior,  he  has  a 
wonderful  character.  But  I  don't  under- 
stand yet  why — "  she  hesitated. 

"About  Deering?  That  irat  queer,  the 
way  he  hurried  off  without  even  com- 
ing up  to  the  hotel  to  see  me.  All 
Jerry  said  was  that  Fred  insisted  on 
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going  right  in  to  catch  the  midnight 
train,  and  so  he  had  Bill  Jerome  drive 
with  him  to  Argo.  And  Fred  hasn't 
even  written  a  line  since!  I'd  like  a 
chance  at  least  to  thank  him  for  taking 
care  of  you.  I  guess  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  my  stubbornness  and  so 
used  up  from  the  experience  that  he 
simply  couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to 
civilization.  Oh,  well — perhaps  some 
day  I'll  learn  to  listen  to  reason." 

"You  are  stubborn,  dear,"  she  agreed. 
"Hut  you  cnn  always  be  relied  upon  to 
see  a  thing  through  to  the  end,  and 
that's  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
men." 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  he  smiled.  "It 
must  have  been  terrible  for  you — that 
waiting,  in  the  cabin — so  long.  How 
did  you  pass  the  time — Just  by  playing 
cards?" 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly.  For  the 
hundredth  time  a  terrifying  thought 
harassed  her.  Had  Jerry  told  her  hus- 
band of  the  incident  at  the  cabin;  <5f 
the  scene  confronting  him  upon  his 
arrival  there?  No,  no,  it  could  not  be! 
Through  all  the  weeks  since  their  re- 
turn, John  had  treated  her  with  more 
than  his  usual  tenderness  and  solicitude. 
And  now  he  was  gazing  dreamily  into 
the  fire,  his  mind  apparently  undis- 
turbed. 

"We  played  games  until  we  were 
dizzy,"  she  finally  answered.  "I  had 
to  do  something  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied  or  I  should  have  lost  my  rea- 
son. I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  enjoy 
cards  again.  Did — er — did  Jerry  tell  you 
how — how  he  found  us?" 

"Yes,"  he  laughed.  "Jerry  said  you 
were  playing  penochle  like  the  very 
dlvvle  (to  use  his  own  expression),  and 
that  you  were  so  absorbed  in  the  game 
at  first  you  didn't  even  notice  he  had 
come ! " 

Her  laugh  rang  out  and  echoed 
through  the  big  room.  "I'm  afraid  he 
exaggerated  a  bit,"  she  said,  happily. 

The  fire  had  burned  low.  Drawing 
her  slippered  feet  up  under  her,  Bar- 
bara snuggled  against  him  upon  the  big 
divan.  "I'm  rather  glad  Fred  did  desert 
us,"  she  confided  softly.  "I've  had  you 
all  to  myself  for  four  whole  weeks." 

"And  they've  been  very  happy  weeks, 
sweetheart.  We  can  laugh  now  at  some 
of  our  experiences,  but  we  know  how 
nearly  Lonesome  Valley  came  Jo  being 
for  us,  the  Valley  of  tne  Shadow.  And 
it  has  brought  you  very  close  to  me. 
But  tomorrow  we  must  go  home — by 
train,"  he  added,  quickly.  Then  kissing 
her,  he  smiled  into  her  eyes.  "I'll  wager 
one  thing,  Barbara — you'll  never  Jorget 
Lonesome  Valley." 

"Never,  never,"  she  agreed,  "as  long 
as  we  have  life — or  tea — or  beans." 


Tractors  on  Southeastern  Farms 

A STUDY  of  the  reports  of  684  trac- 
tor owners  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 


Engineering,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  of  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia producers. 

The  summary  shows  that  in  general 
these  men  are  satisfied  with  their  ma- 
chines and  expect  to  continue  using 
them.  The  reports  were  made  in 
March,  1921,  and  at  that  time  86  per 
cent  of  the  number  reporting  believed 
that  their  machines  would  turn  out  to 
be  profitable  investments,  and  90  per 
cent  stated  that  they  Intended  to  use 
them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Each  farmer  was  asked  how  many 
days  of  man  labor  his  tractor  saved 
annually  and  the  average  of  the  re- 
plies was  66  days.  The  average  of 
(Continued  on  Page  SS) 


International  8-16  $670  cw^o  ■ 

-  and  a  P&O  2- furrow  Plow  FREE 

The  free  Plow  offer  expires  May  1. 

TO  every  farmer  who  buys,  for  delivery  before  May  I,  an 
International  8-16  Tractor  purchased  by  one  of  our  dealers 
on  1922  account,  we  will  give  a  P&O  2-furrow  plow — or 
tractor  harrow  if  he  already  has  a  plow.    He  will  pay  only  $670 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  for  the  tractor,  and  the  plow  or  harrow  will  be 
given  him  absolutely  free,  f .  ck  b.  Chicago. 

The  International  8-16  is  not  a  stripped  tractor  but  sells  complete  with 
1  this  equipment — belt  pulley,  fenders,  platform,  throttle  governor,  adjustable 

m  drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes.    More  than  $100  worth  of  essential  features, 

m  not  to  be  paid  for  extra  but  included  in  the  new  low  price. 

%  The  famous  Titan  10-20  Tractor  now  sells  for  $700.    Until  May  1  this 

%  Company  will  give  with  each  Titan,  covered  by  the  Special  Offer,  a  P&O 

%  3-furrow  plow  Free.    Tractor  and  plow  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.    Remember  that 

%  the  Titan  is  a  3-plow  tractor,  with  belt  power  in  proportion.   The  Titan  has  f' 

%  proved  it  will  outlive  two  or  three  small  inferior  tractors.   Figure  that  you 

%  get  all  these  things — free  plow,  all  equipment,  reserve  power,  extra  long 
life,  a  tractor  unequalled  for  belt  work — for  $700. 

The  free  plow  offer  ends  May  1.     If  your  order  has  not  yet  been 
placed  we  urge  immediate  action.    See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Will  Radium 
Replace  Medicine 

Medicines  have  had  their  day.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  cases  of 
Rheumatism,  Neuritis,  High  Blood 
Pressure,  Anemia  and  many  disorders 
of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver  and  stom- 
ach, piles,  prostate  and  rectal  troubles, 
eczema  and  other  skin  disorders  and 
infections,  prove  that  drugs  can  offer 
no  more  than  temporary  relief. 

The  discovery  of  Radium  and  its 
adaptations  to  the  everyday  needs  of 
the  people  is  one  of  the  greatest  mar- 
vels of  the  age,  and  should  be  known 
to  every  sufferer. 

If,  as  the  results  seem  to  prove,  Ra- 
dium creates  new  energy,  livens  up  the 
blood,  drives  out  that  run-down  weak- 
ened condition,  YOU  should  know  it. 
Write  for  facts  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  our  Radium  preparations  for  in- 
ternal and  external  teatment  can  bene- 
fit you.  United  States  Radium  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  424  C.  C.  Chapman  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


Irrigated  Grape  Lands 


6000  acres  In  the  Domenlgonl  Valley — some  of  the  finest 
Orape  Land  available  In  California — with  one  ahare  of 
Tokay  Mutual  Water  Company's  stock  with  each  acre. 
6000  choice  acras  ?'  deciduous  and  semi-tropical  fruit  lands.  Fine  sandy 
loam  or  silt  loam  highly  mineralized,  makes  It  one  of  the  spots  of  ex- 
travagant growth  In  California.  Particularly  adapted  to  grapes,  olives, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  walnuts,  almonds,  berries,  vegetables,  alfalfa, 
dairying,  hoes,  poultry.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
or  paved  highway,  86  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  6  miles  from  Hemet. 
Write  for  our  free  Illustrated  folder — complete  description  of  conditions 


and  prices. 


BANDY  &  KATZUNG, 

GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS, 
715  Haas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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"This  Will  Make'emGrow" 

"There's  nothing  like  Hercules  Farm 
Dynamite  for  blasting  between  the  rows, 
George.  We  should  have  done  this  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  These  trees  would 
have  been  twice  the  size  by  now. 

"We'll  get  the  moisture  around  the  roots 
this  trip,  though.  This  dynamite  will 
make  'em  grow." 

HEl&ULES 
FAt\M  DYNAMITE 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  has  published 
a  75-page  book,  "Land  Development", 
that  teljs  you  all  you  could  possibly  want 
to  know  about  dynamite  on  the  farm.  You 
should  send  for  it  today. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1004   Chronicle  Bid*. 
Su  Francisco  California 


Send  for 
thii  book — 
//  is  free. 


The  farmer's 
best  friends 

When  there's  wheat 
to  be  harvested,  when 
there's  hay  to  cut, 
when  oats  are  ripe,  and 
corn  and  potatoes  must 
be  cultivated,  Planet 
Jr.  cultivators  are  the 
farmer's  best  friends. 
Planet  Jr.  cultivators 
are  scientifically  de- 
signed to  work  fast  and 
clean  with  minimum 
effort.  Time  saved 
cultivating  is  labor  and 
money  sa*ved.  Planet 
Jr.  saves  them  all. 


Planet  Jr. 


N*.  8  Planet  Jr.  Hone  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is 

one  of  the  most  useful,  popular  horae  hoes  we 
make.  Its  extra  length  and  stiff  construction 
give  it  steadiness.  Works  quick  and  close, 
saving  hand  work.  Adjustable  to  all  widths. 
Hills  or  throws  from  the  row.  Has  solid, 
non-clogging  depth  wheel  with  lever. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  76 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave..  Philadelphia 


Write  for  complete  Illustrated 
Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing 
seeders,  wheel  hoes,  one' 
horse  and  rldlnf  cultivators. 
Agencies  In  all  principal 
Pacific  Coast  cities. 


Planet  Jr.  Distributors 

B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


—Since  1876 — 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


"BoCJONESTOHNER 

<&jEiUle  Stories  of$armintr& 
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Women  Farmers — Professor  Edwin 
Voorhlea  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture  secured 
an  uninvited,  mass 
o  f  publicity  r  e- 
cently,  when  after  a 
lecture,  he  was 
quoted  as  stating 
that  "Agriculture  is 
Not  the  Woman's 
Sphere." 

The  alert  reporter 
sensed  a  news  story 
that  would  keep 
going  for  several 
days  and  made 
good  use  of  the 
Robt.  E.  Jones  copy.  Voorhies  at 
first  was  not  pleased  at  the  twist 
given  his  remarks,  but  being  a  philo- 
sophical young  man,  finally  saw  the 
humor  in  the  situation  and  rather 
enjoyed  it. 

In  this  day  of  the  ascending  fem- 
inine, mere  man  must  be  mighty  care- 
ful at  trying  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
woman.  Of  course,  we  like  those 
women  best,  through  a  chivalrous 
sense,  if  for  no  other  reason,  who 
permit  the  men  to  take  the  hard  rubs 
of  the  world  and  spend  their  time 
keeping  the  home  in  order. 

But  now  and  then  there  are  women 
who  have  peculiar  capabilities  at 
farm  management  and  who  also  have 
no  ties  to  Interfere  with  such  means 
of  expressing  their  individuality.  It 
certainly  is  right  and  a.  help  to  hu- 
mankind that  these  women  be  al- 
lowed full  sway  for  their  capabilities. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  successful 
women  farmers  of  California  are  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hard,  manager  of  Anchorage 
Farm  at  Orland;  Mrs.  California 
Gibson,  who  has  succeeded  her  re- 
cently deceased  brother,  Glon  Gibson, 
In  charge  of  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Com- 
pany holdings  in  Colusa  County,  and 
Mrs.  Eliza  Shephard,  who  manages 
the  Jack  London  Ranch  at  Glen  Ellen. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  others. 

Prosperity  and  Farming — Perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  ascendancy  of  the 
farmer  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty  is 
the  fact  that  Hjis  distressing  period 
of  depression  has  taught  "Business" 
very  definitely  that  the  farmers' 
prosperity  means  prosperity  for  busi- 
ness. This  is  shown  very  strikingly 
In  the  reports  of  mail  order  houses, 
located  mainly  in  Chicago,  whose 
business  fluctuates  to  a  nicety  as  the 
farmer's  dollar  prows  or  shrinks.  It 
requires  no  great  mentality  to  know 
that  every  sort  of  business  must 
thrive  or  suffer  Just  as  the  farmer's 
pocketbook  fattens  or  shrivels,  but 
times  of  prosperity  are  times  of  for- 
getfulness.  When  the  farmer's  pri- 
vations became  the  privations  of 
business,  he  found  plenty  of  nurses. 
Fortunately,  the  period  is  coming 
when  the  nurses  may  be  discharged 
for  all  signs  point  to  a  revival  both 
for  the  farmer  and  for  business. 

Virden  Moves  Headquarters  —  Charles 
E.  Virden,  the  dynamic  fruit  man, 
formerly  General  Manager  of  the 
California  _  Fruit  Distributors,  who 
has  become  a  packer  within  the  last 
two  years,  has  developed  his  business 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  moved 
his  general  offices  from  Sacramento 
to  San  Francisco.  Vlrden's  company 
has  grown  since  Its  organization  un- 
til now  it  embraces  the  meat  aa  well 
as  the  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
business.  It  Is  eHtablished  in  the  prin- 
cipal fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
centers  of  California.  A  new  canning 
plant  is  to  be  built  at  Maryavllle  and 
a  plant  at  San  Jose  recently  was  ac- 
quired. Last  year  the  Virden  organ- 
ization canned  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
for  growers  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

Trees  Hurt  by  Cold— While  the  cold 
period  of  January,  a  record  breaker 
in  the  history  of  California,  did  not 
harm  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  as  much  as 
it  did  the  citrus  growers  of  Southern 
California,  the  effects  of  the  cold 
may  be  noted  today  in  cities.  Euca- 
lyptus and  pepper  trees  about  Sacra- 
mento were  "scorched"  quite  se- 
verely. The  long  duration  of  the  cold 
snap,  rather  than  a  particularly  low 
temperature,  did  the  damage. 


Trees  for  State  Highways — Generation* 

of  the  future  in  California  will  ap- 
preciate work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  For- 
estry, under  the  leadership  of  Forest- 
er M.  B.  Pratt.  The  planting  of  shade 
trees  along  State  highways  has  be- 
gun. This  year  has  seen  the  setting 
out  of  young  trees  along  the  main 
artery  of  the  State  highway  system 
from  Davis,  where  the  University 
Farm  Is  located,  to  Sacramento,  the 
State  Capital.  This  artery  is  a  part 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  Trees  were 
supplied  from  the  State  Forestry 
nursery,  which  Is  located  on  this  road, 
between  Sacramento  and  Davis.  The 
growing  of  trees  at  this  nursery  haa 
been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  the  buildings  have  only 
Just  been  completed.  The  little  plant 
is  a  fine  addition  to  the  improve- 
ments along  the  main  road. 

Forging  Ahead  With  Holsteins — Robert 

Condee  of  the  George  Junior  Re- 
public at  Chino,  told  me  at  the  re- 
\  cent  Stockmen's  Week  at  Davis  that 
Southern  California  Holstein  Breed- 
ers are  much  enthused  over  the 
progress  they  are  making  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  southern  breeders  have 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  hard  to  beat 
and  certainly  they  have  shown  that 
enthusiasm  by  acquiring  as  fine  a  lot 
of  bulls  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  next  few 
years  should  yield  some  remarkable 
records  from  Southern  herds.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  George  Junior 
Republic  Holstein  herd  won  many 
prizes  at  the  last  State  Fair. 

High  Prices  for  Grapes — With  the  vines 
still  naked  of  leaves  and  buds  hardly 
beginning  to  swell,  grape  growers  of 
the  Lodi  district  are  receiving  offers 
of  J90/ a  ton  for  their  season's  crop. 
The  year  promises  to  be  as  big  a 
bonanza  for  the  grape  grower  this 
coming  season  as  it  was  last.  There 
seems  to  be  no  waning  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  grape  grower.  Do  you 
know  that  grapes  brought  California 
more  money  than  any  other  Califor- 
nia crops  last  year,  even  exceeding 
the  sum  total  paid  for  oranges?  Here 
are  the  figures:  ^ 

Raisins   124,700.000 

Win.  grapes    25.420.000 

Table  (rapes    ». 275, 000 

|6». 4*6.000 

To  Boost  Pure-bredi — One  of  the  real 
accomplishments  of  Stockmen's  Week 
at  the  University  Farm  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  California  Live- 
stock Federation,  composed  of  the 
various  pure-bred  organizations  and 
members.  This  Federation's  prime 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  further  the 
interest  of  the  pure-bred  livestock' 
industry.  The  organization  is  headed 
by  J.  L  Thompson,  Manager  of  Stra- 
loch  Farm,  Davis,  as  president;  Wil- 
liam Brlggs  of  Dixon,  as  vice  pres- 
ident; Frank  Bullard  of  Woodland  aa 
second  vice  president;  Robert  Con- 
dee  of  Chino  as  third  vice  president 
and  Professor  E.  H.  Hughes  as  secre- 
tary. The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  the  officers  named  and  J.  A  Bunt- 
ting  of  Mission  San  Jose. 

Journalism  for  Students — While  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  yet  to  start 
a  Journalism  course  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  work,  some  of  the  studenta 
at  the  University  Farm.  Davis,  have 
arranged  with  various  newspaper 
men  and  farm  editors  for  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Journalism.  These  lec- 
tures are  Intended  to  assist  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  California 
Countryman  and  the  University 
Farm  Agricola,  both  publications  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  students. 

A  Pig  Record? — From  the  Kansas  City 
Weekly  Star  I  learn  that  Alex  Lind- 
sey  of  Elk  City  reports  forty-five 
pigs  in  three  litters  from  a  Poland- 
China  sow.  He  asserts  that  this  la 
a  world's  record — an  average  of  fif- 
teen pigs  to  the  litter.  Have  we  any 
Pacific  Coast  entrant  for  honore? 

To  Correct  Hard  Pan— The  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reporta  some 
progress  in  the  correcting  of  harden- 
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ing  of  soils  in  irrigation  districts 
which,  it  reports,  is  frequently  due  to 
the  action  of  salts  of  sodium,  carried 
in  irrigation  water.  This  hardening 
of  soils  stops  percolation  of  water 
and  penetration  of  tree  roots.  The 
method  of  treating  calls  for  cor- 
rective applications  of  salts  of  cal- 
cium, iron  and  aluminum.  Further 
information  regarding  this  treatment 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

California  has  a  great  deal  of  hard 
pan  land  which  could  be  made  very 
valuable  if  some  economical  method 
of  disintegrating  the  hard  pan  could 
be  discovered. 

S.  Glen  Andrus,  a  farmer  of  the 
Fairoaks,  Sacramento  County,  dis- 
trict, has  learned  that  "chiseling"  his 
orchard  soil  to  the  depth  of  18 
inches  oa,  more  has  a  highly  bene- 
ficial effect.  His  orchard  was  cut 
two  ways  by  these  chisels,  drawn  by 
a  45  horsepower  tractor  and  the  trees 
have  experienced  a  stronger  growth 
than  ever  before. 

Before  the  land  was  "chiseled,"  it 
was  difficult  to  irrigate  sufficiently, 
as  the  water  seeped  down  to  the  hard 
pan  and  then  got  away  without  doing 
much  good. 

Two  World's  Records — Harry  Bridg- 
ford,  who  is  a  most  conscientious  and 
hard  worker  in  the  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  game,  reports  two  noteworthy 
records  in  his  herd  at  Patterson. 
"Bessie  Veeman  Alcartra  Prilly"  has 
established  a  new  senior  2-year-old 
record  of  1062  pounds  of  butter  from 
27,255  pounds  of  milk,  and  her  half- 
sister,  Louise  Alcartra  Prilly,  has 
made  a  new  junior  3-year-old  record 
in  the  7-day  period  of  40.19  pounds 
of  butter  from  590  pounds  of  milk. 
This  is  the  first  40-pound  record  in 
the  class. 

Leading  With  Vegetables — California 
leads  the  United  States  not  only  in 
total  volume  of  vegetables  grown,  but 
also  in  production  per  acre,  as  recent 
figures  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  show.  Here  are  some 
of  the  average  yields  per  acre: 

Yields  Per  Acre 
U.  S.  aver.  Cal.  aver. 

Snap  beans,  tons   2.3  4.3 

Cucumbers,  bushels  . .  76  18 

Tomatoes,   tons    4.9  6.4 

Asparagus,  crates  ....105  123 
Spinach,    bushels    ....364  893 

Onions,    bushels   246  246 

Cantaloupe,  crates  ...161  176 
•Strawberries,  crates  .  76  101 
Watermelons,    number.  402  677 

The  cantaloupe  crop  in  1921 
brought  California  $8,543,238  and  the 
lettuce  crop  brought  $4,524,742.  No 
State  in  the  Union  can  compete  with 
California  in  the  number  of  water- 
melons per  acre.  Maryland  is  the 
closest  competitor  with  625  melons 
to  the  acre. 

A  Gopher  Getter 

THIS  lad,  Lisle  Percival  of  Lathrop, 
Cal.,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
young  gopher  catchers  in  the  State. 
Here  he  is  shown  with  one  day's  bag 
with  a  Chubbuck-type,  double-catch 
trap. 

Lisle  is  one  of  many  boys  who  have 
made  money  catching  gophers.  Some 
ranchers  pay  as  much  as  10  cents  each 


for  dead  gophers.  Lisle  and  his  broth- 
ers caught  nearly  S00  last  season,  en- 
tirely eradicating  them  from  twenty 
acre*  of  alfalfa  and  forty  acres  of 
pasture.      »  * 

A  feature  of  the  trap  used  by  the 
boys,  and  since  adopted  by  scores  of 
ranchers,  is  a  double-spring,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  catch  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  gophers  with  one 
setting. 


McQUAY-NORR 

PISTON  RINGS 


Get  All  the  Power  You  Pay  For 


You  can't  get  all  the  power  that's  in  the 
gasoline  you  buy  if  your  piston  rings  are 
worn  and  leaky.  McQuay- 
Norris  Piston  Rings  stop  this 
waste.  They  increase  power  — 
save  gas  and  oil  and  reduce  car- 
bon trouble.  Whatever  the  make 
model    of    passenger  car, 


or 


truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en- 
gine, you  will  find  the  McQuay- 
Norris  line  is  complete  for  every 
need.    Through  the  addition  of 


McQuay-Norris  Wainvfcight  Pistons  and 
Piston  Pins  to  the  McQuay-Norris  Pis- 
ton Ring  line,  you  can  now  se- 
cure for  your  gas  engines  com- 
plete McQuay-Norris-made  Pis- 
tons, Piston  Pins  and  Piston 
Ring  equipment. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  piston 
rings  to  gas  engine  operation.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  AK 


Vt^iS^SooF  —  an  exclusive 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  Superoyl. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 

In  Canada,  $1.50       '  . 


Supsrov*  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Bach  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 

In  Canada,  $1.25 


McQuay-Norris 

WAI N  W  R I G  HT  McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
pistons  t>  pins  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Snap  Rings— of  the  high- 
est grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  insures   all  the 


JIFFY-GRIP — a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish — quick  seating. 


"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  dean  and  free  from 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in 
an  individual  glassine  en- 
velope. Price  per  ring — 

SOc 

In  Canada,  SOc 


satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


PLANT  the  BLIGHT  RESISTANT 
PYRUS  USSURIENSIS  PEAR 
STOCK 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
from  our  own  growing  the  blight 
resistant  Pyrus  Ussurlensis  pear 
seedling  known.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  Southern  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  and  is  now  being  planted 
by  discriminating  planters  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  California. 

Plant  the  Pyrus  TJssuriensis,  then 
topwork  it  to  Bartlett,  Bosc,  or  any 
desired  variety  and  insure  yourself 
against  the  worry  and  loss  that 
comes  where  a  blight  resistant 
stock  is  not  used. 

For  dependable  nursery  stock, 
clean,  healthy  and  hardy,  write 

Washington  Nursery 
Company 

TOPPENISH,  WASH. 
Salesmen  Everywhere.       More  Wanted. 


Free-ConAei/s  Poultru  Book 


80  pages  ehock  full  of  information  sbout  Che  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  bens.  ste.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  sod  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  >  professions!,  Conker's  Book  Is  worth 
dollars  to  yoo.  Sent  for  9  cents  lo  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THlftg.  COMMY  CO.     taw  Irs— 11,  Mstshss.  Otis 

American  Nut  Journal 

Official  Journal  National  £  Northern  Nut 
Associations.  All  phases  by  experts.  Nut  cul- 
ture, Marketing  generally.  2  year.  Sample 
20c    IB  Stat*  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Rheumatism 

A  Remarkable  Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  year  1S93  I  was  attacked  by  Muscular 
and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered1  as  only 
those  who  arc  thus  afflicted  know  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  such 
relief  as  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally 
I  found  a  treatment  tbat  cured  me  completely 
and  such  a  pitiful  condition  has  nover  returned. 
I  havo  given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted,  oven  bedridden,  son.*  of  them  seventy 
to  eighty  years  old1,  and  the  results  were  the 
same  as  In  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  muscu- 
lar and  sub-acute  (swelling  at  the  Joints)  rheu- 
matism to  try  the  great  value  of  my  Improved 
"Home  Treatment"  for  Its  remarkable  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  oent ;  simply  mall  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try. 
After  yon  bare  used  It,  and  It  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  that  long  looked  for  means  of  getting  rid 
of  such  forms  of  rheumatism,  you  nvay  send  me 
the  price  of  It,  One  Dollar,  but  understand  I  do 
not  want  your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why  suffer 
any  longer,  when  relief  Is  thus  offered  you  free? 
Don't  delay.    Write  today. 

Mark  H.Jackson,  41H  Durston  Bldg. Syracuse. NY. 
Mr.  Jackson  la  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


A  Baby  in  Your  Home 

Thousands  of  copies  of  a  new  book 
by  Dr.  H.  Will  Elders  are  being  distributed 
to  women  without  coat.  Every  woman  who 
wants  children  should  read  this  book  and 
learn  all  about  8TERILTONE  and  Its  won- 
derful effect  In  constitutional  weakness,  and 
why  It  should  be  to  wonderful  an  aid  to 
them.  Many  things  are  unfolded  that  the 
average  woman  hat  never  been  told  before. 
For  Free  Book  simply  send  name  today  to 
Dr.  H.  Will  Eldert,  121  Bollinger  Bldg.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


BEES 


Bee-Keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.,  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
keepers' supplies,  including  the  new 
Aluminum  Combs,  at  fair  prices. 
The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-keepers,  Is 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  con- 
stant excellence  of  product  and  unsur- 
passed service. 

Write  for  catalogue,  and,  If  a  begin- 
ner, for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which 
will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


Ihi  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO.. 

AfMAK'  OCr'AKlMrNl 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA,  U  8.  A. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  rour 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  In 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
rears.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Ortfiti  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

C  Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machine!.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Wrtti  for 
easy  terms  and  fret  catalog.  « 

LIT"  "  Biro.  COMPANY 
Sox  V27      ClartmU.  Iowa 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


SURE  QUICK  DEATH 
FOR  IM  MICE 

Remarkable  Triple  Strength 
Virus  Kills  Every  One ; 
Not  a  Poison 


Marvelous  French  Discovery 


Rats  are  your  enemies.  They  destroy  your 
buildings,  eat  your  grain,  kill  your  poultry, 
start  fires  and  spread  disease  In  every  com- 
munity. Tou  need  no  longer  suffer  these 
losses — Tou  can  now,  in  a  week's  time,  easily 
kill  every  rat,  mouse  or  gopher  with  Rat 
Virus,  the  great  French  discovery.  Our  triple 
strength  virus  Is  the  most  powerful  concen- 
trated deadly  virus  known,  the  only  sure, 
safe  rodent  destroyer.  tf 

Triple  Strength  Virus  Is  absolutely  safe  to 
use  anywhere — positively  not  a  poison.  No 
danger  to  chickens,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or 
dogs.  Harmless  to  children  or  grown  per- 
sons.   Affects  only  rodents. 


Triple  Strength  Virus  Is  prepared  In  a 
scientific  laboratory  and  contains  only  Virus 
germs  deadly  to  rodents.  The  bottle  and 
corks  are  sterilized  and  sealed  air  tight,  so 
that  ALL  other  germs  are  excluded.  This  Is 
why  Triple  Strength  Virus  Is  so  deadly.  It 
Is  tested  on  rats,  mice  and  gophers  before 
shipment — it  cannot  fail. 

Rats  Die  Outside 

Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  Is  easy  to  use. 
Simple  directions  show  how.  A  single  rat 
eating  the  virus  gets  sick  with  a  contagious 
plague  disease  that  affects  and  kills  all  rats 
and  mice  In  the  Immediate  vicinity.  Rats 
flee  because  they  become  Infected  with  a 
plague  that  affects  the  heart,  blood  vessels 
and  lungs,  destroying  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  causing  suffocation.  The  rats  rush  out- 
side where  they  get  fresh  air  and  water. 
When  the  diseased  rats  get  outside,  they 
never  get  back,  for  the  disease  Is  then  so 
far  gone  it  kills  them.  No  odor,  no  dead 
rats  to  handle,  no  live  rats  to  kill. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  our  claim  that 
Triple  iVtrenKht  Rat  Virus  Is  the  most  potent, 
most  powerful — yet  non-poisonous  and  abso- 
lutely safe — rat  virus  on  the  market.  It  Is 
a  TRIPLE  STRENGTH  Virus.  Contains 
more  living  rat  virus  germs  than  any  other 
rat  killer  made  and  will  go  one  third  to  one 
half  farther.  To  Introduce  this  powerful 
Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus,  we  will  make 
every  reader  of  this  paper — for  a  short  time 
only — a  special  offer  of  a  regular  12.50  bot- 
tle for  only  $1.00  postpaid.  This  12.60  bottle 
Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  enough  to  clear 
a  big  poultry  house,  barn  or  yard  of  rats 
and  mice. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Tour  money  back  if  it  falls.  Take  no 
chances  this  year  with  traps  or  rat  poisons. 
Only  Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  will  posi- 
tively kill  rats,  mice  and  gophers  and  be 
absolutely  safe  and  sure.  Give  it  according 
to  directions — if  after  30  days'  trial  you  find 
any  rats  or  mice — we  will  refund  your  money 
without  question.    Send  «l  bill  today  sure. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  fl  today — Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  a  postal  will 
do — pay  postman  SI  and  a  few  cents  postage 
on  arrival  for  regular  $2.50  bottle.  Remem- 
ber, It  costs  you  nothing  If  it  does  not  do 
all  we  claim. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  community. 

GOLD  SEAL  LABORATORIES 

3843  W.  Lake,  Dept.  285,         Chicago,  111. 


CHESTNUT  TREES 

Italian  Seedlings,  3-4  ft.,  75c;  2-3  ft., 
60c;  1-2  ft.,  40c.  Small  trees  trans- 
plant well.  Can  plant  In  April  as  they 
bud  out  late. 

Felix  Gillet  Nursery, 

C.  E.  PARSONS,  Prop., 
 Nevada  City,  Calif.  

Books  Bought  and  Sold — Taxidermy, 
Kodak  Finishing  —  These  depart- 
ments   indicate    the    scope  of  the 

"Farmers'  Classified  Market  Place." 
See  pages  30  and  31- 


estmnmt  Growmmg 


By  C.  E.  Parsons 


Article  II — Propagation 
and  Varieties 

NET  returns  of  $125  to  $250  or  more 
per  acre,  may  be  expected  from 
a'  15-year-old  planting  and  the 
revenue  should  Increase  up  to  25  years. 

The  grower  should  remember  also 
thai  he  is  planting  the  nuts  not  for 
his  profit  alone,  but  also  for  the  bene- 
fit of  succeeding  generations,  since  the 
tree  is  very  long  lived. 

The  growth  is  about  as  rapid  as  that 
of  most  fruit  trees  and  the  grove  may 
be  interplanted  to  peaches  or  other 
faster-growing  fruits,  or  vegetables 
suited  to  soil  and  market  conditions  of 
the  district. 

Grafted  chestnut  trees  bear  in  four 
years  and  many  seedlings  are  very  pre- 
cocious, bearing  good  crops  at  five  or 
six  years. 

Apparently  little  skill  is  required  to 
grow  chestnuts  successfully.  Given 
proper  soil  conditions,  the  tree  is  less 
exacting  in  its  requirements  than  any 
of  the  standard  orchard  types. 

The  pruning  is  simple,  and  spraying 
is  unnecessary  except  for  an  occas- 
ional dormant  lime  sulphur  wash;  and 
this  only  when  it  seems  desirable. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  insect  pests 
damaging  the  chestnut  trees  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  in  fact  small  boys  seem 
to  be  the  only  serious  pests  in  Ne- 
vada County! 

PROPAGATION 

Propagation  of  chestnuts  is  not  easy; 
yet  with  care,  both  the  seedlings  and 
grafts  may  be  made  to  grow.  Seed 
for  planting  must  be  used  while  fresh. 
The  nuts  used  for  seed  may  be  mixed 


with  moist  sand  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  nuts  to  two-thirds  sand  and 
kept  in  boxes  in  a  cool  cellar  until  they 
sprout,  when  they  should  be  planted  in 
well  prepared  soil,  either  where  they 
are  to  stand  permanently  or  in  the 
nursery. 

Another  method  of  preserving  the 
nuts  which  I  have  found  very  satisfac- 
tory, is  to  mix  them  with  moist  earth 
and  leaves  so  that  the  whole  is  a  loose 
mass.  Then  place  in  boxes  with  the 
tcps  level  with  the  ground  and  cover 
with  leaves.  For  protection  from  ro- 
dents, a  small  mesh  wire  netting  should 
be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  boxes. 
Occasionally  all  methods  of  care  prove 
valueless  and  the  nuts  mould  in  spite 
of  every  precaution. 

METHODS  OF  CULTURE 

Following  are  brief  outlines  of  meth- 
ods of  propagating,  planting  and  care, 
based  on  the  writer's  observations  and 
the  experience  of  others: 

Seedling  trees  grown  from  nuts  taken 
from  grafted  trees  come  very  true  to 
type  and  many  seedlings  from  nuts 
grown  on  seedling  trees  bear  good 
crops — sometimes  even  better'  than  the 
parent. 

Since  the  chestnut  is  rather  difficult 
to  graft,  the  question  of  whether  to  use 
seedling  trees  (to  be  top-grafted)  for 
orchard  planting  or  the  more  expens- 
ive grafted  trees,  must  be  decided  by 
each  individual. 

Grafted  stock  will  bear  sooner  (first 
nuts  in  about  four  years)  and  will  pro- 
duce true-to-type  nuts  that  will  ma- 
ture all  at  the  same  time,  and  consid- 
ering every  factor  therefore,  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run. 

Grafted  trees  cost  from  $25  to  $35 


Evidence  That  California  Is  a  Good  "Chestnut  State" 
Above,  left — The  young  lady  is  standing  near  a  5-year-old  grafted  tree  which 
carries  a  good  crop.  Right — A  15-year-old  French  chestnut  (Marron  Quercy) 
§ron>ing  at  3000  feel  altitude  in  Nevada  County,  Cal.  Below — a  pile  of  burrs 
showing  appearance,  as  gathered  from  the  tee. 
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Let  Me  SendYou 

XXVCXiontriakkin 
1  JILL 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

I  will  not  accept  a  single  penny  of  your  money 
til  you  are  satisfied  and  tell  me  ao.  If  your  eyea  I 
<)kat-a<*e<l   tee  an  oculist,   otherwise  let   me  fit 
with   the   right   (leases   and  aire  you  perfect 
night.    Simply  fill  In  and  mall  the  coupon  below  i 
ing  me  the  simple  easy  information  1  ask  for  ana] 
will  eend  you  a  pair  of  my  Extn 
Shell  Spectacles,  for  you  to  wear.  < 
epect.  for  ten  days,  in  your  own  home.    The  gla 
I  rend  are  not  to  be  compared1 
ever  seen  advertised.   They  are 
being  sold  at  retail  at  several  times  thle  price, 
will  find  them  ao  aclentlflcally  ground  as  to  er 
you  to  see  far  or  near,  do  the  finest  kind  of 
or  read  the  very  smallest  print.  The*e  Extra 
Sise    Lenses,    with   Tortoise    Shell    Rim*,  are 
becoming  and  your  friends  are  sure  to  complui 
you   on   your  improved   appearance.     There  are 
"Ifs"  of  ' 'ends' '  about  my  liberal  offer.    I  trust 
absolutely.     Tou   are   the   sole   judge.    If  they 
not  give  you  more  real  satisfaction  than  any  gla 
you   hare   ever   worn,    you    are   not   out  s 
[tuny     I  ask  you.  could1  any  offer  be  fairer? 

Read  These  Letters 

Warwood.  W.  Vg..  Jan.  fcfl 

Dr.  Rltholx. 

1466  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago,  in. 
Pear   Doctor: — I   hate   been   using   the  Shell 
S  pect  aclee    you    aen  t    me    and    will   certai  n  ly 
them  and  will  remember  you  when  we  are  ap 
Inn    of    spectacles.      I    received    the  spectacle* 
you  received  the  pay  and  everything  is  O-  K. 

Ever  your  friend. 
Andrew  J.  Long?  Bnt  17.  JSnd 

Warwood.  Wheeling.  W. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis..  Jan.  3. 
Pr.  TlithoU.  ' 
H6ft  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Pear 
than 
optic 
I  go 
houn 


Hi 


eWcd*  glasses  o 
lth  same.  Had 
none  fare  me  sa 
ii  I  can  read  tl 
feeling  the  lean 
Tours 


and  I  am 


SPECIAL  THIS  MONTI 


ir  tou  tend  your  orde 
present    of    •  hand* 
Hark,   rocket   Book  ! 
he  proud  to  own.  Rls 


nci 

Irl 


d  Otology.  F»mou.  Eye  Sir 


Ppeclall.1. 


itniln 


Accept  This  Free  Offer  Todi 

I>r    Bltholl.  Mtdleon  *  Lenin  St.  . 

Button  C.  Chicago.  111.  DB  1151. 
Tou  m»y  «nd  me  by  prepel>t  parcel  poet  a  fair 
your  Extra  I*nte  Tnrtotee  Shell  Onlrt  Filled  P~ 
tarlce  end  Automatic  Te»t  rhirt  which  I  cmn  . 
free  of  chance.  I  will  wear  the  <la««ea  10  days 
If  convinced  that  they  are  worth  «ewral  t'mce 
price  I  will  aend  you  14.49.    Otherwise  I  W*"  "■' 
Ihem  and  than  will  be  no  chars*. 

How  old  an  youT  « 

How  many  yean  hare  you  need  <'ae-.ee  (If  any).... 

Nam*   1 

r-oet  Office   

B.  B  ...  Bos  No  .j 

State   


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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ieties  of  Chestaiuilts 
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an  acre;  seedlings  one-half  as  much. 
The  cost  of  stock  in  fact  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  fruit  trees,  but  there 
is  less  planting  expense,  for  ther«  are 
fewer  trees  to  the  acre. 

VARIETIES 

Although  much  might  be  said  of  the" 
different  varieties,  I  will  describe  only 
those  generally  cultivated.  These  are 
divided  into  three  main  classes;  the 
Japanese  or  Oriental,  the  Native  Amer- 
ican and  the  European. 

The  Japanese  nuts  are  very  large, 
while  the  trees  are  usually  small  and 
come  into  bearing  early,  but  in  most 
localities  they  are  undesirable  as  they 
are  not  very  hardy  and  many  crops 
may  be  lost  through  frost.  The  quality 
of  the  nut,  furthermore,  is  inferior. 

The  Native  American  or  Sweet 
chestnut,  is  indigenous  to  most  of  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Although  it  is  slow  in  development  and 
comes  Into  bearing  late,  when  matured 
it  makes  one  of  the  finest  shade  trees 
known.  When  crossed  with  the  Euro- 
pean sorts,  this  type  has  produced  some 
of  the  best  of  the  named  varieties. 

The  Europeans  (commonly  called 
Italian,  Spanish  and  French  or  French 
Marron)  all  are  of  the  same  origin.  The 
color  "maroon"  comes  from  the  word 
Marron  (chestnut  color). 

The  European  variety  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  American  Sweet 
or  its  hybrids  by  the  small  amount  of 
fuzz  about  the  point.  The  amount  on 
the  American  Sweets  is  much  greater, 
sometimes  nearly  covering  the  nut.  The 
European,  sorts  usually  are  of  good 
size,  some  of  the  named  varieties  be- 
ing very  large.  Some  are  of  very  good 
quality,  but  their  value  is  in  their  size 
and  fine,  glossy  appearance.  They 
bloom  late  in  the  spring  (last  of  May 
to  early  in  June)  so  that  they  are  prac- 
tically a  sure  crop  in  frosty  districts. 

They  bear  heavily  and  regularly, 
form  a  handsome  tree  and  from  the 
growers'  and  market  viewpoint,  are 
unequaled.  The  only  disadvantage  of 
the  European  type,  however,  la  that 
the  skin  is  astringent,  but  since  most 
of  them  are  cooked  before  eating,  the 
skin  is  removed  readily;  in  fact,  it 
■hould  not  be  eaten,  as  It  Is  Indi- 
gestible. 

When  the  European  Is  crossed  with 
the  American  Swlbt,  this  difficulty  Is 
modified  or  eliminated.    Of  the  named 


Description  of  Varieties  | 

(1)  Japanese  (2)  Marron  Combale  I 
(3)  Marron  De  Lyon  (4)  Marron  I 
Nousillard     (S)     Marron     Quercy  j 

For  detailed  information  concern-  1 
ing  each  type,  see  article  below.  j 

i 
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varieties  most  generally  cultivated  I 
give  herewith  a  brief  description: 

Marron  Combale — Nut,  very  large, 
•ound,  medium  brown;  wood,  yellowish; 
leaves,  brown,  narrow  and  glossy.  Very 
productive.   Origin,  France. 

Marron  Nousillard — Nut,  very  large, 
flat,  light  brown;  wood,  reddish  brown; 
leaves,  wide  and  glossy.  Buds  have  a 
sort  of  "shoulder."  Productive  and 
precocious.    Origin,  France. 

Marron  Quercy — Nut,  medium  to- 
large,  round,  dark  rich  brown,  glossy 
and  handsome,  good  quality,  good 
bearer,  usually  one  nut  in  a  burr. 
Wood  ashy;  leaves,  brown,  very  large, 
but  not  very  glossy.  Precocious.  Origin, 
France. 

Numbo — Nut,  medium-large,  round- 
ish, medium  light  brown,  quality  fair; 
tree,  vigorous  and  heavy,  regular 
bearer.  Origin,  doubtful,  probably 
European. 

Paragon  sun.  Sober  Paragon — Nut, 
fair  size,  roundish,  of  only  fair  quality, 
rather  starchy,  a  good  bearer.  Origin, 
Oermantown,  Pa.,  from  seed  of  Spanish 
type. 

Ridgely — Nut,  fair  size,  two  or  three 
to  the  burr,  flavor  good;  tree,  vigorous 
and  productive,  European  type.  Origin, 
Dover,  Delaware. 

Rochester — Nut,  fair  size,  quality  very 
good,  a  good  bearer.  (Any  of  the  above 
would  sell  for  Italian  or  Spanish  and 
the  very  large  ones  for  French  Mar- 
rons). 

[In  the  third  and  concluding  article.  Mr. 
Parsons  will  discuss  such  subjects  as  plant- 
ing, grafting,  budding,  Irrigation  and  polli- 
nation of  the  different  varieties  of  chest- 
nuts.— Editor.] 

Carnations  From  Seed 

T  HAVE  been  unsuccessful  in  raising  the 
*■  largest  carnations  from  seed.  What  is 
wrong?  How  can  I  get  large  ones  similar 
to  the  Enchantress? — Mrs.  J.  W.,  Walport, 
Ore. 

Raising  carnations  from  seed  Is  sel- 
dom practiced  except  when  new  types 
are  being  bred  and  the  largest  car- 
nations are  not  obtained  from  seed- 
lings. I  advise  the  use  of  cuttings  If 
It  Is  possible  for  you  to  obtain  the 
variety  which  you  wish.  However,  If 
it  is  Impossible  to  get  the  cuttings, 
purchase  young  plants  from  a  reliable  ! 
seed  house  or  nursery,  selecting  the  ( 
named  varieties  from  guaranteed 
stock.  The  Enchantress  is  listed  in 
most  of  the  catalogs  of  California  seed 
houses. — H.  T. 


since  /  \>^J 

"73 -Year  Paint" 

The  Least  Expensive  We  Know 


ONLY  the  best  paint  can  give 
you  satisfactory  service.  It 
spreads  easily — saving  labor 
cost.  It  covers  more  area  per 
gallon  than  "cheap"  paint.  Two 
worth  while  savings. 

But  more  than  that,  it  lasts 
many  years  longer  than  "cheap" 
paint  and  prevents  depreciation, 
saves  repairs,  and  enhances 
values. 

We  have  been  making  best 
paints  for  73  years — to  meet  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  West. 

We  use  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
which  is  super-purified  and  ground 
so  fine  that  it  will  pass  through  a  silk 
screen  which  has  40,000  meshes  to 
the  square  inch. 

All  other  materials — pure  linseed 
oil,  pure  zinc  and  pure  colors — are 
of  the  same  high  quality — the  quality 
which  is  essential  to  the  making  of 
best  paints. 


The  use  of  Fuller's  Paints  when- 
ever your  buildings  and  equipment 
need  them — without  delay — assures 
the  lowest  paint  cost  we  know. 

House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Punt, 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  purest, 
best  protective  and  most  durable  paint  manufactured 
—32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gloss  and 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  quality 
—6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floor 
Paint — a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  siosets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Implement  Paints:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon  Paint, 
adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  implements,  farm 
wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind  mills.  A  glossy,  dur- 
able finish — 7  colors. 

Also  makers  of  Fullerwear,  the  all-purpose  Varnish, 
Silkenwhite  Enamel,  Fifteen-for-Floors  Varnish,  Dec* 
oret.  Washable  Wall  Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wail  Finish  (kalsoraine).  Porch  and  Step 
Paint,  Silo  Paint,  Milk  Can  Enamel,  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  Tractor  Paint,  and  Fuller'a  Oil  Stains. 


Advice  on  Painting 
FREE 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
work  and  get  the  beat  result!, 
atk  our  Specification  Department 
for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  now  to  treat  old 
paint,  bow  many  coats  to  use, 
what  kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fuller  Service  as  well  aa 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to 
insure  good  walk. 


Fuller!* 
SPECIFICATION 

Form  Paints 

House  Paint-Barn  &  Roof  Paint 
Waqon  Point-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 
Pioneer  Shingle  Stain 

Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.   Dept.  00,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturer*  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  years. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  West.    Established  1849.    Dealers  Everywhere. 


Free  Book — Send  Coupon 

Send  coupon  for  "Save  the  Surface,'*  a  free  book 
which  tells  the  importance  of  good  paint,  and  the 
need  for  painting  now  if  your 
paint  is  wearing  off.  Also  ask 
for  Fuller'e  "Home  Service" 
booklet  which  includes  Fuller's) 
Farm  (specification)  Paints  and 
Varnishes. 

Ask  onr  Specification  De- 
partment any  question  that 
you'd  like  to  have  an- 
swered about  painting 
—complete  detailed  ad- 
vice it  given  free. 


gULLEg 


W.  P.  Fuller  &.  Co. 

Dep  'M8  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy 
of  "Save  the  Surface"  and  your  "Home 
Service"  booklet. 


Name.. 


Address.. 

City  


..State.. 
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Waiting  for  a  Bargain?  How's  This— 

^DISC  PLOW  $106°o 


LAST  YEAR,  $360.00 
— Besides  it's  a  Genuine  McKay 
Complete  in  Every  Way 


Field 
Pattern 


— 21-lnrh  Dlsca 

Equipped  With  Automatic  Hitch  and  Powerful  Power 
Lift  Attachments — of  Light  Draft — With  Great  Clear- 
ance— Absolutely  No  Clogging. 

Extra  large  dust  proof  bearings.  Adjustable  beams  to  cut  6.  8  or  10-inch  fur- 

rowB.    Sub-soilers  to  break  the  plow  pan. 

X  DISCS — 1*35  LBS.  ORIGINAL,  PRICK,  $360.06;  REDUCED  PRICE,  1100.00 
S  DISCS— 1875  LBS.    ORIGINAL,  PRICE,  $140.00;  REDUCED  PRICE,  1127.0* 


Don't  Delay — We 
have  bnt  few  left 


S'-  ARNOTT  &  CO. 


112-18  So.  Lou  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted  seam, 

insuring  durability. 
Also  manufacturers  riveted  steel  pipe  well  casing;  corrugated  galvanized  culverts 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 


Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


178  North 
Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 


GENUINE  GERMAN  AUTOMATIC  MAUSER 

25-CALIBER 


32-CALIBER 

*1625 

LUGE 

25 


LUGER 

00 


B) 


POSTAGE 
PAID 


The  world's  best 
gun  at  half  the 
former  price. 
Built  like  a  Swiss  Watch. 
Nothing  better.  Order  while 
they  last.  C.  O.  D.  100  Gen- 
uine German  cartridges,  $4. 
Transportation  paid. 


IMPORT  ARMS  CO., 


212  W.  Santa  Barbara  Ave., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads.' 


FREE  FOR  CATARRH 
AND  ASTHMA. 

A  French  scientist  declares  he  can  kill  the 
germ  of  bronchial  asthma  and  catarrh  and 
to  prove  It  will  send  regular  clinical  treat* 
ment  prepaid  to  any  sufferer.  If  It  clears 
the  head  and  lungs  Instantly,  Improves  you 
like  magic,  and  In  one  week  satisfies  you 
that  you  have  at  last  found  a  real  cure,  you 
can  pay  the  small  cost  of  powders  and  mail- 
ing;. If  not  satisfied  you  do  not  owe  one 
cent.  Accept  this  free  offer  right  now.  Send 
name  to  MAIGNEN  CHKMICAL  CO.,  tl54 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE   FOR   THREE  MONTHS 

TEXAS  OIL  BULLETIN 

Issued  weekly  and  edited  by  oil  and  finan- 
cial experts.  Cavers  the  whole  field  of  de- 
velopment of  the  amazlnely  rich  oil  fields 
of  Texas.  Very  extraordinary  events  are  fore- 
casted for  ths  coming  few  wseks.  To  Intro- 
duce this  publication,  we  will  mall  the  Texas 
Oil  Bulletin  to  you  for  three  months  Abso- 
lutely Free.    Write  for  It  today. 

TEXAS  OIL  BULLETIN 
1022  Waggoner  Bide.      Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Walter  H.  Gardner 


A  "Stirring  Sight"  Indeed  is  the  view 
of  a  powerful  tractor  and  sub-soiler 
at  work.  Up  in  Solano  County  a  "60" 
track  layer  now  is 
pulling  a  heavy  3- 
polnt  sub-soiler  in 
209  acres  of  virgin 
tule  land  —  "land 
that  ain't  never 
even  flirted  with 
a  plow!"  Here  is 
a  wild  tangle  of 
willow  roots  that 
will  be  uprooted 
to  a  depth  of  24 
inches.  The  points 
of  the  sub-soiler 
are    gauged    1  8 

Walter  H.  Gardner      i  n  C  h.e  8  apart 

Those  roots  either  will  come  up  on 
the  spot,  or  be  blown  out  by  dyna- 
mite. 

Another  Sub-soiler  in  the  same  county 
is  fitted  with  a  "gopher,"  which  is 
dropped  into  a  drainage  ditch  and 
started  toward  the  center  of  the 
field.  Sometimes  this  single  stand- 
ard goes  30  inches  below  the  surface! 
How  thoroughly  that  field  will  drain 
when  the  work  is  completed! 

And  Now  They're  Planting  With  a 
Sub-soilerl  On  the  Mangles  Ranch, 
at  Cordelia,  there  were  200  acres  of 
vineyard  to  be  planted.  Behind  a 
"75"  caterpillar  was  hitched  a  6- 
point  sub-soiler,  going  down  about 
17  inches,  and  the  tractor  was  started 
down  the  line  in  which  the  vines  were 
to  be  planted.  Then  the  same  tool 
was  run  over  the  cross-rows,  inter- 
secting at  the  point  where  the  vines 
were  to  be  set  out.  That  is  surely 
making  the  most  of  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  loosen  the  soil  at  the  roots 
of  the  young  vines.  Later  the  space 
between  rows  will  be  treated  simi- 
larly. 

Chadbourne  Bros.,  with  an  oversize 
20-35  "ball-tread"  also  are  thor- 
oughly sub-soiling  a  50-acre  tract  be- 
fore setting  it  out  to  orchard.  And 
so  it  goes.  Power  is  the  watchword. 
For  this  work  tries  the  sturdy  heart 
of  tractor  and  implement. 

Grandmother  Bascom  Must  Have  For- 
amen the  sub-soiler  when  she  said, 
"Some  people  seem  to  think  plowin' 
ground  is  like  mlxin'  pie-crust — they 
don't  do  no  more'n  they  can  help. 
But  the  Bascoms  alters  looked  on  It 

.  like  beatin'  cake-batter— the  more 
stirrin'  and  the  more  turnin'  over, 
why,  the  better  the  results!"  And 
we  never  learned  the  real  worth  of 
this  homely  simile  until  last  summer 
In  camp.  There  we  discovered  the 
deathless  and  absorbing  truth  that 
the  sensitive  nature  of  a  properly 
crisp  crust  is  toughened  by  more 
than  the  faintest  of  chaste  caresses! 
And  It's  true — some  people  do  plow 
that  way! 

The  Supervisors  of  a  County  in  North- 
ern California  some  years  ago  were 
in  the  market  for  tractors  for  road 
work.  They  called  for  bids  and 
bought  largely  on  price — bought  four 


"farm  tractors"  of  a  reputable  make. 
But  they  were  machines  that  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  ranchers 
of  the  community.  Nor  were  these 
tractors  especially  fitted  for  road 
work.  After  Intermittent  use  for 
about  two  years,  all  but  one  of  them 
were  driven  Into  a  corner  and  for- 
gotten. We  wonder  if  the  same 
costly  error  would  be  repeated  today?, 
Would  the  tax-paying  farmers  of  th 
county  be  content  that  their  own  ex- 
perience with  tractors  should  be 
nored?  Would  the  present  su 
visors  buy  a  machine  just  becau 
was  cheap?  Would  they  Invest 
tractor  that  wasn't  especially  b 
for  the  arduous  task  of  road-buildi 
and  maintenance?    We  think  not! 

How  Much  Will  Your  Tractor  Haul  on 
a  Grade?  Most  persons  fail  to  real- 
ize the  tremendous  handicap  under 
which  a  hauling  machine  labors  when 
pulling  up  a  grade.  Gravity  is  a 
mighty  force  to  overcome — a  far 
greater  resistance  than  simple  road 
friction.  Here's  a  little  table  for 
your  use.  It  is  based  on  work  where 
road  Is  reasonably  good — not  paved, 
but  hard  earth.  On  such  a  footing 
it  takes  a  draw-bar  pull  of  224 
pounds  to  move  one  ton. 
Load  in  Pounds  That  the  Average 
Tractor  Can  Pull  Per  1000  Lbs. 
of  Effective  Draw-bar  Pull: 
GRADE 

Level    9000  lbs. 

5  per  cent         5600  lbs. 

10  per  cent         3500  lba. 

15  per  cent....  2800  lbs. 

20  per  cent         2020  lbs. 

25  per  cent         1520  lbs. 

30  per  cent         1110  lbs. 

35  per  cent   830  lbs. 

40  per  cent   590  lbs. 

45  per  cent....  400  lbs. 
60  per  cent   240  lbs. 

The  Quality  of  the   Road-bed  affects 

the  useful  work  that  can  be  done. 
Careful  tests  have  shown  that  on  a 
sandy  road  it  takes  448  pounds  of 
pull  per  ton  of  weight  to  move  a 
wagon — and  on  a  smooth,  hard  as- 
phalt road-bed,  only  17  pounds! 
Think  of  it!  Twenty-six  times  as 
much  effort  to  move  a  wagon  in  sand 
as  on  the  highway!  Verily,  good 
<  roads  save  power  as  well  as  time  and 
profanity! 

Gratifying  Decreases  in  Tractor  Prices! 

Recently  the  costs  of  many  farm  ma- 
chines and  Implements  have  been  re- 
duced to  pre-war  prices.  And  It 
surely  has  been  a  tough  furrow  for 
the  tractor  manufacturer!  Only 
drastic  economies  and  the  opening  of 
new  commercial  markets  far  afield 
from  farming,  such  as  road-building, 
hauling,  lumbering,  and  snow-re- 
moval, have  kept  the  worth-while 
machine  on  the  market.  And  the 
others,  if  you  notice,  have  mostly  dis- 
appeared. But  the  tide  has  turned. 
Business  is  increasing.  The  rancher 
now  may  invest  in  farm  power 
equipment  with  an  assurance  that  he 
18  getting  good  material  and  refined 
design — and  all  at  a  reasonable  price! 
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An  Interesting  New  Tractor  Development 


THIS  "rotary  plow,"  a  combined  trac- 
tor and  tillage  tool,  has  attracted 
much  attention  during  recent  demon- 
strations in  Oregon,  Washington  and 


A  sample  machine,  of  finished  design 
having  been  completed,  the  inventor* 
purpose  to  conduct  demonstrations  this 
summer  in  the  great  wheat  fields  of 


Northern  and  Central  California. 

It  is  said  to  pulverize  the  soil  and 
prepare  an  ideal  seed-bed  In  one  oper- 
ation. Furthermore,  it  may  be  used  to 
draw  a  drill  or  seeder  at  the  same  time. 

The  shares  revolve  at  high  speed, 
throwing  the  dirt  out  behind,  and  leav- 
ing a  fine  mulch  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12 
inches. 


the  Dakotas.  Describing  this  Interest- 
ing device,  the  Rotary  Plow  Co..  of  Se- 
attle, who  plan  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute the  machines,  give  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"The  capacity  la  about  II  acres  per 
day  where  the  ground  Is  exceedingly 
hard,  but  on  ordinary  ground  the  ma- 
chine will  till  and  seed  23  acres  In  a 
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10-hour  shift.  The  'cut"  is  68  inches 
wide. 

"We  also  plan  to  turn  out  a  'baby'  ro- 
tary plow  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  small  farmer  with  10  acres  of 
ground.  This  machine  also  will  till  the 
gTOund  to  12  inches  in  depth." 


Application  of  Land 
Plaster  to  Legumes 

APPLICATION  of  land -plaster  to  le- 
gumes may  or  may  not  be  prof- 
itable. It  all  depends  upon  the  far- 
mer. 

One  spring  F.  M.  Roseman,  in  west- 
ern Oregon,  began  sowing  land-plaster 
on  a  field  of  red  clover.  Before  the 
field  was  finished  it  commenced  to 
rain  and  enough  water  fell  to  dissolve 
all  the  material  that  had  been  applied. 

After  the  rain,  the  material  was 
sown  on  the  remaining  portion,  and  al- 
though there  were  subsequent  showers, 
the  amount  falling  was  insufficient  to 
wash  the  powder  into  the  soil.  Con- 
sequently this  later  application  was  al- 
most a  total  loss  of  material,  time  and 
energy  so  far  as  that  year  was  con- 
cerned. 

Land-plaster,  not  being  a  plant  food 
In  itself  but  merely  an  agent  for  ren- 
dering more  available  to  use  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil,  depends  for  its  ef- 
fects upon  being  dissolved  and  brought 
Into  contact  with  soil  materials. 

Its  value,  when  sown  at  the  right 
time,  was  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
field  mentioned  above.  Clover  in  that 
part  which  received  attention  first  was 
more  vigorous  in  growth.  Stems  and 
leaves  were  more  substantial,  the 
plants  attained  a  greater  height  and 
the  harvest  of  hay  was  considerably 
larger  than  on  that  portion  which  re- 
ceived the  later  application.  Sowing 
too  early  has  been  found  Just  as  bad 
as  sowing  too  late.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances much  rain  dissolves  all 
the  material,  washes  H  into  the  soil 
and  then  leaches  it  out  again  before  it 
has  opportunity  to  complete  its  work. 

Regularity  of  application  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible  are  the  goals 
striven  for.  They  are  secured  in  the 
highest  degree  with  a  land-plaster 
seeder,  but  Mr.  Roseman  did  not  have 
one:  however,  he  devised  a  scheme 
which  gave  practically  the  same  results. 
Two-inch  planks  were  used  to  lay  a 
bed  on  a  low-wheeled  wagon  truck. 
Sacks  of  the  material  were  loaded,  and 
a  small  box  at  each  end  provided  seats 
for  the  driver  and  the  man  that  sowed. 

In  use,  the  wagon  was  driven  slowly, 
back  and  forth  across  the  field.  The 
operator  sat  facing  the  rear  and  threw 
the  substance  by  hand  from  a  tub  be- 
fore htm.  Both  hands  were  used  alter- 
nately and  in  this  way  a  strip  of 
ground  was  covered,  extending  in 
width  from  about  five  or  six  feet  out 
on  one  side  of  the  wagon  to  an  equal 
distance  out  on  the  other. 

This  arrangement  enabled  Mr.  Rose- 
man to  secure  a  uniform  distribution 
and  the  work  was  finished  a  great  deal 
quicker  and  with  far  less  fatigue  than 
necessitated  by  the  old  method  of 
walking  and  carrying. — A.  Claudus 
Krittur. 


One  Was  Sufficient 

A  Dutch  pastor  makes  it  a  point  to 
welcome  any  strangers  cordially,  and 
one  evening  after  the  completion  of 
the  service  he  hurried  down  the  aisle 
to  station  himself  at  the  door. 

A  Swedish  girl  was  one  of  the  strang- 
ers in  the  congregation.  She  was  em- 
ployed as  a  domestic  In  one  of  the 
fashionable  homes,  and  the  minister, 
noting  that  she  was  a  stranger, 
stretched  out  his  hand. 

He  welcomed  her  to  the  church  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
a  regular  attendant.  Finally  he  said 
that  if  she  would  be  at  home  some 
evening  during  the  week  he  would  call. 

"T'ank  you,"  she  murmured  bash- 
fully, "But  Ay  have  a  fella" — Atlanta 
Journal. 
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I.  Hanie*  every  turn  Job. 
a.  Plows  6  to  t  viet  a  day  usinj  any  »- 
bottom  i  i-inch  plew. 

3.  Every  part  subject  to  wear  coattraGed 
of  chrome  steel — weight  only  1 1 » o  Iks. 

4.  Automatically  lubricated  —  ne  grease 
er  oD  cupt. 

5.  Simple,  care-free  design— Was  kero- 
sene, distillate  or  gasoline. 

<.  Every  working  part  quickly  accessible. 
7.  Unprecedented  value  at  $87  5  complete. 

Model  "F"  Cletxae  is  made  m  fear 
sizes :  3 1  inches  wide,  with  I  inch  clear- 
ance; 41  inches  wide,  with  either  t, 
14,  or  18  inch  clearance. 


Unbeatable  for 
Orchard  work 

„  The"impossible"  has  been  done!  A  tractor  that 
ris  unbeatable  for  orchard  work  in  addition  to  han- 
dling all  other  farm  jobs,  including  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivating, has  been  developed! 

With  a  complete  range  of  usefulness  for  all  farm 
work  — with  a  price  that  is  right  in  line  with  the 
demand  of  the  hour- Cletrac  F  will  actually  make 
you  figure  the  use  of  tractor  power  all  over  again. 

Cletrac  F  does  all  your  orchard  plowing  and 
cultivating,  using  the  tools  that  you  have  on  hand 
at  present.  It  is  low  set  and  compact  — works  right 
up  close  to  the  trees  without  scraping  bark  or 
branches.  Its  remarkable  short-turn  ability  allows 
it  to  swing  from  one  row  into  the  next  with  a  sin- 
gle twist  0? the  wheel.  In  addition  —  Cletrac  F  does 
all  the  regular  farm  jobs  outside  the  orchard,  in- 
cluding row-crop  cultivation. 

Its  capacity  for  work  is  enormous— plows  6  to  % 
acres  a  day  — discs  15  to  20  — harrows  20  to  25  — 
and  withal  it  is  so  simple,  care-free  and  accessible. 
Equipped  with  a  sturdy,  powerful  4-cylinder  ker- 
osene, distillate  or  gasoline  burning  motor. 

See  your  local  Cletrac  dealer  or  write  our  near^ 
est  office  for  full  information. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producers  ofT*nk-Typc  Traders  in  the  Werld" 
'  19081  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORY  BRANCHES 
Los  Angilis,  Cal.      San  Francisco,  Cal.      S?oicane,  Was*. 


Codling  Moth 

This  destructive  pest  requires 
utmost  vigilance.  Use  Ortho 
Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Uni' 
form  in  strength.  Mixes  per- 
fectly, and  stays  in  suspension 
a  long  time. 


Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


California  ISpray-Chemicai!1 


Address  Dept. 


MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR  ROUND  RESORT 

World'*  Greatest  Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five  Trains  Daily  at  Convenient  Hours. 
Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 
Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest  near  to  Los 
Angeles.    Greatest  Journey  for  the  fare 
charged  In  the  world. 
Orange  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
10   miles   through   Orange   Groves,  visiting 
twelve  cities.    Many  features. 
Write  for  beautifully  111 ast rated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
LOS  ANGELES 
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,30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

3  YEAR  Get  your 

\  oni  WWmilj£x£Z^KirsUn  now! 

T/iko  ■  whola  v  <- *r  to 
^pay  In  small  monthly  pay- 
piui.   Earn  m  you  pay  by 


bit  proBta. 


bain*  our  Demonstrator.  Clear 
dt  Increase  your  Income  I 
Lnx-«aLiog  »turap  field*  pay 


One  Man s™"' 


Greater  pen 
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—  ••-a  stump.  Yoa  can 
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I  A.  J.  Kir*  tin  Co.,4504  ioi  II.,  (•canaba,  Mich."" 
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sap*/ 

-3  foot  stalks! 

•enprmous  yields! 

-year-roimcl  producer! 
-frost woitf  hurt  it! 

-cheaper  to  pick 

pads  and  ship! 


BIG  MONEY  will  be  made  with 
Germain's  PANAMA  Rhubarb. 
The  world  is  its  market,  for  it  is  as 
good  a  shipper  as  the  orange.  Why 
not  be  among  the  first  to  reap  this 
harvest  of  dollars.  Write  TODAY 
for  complete  information. 


yOU  want  FACTS 

— and  here  they 
are: — 

In  competition  with  ALL 
other  rhubaros,  Germain's 
PANAMA  won  first  prizes 
at  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  expositions. 

Kingsbaker  Bros.,  large  L. 
A.  produce  dealers,  say  they 
cannot  supply  demand  for 
Germain's  PANAMA  —  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it 
brings  highest  prices  in  re- 
tail markets. 

Three  carloads  of  rhubarb 
were  shipped  East — one  of 
Germain's  PANAMA,  one  of 
Giant  Crimson  and  one  or- 
dinary. Germain's  PANA- 
MA brought  $3.50  a  box  and 
an  order  for  another  carload 
to  be  shipped  express  collect. 
Giant  Crimson  brought  $2.25 
a  box,  and  ordinary  $1.25  a 
box. 


A  field  planted  to  Germain's 
PANAMA  last  June  produced  20 
tons  to  the  acre  in  January  and 
brought  $500  an  acre.  Same  field 
netted  $500  an  acre  after  recent 
frost,  and  six  weeks  later  produced 
another  crop. 

We've  introduced  many  agricultural 
wonders  in  our  50  years'  history — 
but  none  that  excels  Germain's 
PANAMA  Rhubarb.  It  far  out- 
classes all  other  rhubarbs  in  size, 
flavor,  color,  texture,  quality,  ton- 
nage and  marketability. 


Established  1071 

Seeds  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sis. 

O-pp-  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


$5400  FROM  4  ACRES 
RHUBARB 

Last  season.  Get  finest  sub- 
divisions from  me  at  reason- 
able prices.  Big  returns  first 
season.  Most,  profitable  crop 
you  can  plant. 

Rhubarb  Association  Will 
Market  Your  Crop. 
Plant  Now.   Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  LEE, 
COVINA,  CAL. 


Two  Chances  at  Gophers 

With  Double  Catch  Trap* 

Have  been  using  8  of 
your  Double  Catch  Gopher 
Traps  and  now  lack  only 
a  few  of  having:  caught 
100  gophers.  Enclose 
check  for  6  more  trapa — 
W.  T.  H. 


Young  Gopher 


\t  Hardware  and 
Seed  Store* 
Price  50c  Postpaid. 
Two  Traps.  SI. 00. 
Old  Gopher 

E.  J.  Chubbuck  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
Dept.  0,  731   Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  un- 
known and  wonderful  new  element 
brings  relief  to  so  many  sufferers  from 
Constipation,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
Gout,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia.  Nervous 
Prostration,  High  Blood  Pressure  and 
diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart,  Lungs, 
Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments.  You 
wear  Degnen'3  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad 
day  and  night,  receiving  the  Radio-Actlve 
Rays  continuously  Into  your  system,  causing 
a  healthy  circulation,  overcoming  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  Impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are 
getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  Tou  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  It  Is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  is  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but  wear 
It.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  most 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  I*  that 
it  Is  sold  so  reasonable  that  It  Is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  try  It  at  our  risk.  For  full  Information 
write  today — not  tomorrow.  Radium  Appli- 
ance Co.,  770  Bradbury  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ad»." 


Spring  Topics  for  Citras  Grower 


By  V.  F.  Blanchard 


The  Cover  Crop 


THE  winter  dormant  period  for 
citrus  trees  is  over  and  growers 
now  are  considering  or  beginning 
spring  work.  A  large  percentage  of 
groves  have  gone  through  the  winter 
with  the  soil  covered  witri  green  man- 
ure crops.  Unfortunately,  the  season 
was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
cover  crops,  especially  clovers,  and  but 
few  groves  have  a  large  tonnage  of 
green  material  to  turn  under. 

The  writer  has  seen  some  excellent 
fields  of  purple  vetch  cover  crops  and 
the  indications  seem  to  be  that  the 
purple  vetch  has  outgrown  other  cover 
crops  when  planted  under  like  condi- 
tions. 

WHEN  TO  TURN  UNDER 

Judging  from  past  experience,  when 
there  Is  only  a  small  growth  of  green 
material,  there  Is  a  temptation  to  let 
it  grow  until  late  in  the  spring.  In  or- 
der to  produce  a  greater  tonnage.  The 
experiences  of  the  best  growers  and 
investigators  show  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure does  not  give  the  best  results. 
The  extra  green  material  produced  Is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  best 
tree  response  during  the  season  when 
the  energies  of  the  citrus  should  be 
confined  to  the  setting  and  holding  of 
the  next  season's  crop.  It  is  far  better 
to  turn  under  the  cover  crop  before 
the  middle  of  March,  or  at  least  not 
later  than  the  latter  part  of  March. 

The  advantages  from  early  turning 
under  of  green  manures  are  as  follows: 
There  is  less  disturbance  to  the  root 
system  of  trees,  for  they  are  more  dor- 
mant then;  it  permits  deeper  turning 
under,  thus  enabling  a  greater  per- 
centage of  organic  matter  and  nltro- 
tren  to  be  saved  and  utilized:  nitrogen 
which  Is  contained  In  the  green  man- 
ure becomes  available  in  time  for  the 
spring  growth:  and  fibrous  roots  are 
nruned  off  and  new  roots  are  stimu- 
lated which  are  in  a  better  condition 
for  plant  food  assimilation  when  spring 
growth  starts. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 

The  disadvantages  of  late  turning 
under  are  as  follows:  There  Is  danger 
of  disturbing  the  root  system  if  the 
cover  crop  is  turned  under  deep 
enough  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit 
from  It;  shallow  work  plowing  which 
Is  necessary  for  late  turning  under, 
permits  the  burning  up  of  the  organic 
matter  and  loss  of  nitrogen  by  ex- 
posure; and  plant  food  becomes  tied  up 
In  the  green  manure  at  Just  the  time 
It  is  needed  by  the  trees.  Early  turn- 
ing under  Is  undoubtedly  the  best 
practice. 

Good  Care  Essential  fcrr 
Recovery 


ONCE  again  the  citrus  groves  of 
California  have  been  visited  by*  a 
severe  frost.  To  one  who  has  grown  up 
In  the  citrus  business  and  whose  main 
interests  are  with  citrus  growers  It  has 
been  a  sad  sight  to  behold.  But  the 
most  unfortunate  part  of.it  all  Is  that 
there  are  many  growers  who  have  been 
attempting  to  get  their  places  clear  of 
debt  and  who  have  received  a  great 
setback. 

One  question  has  occurred  to  every 
grower:  What  Is  the  most  economical 
and  practical  method  of  bringing  the 
grove  back  to  a  state  of  productivity? 
It  Is  a  question  which  every  grower 
should  attempt  to  answer  for  himself, 
for  the  success  of  his  future  efforts  will 
depend  largely  upon  how  well  his  plans 
are  made  and  carried  out. 

LESSONS  FROM  PAST 

The  results  of  past  freezes  have 
brought  forth  certain  principles  that 
can  be  utilized  at  this  time.  The  best 
practices  are  available  to  be  utilized 
In  getting  the  injured  grove  back  to 
productivity.  It  might  be  that  under 
certain  conditions  the  grove  can  he 
saved  by  certain  treatment;  again,  the 
trees  may  be  injured  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  always  be  weak  and 
should  be  pulled  out  Those,  among 
numerous  questions,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Individual  grower. 

There    is    frequently    a  tendency. 


when  a  disaster  has  occurred,  t# 
slacken  up  the  work.  This  should  not 
be  the  case,  for  one's  efforts  count 
much  more  when  conditions  are  ad- 
verse. In  traveling  about  among  citrus 
growers  one  cannot  fail  to  be  Impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  optimism  and  bravery 
with  which  they  are  facing  the  situa- 
tion. The  indications  are  that  every  ef- 
fort possible  will  be  made  to  regain 
what  has  been  lost. 


Citrus  Nursery  Trees  Scarce 


MANY  inquiries  have  come  to  tha 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  Los  Angeles  County 
concerning  possible  sources  for  citrus 
nursery  trees.  It  Is  evident  from  such 
inquiries  and  from  observations  made 
in  the  field  that  the  recent  freeze  has 
played  havoc  with  citrus  nurseries. 
Few  nurseries  were  protected  with 
heaters  and  many  of  them  were  in  the 
regions  of  most  severe  injury.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  number  which  were 
frozen  to  the  bud  unions  and  to  the 
ground.  Unfortunately  the  regions 
where  less  frost  injury  was  experienced 
contain  but  few  nursery  trees. 

YOUNG  TREES  SCARCE 

It  Is  evident  that  growers  desiring  to 
replace  frozen  trees  will  experience 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  resets. 
There  will  perhaps  be  a  temptaUon  to 
accept  trees  not  up  to  standard.  The 
writer  had  some  experience  after  the 
freeze  of  1913  in  planting  out  trees 
whose  trunks  were  slightly  cracked  by 
the  freeze. 

It  was  determined  later  that  It  would 
have  been  much  more  preferable  to 
have  waited  another  year  or  two  for 
good  trees,  for  many  of  them  had  to  be 
pulled  out.  Growers  should  be  certain 
that  the  trees  they  buy  are  of  good 
quality.  A  poor  nursery  tree  makes  a 
poor  tree  in  the  field. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Scale 
Insects 

MANY  growers  have  inquired  at  the 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  of  Its  staff  members 
in  the  field  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
recent  freeze  on  scale  Insects. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  them 
were  slaughtered  when  the  leaves  and 
branches  died,  but  those  which  were 
protected  by  foliage  that  was  not  in- 
jured are  very  much  alive.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  fumigation  will  be  a 
necessity  as  usual.  However,  those 
groves  which  were  Injured  to  the  ex- 
tent that  branches  died  and  leaves  all 
dropped,  might  possibly  be  able  to  miss 
a  fumigation.  The  situation  can  be 
Judged  more  accurately  a  little  later. 
It  is  a  long  time  before  the  next  fumi- 
gation season! 


,  Spring  Fertilization 
-"     •  1 

THE  severe  freeze  which  visited  the 
citrus  districts  of  California  and 
caused  so  much  damage  has  upset  the 
normal  program  for  many  citrus  grow- 
ers. The  methods  of  procedure  as  fol- 
lowed and  recommended  by  different 
growers  are  so  varied  that  the  novice 
or  even  a  grower  of  considerable  ex- 
perience would  have  great  difficulty 
in  determining  Just  what  to  do. 

One  of  the  questions  confronting 
growers  at  this  time  Is  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  quickly-available  nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers  to  assist  the  trees  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  frost. 
The  recommendations  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  In  some  In- 
stances were  misunderstood.  These 
recommendations  (as  gleaned  from  a 
survey  made  by  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  following  the  1913  freeze 
and  the  observations  of  practical  citrus 
growers)  were  to  the  effect  that  citrus 
trees  severely  Injured  by  frost  would 
NOT  be  benefited  by  the  use  of 
quickly-available  nitrogenous  ferUlli- 
ers:  In  fact,  that  growers  would  bs 
throwing  their  money  away  by  apply- 
ing such  material  at  this  time. 

TO  FERTILIZE  OR  NOT? 
A  number  of  growers  have  asked  the 
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writer  to  advise  them  In  regard  to  the  latter.  The  quickly-available  nitrogen 
advisability  of  eliminating  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  should  be  used  only  as  a  sup- 
fertilizer  this  spring.  In  some  instances  plementary  fertilizer  to  meet  the  needs 
the  trees  were  found  to  be  only  par-  of  the  tree  during  the  period  of  great- 
tially  hurt  by  frost,  a  large  number  est  necessity. 

of  leaves  remaining.    In  the  latter  in-  There   are   a   number   of  available 

stance,  the  grower  should  proceed  just  sources   of   nitrogen    for    the  spring 

as  if  the  trees  had  not  been  injured  treatment.     Just    which    one    to  use 

by  frost,  and  use  the  nitrogen  fertilizer,  should  be  determined  by  comparative 

for  as  long  as  there  are  many  leaves  prices.     It   is   difficult   to  determine 

on  the  trees,  the  nitrogen  can  be  util-  what  is  the  most  economical  amount 

Ized  to  good  advantage.  to  use  for  best  results.  Under  average 

It  may  be  impractical  however,  to  conditions,  many  growers  are  using  a 
use  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  when  the  pound   or  more  of  nitrogen  per  full 
trees  have  been  so   severely  injured  bearing  tree;  dividing  it  for  applying 
that  most  of  the  leaves^have  dropped.  at  two  different  times. 
In  that  case,  nitrogen  cannot  be  as-  <anTTt>r'Tr«  mr  qttppt  v 
similated  in  any  appreciable  quantity  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 
until  new  leaves  are  grown.    Since  it  Taking  ammonium  sulfate  and  cot- 
takes  a  long  while  to  grow  a  new  set  ton  seed  meal  as  examples:  Ammon- 
of  leaves,  there  is  the  likelihood  that  ium  sulfate  has  20  per  cent  nitrogen; 
nitrogen  added  to  such  trees  will  be  therefore  it  would  require  5  pounds  of 
lost.  ammonium  sulfate  to  produce  a  pound 

Experience  has  shown  that  spring  of  nitrogen.     Cotton   seed   meal  has 

fertilization,     using     nitrogen     in     a  about    6    to    6%    per    cent  nitrogen; 

quickly-available  form,  pays  by  assist-  therefore  about  18  pounds  of  this  ma- 

ing  to  set  a  crop  of  citrus  fruit  and  terial  would  produce  a  pound  of  nitro- 

preventing  the  June  drop.  Growers  who  gen.    The  following  table  was  prepared 

are  obtaining  the  most  consistent  crops  by  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Division 

year  after-year  are  those  using  nitro-  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley, 

genous  fertilizers  in  generous  amounts  and  shows  comparative  analyses: 

during  the  spring  months.  percentage  range  of  nitrogen 

This  particularly  applies  to  oranges 

but  lemons  also  are  benefited  by  its        Nltrate  0f  soda   15-16  B% 

use  when  applied  at  various  times  over        Sulfate  of  ammonia   20-20%% 

a  greater  period.     The  mistake   has        Dry  blood   12-13  % 

been  made  of  relying  too  much  upon.      Tankage    6-io  % 

quickly-available    nitrogen    fertilizers  \:\\\Y.V,V.\\  \?\  % 

and  not  using  cover  crops  and  man-         Bone  meal.  steamed    3-  3hi% 

ures,  or  only  a  small  amount  of  the         Peruvian  guano    6-10  % 

iimiiimiiinii  1  uimMimniiiira^ 

Geo.  P.  Weldon  on  Grape  Prospects 

(Continued  From  Page  8) 

tlon  seems  to  exist.  The  most  opti-  It  is  now  the  general  practice  (and 

mlstic  will  console  themselves  with  the  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  a  good 

fact  that  grapes  of  all  kinds  contain  a  one)  to  grow  some  other  crop  in  an 

supply  of  palatable  juice,  full  of  sugar.  orchard  from  which  to  derive  an  in- 

They  can  be  used  for  soft  drinks  as  come  prior  to  the  time  when  the  trees 

well  as  wine;  they  can  be  used  for  syr-  come  in  bearing. 

up  and  perhaps  many  other  products,  GRAPES  AS  AN  INTER-CROP 

and  therefore  it  is  not  yet  time  to  •  . 

worry  until  a  period  of  depression  ar-  Grapes  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 

rives  cases  of  rather  wide  planting  of  fruit 

rnTcirTTWisjrTr  tt«j  ttttttttut  trees-   For  example,  they  work  splen- 

CONFIDENCE  IN  FUTURE  did,y  ,ntQ  a  system  of  intercroppling 

Planting  goes  merrily  on.  Confidence  with    walnuts,    where    the   trees  are 

in  the  future  of  the  industry  is  ex-  planted  from  50  to  60  feet  apart.  Three 

pressed  by  thousands  who  are  taking  a  or  four  rows  of  grapes,  planted  in  one 

chance.  The  industry  in  the  future  will  direction  between  the  rows  of  walnuts, 

have  its  ups  and  downs  as  in  the  past,  will  bring  in  an  income  four  or  five 

but  those  who  have  stuck  during  times  years  before   much   can  be  expected 

of  discouragement,  while  their  neigh-  of  the  walnuts. 

bors  were  pulling  vines  by  the  thou-  jn  cases  where  deciduous  trees  are 

sands,  have  won  in  the  long  run.  planted  25  feet  apart,  there  is  room  for 

VINES  BEAR  EARLY  a  row  of  grapes  in  the  middle  without 

Grape  vines  come  into  bearing  very  interference  with   cultivation   or  the 

quickly  and  in  three  years  after  plant-  growth  of  trees. 

Ing,  should  produce  considerable  fruit.  With  present  high  prices,  grapes  as 

This   characteristic   appeals   to   most  an  intercrop  %re  very  profitable,  and 

persons,  as  the  average  man  does  not  are   worthy   or    serious  consideration 

relish  a  wait  of  five  years  or  more  when  choosing  something  to  bring  in 

after  planting  until  commercial  pro-  some  money  during  that  period  when 

duction  begins.  the  trees  are  getting  a  start. — G.  P.  W. 


(Photographs  by  Xnman) 

Effeclive  Protection  for  Young  Grapevines 
In  a  section  of  San  Bernardino  County,  where  winds  are  severe  and  the 
sandy  soil  blows,  grape  growers  have  adopted  this  method  of  protecting 
growing  vines.    Two  light  boards  are  pushed  into  the  ground  to  wind- 
ward of  each  plant,  and  vine  and  boards  are  tied  with  cord. 
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KROYER  BUILT 


4- Wheel  Drive  Insures 
Greatest  Traction 
Under  All  Conditions 


WIZARD 4  PULL 


TRACTOR 


The  Wizard  4-Pull  is  the  only  tractor  having 
a  rigid  4-wheel  drive.  This  delivery  of  power 
to  all  4  wheels  gives  the  Wizard  all  the  traction 
of  a  track  machine — and  under  some  condi- 
tions more — but  without  prohibitive  upkeep 
costs  of  track  tractors. 

Built  to  Last 

After  delivering  normal  pull,  the  Wizard  4-Pull 
has  35%  reserve  power.  It  is  built  with  over- 
strong  parts  throughout  to  support  maximum 
performance. 

There  isn't  a  single  oil  or  grease  cup  on  the  Wiz- 
ard— the  only  tractor  that  is  automatically  oiled 
throughout.  A  great  time  saver.  Every  working 
parte  xcept  wheels  and  fan  is  inclosed  and  abso- 
lutely protected  against  dust  and  dirt. 
The  Wizard  is  the  result  of  30  years  of  experience 
and  development  by  practical  tractor  men.  It  is 
a  perfect  tractor. 

Keep  these  two  points  clearly  in  mind: 

(1)  The  tremendous  traction  of  the  Wizard. 

(2)  Its  unequaled  durability  and  low  upkeep 
cost. 


For  particulars  tear  out  this  advertisement  and 
mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address. 


Kroy  erMotors  Company 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  California 
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OUR  TOBACCO  IMPS  KILL 

ROUND  WORMS' 


International  Milling  Co. 


614  MONTGOMERY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WHITX  FOII  ntCC  LITZJtATVKC         VDtt  SALE  TH ROUGH  DEALER* 


Washington 


MALE 


FEMALE 


NU  LIFE 

GLAND  TABLETS 

For  the  Restoration  of  Youth,  Health, 
Strength.    To  Increase  Your  Weight, 
Enrich  the  Blood,  Build  Firm  Flesh. 

The  glands  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  "Nu  Life  Gland  Tablets"  are  cars- 
fully  selected  from  young,  healthy,  yfg- 
orous  animals,  under  United  States 
Government  Inspection. 

If  you  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
deceived  by  attractive  advertisement*  of 
worthless  and  often  dangerous  quack  medi- 
cines, do  not  be  discouraged,  for  "Nu  Life 
Gland  Tablets"  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
five  satisfactory  results,  not  only  In  restor- 
ing your  lost  health,  strength,  and  vigor,  but 
also  to  act  as  a  general  tonic  for  the  entire 
•ystem,  enrich  the  blood,  increase  your 
weight,  build  firm  flesh,  and  to  correct  anae- 
mic conditions. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet.  "Nu  Life  Gland 
Tablets"  are  not  for  sale  in  drug  stores.  For 
•ale  only  by  the  Stanton  Laboratories,  279 
5th  Avenue,  San  Francisco.  {3.00  per  bottle. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  postal  or  express 
money  order,  registered  letter  or  your  check 
is  good. 

Orders  and  literature  sent  under  plain 
cover,  which  do  not  Indicate  nature  of  con- 
tents  

Wonderful    Opportunities    are  Des- 
cribed on  Paget  30  and  31. 


The  Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorum  transmitted 
through  the  yolk.  There  is  scarcely  a 
hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  Infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  The  germs  can  be  killed  by 
the  use  of  preventives.  Intestinal  An- 
tiseptics to  kill  the  germs  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  out  of 
the  shell.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
than  it  is  to  cure. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  Last  Spring  my  first  incu- 
bator chicks  when  but  a  few  days  old 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White 
Diarrhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discourr.ged.  Finally,  I  sent 
50c  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
483,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It's 
just  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible 
disease.  We  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chick9,  where  before 
we  never  raised  more  than  100  a  year. 
I'd  be  glad  indeed  to  have  others  know 
of  this  wonderful  remedy.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Don't  Wait 

Don't  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't 
let  It  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write 
today.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko 
will  prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  50c 
for  box  on  our  guarantee — money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
Dept.  483,  Waterloo,  la. 


"PIONEER" 
Blue  Flame  Valvele 


Oil  Hover 

•  WD 

guarantee.  600-chick,  64-in.  Hover  1 


D  $25  Ot) 


Sead  today  for  circular.  If  Interested  la 
Incubators   ask   for   Ptoaeer   48-p.  catalog. 

PIONEER  INCUBATOR  CO. 
443  N.  Andrews  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  GaJL 


"When  Buying  Land" 

A  free  bulletin  giving  essential  points 

to  consider  by 

R.  S.  RAVEN  CO. 

CONSULTING  AGRICULTURISTS 
614  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
"Nothing  to  sell  but  SERVICE" 


Seasonable  Soggestiomis 

By  Bert  Kay 

<  OXTRIBITING  POULTRY  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

less  in  proportion;  when  there  might,/ 


Something  We  Poultrymen 
Must  Do 

IN  TALKING  to  me  today,  my  neigh- 
bor. Nelson,  said  (not  without  some 
pride),  that  It  was  all  he  and  his  wife 
could  do  to  take  care  of  7000  chickens, 
but  it  was  becoming  a  burden. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "why  don't  you  get 
rid  of  at  least  half  of  them,  which 
would  save  the  strength  of  your  wife 
and  yourself.  Also,  you  would  have 
some  time  for  recreation,  instead  of 
being  a  regul;ir  slave  to  the  chickens!" 

"Instead  of  having  to  feed  70Q0  hens," 
I  said,  "why  not  just  split  that  number 
in  two?  It's  hard  enough  to  take  care 
of  even  half  that  many,  as  I  know  by 
actual  experience;  mine  number  cloBe 
to  4000  at  the  present.  Cut  them  down 
to  half  and  make  each  hen  double  her 
production,  and  what  you  gain  In  in- 
creased production  will  more  than 
make  up  for  those  you  cull  out." 

DOES  SOME  FIGURING 

"How  shall  I  do  that?"  asked  Nel- 
son. (Nelson,  by  the  way  Is  an  old 
Spanish  War  Veteran.  We  served  in 
the  affair  together — he  In  the  Nebraska 
and  I  in  the  North  Dakota  regiment.) 

"That's  easily  answered,"  said  I.  "All 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  hens  that 
will  deliver  the  goods.  Of  course  it  is 
more  esaily  said  than  done.  Why 
should  you,  why  should  I,  or  any  other 
poultryman,  break  our  backs  on  stock 
that  will  only  lay  an  average  of  150 
eggs  per  year  when  we  could  get  those 
that  will  lay  200  eggs  per  year  and 
even  up  to  300  eggs?  Of  course,  I  know 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  get 
4000  hens  that  will  lay  an  average  of 
300  eggs  per  year  per  hen. 

A  LESSON  LEARNED 

"But  I  do  know  this.  Nelson,  (and 
it's  taken  me  at  least  15  years  to  learn 
it),  that  It  is  just  as  easy  to  feed  3000 
hens  that  lay  an  average  of  250  eggs 
a  year,  per  hen,  as  6000  hens  that  lay 
an  average  of  only  125  or  130  eggs  per 
hen  per  year! 

"Why,  in  other  words,  should  you, 
or  I,  feed  the  boarders  or  drones  that 
must  be  among  those  6000,  that  are 
not  earning  their  keep,  when  they  Just 
as  well  could  be  culled  out?  Or  why 
should  you  feed  7000  hens  when  it 
costs  only  half  as  much  to  feed  half 
as  many,   and  everything  else  costs 


be  less  cleaning,  worry,  mortality,  care, 
responsibility,  doctor  bills,  and  (moat 
important  of  all)  time. 

"Figure  it  out  neighbor!  Supposing 
it  now  costs  you,  say,  about  three  dol- 
lars ($3)  per  bird  per  year  to  keep  a 
hen.  That  would  be  for  7000  birds, 
{21,000.  And  say  your  income  last 
year,  for  example,  was  40c  a  dozen  at 
125  eggs  per  hen,  or  $4.16  per  hen  in- 
come per  year.  That  would  be  a  total 
of  $29,160  for  the  year,  which  should 
leave  a  gross  profit  of  $8,240. 

"ONE  MUST  EAT" 
"That  is,  you  would  be  so  much 
ahead  if  you  didn't  have  to  eat  and 
have  some  of  the  pleasures  this  life 
affords,  and  pay  your  taxes  and  insur- 
ance and  other  expenses.  Then  you 
have  an  auto,  and  a  truck  /or  hauling 
your  eggs  and  feed.  Of  course,  you 
know  better  than  I  how  much  it  costs 
to  maintain  them.  You  should  put  in 
the  bank  at  least  $5000  or  $4000  any 
way. 

"Now  suppose,  instead,"*  I  continued, 
"you  have  a  flock  of  fcnly  3500  hens 
and  it  costs  the  same  amount  per  hen 
per  year  to  keep  them — say  $3,  or  a 
total  of  $10,600  a  year.  Suppose  that. 
Instead  of  only  125  eggs  per  hen  per 
year,  they  averaged  200  eggs?  At  40 
cents  a  dozen,  that  would  be  an  aver- 
age of  $6.40  per  hen  per  year. 

"Now  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $22,400  a  year. 
With  that  $10,500  upkeep  it  appears, 
after  you  have  deducted  that  amount, 
you  would  still  have  $11,900. 

AND  THE  RESULT? 

"With  all  your  expenses  for  neces- 
sities and  luxuries,  there  remains  about 
the  same  amount  or  more  to  put  in 
the  bank  as  you  now  have  with  7000 
hens,  and  naturally  you  would  have 
less  worry  and  more  time,  could  take 
a  vacation,  pay  a  man  to  take  care  of 
your  place  while  you  are  away,  and 
still  make  more  profit  than  at  the 
present  rate. 

"Now,"  I  confessed,  "I  don't  get  200 
eggs  average  per  hen,  but  I  tell  you 
Nelson,  that  you  can  do  it,  and  so  can 
I,  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  jhrow 
out  all  the  culls  and  replace  them  with 
good  registered  stock.  It  Is  never  too 
late  to  start.    I'm  off  right  now." 

And  that's  why  I  think  that  with  the 
experiment  station,  the  registering  of 
all  flocks,  cockerel  sales,  accredited 
hatcheries,  and  the  egg  laying  contests 
in  Petaluma,  the  industry  will  go  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Partial  Viere  of  a  Petaluma  Farm  Carrying  47,0 
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A  New  Industry — Cavies  for  Meat 


ONE  of  the  wonders  of  the  pet-stock 
and  poultry  world  has  been  the 
profit  made  by  many  breeders  of  the 
cavy  or  guinea  pig. 

Now  a  new  angle  of  the  business  is 
attracting  much  attention — the  raising 
of  these  little  animals  for  meat.  The 
result  has  been  development  of  larger 
strains,  producing  Individuals  weighing 
from  2%  to  3  pounds. 

Heretofore  tens  of  thousands  of 
cavies  have  been  used  for  laboratory 
purposes,  but  this  demand  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  limited  by  the  compara- 
tively small  quantities  of  serums  and 
vaccines  manufactured  here.  This  sit- 
uation has  suggested  the  development 
of  a  new  outlet. 


Individual  breeders,  as  well  as  asso- 
ciations, therefore,  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic concerning  the  wholesomeness  and 
food  value  of  "pork  cavy." 

Epicures  assert  a  roast  young  cavy 
is  comparable  in  flavor  and  tenderness 
to  young  pig,  with  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  a  slight  "gamey"  flavor. 

One  breeder  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence, M.  S.  Genor  of  5551  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  is  installing  a 
"plant"  with  a  capacity  of  5000  breed- 
ing animals,  and  looks  to  the  meat  de- 
mand as  the  principal  outlet  for  hla 
production.  Cavy  meat  hi  being  served 
at  many  leading  hotels,  cafes  and  clubs. 
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Helpfim!  Hints.  About  Chickens 


That  First  Cockerel  Sale 


HAVE  you  heard  of  it?  This  is  an- 
other step  that  will  do  much  to- 
ward improving  the  stock  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast — that  is  if  we  have  more  of 
them. 

Along  with  other  valuable  demon- 
strations "put  over"  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  Petaluma  recently  finished  one 
of  the  most  unique  affairs  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  utility  poultry  Avorld. 

The  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau 
conducted  a  sale  of  purebred  White 
Leghorn  cockerels,  the  first  sale  of  its 
kind  ever  held.  In  all  there  were  40 
entries  of  the  finest  stock  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  efforts  of 
poultrymen  to  improve  their  breeds  in 
other  ways  than  simply  making  them 
lay  more  by  forced  feeding  and  the 
lighting  system.  But  it  was  left  to  a 
few  determined  men  of  this  district, 
co-operating  with  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Farm  Bureau,  to  bring 
it  about. 

Many  of  the  poultrymen  scoffed  at 
the  idea  and  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 
But  they  did  it  and  now  th^  sale  is 
being  heralded  all 
over  the  United 
States  as  one  of 
the  best  moves 
ever  adopted  by 
poultrymen  any- 
where. 

The  holding  of 
the  sale  brought 
out  all  those  who 
doubted  and 
thought  there 
would  be  little  in- 
terest manifested. 
But  the  men  that 
took  the  initiative 
surely  have  had 
their  reward  in 
the  results  of  the 
sale. 

The  prices  re- 
ceived in  some 
cases  were  not  as 
high  as  they 
should  have  been, 
but  in  some  cases 
they  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. 

The  lowest  price 
paid  for  a  cock- 
erel was  $10, 
while  the  highest 
price,  much  to  the 
astonishment  o  f 
many  was  {162.50. 

Birds  were  sent 
and  sold  from 
C  o  r  v  a  1 1 1 s  and 
Umatilla,  Oregon; 
Hollywood,  Wash- 
ington;  Ingle- 
wood,  .Sebastopol, 
Petaluma,  Santa 
California. 


SCRAPPED 

(1)  Is  green  feed  for  poultry 
unnecessary? 

(2)  Are  laying  hens  better  off 
without  yard  space? 

(3)  Is  the  use  of  grit  in  the 
poultry  yard  superfluous? 

(4)  Can  the  moult  be  so  con- 
trolled as  to  sustain  egg- 
production? 

(5)  Is  the  "Hogan"  system  a 
fallacy? 

(6)  Is  line-breeding  necessary? 

(7)  Has  the  White  Leghorn 
lost  its  reputation  to  the 
dual-purpose  breeds? 

These  questions  are  answered  In 
a  startling  manner  by  V.  O.  Han- 
sen. Whether  other  poultrymen 
agree  with  him  or  not,  It's  a 
"cinch"  his  assertions  will  start 
•ome  arguments !  Watch  for  his 
article  In  the  May  number. 


en 


Cruz    and  Sonoma, 


Local  Conditions  in  Brief 

IT  LOOKS  as  though  our  poultrymen 
are  going  to  have  another  good  year, 
and  In  spite  of  the  many  warnings  that 
eggs  will  be  lower  later  on,  poultry- 
men  are  buying  more  young  stock  than 
last  year. 

The  hatcherymen  report  very  few 
cancellations  and  look  for  a  record  sale 
season,  even  agtiinst  the  promise  of 
low  prices  for  eggs. 

"It  is  noticed,  however,"  said  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Employment 
Bureau  for  the  poultrymen,  "that  There 
are  less  jobs  for  those  asking  for  them 
this  season,  than  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  Whether  this  is  because 
many  of  the  poultrymen  fear  the  prom- 
ise of  low  prices  for  eggs,  or  whether 
it  is  because  the  lack  of  warm  rains 
thus  far  is  postponing  preparations  for 
spring  laying  is  unknown.  Neverthe- 
less, more  eggs  are  being  shipped  than 
this  time  last  year. 

Official  reports  state  that  Peta- 
luma shipped  last  year  26,054,365  doz- 
ens of  eggs,  as  against  22,223,923  doz- 
ens of  eggs  in  1820;  and  that  last  year 
(1921)  477,859  dozens  of  poultry  were 
•hipped  out  as  against  240,041  dozens 
In  1920. 

This  last  means  that  there  were  as 


many  shipped  out,  almost,  as  there  are 
in  the  Petaluma  district  and  still  there 
seem  to  be  more  chickens  on  the  farms 
this  season  than  a  year  ago. 

New  Poultry  Registering 
Association 

ANOTHER  forward  step  was  taken 
by  our  poultrymen  in  the  regis- 
tering of  the  flocks,  which  was  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Poultry  De- 
partment of  the  Farm  Bureau  at  the 
offices  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. And  as  a  result  there  was  or- 
ganized the  "Sonoma  County  Poultry 
Registration  Association"  of  the  farm 
bureau. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are 
to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better 
poultry  by  trapnestlng,  indelible  mark- 
ing and  the  recording  of  high-producing 
purebred  fowls  and  to  link  more 
closely  the  other  activities. 

METHOD  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  new  project  is  controlled  by  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sonoma 
  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Poultry  De- 
partment and 
directed  by  their 
executive  commit- 
tee. The  detailed 
management  will 
be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Direc- 
tors, composed  of 
four  poultrymen 
and  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  all 
elected  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee 
annually. 

The  registration 
consists  of: 
SECTION  1— PRI- 
MARY REGISTRY 
FEMALES — Pure- 
bred hens  making  a 
yearly  record  ot  200 
eggs  or  better,  in 
the  first  laying 
year,,  or  180  eggs 
or  better  In  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Class  A:  Rec- 
ords made  In  of- 
ficial egg-lay- 
ing contests. 

(Mass  B:  Rec- 
ords made  on 
private  poultry 
ranches. 

MALES  —  P  u  r  e- 
|   bred  males  6  months 

 '  "ru  """  "*  1  of   age   or  older  In 

good  physical  condi- 
tion and  vigorous,  without  blemishes,  whose 
dams  have  an  authentic  record  of  200  eggs 
or  better,  and  sired  by.  a  male  from  a  dam 
having  an  authentic  record  of  2C0  eggs  or 
more. 

SECTION    2— ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
FEMALES — Those   with   a  yearly  record 
of  26C  eggs  or  better. 

Class  A:  Records  made  In  official  egg- 
laying  contests. 

Class  B:     Records  made  on  private 
poultry  ranches. 
MALES — To  Include  two  classes. 

Class  A:  Registered  males  that  have 
at  least  10  registered  daughters. 

Class  B:  Purebred  males  0  months 
of  age  or  older  In  good  physical  condi- 
tion and  vigorous,  without  blemishes, 
whose  dams  have  an  authentic  yearly 
record  of  250  eggs  or  better,  and  sired 
by  a  male  from  a  dam  having  an  au- 
thentic yearly  record  of  260  eggs  or 
better. 


i 


(Note — In  the  May  number  Mr.  Kay 
will  discuss,  among  other  interesting 
topics:  "Egg  Grading  and  Classifica- 
tion," "Raising  Broilers,"  and  "Eggs 
and  Prices."  Bert  Kay  writes  exclu- 
sively for  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Questions  and  suggestions  for  articles 
welcomed  from  subscribers.  —  The 
Editor.) 


In  trap- nesting  keep  tab  on  th» 
hen  laying  an  occasional  large  or  small 
egg  or  those  producing  soft  shells. 
This  may  help  In  selecting  hens  for 
breeding. 


WOLVERINE 

The  looo  Mile  Shoe 


I  purchased  Wolverine  shoes 
for  myself  and  son.  They  have 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  My 
son  usually  wears  out  at  least 
four  pairs  of  work  shoes  per 
year.  He  has  worn  these  seven 
months.  I  have  worn  mine  seven 
months  and  they  are  still  good. 
I  have  plowed  in  them  and  have 
worn  them  while  doing  the 
roughest  kind  of  farm  work.  Any 
man  who  has  rough  work  to  do 
would  certainly  find  it  profitable 
to  try  these  shoes,  as  the  cost  is 
low,  they  wear  longer  and 
are  easy  to  work  in." 

CharlesE.  Baumgartner, 

Milford,  Ind. 


HoTsehide 
through 
and  through 


Real  comfort  and  long  wear 

in  these  plowing  shoes 

We  make  workshoes  only,  shoes  for  outdoor  men  or  for 
factory  workers  who  require  a  comfortable,  hard-wearing 
shoe.  It  is  our  specialty.  All  are  made  of  horsehide,  through 
and  through,  the  only  shoes  made,  we  believe,  that  are  built 
entirely  of  this  toughest  fibred  leather.  We  tan  this  leather, 
by  our  own  process  so  that  it  is  soft  as  calfskin.  It  wears 
and  wears  and  wears.  You  can  get  it  soaking  wet  and  it 
will  dry  out  soft.  The  shoe  shown  above  is  for  plowing.  It 
is  made  specially  for  spring  work.  High  enough  to  keep  out 
gravel,  dust  and  dirt,  yet  not  so  high  as  to  overheat  the  leg. 
It  is  a  shoe  you  can  walk  in  all  day  without  tiring. 
WOLVERINE  Shoes  are  designed  scientifically  to  keep 
the  feet  comfortable.  The  thick,  protective  leather  is  soft  as 
velvet,  and  it  stays  soft. 

A  work  shoe  for  every  purpose 

We  make  a  WOLVERINE  Shoe  for  every  purpose,  from  soft, 
flexible  shoes  for  summer  field  work  and  shop  work,  to  the  hi-cut, 
heavy,  leg-protecting  shoe  for  hunters,  lumbermen,  oil  men.  All  are 
made  of  horsehide,  through  and  through.  All  wear  and  wear  and 
wear. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

If  you  don't  know  of  a 
WOLVERINE  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  write  to  us.  Use 
the  coupon  attached.  We  will 
Bend  you  the  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer  and  a  catalog 
of  styles  and  models  we  make. 


MICHIGAN  SHOEMAKERS 
Dept.   138       Rockford,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN  SHOEMAKERS. 

Dept.    138,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  WOL- 
VERINE dealer  and  catalog. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


P.  O.  and  State.. 
My  Dealer  Is  


Bee  Hives  and  Supples 

Headquarters  for  everything-  needed  in  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 

Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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extra  long 
turbine 
pump 
bearings 

turbine. 


sectional 
view- 
bowl  and 
impeller 

extra  long 
auction  end , 
bearings 

suction 
pipe 


A  Pump 

without  lubrication 
troubles 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  there  are 
no  under-surface  bearings  to  lubricate.  The 
only  lubrication  required  in  theNewBean 
Turbine  is  in  the  head,  where  a  radial 
thrust  bearing  operates  in  an  oil  bath. 
We  have  eliminated  all  drive  shaft 
bearings  through  improved  construc- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  construc- 
tion are  at  once  apparent. 

Built  in  All  Sizes  from  6-inch  up 

The  Bean  Turbine  goes  into  a  bored  w  .11 — or 
into  your  old  pit,  if  you  have  one.  It  is  suspended 
i  entirely  from  the  surface — and  can  be  easily  re- 
i  moved  when  desired. 

Efficient — Economical 

This  pump  develops  surprising  efficiency  and  de-  j 
livers  the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  Requires  little  attention  and  the  heavy  sub- 
stantial construction  insures  long  and  satisfac- 
tory service. 

Send  the  coupon  for  Turbine  Pump  Bulletin — alto, 
ask  for  catalog  of  Horizontal  Pumps,  if  interested. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Ml  W.  Julian  SL,  San  Jose,  (  alii. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 101  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  pump  catalogs  as  follows: 


_New  Turbine  Pumps 


.Horizontal  Pumps 


Name. 
Town_ 


Street  orR.F.D. 


.Slate. 


"As  long  as  men  till  the  soil  of  the  West  they  will 
want  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  an  institution  of 
Service.  Subscribers  may  receive,  free  of 
charge,  answers  to  questions  upon  any  agri- 
cultural subject.  Through  its  large  staff  of 
specialists,  and  its  close  contact  with  authentic 
sources  of  information,  this  magazine  is  able 
and  willing  to  serve  any  subscriber  who  re- 
quires aid  or  information. 

Address  Service  Department 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


1111  South  Broaway 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE 


The  Name 

"Cutters" 

jon  Serums.  Vaccines 
and  eflttressins  signifies,  Made  by  The  Labora- 
tory  that  Knows  How."  Twenty-five  years  of  con- 
■cientious  endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley       (U.S.  License)  California 


Nursery  and  Garden  Stock — included 
in  the  many  bargains  offered 
through  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S 
"Classified  Market  Place."  See 
pages  30  and  31. 


By  R.  L.  Adams 

PROFESSOR  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


California  Studies  of  Milk  and 
Butterfat 


A GOOD  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
given  the  study  now  under  way 
by  the  Division  of  Farm  Man- 
agement, College  of  Agriculture,  to 
find  out.  so  far  as  possible,  the  cost 
factors  entering  into  the  production  of 
whole  milk  and  butterfat. 

Much  of  the  publicity  has  been  based 
upon  statements  wholly  unauthorized. 
It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to  set  forth 
a  rather  plain  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  the  study  was  started  and  what 
it  was  expected  can  be  gained  from  it. 

The  work  began  when  a  small  group 
of  representative  dairymen  secured  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting authentic  figures.  Later  the 
College  of  Agriculture  was  selected  to 
conduct  the  study,  and  here  the  task 
and  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the 
Division  of  Farm  Management. 

SIX  MONTHS'  WORK 

Actual  work  started  last  September 
and  thus  has  progressed  for  a  period 

of   six    months.  After   

careful  consideration  of  f>» — — »-»-■— 
the  dairy  sections  of  the 
State,  twenty-f  our 
counties  were  selected 
in  which  to  conduct  the 
studies,  reaching  from 
Humboldt  on  the  north 
to  Imperial  on  the 
south,  with  generous 
representation  in  the 
principal  milk  and  but- 
terfat producing  coun- 
ties of  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys, 
coast  districts  and 
Southern  C  a  1 1  f  o  rnia. 
The  studies  now  are 
based  upon  424  dairies. 

The  work  Is  being 
carried  on  by  actual 
record-taking  over  a 
year's  time  at  these  se- 
lected dairies,  the  se- 
lection having  been 
planned  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  "cross  section" 
of  the  industry  as  it 
now  exists.  The  taking 
of  records  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have 
been  selected  for  this 
work  and  given  a  thor- 
ough insight  into  the 
mechanics  of  record - 
taking.  Three  men  are  f 
giving  full  time  to  field 
work,  while  twenty-four  collaborators 
are  giving  part  time.  In  addition, 
twelve  dairymen  are  reporting  directly 
to  the  office.  ^ 
TO  BE  ALL-INCLUSIVE 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  final  results 
are  to  be  based  upon  a  number  of  cen- 
ters of  production,  each  more  or  less 
self-contained,  with  sufficient  records 
to  insure  the  figuring  of  safe  averages. 
The  system  of  record  taking  Includes 
two  annual  inventories  taken  a  year 
apart,  and  twelve  monthly  reports 
showing  changes  from  one  month  to 
the  next  in  the  milking  "strings,"  items 
of  cost  and  amounts  of  production.  The 
outlook  for  getting  data  of  value  is 
very  bright,  as  dairymen  have  shown 
a  keen  willingness  to  place  at  the  In- 
vestigators' disposal  all  the  informa- 
tion required. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  interest 
centers  on  the  object  of  all  this  effort, 
and  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
data  when  obtained.  So  far  as  the 
University  is  concerned,  its  sole  func- 
tion is  to  collect  the  facts  and  to  place 
them  in  usable  shape,  but  further  light 
is  shed  on  the  object  of  the  study  by 
a  plain  statement  by  one  of  the  original 
members  who  were  responsible  for  get- 
ting the  appropriation  —  a  member 
whose  interest  still  continues  and 
whose  co-operation  is  very  valuable. 
He  says: 

UNJUST  ACCUSATION 

"In  years  past  the  dairymen  have 
been  accused  by  the  Legislature,  by 
civic  organizations  and  by  the  consu- 
mers of  demanding  exorbitant  prices 


■mil 

Ins;  when  I 
Farmer  Jones'  cow* 
acroM  the  road. 
They  don't  even  have 
a  niani;rr,  much  lew* 
a  clean  cement 
tronsh.  They  are 
tied  up  with  heavy 
chalns.  while  I  have 
a  comfortable  stan- 
chion. And  nr,  did 
you  notice  the  pri- 
vate drinking  cup? 
Some  class  to  that! 
The  boss  certainly 
treats  us  white,  and 
I  for  one  nm  going 
to  help  him  make 
more  money.  Gee, 
this  is  the  life!  Who 
wouldn't  smile?" 


for  their  products.  They  have  been 
accused  of  making  excessive  profits 
and  of  getting  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
growing  generation.  We  have  never 
had  accurate  data  to  use  in  refuting 
this  accusation.  We  desire  now  to  have 
data,  cost  data,  the  authenticity 
which  will  be  \eyond  question,  to  s 
legislators  and  consumers  that  we 
rot  asking  unjustifiable  prices  for  o 
products. 

TO  ESTABLISH  FEED  VALUES 

"We  wanted,  further,  to  show  b< 
the  consumer  and  producer  exactly  th 
cost  of  producing  milk  so  as  to  fu 
a  background,  a  starting  point,  upoi 
which  to  build  a  stable  industry.  We 
realize  the  vital  need  of  milk  to  the 
people;  we  realize  our  responsibility, 
and  do  not  want  the  milk  supply  to 
cease  or  diminish.  In  order  to  protect 
that  milk  supply,  we  want  to  place 
dairying  on  a  paying  basis,  and  pre- 
vent and  remedy  the  present  condi- 
tions, under  which  many  men  are  quit- 
ting the  business. 

"Another  purpose  was  to  attempt  to 
establish  a  means  for  calculation  of 
feed  values.  We  hope  to  do  this  on  a 
basis  of  the  value  of 
our  products.  .  The  In- 
vestigation will  give 
figures  both  In  terms  of 
cash  costs  this  current 
year  and  In  terms  of 
feeds  and  hours  of  man 
and  horse  labor  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  gal- 
lon of  milk  or  a  pound 
of  butter.  Having  quan- 
tity and  some  equiva- 
lents, we  can  readily 
calculate  the  prices  we 
can  pay  for  feeds. 

"This  survey  was 
started  not  with  the 
least  intention  to  ex- 
pose  any  one  or  to 
throw  any  shadows,  but 
merely  to  give  us,  the 
dairymen,  figures  we 
can  lay  before  legisla- 
tors and  consumers 
which  will  show  them 
we  are  not  profiteers. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 
"These  then  were  the 
reasons  why  we  asked 
the  California  Legisla- 
ture for  an  approprla-< 
tion  in  1921.  We  hope 
to  attain  several  spe- 
cific results: 
•  "First — We  want  to 
"" ■—" — ~ ""  |  correct  the  current  hy- 
pothesis that  we  are  making  excessive 
profits. 

"Second — As  a  result  of  this  correct- 
ed hypothesis  we  will  come  into  a 
closer  and  more  cordial  relation  with 
those  who  consume  our  products. 

Third — We  want  to  know,  community 
by  community,  ovier  the  entire  State, 
the  cost  of  production  so  that  we  can 
tell  what  type  of  dairying  is  feasible 
in  that  community.  (By  'type'  is  meant 
method  of  marketing  the  product, 
either  as  market  milk,  manufacturing 
milk,  butter  or  cheese.) 

"This  is  a  movement  started  by  the 
dairymen  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy- 
men and  the  consumer  alike.  The  In- 
formation obtained  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  any  one  who  can  make 
use  of  it.  The  success  of  the  investiga- 
tion depends  upon  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  dairymen.  It  Is  the  dairymen's 
investigation;  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  work  are  working  for  the  dairy- 
men; the  results  will  benefit  the  dairy- 
men. Therefore,  let  every  man  get  be- 
hind the  work  and  do  all  In  his  power 
to  make  the  survey  a  success  and  thus 
do  all  that  any  one  man  can  do  to  help 
the  Industry  as  a  whole." 


I  cun't  help 

"  think  of 


Riverside  Dairy  Day 

A VARIED  and  Interesting  program, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Riverside  County, 

will  feature  "Dairy  Day"  at  Riverside,  Sat- 
urday, April  Ith. 

The  object  ot  this  event  I*  to  emphasise 
the  Importance  of  the  dairy  Industry  and  to 


>z  peeled. 
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Science  Made  Simple 
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By  Adam  Phule 


Article  III — The  Electric 
Currant 


NO  more  interesting  or  unusual 
creation  ever  has  been  propa- 
gated upon  my  experiment  farm 
than  the  vine  I 
have  named  the 
Electric  Currant. 
Because  of  its 
magnetic  qualities 
the  plant  itself  is 
very  attractive. 

But  the  fruit 
— ah!  Words  fail 
in  describing  its 
deliciousness. 

However,  let  us 
first  consider  the 
Adam  Phule  unusual  origin  of 

this  discovery.  I  had  planted  some  or- 
dinary black  currants  along  a  wire 
fence.  The  wires,  during  an  electrical 
storm,  became  highly  charged.  Imag- 
ine my  surprise  to  note  that  the  elec- 
tricity, instead  of  killing  the  vines,  had 
completely  changed  their  appearance! 
I  was  even  more  shocked  than  the 
plants. 

"JUICE"  HAS  EFFECT 

The  leaves  presented  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  the  fruit  had  be- 
come extremely  juicy,  which  I  presume 
was  due  to  the  terrific  charge  of  juice 
that  had  passed  along  the  wires. 

But  most  wonderful  of  all,  because 
of  the  electrification  of  the  berries,  I 
found  that  the  harvesting  had  been 
greatly  simplified. 

I  discovered,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  pass  a  magnetized 
metal  pan  under  the  vines,  whereupon 
there  resulted  a  veritable  shower  of 
fruit  into  the  receptacle,  the  sound 
resembling  that  of  hail  falling  upon  a 
tin  roof. 

LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS 

Naturally  I  determined  to  guard  my 
Becret  jealously  until  I  should  have 
emulated  Nature  in  her  wonderful 
transformation  of  the  currants.  There- 


iiiiniiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiinii!; 

fore  I  rigged  up  in  my  laboratory  a 
similar  wire  fence,  along  which  I  set 
some  young  currants  in  pots.  Then  I 
experimented  with  charges  of  electric- 
ity of  varying  voltage  and  strength. 

Frankly,  I  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
For,  although  I  succeeded  in  changing 
the  color  of  the  leaves  in  some  cases, 
the  bushes  bore  very  little  fruit.  How 
could  I  increase  the  frequency  of  bear- 
ing and  the  number  of  clusters  on  each 
plant?  Finally  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  I  must  use  -  a  high  frequency 
charge.  Sure  enough,  at  each  applica- 
tion, I  noticed  that  the  freaks  were 
produced  more  frequently. 

THE  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH 

Elated  with  my  success,  still  I  did 
not  realize  that  the  greatest  triumph 
was  yet  to  come.  It  was  while  at- 
tempting to  measure  the  amperage  of 
each  vine  that  I  discovered  the  elec- 
trification had  become  permanent  and 
sufficient  power  was  generated  within 
the  plants  to  operate  small  electrical 
devices.  Experimenting  further,  I  con- 
nected to  one  vine  an  electric  heater 
and  a  fan,  through  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  which  I  found  it  was  possible 
to  dehydrate  the  currants  to  a  nicety 
while  still  on  the  vines,  and  thus  be 
entirely  independent  of  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Having  found  just  how  to  apply  the 
charge  of  electricity,  I  now  can  pro- 
duce electric  currants  at  will.  More- 
over, I  have  become  so  familiar  with 
their  appearance  at  various  stages  of 
development  that  I  can  tell  at  a  glance 
the  exact  volt-age  of  each  vine;  that 
is,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
original  electrification. 

Now,  through  the  process  of  electro- 
photomicrography,  I  hope  to  make  a 
further  study  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  plant  physiology,  which  we 
may  properly  designate  electrody- 
namics ("that  branch  of  physics  which 
treats  of  electric  currents." — Webster). 

(Professor  Phule  has  promised  to  con- 
tribute other  articles  exclusively  to 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  including  a  paper 
on  "The  Salt  and  Pepper  Tree."  Watch 
for  this  remarkable  treatise  from  the  emi- 
ment  scientist  in  an  early  Issue. — Editor) 


Does  It  Pay  to  Fertilize? 
Here  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  orchard. 
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Tractor  Studies  in  the  South 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
the  replies  of  the  owners  of  the  2-plow 
tractors  was  63  days,  and  of  the  3- 
plow  machines,  78  days. 

Each  farmer  was  also  asked  for  the 


number  of  days  of  belt  work  per  year 
now  done  with  his  tractor  which  was 
formerly  done  with  a  hired  engine.  The 
average  of  the  replies  to  this  question 
was  13  days.  Between  20  and  25  per- 
cent, however,  stated  that  they  did  no 
belt  work  with  their  tractors  which 
was  formerly  done  with  hired  engines. 


Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  men  re- 
porting have  increased  the  size  of  their 
farms  since  purchasing  their  tractors 
by  an  average  of  about  50  acres — from 
about  210  to  260  acres.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  decreased  their  work- 
stock  from  an  average  of  6.7  head  to 
5.1  head.  They  kept  an  average  of  one 
head  of  workstock  for  each  31  acres 
before  they  purchased  their  traotors, 
and  were  keeping  one  head  for  every 
50  acres  at  the  time  they  made  their 
reports. 


PRODUCTION.  o^MILBT 

Of  the  Average  Cow  in  the  United  States 
and  Dairy  Countries 


WORLDS  CHAMPION 
MILK  COW  37,384  LBS. 

Dislof  Columbia 


-N.J.-R.I.-Wash'tfk 
NY.-Mass.-Oregron-Wis. 
5-Me.-Mina.-Nev.-Wi.-  OWVn 
.-N.Dako-ta.-UuK 
Iowa-Ky.-liC .-  RMex.-W.Vir. 


Florida 


pared  by  the  "Dairy  Biviaion, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Not  More  CowS— But 
Better  Cows 

Compare  the  average  yearly  milk  production  in  the  United 
States,  of  3,527  lbs.  per  cow,  with  that  of  other  countries 
shown  above.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  increasing  dairy  profits  is  in  obtaining 
better  cows. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting  better  cows  is  to 
raise  them.  Use  a  good  bull,  keep  the  best  calves  from  your 
best  cows  and  raise  them  on  De  Laval  skim-milk,  which  is  a 
splendid  feed  when  properly  fed.  In  this  way  you  can  im- 
prove your  herd  at  very  little  cost. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  is  valued  chiefly  because  it  separates 
cream — a  cash  crop — better,  quicker,  cheaper  and  without 
waste.  But  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  skim-milk  it 
gives,  which  will  replace  your  present  cows  with  better  cows; 
or  as  Pren  Moore  of  the  University  of  Idaho  says,  "when 
fed  to  laying  hens  will  bring  you  as  much  money  as  the  orig- 
inal butter-fat  j "  while  it  is  without  equal  for  growing  pigs. 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  pork,  the  best  paying  crops — 
a  De  Laval  helps  make  them  possible  and  more  profitable. 


FREE!  This  little  booklet  tells 
you  how  to  raise  fine  calves  on 
De  Laval  separated  slcim-millc 
It  is  simple  and  practic:.!.  Sent 
free  on  request  to  your  Dearest 
De  Laval  office. 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC 

61  Beale  Street 


COMPANY 

San  Francisco 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


The  original  cream  Separator. 
Over  2.500.000  in  daily  use; 
about  as  many  as  all  the  rest 
combined.  Has  won  1,091  grand 
and  first  prizes  at  every  impor- 
tant exposition.  Skims  cleaner, 
turns  easier  and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other.  The  world's  standard. 
Pays  for  irself.  Sold  on  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  for  information. 


Poultry  Raisers 


SPEND  A  CENT— SAVE  $1.50 


Accept  This  Amazing  Offer  to 
Make  Your  Chickens  Increase 
in  Vitality  and  Get  Healthy 
or  No  Pay. 


Most  chickens  are  weak,  bloodless 
and  infertile  from  worms  and  parasites. 
This  is  what  is  the  matter  with  most 
flocks  and  responsible  for  most  poul- 
try losses.  To  get  thrifty  hens  and 
good  layers  they  must  be  free  from 
worms.  A  hen  in  good  condition  lays 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  a  hen  with 
worms  and  parasites  and  a  healthy 
chicken  is  worth  $1.50  on  the  market 
whereas  a  dead  one  in  the  poultry 
yard  is  worth  nothing. 

As  a  result  of  30  years'  experience  as 
a  Veterinarian,  I  recommend  the  only 
efficient  worm  expeller  and  conditioner 
to  give  quick  positive  results  so  that 
you  can  see  the  difference  for  your- 
self. 

I  a  mso  confident  that  N-&-H  will 
do  the  work  that  I  will  send  you  a  dol- 
lar's worth,  enough  for  100  chickens, 
without  a  cent  to  pay  unless  after  a 
few  days  you  are  well  pleased.  Pay 
nothing  to  me  or  postman.  Pay  me  a 
dollar  if  your  hens  are  rid  of  worms 
and  become  thrifty  and  healthy. 

Send  no  money — Ju,t  name  today  and  you  will 
let  a  dollar  package  and  full  dlrecUona  prepaid. 
1  trust  poultry  people.     Write  me  today.    Dr,  £. 

J.  Netherton.  N.-it-H.  Co..  351  North  Seventh  street. 

Kansas  City,  Has. 


MONEY  MAKERS 


BEEMAN  TRACTOR 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

B6  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 
(Distributors  Allis-Chalmers  Tractors 
— McKay  Disc  Plows) 
ASK  FOB  CATALOGS 


FARMS  FOR  BALE 
PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
POCI.TRY 
LIVESTOCK 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

PAINTS.  VARNISHES 

TAXIDERMY 

MACHINERY 

NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS 

These  are  bnt  a  few  of  the  rlenart- 
ments  In  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S 
"Classified  Market  Place."  Note  the 
many  bargains  and  opportunities  In 
this  section  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Pages  30  and  31. 
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What  a  comfort  on  brisk, 
windy,  Jack-Frosty  days— a 
cup  of  Ghirardelli's !  A  sub- 
stantial food-drink  that  warms 
and  nourishes— that  restores 
both  strength  and  spirit.  Say 
Gear-ar-delly"  to  your  dealer 
and  send  for  recipe  booklet. 

D.CH1RARDELLI  CO. 
Slaceilea 


GHIRARDELLI S 

Q^n^CHOCOLATE 


Irrigation 


Our  experts  will  bs  pleased  to  furnish  estimates 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation 
systems  for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manu- 
facturers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity  equipped 
to  manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair 
price. 


Ql  ■AI#  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

III  HI  all        from  one  vaccination  with 

VhnWII  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

a>  an  £^  Blackleg  Aa eressln.  Abw 

lutcly  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Agares. 

PlaJ  sinlnjectorsworkjustUkeBlackleg 

I    II  Pill  Iniectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

am^am*  ^Jal  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

41  Tht  Lab*r*ttrj  that  Kntwi  Httu" 

Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  made 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 


"$38.50 

»K  H-P 

OTTAWA  Engines.  Only  sold  IsTE 

"  dlr,K:t  fn»»  f^ocr.  $97J>0 
Smooth",  trial.  Rut  V  *  V 
TtriM.     Write  for    7  H-»» 

^snJSSi^.  $117.50 

OTTM  HF6.  CO.  JJ«.  o 

2»71CS-f  II..SttM^s.        "  "■ 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS 

are  grown  from  seed  end  bloom  freely  first  season.  There  la  a  wonderful  collection  In 
a  small  package  of  aeed.  16  and  60c  per  pkc  With  each  60c  order  I  will  send  one  nice 
Dahlia  bulb  free  until  April  16. 

MRS.  ANNIE  R.  WHITE,  207  W.  Fesler  Street,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 


Sweet  Pea  Growing 


i  ALIFORNIA  has  become  famous 
for  Its  wide  variety  of  sweet 
peas;  in  fact,  our  sweet  pea  seed 
Is  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the 
world.  For  In- 
stance, a  mis- 
sionary In  India 
purchased  a 
quantity  of  sweet 
peas  to  plant  in 
the  yard  of  her 
school.  The  pack- 
age was  one  that 
had  come  from  a 
well  known  .seed 
house  In  Los  An- 
geles. Since  she 
Helen  Temple  was  a  California 
woman,  those  little  seeds  seemed  al- 
most like  "friends  from  home."  She 
planted  them  carefully  and  followed 
cultural  directions.  The  results  of  her 
care  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  "No 
one  knows,"  she  said,  "Just  how  much 
those  flowers  meant  to  me.  They 
seemed  to  bring  back  my  own  State." 
Of  course,  we  who  never  have  left  our 
native  home  scarcely  can  realize  how 
much  those  flowers  meant  to  the 
lonely  woman. 

Although  sweet  peas  are  so  widely 
grown  in  California,  quite  often  the 
novice,  disregarding  the  few  cultural 
requirements,  or  using  cheap  seed, 
falls  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  long 
season  of  blossoming  aa  well  as  high 
quality  of  flowers  depend  upon  such 
factors  are  fresh  seed,  the  proper 
location,  properly  drained  soil,  cultiva- 
tion after  irrigation,  and  frequent 
picking. 

The  selection  of  varieties  should  be 
given  due  thought.  The  missionary  in 
India  felt  grateful  that  she  found  a 
package  simply  of  California  sweet 
peas.  We  can  choose  our  varieties, 
however.  If  we  wish  to  plant  a  row 
of  sweet  peas  in  the  interior,  where 
the  sun  shines  in  all  its  glory,  we  do 
not  choose  the  delicate  colors,  unless 
shade  for  the  vines  is  available.  Along 
the  coast,  however,  the  delicate  shades 
will  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  them 
in  the  floral  catalogues. 


Location  and  Soil  for 
Sweet  Peas 


SWEET  peas  are  one  of  our  "cool" 
flowers.  They  should  not  be 
planted  where  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
sun  all  day  long,  especially  in  the  in- 
terior or  semi-tropical  sections.  On 
the  coast,  however,  it  is  best  to  plant 
them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  "balance  the  books"  in  foggy 
weather. 

On  the  coast,  the  winds  usually 
corne  from  the  west;  therefore,  if  an 
open  fence  Is  to  be  used  as  a  support 
for  the  vines,  they  should  be  planted 
so  that  the  wind  blows  the  vines 
against,  rather  than  from,  the  fence. 

In  the  interior  and  semi-tropical 
regions,  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  sun,  the  sw*eet  pea  needs  protection 
during  part  of  the  day  for  best  results. 
The  early  morning  sunlight  is  best  for 
them.  The  interior  heat  is  most 
severe  from  11  o'clock  until  4.  If  the 
vines  are  protected  during  a  part  of 
this  time,  the  crop  of  flowers  will  be 
much  heavier  and  of  better  quality.  If 
it  Is  impossible  to  protect  the  vines 
from  the  heat,  do  not  attempt  to  grow 
the  delicate  colors  or  the  fancy 
varieties.  A  muslin  shade  often  allows 
one  to  grow  a  beautiful  collection  of 
sweet  peas  even  where  the  sun  shines 
most  Intensely. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

The  soil  should  be  well  drained. 
Adobe  and  heavy  clay  should  be  given 
a  heavy  application  of  well -rotted 
manure,  lime  and  sand.  Spade  or  plow 
as  deeply  as  possible  (two  feet  is  not 
too  much).  The  light,  loamy  soils  do 
not  need  so  much  preparation.  Manure 
or  compost  improves  the  soil,  but  la 


not  necessary  if  it  is  comparative 
rich.     The    lighter    soils    should  L 
worked  up  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  wha 
planting  sweet  peas.    This  deep  work 
ing  of  the  soil  gives  the  roots  a  chanc 
to  go  down  into  the  cool  undersoil.  " 
they  are  sown   In  a  shallow  trenc 
with  a  hard  soil,  and  given  only  i 
inch  or  two  of  loose  earth  In  which 
grow,  failure  of  the  roots  to  reach  t„ 
necessary  depth  will  result  in  lnferio 
blooms  and  scraggly  foliage. 


Planting  and  Care 

WEET  peas  may  be  planted  fron 
September  until  April  inclusive 
the  semi-tropical  regions.  In  the  inte 
lor,  planting  in  September  often  glv 
the  young  plants  a  chance  for  fa 
growth  before  the  frosts.  If  the  wlnt 
is  mild  often  they  will  furnish  a  fe 
blooms  at  Christmas  time.  In  the  eventc 
frost,  the  vines  do  not  die  entirely  and 
will  bloom  during  the  first  warm  sprit! 
<iays.  It  is  best,  however,  to  plant  swt 
peas  in  the  interior  in  March.  Tht 
will  grow  rapidly  and  bloom  more  pr 
fusely  than  those  planted  In  the  fa 
On  the  coast,  if  they  are  planted  ve 
early,  more  rapid  growth  is  encourage 
when  protection  is  provided. 

Very  early  blooms  are  obtained  Xii 
planting  in  hot  beds  and  transplants 
to  the  open  ground  late  In  March.  St 
them  in  January.  When  planting  fa 
seed,  it  is  possible  to  start  sweet 
In  the  fall  and  harvest  the  crop  In 
spring  In  time  to  plant  another  cro_ 
such  as  beans.  On  the  coast,  there  ar 
numerous  varieties  of  flowers  that 
be  planted  after  the  peas  are  harvest! 
ed.  In  some  sections  it  is  possible  to  re- 
peat  the  crop,  when  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable. 

AVOID  THICK  PLANTING 

When  planting  sweet  peas,  do 
sow  too  thickly.  This  is  the  genei 
practice  of  amateur  gardeners.  Th 
feel  sure  their  crop  will  be  ever 
much  larger  when  they  sow  twice 
much  seed  as  necessary.  If  allowed  ti 
grow  too  close  together,  the  flowi 
will  be  small,  the  stems  short  and 
plant  "spindly."  If  the  plants  are  1 
than  10  or  12  inches  apart,  they  shou! 
be  thinned  to  this  distance,  saving  th< 
sturdiest  plants.  Sow  about  an  incl 
deep.  Cover  carefully  and  firm  the  sol 
over  the  rows. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  a  fe 
Inches  high,  supply  a  support.  If  the: 
are  not  planted  near  a  fence,  a  wli 
stretched  over  sturdy  stakes  three 
four  feet  high,  set  about  three  feet  ap 
will  supply  The  necessary  support, 
or  three   wires   or   strings  stretch' 
along  the  stakes  at  intervals  of  a  fi 
or    more    will    supply    the  necessary 
"stairs"  for  the  vines  to  climb  upon. 

This  method  Is  suggested  when  there 
la  no  other  means  of  support  and  the 
usual  trellises  and  wire  netting  are  un- 
available. The  wire  used  for  a  support 
of  this  kind  may  be  nothing  more  than 
our  common  baling  wire. 

When  sweet  peas  are  planted  gin 
clumps,  a  conical  support,  such  as  a 
short  piece  of  wire  netting  twisted  Into 
a  cone,  will  supply  an  excellent  "tr 
at  very  little  cost.  The  sweet  peas 
their  blooms  to  the  sun  light 
therefore  seldom  produce  flowers 
der  the  cone  of  wire.  Several  of  these 
clumps  of  sweet  peas  throughout  th# 
garden,  with  an  eye  to  the  color 
scheme,  make  an  attractive  decoration 
In  any  yard. 

Another  means  of  support  often  used, 
is  that  of  the  lath.  Sharpen  the  latha 
and  set  them  firmly  Into  the  soil  near 
the  plants  when  they  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  Inches  tall.  Each  plant 
should  be  supplied  with  a  lath  five  or 
six  feet  high.  If  they  are  taken  up  and 
stored  after  each  season,  they  will 
last  for  years. 

The  soli  never  should  be  allowed  to 
become  hard  and  dry.  Irrigate  '  with 
ditches,  thoroughly,  but  not  too  often. 
As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  handled, 
work  It  Into  a  mulch  of  three  or  four 
Inches.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  wash 
the  vines,  sprinkle  In  the  evening.  If 
It  is  possible  to  fill  the  trenches  In; 
which  the  sweet  peas  are  pla 
two  or  three  Inches  of  old  barnyard 
manure  and  chaff,  the  heavy  cultiva- 
tion will  not  be  necessary  after  irrlga 
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tion  and  water  need  not  be  applied  so 
frequently.  Irrigate  according  to  the 
weather  and  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
manure  supplies  a  food  also.  "When 
using  the  manure  mulch,  irrigate  with 
the  sprinkler. 

Keep  the  plants  well  picked  to  pre- 
vent their  going  to  seed.  In  late  sum- 
mer, when  the  vines  are  running  out 
and  late  flowers  are  desired,  cut  them 
back  to  within  18  inches  of  the  ground. 
Supply  a  new  mulch,  after  spading  the 
old  one  under,  and  give  them  a  thor- 
ough soaking.  Soon  new  shoots  ap- 
pear and,  subsequently,  late  flowers. 
I  have  seen  sweet  peas  treated  in  this 
manner  in  the  semi-tropical  region  of 
California  produce  flowers  almost  con- 
tinuously. 


Varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 


THERE  are  too  many  varieties  of 
the  sweet  pea  to  name  them  all.  A 
few  of  the  choice  grandiflora  varieties 
are  the  Prima  Donna,  a  rose  pink; 
Blanche  Ferry,  pink  and  white;  Doro- 
thy Eckford,  pure  white;  Othello,  dark 
maroon;  America,  white  and  striped 
in  red;  Flora  Norton,  bright  blue; 
King  Edward,  bright  crimson,  and  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  a  primrose. 

A  beautiful  collection  may  be  had  if 
one  purchases  a  few  packages  of  the 
named  types  or  asks  for  a  seed  collec- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  the  grandiflora 
types.  One  may  have  a  variety  from 
white  to  almost  black,  with  all  varia- 
tions of  stripes  and  splotches. 

The  dwarf  speet  peas  grow  only 
about  six  inches  high.  They  are  com- 
pact and  bear  large  quantities  of  flow- 
ers; are  excellent  for  beds  and  borders. 
The  Spencers  are  so  well  known  that 
we  find  them  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  big  winter  Spencers 
should  be  planted  in  August  in  the 
semi -tropical,  mild  coast  and  mild  in- 
terior regions.  The  winter  types  of  the 
grandiflora  type  seem  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  interior  than  those  of 
the  Spencers. 


Diseases  of  the  Sweet  Pea 


MILDEW  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  of  the  sweet  pea.  Dust 
with  sulphur  or  spray  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  insects  that  at- 
tack the  sweet  pea  are  the  red  spider 
and  plant  lice.  Soap  solution  or  a 
strong  solution  of  tobacco  extract 
usually  proves  effective.  It  is  often 
possible  to  rid  the  plants  entirely  of 
red  spider  by  using  a  strong  spray  of 
water  on  both  sides  of  the  vines. 


What  to  Do  in  April 


POINSETTIAS  usually  are  pruned  in 
I  April.  Use  the  prunings  for  cut- 
tings. Set  them  not  less  than  18  inches 
apart  Keep  them  moist,  but  not  wet. 
A  trench  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep, 
partially  filled  with  sand  before  plant- 
ing the  cuttings,  is  very  good.  "Firm" 
rnem  carefully.  The  sand  gives  the 
root  a  chance  to  develop  before  the 
ends  of  the  cuttings  rot. 

Chrysanthemums  for  fall  blooms 
should  be  set  out  before  the  last  of 
April.  Carnations  should  be  in  the 
ground  before  the  middle  of  the  month 
throughout  the  State. 

All  seedlings  should  be  set  out.  There 
are  seldom  frosts  after  April  1.  Start 
all  vines  for  summer  shelter  this  month. 
The  bulbs  that  have  been  delayed 
should  go  into  the  ground  early  this 
month. 


MILK  RECORD  CHARTS  FREE. 
Write  for  a  year's  supply.  Sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  In  the 
United  States  FREE.  Only  a  few 
left. 

The  above  advertisement  is 
one  of  the  many  interesting 
announcements  to  be  found  in 
the  "FARMERS'  CLASSI- 
FIED MARKET  PLACE," 
pages  30  and  31.  There  are 
scores  equally  as  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  Read  the 
little  "liners."  They  comprise 
one  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM'S  most  valuable  fea- 
tures. Pages  30  and  31,  this 
issue. 


(Continued  From  Page  5) 

special  study  of  new  metohds  of  utilizing 
different  varieties. 

(9)  WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  CON- 
CERN I  NG  TH  E  I  IMPORTANCE  OF  VA- 
RIETAL CONSIDERATIONS;  THAT 
IS,  THE  PLANTING  OF  VARIETIES 
ADAPTED  TO  GIVEN  SOIL  AND 
CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS,  I RRE- 
GARDLESS  OF  PRESENT  DEMAND? 

Each  report  emphasized  the  importance 
of  planting  varieties  suited  to  local  climatic 
conditions  and  other  factors.  One  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  vlneyardlst's 
experience  ;  in  other  words,  the  planting  of  a 
variety  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 


grow.  One  suggested  planting  only  highly- 
colored  grapes ;  and  others  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  color,  should  the  price  of 
grapes  return  to  old  levels. 

(10)  WHAT,  IN  YOUR  OPINION,  ARE 
THE  GREATEST  MISTAKES,  IF 
ANY,  NOW  BEING  MADE  BY  GROW- 
ERS AND  MARKETING  AGENCIES7 

Important  lessons  for  growers  are  brought 
out  in  the  replies  to  this  question ;  the 
points  emphasized  were  poor  packing; 
dumping  on  the  market  of  large  quantities, 
regardless  of  quality,  holding  too  long  for 
high  prices  by  growers ;  poor  cultural  and 
packing  methods ;  planting  of  vineyards  in 
districts  better  suited  to  orchards;  mar- 
ketlng  immature  grapes ;  attempt  by  some 


growers  to  develop  larger  acreage  than  Jus- 
tified by  their  means. 

(11)   IF  PROHIBITION  CONTINUES 
IN    ITS    PRESENT    FORM,  WHAT 
EFFECT  DO  YOU  THINK  IT  WILL 
HAVE  ON  THE  MARKET? 

This  question  brought  out  more  conflict- 
ing replies  than  any  other,  but  the  general 
belief  seems  to  be  that  there  would  be  no 
change  unless  it  is  for  the  better.  One 
correspondent  predicted  under  these  condi- 
tions, an  increase  in  the  demand  for  wine 
grapes,  and  stimulation  of  planting.  Several 
pointed  out  that  the  novelty  of  home  brew- 
ing and  making  of  wines  will  wear  off, 

(Continued  On  Fare  34) 


You  can  have  f 
Without  a  Storage  Tank 


Any  FARMER  within  serving  distance  of  power 
lines  operated  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany can  have  running  water  in  his  house  and  cor- 
ral without  using  a  storage  tank. 

An  electrically  driven  pump,  controlled  by  a  pressure 
gauge,  can  be  installed  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  storage 
tank  and  tank  house.,  The  cost  to  operate  such  a  pump  is 
very  nominal. 

Running  water  is  really  essential  in  every  modern  home, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience  around  any  corraL  During  the 
hot  summer  months,  you  will  appreciate  an  automatic  pump 
that  raises  water  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  cool  depths 
of  your  well. 

Before  you  start  your  spring  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  investigate  automati- 
cally- controlled,  electrically-  driven 
pumping  outfits.  If  your  hardware  dealer 
is  not  familiar  with  them,  ask  the  local 
P  G  and  E  man. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

J3  •  • 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE  " 


P-05:3-l  F«nn 
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:    IEL  §IN CHAIR'S  PAG 


IN  THE  EAST:  "April  showers  bring  May 
flowers." 

IN  CALIFORNIA:  "April  flowers  make 
May  bowers." 


The  Most  Neighborly  Act  I  Have  Ever  Known 


Dear  Friends: 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  what  a 
foolish  thing  we  do  when  we  allow  our 
past  malignantly  to  influence  our 
present? 

The  past  is  irrevocably  gone,  as  far 
as  it  is  concerned.  We,  ourselves,  are 
responsible  for  keeping  it  alive  and 
active. 

Any  good  that  we  have  obtained  or 
received,  is  of  its  very  nature  a  real 
part  of  the  present,  and  immediately 
after  coming  into  our  possession,  can- 
not be  lost  or  carried  off  with  the  past 
when  it  departs. 

With  the  evil,  it  is  very  different. 
From  our  own  personal  experiences, 
from  the  stories  we  read,  the  pictures 
and  plays  we  see,  we  know  that  the 
tangle  of  distressing  circumstances 
eventually  smooths  out  and  is  sup- 
planted by  "and  they  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards." 

If  a  man  is  a  drunkard  in  1917  and 
reforms  in  1918  and  totally  abstains 
during  the  following  five  years,  is  he 
a  drunkard  in  1922?  Then,  if  we  were 
unhappy  in  1S17,  is  there  any  law  that 
compels  us  to  rehearse  It  and  rehash 
it  and  keep  ourselves  in  a  state  of  un- 
happiness  in  192J2? 

Every  time  we  relate  in  glowing  de- 
tails, the  tragedies  of  the  past,  we  are 
emptying  the  bowl  of  roses  on  the 
table  before  us  and  filling  it  with  the 
dried,  dead  leaves  of  the  past;  then 
our  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow. 

Since  you  are  arbiter  of  your 
thoughts,  when  you  feel  these  morbid, 
discouraging  instances  hovering  around 
for  recognition,  turn  your  thoughts  in- 
stantly to  the  very  loviiest  thing  in 
your  life  you  can  think  of,  or  read 
something  encouraging  and  worth 
while.  After  the  first  few  tussles,  each 
one  will  be  a  little  easier  until  you 
have  formed  a  good  habit  in  place  of 
the  bad  one,  and  instinctively  will  turn 
from  dark  recollections  and  reflections 
to  the  bright  and  happy  ones. 

It  is  a  game  that  can  be  played  In 
any  place  and  at  any  time,  for  our 
thoughts  are  always  with  us.  Let  us 
make  them  help  Instead  of  hinder  us. 


Sincerely, 


Beau  Claire  Salad 

1  cantaloupe  sliced  and  marinated  In 
French  dressing. 

1  pear  or  avocado  sliced  and  marin- 
ated in  lemon  Juice. 
Chill  for  one-half  hour. 
Drain  and  arrange  alternately  on  a 
bed  of  lettuce  or  Romaine  Salad.  Gar- 
nish   with    slices    of    peaches  and 
plumped  raisins.    Serve  with  Thousand 
Island  dressing. 


First  Prize  Letter 

I FEEL  that  I  must  tell  your  readers 
of  a  wonderful  experience  that  has 
come  to  me  in  the  last  ten  months. 

On  April  29th  last,  my  husband  had 
his  right  leg  run  over  by  a  heavily 
loaded  wagon  and  both  bones  crushed 
above  the  ankle.  Two  neighbors  went 
with  him  to  have  it  set,  leaving  their 
teams  in  the  field  and  dropping  their 
work,  although  it  was  the  busiest  sea- 
son. 

We  had  about  seven  acres  of  barley 
planted  and  when  it  was  ready  to  cut, 
one  neighbor  came  and  cut  and  bound 
it  for  us.  A  few  days  later,  nine  men 
came  with  their  teams  and  implements 
and  took  possession  of  the  ranch.  They 
hauled  the  barley  off  and  irrigated  the 
ground  so  that  we  could  plant  gyp 
corn  on  it,  and  did  everything  else 
there  was  to  be  done  at  that  time  on 
the  place. 

Their  wives  came  at  noon,  with 
chicken,  salads,  cakes,  pies,  and  other 
delicacies,  so  they  even  supplied  their 
own  refreshments!  It  was  truly  a  day 
of  rejoicing  on  this  ranch  and  relieved 
my  husband  of  a  great  load  of  anxiety. 

In  a  few  days,  other  neighbors  came 
and  plowed  and  planted  our  corn  and 
threshed  the  barley  for  us.  All  through 
the  summer  they  helped  in  countless 
little  ways  that  mean  so  much  to  a 
"small"  farmer. 

When  the  corn  was  ready  to  cut, 
they  came  and  cut  it  and  threshed  it 
and  put  it  in  the  granary  for  us. 

It  would  take  too  many  words  to  tell 
you  of  the  countless  little  kindnesses 
that  have  come  to  us  in  our  trouble 
and  for  which  we  are  truly  grateful. 
We  hear  of  this  neighborly  love  being 
expressed  everywhere  so  we  know  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  spot,  but  it  has 
been  wonderfully  expressed  to  us  here. 
I  read  somewhere  this  statement, 
"God's  fullness  cannot  be  expressed  by 
a  single  man"  and  I  have  found  some 
of  it  expressed  by  most  every  man  and 
woman  near  us. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Hannah, 
Laton,  Calif 


Second  Prize  Letter 

A MAN  whose  son  had  died  and  who 
needed  funds,  raffled  off  his  auto. 
The  man,  a  foreigner,  who  held  the 
lucky  ticket  afterward  returned  the 
auto  in  exchange  for  the  amount  of 
money  he  paid  for  chances,  about  six 
dollars. — Mrs.  W.  A.  Adams,  Clio.  Cal. 


Raisin  Cottage  Pudding 

Vl  cup  butter  or  shortening. 
H  cup  sugar, 

1  egg, 

2  cups  flour, 

%  teaspoon  salt, 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 

1  cup  milk, 

%  cup  Sun-Maid  raisins, 
14  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 
Cream  butter.  Add  sugar  slowly, 
add  beaten  egg.  Sift  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together  and  add  to  egg 
mixture  alternately  with  the  milk.  Add 
plumped  raisins.  Beat  well  and  pour 
Into  greased  cake  pan.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  30  to  40  minutes.  Cut  in 
slices  and  serve  with  hot-pudding 
sauce. 


Raisin  Whip 

1  cup  Sun-Maid  raisins  M  cup  sugar 
*4  cup  water,  1  tablespoon  lemon  Juice, 
1  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Put  raisins  through  food  chopper  and 
cook  slowly  with  water  until  water  has 
almost  boiled  away.   Add  sugar,  lemon 
juice  and  egg  whites.    Mix  well  and 
pour  into  greased  baking  dish.  Bake 
in  slow  oven  until  puffy  and  brown. 
Serve  at  one*  with  custard  sauce. 


Third  Prize  Letter 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  four  of  us  made 
a  gypsy  automobile  trip  across  the 
country.  One  night  late  in  October, 
we  made  our  camp  in  the  outskirts  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  in  an  open 
lot  several  hundred  feet  frojn  any 
dwelling. 

The  following  morning  was  cold  and 
very  frosty  and  we  got  out  of  bed  and 
began  preparing  breakfast  with  re- 
luctance. As  soin  as  the  camp  fire 
was  built,  we  noticed  a  young  man  had 
come  to  the  fence  of  a  house  some  dis- 
tance away  and  stood  looking  at  us, 
but  we  were  used  to  being  stared  at  by 
this  time  so  paid  no  attention. 

In  a  short  time,  a  little  boy  came 
down  the  road  carrying  a  napkin-cov- 
ered plate,  and  much  to  our  surprise 
came  up  to  the  camp  and  handed  the 
plate  to  my  mother.  He  said,  "Mama 
sent  these  over  because  it  was  cold, 
and  cousin  Joe  counted  you  so  there 
would  be  enough." 

The  plate  contained  fluffy,  hot  bis- 
cuits, split  and  buttered,  with  a  glass 
of  delicious  strawberry  preserves.  How 
good  they  tasted! 

The  little  boy  went  away,  only  to 
come  running  back  shortly,  with 
"Mama  savs,  won't  the  ladies  please 
come  in  by  the  fire  and  get  warm?" 
We  did.  while  the  men  did  some  repair- 
ing. We  found  &  kindly,  middle-aged 
woman,  wife  of  a  deceased  minister,  living  In 
a  small,  unpretentious  cottage.  But  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  meet  her,  for  she  had  a  sweet 
and  lovable  manner. 

Nearly  anyone,  no  matter  how  selfish,  can 
show  generosity  to  the  neighbor  living  be- 
side him  and  with  whom  he  la  acquainted; 
but  the  person  who  can  show  such  nelghbor- 
liness  to  passing  strangers,  who  In  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  may  pass  forever  beyond  her 
knowledge,  has  attained  a  friendliness  of 
spirit  few  of  us  will  ever  reach. — Mrs.  H. 
Rogers,  Burbank,  Calif. 


Isn't  She  Sweet? 

THIS  is  little  Lillian  Guenther,  who1] 
posed  for  Artist  Grant's  beautiful  | 
Eauter  cover  design,  for  this  numb 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

At    the    age    of    ten,    Lillian  has- 
achieved  fame  as  a  dancer,  having  ap- 
peared on  both  stage  and  screen,  and 
taken  part  in  many  recitals.    She  Is  i 
a  pupil  of  Ruth  St.  Denis. 

Penryn  Stanlaws,  the  famous  artist, 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  In  the 
little  girl,  encouraging  her  In  her  work, 
and  commenting  enthusiastically  upon 
her  beauty. 

Two  years  ago,  Lillian  was  an  In- 
valid.   She  was  taken  from  her  horns 
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Here  Are  Winners  in  Prize  Letter  Contest — "The 
Most  Neighborly  Act  I  have  Ever  Known." 

7 HE  judge*  faced  a  difficult  problem  in  selecting  from  the 
great  number  of  letter*,  the  following  three  prize-winner*. 
However,  the  different  entrie*  Were  judged  according  to  their 
"human  interest,"  unutualne**  and  method  of  pretentation,  with 
the  result  that  award*  were  made  a*  follow*: 

FIRST  PRIZE — $10 — Afr«.  J.  W.  Hannah,  Rte.  A,  Box  216, 
Laton,  Cal.  _       _  , 

SECOND  PRIZE — $5 — Mr*.  W.  A.  Adam;  Clio,  Pluma*  Co.,  Cal. 

THIRD  PRIZE — $3 — Mr*.  H.  P.  Roger;  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  40-A, 
Burbank,  Cal. 

The  following  were  awarded  HONORABLE  MENTION: 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Torbert.  Stockton,  Calif.;  Mrs.  L.  I.  Houghton.  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Thompson,  East  8»n  Diego,  Calif.;  Mrs.  George  C.  Car- 
penter, McFarlanil,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Jack  Kochwar,  Issaquah,  \\ n*h  ;  S  [S  Ch»rl" 
C.  Noun*.  Lancaster.  Calif.;  Miss  Ida  I.  Hill,  Tuolumne,  Calif.;  >«™  »«•  *• 
Smith.  Fairoaks.  Calif.;  Mrs.  May  Rlst.  Callstoga  Calif.;  Mrs.  J.  »•  Munlr,, 
Swanton.  Calif.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hurley.  Grabners.  Calif  ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kno» toe, 
IValdport,  Ore.;  Mrs.  Helen*  M.  Hargrove.  Sonth  MM.  ,?A  WK£ 
R.  Obarr.  Linden.  Calli.;  Mrs.  M.  Philip,  Encanto,  CtMt._,_ MnL_C._A._B.Tayi 
Lankershim.  Calif.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ingram.  Laton.  Calif  ;  Mrs  W.  8.  Smeeton, 
Santa  Monica.  Calif.;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Drtscoll,  Bell.  Calif.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tmker, 
Hardivic™Cailf.;  Mrs.  J.  Emerson,  Auburn,  Calif.;  Mrs.  George  Tanner,  Bed- 
dins',  Calif.;  Mrs.  Claude  8.  Brown,  Newman,  Calif. 

A  New  Contest — More  Cash  Prizes 

Similar  prize*  will  be  offered  thi*  month  for  letter*  on  the 
.ubject:  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  KEEP  THE  CHILDREN 
ON  THE  FARM?  How  are  yoa  meeting  the  problem  of  the  call 
of  the  city?  What  are  your  idea*  on  the  advantage*  of  country 
v*.  city  life?  Do  you  want  your  boy*  and  girl*  to  remain  in  the 
country?  If  to,  what  are  you  and  your  neighbor*,  and  your  com- 
munity doing  to  bring  thi*  about?  Write  your  letter  today.  You 
may  win  $10,  or  $S.  or  $3  very  easily.  Addret*  Itabel  Sinclair, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111  So.  Broadway,  Lot  Angele*.  No 
letter  may  be  more  than  500  word*  in  length.  Give  name  and 
complete  address.  Letter*  mutt  be  pottmarhed  not  later  than 
April  20th.  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  KEEP  THE  CHILDREN 
ON  THE  FARM? 


in  Arkansas  to  Arizona  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health.  But  she  did  not  improve 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Albert  J. 
Guenther,  brought  her  to  Los  Angeles. 

Here  she  began  to  grow  stronger  al- 
most at  once,  and  before  long  was  able 
to  take  dancing  lessons.  Recently  she 
passed  a  "100  per  cent  test"  for  physi- 
cal perfection. 

This  remarkable  cure,  Mrs.  Guenther 
attributes  largely  to  the  climate,  but 
also  to  the  Intense  interest  Lillian  has 
taken  in  her  work,  which  has  diverted 
her  mind  from  her  aliment.  The  exer- 
cise, of  course,  Is  given  a  share  of  the 
credit. 

Let  us  hope  Lillian  succeeds  In  ex- 
tracting the  naughty  thorn  very 
quickly,  so  that  she  can  resume  her 

interrupted  dance. 


Little  Helps 

When  using  an  Iron,  get  a  brick,  a 
white  one  preferred,  for  a  stand;  It 
will  keep  the  iron  hot  longer. 

When  making  starch  add  a  few 
shavings  from  a  candler*  It  will  give 
such  a  nice  gloss  to  the  material  when 
it  is  ironed. 

When  soaping  collar  and  wristbands 
for  the  electric  washer,  do  It  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  dirt.  They  will 
be  cleaner. 

When  brushing  stair  carpets,  have  a 
basin  of  warm  water  handy  and  dip 
the  brush  Into  it  occasionally.  This 
prevents  the  dust  from  rising  and 
makes  the  colors  look  clear  and  bright. 

Did  you  know  that  hot  vinegar  used 
for  washing  windows  will  remove  paint 
and  the  accompanying  stains  easily? 
Windows  washed  while  the  sun's  rays 
shine  directly  upon  them  will  always 
be  streaked  as  one  Is  unable  to  wipe 
them  dry. 

Electrical  devices  are  a  boon  to  the 
housewife,  but  she  must  learn  to  han- 
dle them  intelligently.  Recently  a 
California  farm  woman  was  killed  In- 
stantly because  of  her  carelessness  In 
touching  a  water  pipe  while  connect- 
ing an  electric  appliance.  No  one 
should  touch  water  or  plumbing  con- 
necUons  while  handling  any  part  of 
the  electrical  system. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Not* — Compare  these  patterns,  as  to  price  and  style,  irith  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 

CAosen  by)  Isabel  Sinclair** 

These  costume*  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.    Give  full  name  and  address. 
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3918 — Girls'  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  S,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
10  year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


3919 — Juniors'  Dress 
Cut  In  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14  year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  40-Inch 
material.     The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  Is  about  2  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3910 — Ladies'  Dress 
Cut  In  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  38-inch  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  )for  the  slip)  of  44-inch 
material  and  2  54  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  the  bolero.  The  width  at  the  foot  Is 
2Vi  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

3904-3513 — Ladles'  Costume 
Waist  3904  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3513 
cut  In  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  82  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.  The  width  at  the 
foot  la  1 K  yards.  To  make  the  dress  as 
illustrated,  will  require  6 It  yards  of  40- 
Inch  material.  Two  spearate  patterns.  16 
cents  for  each  pattern. 


3f  $8 


3448 — A  Pleasing;  Apron 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42;  extra  large,  44-46  inches 
bust  measure.  To  make  the  design  for  a 
medium  size  will  require  4V4  yards  of  36- 
lnch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  15  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer,  1922,  cata- 
log, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  homo  dressmaker. 


3926 — Misses'  Dress 
Cut  In  1  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  To 
make  the  drees  for  an  18-year  size  require* 
4  yards  of  44-Inch  material.    The  width  at 
the  foot  Is  about  Itt  yards.  Price  10  cents. 

3011 — Child's  Play  Dress 
Cut  In  4  suiae:  1.  2,  3  and  4  years.  A 
1-year  size  requires  3%    yards  of  36 -inch 
'  material.    Price  It  eents. 

8910— Child's  Drees 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  3.  4,  (  and  S  years.  A 
1-year  size  requires  3H    yards  of   36- Inch 
material  for  tha  dress,  and  1%  yards  for 
the  cuirape.    Price  15  cents. 

8703 — Ladies'  House  Drees 
Out  In  T  slses:  18,  18,  40,  41,  44,  46  and 
41  lnehes  bust  measure.  A  38  Inch  size  will 
require  6H  yards  of  17-Inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  1)4  yards.  Price  15 
cants. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


Pattern  No. 


Pattern    No  Size. 

Pattern   No  Size. 


Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name 


Wise  Mrs.  Jones 

How  She  Got  the  Farm  Hands  to 
Eat  Her  Left-over  Bread 


Here's  another  fine  dessert  for 
bard-working  men.  Full  of  the 
raisin's  energizing  nutriment. 
Digestible  because  the  raisin'e 
pure  fruit-sugar  Is  in  practically 
1,  re  digested  form. 

Raisin  Bread  Pudding 

.  %  cup  Sun-Maid  Seeded  Rais- 
ins, 2  eggs.  %  teaspoon  salt,  but- 
ter size  of  an  egg.  %  cup  sugar, 
cinnamon  to  taste,  %  large  loaf 
of  stale  bread,  2  bananas  or  ap- 
ples. 

Soak  the  stale  bread  over  night 
in  water.  When  time  to  make 
the  pudding  press  as  much  water 
as  possible  from  the  bread  so 
that  the  bread  is  about  the  santt 
consistency  as  dough,  then  take 
a  fork  and  get  all  lumps,  out.  Do 
not  leave  the  crust  if  It  cannot 
be  mashed  to  the  same  consis- 
tency as  the  bread.  Add  well 
beaten  eggs,  salt  and*  stir.  Add 
raisins  mixed  with  the  butter. 
Put  into  dish  In  layers,  covering 
each  layer  with  sliced  bananas, 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  In 
slow  oven  until  brown.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 

All  measurements  for  this 
recipe  are  level. 


MRS.  JONES,  a  thrifty  woman,  once 
wasted  much  left-over  bread,  which 
annoyed  her.  She  wondered  how  to  save  it. 

One    day    she    saw    a  recipe — "bread 
pudding  with  raisins." 

"The  raisins  make  it  taste  mighty  good," 
said  she. 

Next  day  she  tried  it  on  the  farm  hands.  They 
ate  all  the  pudding — asked  for  more. 

Now  she  serves  it  twice,  and  frequently  three 
times  a  week — and  has  to  bake  bread  especially 
for  bread  pudding. 

Jones'  farm  is  now  known  for  "the  food  the 
farm  hands  get"  and  Jones  never  lacks  good 
workers,  even  when  help's  scarce. 

Thus  two  problems,  and  not  unimportant 
either,  were  solved  by  Mrs.  Jones. 

Try  it.    See  what  you  can  do  with  raisins. 

SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Always  ask  for  Sun- Maid  Rais- 
ins, produced  from  California's 
choicest  table  grapes. 

Tender,  thin-skinned.  Juicy — 
the  finest  raisins  grown. 

Prepared  and  packaged  In  * 
great  modern  glass-walled  plant 
in  a  famous  California  valley, 
they  come  to  you  Immaculate, 
wholesome  and  always  good. 

Seeded,  blue  package  (seeds 
removed) ,    best    for    pie  and 


bread;  Seedless,  red  package 
(grown  without  seeds),  best  for 
stewing;  Clusters  (on  the  item). 
A  delicious  quick  dessert. 

Raisins  are  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  formerly — see  that  you  get 
plenty  in  your  foods. 

Your  grocer  has  them.  Ask 
for  the  Sun-Maid  brand. 

Mall  coupon,  for  free  book  of 
n/ore  than  100  tested  recipes  for 
nutritions  raisin  foods. 


Blue  Packaae  (seeded)  best 
for  pie  and  bread. 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers, 

Membership  13,000 
Dept.  B-704,  Fresno,  California 
^»»»%^'»».*%*».%%»»».*»»*^*' 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 
Dept.  B-704,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book. 
Maid  Recipes." 


'Sun- 


Name   

Street   

City    State  
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


FARM) 


IWMniWWMWMllllll  Hill  WmiiWHIl  w  in— win 


1IFIED  MARKET  PLACE  □ 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  rents  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cots,  or  display  type, 
cost  is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisement.  For 
detailed  schedole,  ask  for  Advertis- 
ers' Bate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

Advertisements  mast  reach  os  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Chance 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  most  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

12500  CASH  buys  80%  acres  Improved  land 
in  Apple  Valley.  Mojave  River  Irrigation 
District,  8  miles  east  of  Victorvllle.  Worth 
15000.  Would  be  cheap  at  $10,000.  when 
water  comes  in.  Four-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  houses,  well,  pumping  plant  and 
some  household  furniture.  Water  unusually 
good.  Decomposed  granite  soil.  Highly  pro- 
ductive apple,  peach  and  pear  orchards  near 
by.  Ideal  climate  for  weak  lungs  and  sen- 
sitive throats.  Will  cure  asthma.  Price  less 
than  cost  of  Improvements.  Land  a  gift  at 
this  figure.  Owner  In  poor  health  and  needs 
the  money.  Act  quickly.  It's  a  sacrifice 
that's  not  offered  every  day.  M.  A.  Grafflln, 
3<ft  East  Edgeware  Road.  Los  Angeles.  

Irrigated  Vineyards 

In  the  heart  of  Southern  California's 
proven  grape  district,  48  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.  Price  $450  per  acre,  payable  in 
five  years,  with  all  cultural  care  and  water 
provided  for  three  years  until  your  vines 
are  In  bearing.  $75  to  $lr25  per  ton  was 
paid  for  grapes  In  this  district  last  year 
with  yield  of  four  to  eight  tons  on  Irrigated 
vineyards.  Let  us  drive  you  out  to  the 
properties.  FONTANA  FARMS  COMPANY, 
40S  Pacific  Finance  Bldg.    Phone  14625. 

MOUNTAIN  RANCH  for  sale.  186  acres.  60 
acres  first  class  fruit  land;  50  acres  suitable 
for  grain,  balance  good  grazing  land,  $4000 
worth  of  oak  timber,  $1000  worth  of  other 
woods,  25  acres  partly  cleared.  36  acres  hog 
and  cattle  fenced,  44  acres  cattle  fenced;  12 
acres  cross  fenced  and  partly  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  some  In  bearing.  Plenty  of 
water.  Four-room  house,  small  store  house, 
pump  house  and  pig  pen.  4  H.  P.  gas  engine. 
Price  $4000.  Frank  Mason,  owner,  Badger, 
Tulare  County,  Cal.  

OREGON — Bargain..  A  fine  13 -acre  apple 
orchard,  planted  to  Dellcoius,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Jonathans.  11  years  old;  run- 
ning water;  well  located  on  good  county 
road,  one  mile  from  good  educational  town. 
This  would  make  an  ideal  fruit  and  poultry 
ranch.  For  further  particulars  and  price, 
write  Box  G,  PHILOMATH,  Benton  County, 
Oregon. 

LAND^oXsALE^" 

IRRIGATED  FRUIT  LAND — Fruit  makes 
California  the  "Safe  Farming"  State.  Ir- 
rigation makes  fruit  farming  safe.  We  offer 
irrigated  bottom  land,  best  for  big  yields 
of  fruit,  at  liberal  terms.  We  have  a  real 
>pportunlty  for  you.  SUTTER  BASIN  COM- 
PANY. 204  California  Fruit  Building,  Sac- 

ramento,  Cal.  

PARADISE     Fruit     Growers,  opportunity. 

Water,  electricity,  telephone,  good  roads, 
healthful  climate.  Write  C.  H.  Nielsen, 
Paradise.  Cal.  

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

PALO  VERDE  VALLEY— "California's  In- 
land Empire,"  most  productive  and  diver- 
sified valley  In  California.  Asparagus,  let- 
tuce and  tomatoes  bring  $400  to  $800  per 
acre.  Apricots,  2  weeks  ahead  other  dis- 
tricts, bring  enormous  profits.  Peaches  and 
pears,  big  money  makers.  Grapes  In  June, 
10  tons  per  acre,  bring  over  $100  per  ton.  We 
lead  In  Cotton,  Grain,  Corn  and  Alfalfa  pro- 
duction per  acre.  Ideal  for  dairying.  New 
modern  creamery.  Land  with  gravity  water 
right  $100  per  acre.  All  the  water  you  want, 
and'  It  Is  cheap.  -  Fine  climate,  excellent 
schools,  churches  throughout.  Good  trans- 
portation. 40  acres  will  make  you  Indepen- 
dent for  life  If  you  do  your  part.  Investi- 
gate now.  Folder  on  request.  PALO  VERDE 
VALLEY  BUREAU,  439  Citizens  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE— .3toek  and   dairy   ranch,  open 
to  range.     Good  water  right     Write  for 
terms.     C.  A.  Wagner,  Box  68,  Hornbrook, 
Cal. 

120  ACRES  unimproved  mountain  ranch,  oak, 
fir.  redwood.     Timber  will  return  Invest- 
ment.    Good  grape  land,  $1800.    T.  Bond, 
Cloverdale,  Calif. 

f^a^mT^vanted^ 

WANT  to>fa«ar  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;   give   particulars  and    lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  110th  street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin.  

FARM  WANTED — Wanted,    to    hear  from 
owner  of  a  farm  for  sale  for  fall  delivery. 
Give  lowest  price.   L.  Jones,  Box  646,  Olney, 

Illinois.  

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
era    Will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A. 
MeNown.  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

w7llTB[cha1JgeT:or~ poultry  prop^ 

ERTY,  modern  residence  in  Walnut  Park, 
attractive  Los  Angeles  suburb.  Address,  A. 
Mueller,  166  California  St.,  Huntington  Park. 

Calif. 

FARM     EXCHANGES  —  Contains  listings 
farms,  lands,  large  or  small  tracts.  Copy 
for  stamp.  Address  Frank  Dike,  Box  792,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

TRE^sT^L^NTTANlj^C^bE^ 
 STOCK     ^  _ 

FREE  —  Genuine  Mexican  Resurrection, 
green  fern-like  plant.  Lasts  for  years. 
Bell  only  ten  perfumed  sachet  packages  at 
10c  each.  Return  money,  plant  then  sent 
postpaid.  Send  no  money  now.  Order  to- 
day. The  Wells  .Sales  Service,  Richmond, 
Cal.  

RELIABLE  TREES,  grape  vines,  grape  cut- 
tings, berry  plants,  etc..  etc..  at  a  FAIR 
PRICE.  Write  us  list  of  your  wants.  We 
ship  on  approval  and  allow  full  Inspection 
before  payment.  J.  F.  Miller  ft  Sons.  Healds- 
burg.  Calif.  

ROSES,  vines,  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees 
of  all   kinds.    Send  for  new  catalog  and 
FREE  offer.    An  absolutely  reliable  nursery 
establishment. 

EAST  LAWN  NURSERY. 
Box  418.  Route  2.  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

FOR  .7ALE — Fine  bunch  of  Valencia  Buds. 

1  and  2  years  old.  In  our  nurseries  at 
Garden  Grove.  Not  touched  by  the  freeze. 
Southland  Nurseries,  1941  East  Colorado  St., 
Pasadena,  Cal.     Phone  Colorado  6352. 

f  HIGH  grade  strawberry,  loganberry,  currant, 
raspberry,   and   other  plants.     Prices  In- 
teresting.   Write.  Ward  K.  Richardson,  19S 
Hickory.  Salem,  Oregon.  

FOR  SALE — Bellls  Perennls  (English  Daisy) 
mixed  colors.    Plants,  dozen  50c.  Vetterle 
Bros..   Capltola,  California.  

FOR  SALE — Al  Cuthbert  raspberry  planta. 

$12.60  per  M.  F.  o.  b.  Alvadore,  Oregon. 
E.  P.  Saunders. 

mj^SJRY^l^^A^p^N^ST^CK 

NURSERY  STOCK — Prices  slaughtered  while 
they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved  French 
prune  tree.  10c;  pears.  20c:  grafted  walnuts. 
$1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get  In  on 
this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now;  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO.,  Carlton.  Oregon. 

WAGNER'S  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB — 
1  year;    Per  doz..  60c;  per  hundred.  $3. 
2  years:  Per  doz..  $1;  per  hundred,  $7.  Cur- 
rier Bulb  Co..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

CORY  THORN  LESS  MAMMOTH  Blackberry 
planta.  Vines  hardy,  thomless,  producing 
Immense  crops  of  large  luscious  berries. 
Special  clean-up  prices;  6  $1.00:  25,  $3.50; 
100.  $10.00;  600.  $40.00;  1000.  $75.00:  5000. 
$350  00.  F.  Drew,  Box  345.  Rt.  1,  Hermosa 
Beach.  Calif. 


CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY   12  ex- 
tra large  planta.  $2.25  postpaid.  Satisfac- 
tion    guaranteed.      Illustrated     price  list. 
Write  Chas.  E.  Mortensen.  Lodl.  Cal.  

 ST R A WB  EJR  R Y  PJLA^ITS^ 

NEW  CAROLINA  strawberry  plants.  Cali- 
fornia's best  strawberry.  $1.75  per  hundred 

W.  D.  Rose.  El  Monte.  Cal. 


^JTEL^_AJ£D_GAJRDEN  SEEDS 

DAHLIAS — The  most  wonderful  flower  that 
grows.  We  have  them  from  the  best  to 
the  cheapest.  Send  for  our  free  rataloe. 
Dahlia  seed.  50  cents  per  packet.  Archer's 
Gardens.  Alhambra,  Calif.  

FLORIDA  sour  orange  seed  for  sale.  Im- 
mediate  delivery.     Mllo   Hunt.  Whlttler. 
Calif.  

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
 WANTED  

ATTENTION  MR.  FRTTT  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE GROWERS — We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Get  In  touch  with  us  bv  wire  or  letter. 
Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co..  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 


PLANTS  AND  BULBS 


FOR  SALE — Large  Gladioli  bulbs.  Panama 
(beautiful    rose).    America    (flesh  nlnkl. 
Fifty    cents    per    dozen,    postpaid.      E.  D. 
?a.y*r_.  .fknja_  Cru«.  C«L  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MTT.K  RECORD  CHARTS  FREE.  Write 
ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.. 
for  a  year's  sunoly.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  In  the  United  States  FREE.  Only 
a  few  left. 


LATEST  NOVELTIES — T'«eful   sample.  25r; 

circulars    sent    free.     Write    to  HAYES. 
H-210.  Pausallto.  California. 
NOVELTT — Full  of  entertainment  Sample 

26c.  Write  to  Adlna  Noveltv  Companv. 
212  W.  Santa  Barbara  Ave  ,  Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 
FOR   SALE — Clean.    sxlO   Inch   glass,  good 

for  hot  houses.  83.50  per  hundred.  1127 

Temple   St..   Los   Angeles.  65949.  

POWER  TRANSFORMER.*  for  sale  or  rent. 

481  88th  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  981  8.  Hill 
St.,  Los  Angeles.    Dr.  Cale,  President 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


REC.  BUTLER  ORM  BUTLER 

PAINTS — WALL  PAPER 
SALE 

House  paints  (21  shades)  $2.45  gal. 

Furniture  varnish    2.05  gal. 

Floor  and  every  purpose  varnish..  2.40  gal 

Outside  white    2.50  gal. 

Floor  paints  (10  shades)   2.7S  gal. 

White  or  Ivory  Enamel   2.50  gal. 

Flat  White  or  Ivorfs,   2.25  gal 

MAIL  ORDERS  .SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

UNITED  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

"The  Store  of  Personal  Service" 

639  South  Main  Street 


ROOFING    PAPER,    lets,    complete,  1-ply, 
$1.25;  2-ply,  $1.60;  3-ply.  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  $2.00 

Roof  paint,   special   40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANGELUS  ROOF  PAPER  *  PAINT  CO.. 
Inc..  768  South  San  Pedro  Street 
Phone  Bdwy.  5401.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

~Mr?D~TlsAILERT~ 


2  and  4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1822  Central  Ave. 
ADDRESS  DEPT.  A.  LOS  ANGELES. 

AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

AUTOMOBILE  Owners.  Garagemen.  Me- 
chanics. Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
this  month's  Issue.  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive Information  on  overhauling,  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  110  pages.  Illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest.  606  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
CAR  OWNERS  enjoy  smooth  riding!  50c 
each  for  Compton  Foolproof  Spring  Ollera 
They  stop  squeaking,  clean,  keep  out  rust, 
automatically  lubricate  springs.  Send  $4.00 
for  complete  set  eight  oilera  Ford  set.  $2. 
Compton  Spring  Oiler  Co..  Box  8,  New  York. 
29  Broadway.  New  York. 

FARM^RACTORS^MACHINERY 

WILL  TRADE  any  of  the  following  trac- 
tors In  on  an  automobile  or  light  truck. 
New  model  30X  Sampson  or  a  model  18 
Yuba  overhauled  and  In  first  class  condition, 
or  a  rebuilt  Cletrac. 

E.  I.  CROOK, 
•Southern  California  Distributor 
BEST  TRACKLAYER  TRACTOR 
417  West  Pico  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

BARGAIN — Wltte  Kerosene  Engine,  12  H.P.. 

In  excellent  condition:  an  up  to  date  en- 
gine, fully  equipped  with  high  tension  mag- 
neto, friction  clutch  pulley.  10x30.  One 
plain  pulley  8x22.  Kerosene  vaporizer,  etc. 
Good  as  new.  $235.00  f.o.b.  Hollister,  Cal 
R.  D.  66.  V.  H.  Patrick. 


ENGINEERING 


GET  maximum  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  nad  drainage  prob- 
lems property  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company,  1316  Washington 
Building,  Los  Angelea. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law.  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest.    B.   P.   Flshburn,   339  McGIIl  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.  C.   

HAZARD  ft  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  In  Southern  California  Her- 
man Miller.  8  years  Examiner  U.  8.  Patent 
Office.   Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  »th 
Floor  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles.  

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  ft  BLEWETT.  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg..    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 

patents.    

lawnT' 

LIPPIA     LAWNS— Endure    heat,  drought. 

neglect  without  Injury.  A  beautiful  lawn 
In  reach  of  all.  so  small  the  upkeep.  Write 
for  booklet.  Hill-Girt  Nursery.  Martinez. 
California. 


A  Remarkable 
Testimonial 

Read  what  a  regular  ORCHARD  & 
FARM  advertiser  says:  "I  have  re- 
eelved  more  business  from  my  clas- 
sified advertising  In  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  than  from  all  other  California) 
farm  Journals  together.  I  am  think- 
ing of  catting  out  all  advertising  ex- 
cept that  carried  In  your  magazine.**' 
— T.  E.  Berry,  Inglewood,  CaL 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


But  look  at  my  prices. 

Developing*  and  6  Prints] 


You  know  go' 

Gl 

SEND  NEGA 

m 


27e. 
Any  Size 


you  m 
c  for  8xl» 


WAQAR,  Ukiah,  Cal.,  Dep. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIED 

?<5H 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  kodak  finishing  d*ne  by  experfl 

Mall  your  negative*  to 

Winstead  Photo  Pinishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS,  send  today  for  I 

Copy    America's    leading  magazine 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems. 
Instructive,    helpful.     Writer's  Digest 

Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Learn 

Shorthand  and  Typewritif 
by  Mail 

For  terms  write  Miss  Edna  L.  Keller, 

Mariposa,  California. 

LIVESTOCK— MILCH^O  ATS 

WE    SHIP    under    money-back  guarantf 

beautiful    high    bred  registered 
dark  fawn  Togg.  Doe  kids.  5  mo.  J 
bred,   $4$.     Perfect   markings  froi 
n.ilk.r"   }•>.-..    I.   Herrlck,  111  Bellevue  AvsM 
San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Togirenburg  rrmk~~gJsJj\B 
Fine    stock    for    starting    a    herd.  S4 

Thomas.  Rodeo,  Cal. 

_LI  VEST^OCK— Heref  ords^  j 

126  2-YEAR  OT.n  nteere    High  grade  DaB 

ham  and  Hereford,  mixed,  on  good  feat 
but  not  finished.    J.  W.  Fisher,  Rt  I,  Turns, 

Ariz. 

a^3ent1TwaTit1ed 

WANTED — SALESMEN    WHO    CAN  PEL6 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stork.  a^E 
elusive  territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cask 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  AddreeaV 

Albany  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Albany,  Oregon. 

HELP  WANTED 

U.  S.  Government  Railway  Mall  Clerks  get 
$92-$192    month.      Men.    boys    over  ljP 
■Tteady  work.     !.i"t   positions  free.  WrttjS 
Immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept  CltsP 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

GIRLS — WOMEN.  Become  dreas-roatum.  del 
signers.    $35  week.    Start  your  own  bnatl 
ness.    Learn  at  home  while  earnlnr  Sample 
lessons  free     Franklin  Institute.  Dept  C-IVfl 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  Agricultural  College  OreM 

nate.  Married.  As  manager  or  sa.l.tant. 
A-l  references.  Address  Box  2*1,  ORCHARD 

and  FARM. 


PERSONAL 


BROTHER — Pleasant   Florida    Root  eeall] 
Inexpensively  overcomes  any  tobaeoo  haal 
Fine   for   stomach.    Send   addreea.  R. 
Stokes,   Mohawk.  Florida. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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^POULTRY^ 

PROFITABLE  POULTRyT  "capa- 
city 200,000  chicks,  hence  prices 
surprisingly  reasonable  for  qual- 
ity. A  Farm  Advisor's  first  order 
this  year  was  6000  White  Leg- 
horn, 2500  Brown  Leghorn  and  850 
Red  chicks.  Farm  Advisors  are 
leading  Agricultural  College  grad- 
uates and  practical  experts  em- 
oyed  Jointly  by  National,  State,  County 
ivernmente.  His  orders  are  coming  after 
years'  extensive  trial  of  our  chicks 
roughout  his  county.  These  strains,  180- 
0-egg  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
yandottes  (Minorcas,  Andaluslans,  ducks, 
irkeys),  yearly  lead  many  egg-laying  con- 
•ta,  supply  foundation  stock,  fill  repeat 
ders  for  hundreds.  Why?  ELECTRIC 
ATCHELD,  vigor,  growth,  winter-laying, 
oflt,  guarantee.  Booking  immediate,  fu- 
re  delivery,  below  prewar  prices.  Smallest, 
rgest  orders  welcomed.  Write  Box  O, 
of  i  table  Poultry,  13  North  Fair  Oaks, 
sadena. 


THE  Redwing  Hatchery 
incubates  260,000  eggs 
every  three  weeks,  being 
the  largest  and  finest 
equipped  electric  hatchery 
in  the  Southwest.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  im- 
mediate and  future  deliv- 
ery of  all  the  popular 
breeds  of  Baby  Chicks,  Pe- 
nt Muscovy  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 
d  Mammoth  Bronze  Baby  Turkeys:  also 
celebrated  strain  of  Oregon-Corvallis 
hlte  Leghorns.  We  can  supply  pullets  of 
kinds  at  all  times;  also  Incubators  and 
ooders.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small  to 
solve  our  careful  attention.  Send  for  prices. 

REDWING  HATCHERY 
30  E.  Florence  Ave.       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
Ized  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
1  n  format  ion 
write     for  free 


ooklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry  Farm  & 
atchery.  Exeter,  Cal.  * 


I  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  the  best  flocks  in  the  val- 
fjt       ley.     Book   orders  early  for  a 
■      J    *V     certain    date.      Established  10 
ff  i  f    years.    36,000-egg  capacity.  Send 

51  EAST  SECOND  ST.       POMONA,  CAL 


[STING'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Again 
winning  highest  honors  Southern  Calffor- 
la  Poultry  Show.  Santa  Ana,  Cal..  Decem- 
•r  13-17.  6th  Cock,  2nd  Cockerel.  2nd,  4th. 
th  Hen.  1st,  3rd  Pullet.  1st,  2nd  Pen.  Best 
smale  in  show.  Color  and  shape  on  pullet, 
ol6r  on  hen  and  also  champion  hen  at  Jef- 
sraon  High  School  egg  laying  contest.  Stock 
nd  eggs.  Write  your  wants.  Fred  Keying, 
Lnahclm.  Cal. 


The  White  Leghorn 


JETTER  HATCHED  CHUCKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Our  well-href 
nicks,  hatched  under  Ideal  conditions,  wil- 
lake  producers  for  you.  Free  delivery  l>: 
arcel  post.    Write  for  prices. 

San  Diego  Co.  Hatchery 

U.   1,  San  Diego. 


BABY  CHICKS 
THAT  are  hatched  right  from  our  heavy 
aylng  strain  of  Ferris  and  Hollywood 
farm  White  Leghorns.  Our  prices  are 
igtat.  OAK  KNOLL.  POULTRY  RANCH, 
T.  E.  Blake,  Prop..   Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


VTHTE    LEGHORNS— Eggs    for  hatching 
our  specialty.      Produced   right,  selected 
igbt,  shipped  right.     100  per  cent  fertility 
uaranteed.  A  laying  strain  of  proven  merit 
'rices   very    reasonable.      Send   for  folder 
Secret  of  Success." 
CURTW  WHITE  LEGHORN  RANCH 
2.  Box  29.  Gardena.  Cal. 


JABT  CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS,  from 
Hoganlzed  hens,  well  mated.  White  and 
Srown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
lafa  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Write 
or  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
latchery,  Box  67-C,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


pABY    CBJTX.    LAYERS    ARE    PAYERS — 
Ours  pay.  Chlx  and  hatching  eggs  from 

  ens  tested  and  mated  for  egg  production. 

tt.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas — 
118.00  per  100.  White  Leghorns,  $14.00.  Den- 
on  Poultry  Yards.  Campbell,  Cal. 


rYHlTE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Pure-bred 
Imperial  laying  strain.  Baby  chicks,  36c 
hatching  eggs,  32.  from  vigorous,  hoganlzed 
lock.  Imperial  Valley  Hatchery,  El  Cen- 
ro,  Cal.  i 


J.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from 
our  own  well  selected  stock,  bred  to  lay. 
Wow  taking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Prices  on  request.  Gerlca  &  Sarlch,  Ft.  F. 
X  Box  tit.  Sonoma,  Cal. 


JPOULTRY^ 

BABY  CHICKS 

When  you  buy  baby  chicks  the 
big  thing  for  you  to  remember 
Is  QUALITY,  in  both  the  chick 
itself  and  the  parent  stock.  By 
investigating  you  will  find  that 
our  chicks  are  In  a  class  by 
themselves,  for  we  have  abso- 
lutely the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable to  produce  them  and 
very  high  class  stock  from  which  we  get 
our  eggs,  and  then,  too,  we  know  how  to 
handle  and  deliver  chicks.  We  are  hatching 
every  week,  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
that  will  lay.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
that  are  well  bred  and  will  produce.  Send 
for  our  circular  and  prices  and  order  im- 
mediately for  1922  delivery. 

Orange  County  Hatchery 

Santa  Ana.  Calif. 


Our  Prices  Are  Right  for 

SPRING  BABY  CHICKS 

And  you  cannot  beat  our  stock  anywhere 
In  the  State.    Why  not  write? 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

The  Laying  Strain 

Custom.  Hatch,  2c  Per  Egg 

We  have  the  capacity  for  you 

STEELE'S  EGG  RANCH 

Phone  Gardena  Exchange  692 
 Moneta.  California.  

FOR  SALE — WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
CHICKS  from  free  range  selected  hens 
mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels  from  200-287 
egg  trapnest  records.  May  and  June  prices, 
33.50  per  25;  $6.50  per  60;  $12.00  per  100. 
Special  prices  600  and  10001  lots.  Safe  ar- 
rival guaranteed;  you  pay  only  for  chix 
r^peived  alive  and  In  good  condition.  No 
money  in  advance;  pay  on  delivery.  Order 
now.  Est.  1898. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma,  Calif 

OLD  MISSION  STRAIN  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Noted  for 
quality,  vitality,  fecundity.  Win- 
ners of  highest  honors  at  recent 
shows.  Grand  matlngs  this  sea- 
son. A  setting  of  eggs  will  Im- 
prove your  flock.  Descriptive 
booklet  free.  ALBERT  SLY, 
1642  (D)  Middleton  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Blue   Andalusian  Chicks  from 
prize  winning  stock,  28c  and  32c.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch,  $2.50.   Our  Andaluslans 
are  real  money  makers.    They  lay  the  year 
around.    Chicks  from  our  eggs  are  not  re- 
lated, as  we  have  many  hundred  hens  scien- 
tifically,  selected  for  mating.    We  are  the 
largest  breeders  of  Andaluslans  In  America. 
BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY 
South  Main  Avenue,  Baldwin,  Calif. 

Phone  Baldwin  Park  1016.  


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years:  "that's  why" 
our  bird*  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log  tree.    Vodden's  Rockery.  Log  Gatos.  Cal. 


POULTRYMEN— SEND  EIGHT  two-cent 
stamps  for  special  three  months'  trial  for 
the  best  and  oldest  journal  in  the  West. 
The  articles  and  advertisements  are  of  ^pe- 
dal interest  to  the  poultry  breeders.  North- 
west Poultry  Journal,  224  Commercial  St., 
Salem,  Oregon.  _   


WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  the  season  of 
1922.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif.  


BABY  CHIX — White  Leghorns  (Tancreds), 
Golden  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas. Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  R. 
I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks  every 
week.    Enoch  Crews.  Seabrlght.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Rhode  Island  Red  hatching 
eggs,  heavy  laying,  big  dark  even  reds. 
$3.60  and  $5.00  fifteen  basket  packet,  de- 
livered parcel  post,  baby  chicks.  H.  E. 
Barber,  1235  Laurel  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlx  from  Peta- 
luma's  heaviest  producing  stock.  We  guar- 
antee safe  arrival.    Literature  on  request. 

PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
418  Sixth  St.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route 
2,  Box  306,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  carefully 
selected,  heavy  laying  stocks.  Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  live,  strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
ANDERSON'S  HATCHERY.   Modesto.  Calif. 


J3ABTY  CHICKS— Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns, Hoganlzed.    No  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged  for.     Schellvllle  Hatchery,  Schell- 
vllle.  Sonoma,  Cal.  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Cllix  from 
our  own  Bred-to-lay  stock.    Now  booking 
for  March  to  June  delivery.    Model  Poultry 
Farm,  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning,  Calif. 


ANCONA  EGGS.    California's  best  stock,  15 
eggs,  $2:  30  eggs,  $3.60.    W.  D.  Rose,  El 
Monte,  Cal.   . 

YEARLING  —  Light     Brahma  cockerels. 

Cheap.  Prize  and  utility.  $5  up.  Vail,  764 
Del  Monte,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


WHY  not  have  the  very 
best  Baby  Chicks  that 
money  can  buy.  We  have 
them,  also  ducklings  and 
baby  turkeya  Incubators, 
brooders,  pullets,  feeds, 
remedies  and  all  sup- 
plies.   Send  for  price  list. 

PIONEER  HATCHERY 

Phone  61635 

320  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  — Start 
right  with  the  BEST 
— the  only  kind  we 
hatch.  All  varieties 
each  week.  Ducklings, 
turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Incubators,  brood  ers, 
supplies  of  all  kinds.    Send  for  price  list. 

FANCIER'S  EXCHANGE, 

 640  South  Main,  Los  Angeles 


S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from 
tarpnested  Tancred  and  Tom  Barron 
roosters.  Their  mothers  have  an  egg  record 
of  close  to  300  per  year.  We  guarantee 
safe  arrlvlal  and  full  count.  16  years  ship- 
pers of  baby  chicks.  Literature  and  prices 
on  requect.  Booking  orders  NOW  for  FALL 
and  SPRING  of  1922.  HICKS  ELECTRIC 
JUBILEE  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Route  2,  Box  22. 


BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS— Hoganlzed  White 
Leghorns  (none  better).  Brown  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  Anconas,  Black  Min- 
orcas and  Blue  Andaluslans,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Free  folder.  Order  early. 
McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Rt.  1,  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose.  Calif. 
PRIZE  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS — Write  for 
circular.  H.  E.  Belcher,  330  EdeeWare 
Road.  Los  Angeles. 

WHITE  W YANDOTTES,  extra  fine  pen,  $5; 

others  $3  setting.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS, 
high  class  stock,  $3.50  setting.  GOLDEN 
CAMPINES  AND  LAKENVELDERS  from 
best  yards  In  America.  Mature  early,  heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs,  $6  setting.  Anconas, 
$2.50   setting.  Postpaid. 

J.  B.  CRAWFORD. 
Route  2.  Compton.  California. 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 
NOW.  APRIL  AND  MAY  DELIVERY. 
ROCKS.  REDS  AND  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS. ALL  HATCHED  FROM  OUR  OWN 
STOCK.  MATURE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE.  E. 
A  FISCHER  POULTRY  RANCH.  B"ELL- 
VERNON  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  COMPTON, 
CAL.     PHONE  COMPTON  132.  

THE  MIS. VI ON  HATCHERY 
Barred   and   White   Plymouth   Rocks.  R. 
I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn   baby  chicks.     HATCHING  EGGS, 
quality  high,  price  low,  circular  free. 

MISSION  HATCHERY. 
Box   7  Campbell.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  Shell  to 
Market."  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrymen ;  on  applica- 
tion to  COULSON  COMPANY,  Petaluma. 
Oal. 


LIGHT  Brahmas  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Famous  strains.  Eggs,  30  for  $5,  express 
paid  in  California  and  Oregon.  T.  H.  Brown, 
Box  204,  Dunsmulr,  Calif.  

WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Trapnested 
stock.   Booking  orders  for  now  and  future 
delivery.    Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunny- 
vale,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  the  best 
all    purpose   fowl.     Hatching   eggs,  $3.50 
per  15.     A.  Adderly,  3546  Herman  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

ANCONAS — Hens,  $15  per  dozen,  with  cock- 
erel. $17.50.    Send  crate  with  order.  A. 
S.   Wilkinson.  Winton.  Calif.  

HOGANIZED    Rhode   Island   Red   eggs  for 
hatching.   $2  for  15.   $5  for  $50'.   Mrs.  T. 
Beechlng,  1578  W.  46th  St. .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BLACK  Leghorns.  Silver  CamplnesA  Beauty 
and   utility   eggs.    $2.00   per   16.     A.  C. 
Hayes,  Cupertino,  Cal. 

WANTED — Guinea  eggs  for  setting.    R.  W. 
Mossman,  Antloch.  Calif. 

BIRDS,  DOGS.  PET  ANIMALS 

DOG  OWNERS  TEXT  BOOK  FREE.  An 
expert  guide  for  dog  owners  on  proper 
trnlning.  feeding  and  care  of  dogs.  Sent 
free  with  3  months  subscription  to  Sports- 
man's Digest.  Send  25  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  today.  Sportsman's  Digest,  313 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  smoking  or  chewing.    5  lbs.. 

$1.60;  10  lbs.,  $2.50.  Valuable  Formula. 
Smoking.  5  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pigeon  Roost,  Se- 
dalla.  Ky. 

"taIcid^r^yTTu^drIesIin^ 

FI'RS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies    mounted.      H.   F.   Lorquln,  860 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


JTURKEYS^ 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  Is  in  the  strain. 
One  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
pounds  of  meat  to  market  in  all  his  get 
the  first  year;  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 

GOLD  NUGGET*  STRAIN 

J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator 
Won  at  California's  two  geratest  shows. 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeya, 
California  State  Fair,  1920,  against  66  of 
the  State's  best  turkeys;  also  every  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes 
at  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920. 

UNEQUALED  RECORD 

Toms  and  hens  for  sale;  a  few  high  class 
exhibitoin  toms  to  win  In  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.  Book  orders  early  for  January 
and  February  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMFORD, 

607  East  Third  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TURKEYS— Pure  bred  giant  bronze.  Four 
famous   Madison   Square   Garden  winners 

heading  this  season's  flocks: 

GOLDBANK  VIII,  grand  champion  40-lb. 

yearling  cock  1921. 

GOLDBANK  BOY   (his  son)— First  prize 

cockerel  1921. 

GOLDBANK  KING,  first  prize  cockerel 
1922  (grandson  GOLDBANK  VIII  and  eon  of 
GOLDBANK  IX,  this  year's  champion  first 
prize  yearling). 

COPPER  KING'S  BOY,  third  prize  cock- 
erel 1922,  and 

COPPER  KING,  JR.,  being  grandson  and 
son  respectively  of  famous  COPPER  KING 
V,  grand  champion  of  1919,  that  weighed 
38  lbs.  as  a  yearling.  All  mated  to  20-lb. 
hens.     Eggs  In  season;  prices  reasonable. 

Bronze  King  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  88-A, 
Merced,  Cal.  

HART'S  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Strong, 
vigorous  young  toms,  ready  for  service, 
20  to  27  pounds  each,  at  $12,  $16  and  $18 
each.  No  hens.  Eggs,  $5  per  12,  $18  per 
60,  $35  per  100.  Send  for  circular.  Albert 

M.  Hart,  Clements,  California.  

SPENCER  TURKENS — New  turkey-chicken 
fowl,    hardiest,    more    eggs,    more  meat. 
Photo  booklet  free.  Spencer,  9  Case  street. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

BRONZE  turkey   eggs   also   herding  Collie 
dogs.      45,000    acre    range.      San  Miguel, 
Cal.     Good  opportunity  for  turkey  raisers 
with  small  capital.     John  G.  Mee. 

GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  geese,  either  sex, 
$5.  Eggs,  35c  each.  Very  extra.  75c.  Fawn 
White  Indian  Runner,  White  Muscovy.  Pekln 
Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  dozen.  Partridge 
Cochin  eggs.  $4  for  15.  Light  Brahmas,  $3 
for  15.  Silver  Wyandottes,  $2.50  for  13. 
Bronze  turkey  eggs.  \  Giant,  35c  each. 
Mokelumne  Poultry  Ranch,   Lockeford.  Cal. 

PLACE  your  orders  with  us.  We  give  you 
a  money-back  guarantee  on  our  pure-bred 
stock  of  Toulouse  geese  eggs,  $2.40  per  6. 
Mammoth  bronze  turkey  eggs,  $4  set  10; 
rate  on  lots.  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  $5  per  50. 
100  per  cent  fertility.  Herrick,  141  Bellevue 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALDWELL'S   white   Muscovy  (Quackless) 
Ducks,  win,  weigh,  lay~a.nd  pay.  Largest 
breeders.     Free    circular.     Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch,  Box  274,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

RABBITL-AiiP_£iG^°^lL 

REAL  RABBITS 

All  Breeds 
Guaranteed  Stock 
Raised  Right 
Kept  Right 
Prices  Right 

RABBIT  FARM 

3723  Moneta  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Flemish  Giants.  All 
ages.  Breeders,  13  lbs.  up.  Money  back 
guarantee.  No  profiteering.  Correspondence 
a  pleasure.  Thos.  W.  Frederick,  129  W. 
6th  St..  Long  Beach.  Cal.   . 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  black,  steel  gray 
and  grey  Flemish  giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks.     No  fancy  prices.     Mike  Dltzel,  936 
Maple,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE: — Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab   plant   in    California.     Address,  T. 
E.  Berry,  Rt.  2,  Box  114,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

FOR   SALE — Carneaux  pigeons,   real  squab 
raisers,  $5  pair.  Palms  Squab  Bahxh,  Rte 
2,  Box  114,  Inglewood,  Cal.  ■  '-'    X.  nrto 

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS— No  fancy 
prices.    Mrs.  T.   Beechlng,   1678   W.  46th 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  \ 

OUINEA   PIGS  for  sale;  all   colors;  prices 
right.    Also  will  buy.   Write  J.  E.  LOVE, 
1013  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

FOR   SALE — Solid   red   and   golden  Agouti 
Guinea    Pigs.    Cheap.    Mike    Dltzel,  936 
Maple,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Every  page 

Has  a  garden  idea 


It  pays  to  depend  upon  the  1922  C.  C.  Morse  Garden  Guide.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  is  full  of  valuable  planting  and  growing  information,  both  old  and 
new.   Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

MORSE'S  TESTED  SEEDS 
Headquarters  for 
Alfalfa  Clovers  Sorghums 

Corn  Grasses 
Vegetable,  flower  and  seeds  of  every  description. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  seeds  for  growing  vegetables  for  canning  and  mar- 
keting purposes.  Seeds  that  are  specially  selected,  true  to  type,  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  tomato,  San  Jose  Canner;  Tomato,  Re-Selected 
Stone;  Celery,  Golden  Self -blanching;  Spinach,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  quantities,  before 
buying  elsewhere. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

729  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POSURE  CAUSES 
HEUMATISM  .  .  . 


Rheumatism 
Remedy 


£5!fi_ »5.°o 


But  no  one  can  avoid  exposure — or 
cares  to  avoid  it  What's  the  use  of  liv- 
ing If  you  cannot  enjoy  life?  Are  you  seriously 
afflicted  with  Rheumatism  —  those  crawling, 
creeping  twinges  of  rheumatic  pain  that  won't 
let  you  sleep  at  night  or  rest  by  day? 

Would  It  be  worth  $6  to  you  to  be  entirely  re- 
lieved of  this  pain?  We  have  a  remedy,  for  ex- 
ternal application,  that  has  proved  so  successful 
In  numberless  cases,  and  we  have  so  many  testi- 
monials, that  we  will  guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
In  the  event  you  are  not  satisfied. 

We  will  not  give  you  this  remedy  FREE,  or  give  you  s  FREE 
trial;  and.  If  you  really  want  to  be  cured,  you  do  not  want  a 
free  reu.vdy — you  are  willing  to  pay  for  relief. 

Colllna  Bemedy  for  Rheumatism  will  cost  you  J5  a  bottle,  with 
our  absolute  guarantee  of  money  refunded  in  case  It  fails.  We 
are  financially  responsible.  «o  you  run  no  rtak  whatever.  We  will 
ship  a  bottle,  charges  prepaid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
money  order,  check  or  currency  for  $5,  or  will  forward  C  O.  D. 
If  preferred.    Order  today. 

Collim1  Remedy  Co. 

704Loew State  Building 

  LOS  ANGELES  CALIF.  


PLANT 


RHUBARB 


Wagner's  Giant  Winter  Rhubarb  and  all  varieties  of  Berries.  Also  a  general  line 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.    Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY 

(J.  B.   Wagner  It  Son) 

1550  East  Villa  Street  PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA. 


MfesGIRIS 

eifWork  and  Plau> 


City  Artist  Gets  a  "Panning*" 


Here  Are  the  Winners 

Fint  Prize   $2.00 

Mary  Frances  Maion,  age  10, 
grade  A-5,  Tujunga  School,  Rt. 
A,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 

Second  Prize    .$1.00 

Richard  Robusteli,   age    14,  7th 
grade,  Midland,  Oregon. 

Third  Prize   $  .50 

Raymond  Vincent  Johnson,  age 
7,  2nd  grade,  Box  6,  Rocklin, 
Cal. 

GRACIOUS,  how  the  boys  and  girls 
did  laugh  over  the  comical  mis- 
takes of  the  city  artist  who  tried 
to  draw  a  country  scene!  He  Is  a  very 
talented  and  popular  artist,  but  we  fear 
we  shall  have  to  send  him  on  a  trip 
to  the  country  before  we  allow  him  to 
draw  any  more  such  pictures.  Here  are 
some  of  the  mistakes  our  boys  and  girls 
discovered  In  his  drawing  reproduced 
herewith: 

(1)  The  alfalfa  seed  should  be  kept  dry, 
not  moist.  (2)  The  man  scarcely  could  carry 
a  sack  of  seed  so  easily ;  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  put  It  on  his  shoulder-  TO  ™ 
"gopher"  Is  a  squirrel.  (4)  The  squlr-Tel 
would  not  be  likely  to  climb  Into  an  orange 
tree  (5)  The  baby  probably  would  not  be 
dressed  in  half  socks  and  patent  leather 
pumps  while  In  the  field  with  his  daddy. 
(6)  Potatoes  are  not  set  out.  jut  are  grown 
bv  planting  "seed,"  or  pieces  of  the  Potato 
Itself  (7)  The  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be 
planting  potatoes  would  be  more  likely  to 
wear  overalls  and  an  old  hat  Instead  of  a 
white  shirt  with  cuff  links,  a  new  hat  and 
oxfords  (8)  Potatoes  probably  wouldn  t  be 
planted  In  a  hay  field,  anyway.  (9)  The  hen 
Is  not  likely  to  swim  like  a  duck.  (10) 
There  are  too  many  seasons.  Potato  plant- 
ing, having,  discing  and  seeding  of  alfalfa 
do  not  "usually  take  place  all  at  the  same 
time,  especially  at  the  season  when  fruit  is 
ready  for  harvest.  (11)  It  Is  unlikely  that 
a  disc  would  be  used  In  a  hay  field  (unless 
set  straight),  especially  while  harvesting 
the  hay  (12)  One  light  team  could  not  han- 
dle a  heavy  disc-harrow.  (13)  The  discs 
are  turned  backwards,  and  the  levers  are 
In  the  wrong  position.-  (14)  There  seems 
to  be  no  clevis  or  chain  connecting  the 
double-trees  with  the  disc,  and  the  single- 
trees are  not  properly  made.  (15)  The  horse 
on  the  hav  cart  has  cloven  hoofs  like  a 
cow.  (16)  His  collar  Is  upside  down.  (17) 
He  haB  no  reins  or  tugs.  (18)  It  is  un- 
likely that  a  big  stack  of  hay  would  be 
buUt  from  a  two-wheeled  cart :  the  man 
probably  would  use  a  large  wagon  with  a 
hav-rack.  (10)  The  handle  of  the  pitch- 
fork is  not  complete.  (20)  The  man  who  Is 
unloading  the  hay  should  have  driven  along- 
side of  the  stack  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
end.  (21)  The  hay  stack  seems  too  high 
for  the  man  to  throw  hay  upon.  (22)  The 
harness  of  the  horse  on  the  hay  cart  Is  so 
Incomplete  that  there  Is  not  even  a  support 
for  the  shafts.  (»3)  The  harness  of  the 
team  also  is  incomplete. 

Not  one  of  the  boys  and  girls  discov- 
ered ALL  of  these  mistakes.  Therefore 
the  Judges  made  the  awards  on  the 
basis  of  age,  neatness,  originality  and 


other  factors,  as  well  as  the  number 

points. 

But  what  of  all  the  others  who 
such  painstaking  letters?  The 
was  so  pleased  with  the  resp~ 
the  boys  and  girls  that  he  decl 
send  a  THRIFT  STAMP  to  each 
who  received  honorable  mention 
the  judges.  And  here  are  their  n~ 
Is  yours  among  them?  If  so,  you 
look  for  a  personal  letter  from 
Knollin,  enclosing  your  thrift  a  Lam 

The  Following  Were  Awar 
Honorable  Mention 

Ruth  Parker,  Lorn  a  Linda.  Cal. ; 
Wylle,   Maricopa.   Cal. ;   Lois  Flsrlut, 
bastopol.  Cal. :  Marie  Drlscoll,  Bell, 
Myrtle   M.    Davis,    Hillside.   Ariz. ; 
Thorstrom,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. ;  Ida  T~ 
Escalon,  Cal.  ;  Florence  Prendergast, 
llngame,  Cal. ;  Richard  Wlleman, 
•jriel,  Cal. ;  Viola  Link,  Anaheim,  Cal.; 
M.  Lolaz,  Freshwater,  Cal. :  Celia  I. 
Santa  Margarita,  Cal.  :  Esther  Pearl 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  ;*Vera  Bryan,  Fate, 
Edith  Llchty,  Sllverton,  Ore. ;  Jas.  Kn 
sky.  PeEII.  Wash. ;  Ethel  M.  Gladson, 
tralia,    Wash.  :    Magdalen  Walienta, 
Dim.  Minn.;  Dorle  Llttlejohn,  Teha 
Cal. ;  Beatrice  Prine,  Maxwell,  Cal. 
Stahlman.  Newman.  Cal. ;  Thos.  Robe" 
Pleyto,  Cal. ;  Warren  Murphy,  Vlsalla, 
Robert  Murphy,  Vlaalla,  Cal. ;  Alice 
ttnl,  Reno,  Nev.  :  Lula  Kate  Lamb, 
Texas;  Marquis  Casassa,  Santa  Rosa, 
George  Ralle,  Jr.,   Jefferson,   Ore. : 
Koop,  8hafter,  Cal. ;  Anna  Laura  Mc 
aid,  Llanada.  Cal.;  Lloyd  A.  Conway, 
Cal. :  Blrton   neath.  Gates,  Ore. : 
Chamberlain.  Toledo,  Ore.;  Ruth  WhI 
San  Fernando.  Cal. :  Evelyn  Ramsey, 
Rosa,    Cal. ;    Theodora    Trask,  West 
Cal. ;  Herbert  Eltzen,  Dinuba,  Cal. 
Stevens,  Vernal  Is,  Cal. ;  Viola  Stevens, 
nails,  Cal. ;  Brenton  G.  Stewart, 
Cal. ;  Thomas  Graves,  Sheridan,  Ore. 
Sandahl,  Anbum,  Cal. :  Dexter  Pendl 
Waldport,  Ore. ;  Dorothy  Martin,  Le 
Cal.  ;  Mary  Ann  Davy,  OJal,  Cal. 

Next  month  we  shall  announce 
interesting  new  contest.  Watch  for 
feature  in  the  May  number,  as  well 
some  other  surprises  for  the  boys 
girls.     We  congratulate  the  win 
and  all  we  can  say  to  those  who  w 
not  so  successful  is  "Better  luck  n 
time." 


Frait  on  a  TLoiasanc!  Hills 


(Continued 

is  Vacavllle  and  sometimes  Hood  that 
wins,  but  the  Placer  people  win  as 
often  as  any  and  get  away  with  the 
usual  $100  which  is  paid  in  the  Eastern 
auctions  for  the  first  box  of  the  season. 
GREAT  NURSERY  CENTER 

In  addition  to  growing  fruits.  Placer 
County  occupies  a  decidedly  important 
place  in  the  tree  nursery  industry  of 
California.  Newcastle  is  the  home 
town  of  J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  recent  presi- 
dent of  the  .  California  Nurserymen's 
Association  and  the  man  who  launched 
the  "Bergtholdt  plan"  of  advertising 
California  fruits.  Bergtholdt's  com- 
pany however,  is  not  the  only  one  oper- 
ating in  the  district.  Trees  from  Placer 
go  to  all  parts  of  California  for  the 
stocking  of  new  orchards  and  to  other 
Pacific  Coast  States  as  well. 

As  is  true  with  many  other  of  the 
best  orchard  districts  of  California,  it 


From  Page  6) 

must  be  admitted  that  the  plan 
leasing  on  crop  shares  to  Orientals 
obtained  a  strong  foothold  there, 
few  seasons  ago  I  wan  told  by  a  sto 
keeper  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
district  that  90  per  cent  of  the  ore"" 
In  his  vicinity  were  farmed  by  Jap 
ese. 

THE  YELLOW  PERIL 

The  Placer  people  have  taken  h 
of  this  matter,  however,  and,  throu 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
Its  headquarters  at  Auburn,  ha 
adopted  the  "Placer  Plan"  of  suba 
tutlng  white  tenants  for  Japanese.  U 
der  this  plan  much  already  has 
accomplished  toward  transferring 
fruit  Industry  back  to  the  white 

Marketing  of  the  Placer  County  fruit 
la  accomplished  largely  through  tbe  big 
pn riles  operating  as  a  unit  In  the  Callfo 
Fruit  Distributors,  California  Orchard  C 
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Inc,  and  California  Fruit  Growers' 
nange.    These  organizations  have  their 
headquarters  111  Sacramento,  which 
the  deciduous  fruit  Industry  what  Los 
eles  is  to  the  citrus.    The  fruit  goes  in 
_erator  cars,  some  of  them  "tramps" 
ad  others  sold  before  they  start. 

THE  "TRAMP"  SHIPMENTS 
,  The  "tramp"  cars  are  started  in  the  gcn- 
Iral  direction  of  New  York  City  and  whether 
Lr  not  taey  reach  their  destination  depends 
In  the  market  from  day  to  day. 
I  A  man  in  Sacramento  has  a  "line  on" 
these  cars  quite  as  effectively  as  a  general 
keeps  In  touch  with  his  various  battalions, 
Ind  the  "tramp"  car  that  reaches  Omaha 
'■%  diverted  to  any  market  that  seems  best. 
.  This  fruit  Is  sold  at  auction  to  the  hlgh- 
lat  bidder  and  goes  into  the  channels  of 
'"tie  through  the  push  cart  and  grocery 
r-  direct  to  the  big  hotels  through  commis- 
lion  houses  specializing  in  this  trade. 
I  Placer's  hills  are  hiding  places  for  Inter- 
esting things  galore.  One  may  travel 
through  the  crooked  lanes  a  dozen  times  and 
fcnly  brush  the  surface  of  romance.  On 
line  of  the  back  roads  you  will  find  the 
combination  fruit  and  poultry  farm  of  Le- 
land  Fobes,  former  teacher  of  the  piano, 
"vho  has  made  chickens  nay  marvelously  and 
'Uo  is  growing  fruit.  Fobes  is  the  inventor 
'he  now  well-known  Fobes  poultry  house 
.  the  Fobes  method  of  pressing  hens  to 
nost  production — but  that  Is  another 
ory. 

BEAUTIFUL  ESTATES 
-  On  another  back  road  you  will  come  upon 
toe  little  estate  of  Francisco  Frazoni,  to- 
tally known  as  the  "Italian  Count."  Fra- 
tonl  is  a  man  of  delightful  personality,  vis- 
ion and  energy.  He  has  reclaimed  an  old 
T>Ilve  grove  that  was  planted  out  in  the 
brush  years  back  and  has  solved  his  labor 
problem  by  inducing  his  own  countrymen 
to  come  and  settle  on  little  places  near  him. 
Borne  day  I  want  to  tell  what  Frazoni  is 
Jloing  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  a  steady 
■abor  supply  for  California  orchards,  but 
f  hat.  too.  Is  another  sory. 

The  nirdsall  olive  grove  at  Auburn  Is  a 
ommerclal  venture  of  rare  scenic  beauty 
Tie  trees  may  be  seen  from  the  train  as 
ae  passes  through  Auburn,  swelling  up  to 
be  top  of  Aeolian  Heights  where  Harold 
Faldo,  the  new  California  novelist  does 
his  work.    This  is  the  home,  too,  of'  .Tack- 
fcon  Gregory,  another  successful  California 
novelist. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  FARMS 
The  old  J.  Parker  Whitney  Farm,  a  land- 
mark of  the  day  when  the  English  colonv 
was  first  established  In  Placer  County,  the 
rine,  profitable  fruit  farm  of  John  L.  Nagle 
llca.rwtlip  old  Rattlesnake  Bridge  and  the  de- 
lightful mountain  home  of  Ellis  Franklin  a 
Blrector  of  the  State  Agricultural  Societv 
WW^Welmer.^  are  other  places  well  worth 

1^   STORY  OF  CO-OPERATION 

U.^?"e*  tbil  *ItlS.\e  ha8  been  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  Placer  County's  fruit  in- 

E?»Si,7'  11  really.  ls  a  storv  of  co-operation 
ESlture1  a  manufacturmK  Industry  and  agrl- 

L  J£00i. often  manufacturing  or  mining,  or 
fnre'  ST.f  h°me  ,tot0  conf"<*  "'1th  agricul- 
ture' «f2" »  her,e's  a  case  of  true  co-opera- 
th«  -S  f.  rt-  wlth  Power  development  and 
E?  h«nrtanC™fDt,  °'  a«rlcuiture  Kolng  hand 
-„.iandi  Thls  ls  88  11  should  be  In  this 
f./^l,?/,  °iurs— 8  true-  work-together  spirit 
Wmpllfied  In  material  things. 

Lit.,  .    ut  Power  development  Placer's  fruit 
rW?t* "ZJ™^  s\iU  1x1  >n  the  lnfant  stage 
t^li1  pow.cr  development  it  has  spread  to 
tZZZl  !  thousand  hllU.    Water,  the  willing 
KJ7„a.nt  of,.lhe.  Ca'l'ornla  farmer,  here  pro- 

*m%.  Tea  Lh  ln.  mai,y  forms-  For;  Si  a™- 

lSl!.Ho  isV>.th?i.  e.lecirlc  Power  and  the  train 

Ka1.ce  In  WJi  H  ,has  mad0  nossi,,le  an  ad 

Im  to  ftnn  «?,  !!es  trom  IIttle  or  n°tIJ- 
'ag  to  fsvo  or  $400  an  acre. 

Irrigation  Equipment  Association 

N  event  of  Interest  to  all  irrigating 
farmers   occurred  at   Fresno,  on 
(arch  11,  when  the  Western  Irrigation 
equipment  Association  held  a  meeting, 
attended  by  members  from  all  parts  of 
■the  State.    Plans  were  adopted  for  as- 
sisting users  and  prospective  users  of 
■irrigation  equipment  to  secure  greater 
lerficiency  In  operating  and  selecting 
Ithe  proper  equipment  for  their  needs. 
Ibtandardization       of  specifications 
iwhich  could  be  more  easily  understood, 

■  was  one  proposed  reform. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  better 

■  display  of  irrigation  equipment  at  the 
Ivarious  fairs  and  shows. 

I  iA.  c«rtl(lca'e  'or  members  was  adopted, 
■with  the  Idea  of  familiarizing  purchasers  of 

■  equipment  with  the  Association,  and  assur- 

■  liux  them,  through  their  dealings  with  mem- 
leers,  of  service  and  satisfaction. 

A  The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  Presi- 
dent, C.  A.  Utley,  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 

■  Sacramento;  vice  president,  Davis  J.  Cenant, 
lw*Jjern  Well  Works,  San  Jose:  secretary, 
IP.  H.  Marlette,  Commercial  Engine  Co.,  Los 
lAngeles;   treasurer,    C.   P.   Zlmansky,  Price 

■  Pump  and  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Ex- 
lecutlve  Committee:   J.   J.    Merrltt,  Merrltt 

■  Co.,  Sacramento:  W.  P.  Blackburn.  (Price 
IP.  Co.  distributor)  Delano;  W.  F.  Sanders. 

■  Wilson.  Oram  and  Sanders,  Vlsalla;  C.  P. 
INlttlnger,  Fairbanks  Morse  Co.   San  Fran- 

■  Cisco;  Joseph  L.  Lawrence,  Herzog  Elect. 
I  Eng.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  J.  T.  F.  Clark, 
J  dealer,  Saucer. 


For  Lighting 


For  Cooking 


For  Ironing 
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For  Water  Heating 


A  Gas  Well  On  Your  Farm! 

'j.HAT'S  precisely  what  you  can  have  ment  in  short  period  of  time.'  The  gas 

—  with  a  Colt  Lighting-and-Cook-  is  yours  at  the  twist  of  fingers.  And 

ing  Plantl    Artificial  gas  that  pro-  carbide  is  readily  obtainable  from  ware- 

duces  the  most  marvelous  light  known  houses  at  all  convenient  points.  There 

to  science — a  light  many  times  brighter  is  no  waste.    Even  the  residue  makes 

than  that  given  by  gas  as  used  by  city-  excellent  fertilizer  and  whitewash. 

'  folk;  a  light  so  near  to  sunlight  it  has  Easily  installed,  and  the  cost  is  aston- 

coaxed  hens  into  laying  and  vegetables  ishingly  reasonable, 
into  sprouting.  ... 

Gas  that  make,  the  hottest  of  cook-  More  J*1™*41'™.  HaVC 

ing  flames — boils  coffee  in  four  minutes  Own  Gas  Well 

ty  ■£\WatJ?-  £°  c,ean  yo"ca"  lraW  Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  is  not  a 

a  silk  handkerchief  acrpss  the  bottom  new.fangle6d>  un\ried  idea,  the  dream 

ota  pan  and  not  soil  it.  woooorwmie  of  a  visio~  You  will  find  it  on  more 

burning.   No  matches  necessary  to  ig-  than  341  000  farms  ^  country  ^ 

e  tates.    Owners  are  enthusiastic  about 

Gas  for  lighting  home,  barn,  drive-  it.    It  makes  their  home  stand  out  in 

way  and  outbuildings.  the  community.  It  makes  it  more  val- 

Gas  for  cooking.  uable,  more  cheerfuPand  more  com- 

.      .  fortable.    It  drives  out  the  sweltering 

Gas  for  ironing.  coai  range — the  dangerous,  messy  oil 

Gas  for  water-heating.  lamp  that  imperils  eyesight  and  home. 

THIS  gas  is  Carbide  gas,  and  the  Chases  drudgery.  Brings  sunlight  wher- 

simple  Colt  machine  makes  it  for  you  ever  wanted. 

o^rwh^oTn^T  Marts'  £d  Get  Full  Facts-Mail  Coupon 

shuts  off  supply  automatically.  You  will  want  a  Colt  "Gas  Well"  once 

»  r  n,       0.      <•       t^.  «  y°u  are  told  the  full  story  of  the  joy, 

Colt  Plant  Simplicity  Itself  comfort  and  convenience  it  brings— 

The  Colt  generates  this  wonderful  gas  the  utter  simplicity  and  do-the-work- 

by  mixing  carbide  with  plain,  ordinary  itself  operation  of  the  machine.  Mail 

water.    It  does  all  the  work  itself —  the  coupon  below.   It  will  bring  you  a 

there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  wonderful  and  amazing  story.  Send  it 

No  expensive  unit  requiring  replace-  today — NOW. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY  / 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  A  / 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide        ^p'   /  j  B  COLT 
Lighting-and-Ccoking  Plants  in  the  W orld        <      /    COMPAN  Y 

C^  /    3 1  East  42nd  St. 
4^*    /  New  York 

—  rcr  / 

^^fm  V*>    /      Please  supply  me 

^^gw  ,/    without  obligation,  full 

^S^k  m       m  .V?*   .      facts  on  the  Colt  Lighting 

m   m  mj  <\N  ^      and  Cooking  System. 

^ '  &  <' 

^  ^  /  NAME  

CARBIDE  LIGHTING-  / 

AND-COOKING  /'  T0WN 

PLANTS  / 

/  STATE   
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What 
do  you 
think? 


OLD  THEORIES  STRAPPED 

(1)  Is  green  feed  for  poultry  unnecessary? 

(2)  Are  laying  hens  better  off  without  yard  space? 

(3)  Is  the  use  of  grit  in  the  poultry  yard  superfluous? 

(4)  Can  the  moult  be  so  controlled  as  to  sustain 
egg- production? 

(5)  Is  the  "Hogan"  system  a  fallacy? 

(6)  1  Is  line-breeding  necessary? 

(7)  Has  the  White  Leghorn  lost  Its  reputation  to 
the  dual-purpose  breeds? 


These  questions  are  an- 
swered in  a  startling  man- 
ner by  V.  O.  Hansen. 
Whether  other  poultrymen 
agree  with  him  or  not,  it's 
a  "cinch"  his  assertions  will 
start  some  arguments! 
Watch  for  his  article  in  the 
May  number. 
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Remarkable  Strides  in  Rhubarb 
Growing 

THE  rhubarb  industry  is  assuming 
Increasingly  large  proportions  in 
California.  Some  500  acres  are  de- 
voted to  this  crop  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

To  Southern  California  growers,  in 
fact,  is  given  the  credit  for  develop- 
ing the  principal  market  varieties  now 
grown  on  the  Coast. 

Yet,  despite  the  high  quality  of  these 
varieties,  a  new  and  amazing  type 
promises  to  displace  them.  It  is  being 
sold  for  commercial  planting  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Panama." 

It  was  originated  by  J.  B.  Wagner, 
a  rhubarb  specialist,  of  Pasadena,  as 
the  result  of  nearly  15  years'  work  in 
hybridization  and  selection. 

Not  only  does  it  grow  all  winter, 
but  also  it  is  said  to  yield  two  to 
three  times  more  than  any  other  rhu- 
barb grown.  The  stalks  are  very  long, 
yet  succulent  and  free  from  fiber.  It 
is  said  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
acid,  and  therefore,  requires  less  sugar 
than  others,  and  in  many  cases  it  need 
not  be  peeled  for  cooking. 

Mr.  Wagner  in  describing  his  own 
experiments  with  the  rhubarb  said:  "In 
May,  1920,  we  planted  an  experimental 
plot  to  the  Panama  variety.  In  March. 
1921  (ten  months  later),  we  picked  from 
these  plants  at  the  rate  of  7  pounds 
per  plant,  on  an  acre  average.  At  that 
time  the  price  was  J  cents  a  pound. 
Several  thousand  plants  are  grown  on 
an  acre.  The  largest  amount  I  have 
picked  at  one  time  from  one  plant  was 
GO  pounds,  and  this  plant  was  5  years 
•Id.  Once  established,  the  rhubarb  will 
yield  the  year  'round  for  fifteen  years 
or  more." 

Associated  with  Mr.  Wagner  in  his 
work  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
the  plants  to  supply  the  increasing  de- 
mand, is  his  son,  A.  V.  Wagner,  also  a 
widely-known  nurseryman  and  plant 
breeder. 
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(Continued  From  Fage  27) 

and  that  as  a  result  the  market  gradually 
will  settle  back  to  normal.  In  contrast,  a 
Napa  County  correspondent  expressed  the 
belief  that  prohibition  will  not  effect  the 
future  market  one  way  or  the  other  because 
better  methods  of  reaching  the  consumers 
are  about  to  be  launched ;  he  predicted  that 
even  though  prices  dropped  somewhat,  the 
market  would  continue  firm. 

(12)  IF  PROHIBITION  SHOULD  BE 
MORE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED,  DO 
YOU  THINK  IT  WOULD  SO  AFFECT 
HOME     MANUFACTURE  OF 


LIQUORS   AS   TO    DEPRESS  THE 
MARKET? 

The  majority  expressed  the  opinion  that 
more  strict  enforcement  would  depress,  if 
not  destroy,  the  wine  grape  industry,  es- 
pecially If  enforced  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
renting  the  home  manufacture  of  wine.  A 
few  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  more  strict 
enforcement  would  hare  any  effect,  while 
one  opined  it  might  serve  to  make  the  mar- 
ket better. 

(13)  IF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
LIGHT  WINES  SHOULD  AGAIN  BE- 
COME LEGALIZED,  WHAT  EFFECT 
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GIANT  PANAMA  RHIBARB 

J.  B.  Wagner,  originator  of  the  giant  rhubarb, 
U  shown  at  the  left,  measuring  with  his  too 
A.  V.  Wagner,  the  breadth  of  a  single  plant 

I  Illustration.   Courtesy   Germain   Seed  Co.) 


Raise  Cavies  (Guinea  Pigs)  for  Us 

Make  $10.00  per  day  during 
spare  time  in  your  back  yard! 


We  cater  to  the 
meat  trade  only 
and  produce  the 
Genor  Giant 
Strain  for  that 
purpose. 


The  U.  S.  Government  Bulletin  No.  585,  physicians  and  epi- 
cures highly  recommend  them  for  food.  They  pay  better  than 
poultry,  require  one-tenth  the  space  and  are  practically  im- 
mune from  disease.  Our  stock  is  inspected  and  guaranteed. 
We  buy  back  all  your  surplus  stock  regardless  of  season 
or  weather. 

Write  to  the  Secretaries  of  Pet  Stock  Associations  in  this 
section  as  to  our  dependability.  Send  10c  for  copy  of  our 
book,  Cavy  Pointers  for  the  Beginner,  with  copy  of  our  Buy- 
Back  Plan,  the  fairest  written. 

The  Genor  Cavy  Co. 

5551  Sunset  Blvd. 
Opp.  Fox  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  THINK  IT  WOULD  HAVE 
ON  THE  MARKET? 

This  brought  out  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  with  many  asserting  the  effect 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  growers,  as  the  In- 
dustry would  return  to  the  old  system  under 
which  most  of  the  profits  went  to  the  win- 
eries. Uowerer.  others  thought  the  effect* 
would  be  to  stabilise  the  market,  following 
a  decline.  Three  expressed  the  belief  that 
for  one  or  two  seasons  at  least,  the  con- 
sumption would  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  and  possibly  the  market  would 
experience  a  boom. 

(14)  IS  GRAPE  PLANTING  BEING 
OVERDONE?  IF  SO,  WHAT  BRANCH 
OF  THE  INDUSTRY  WILL  SUFFER 
MOST?  IF  NOT,  HOW  FAR  CAN 
WE  GO? 

Summarising  all  replies,  one  Is  Impressed 
by  the  variation  of  views  of  the  different 
representative  men  and  by  the  great  un- 
certainty with  which  a  number  look  upon 
the  future.  "One  man's  guess  Is  as  good  as 
another's."  one  said,  but  reviewing  all  their 
replies,  the  writer  is  lead  to  three  very 
definite  conclusions:  (1)  That  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  production  looms;  (2)  that  If 
planting  Is  being  overdone,  it  Is  principally 
with  wine  grapes,  and  (8)  that  we  can 
go  as  far  as  our  gambling  instincts  will 
allow. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  Thompson  Seedless 
and  Malagas  hare  been  planted  in  Imperial 
Valley.  And  established  Tineyards  in  the 
valley  are  said  to  have  rented  for  $250  per 
acre  per  year. 

Another  section  that  Is  coming  to  the 
fore  as  a  grape  district  is  the  Domenlgonl 
Valley,  near  Hemet  In  Riverside  County. 
Although  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est valleys  in  Southern  California,  its  de- 
velopment hss  been  retarded  through  lack 
of  water  facilities.  Water  now  Is  being 
developed,  howerer.  by  the  Tokay  Farms 
Co..  who  are  subdividing  a  large  tract  suit- 
able not  only  for  grapes  but  also  for  grains, 
alfalfa  and  fruit.  According  to  Chas.  E. 
Katzung  and  C.  L.  Bandy,  who  kav«  been 
active  in  the  development  of  this  valley, 
It  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able grape  sections  of  the  South. 

Another  big  planter  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia Is  the  Fun  tana  Land  Company,  San  Ber- 
nardino County.  On  this  ranch  500  acres 
were  planted  last  year,  and  1500  this  year, 
the  percentage  to  different  varieties  being 
about  as  follows:  Muscat.  30  per  cent;  Sul- 
tana, 15  per  cent ;  Zlnfandel,  15  per  cent ; 
Mission.  10  per  cent :  Tereusa.  10  per  cent : 
Alicante  Bouchet,  10  per  cent ;  other  va- 
rieties, 10  per  cent. 


A  SPRING  IDYLL 

r\OWS  the  oViry  tone,  they  walked — 
U         The  moon  hung  high  store. 
yeithtr  smiled  and  neither  talked, 

Though  the  tctlt  Kind  breathed  of  lore. 

A  T  the  gate  the  panted  expectantly. 
J\       He  curtly  left  her  there. 
For  he  i'.m  fu$t  a  farmer  boy, 
And  the — tht  old  gray  wore. 

Jut  tin  Iki 
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STUDYING  THE  STARS 
First   Flapper    (whispering;,   at  th« 

movie)  —  "Isn't    Dick  Daredevil 

handsomest  fellow?" 

Second  Ditto — "No,  I  don't  think 

One  of  his  eyes  is  too  far  apart,  and 

one  foot  Is  nearer  than  the  other." 
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PRICE 

Pump&En&A> 

CLVTWUGAL 

TURBINE 
PUMPS 

CIMCItM 


Write  for  circular  and  name  and 
address  of  our  nearest  agent. 
33  Stevenson  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  You  Are 
Going  to  Brood 

anywhere  from  BOO  to  1500 
BABY  CHICKS  and  would  like 
to  have  a  SYSTEM  that  will  fur- 
nish all  the  WARM  FRESH  AIR 
required,  no  matter  what  the 
climatic  conditions  may  be 
write  us  for  our 

Literature  on 

KRESKY  STOVES 

Ask    far    Literature    No.    It,  Which 
deecribea  all  slses. 

Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Glass  Cloth 


A  transparent  water- 
proof fabric  as  efficient 
as  glass  for  hotbeds  Sample  lit  feet  prepaid 
II.  Catalog  free   Turner  Bros.,  Bladen,  Nek. 


Children 


NEED  A"BALANCED 
RATION"  TOO 


A  "balanced  ration"  is  more  essential  to  children 
on  the  go  and  grow  than  it  is  to  grown-ups.  So  im- 
portant are  prunes  to  the  well-being  of  every  child 
that  a  famous  health  writer  said  recently:  "For 
your  own  health  and  the  health  of  your  children 
it  is  important  to  know  that  prunes  should  be 
eaten  the  year  'round  and  at  least  once  every  day. 
The  American  mother  does  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  her  children  unless  she  teaches  them  to  eat 
prunes  regularly." 

Good  prunes— such  as  this  State- wide, co-opera- 
tive association  packs  and  markets — are  Nature's 
finest  fruit-food.  They  are  rich  in  fruit  sugar.  And 
this  sugar  is  quickly  turned  into  energy— for  study 
or  play.  Also,  they  are  rich  in  tonic  iron  and  other 
mineral  and  "vitamine"  elements.  The  body 
needs  these  for  body  "tone"  and  body  "balance." 
Search  where  you  may,  you  will  not  find  a  better 
energy-food  for  lively,  romping  folk  than  these 
sugar-laden  prunes. 

Many  children,  too,  love  to  eat  'em  raw.  Good! 
Let  them  eat  prunes  to  their  fill.  It  is  a  natural 
sweetmeat— food  and  confection  in  one.  It  means 
unspoiled  teeth  and  unspoiled  stomachs — and 
better  health  in  the  bargain. 


We  have  received  «o  many  reauerti 
for  prune  diihei  (or  children  that 
our  Domeitlo  Scienco  Director  hat 
prepared  thlt  ipecial  recipe  folder 
—"For  a  healthier  today  and 
tomorrow."  The  dliheiare 
whole  tome,  taiteful  and  novel 
enough  to  appeal  to  children.  Send 
for  It  today— it's  free  I 
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tl  Mark.t  BtrMt. 
Ban  Jom.  California. 
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A  Sperry  Product 


»» 


Feeding  SUREGROW  to  a  growing  chick  is  Hke  giving 
a  knee-high  youngster  a  "boost"  over  the  fence.  It 
givej  them  the  "lift"  they  need.  It  help*  them  over 
the  top  of  their  critical  period. 

From  the  time  they  are  five  weeks  old  until  they 
are  twelve  weeks  old  these  sprightly  little  fellows 
need,  above  all,  two  things:  bone  and  muscle.  With- 
out a  good,  strong  framework  you  can't  expect  chicks 
to  mature  into  good  layers  or  good  breeders.  And — j 
don't  lose  sight  of  this: 

The  feed  you  give  your  pullets  in  this  quick-grow- 
ing stage  must  not  be  too  violent  or  forcing.  Normal, 
natural  growth  springs  from  normal,  rational  feed, 
And  that's  exactly  what  SUREGROW  gives  them.  It  coo- 
tains  the  essential  food  values  growing  chicks  matt 
have  for  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 

Remember  that  sturdy  chicks  mean  sturdy  profits 
— and  SUREGROW  insures  both.  Such  common  chick 
troubles  as  indigestion,  moping,  slow  growth,  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  once  you  get  your  growing 
chicks  going  on  this  balanced  ration.  This  explains, 
too,  why  many  successful  poultrymen  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  feed  SUREGROW  dry  in  hoppers — so  the  hungry, 
active  birds  can  have  free  access  to  it  all  day  long. 

How  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  every  bird  m 
your  flock  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  new  editioa 
of  our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy."  We'll  gladly 
send  a  copy  on  request.  Don't  even  bother  to  write  a 
letter — simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

Stock  and  Poultry  Too  DifAiTuraT 

Sperry  Flour  c<m 
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AMD 

POULTRY 
mo  DIPT. 

SPERRY 
FLOUR  CO 
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ARE  THE  STOCK  SHOWS  RUINING  OUR  PURE  BRED  ANIMALS  ?— PAGE  5 


"You  don't  mean  it!"  "I 
can  hardly  believe  it!" 
"Who  would  think  you 
could  get  this  relish  out 
of  prunes!"  And  more 
pitched  in  the  same  sur- 
prised key'  For  prunes 
no  longer  begin  and  end 
with  stewed.  'Prunes 
belong — on  any  menu. 
From  salad  to  souffle, 
from  coffee  cake  to 
steamed  pudding  — 
there's  no  limit  to  the 
unusual  dishes  you  can 
make  with  this  fine 
fruit-food.  Our  new 
Recipe  Packet — "Sun- 
sweet  Surprises  for 
1922" — is  full  of  sure- 
to- work-out-surprises— 
and  it's  free.  Send  for 
your  packet  today! 

-Belle  DeQnf 

Domestic  Science  Director 


Prune  Steamed  Pudding 

One  cup  soft  bread  crumbs;  I  cup 
choppeci  suet;  1  cupjenopped  apples; 
]/i  cuj>  brown  sugar;  1  cup  chopped, 
uncooked  primeiT A  cup  shredded  cit- 
rory;  1  cup  flour  sifted  with  x/z  teaspoon 
eaxh  of*alt,  soda,  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
lovgsand  allspice;  Vi  cup  molasses;  3 
eggs,  beaten  separately.  Mix  in  the  or- 
er  given,  folding  in  the  beaten  white 
of  egg  at  the  last.  Grease  a  pudding 
mold,  pour  in  the  mixture,  having  mold 
only  two-thirds  filled.  Adjust  cover  and 
place  on  a  rack  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  steam  about  three  hours, 
having  water  boiling  constantly. 

Prune  Bread  Pudding 

One  cup  prunes,  washed,  soaked, 
pitted  and  put  through  food  grinder. 
2  eggs,  beaten;  add  l/j  cup  sugar,  2 
cups  scalded  milk;  x/z  teaspoon  each 
orange  and  lemon  extract,  prunes  and 
1  thick  slice  of  bread  cut  in  small 
cubes.  Pour  into  buttered  baking  dish, 
set  in  pan  of  boiling  water.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  custard  is  firm  in 
center  and  bread  is  browned. 

Vune  Charlotte 
Cooked  prunes,  pitted  and  rubbed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  having  one  cup 
of  prune  pulp.  Add  %  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon, 1  unbeaten  white  of  egg;  \i  cup 
of  sugar.  Beat  with  a  whip  egg  beater 
until  consistency  of  whipped  cream. 
Fill  individual  dishes  two-thirds  full 
and  pile  sweetened  whipped  cream  on 
top.  Garnish  with  a  cherry. 

Prune  Souffle 

Take  1  cup  cooked  prunes  that  have 
been  pressed  through  a  colander.  Beat 
whites  of  4  eggs  until  stiff,  add  4  table- 
spoons sugar,  1  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
carefully  fold  in  the  prune  pulp  and 
cup  chopped  walnuts.  Pour  in  an  un- 
greased  pudding  dish,  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
firm.  Serve  with  custard  sauce  made  of 
yolks  of  2  eggs  and  1  cup  milk  or  with 
whipped  cream. 


Prune  Cream  Pie  Filling • 

One  cup  prunes  put  through  "coarse 
sieve;  XA  cup  chopped  walnuts;  I  cup 
scalded  milk;  2  eggs;  V%  cup  sugar;  1 
teaspoon  flour;  !  teaspoonful  vanilla 
Mix  sugar  and  flour;  add  to  beaten 
eggs;  pour  the  scalded  milk  over  the 
egg  mixture.  Add  prune  pulp  and  wal- 
nuts, mix  well  and  pour  into  a  pan 
lined  with  pastry;  sprinkle  nutmeg 
over  the  top.  Bake  as  for  custard  pie 

Prune  Par/ait 

One  cup  prune  juice,  1  cup  cooked 
prunes;  1  cup  sugar;  juice  and  grated 
rind  I  orange;  1  egg  whites;  2  cups 
whippingcream.  Cook  prune  juice, add 
sugar  with  grated  rind  and  orange  juice 
until  when  the  syrup  is  dropped  in  cold 
water  it  forms  a  soft  ball.  Pour  gradu- 
ally,constantly  beating.over  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites;  beat  until  cold;  add 
prunes  which  have  been  pitted,  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  fold  in  the  whipped 
cream.  Turn  into  a  mold  and  pack  in  2 
parts  finely  cracked  ice  to  I  part  rock 
salt.  Let  stand  at  least  two  hours  be- 
fore serving.  To  unmold  dip  mold  in 
cold  water,  then  turn  on  serving  plate 
Garnish  with  pitted  prunes  stuffed 
with  marshmallows. 

Prune  Pudding -Delmonico 

One  cup  cooked  prunes;  2  cups  scald- 
ing milk;  4  level  tablespoons  corn- 
starch; Yi  cup  sugar;  2  egg  yolks,  1 
teaspoon  butter;  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
For  meringue  2  egg  whites;  4  table- 
spoons sugar;  V2  teaspoon  vanilla.  Put 
prunes  with  a  little  juice  in  a  pudding 
dish.  Scald  milk  in  a  double  boiler; 
mix  sugar  and  cornstarch  until  well 
blended;  add  to  hot  milk  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes.  Pour  over  the  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs  and  mix  well.  Turn  the 
custard  over  the  prunes.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  until  stiff;  beat  in  gradually  2 
tablespoons  of  sugar;  fold  in  remaining 
sugar;  add  vanilla  Spread  on  top  of 
pudding  and  bake  in  a  very  moderate 
oven  about  eight  minutes. 
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OCR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  honor  him  as  the  basic  produ- 
cer. His  problems  are  our  problems;  his 
trlfimphs,  our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  information, 
to  assist,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  is 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


VOL.  XXXIV 


TOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  institu- 
tion of  si-i  ice.  Subscribers  may  receive, 
free  of  charge,  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  in- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 

Subscription  price  $1  a  year.  NO.  5 
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PnG%  Para  graphs 

A  chronic  kicker  is  sure  to  stub  his 
toe  sooner  or  later. 


The  test  of  a  man  Is  whether  he  lives 
on,  for  or  toith  his  neighbors.  Most  of 
us  hate  the  first,  admire  the  second 
and  love  the  third. 


No  critic  is  more  impressed  with  his 
importance  than  the  self-appointed 
one. 


Most  men  slam  doors,  but  few 
women  close  them — so  there  you  are! 


Uncle  Wiseacre  says  a  big  brain  may 
exist  In  a  small  head;  it  all  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  skull! 


Hall  the  lucky  sheep  raiser!  Ho 
sells  a  pound  of  wool  for  30  cents  and 
buys  It  back  in  a  $75  suit! 


Hint  to  the  puglllstlcally  Inclined 
citizen:  If  you  must  fight  something, 
apply  to  the  forest  ranger  for  a  job 
as  fire  fighter! 


Many  a  little-lander  has  grown 
wealthy  on  his  small  acreage.  Many 
a  "big"  farmer  has  failed  on  his  half 
section.  It  Isn't  the  land,  but  the  man 
that  counts! 


The  good  old  summer  time  is  here — 
for  some  folks,  glad;  for  others,  drear. 
And  so  in  winter,  spring  and  fall — we 
find  it  just  the  same  with  all.  A  lovely 
world— or  on  the  blink.  It  all  depends 
on  how  we  think! 

Editor. 


Doe,  John 
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Not  Much  Logic  in  Pat's  Philosophy! 

"Tell  me,"  insisted  the  argumentative  Irishman,  "where  ye  kin  find  a  modern 
buildin'  that  has  lasted  as  long  as  an  old  'up!" 

There  are  many  persons  who  base  their  arguments  upon  equally  amazing 
r-  ^— .  hypotheses.    For  example,  we  have  the  smooth-tongued 

^f^^f  orator  who  "proves"  that  a  proposed  reform  is  doomed 

fJ^^^-^J^  S  *°  failUI"6  simply  because  it  has  not  been  tried  before. 

Xi£/&^v£ C  Then  there  is  the  clever  fellow  who  "shows"  advertis- 

ing is  an  unnecessary  expense  that  must  be  added  to 
the  consumer's  bill.    He  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  advertising  stimulates  sales  to  the  point  where 
volume  production  cuts  down  the  overhead  cost,  and  thus 
lowers  the  price  to  the  consumer!    More  than  that — ad- 
vertising creates  demand  for  labor  and  raw  materials, 
speeds  up  business,  and  increases  National  prosperity. 
Our  farmer -readers  believe  in  advertising.    Many  have  contributed  to  the 
campaigns  of  their  co-operative  marketing  associatoins,  whose  "copy"  appears 
in  ORCHARD  and  FARM  and  scores  of  other  publications. 

That  is  one  reason  why  ORCHARD  and  FARM  readers  have  learned  make 
good  use  of  the  alphabetically  arranged  directory  below — a  regular  and  ex- 
clusive feature  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Our  subscribers  have  come  to  realize 
that  "They  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  they've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  has 
acquire*,  through  purchase,  the 
list  of  olive  growers  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  Fig  and  Olive 
Journal,  formerly,  published  by 
J.  J.  Hoey  of  'Los  Angeles. 
Copies  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  are  being  mailed  to  these 
new  subscribers,  commencing 
with  this  (the  May)  issue,  and 
will  be  continued  until  the  full 
number  of  copies  due  each  for- 
mer Fig  and  Olive  Journal  sub- 
scriber shall  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  latter  journal,  due  to 
pressure  of  other  duties  upon 
Mr.  Hoey,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  California  Olive  Association, 
has  been  discontinued. 

Commencing  with  the  June 
number  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  special  articles  on  top- 
ics of  interest  to  olive  growers 
will  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  this  magazine.  We  welcome 
these  new  subscribers  to  our 
ever  growing  "family,"  and 
trust  they  will  enjoy  the  many 
other  features  of  California's 
most  widely  read  farm  journal, 
as  well  as  the  more  technical 
articles  touching  upon  their 
specialty. — The  Editor. 
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THE  "GREEN"  HAND 

The  Boss — "Commencing  tonight,  I  want 
you  to  turn  off  the  electric  lights  in  thri 
henhouse  promptly  at  ten  ocloek,  and  switch 
them  on  every  morning  at  four." 

His  Nibs — "Qee  ichizt  I  may  as  «  WI 
roost  Kith  the  chickens  and  be  done 
with  it!" 

Just  when  poor  John  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  going  to  bed  with  the  chickens, 
came  this  order  to  arise  ahead  of  them! 
It  would  seem  the  "Boss"  is  egging  him  on 
to  desperation!  But  then,  life  Is  just  one 
thing  after  another,  anyway.  Occasionally 
however,  we  find  something  really  worth 
crowing  about — such  as  the  exclusive  ar- 
rangements ORCHARD  and  FARM  has 
made  with  the  leading  publishers  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  able,  in  many  cases,  to  offer 
you  your  favorite  magazines  in  clubs 
with  ORCHARD  and  FARM  at  less  than 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  paying  for  a 
half  dozen  news  stand  copies!  We  are 
hatching  more  clubbing  ideas  each  month. 
By  all  means,  send  for  latest  subscription 
circular!  Address  ORCHARD  snd  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS" 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of 
good   ranch  for  sale.    State  cash 
price,  full  particulars. 

The  above  advertisement  is 
one  of  the  many  interesting 
announcements  to  be  found  in 
the  "FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED 
MARKET  PLACE,"  pages  30 
and  31.  There  are  scores  equal- 
ly as  worthy  of  your  considera- 
tion. Road  the  little  "liners." 
They  comprise  one  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM'S  most  val- 
uable features.  Pages  30  and 
31,  this  issue. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Read  what  the  users  say 
regarding  the  power  of  T35 

With  a  10-foot  disc  weighted  down  and  cutting 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  the  tractor  walked  right 
•Jong  and  even  on  the  turns  it  did  not  slow  up.  It 
will  handle  a  7-foot  scraper  without  any  trouble  and 
a  15-inch  spring -tooth  cultivator  set  to  it*  extreme 
depth. 

THEO.  C  3JOQUIST,  Turlock,  Calif. 

I  ased  the  T35  to  subsoil  and  went  down  20  inches 
sleep  the  second  time.  I  pulled  my  3-gang  plow 
tune  and  ten  inches  deep  and  the  "Caterpillar"  went 
along  so  easy  you  could  hardly  tell  it  was  working. 

JACOB  DITTENBIR,  Reedley,  Calif . 

I  have  pulled  a  new  subsoiler  apart  twice  and  have 
had  to  instruct  my  man  to  use  the  soft  pedal  in  the 
future. 

W.  O.  GAINES,  Lindsay,  CaL 

I  have  snbsoiled  65  acres  of  vineyard  and  30  acres 
of  pasture  land  to  a  depth  of  1 6  to  1 8  inches. 

OLIVER  S.  NEWMAN,  Woodbridge,  Calif. 

I  have  subsoiled  16  inches  deep.  Have  also  pulled 
a  7-foot  double  disc — the  T35  simply  played  with 
this  load.  It  was  no  work  for  the  engine  at  all,  even 
on  the  turns  at  the  end  of  rows. 

G.  WE Y AND,  Acampo,  Calif. 


Judge  the  'Caterpillar' 
T35  Tractor  by  its  per- 
formance — don't  let  its 
small  size  mislead  you 

Don't  confuse  "Caterpillar"  T35  Tractor  with  the  ordinary 
small  tractor,  either  in  dependability,  endurance  or  power. 
T35  is  small,  but  small  in  size  only.  In  power  it  surpasses 
many  tractors  of  much  greater  size?  In  quality  of  design 
and  workmanship,  and  in  dependable,  enduring  perform- 
ance, it  is  not  even  approached  by  any  other  tractor. 

In  addition  to  a  liberal  warranty  covering  materials  and 
workmanship,  the  T35  is  guaranteed  to  deliver  15  draw- 
bar horsepower,  with  the  following  drawbar  pulls: 

2600  pounds  at  2  %  milei  oer  hour 
1850  pounds  at  3  miles  per  hour 
1 100  pounds  at  5  *4  miles  per  hour 


Holt 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stockton,  California         Peoria,  ItEnoU 
Spokane,  Wash.  San  Francuco  Lot  Angtles 


Tear  off  and  mail  with  name 
and  address  filled  in  to  obtain 


The  Holt  Mf sr.  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  your  new  folder  on  "Caterpillar"  T35  Tractor. 


Name 


Address. 


Futur< 


LREADY  breeders  and  others 
interested  in  the  livestock 
industry  are  looking  forward 
to  the  late  summer  and  fall 
fairs.  Show  managers  are 
preparing  lists;  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  are  appraising 
their  pets,  and  owners  mak- 
ing mental  selections  of  po- 
tential prize  winners. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  same  care- 
ful, Intelligent  animal  lovers  will  deem 
it  necessary  to  "fit"  their  charges  for 
the  show-ring.  And  this  process,  in 
many  cases,  will  UNFIT  the  animals 
for  anything  else. 

Sad,  but  true!   Yet  it  is  not  a  fault 
of  the  caretakers,  nor  the  owners,  nor 
the    show    managers,    nor    even  the 
judges;  it's  the  SYSTEM  that's  wrong.  But  who  is  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking 
away  from  it? 

When  shall  reason  rule?  How  long  are  we  to  continue  4his  perfidious  program 
of  petting  and  pampering?  WHEN  SHALL  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE  FACT  THAT 
BREEDING  ANIMALS  DO  NOT  BELONG  IN  A  FAT  STOCK  SHOW? 

ARE  WE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  GREAT  REFORM? 

Eventually  (not  next  year  or  the  following  year,  but  perhaps  within  ten  years) 
we  shall  look  back  upon  our  present  system  and  wonder  how  we  could  have 
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"I  Wouldn't  Buy  a  Breeding  Animal 
That  Had  Been  Shown" 

\XJ  ITH  increasing  frequency  we  hear  this  assertion  from  expert- 
'*  enced  stockmen.   ORCHARD  and  FARM  believes  it  high  time 


to  face  the  issue  squarely.  Realizing  that  this  article  will  create  con- 
siderable discussion — if  not  dissension — we  publish  it  with  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  significance  and  with  the  hope  that  readers  will 
write  us,  commenting  or  criticising,  according  to  their  views. — Editor 


is  hung  above  its  stall;  shame  for  the 
injury  that  has  been  visited  upon 
one  of  the  Creator's  masterpieces. 

And  why  has  it  won  the  ribbon? 
Not  because  it  may  henceforth  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  useful  progeny, 
but  because  it  is  smoother  and  fatter 
and  better  proportioned  and  more  deli- 
cately marked  than  its  fellows. 

BUYER  IS  THE  VICTIM 


iiliiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiinii  iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiinii  mi  1111:11  mini  iiininiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiii  niiiuini  inn  11  iisiimiihiuii  1  niniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHAS.  T.  WALTERMIRE 


Now  what- happens?  An  enthusiastic 
lover  of  fine  stock,  attracted  by  its 
shapely  contour,  impressed  by  Its  ped- 
igree,  and  spurred   by  its  winnings, 
pays  a  princely  sum  for  the  animal 
and  takes  it  home  to  become  a  factor 
in  his  own  herd  or  flock. 
If  he  be  very  skillful  in  the  "letting  down"  process,  he  may  succeed  in 
getting  it  back  into  normal  breeding  condition  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few 
months'  time  and  the  interest  on  his  idle  money.    BUT  IN  NINE  CASES  OUT 
OF  TEN,  THE  ANIMAL  NEVER  WILL  REGAIN  ITS  FECUNDITY! 

Our  ridiculous  show-ring  system  for  the  judging  of  breeding  stock  has  injured 
the'  pure-bred  business  as  much  as  any  factor  with  which  we  have  ever 
contended! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  best  herds  and  flocks  in  the  world  no  longer 
are  represented  at  the  big  shows!  Their  owners  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  injure 
them  to  the  point  necessary  to  be  "in  the  money."  Many  other  breeders,  for  the 
same  reason,  are  unfairly  represented  by  "second-string"  animals,  a  practice  in- 
jurious to  both  the  owner  and  the  industry. 

But,  most  significant  of  all,  many  experienced  producers  and  dealers  unite  in 
asserting,  "I  WOULDN'T  BUY  A  BREEDING  ANIMAL  THAT  HAD  BEEN 
SHOWN." 

THE  MAN  WHO  DROWNED  IN  THREE  FEET  OF  WATER 

We  are  all  in  a  position  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  man  who  drowned  in 
three  feet  of  water  because  he  believed  it  was  over  his  head  and  swam  until 
he  was  exhausted.  When  animal  breeders  really  try  to  "touch  bottom,"  they 
may  find  they  have  quite  a  solid  footing  after  all. 

And  what  is  the  remedy?  Just  this:  A  revision  of  show-ring  rules  that  will 
penalize  over-fitting  and  provide  for  the  showing  of  breeding  stock  in  breeding 
condition.  •  » 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  certain — as  long  as  good  breeding  animals  are  over-fed, 
over-pampered  and  over-fitted,  just  so  long  will  there  be  disappointed  buyers, 
loss  of  time  and  money,  sterility  or  lowered  vitality  among  the  helpless  animal 
victims,  and  retarded  development  of  one  of  our  finest  and  most  important 
industries! 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  over-fitting  is  a  boomerang,  injuring  most  seriously 
the  very  breeders  who  are  practicing  it! — J.  C.  K. 


been  so  senseless.  Then  it  will  seem  inconceivable ,  that  intelligent  men 
should  have  done  as  we  are  doing  now. 

For  we  choose  our  finest  breeding  animals,  "stuff"  them  and  force  their 
appetites,  round  them  out  with  unnatural  fat,  lower  their  vitality  by  pam- 
pering, and  generally  ruin  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
Intended  by  Nature. 

Ugly  facts,  but  irrefutable!  No  one  likes  it,  yet  no'  one  knows  just  how 
to  get  away  from  it.  True,  a  few  courageous  owners  have  entered  their 
Btock  at  leading  shows  in  breeding  condition,  but  the  Judges  could  not,  in 
Justice  to  other  entrants  or  their  own  reputations,  give  them  the  awards 
they  deserved!  Sadder,  but  wiser,  therefore,  these  exhibitors  have  with- 
drawn entirely  from  the  circuit,  or  gone  back  to  the  old  system,  loath  to 
take  the  punishment  that  leadership  involves. 

AWARDS  BASED  UPON  FALSE  STANDARDS 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  evils  of  "fitting."  A  magnificent  animal  is 
selected  for  showing.  Immediately  it  Is  placed  under  unnatural  conditions 
and  forced  to  take  Ojn  a  load  of  injurious  fat.  Its  delicate  system  is  unbal- 
anced, and  Its  utility  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  pride, 
r  A  puffed-up  cushion  for  the  prodding  fingers  of  critical  Judges,  it  brings 
combined  glory  and  shame  upon  its  owner— glory  for  the  purple  ribbon  that 
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How  to  Recognize  and  Control 
Peach  Scab 


I  n  SOME  of  the  States  of  the 
East  and  South  peach  scab 
has  been  a  well  known  dis- 
ease for  many  years.  The 
first  record  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  United  States,  in  fact, 
dates  back  to  the  year  1889, 
when  it  was  discovered  in  a 
peach  orchard  in  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Like  many  others  among  our  serious 
diseases,  scab  came  to  this  country  as 
an  undesirable  alien  from  Europe.  It 
is  thought  to  be  of  Austrian  origin,  as 
it  was  described  in  that  country  in 
1877.  "Without  doubt  its  occurrence 
is  now  very  general  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  writer  knew  of  the  disease  in 
Colorado  in  1908.  when  it  became  quite 
serious  in  one  locality  of  the  Western 
Slope,  at  which  time  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College  undertook  some  con- 
trol experiments. 

Until  recent  years  California  has  not 
been  greatly  troubled  with  this  disease. 
R  E  Smith,  in  his  bulletin  on  Califor- 
nia Plant  Diseases,  published  by  the 
University  in  1911,  mentions  peach  scan 
cladosporium  carpophilum,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  occurrence  on  apricot 
trees  as  follows:  "It  causes  a  scabby 
spotting  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 
Has  never  been  sufficiently  serious  to 
warrant  treatment  in  California." 

During  the  peach  canning  season  of 
1919  however,  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  certain  varieties  of  peaches 
coming  into  the  canneries  at  Ontario 
showed  scab  infection.  These  were 
traced  to  some  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chino,  San  Bernardino  County. 

DISEASE  SPREADS  RAPIDLY 

In  the  1920  canning  season  there  was 
a  noticeable  increase  of  infected  fruit, 
and  in  1921  the  trouble  became  so  com- 
mon and  widespread  throughout  the 
peach  growing  districts  in  the  county 
as  to  occasion  considerable  alarm. 

These  observations  indicate  that  the 
scab  disease  is  on  the  increase  in 
Southern  California  and  that  methods 
of  control  will  have  to  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  the  growers. 

HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  DISEASE 

The  presence  of  the  fungus  In  the 
orchard  may  be  detected  by  a  charac- 
teristic spotting  of  the  surface  of  the 
peach. 

The  spots,  wTien  they  first  develop, 
may  be  little  larger  than  a  pin  point. 
Gradually  they  increase  in  size,  a 
number  growing  together  and  forming 
a  scabby  area  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 

The  color  of  the  scabby  patches 
varies  from  dark  brown  to  almost 
black.  There  Is  sometimes  cracking  of 
the  skin  in  bad  cases  of  infection,  but 
more  often  the  disease,  as  it  has  been 
observed  here,  has  not  resulted  in 
cracking,  but  simply  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  a  discolored  area.  This  some- 
times is  merely  near  the  apex  and 
again  occupies  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  surface  of  the  fruit. 

EXTENT  OF  DAMAGE 

Scabby  fruit,  while  always  inferior 
and  low'  grade,  is  injured  principally 
on  the  surface.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  fresh  fruit  market,  the  damage 


is  less  severe  than  for  the  canning 
market. 

In  the  latter  case,  serious  difficulty 
arises  because  the  infected  fruit  can- 
not be  peeled  by  the  ordinary  lye  bath 
method,  as  the  skin  sticks  tight  wher- 
ever infection  occurs.  This  necessitates 
hand  trimming,  which  is  tedious  as 
well  as  expensive,  and  low  grading  is 
the  result.  •  ■ 

There  is  also  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  twigs  of  trees  when  the  disease 
is  severe.  This  injury,  however,  is  not 
nearly  so  important  as  that  which 
occurs  on  the  fruit.  It  manifests  Itself 
in  the  form  of  small  brown  or'  gray 
patches  on  young  growth  and  during 
the  dormant  period  the  presence  of  the 
disease  in  the  orchard  may  be  recog- 
nized by  these  discolored  areas  of  the 
bark. 

HOW  FUNGUS  WINTERS 

According  to  those  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  scab,  it  spends  the 
winter  as  tiny  threads  of  mycelium  in 
the  twigs,  causing  the  characteristic 
brownish  colored  spots  mentioned. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL 
Spraying  with  limo-sulfur  during  the 
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early  spring  while  trees  are  dormant, 
as  generally  practiced  by  the  fruit 
grower,  is  not  thought  to  be  of  any 
value  in  the  control  of  scab. 

Summer  treatment,  according  to  G. 
W.  Keitt  (scientific  assistant.  Fruit 
Disease  Investigations,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  is  essential,  and 
the  following  program  is  laid  out  by 
him: 

"Early  Varieties — Spray  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulfur  8-8-60,  or  wettable 
sulfur,  5  pounds  to  50  gallons  in  the 
case  of  the  paste  (approximately  60 
per  cent  sulfur),  about  one  month  after 
the  petals  fall, 
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Noiv  Fruit,  as  Well  as  Livestock,  Is  Branded! 
The  remarkable  machine,  illustrated  above,  is  the  invention  of  F  Ahl- 
burg,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  known  as  an  "electric  fruit  marker." .  It  is 
being  used  for  designating  with  a  certain  trademark  several  well-known 
brands  of  apples,  oranges  and  lemons.  The  "Skookum"  Indian  head 
of  the  Oregon  Growers'  Association  is  shown  at  the  lower  left.  The 
"Blue  Goose"  brand  is  used  by  the  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.  The 
advantages  of  marking  each  specimen  of  fruit  are  apparent,  as  the  value 
of  a  brand  depends  largely  upon  its  protection,  not  to  mention  the  adver- 
tising value  of  the  plan.  The  machines  are  being  manufactured  in  large 
numbers  and  shipped  from  California  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  creating 
a  "home  industry,"  developed  from  the  California  marketing  system. 
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Mr.  Weldon  Conducting  a  Pruning  Demonstration 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  important  duties,  Mr.  Weldon  manages  a 
successful  diversified  farm,  where  experiments  are  conducted  and  im- 
proved methods  demonstrated.  Here  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  horti- 
cultural editor  is  shown  giving  a  demonstration  of  pruning  before  a 
group  of  interested  growers  in  the  Ontario  district. — The  Editor. 


"Midseason  Varieties — Spray  as  for 
early  varieties,  adding  a  similar  appli- 
cation about  three  weeks  later. 

"Late  Varieties — Spray  as  for  mid- 
season  varieties,  adding  a  third  appll-  j 
cation    about    one    month    after  the 
second."  , 

The  self-boiled  lime- sulfur  recom- 
mended in  this  case  is  made  by  mixing 
sulfur  with   slaking    lime,    the    heat  • 
generated  during  the  slaking  process 
causing  a  slight  combination  of  the 
lime  and  sulfur,  but  not  enough  Utm 
make  a  caustic  spray  such  as  we  hava 
in  the  case  of  commercial  lime-sulfur. I 

The  regular  formula  for  the  self- 
boiled  material  calls  for  8  pounds  offl 
stone  lime  and  8  pounds  of  sulfur  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  It  can  be  made 
in  a  barrel,  wash  tub  or  any  other 
vessel  of  sufficient  capacity. 

METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SPRAT  1 

The  best  method  is  probably  the  one 
commonly  employed  in    the  Eastern 
States.   The  lime  first  Is  placed  in  a 
barrel  and  the  sulfur,  after  having  been  J 
made  into  a    paste    with    water,  !»T 
poured  upon  it.  Enough  water  then  is  I 
added  to  cause  the  slaking  of  the  lime. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
burning,  through  use  of  insufficient 
water.  When  slaking  has  well  begun 
and  water  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
complete  the  process  has  been  added, 
the  barrel  is  covered  with  a  burlap 
sack  or  something  else  that  will  re- 
tain the  heat,  and  in  this  way  an  ef- 
fective 'Tireless  cooker"  is  made. 

Too  much  cooking,  however,  would 
result  In  further  chemical  combina- 
tions and  form  a  material  which  might 

•ot  be  safe  to  apply  to  tender  foliage. 
When  the  lime  has  been  completely 
slaked  and  the  mixture  has  cooled  it 
is  diluted  to  the  required  amount  and 
sprayed  on  the  trees. 

FOR  SUMMER  SEASON 

Self-boiled  lime-sulfur  is  safer  to 
use  during  the  summer  season  than 
either  Bordeaux  mixture  or  dilute  con- 
centrated lime-sulfur  extract.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  control  of  scab  and 
certain  other  fungus  diseases  has  made 
it  a  popular  spray  in  the  East.  In 
California,  however.  It  has  been  little 
used  up  to  the  present  time. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  forms  of  wet- 
table  sulfur  may  do  the  work  of  scab 
control  as  effectively  as  self-boiled 
lime-sulfur.  Two  common  forms  which 
are  familiar  to  California  growers  and 
which  may  be  purchased  from  In-  < 
secticlde  and  fungicide  dealers  are 
"atomic  sulfur"  and  "milled  sulfur." 
These  things  should  not  be  recom- 
mended until  further  experiments  are 
conducted. 

THOROUGHNESS  NECESSARY 

Spraying  with  whatever  material  Is 
used  must  be  done  thoroughly.  If  the 
tips  of  the  twigs  are  missed  by  the 

(Continued  an  Pace  IS) 
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Straw  Feeder  Barn 


RACTiCM  POINTER 
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Money  Saving  Plans  for  Increasing.  Efficiency — Ideas  for  the  Farm 
Carpenter  and"  Handy  Man 


A COMBINED  stock  shelter  and 
self-feeder  barn  Is  useful  on  stock 
farms  where  a  large  amount  of  grain 
Is  grown.  * 

Usually  the  straw  Is  blown  Into  the 
barn  at  threshing  time  and  the  animals 
allowed  to  nose  out  the  straw  for  feed 
and  bedding  when  the  weather  is  cold 
or  stormy. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  wasteful,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  and  the  kind 
of  farming;  the  manure  may  be  worth 
more  than  the  straw,  or  the  comfort 
to  the  cattle  may  compensate  for  the 
apparent  waste  of  self-feeding.  This 
plan  is  especially  satisfactory  where 
wild  hay  may  be  had  for  the  cutting 
and  hauling. 

HAT  CARRIER  TRACK 

A  ridge  pole  hay  fork  track  runs  the 
length  of  the  feeder  barn,  extending 
out  to  the  point  of  each  roof  hood,  so 


that  the  barn  may  be  filled  or  emptied 
by  horse  or  engine  power.  The  timbers 
forming  the  hay  floor  are  braced  to 
strengthen  the  building.  But  they  must 
be  well  tied  both  at  the  center  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  building. 

There  Is  no  particular  size  for  this 
building;  it  may  be  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  wide  and  of  any  length  that  will 
hold  the  amount  of  hay  or  straw  re- 
quired. A  building  twenty  feet  wide 
would  demand  hay  supporting  timbers 
about  12  feet  long  and  2x8  inches  in 
size  for  a  barn  built  with  18-foot  posts. 
They  should  be  placed  about  twenty 
Inches  apart. 

PROVIDING  NECESSARY 
STRENGTH 

The  lower  ends  should  rest  on  a  low 
concrete  wall  running  lengthwise 
through  the  center  of  the  barn.  This 
wall  may  be  extended  out  on  both  sides 
to  make  mangers  for  feeding  grain. 
These  slanting  joists  may  be  tied, 
where  they  meet  in  the  center,  by 
spiking  2x4  or  2x6  fish  plates  across 
the  ends.  If  the  barn  Is  small,  the 
outer  ends  of  the  joists  may  be  toe- 
nailed into  the  side  girt;  if  the  barn 
Is  large,  bolts  should  be  used. — Herbert 
A.  Shearer. 


A  Useful  Pig  Creep 


THE  owner  makes  more  profit  when 
his  pigs  learn  to  eat  at  an  early 
age.  It  is  customary  to  wean  pigs 
when  they  are  about  six  weeks  old,  as 
that  is  about  as  long  a  time  as  the 
sow  can  afford  to  suckle  them.  If  the 
young  pigs  learn  to  eat  before  wean- 


ing, they  do  not  suffer  a  set  back  at 
the  loss  of  the  mother's  milk. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  teach  young 
pigs  to  eat  than  to  give  them  the  run 
of  a  small  pen  where  they  can  find 
appetizers    such    aa    apple  parings, 


sprouted  grains,  alfalfa  meal  and  warm,  the  work  end,  two  of  which  are  directly 


separator  milk  in  a  small,  clean  trough. 

The  drawing  shows  such  a  pen  in 
the  corner  of  the  barn-yard  or  hog- 
yard.  The  bottom  board  of  the  fence 
is  removed,  which  leaves  an  opening 
large  enough  for  a  six-weeks-old  pig, 
but  not  large  e/iough  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  sow,  or  other  large 
hogs. 


Helpful  Publications 


THE  monthly  bulletin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
tains in  each  number  many  valuable 
articles.  Farmers  desiring  to  receive 
this  publication  should  address  Bronte 
A.  Reynolds,  Editor,  Sacramento. 

"Concrete  Basements  and  Founda- 
tions" is  the  subject  of  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  helpful  handbooks  distributed 
by  the  Portland  Cement  Association, 
Merchants'  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles.  Another  very  valuable  pub- 
lication issued  by  this  association  is 
"How  to  Make  and  Use  Concrete." 

The  progressive  farmer  who  is  build- 
ing up  a  library  will  find  of  value  the 
list  of  agricultural  books,  published  as 
Circular  No.  251,  by  the  I  llinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  111. 


Potato  Grading  Chute 

CULL  potatoes  are  absolutely  worth- 
less in  the  market;  they  are  even 
worse,  because  they  reduce  the  price 
of  the  good  ones.  They  do  not  in- 
crease the  measure  because  they  lie 
in  the  "chinks,"  and  they  are  too  small 
to  increase  the  weight  enough  to  make 
up  for  their  "measly"  appearance. 

The  illustration  shows  a  grading 
chute  that  fits  under  the  rear  end  of 
the  wagon  box.  It  is  eight  feet  long 
and  a  little  wider  at  the  upper  end 
than  the  wagon  box.  The  slats  are 
spaced  one  inch  apart  at  the  upper  end 
and  two  inches  apart  at  the  lower  end. 
The  slats  are  about  two  inches  wide, 
slightly  rounded  at  the  corners  and 
planed  smooth. 

The  chute  should  be  placed  at  the 
proper  angle  to  let  the  potatoes  roll 
down  slowly,  but  steep  enough  to  pre- 


vent their  piling  up.  The  potatoes 
should  be  pushed  out  of  the  wagon  box 
so  that  they  will  slide  the  whole  length 
of  the  slatted  chute.  If  thrown  from 
a  shovel  they  will  bound  or  skip  the 
openings.  If  the  chute  is  properly 
made  and  carefully  used,  it  will  prac- 
tically do  away  with  hand-picking. — 
Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Special  Farm  Garage 


A FARM  garage  should  have  facili- 
ties for  repair  work.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  large  windows  for  light, 
a  tool  cabinet  and  a  good  solid  vise 
bench  with  a  heavy  machinist's  vise, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  parts  of  a 
tractor. 

The  illustrations  show  a  building 
16x24  feet,  with  a  good  solid  concrete 
floor,  double  entrance  doors  and  a 
small  side  door  at  the  shop  end  of  the 
garage.   There  are  four  windows  for 


over  the  vise  bench. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

The  building  is  a  wooden  structure, 
sot  on  a  concrete  wall  and  built  with 
3x4  studding,  boarded  on  the  outside 


with  shiplap  siding.  The  rafters  are 
3x4,  tfed  across  frame,  plate  to  plate, 
with  2x4  overhead  joists  to  make  the 
building  strong  and  to  provide  over- 
head storage  for'  materials  likely  to  be 
needed  when  making  repairs  upon  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

Oil  is  kept  In  a  metal  tank  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  but  gasoline  is 
stored  in  a  well  outside,  safe  from  fire. 
This  precaution  is  in  accordance  with 
fire  insurance  regulations. 

The  floor  plan  shows  the  layout  of 
the  floor  and  the  positions  of  the  doors 
and  windows.  In  building  a  garage  this 
plan  well  may  be  followed  rather  close- 
ly, as  it  has  been  tried  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  proved  a 
good,  satisfactory  investment  under 
busy  farm  conditions,  the  expense  be- 


Flood  Plak 
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ing  much  less  than  that  of  some  of 
the  "fancy"  and  impractical  so-called 
farm  garages. 

In  building  the  storage  loft,  some 
truss  work  must  be  constructed.  Short 
collar  beams  about  1  by  6  inches  by 
4  feet,  cut  on  the  roof  bevel  and  well 
hailed  with  2% -inch  nails,  are  needed 
to  stiffen  the  rafters.  Also  make  a 
truss  of  each  pair  of  rafters  by  tying 
them  to  the  2x4  cross  beams  with  up- 
right ties  of  1-inch  stuff,  well  nailed 
into  the  rafters  and  Into  the  cross 
beams. — Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


Horse  Watering  Trough 


ONE  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  will 
make  the  round  part  of  a  horse 
trough.  This  sheet  should  be  42  inches 
wide  and  nine  feet  long  and  at  least 
24-w.g.  in  thickness.    It  will  require  a 


sheet  about  24  by  30  inches  to  make 
the  two  end  pieces. 

The  end  pieces  are  cut  half  round  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  a  margin 
allowed  to  bend  over  for  nailing  at  the 
top  and  for  riveUng  and  soldering  at 
the  corners. 

The  frame  to  hold  the  galvanized 


iron  trough  should  be  rather  heavy  and 
well-braced.  Use  2x6  planks  and  bind 
the  corners  with  hoop  iron.  Use  4-inch 
nails  to  spike  the  corners,  and  light 
10s  for  toe-nailing  the  braces. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  horses  are 
rough  at  times  around  a  watering 
trough;  therefore  it  should  be  made 
strong  and  should  have  a  wide  bot- 
tom on  which  to  stand. — Herbert  A. 
Shearer. 


Barn  Door  Holder 


IT  is  customary  on  some  farms  to 
hunt  a  stick  every  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  brace  open  the  barn  door. 

A  better  way  is  to  set  a  post  in  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  door  from  swing- 
ing too  far  back,  and  to  bolt  a  strong 
wooden  hook  to  the  side  of  the  post 
to  catch  the  door  and  hold  it. 

The  illustration  shows  the  upper  end 
of  a  post  with  the  door  holder  hook 
attached.    With  the  hook  in  the  posi- 
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tion  shown,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mortise  the  door  in  order  to  let  the 
hook  go  through.  If  this  is  objection- 
able, the  hook  may  be  turned  sidewise 
to  catch  the  outer  edge  or  up  side 
down  to  hook  under  the  bottom  of 
the  door. 

Placed  in  any  of  these  positions,  it 
will  work  with  equal  satisfaction  be- 
cause the  spring  will  keep  the  hook 
engaged  until  it  is  released. 

The  spring  generally  is  a  broken 
leaf  from  a  buggy  spring.  The  temper 
may  not  be  too  hard  for  drilling  with 
a  good  twist  drill  but  if  so,  the  temper 
may  be  drawn  near  the  thick  end  for 
one  bolt  hole  and  a  clamp  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  second  bolt.  How- 
ever, drawing  the  temper  out  of  a 
spring  without  spoiling  the  spring  is 
no  job  for  a  boy. — Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


To  Broadcast  Seed  in  Fog 


ON  some  Western  wheat  ranches 
where  winter  fog  interferes  with 
sowing  broadcast  the  following  method 
is  employed  to  prevent  delay. 

A  saddle  horse,  rider  and  a  long 
piece  of  common  wire,  or  rope,  are  the 
extras  needed. 

The  wire  must  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  one  seeder  track  to  the 
next.  The  first  sowing  generally  can 
be  made  along  one  side  by  the  fence 
or  boundary  line,  despite  the  fog.  Then 
the  requisite  number  of  steps  are 
marked  off  for  the  next  sowing  width 
and  the  seeder  driven  to  that  spot. 

Of  course  no  flag-stake  has  been  put 
at  the  other  end  as  It  cannot  be  seen. 
Now  one  "end  of  the  wire  is  fastened 
to  the  seeder  and  the  other  end  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  on  the  horse. 
Then  the  rider  starts  the  horse  back 
in  the  first  seeder  track  and  keeps 
him  in  it  all  the  way  across. 

The  driver  on  the  seeder  has  but  to 
keep  the  wire  taut  and  the  seeder  will 
cast  the  grain  over  the  right  amount  of 
ground  Just  the  same  as  though  he 
were  driving  for  a  flag  at  the  other 
end. 

Instead  of  sowing  back  and  forth 
across  the  field  some  prefer  sowing 
around  it.  Then  watch  must  be  kept 
that  the  short  turn  Is  made  soon 
enough  at  the  four  corners  each  time 
to  allow  for  the  proper  width  for  the 
next  sowing.  Stakes  may  be  set  be- 
forehand the  right  number  of  steps  for 
warning  the  horseman.  —  Oscar  H. 
Roesner. 
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Imagination  Created  This  Ranch 


ORN  of  the  World  War  was 
Sierra  Vista  Ranch,  famous 
Riverside  County  farm  of 
Peter  B.  Kyne.  For  it  was 
while  the  noted  author  of 
"The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  and 
creator  of  "Cappy  Ricks"  was 
a  captain  abroad  with  the 
American  Army,  that  he  conceived  and 
planned  this  remarkable  ranch  that 
was  "made"  almost  over  night. 

Of  course,  that  is  exaggerating  a  bit, 
but  when  one  considers  that  two  years 
ago,  Sierra  Vista  practically  was  bare 
of  improvements  and  now  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  stock  and  poultry 
plants  in  Southern  California,  it  will  be 
seen  that  almost  a  miracle  has  been 
performed. 

Beset  by  shrapnel,  machine  gun  fire 
and  poison  gas,  weighed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  duties  as  an  officer, 
frequently  Captain  Kyne  found  peace 
and  hope  in  his  dreams  of  a  ranch 
home  in  California.  And  shortly  after 
his  return,  following  many  harrowing 
exper  i  e  n  c  e  s,  he 
gathered  together 
the  organization 
which  was  to  make 
this  dream  come 
true. 

The  location  of 
the  ranch  is  in  the 
picturesque  Perris 
Valley,  a  high,  sun- 
ny section,  16  miles 
east  of  the  city  of 
Riverside.  The  Val- 
ley is  particularly 
adapted  to  stock 
raising  and  the  pro- 
duction of  grain 
and  alfalfa.  Perris 
Valley  alfalfa.  In 
fact,  frequently 
:ommands  a  pre- 
nium,  because  of 
.ts  high  quality, 
while  barley  at  Si- 
erra Vista  has 
threshed  31  sacks 
per  acre  averaging 
112  pounds.  This 
has  been  followed 
by  a  2-ton  crop  of 
milo  maize,  pro- 
duced the  same 
season. 

HERDS 
ESTABLISHED 

No  expense  was 
spared  by  the  fa-  »< 
mous  novelist  and  * 
short  story  writer 
in  securing  the  fin- 
est foundation  stock 
for  his  Holsteln- 
Friesian  and  Dur- 
oc-Jersey  herds. 

Sir  Ormsby  Sky- 
lark Rauward,  son 
of  one  of  the  great- 
est bulls  the  Hol- 
stein  breed  has  ever 
produced  was  se- 
cured as  herd  sire. 
The  Duroc  herd  was 
headed  by  "Royal  I 
Am,"  a  grandson  of 
the  world-famous 
"Great  Wonder  I 
Am,"  noted  for 
his  size  and  won- 
derful conforma- 
tion. 

During  recent  months,  the  stock  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  the  Hol- 
stein  herd  now  consisting  of  17  fe- 
males, including  a  number  of  promising 
heifers,  and  one  bull. 

Under  the  able  management  of 
"Jack"  Fralinger,  herdsman,  proficient 
fitter  and  test  milker,  interesting  rec- 
ords are  being  made  and  new  potential 
prize  winners  developed. 

SOME  EXCELLENT  RECORDS 

The  first  cow  to  finish  a  yearly  test 
at  Sierra  Vista  was  "Rosamaines  No- 
vena  Netherlands"  which  at  2  years,  3 
months  and  4  days,  gave  20,581.3  pounds 
of  milk  and  852.31  pounds  of  butter. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  Rosa- 
maines' record  was  the  fact  that  she 
freshened  one  month  after  completing 
the  test. 

Juliana  Canary  Mareedes.  a  typey 
and  productive  cow,  has  a  7-day  record 
of  27.49  pounds  of  butter  at  3  years 
and  12  days,  and  has  just  completed 
a  yearly  record  of  26,215  pounds  of  milk 
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A  Famous  Author's  Vision  Fulfilled 

\Af  HEN  Peter  B.  Kyne  was  a  captain  on  duty  in  the  muddy  fields 
*  '  of  Flanders,  his  California  ranch  existed  only  in  his  imagin- 
ation, but  this  very  imagination  is  Captain  Kyne's  greatest  asset, 
for  his  brain  children,  loved  by  millions  of  readers  all  over  the 
world,  have  furnished  the  means  of  making  his  dream  come  true. 
In  both  respects,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  "Im- 
agination created  Sierra  Vista." — The  Editor. 
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and  1024  pounds  of  butter,  making  her 
at  least  the  third  highest  in  milk  pro- 
duction in  her  class  ever  tested  in 
California, 

Another  "cow,  Julianna  Nancy,  made 
a  record  for  7  days  of  16.24  pounds  of 
butter  as  a  2-year-old.  Herdsman 
Fralinger,  however,  points  with  great- 
est pride  to  the  achievement  of  seven 
cows  tested  (out  of  eight  of  freshening 


age)  which,  averaging  2  years,  11 
months  and  9  days,  made  7-day  rec- 
ords averaging  nearly*  22  pounds  of 
butter.  This,  he  points  out,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  high  production  maintained 
throughout  the  herd. 

The  new  junior  sire  of  Sierra  Vista 
(one  year  old  April  12),  is  a  son  of 
Gerben  Abbekirk  Maid,  a  cow  with 
three  records  of  over  30  pounds  in 


Capt.  Peter  B.  Kyne  and  Some  of  His  Argricultural  Assets 

( 1 )  Juliana  Canary  Mercedes,  a  young  matron  that  has  just  com- 
pleted a  yearly  record  of  26,215  pounds  of  milk,  and  1024 
pounds  of  butler. 

(2)  A  promising  young  heifer,  daughter  of  Canary,  photographed 
at  the  age  of  I  year  and  10  months. 

(3)  "Royal  I  Am,"  a  grandson  of  the  World-famous  "Great  Won- 
der I  Am" — an  800-pounder,  last  year  grand  champion  of  the 
Stale. 

(4)  A  youngster  of  which  great  things  are  expected.  Son  of  the 
famous  "Gerben  Abbekirk  Maid,"  one  year  old  April  12,  1922. 

(5)  A  portion  of  the  garage,  implement  shed  and  feed  barn  at  Sierra 
Vista  Ranch.  Note,  in  foreground,  the  "speed  wagon"  used 
for  hauling  and  delivery.  * 

(6)  A  glimpse  of  the  hog  yards,  showing  hand  car  with  tack  and 
■  turn-table  used  for  transporting  feed.    Sierra  Vista  Ranch  has 

the  most  modern  equipment  for  swine  raising. 
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seven  days,  the  highest  being  34.S1 . 
pounds.  This  cow,  now  on  yearly  test, 
is  making  over  30,000  pounds  of  milk! 
One  hundred  of  her  descendantlfl^ 
sold  for  more  than  $50,000  at  the  Rosa-  \ 
maines  Rancho  sale.  The  young  sire  hrfl 
making  promising  development  and  a  I 
triumphant  show  record  is  predictejfl 
for  him. 

METHODS   OF  FEEDING 

Asked  what  he  considered  the  moat  \ 
important  factor  in  feeding  his  charges, 
Mr.  Fralinger  tmphas^ed   the  neces- 
sity for   variety   in   the   ration.     "To  1 
use  only  the  best  feeds  and  to  change  { 
them  frequently  is  to  be  sure  of  maxi-  ] 
mum   results,"    said   the    experienced  j 
herdsman.    "However,  one  must  study  1 
his  charges  carefully  and  gauge  the  j 
variety  and  quantity  by  the  production  ' 
and  appetite  of  each  animal.    My  test  1 
cows  receive  barley,  bran,  cotton  seed  J 
meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  j 
some  ground  oats,  soaked  beet  pulp,  • 
molasses,  and  alfalfa  hay.    The  young  ] 
animals    receive  I 
some  bran  and  oata  j 
and  all  the  alfalfa  ] 
they  want.  Calves 
are  taken  from  the 
cow    at    two    daya  ' 
old   and    gradually  I 
changed  from  whole 
milk  to  skim  milk  I 
and  grain.   All  our  ^ 
cows  receive  dairy  i 
salt — the  test  cows  J 
with  their  feed,  and  ' 
others  as  they  like 
it." 

Mr.    Fralinger  i 

emphasizes  the  im-  ] 
portance  of  salt  in 
the  diet,  but  is  even 
more  insistent  upon  i 
the  feeding  of  char-  | 
coal.     In    fact,  he 
maintains  he  could 
scarcely  get  along 
without    this  cor- 
rective.  It  has  the  1 
effect,    He  asserts, 
of    keeping  down 
gasses  and  acids  In 
the  digestive  tract  ' 
and    prevents  the 
"burning    out"    so  ' 
frequently  experi- 
enced   in    heavy  I 
feeding     of  high 
producing  animals. 
A   handful    of  the 
best  prepared  char- 

 .     coal  is  given  each 

fV\  animal    at  each 

\^*J  feeding. 

NOT  PASTURED 

The  dairy  cattle 
do  not  run  upon 
pasture,  as  this  is 
believed  to  reduce 
their  production. 

The  Duroc-Jersey 
herd  Is  under  the 
personal  supervis- 
ion of  B.  H.  Wil- 
kinson, who  also  is 
general  manager  of 
the  ranch.  The  hogs 
now  are  reduced  In 
numbers  to  about 
250  head.  Royal  I 
Am,  who  last  year 
was  Grand  Cham- 
pion of  the  State,  now  in  breeding  con- 
dition, will  be  fitted  for  the  fall  shows. , 
This  boar  was  raised  by  Donald 
Graham  of  Lancaster  and  acquired  by 
Sierra  Vista  through  purchase  of  the 
Dupee  herd. 

CORN  AT  LOW  PRICE 

The  animals  now  on  hand  at  Sierra 
Vista  are  principally  of  the  Pathfinder  f 

strain. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  feeding 
of  the  hogs  was  the  recent  purchase 
of  a  carload  of  Illinois  corn,  which  cost 
but  $28  a  ton  laid  down  at  Perris!  By 
means  of  an  electrically-driven  feed 
mill,  all  grain  is  home  ground  and  ele- 
vated to  a  bin  for  convenience  in 
handling. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  simple. 
After  farrowing,  the  sows  are  kept  off 
all  feed  for  24  hours.  Next  they  are 
given  a  slop  of  wheat  bran  and  shorts 
and  after  three  or  four  days  are  put 
on  the  regular  ration  of  ground  "wn. 
45  pounds;  ahorts,  27  pounds;  bran, 
(Continued  on  Page  SI) 
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Wonderful  Possibilities  in  Plant  Selection 

THE  field  of  the  plant  breeder  is  ever  widening.  And 
the  more  closely  he  works  with  Nature,  the  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  his  discoveries. 
Wherever  horticulturists  gather,  one  hears  speculation 
as  to  future  developments  in  this  wonderful  science.  Frost- 
resistance  Is  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  disease 
resistance. 

Indeed,  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  tree  which 
has  survived  a  severe  frost  may  give  buds  that  will  per- 
petuate its  hardy  quality?  Many  investigators  are  working 
on  this  theory.  And  the  past  season  has  given  them  plenty 
of  material,  for  here  and  there  are  single  specimens  that 
have  come  unscathed  through  the  scourge  that  killed  or 
damaged  adjacent  trees. 

That  strains  could  be  developed  which  were  resistant 
to  particular  diseases  was  scouted  as  ridiculous  not  many 
years  ago;  now  disease-resistance  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant considerations  in  the  planting  of  grapes,  as  well  as 
other  fruits  and  plants. 

Nature's  rule  Is  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Man  is 
hastening  the  process  by  selecting,  guarding  and  assisting 
the  fittest  in  order  that  the  weaklings  may  more  quickly 
be  supplanted. 

Results  come  more  slowly  than  in  animal  breeding,  for 
the  process  is  more  complicated  and  development  less  rapid. 
But  the  possibilities  are  infinite;  in'  fact,  we  have  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  knowledge  concerning  this  re- 
markable science.  The  super-tree  or  plant  Is  always  "just 
around  the  corner." 

Don't  Depend  Too  Much  Upon  the  Census 

MOST  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Federal 
Census  as  the  "last  word" — a  sort  of  statistical 
"Bible,"  so  to  speak. 
That  the  figures  are  not  always  accurate,  however,  has 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  comparisons  with  other 
data,  collected  by  various  agencies  and  covering  the  same 
period.  t 

One  example:  The  census  gave  California  a  total  pro- 
duction of  apricots  for  1919  of  about  147,000  tons,  whereas 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  collected  authentic  records 
of  more  than  175,000  tons,  actually  disposed  of,  not  to  men- 
tion great  quantities  used  for  home  consumption! 

Again:  The  qensus  figure  for  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets 
In  California  was  88,000,  while  the  California  Co-operative 
Crop  Reporting  Service  found  107,000  acres  devoted  to  this 
crop  during  the  same  year,  the  report  being  based  upon 
actual  figures  secured  from  beet  sugar  factories. 

A  third  case:  The  assessors  of  Arizona  counted  more 
cattle  and  sheep  than  were  shown  by  the  census  returns. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  latest  census  was 
more  inaccurate  in  some  respects  than  previous  counts. 
This  was  due  supposedly  -to  the  high  salaries  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  the  count,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
workers,  and  the  necessity  for  gathering  together  a  great 
force  of  helpers,  some  of  whom  were  inefficient  and  inex- 
perienced, and  nearly  all  of  whom  had  to  do  so  much  work 
that  accuracy  was  out  of  the  question. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  Federal 
count — but,  be  careful  before  you  lay  any  bets  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  census  figures! 

A  Mistake  on  the  Part  of  the  Boosters 

DO  WE  abuse  our  agricultural  statistics? 
E.  E.  Kauffman,  chief  of  the  California  Co-operative 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  says  that  we  do — very  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  genial  and  well  Informed  friend  of  the 
farmers,  has  thousands  of  facts  and  figures  at  his  tongue's 
end. 

Statistics,  to  his  experienced  mind,  are  cold,  hard  truths, 
to  be  correlated  In  orderly  manner  and  studied  for 
comparison. 

He  resents,  therefore,  the  "Juggling"  of  crop  reports 
sometimes  Indulged  In  by  well-meaning  but  over-zealous 
enthusiasts.  * 

"It  Is  possible,"  points  out  the  veteran  U.  S.  D.  A.  offi- 
cial, "to  Interpret  certain  figures  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
change  their  meaning  entirely.  For  example,  the  over- 
enthuslastic  booster,  possibly  without  realizing  his  error, 
may  seize  upon  the  GROSS  sale  value  of  a  crop  at  Eastern 


markets  and  announce  this  valuation  as  the  NET  return 
to  the  growers. 

"Or  the  newspapers  may  be  led  into  publishing  only  a 
part  of  a  certain  official  report,  thus  altering  its  meaning. 

"Another  thing — we  may  be  paving  the  way  for  future 
humiliation  by  giving  such  wide  publicity  to  VALUATIONS 
and  saying  so  little  about  QUANTITY.  Valuations  fluc- 
tuate with  market  prices,  but  our  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
of  most  commodities  is  increasing  year  by  year." 

Mr.  Kauffman  points  out  in  this  connection  that  in  1920 
the  valuation  of  one  of  our  principal  fruit  crops  was  only 
82  per  cent  of  the  1919  valuation,  although  the  tonnage  was 
greater.  Again,  In  1921  the  valuation  was  only  62  per  cent 
of  the  1919  figure,  while  the  quantity  remained  about  the 
same. 

Had  our  statistical  "jugglers"  been  content  to  deal  in 
terms  of  quantity,  rather  than  value,  the  comparative  fig- 
ures would  have  made  a  better  impression  "on  paper." 

New  Free  Book  on  Weed  Control 

WEED  control  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary  and 
important  in  California. 
Of  timely  interest  and  value,  therefore,  is  the 
"Weed  Manual,"  recently  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Director  Hecke,  himself  an  experienced  fruit  grower  and 
farmer,  long  has  felt  the  need  of  a  guide  to  identification 
of  common  weeds. 

The  new  booklet,  it  is  said,  represents  the  fulfillment  of 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Director,  who  has  issued 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  work: 

"The  California  Department  of  Agriculture  presents  to 
the  agricultural  public,  this  handbook,  couched  in  as  popu- 
lar terms  as  the  subject  matter  would  permit.  It  is  hoped 
the  manual  will  stimulate  a  common  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  habits  and  control  of  common  weeds,  to  the 
end  that  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  and  his  County 
Commissioner  in  the  suppression  and  extermination  of  nox- 
ious species,  thus  aiding  the  Department  in  the  enforcement 
3f  the  regulatory  statutes  provided  by  the  Legislature. 

"In  the  interests  of  economy,  it  was  impossible  to  illus- 
trate the  many  weeds  In  natural  colors,  but  the  Department 
.n  other  ways,  sought  to  produce  a  comprehensive  manual 
:hat  will  long  be  regarded  as  a  ready  reference  to  the 
jveed  flora  of  California. 

"All  communications  relative  to  the"  weeds  of  California 
ihould  be  addressed  to  'The  Director,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Sacramento.'  " 

Don't  Miss  the  Valencia  Orange  Show 

EVERY  ORCHARD  and  FARM  reader  who  is  in  South- 
ern California  during  the  period  from  May  23rd  to 
30th  is  urged  to  attend  the  Valencia  Show,  to  be  held 
at  Anaheim,  Orange  County. 

Details  concerning  this  important  event  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  number.  While  it  is  a  new  enter- 
prise, compared  with  the  great  San  Bernardino  show,  which 
has  become  an  annual  event,  the  Anaheim  exhibition  prom- 
ises to  give  the  older  institution  a  close  run  for  high  honors. 
By  all  means  go  if  you  can!  It  will  be"  very  much  worth 
while. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
$1.00  Per  Annum 
To  Canada  or  In  City  of  Los  Angeles,  $1.25  per  annum.  Foreign, 
$1.60  per  annum.   Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  undir  act  of  Congress  of  March.  1879.  

CONCISE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
On  practical  agricultural  subjects  are  Invited.    Unavailable  manu- 
script will  be  returned  promptly  If  postage  la  Inclosed.  Preference 
Is  given  to  accounts  of  actual  experience,  telling  how,  when,  where, 
who  and  why. 


Grape' 

profits 

Palo  Verde  Valley  Grapes  are 
ripe  in  June,  4  to  6  weeks 
ahead  of  Central  California 
grape  districts ;  and  bear  about 
10  tons  of  fancy  grapes  per 
acre  which  will  always  sell  at 
"first  in  the  market"  prices, 
and  there  will  always  be  an 
almost  unlimited  market  for 
June  Grapes ;  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. 

Palo  Verde  Valley  offers  you  the  best 
grape  land  in  the  State.  This  rich 
river  bottom  land  with  perpetual  wa- 
ter supply — the  best  virgin  grape  land 
in  the  State  today — for  $100  per  acre. 

raising  as  a  whole,  a  greater  produc- 
tion of  diversified  products  than  any 
other  one  district.  This  valley  has 
never  known  a  crop  failure. 

Apricots  in  April  and  early  May,  2 
to  4  weeks  ahead  of  other  districts, 
is  another  first  in  the  market  Palo 
Verde  Valley  crop  that  will  always 
command  the  top  price  and  an  eager 
market. 

Today  with  a  few  dollars  you  can  lay 
the  foundation  for  big  cash  profits 
and  future  independence.  Write  for 
our  illustrated  folder,  or  better  still, 
go  and  investigate;  prove  our  state- 
ment*. 

PALO  VERDE  VALLEY 

DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 

439  Citizens  National  Bank  BIdg. 
Fifth  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


ions  of  the  Pal©  Verde  Valley 


HE  one  subject  that  many 
California  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  discuss  with  consid- 
erable apprehension  Is  "Over- 
production." 

But  there  Is  at  least  one 
agricultural    district   of  the 

  Golden     State     where  this 

"boogaboo"  has  not  even  created  a 
stir — the  wonderful  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley, in  Southeast  Riverside  County. 

This  fertile  basin  embraces  about 
100,000  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
which  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
George  P.  Clements  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "second  to 
none  in  production  values,  with  an 
excellent  climate,  a  long  growing  sea- 
son and  early  maturity  of  all  crops, 
insuring  best  markets  to  the  grower." 

A  THRIVING  "YOUNGSTER" 

Palo  Verde  was  a  "baby"  somewhat 
difficult  to  raise,  but  it  has  survived 
the  usual  attacks  of  "colic,"  cast  off  its 
swaddling  clothes  and  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  promising  youngsters 
ever  mothered  by  this  wonderful  agri- 
cultural State.  Its  greatest  problem, 
that  of  transportation,  has  been  solved 
so  far  as  railroad  service  is  concerned; 
and  now  improved  highways,  connect- 
ing the  valley  with  Phoenix  and  Los 
Angeles,  seem  assured. 

The  water  system  has  been  enlarged 
to  take  care  of  increasing  demands, 
drainage  provided  for,  and  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  crop  ptoduction  passed. 


By  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


The  people  of  Palo  Verde  are  forging 
ahead,  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  knowledge  that  theirs  is  one  of 
Nature's  favored  sections! 

The  Valley  is  well  above  sea  level  and 
enjoys  cooler  summer  nights,  later 
springs  and  earlier  falls  than  some  of 
the  other  Southwestern  interior  dis- 
tricts. Its  wonderful  productivity  has 
been  proved  again  and  again.  Its 
growers  reach  the  earliest  markets 
with  apricots  and  grapes,  the  off-sea- 
son holiday  market  with  winter  vege- 
tables and  the  top  market  with  their 
grains,  alfalfa,  melons  and  other  crops. 

When  Col.  Thomas  BIythe  made  his 
original  filing  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  1877,  giving  Palo  Verde  Valley 
water  rights  prior  to  others  along  the 
mighty  stream,  he  may  have  visioned 
to  some  extent  the  great  empire  that 
was  to  be  builded  upon  this  desert 
area:  but  could  he  have  lived  to  see 
the  Valley,  even  at  its  present  stage 
of  development,  no  doubt  his  fondest 
dreams  would  have  been  surpassed. 
Probably  no  irrigated  district  in  the 
Southwest  has  a  more  certain  or  ample 
water  supply  than  the  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley. 

INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION 

And  the  future  promises  to  be  even 
more  interesting  and  remarkable  than 
the  earlier  era,  for  now  has  come  the 
new  stage  of  intensive  farming,  with 


better  transportation,  better  living  con- 
ditions and  all  the  attractions  that 
were  denied  the  early  pioneers. 

The  population  of  the  Valley  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  persons  10 
years  ago  to  more  than  6000,  and  the 
steady  growth  has  continued  despite 
the  cotton  slump  which  so  affected  all 
of  the  Southwest.  That  even  this  hard 
blow  did  not  daunt  the  prosperous 
farmers  of  the  Valley,  however,  was 
amply  demonstrated  during  the 
writer's  recent  visit,  for  an  equal,  if 
not  larger,  acreage  of  cotton  than  was 
grown  last  year  is  in  prospect  for 
1922. 

ENTERING    PROSPEROUS  PERIOD 

Easier  oredit  has  made  possible  the 
planting  of  much  land  that  lay  idle  for 
a  year,  and  the  owners  are  looking 
forward  with  determination  and  opti- 
mism to  the  period  of  greatest  pros- 
perity the  district  has  ever  known. 

Palo  Verde  is  destined  to  achieve 
national  fame  as  an  early  crop  sec- 
tion, producer  of  the  first  apricots  and 
grapes,  as  well  as  off-season  vegeta- 
bles and  fat  livestock.  As  a  dairy  and 
stock  finishing  center,  in  fact,  Palo 
Verde  seems  to  be  without  a  peer.  The 
Hauser  Packing  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles is  heavily  interested  in  the  Val- 
ley, finishing  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
hogs  there  and  encouraging  the  feed- 


Snapshols  of  Palo  Verde  Wonders 


(I)  Attractive  dwelling  on  the  Frank  Baxter  Ranch,  near  BIythe.  (2)  Intake  on  the  Colorado  River, 
supplying  irrigating  rvater  for  the  Valley.  (3)  Barley  field,  photographed  April  1 5th.  (E.  E.  Kauff- 
man,  of  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in  background).  (4  Recently-pruned  and  trellised  grape  vine,  on  the  ranch 
of  E.  H.  Wiemers,  14  months  after  planting.  (5)  The  $150,000  fiolel,  just  completed  at  Ripley. 
(6)  Cutting  barley  for  hay  first  iveek  in  April.  (Note  height  and  heavy  stand.) 
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ing  of  locally- produced  grain  and 
alfalfa. 

Wheat  and  barley  make  60  to  M 
bushels  per  acre,  frequently  followed 
by  grain  sorghums,  which  usually 
yield  l'i  to  2  tons  of  grain  or  16  to  20 
tons  of  ensilage.  Alfalfa,  cut  from 
April  to  December,  often  yields  8  to 
10  tons  to  the  acre.  Frequently,  it  it 
said,  a  perfect  stand  is  secured  on  vir- 
gin soil  without  a  cover  crop. 

THE  DESERT  TRANSFORMED 

The  Valley  Is  of,  yet  not  like.  jBfc 
desert.  Its  earlier  settlers,  looking 
ahead,  planted  hundred  of  shade 
trees  which,  with  the  canals  and  green 
fields,  give  a  fascinating  Impression 
of  verdure  and  richness.  The  pic- 
turesque mountains,  surrounding  the 
almost  perfect  basin  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  Valley,  present  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  color. 

There  Is  that  about  Palo  verde  \\  Inch 
explains  its  hold  upon  many  who  have 
spent  yen  rs  In  its  development.  The 
climate  is  famed  for  its  healthfulnesa 
and  the  domestic  water  is  secured  from 
comparatively  shallow  wells  at  low 
cost,  obviating  the  necessity  for  using 
ditch  water. 

The  soil,  formed  by  millions  of  tons 
of  alluvial  deposits  and  decayed  vege- 
tation, is  of  amazing  fertility  and 
depth.  This  feature,  combined  with 
the  long  growing  season  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  means  practically  a 
constant  harvest  of  valuable  crops. 

AN  IDEAL  FARM 

One  Valley  booster  has  figured  out 
the  possibilities  of  a  40-acre  farm  in 
this  district.  It  is  suggested  that  of 
the  40  acres  10  be  set  out  to  apricots 
and  10  to  grapes,  20  acres  to  be  re- 
served for  grain,  alfalfa  and  miscella- 
neous crops.  With  these  income  crops 
and  a  small  dairy,  some  hogs,  turkeys 
and  chickens,  it  is  pointed  out  the 
farmer  may  receive  an  average  of  $600 
per-acre  per  year  from  his  ranch  for 
almost  an  indefinite  period! 

Apricots  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  propositions  in  the 
Valley,  for  the  trees  reach  maturity 
very  quickly,  and  are  said  not  only  to 
ripen  fruit  before  those  In  any  other 
district,  but  also  to  give  a  good  crop 
every  year.  Figuring  that  one  apricot 
tree  should  average  200  pounds  or  more 
per  year,  on  the  basis  of  65  trees  to 
the  acre,  a  yield  of  7  tons  per  acre 
reasonably  may  be  expected;  In  fact, 
this  figure  has  been  exceeded  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  the  Valley. 

EARLY  FRUIT  PRICES 

Investigation  of  the  prices  of  earliest 
apricots  on  the  Los  Angeles  market 
shows  that  for  several  years  they  have 
sold  as  high  as  $300  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
Los  Angeles.  But  allowing  only  $200 
net  profit  to  the  grower,  it  will  be 
seen  that  apricots  should  bring  in  $1400 
per  acre. 

As  for  the  grapes,  vines  were  ob- 
served before  the  20th  of  April  this 
spring  which,  planted  as  cuttings  14 
months  ago,  were  tfelllsed  and  ready 
for  production  this  year,  experts  hav- 
ing estimated  they  would  yield  three 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Figuring  therefore,  on  10  tons  as  an 
average  production  for  mature  vines, 
the  grapes  reaching  market  ahead  of 
those  from  other  districts  and  selling 
at  a  price  of  say,  $150  a  ton.  the 
acre  yield  is  estimated  at  $1600!  Early 
varieties  of  grapes  mature  from  June 
15  to  July  10. 

The  40-acre  farmer,  in  addition  to 
these  attractive  profits,  may  be  sure 
of  a  regular  monthly  cream  check,  for 
the  first  unit  of  a  $150,000  creamery 
will  be  in  operation  at  BIythe  within 
30  days.  And  according  to  H.  J.  Boyle, 
president  of  the  Western  Farms  Dairy 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  build- 
ing the  BIythe  plant,  more  creameries 
will  be  Installed  In  the  valley  by  his 
company  as  rapidly  as  Justified  by 
dairy  development. 

The  BIythe  plant  will  manufacture 
ice  cream  and  will  include  an  Ice  plant, 
and  a  cold  storage  warehouse  of  10 
carload  capacity. 

Many  ranchers  this  year  are  raising 
large  flocks  of  turkeys,  a  number 
planning  to  market  from  1000  to  3000 
birds.  The  climatic  conditions  seem  to 
be  ideal  for  turkey  production. 

With  vegetables,  too.  the  Palo  Verde 
(Continued  on   Pa«-«  SI) 
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OBSERVERS  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  note  the  degree  of  frost- 
resistance  shown  this  past  winter  by 
extensive  plantings  of  carob  trees  In 
Southern  California. 

Of  the  thousands  of  young  trees  set 
out  along  highways,  few  were  seriously 
Injured,  although  neighboring  citrus 
groves,  were  in  some  cases  killed  or 
badly  damaged. 

Even  very  young  trees  planted  last 
fall  in  most  instances  escaped  serious 
damage.  Upon  the  foothill  property 
of  the  California  Carob  Plantation 
Company,  Riverside  County,  where  is 
located  the  only  extensive  commercial 
planting  of  carobs  In  America,  little 
damage  was  experienced,  according  to 
John  E.  McBride,  who  has  observed 
closely  the  development  of  this  young 
grove. 


Typical  Carob  Pod  Cluster 

This  frost- resistant  quality  of  the 
carob  is  In  the  nature  of  a  surprise 
to  many  horticulturists,  who  have  pre- 
dicted difficulty  in  acclimating  this 
tree  in  California. 

Yet  this  should  not  be  surprising  to 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  plant 
growth,  asserts  Lawrence  Holmes, 
considered  the  best  posted  carob  au- 
thority in  this  country.  Mr.  Holmes 
points  out  that  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  carob  finds  ideal  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  Palestine,  its  native  haunt. 
In  fact,  says  Mr.  Holmes,  our  "mes- 
quite"  is  a  wild  carob,  upon  the  root 
of  which  the  commercial  tree  may  be 
budded  successfully. 

Having  previously  shown  Its  hardi- 
ness In  withstanding  drought,  the 
carob  seems  to  have  come  through 
with  "flying  colors."  Its  commercial 
future,  of  course,  remains  to  be  dem- 
onstrated, but  those  who  have  been 
studying  this  interesting  tree  and  pro- 
moting its  culture  have  explicit  faith 
in  its  ability  to  make  attractive  profits 
for  almost  an  Indefinite  period,  as  the 
tree  la  very  long-lived  and  quite  free 
from  disease. 

The  pods  are  ground  and  used  in 
manufacturing  breakfast  foods,  stock 
foods,  syrup  and  various  kinds  of  pat- 
ent preparations  for  both  human  and 
animal  consumption.  One  of  the  most 
profitable  outlets  promises  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  soda  fountain  syrups, 
the  exceedingly  high  sugar  content  of 
the  carob  pod  making  it  particularly- 
valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  its 
syrup  combining  readily  with  various 
flavors. 

James  W.  Ryan,  widely  known  carob 
propagator  and  nurseryman,  of  San 
Bernardino,  who  also  is  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  future  of  the  tree  in 
California,  points  out  that  in  addition 
to  its  other  qualities,  the  carob  is 
valuable  as  bee  forage,  as  it  blooms 
during  the  winter  months,  when  few 
other  sources  of  nectar  are  available. 

Hundreds  of  tons  annually  of  carob 
pods  are  imported  to  this  country  from 
districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. California  planters  hope  to  sup- 
ply the  growing  demand  with  home 
production. 


Cletrac  Is 
Jit  Home 
Among 
Ohe  Vrees/ 


HARD  THIS 
WAV  BUT- 


CLETRAC  is  low-set  and  smooth-bodied.  It  slips 
in  and  out  among  the  trees  with  short  quick 
turns  —  comes  about  at  the  end  of  the  row  in  less 
space  than  a  team  requires.  Standing  only  13  hands 
high — with  no  projecting  lugs  to  catch  low-hanging 
branches  or  scrape  and  bruise  the  bark — Cletrac  is 
the  ideal  "orchard  tractor." 

With  a  Cletrac  to  turn  under  your  cover  crop, 
you  can  work  right  up  close  to  the  trees.  This  tractor 
leaves  no  patches  of  unplowed  ground  that  so  often 
make  orchard  plowing  a  half-power,  half-horse  job. 

After  plowing,  Cletrac  follows  through  with  disc- 
ing, fertilizing  and  lime-crushing.  Its  broad  tank-type 
treads  carry  it  lightly  over  soft  ground  without 
slipping  and  packing  —  it  gets  through  with  your 
heavy  spraying  no  matter  how  wet  the  soil.  * 

Today  Cletrac  is  the  admitted  leader  in  orchard 
work.  More  fruit  growers  every  year  are  using  it 
exclusively.  Remember — there's  no  obligation  con- 
nected with  learning  all  about  Cletrac's  proved 
ability.  We'll  demonstrate  at  your  convenience. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 
19081  Euclid  Ave,  Cleveland 

PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORY  BRANCHES 
Lob  Angeles,  Cal.      San  Francisco,  Cal.      Spoxani,  Wain. 


RAISE  CAVIES 

(Guinea  Pigs)  For  Us 

They   pay   better  than  Poultry. 
Send  10c  for  "Cavy  Pointers  For 
Beginners"  and  copy  of  our  buy 
back  plan. 

Our  Stock  Conceded 
Finest  in  Country 

THE  GENOR  CAVY  CO. 

5549  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR-ROUND  RESORT 

World's  Greatest  Mountain  Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five  Trains  Daily  at  Convenient  Hours. 

Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 
Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest  near  Los 
Angeles.   Qreatest  Journey  for  the  fare 
charged  in  the  world. 
Orange  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
50  miles  through  Orange  Oroves,  visiting 
twelve  cities.    Many  features. 
Write  tor  beautifully  Illustrated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
LOS  ANGELES 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Protect  Your  Crops  '  ^  ^ 
With  Morse's  Complete 
Dusting  Powder 

For  ANTS,  APHIS,  MILDEW,  SLUGS,  and  all  leaf 
eating  insects. 
5  LB.  PACKAGE,  $1.50;  25  LBS.,  $7.25 
50  LB.  PACKAGE,  $14.00;  100  LBS.,  $25.00 

HOLMES'  NEW  PATENT  DUSTER 

NO.    6  GARDEN    SIZE    $3.25 

NO.    8  MEDIUM  SIZE    4.00 

NO.  10  FARM  SIZE    5.00 

THE  HOME  GARDEN  DUSTING  OUTFIT 

ONE  NO.  6  BLOWER  £j   r  A 

5  LBS.  POWDER  $f!*DU 

Express  Prepaid  to  Fourth  Zone 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Company 

125  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Garfield  2374 


Advertisement 


WRECKING 


Largest  Jobs  Since  the  Fair 
Flats  and  Residences 

2308  JACKSON  ST. 
2403  WEBSTER  ST. 
2405  WEBSTER  ST. 
2407  WEBSTER  ST. 
2409  WEBSTER  8T. 
2580  CLAY  ST. 
Schwabacher  residence.  2100  Jackson 
St.:     Handsomely    finished,  mirrors, 
doors,   cabinets,  mantels,  150,000  feet 
choice  lumber,  also  hardwood,  miscel- 
laneous plumbing;    %    original  price. 
All  high  class  stock. 

3  large  buildings  on  Valencia  St.  2 
residences  on  23d  St. 
THE  MATERIAL  FROM  THESE  JOBS 
READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 
Special  inducements  and  big  values 
to  move  some  of  this  stock  and  save 
congestion  in  yards.    Lumber  sized  to 
your  order  at  our  own  mill. 


DAMAGED 


Consignment  of  bath  tubs;  V4  price; 
going  fast.    Get  yours  now. 

Warehouse  heavily  stocked  with  lat- 
est mill  goods.  French  doors,  windows, 
etc.  One  and  five  panel  doors;  big 
saving;  4,000,000  ft.  lumber,  roofing 
shingles,  wire  fencing,  barb  wire  $3.65 
per  spool;  nails  $4. 

pur  stock  the  largest.  Prices  right. 
Our  guarantee  means  something.  Get 
estimate.    Inspect  stock. 

SYMON  BROS., 

1501-27  Market  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
21st  and  San  Pablo  Ave., 
OAKLAND 


WRECKING  WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  get  well 
and  keep  well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  un- 
known and  wonderful  new  element 
brings  relief  to  so  many  sufferers  from 
Constipation,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
Gout,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Nervous 
Prostration,  High  Blood  Pressure  and 
diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart,  Lungs, 
Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments.  You 
wear  Degnen's  Radio-Actlve  Solar  Pad 
day  and  night,  receiving  the  Radio-Actlve 
Rays  continuously  into  your  system,  causing 
a  healthy  circulation,  overcoming  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  Impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are 
getting  well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  Tou  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  it  is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  is  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but  wear 
It.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  most 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  Is  that 
It  Is  sold  so  reasonable  that  It  Is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  haVe 
you  try  It  at  our  risk.  For  full  Information 
write  today — not  tomorrow. 

RADIUM  APPLIANCE  CO., 
787  Bradbury  Bldg. 

 Log  Angeles,  CaL 

[OTTAWA 
loo 

{SAWS 


DAMAGED 


Sale 


Prices  C 
Smashed.  Now!  * 

\8twi  mora  wood. 
On*\  fall*  tree*.  Saws 
Man      Umb».   K«w  AND  UP. 

Saw/    oe*r«tof9  branch1— 
t>  antead lOyra.  C— b< 
— WriU  for  Fraa  Book  ac  — 

OTTAWA  MFG.  COjtfl  F  VudSt.,  OHm,  Kav 
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Citras  Growers 


By  Vincent  F.  Blanchard 


Top-Working  Frosted  Lemon 
Trees 


BECAUSE  of  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  environmental 
requirements  for  citrus  trees, 
many  growers  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  industry,  planted  certain 
varieties  in  districts  not  adapted  to 
their  culture.  This  was  true,  particu- 
larly, of  lemon  plantings. 

Unsatisfactory  climatic  conditions 
have  made  many  lemon  groves  un- 
profitable; not  that  they  have  proved 
unhealthy,  for  a  lemon  tree  may  be 
healthy  without  being  profitable.  For 
example,  the  crop  although  large,  may 
mature  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
prices  are  consistently  low.  Although 
the  grower  lives  in  hope  that  the  to- 
tal production  over  a  period  of  years 
will  show  a  profit,  such  Is  seldom  the 
case. 

Groves  of  this  kind  frequently  can  be 
worked  over  to  oranges  and  made  prof- 
itable under  conditions  where  the  lem- 
ons have  failed. 

Many  of  the  lemon  groves  which 
were  frozen  during  the  severe  frost 
last  January  were  in  Just  such  unfor- 
tunately-chosen districts. 

NOW  IS  OPPORTUNE  TIME 

Since  considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  such  trees  to  recover,  it  Is 
an  opportune  time  to  top -work  to  or- 
anges those  not  too  severely  injured. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  grower  who 
is  topworking  20  acres  now.  His 
lemon  trees  always  have  been  strong 
and  prolific  but  the  crops  never  seemed 
to  reach  a  high  market.  He  is  having 
the  limbs  severed  about  12  to  14  Inches 
from  the  trunks,  and  plans  to  Insert 
buds  into  the  new  shoots  next  fall. 
The  buds  will  He  dormant  all  winter 
and  be  forced  out  next  spring.  If 
properly  handled,  this  grove  should  be- 
come profitable  for  orange  production. 


Fertilization  Test  Plots 


RECOGNIZING  that  all  is  not  known 
regarding  citrus  fertilization,  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  Is  undertaking  a  series 
of  fertilizer  tests  on  about  ten  groves 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Soil 
conditions  are  so  different  in  Califor- 
nia that  fertilization  for  one  set  of 
conditions  might  not  be  applicable  to 
another.  It  Is  essential  therefore,  that 
tests  be  conducted  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions. 

The  various  combinations  for  the 
tests  are  as  follows:  Fertilizer  in  the 
spring  for  oranges,  and  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  for  lemons;  nitrogen 
fertilizers  checked  against  complete 
fertilizers,  all  of  which  are  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  organic  fertilizers; 
lime  against  no  lime;  gypsum  against 
no  gypsum;  and  lime  against  gypsum. 
These  tests  are  to  be  conducted  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

Scaly  Bark  Disease  Control 

THE  recent  freeze  showed  up  the 
great  loss  sustained  when  a  citrus 
tree  becomes  affected  with  scaly  bark 
disease.  Since  trees  so  affected  were 
in  a  weakened  condition,  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  frost  much  more  readily 
than  healthy  threes. 

Most  trees  affected  with  scaly  bark 
soon  become  unprofitable,  and  every 
effort  possible  should  be  made  to  con- 
trol the  disease. 

Scaly  bark  disease  can  be  controlled 
"aslly  if  it  has  not  progressed  too  far. 
The  treatment  is  to  scrape  off  the  out- 
side tissues  of  the  affected  portion, 
taking  care  not  to  scrape  too  deep.  A 
mistake  is  sometimes  made  however, 
n  not  scraping  over  a  large  enough 
irea.  The  bark  should  be  scraped  sev- 
eral Inches  above  and  below,  and  to 
each  side  of  the  space  where  the  scaly 
bark  is  visible,  in  order  to  get  at  the 


disease,  which  is  In  the  tissues  whert 

it  has  not  become  visibly  apparent. 


DISINFECTANT  IS  USED 


The  scraping  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment;  in  fact  cure* 
can  be  made  without  any  other  treat* 
ment.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  use 
a  disinfectant,  and  there  are  many  to 
choose  from.  There  are  tree  "doctors" 
who  have  patent  preparations,  adver- 
tised to  work  wonders,  but  money  In- 
vested in  them  usually  Is  wasted.  It 
Is  better  to  use  a  disinfectant  which 
has  no  secret  about  It  Bordeaux; 
paste,  if  employed  several  months  be* 
fore  fumigation.  Is  satisfactory.  Mer- 
curic chloride,  1  to  1000  parts  in  water, 
can  be  used  any  time.  Some  people 
use  creolinium.  The  essential  thing 
Is  to  cure  the  tree  before  the  disease 
becomes  too  far  advanced. 


Heart  Rot  in  Frosted  Trees 

MUCH  of  the  unprofitableness  and 
decadence  of  citrus  trees  injured 
by  frost  In  past  years  is  traceable  di- 
rectly to  the  attack  of  heart  rot  fungi. 

Citrus  trees  are  very  sensitive  taj 
sunburn,  particularly  when  Injured  by 
frost,  and  defoliated.  Many  trees  had 
their  limbs  sunburned  on  the  exposed 
sides,  resulting  in  death  of  the  bark.1 
Cracks  formed  in  the  exposed  wood, 
which  permitted  heart  rot  fungi  spores 
to  gain  entrance  and  germinate. 
Within  a  few  years  such  trees  become 
weak  and  decadent,  with  crop  produc-l 
tion  failing. 

Sunburn  in  such  trees  could  have, 
been  prevented  if  they  had  betn 
sprayed  with  whitewash.  A  few  grow-  , 
ers  nrotected  their  trees  this  year  with 
white  wash  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
more  did  not  do  so,  for  detrimental  re- 
sults are  sure  to  follow  sunburn. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  TREES 

The  cracking  of  bark  by  the  frost 
also  enables  heart  rot  fungi  to  gain 
entrance  and  do  their  devastating 
work.  As  soon  as  it  is  definitely  de- 
termined how  far  back  the  bark  is 
killed  where  splitting  occurs,  the  dead 
bark  should  be  cut  away  and  the 
wounds  disinfected  and  sealed  over 
with  a  wound  paint.  Even  then  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  whether  the  heart 
rot  fungi  can  be  kept  out,  for  the  wood 
is  exposed  for  a  long  time  before 
Meat  merit  is  given.  With  the  best  of 
care  many  of  the  trees  will  be  weak 
and  unproductive.  It  Is  highly  essen- 
tial that  every  effort  possible  be  made 
to  control  the  heart  rot  fungi. 

Frozen  Nursery  Stock 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  and  most 
clear  demonstrations  of  the  dlsas- 
irons  results  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  citrus  nursery  trees  In- 
jured by  frost,  even  though  only 
slightly  affected,  Is  found  on  the  fa- 
mous Rancho  Sespe,  a  large  citrus 
property  in  Ventura  County.  During 
the  freeze  of  the  year  1913,  part  of  the 
nursery  trees  on  the  ranch  were  In- 
jured by  frost,  some  severely  and 
others  only  slightly. 

Enough  of  the  slightly,  frozen  trees 
were  selected  to  plant  out  two  rows 
in  one  of  the  tracts.  Non-frozen  trees 
were  planted  on  both  sides  of  them. 
The  slightly  frozen  trees  had  their 
tops  partially  killed  and  minute  cracks 
on  the  trunks.  These  cracks  ap- 
parently were  healing  when  the  time 
came  to  plant  out.  The  writer  exam- 
ined the  trees  recently  In  order  to  de- 
termine how  they  compared  with  the 
uninjured  trees  planted  next  to  them. 
The  frost  Injured  trees  are  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  other  trees,  and 
many  of  them  look  weak  and  stunted. 

Many  citrus  nursery  trees  have  been 
injured  In  the  recent  freeze:  conse- 
quently the  supply  will  be  less  than 
the  demand.    It  will  be  well  for  every 
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grower  who  contemplates  planting, 
therefore,  to  be  sure  the  nursery  stock 
used  Is  not  .frost-Injured. 


Red  Spider  Investigations 


WITH  the  discontinuance  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  station  at  Alhambra,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  red  spider  and 
certain  other  citrus  insect  pests,  in- 
vestigational work  for  the  control  of 
citrus  red  spider  was  dropped.  The 
standard  methods  of  control  for  red 
spider  are  far  from  being  satisfactory 
and  it  was  Indeed  fortunate  that  this 


work  was  discontinued.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Farm  Bureau  to  plan 
a  program  of  possible  subjects  for  in- 
vestigation by  research  institutions  in 
agriculture,  included  in  its  report  a 
recommendation  that  the  investigation 
of  citrus  red  spider  be  undertaken 
again. 

The  report  was  sent  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley 
and  as  a  result,  Professor  Quayle  of 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at 
Riverside  is  starting  such  investiga- 
tional work.  This  will  include  a  study 
of  the  natural  parasites,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  different  sprays  and 
dusts. 


Miiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Non-Poisonous  Spray  Attracting  Much  Attention 


CITRUS  growers  particularly,  as  well 
as  other  fruit  producers  and  truck 
farmers  are  much  interested  in  the 
accomplishments  of  a  group  of  Los 
Angeles  chemists.  They  have  produced 
a  non-poisonous  spray,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  kills  parasites  not  only  by 
direct  contact,  but  also  by  throwing  off 
fumes.  This  remarkable  chemical 
promises  to  relieve  the  citrus  growers 
of  the  dangerous,  costly  and  laborious 
method  of  fumigation,  according  to 
those  who  have  developed  it.  It  is  a 
hydro-carbon  oil  emulsion,  said  to  be 
not  only  non-poisonous,  but  also  unln- 
jurious  to  the  most  tender  growth. 

Among  other  advantages  claimed  for 
this  material  are  the  following:   It  is 


easy  to  handle,  will  not  separate  and 
is  non-inflammable.  The  citrus  ranch- 
er is  interested,  of  course,  in  anything 
that  will  replace  fumigation.  To  de- 
ciduous growers  such  a  spray  would 
appeal  because  of  its  effective  control 
of  pests  and  its  non-poisonous  attri- 
butes, while  the  truck  farmer,  is  of 
course,  impressed  particularly  by  the 
latter  factor.  It  is  asserted  the  new 
chemical,  called  "fumlspray,"  kills 
through  contact  and  fumes  the  fol- 
lowing parasites:  Oyster  shell,  San 
Jose,  purple,  black,  red,  brown,  cot- 
tony cushion  and  scurfy  scales;  green, 
black  and  woolly  aphis;  thrips;  red 
spider;  white  fly  pear  psyclla,  and 
other  forms  of  insect  life. 


nim  i  mum  iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimi  i  imiiiiiiiimiimiiinmmmiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiimiimmi  imiimiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii  inn 


(Continued  From  Pace  6) 


Bpray  there  will  be  a  good  chance  for 
the  disease  to  develop.  New  growth 
on  the  inside  of  the  tree  top  is  very 
apt  to  be  infected  and  therefore  should 
be  thoroughly  treated. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are 
all  based  on  Eastern  work  with  the 
disease  and  California  experiments  are 
yet  to  be  made.  Because  of  the  ef- 
fective control  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulfur  in  the  East,  however,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  advocate  the  same  treat- 
ment here,  and  the  coming  season  will 
witness  a  certain  amount  of  spraying 
for  the  control  of  the  peach  scab  in 
Southern  California,  after  which  we 
hope  more  positive  atatements  can  be 
made. 

EFFECT  OF  WEATHER 

No  doubt  the  severity  of  the  disease 
will  vary  with  the  season.  Damp, 
foggy  weather  in  the  early  spring 
would  favor  infection,  while  the  oppo- 
site condition  of  weather  should  be  un- 
favorable to  its  development. 

While  at  present  the  disease  seems 
to  be  on  the  Increase,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  coming  season  may  witness  a  de- 
crease and  thus  allay  the  fear  evident 
In  some  of  the  peach  districts  at  this 
time.  Growers  are  urged  to  watch  the 
situation  carefully. — G.  P.  W. 


Summer  Cover  Crops 

NATURALLY  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia has  favored  the  growing  of 
winter  cover  crops  and  our  fruit  grow- 
ers have  become  firmly  grounded  in 
the  practice  of  sowing  In  the  fall  and 
plowing  under  the  luxuriant  growth  in 
the  early  spring. 

This  practice  has  been  followed  re- 
ligiously by  the  citrus  grower  and  not 
a  few  of  the  deciduous  fruit  producers 
also  have  adopted  the  plan. 

Humus  and  nitrogen  have  been  sup- 
plied by  those  crops  of  the  leguminosae 
order,  and  the  benefits  are  well  known 
to  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

The  summer  cover  crop,  however, 
has  not  been  so  generally  grown  in 
California  as  in  other  States  where  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  grow  anything 
during  the  winter  season,  and  where 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  sow 
In  the  early  spring  and  plow  under 
when  the  crop  has  made  its  growth. 
But  now  there  seems  to  be  consid- 


erable evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  so-called  June  drop  is  less 
severe  in  the  citrus  groves  where  the 
cover  crop  is  growing  during  that  pe- 
riod of  danger.  Therefore,  we  find  a 
tendency  toward  more  summer  cover 
crop  planting  in  citrus  than  ever  before. 

In  many  of  the  deciduous  fruit  sec- 
tions of  California  the  winter  climate 
Is  too  severe  for  crops  to  grow;  conse- 
quently in  these  places  there  is  also 
interest  in  the  summer  crop.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  too  intensive  cul- 
tivation, year  after  year,  without  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  to  supply 
humus  and  enliven  the  soil,  results  in 
a  poor  condition  of  the  trees — and, 
usually,  the  production  of  small  fruit. 
What  humus  there  may  be  in  the  soil 
is  burned  away  as  the  frequent  culti- 
vation  goes  on  and  the  soil  becomes 
lifeless  and  devoid  of  organic  matter. 

What  cover  crops  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  early  spring  and  summer? 
Two  that  seem  promising  are  purple 
vetch  and  white  sweet  clover,  melilotus 
alba.  Vetch  has  a  large  seed, ,  and  ger- 
minates readily  in  most  soils.  The  small 
seed  of  melilotus  alba  may  not  start 
so  readily  and  the  delicate  plants  may 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  wind  when 
they  first  push  themselves  above 
ground.  For  this  reason  vetch  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  growers.  Yet  there  is 
probably  no  better  summer  cover  crop 
than  melilotus  alba  after  It  gets  a  start. 

WHIPPOORWILL  COWPEAS 

A  little  later  in  the  spring  than  the 
time  for  sowing  vetch  or  melilotus  alba 
(which  is  about  April  1st  in  Southern 
California),  whippoorwill  peas,  black- 
eyed  beans  and  other  legumes  may  be 
sown.  The  last  two  mentioned  are  not 
adapted  to  early  sowing,  as  the  wet, 
cool  weather  which  usually  prevails  in 
early  spring,  will  prevent  germination. 
In  their  season  they  will  be  found  sat- 
isfactory. Whippoorwill  cowpeas  are 
large  and  spreading,  and  if  planted 
correctly  will  entirely  cover  the  ground 
in  the  orchard,  according  to  those  who 
have  planted  them. 

The  particular  legume  chosen  for 
sowing  will  depend  upon  several  things, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  soil 
type,  soil  moisture  and  climate.  What- 
ever experience  has  shown  will  make 
the  best  growth  under  a  given  condi- 
tion should  be  chosen  for  planting. 
Under  no  consideration,  however,  should 
summer  cover  crops  be  grown  where 
water  is  scarce  and  the  trees  require 
the  available  supply. — G.  P.  W. 


A  WIZARD 

For  Hard  Work 


WIZARD 4  -pua 


TRACTOR 


Performing  the  hardest  tasks  continuously,  season  after 
season — that's  what  makes  this  remarkable  tractor  a 
real  WIZARD. 

Endurance  Added  to  Enormous  Traction 

The  wonderful  tractive  power  of  the  Wizard  is  due  to  the 
revolutionary,  rigid,  four-wheel  drive  principle,  which 
gives  it  traction  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  track  tractor 
with  surprisingly  low  upkeep  cost. 

After  delivering  its  normal  drawbar  pull,  the  Wizard  has 
35%  reserve  power  and  strength.  It  is  automatically 
lubricated  throughout — no  oil  or  grease  cups.  All  mov- 
ing parts,  except  wheels  and  fan  are  completely  enclosed. 
The  Wizard  will  serve  you  faithfully  for  many  years. 

For  price,  specifications  and  other  details,  send  this 
advertisement  to  us  with  your  name  and  address. 

KroycrMotors  Company 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
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AT  LAST 
A  Spray  That  Equals 
Fumigation 


After  many  months  of  patient  labor 
and  grievous  disappointments,  the 
chemists  of  a  Los  Angeles  Laboratory 
have  successfully  perfected  a  hydro- 
carbon oil  emulsion  spray  which  com- 
bines the  effectiveness  of  fumigation 
with  the  economy  and  ease  of  spray- 
ing. It  positively  will  not  injure  the 
most  tender  growths  nor  mar  the 
beauty  of  bud  or  blossom.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-inflammable,  and, 
what  is  very  important,  the  component 
parts  of  the  spray  will  not  separate. 
The  ingredients  are  of  the  purest  and 
best  and  are  so  combined  that  the  fin- 
ished product  will  mix  with  water  in 
all  proportions. 

This  spray  has  been  aptly  named 
"FUMISPRAY"  for  this  very  good  rea- 
son— for  a  considerable  time  after 
spraying  fumes  are  thrown  off  which 


act  as  effectively  as  direct  contact  of 
the  liquid — thus  every  tiny  crevice  is 
FUMISPRAYED! 

FUMISPRAY  kills  by  contact  and 
fumes  the  following  parasites — Oyster 
Shell,  San  Jose,  Purple,  Black,  Red, 
Brown,  Cottony  Cushion,  and  Scurfy 
Scales;  Green,  Black  and  Wooly 
Aphis;  Thrips;  Red  Spider;  White 
Fly,  Pear  Psylla  and  other  forms  of 
insect  life. 

FUMISPRAY  is  the  last  word  in  In- 
secticides. Do  not  confuse  it  with  any 
other  spray  on  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee you  satisfaction.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  prices 
or  see  your  dealer.  Special  proposition 
to  commercial  sprayers. 

Herbicide  Chemical  Laboratories, 
1963  Santee  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DEALERS  HANDLING  FUMISPRAY 


Brawley — Warner  Feed  Co. 
Long  Beach — Long  Beach  Feed  A  Fuel  Co. 
Snnta  Ana — A.  Zernan  Feed  A  Fuel. 
Thermal,  Cal. — George  Beach. 


Pomona — W.  T.  Davla. 

San  Fernando— San  Fernando  Feed  A  Fuel 


8anta  Monica— Geo.  Hart. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads.' 
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The  farmer  takes  his  gnarllest  fruit — 
It's  bitter,  wormy;  hard,  to  boot. 
He  won't  take  half  the  peelings  off; 
He  leaves  the  hulls  to  make  us  cough. 
Then  on  a  dirty  cord  It's  strung. 
And  In  the  garret  window  hung. 
Where  It's  exposed  to  dust  and  files. 
Until  it's  made  up  Into  pies. 

HE  old  song,  unfortunately,  in- 
volved more  truth  than  po- 
etry. Comparatively  few 
dried  apples  are  sold  at  re- 
tail. And  the  reason  is  that 
methods  of  producing1  and 
packing  are  largely  those  of 
the  last  century. 
With  improved 
methods  of  pre- 
paring dried  ap- 
ples C  a  1  i  f  o  rnia 
may  expect  to 
realize  enor- 
m  o  u  s  additional 
revenue. 

The  apple  is  the 
most  important 
and  most  widely 
used  fruit  in 
America,  and  al- 
though California 
is  the  leader  in 
production  of  all 
other  fruits,  it  is 
outranked  as  an 
apple  producer  by 
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many  States,  such  as  New  York,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  However,  while 
older  States  are  at  a  standstill  or  de- 
creasing in  apple  production,  California 
is  overcoming  their  lead  by  her  in- 
creasing yield. 

Now,  more  than  3,000,000  California 
trees  produce  in  excess  of  200,000  tons, 
with  a  value  of  over  $12,000,000,  while 
at  least  1,000,000  trees  are  not  yet  in 
bearing.  We  think  of  Oregon  as  an 
apple  State,  yet  California  produces 
as  many  apples  as  her  neighbor,  or 
more. 

Santa  Cruz  County,  with  its  famous 
Watsonville  section.  Is  the  leader,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sebastopol  district  of  So- 
noma County.  These  two  counties  pro- 
duce 60  per  cent  of  California's  apples 
but  there  are  many  other  sections 
where  apples  thrive  and  are  being 
planted  extensively,  such  as  the  Yu- 
caipa  Valley,  San  Bernardino  County 
and  other  foothill  districts.  It  is 
certain  that  the  production  of  this 
fruit  in  California  will  increase  rap- 
idly. 

MOST  VERSATILE  FRUIT 

Because  of  their  excellent  keeping 
qualities,  the  principal  disposition  of 
apples  naturally  will  continue  to  be  as 
fresh  fruit.  The  discriminating  de- 
mands of  the  trade,  coupled  with  ex- 
acting governmental  regulations,  ne- 
cessitate the  careful  grading  and  cull- 
ing of  fresh  apples.  This  inevitably 
results  in  a  large  quantity  of  second 
grade  apples  which  must  find  other 
outlets. 

Fortunately,  however,  apples  are 
adapted  to  many  uses,  the  principal 
ones  being  drying,  canning  and  Jelly, 
cider  and  vinegar  making.  Of  these, 
drying  is  one  of  the  most  profitable. 
Vinegar  has  a  limited  market  and 
cider,  because  of  its  competition  with 
countless  other  beverages,  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  expected  demand  during 
prohibition  enforcement. 

The  use  of  apples  in  jelly-making 
and  canning  is  susceptible  of  great 
development.  All  these  products,  how- 
ever, require  special  equipment  and 
skill,  while  drying  may  be  more  easily 
accomplished. 

THE  FIRST  DRIED  FRUIT 

Apples  were  the  first  fruit  dried  in 
America.  Dried  apples  were  a  staple 
product  during  the  early  Colonial  pe- 
riod of  this  country  and  have  become 
one  of  our  most  important  dried  fruits. 
In  fact,  until  recently,  apples  were  the 
only  fruit  artificially  dried  in  large 
quantities.  Although  the  tonnage  of 
dried  apples  in  California  is  exceeded 
by  all  the  important  sun-dried  fruits 
except  pears,  the  output  reached  10,500 
tons  in  1919  and  the  1921  pack  will 
probably  reach  1000  tons. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  future 
production  and  marketing  of  dried  ap- 
ples it  is  essential  to  know  where  the 
rresent  output  is  consumed.  This  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  determine  exactly, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (for 


The  Old  Fashioned  Grocer  Dug  Them  With  a  Rusty  , 
Scoop  From  a  Dusty  Bin 

FN  many  homes,  the  dried  apple  is  considered  the  "last  word"  in 
'    fruit — nobody  mentions  it  unless  nothing  else  can  be  had! 

But  now  we  see  marvelous  possibilities  in  this  hitherto-despised 
product.  Professor  Christie's  article  is  more  than  important ;  it  is 
epochal!  The  apple  growers  of  California,  if  they  follow  his  sug- 
gestions, easily  may  add  millions  of  dollars  to  their  annual  revenue. 

Here  is  a  great  field,  practically  undeveloped,  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate exploitation.  What  the  growers  of  other  fruits  have  done, 
apple  producers  can  do  even  more  easily.  And  if  anyone  doubts  that 
the  dried  apple  may  be  raised  to  higher  caste,  let  him  consider  the 
once-lowly  prune.    "Nuff  sed"  ! — The  Editor. 
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By  Arthur  W.  Christie 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


California  at  least),  some  60  per  cent 
is  exported  to  foreign  countries;  about 
45  per  cent  is  consumed  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  in  camps,  on  vessels  at  sea, 
in  governmental  institutions  and  in  pie 
factories,  while  not  over  5  per  cent 
is  sold  in  retail  stores. 

As  other  foods  have  improved  in 
quality  and  consequently  in  demand 
arid  price,  dried  apples  have  remained 
a  "cheap"  product.  Quality  of  raw  ma- 
terial, care  in  production,  and  attrac- 
tive packaging  all  have  been  sacrificed 
for  low  cost. 

BULK  SALES  UNPOPULAR 

But  the  bulk  sale  of  foods  in  retail 
stores  is  disappearing  rapidly.  The 
modern  grocerteria  with  Its  shelves  of 
attractive  cans,  cartons,  bottles  and 
tiny  sacks  has  superseded  the  old  time 
grocery  store  with  its  barrels  and 
bins  and  scoops  and  scales. 

Why  should  not  dried  apples,  with 
their  many  culinary  uses,  carefully  pre- 


pared and  packed  in  convenient  car- 
tons, take  their  proper  place  in  the 
tradet  Such  a  commodity  costs  slightly 
more  to  produce,  but  its  quality  and 
convenience  commands  a  price  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Unfortunately,  dried  apples  have  not 
the  support  of  a  powerful  association. 
However,  several  commercial  firms 
have  "blazed  the  way."  Notable  among 
these  are  the  Caladero  Products  Com- 
pany of  California  and  the  King  Food 
Products  Company  of  Oregon.  These 
firms  have  sold  dehydrated  "cubed" 
apples  in  cartons,  much  above  the  aver- 
age quality  of  so-called  "evaporated" 
apples.  What  these  concerns  have 
done,  others  can  do. 

THE  OLD  METHOD 

In  the  old-style  kiln  dryers,  the  ap- 
ples, after  being  peeled,  cored,  sliced 
and  sulfured,  are  spread  thickly  on  a 
slatted  floor  and  slowly  dried  by  heated 
air,  rising  from  a  furnace  below.  This 


Above — Modern,  automatic  apple-sliccr  in  action.  Belon>- 
hydrated  applet  ready  for  packing. 


-Pile  of  de- 


type  of  drier  is  simple  and  cheap 

construct  and  operate,  but  cannot 
used  for  other  fruits.     Many  drye 
of  this  type  in  California  are  operat 
by  Chinese  and  even  In  those  operat 
by   white    labor,   sanitary  condition 
and  the  care  given  the  product  oft 
leave  much  to  be  desired.    Of  re 
years,  however,  several  modern  deny* 
drating  plants  have  turned  their  att 
tion  to  apples.     These   plants,  usln_ 
largely  tunnel  type  equipment,  dehy- 
drate  the  apples  on  trays  under  care- 
fully-controlled  conditions. 

CUBES  VS.  SLICES 

The  dehydration  of  apples  In 
form  of  cubes  rather  than  the  custon 
ary  slices  or  "rings"  is  proving  pop 
lar.     Cubed  apples  dry  more  rapid 
and  uniformly  than  slices,  and  preac 
a   very   attractive  appearance 
packed.    Another  advantage  of  cubing 
is  that  In  this  form  the  size  of  the 
original    apples    cannot    be  detected. 
This   form   of  dried  apple  is  equally 
satisfactory  for  sauce  or  pies  and  lends 
itself  better  to  carton  packing  than 
the  sliced   form.     Some  dehydratera, 
filling  orders  for  foreign  trade,  have 
dried  the  apples  in  quarters  or  sixths. 

The  production  of  attractive  dried 
apples  is  dependent  not  so  much  upon 
the  type  of  dryer  as  upon  the  quality 
of  apples  and  the  care  taken  In  pre- 
paring, drying  and  packing  them.  The 
following  outline  of  steps  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  dehydrated  apples  Indicate* 
the  precautions  necessary  to  Insure  a 
product  of  high  quality. 

VARIETIES  AND  GRADING 

Packing  house  culls  are  the  principal 
sources  of  apples  for  drying.  It  Is  of 
utmost  importance  that  different  va- 
rieties of  apples  be  not  mixed.  The 
practice  has  been  to  mix  varieties  in- 
discriminately and  since  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  way  dried  apples  re- 
spond to  cooking,  the  mixed  product 
has  not  found  favor.  Many  pie  bakers 
refuse  to  use  dried  apples  for  this  rea- 
son, even  though  much  cheaper  than 
fresh  or  canned  apples.  In  California 
the  principal  variety  is  the  Newton 
Pippin,  excellent  for  pies,  while  the 
Gravensteln  and  Belleflower,  next  In 
importance,  are  more  suitable  for 
sauce.  To  mix  these  with  each  other 
or  with  other  varieties,  such  as  the 
Pearmain,  Jonathan,  Wagner,  Hoover, 
Greening  or  Smith  Cider,  Inevitably 
results  in  an  uneven  product.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  separation  of  varieties, 
apples  should  be  regraded  at  the  dryer 
so  that  all  very  small  misshapen, 
wormy  or  rotten  fruit  Is  separated  aa 
suitable  only  for  vinegar  manufacture. 

PEELING.   CORING,  TRIMMING 

Peeling  and  coring  should  be  done  by 
experienced  operators,  using  carefully 
adjusted  machines.  It  is  inevitable 
that  numerous  bits  of  peel,  core  or 
blemishes  will  remain  as  the  apples 
come  from  this  first  operation.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  this  extran- 
eous matter  in  the  dried  product,  suffi- 
cient women  should  be  stationed  along 
Ihe  conveyor  bringing  the  apples  from 
the  peelers,  to  Inspect  and  trim  all 
those  requiring  attention.  The  slight 
additional  cost  of  this  trimming  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  Improved 
quality. 

Apples  may  be  sliced  by  the  peeling 
and  coring  machine  or  may  be  sliced 
or  cubed  by  separate  machines  after 
trimming.  The  first  system  is  prefer- 
able if  perfect  "rings"  are  desired. 

SULFURING   AND   P. MINING  * 

In  kiln  dryers,  the  sliced  apples  are 
carried  through  a  long  sulfur  box  on 
a  slowly -moving,  wooden  conveyor. 
The  exposure  to  sulfur  fumes  varies 
from  20  minutes  to  over  an  hour,  aver- 
aging 45  minutes.  Apples  which  brown 
quickly  are  often  dropped  In  a  2  or  S 
per  cent  salt  solution  to  arrest  brown- 
ing, followed  by  a  shorter  sulfurlng 
of  10  to  20  minutes.  Apples  dried  with- 
out sulfurlng  do  not  retain  a  desirable 
white  color.  Dehydrators  using  traya 
may  sulfur  the  apples  before  or  after 
traylng,  generally  after.  Since  the 
malic  acid  of  apples  and  the  sulfurous 
acid  corrode  screen  trays,  wooden,  slat 
bottom  trays  are  beat.  The  normal 
tray  load  is  from  2  to  3  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

The  drying  of  apples  In  Ulna  la  con- 
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California  Coming  to  the  Fmre  as  an  Apple  Center 

While  other  famous  apple-growing  States,  Much  a*  New  York,  Mis-  | 

Mouri  and  Arkansas  are  "standing  still"  or  decreasing  in  production,  § 

California  is  forging  ahead,  with  some  1,000,000  young  trees  not  yet  | 

in  bearing.    California  now  equals,  if  not  surpasses  in  production,  the  1 
famous  apple  State  of  Oregon! 
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Better  Dried  Apples 

trolled  by  the  observation  of  the  oper- 
ator who  as  a  rule  knows  little  and 
cares  less  about  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. The  drying  Is  regulated  by  the 
'amount  of  fuel  burned,  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  floor  of  apples  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 165*  F.  The  drying  time  will 
vary  from  12  to  24  hours.  The  shovel- 
ing over  of  the  apples  on  the  floor  fre- 
quently causes  them  to  become  more 
of  less  dirtv  and  broken. 

In  the  modern  dehydrator,  the  ap- 
ples on  cars  of  trays  are  dried  In  a 
strong  current  of  heated  air.  Apples 
.are  the  easiest  fruit  to  dry  and  are  but 
little  subject  to  case-hardening.  The 
thin  slices  or  cubes  will  dry  in  a  few 
hours,  if  sufficient  heated  air  is  sup- 
plied. 

The  counter  current  system  usually 
is  employed,  the  apples  bejpg  started 
at  about  120°  F.,  and  finished  at  about 
165*  F.,  the  drying  time  varying  from 
6  to  12  hours,  according  to  the  air  flow. 

Recent  experiments  on  both  a  lab- 
oratory and  commercial  scale,  show 
that  apples  may  be  dried  in  half  the 
time  by  the  parallel  current  system, 
starting  at  210°  and  finishing  at  150° — 
160°.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in 
securing  uniform  spreading  on  the 
trays  and  uniform  drying  conditions, 
or  some  of  the  product  may  become 
scorched  before  the  remainder  is  suf- 
fjcientl£  dry.  .  ^ 


three  modern  dehydraters.  The  three 
plants,  designated  A,  B,  and  C,  had 
capacities  of  1,  2  and  3  tons  of  dried 
apples  per  day,  respectively.  As  can" 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
costs  were  very  similar,  averaging 
$10.50  per  green  ton: 

COST  PER  GREEN  TON  OF  PRO- 
DUCING DEHYDRATED  APPLES 

Plant  C 

$7.14 
1.06 
1.S1 
.10 
1.20 

no. si 


Plant  A  Plant  B 

Labor             }   $6.41 

Fuel   I  .  „  .93 

Puwer    . . .  (  1.70 

Sulfur    ...      .13  .04 

Boxes               1.20  1.14 


Total 


.no. oo 


$10.22 


BINNING  AND  SWEATING 

Kiln-dried  apples  are  placed  in  large 
piles  or  bins  and  shoveled  over  daily 
for  about  four  days  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  moisture.  The  apples  generally 
are  over-dried,  and  before  packing  are 
.sprinkled  with  water  to  raise  the  mois- 
ture content  to  the  maximum.  This 
sweating  and  watering  of  the  apples 
consumes  extra  labor  and  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality. 

Dehydrated  apples  may  be  uniformly 
dried  to  the  desired  moisture  content 
and  packed  as  soon  as  removed  from 
the  dchvdrater — obvintinK  the  danser 
of  contamination  by  dirt  or  Insects. 

MOISTURE  STANDARD 

Food  regulations  prohibit  the  sale 
of  dried  apples  containing  over  24  pe"r 

(Cent  of  moisture  and,  fortunately,  a 
very  simple  and  inexpensive  method 
la.  available  for  the  determination  of 

Ipioisture  in  dried  apples  and  any 
packer  thereby  may  control  the  mois- 
ture content  of  his  pack. 

METHOD  OF  PACKING 

The  standard  package  is  the  50- 
pound  box,  sometimes  lined  with  pa- 
per. This  package  is  no  longer  suit- 
able for  retail  trade  and  the  attractive 
carton  of  one  pound  or' more  capacity 
1»  gradually  making  its  appearance. 

I 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  writer  made  a  careful  study  of 
ths  oowt  of  drying  apples  In  1921  in 


Assuming  a  maximum  shrinkage  of 
7  to  1,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  cost  of 
$73.50  per  dry  ton.  Since  packing 
house  culls  averaged  $18  per  ton  in 
1921,  the  cost  of  the  apples  would  be 
$126  per  dry  ton,  making  a  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  overhead,  of  about  $200 
per  ton,  or  10c  per  dry  pound.  The 
fixed  charges  vary  greatly,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  investment  and  the 
annual  tonnage.  In  the  three  plants 
investigated,  the  overhead  costs  varied 
from  %c  to  l%c  per  dry  pound  ad- 
ditional. 

STUDY  OF  KILN  COSTS 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  producing 
kiln-dried,  evaporated  apples  in  1921, 
revealed  costs  of  production  of  from 
$60  to  $90,  averaging  $75  per  dry  ton, 
or  a  gross  cost,  including  the  cost  of 
the  apples,  of  10c  per  pound.  This 
plainly  shows  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing boxed  dehydrated  apples  need  be 
no  greater  than  for  kiln  dried  apples, 
despite  the  better  quality  of  the 
former. 

For  each  ton  of  dried  apples  pro- 
duced, there  were  obtained  nearly  2 
tons  of  peels  and  cores.  If  the  dryer 
is  within  reach  of  a  vinegar  factory, 
these  peels  and  cores  may  be  sold  for 
as  high  as  $3  per  ton.  Many  operators 
consider  this  additional  Income  pays  for 
the  overhead  f-ost«  of  drvln?,  so  that  in 
1921,  any  price  above  10c  per  pound 
for  the  dried  apples,  yielded  a  profit. 
One  plant  in  1921,  not  within  reach  of 
a  vinegar  factory,  dried  the  peels  and 
cores,  and  Fold  them  to  a  tel'y  factory 
for  $90  a  ton  in  sacks,  illustrating  an- 
other profitable  outlet  for  otherwise 
waste  material. 

CONCLUSION 

Attractive  dehydrated  apples,  care- 
fully prepared  from  a  single  variety  of 
graded  fruit,  and  packed  in  sealed  car- 
tons, will  cost  several  cents  per  pound 
more  than  ordinary  bulk  evaporated 
apples,  but  their  quality  and  conven- 
ience command  a  price  far  In  advance 
of  their  greater  cost.  When  fresh 
apples  sell  for  6  cents  a  pound 
(equivalent  to  36  cents  a  pound  dried) 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  sell  pre- 
pared dehydrated  apples  at  25  cents 
or  more  per  pound  carton  and  at  these 
prices,  the  business  should  be  prof- 
itable. 


Any  one  of  these  Reasons  puts  the 
De  Laval  in  a  class  by  itself*" 

1.  Over  2,500,000  De  Laval  Sepa- 
rators in  use — about  as  many  as  all 
the  rest  combined. 

2.  Won  1,091  grand  and  first 
prizes  at  all  important  expositions 
and  fairs  in  the  world  during  the 
past  40  years. 

§Kafift-i-j-^     !      3.  De  Laval  butter  has  won  first 
|B^|^=SfT||i        prize  at  every  meeting  of  the  Na- 
iKial  I  A-U         tional    Buttermakers  Association, 
with  but  one  exception. 

4.  62%  of  the  separators  in  Min- 
nesota, the  largest  butter  state,  are 
De  Lavals.  (Based  on  investigation  by 
prominent  farm  paper.) 

5.  Practically  all  creameries  use 
De  Laval  Power  Separators. 

6.  Endorsed,  recommended  and 
used  by  Government  experiment 
stations,  colleges,  dairy  authorities 
and  leading  dairymen  everywhere. 

7.  Thousands  in  use  from  15  to  20 
years,  and  still  doing  good  work. 

8.  De  Laval  Separators  have  led 
in  every  important  separator  im- 
provement since  Dr.  De  Laval  in- 
vented the  Sep#-ator  over  forty 
years  ago. 

9.  Made  in  the  world's  largest 
and  best-equipped  separator  factory. 

10.  Backed  by  the  most  thorough 
system  of  service  —  over  50,000 
agents  the  world  over. 

Go  over  a  De  Laval  point  by  point.    Compare  it  with  any  other 

separator  made,  and  you  too  will  decide  that  it  is  the  best  in 

every  way,  and  in  the  end  the  least  expensive. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Sold  on 
■uch  easy 
terms  that 


There  it  a 
De  Laval 
Agent  near 

nim'abou't     JBLsW^t*      AalCl   ▼    CA  A  use  it  while 

De        Cream  Separator  and  Milker  1  TuX 


HAUSERS 

ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


Try  Our 

SPECIAL 

BIG  GUN  and  "8—8" 


Best  by  Test — Results  Always.  Ask  the  Growers  who  use  it. 

OUR  FOUR  LEADERS 

BIG  GUN  TANKAGE:  10%  Nitrogen,  4%  Phosphoric. 
8  AND  8  TANKAGE:  8%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric. 
5  —  8  —  2:  5%  Nitrogen,  8%  Phosphoric,  2%  Potash. 
BLOOD,  HIGH  GRADE:  13  to  14%  Nitrogen. 

See  Our  Agents: 
K.  N.  Nahmens.  Redlanda,  Cal.  Kir.  Carl  J.  Sweaters,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Mr.  S.  Q.  Roasiter,  C7-R.  Rlalto,  Rlalto,  California. 
Ralston  B.  Brown,  285  W°,  Center,  Pomona.  Phone  Pomona  6224. 
Geo.  W.  Meier.  Azusa.    Phone  Covlna  832. 


HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


Los  Angeles 


J.  I.  CASE  ORCHARD  MOLD  BOARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

"SPECIALLY  BUILT  FOR  CALIFORNIA" 


Short  coupled,  compact, 
with  no  part  extending 
wider  than  the  30  Inches  of 
furrows  the  plow  cuts,  and 
with  no  part  higher  than 
the  land  wheels,  allows  it 
to  work  close  to  trees, 
shrubs  or  fences.  We  will 
guarantee  this  plow.  It 
Rives  universal  satisfaction. 
Write  for  catalog.  See  this 
implement  In  our  salesroom. 


DIXON  & 

140-144  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


G  R  I S  W  O  L  D, 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING  PICTORIALLY  PRESENTED 


THE  POOB  FISH  lost  their  happy  home  to  these  puppies;  and  at 
that,  one  sad  little  fellow  wai  left  out  of  the  swim  A„,preV.£  J.'?.1?! 
fit,  we  should  aay— and  we  wonder  how  they'll  «et  out!  There* 
the  rub. 


THE  BC8INE88  END  of  a  tractor  Is  where 
the  Implement  la  hitched.  Thte  la  the  way  a 
••Wizard"  i -wheel  drive  machine  appear!  with 
a  Klllefer  sub-aoller.  Id  action. 


CAIJFOBNIA  I.EAD8  the  world  In  tg 
development  of  Irrigation.  Hera  la  a  m« 
em  system  In  actual  opreatlon  In  a  Cla» 
moot  orchard.  (Court.  Martin  Iron  Worl 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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Exploding  Poultry  Theories 


Is  Green  Food  Necessary? 


ISSENTIAL"  is  the  word  usu- 
ally employed  In  dlscuslng 
green  feed.  It  has  been  called 
a  cheap,  valuable  addition  to  the  ra- 
tion, aiding  digestion,  increasing  pro- 
duction, fertility  and  hatchability,  im- 
proving the  color  of  yolks  and  per- 
forming other  miracles. 

But  has  not  this  practice  been  over- 
done? Green  alfalfa,  a  popular  source 
of  such  food,  on  an  average  contains 
about  80  per  cent  water,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates!  A  meal  of  such 
food  may  serve  to  fill  the  crop  but 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  fill  the 
egg  basket! 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  A.  J. 
Colbert,  a  successful  poultry  raiser  of 
Washington,  dropped  the  green  food 
from  the  ration  for  a  number  of 
months,  feeding  in  its  place,  alfalfa 
meal  over  which  he  poured  hot  water, 
giving  it  to  the  hens  while  warm. 
This  plan,  he  says,  saves  both  work  and 
space,  and  seems  to  produce  just  as 
good  results  as  the  use  of  green  alfalfa. 
He  feeds  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of 
dry  alfalfa  meal  to  100  hens,  also  giv- 
ing wet  mash. 

Another  pouKryman  near  Van  Nuys, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  uses 
dry  alfalfa  leaves  which  have  fallen 
from  the  hay,  especially  during  the 
fall  when  green  feed  Is  scarce.  He  re- 
ports better  results  with  less  labor  than 
obtained  from  the  usual  green  stuff. 

has  been  found  that  carotin  Is 
the  substance  contained  in  green  food 
that  seems  to  improve  the  color  of  the 
yolk.  This,  however,  is  found  also  in 
grain,  notably  corn.  It  has  been  noted 
in  this  connection  that  carotin  does 
not  affect  the  health  of  the  fowl,  egg 
production,  fertility,  hatchability,  or 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  eggs.  Thus 
it  appears  that  while  green  feed  as 
now  so  generally  used  may  have  some 
effet  upon  the  color  of  the  egg,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary. 


Large  Vs.  Small  Pens 


NOT  many  years  ago  large  pens, 
with  pasture  or  spacious  runways, 
were  considered  necessary.  The  space 
used  for  keeping  hens,  however,  has 
been  reduced  a  great  deal  until  now 
numbers  of  poultrymen  use  no  yards 
at  all.  John  Raymond,  a  well  known 
central  California  egg  producer,  as- 
serts that  a  dust  box  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  this  being  built  in  the 
house. 

MULTIPLE  FLOOR  HOUSE 

Other  poultrymen  have  gone  a  step 
farther,  with  the  yardless  house  a  real- 
ization. And  the  next  development  was 
the  house  with  multiple  floors,  such 
as  the  two,  three  and  four  story  build- 
ings which  have  made  appearance  in 
California  and  in  the  east.  The  mul- 
tiple floor  house,  its  advocates  point 
out,  eaves  ground  space,  cost  of  build- 
ing, time  and  labor.  One  of  the  most 
highly  developed  houses  of  this  type, 
recently  built  in  an  Eastern  State,  is 
■o  constructed  that  a  cellar  is  used  for 
Incubators,  furnace  and  store  room,  the 
first  floor  for  office,  granary  and  lay- 
ing pens,  and  the  second  floor  for  ad- 
ditional laying  pens  and  for  storage  of 
ground  feed. 

A  CONCENTRATED  PLANT 

Chutes  lead  from  the  feed  room  to 
the  mash  bins  on  the  first  floor.  The 
excess  heat  from  the  incubators  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  laying  pens  and  often 
makes  the  use  of  the  furnace  unneces- 
sary. The  owner  is  so  well  pleased 
with  this  plan  that  he  proposes  shortly 
to  build  a  similar  house,  possibly  add- 
ing still  another  floor. 

While  the  heating  facilities  are  not 
so  essential  in  California,  neverthe- 
less this  general  type  of  building  prom- 
ises to  become  increasingly  popular, 
especially  where  land  values  are  so 
high  that  poultry  raising  otherwise 
might  be  prohibited,  such  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  cities  or  suburbs. 

An  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  mul- 
tiple floor  house  method  has  figured 


"The  Old  Order 
Changethr 

'Y'HEORIES  concerning 
poultry  raising,  ac- 
cepted a  few  years  ago,  now 
are  scouted  as  ridiculous. 
Yet,  even  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  this  industry,  some 
of  the  statements  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  are  a  bit  revo- 
lutionary. It  is  published, 
therefore,  without  the  en- 
dorsement of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  or  its  Poultry 
Editor.  However,  it  is  writ- 
ten by  a  close  observer  and 
even  though  many  readers 
may  differ  from  the  author, 
is  sure  to  create  useful  dis- 
cussion.— The  Editor. 


out  a  plan  whereby  3000  to  5000  hens, 
and  brooder  stock,  could  be  maintained 
on  a  half  acre,  furnishing  a  good  living 
and  profit  for  the  owner  with  the  help 
of  only  one  man!  Two  or  even  three 
such  houses  could  he  constructed,  one 
being  used  for  hatching,  brooding,  of- 
fice and  store  room,  the  others  for  lay- 
ing pens  and  other  equipment. 

Experience  with  the  multi-floor 
house  has  shown  that  fowls  kept  on 
the  upper  floors  are  healthier.  They 
get  more  clean,  fresh  air  and  are  ex- 
posed less  frequently  to  dampness.  The 
most  advanced  type  of  multi-floor 
house  Is  constructed  almost  entirely 
of  reinforced  concrete  with  cement 
floors.  A  few  laying  houses  have  been 
built  of  hollow  tile  and  some  of  cob- 
ble stone.  Such  buildings  suggest 
permanency  and  are  more  easily  ven- 
tilated. Moreover,  the  control  of  mites 
and  lice  is  simplified  as  there  are 
fewer  cracks  and  crevices. 

Pacific  Coast  poultrymen,  however, 
ihould  bear  in  mind  that  cement  houses. 
If  built  near  the  ocean  or  in  the  fog 
belt,  are  likely  to  remain  cold  and 
"clammy." 


Do  Laying  Hens  Need  Grit? 


EVEN  the  age-old  theory  that  grit 
is  necessary  for  laying  hens  has 
been  exploded.  If  you  have  one  of  the 
usual  grit  hoppers,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  a  heavy  layer  of  dust  cov- 
ers the  surface  of  the  contents,  show- 
ing it  has  not  been  disturbed  recently.^ 
One  observing  poultryman  of  my  ac-'J 
quaintance  noted  three  years  after  he 
had  filled  his  hoppers,  the  quantity  of 
the  material  was  practically  undimin- 
ished. In  other  words,  his  fowls  in 
three  years'  time  had  not  consumed 
enough  of  the  grit  so  that  the  hoppers 
needed  refilling.  He  says  they  will 
never  be  filled  again. 

Another  poultryman  (who,  by  the 
way,  has  no  yard  space  whatever)  has 
abandoned  the  use  of  grit.  Nor  are 
his  fowls  sickly  or  drooping.  On  the 
contrary,  the  egg  production  has  in- 
creased. Grit  still  is  being  used,  how- 
ever, for  chicks  and  growing  stock, 
but  many  poultrymen  believe  that 
when  the  pullets  have  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen  weeks,  they  need  it  no 
longer.  Then  the  hoppers  are  filled 
with  ground  shell. 

The  hoppers  for  shell  may  be  at  one 
end  of  each  mash  hopper.  Whether 
these  hold  a  week's  supply  or  are  of 
the  open-top  box  type,  holding  only 
enough  for  one  day,  the  section  used 
for  shell  should  be  conveniently  at 
hand  and  never  empty.  The  shells,  it 
appears,  serve  the  purpose  of  grit  in 
addition  to  furnishing  necessary  lime.. 
Whenever  a  hen  needs  new  teeth,  she 
sats  shell — watch  her! 


What  About  the  Moult? 


THERE  have  been  almost  as  many 
theories  concerning  the  moult  as 
there  were  poultrymen.     "The  early 
moulter  lays  the  winter  eggs,"  is  one 
(Continued  on  Pace  20) 


You  Can  Use 

Universal  Brand  Sprays 

With  Confidence 

Universal  Brand  Sprays  are  specially  made  to  save  citrus 
groves  from  Red  Spider,  Citricola  and  Black  Scale.  Every- 
where trees  have  been  sprayed  with  Universal  Brand  prod- 
ucts these  destructive  pests  have  been  promptly  controlled. 

Here  is  the  spray  you  should  use  now.  It  will  clean  your 
groves,  and  stimulate  the  trees  so  the  fruit  will  mature  earlier. 


B.  T.  S.,  12  lbs. 
TRIUMPH,  1  gal. 
K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb. 
(for  red  spiders) 


B.  T.  S.,  15  lbs.  PER 
TRIUMPH,  V/2  to  2J/2  gals.  200 
K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb.  [  GAL. 

(for  citricola  and  black  scale)  J  TANK 

(Patented  Formulas) 

The  economy  of  Universal  Brand  Sprays  is  not  realized  only 
in  the  crops  that  are  saved  and  bettered  but  also  in  the  pur- 
chase price.    Our  prices  have  always  been  consistently  low. 

Be  sure  to  call  on  Mr.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist  if 
you  have  a  special  problem  regarding  your  grove.  He  can  be 
Found  at  our  Los  Angeles  office. 

Insecticide  Department, 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  COMPANY 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist. 

Los  Angeles 
H.  W.  Hellman  Bdlg. 


San  Francisco 
Balfour  Building 


Advertisement 


Rid  Hens  and  Chicks 
of  Lice  and  Mites 


A   Few  Drops  of  Wonderful  New  Remedy 
In  Drinking  Water  Does  It — No  Dust- 
ing;.    Spraying;     or  Greasing 
Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  and 
quickly  clean  out  Lice  and  Mites  by 
using  a  new  Rem- 
edy  recently  dis- 
covered by  a  Kan- 
sas  City  Chemist 
and  called  Im- 
perial    Lice  and 
Mite  Remedy. 


All  that  Is  neces 
essary  is  to.  occa- 
sionally put  a  few 
drops  of  this  amaz- 
ing remedy  in  the 
'i  fowls'  drinking  wa- 
ter.  It  renders  them 
Immune  from  the 
attack  of  all  blood- 
sucking parasites,  as  these  pests  positively 
will  not  stay  on  a  fowl  taking  this  remedy. 
-  It  also  acts  as  a  splendid  Tonic  and  Blood 
Purifier,  as  well  as  increasing  egg  produc- 
tion and  growth,  for  with  these  pests  elimi- 
nated, hens  lay  better  and  young  sotck 
grows  faster.  It  is  positively  guaranteed 
not  to  affect  the  meat  or  eggs  . 

The  manufacturers  of  Imperial  I, Ice  and 
Mite  Remedy  are  anxious  to  get  it  quickly 
introduced  among  poultry  raisers  every- 
where, and  make  this  Special  Introductory 
Offer.  Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and 
address,  and  they  will  send  you  a  regular  full- 
sized  $1  bottle  and  will  also  send  you  free  a 
big  full-sized  (double  strength)  tl  package 
of  Imperial  White  Diarrhoea  Remedy,  the 
standard,  time-tested  remedy.  Pay  the  post- 
man only  $1  and  a  few  cents  postage  when 
both  packages  are  delivered.  Any  time  with- 
in 3C  days,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  re- 
sults. Just  say  so  and  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 

The  Imperial  Laboratories 

Room  575  2110  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  OF 
BABY  CHICKS 

Rhode    Island    Reds,    Barred  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  etc., 

and  our  famous  Oregon- 
Corvallls  White  Leghorns. 
We  Incubate  260,000  eggs 
every  three  weeks.  Largest 
and  finest  equipped  electric 
hatchery  In  the  Southwest. 
r~~\  Order  now  for  immediate 
or  future  delivery  of  Baby 
f  "hicks.    Pekln,  Muscovy  or 

Indian  Runner  ducklings, 
Mnmmoth  Bronze  Baby  turkeys.  We  can 
supply  pullets  of  all  kinds  at  all  times,  also 
incubators  and  brooders.  No  order  too  large 
or  too  small  to  receive  careful  attention. 
Send  for  prices. 

REDWING  HATCHERY, 

2030  Florence  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Advertisement 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 

Tablets  Dropped  into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and   Increase   Egg  Yield 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add- 
ing minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as 
dusting,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  In 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  «3'oon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water. 


alt  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is 
doubled.  Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of 
the  water  never  will  be  bothered  by  mites 
or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  Boiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are 
warranted  to  Impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
eggs  and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner, 
egg  tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle 
and  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
The  tablets  are  scientifically  prepared,  per- 
fectly safe  and  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results 
that  to  Introduce  them  to  every  poultry 
raiser  they  offer  two  big  tl  packages  for 
only  $1.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name  and 
address — a  card  will  do — and  the  two  $1 
packages,  enough  for  100  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  mailed,  and  If  you  are  not  delighted 
with  results  in  10  days — if  your  chickens  are 
not  healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely 
free  from  lice  and  mites — your  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to 
accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  this  guarantee. 

PARATAB  LABORATORIES, 

DEPT.  936,  1100  COCA  COLA  BLDG., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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You'll  Enjoy 

Working  These  Little  Wonders 
In  Your  Home 


IT'S  surprising  how  much  you 
can  accomplish  in  beautify- 
ing your  home  with  a  little  paint 
and  work  "that  is  really  fun." 

Floors,  woodwork,  furniture, 
bric-a-brac  and  other  home  things 
are  very  easy  to  do  over  when  you 
know  how.  The  reward  in  im- 
proved appearance  is  worth  many 
times  the  cost  and  effort  required. 

We  have  a  special  "Home  Service 
Paint  Department"  which  devotes  its 
time  to  telling  women  just  how  to 
refinish  home  things  successfully. 

Just  write  this  department,  describ- 
ing what  you  want  to  paint,  enamel, 
or  varnish  and  our  experts  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

We  make  special  paints,  varnishes, 
enamels,  wall  finishes  and  stains  for 
you  to  use.  They  are  the  finest 
materials  of  their  kind  that  we  know. 
We  have  been  making  these  products 
for  73  years. 


Fuller's  Free  Advice  and  Fuller's 
Products  will  be  very  helpful  to  you 
in  beautifying  your  home.  Take 
advantage  of  them  now. 

Free  Advice 

Write  us  now — a  postcard —  for  Fuller'*  "Home 
Service"  Paint  Book,  which  tells  700  Just  what  to 
buy  for  every  kind  of  painting.  Send  full  dcscrip- 
tion  and  get  our  free  advice  on  any  kind  of  painting 
you  want  to  do. 

Decoret  Varnish  Stain*  for  renoiihing  furni- 
ture and  interior  woodwork.  They  stain  and  varnish 
in  one  operation.  Match  the  color  of  any  natural 
wood.    8  colors. 

Silkenwhite  Enamel  produces  a  x'.ch,  beautiful 
finish  on  woodwork  and  furniture.  Flows  oat 
smoothly  and  doca  not  show  brush  marks.  Produces 
a  mirror-smooth  surface.  Stays  while 'and  wears  long. 
Closs  white,  semi-gloss  white  snd  8  colon. 

Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint:  A  dursble.  sani- 
tary, waterproof  paint  for  floors  of  kitchens,  closets, 
etc.  Spreads  easily,  covers  well.  Dries  hard  over 
night.    12  colors. 

Fullerwear:  An  all-purpose  spsr  varnish  which 
is  unexcelled  for  all  interior  and  exterior  surfaces. 
Fine  for  linoleums,  floors,  wood- 
work, furniture,  front  doors  and 
vestibules.  Dries  hsrd  and  glossy. 
Very  durable. 

Also  makers  of  House  Paint,  Barn 
and  Roof  Paint,  Washable  Wall 
Finish,  Tractor  Paint,  Fifteen-for- 
Floors  Varnish,  Auto  Enamel, 
Porch  and  Step  Paint,  Fuller's  Hot 
Water  Wall  Finish  (kaUomine), 
Silo  Psint,  Milk  Can  Enamel, 
PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD,  Imple- 
ment Paint  and  Fuller'a  Oil  Stains. 


Fullers 

1  SPECIFICATION 

"Home  ServicePaints 

Varnishes  -  Enamels  -  Stains 

Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Dept.  M-9,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Varnishes.  Enamels,  Stains  snd  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  yesra. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  West.    Established  1849.    Dealers  Everywhere. 

Free  Book — Send  Coupon 


Send  coupon  for  Fuller's  "Home  Service"  Paint 
Guide,  a  free  book  which  tells  you  how  to  paint  snd 
varnish   home  things,  what 
brushea  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  question  about  paint  which 
you   would   like   to  have  an. 
sweTed — complete  detailed  ad- 
vice is  given  fice. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  M-S  5an  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of 
your  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 

Name  _  


Address  _  


City. 
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By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  ' 


Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard — Growing  alfalfa 
in  orchards  aa  a  stimulus  to  the  trees 
is  practiced  quite  generally  In  the 
Yakima  Valley  of  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  H.  W.  Savage  of  Yakima, 
with  whom  I  recently  had  a  visit. 

Savage  is  one  of 
the  prominent  in- 
d  e  pendent  fruit 
growers  and  ship- 
pers of  the  Pacific 
Coast  who,  for 
;«  ~*  many   years,  has 

'Aj9  made  quality  fruit 

his  aim.  "My  plan 
ajpr-  is  to  plow  up  the 

alfalfa  and  reseed 
each  year,"  said 
Savage.  'In  this 
^m  way  I  feel  that 
the  nitrogen  gath- 
Robort  E.  Jonea  ered  by  the  al- 
falfa is  made 
available  to  the  trees.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  practice  of  growers  who 
plant  alfalfa  and  let  it  stand  season 
after  season,  for  I  don't  think  this 
practice  permits  the  nitrogen  to  get 
into  the  soil  and  reach  feeder  roots 
of  the  trees.  My  method  Is  to  plow 
the  orchard  in  the  fall  and  work  It 
down  well.  Of  course  this  does  not 
destroy  all  of  the  old  alfalfa,  "tout  I 
add  a  little  seed  to  keep  the  stand 
uniform  each  year."  Savage  makes 
a  trip  to  New  York  each  season  to 
arrange  for  the  marketing  of  his 
fruit,  mainly  pears  and  apples.  He 
has  been  in  California  recently  study- 
ing cultural  and  marketing  methods. 

Heath  from  Hawaii  —  Verne  Heath, 
whose  California  friends  have  missed 
him  of  late,  arrived  in  California  a 
few  days  ago  from  Hawaii,  where  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  C.  H.  Lucas  herd 
of  Holstein-Frieslan  cattle.  Heath 
first  came  to  prominence  In  Califor- 
nia when  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  Holsteins  under 
Manager  Owen  Duffy.  He  is  spend- 
ing several  weeks  in  California  se- 
lecting about  25  good  pure-bred  Hol- 
stein  cows  for  shipment  back  to  the 
Island  to  augment  the  Lucas  herd. 
The  Lucas  establishment  conducts  a 
pure-bred  farm  and  a  milk  business, 
the  milk  being  sold  in  bottles  to  the 
best  trade  of  Honolulu.  Dairying  is 
a  profitable  business  on  the  Island. 
Heath  informs  me  that  milk  retails 
at  25  cents  a  quart  bottle.  In  se- 
lecting cows  to  take  back  to  the 
island,  he  chose  good  Individuals  of 
fine  pedigree  but  particularly  de- 
manded some  showing  of  a  produc- 
tion record.  It  is  noticeable  that 
buyers  more  and  more  are  coming  to 
depend  upon  the  semi-official  test  as 
a  guide  to  fix  the  prices  they  offer 
for  cows. 

The  Rural  Telephone — One  reason  for 
the  Farm  Bloc  in  Congress  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  farmer  in  other 
particulars  Is  the  telephone— a  phase 
of  rapid  communication.  When  any 
people  are  able  to  get  together  and 
thresh  out  their  troubles,  something 
happens.  The  telephone  and  other 
means  of  communication  brought 
farmers  together.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  shows 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  telephones 
in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  an  Increasing  percent- 
age is  on  farms.  The  Bell  system 
is  adding  as  many  new  telephones 
each  year  as  there  are  In  all  France! 
In  the  United  States  are  more  than 
13,380,000  telephones,  over  which 
there  are  over  35,027,000  calls  daily 
Telephone  equipment  and  real  estate 
in  the  United  States  Is  valued  at 
11,331,313,800.  Use  of  telephones  by 
farmers  of  the  world  is  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Killing    Lions    Hia   Vooation — Jay  C. 

Bruce  of  California  Is  one  of  the  chief 
aides  of  cattle  and  sheep  men  of  this 
Golden  State.  We  say  "Bruce  of 
California"  for  his  field  of  effort  is 
anywhere  in  the  mountains  of  the 


State.  Bruce  Is  employed  by  the 
California  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  and  his  Job  is  killing 
mountain  lions.  During  his  career 
he  has  killed  350  lions;  in  the  last 
three  years  his  toll  has  been  98. 
Bruce  kills  lions  with  a  38-40  revol- 
ver instead  of  using  a  rifle,  as  la 
true  with  most  hunters.  He  has 
three  dogs  which  tree  the  lions  for 
him  and  he  does  the  rest.  Bruce  also 
is  decidedly  a  friend  of  the  hunter. 
He  tells  of  trailing  a  male  lion  this 
year  from  February  22nd  to  March 
4th,  the  day  the  animal  finally  wu 
treed  and  killed.  Along  the  trail 
Bruce  ran  along  twelve  carcasses  of 
deer  which  this  lion  had  killed  and 
used  for  a  meal! 

Swapping  Fruit — Persons  who  think 
about  world  progress,  long  have 
speculated  upon  the  possibilities  of 
a  diet  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
the  year  around  for  all  people  of  the 
world.  During  March  13,500  boxes  of 
peaches  and  180  boxes  of  melons 
reached  the  New  York  market.  They 
did  not  go  from  California,  which 
normally  opens  the  deciduous  fruit 
and  melon  season.  Chile,  South 
America,  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
and  with  a  season  diametrically  op- 
posite, supplied  them.  Need  this  in- 
vasion of  the  American  market  by 
a  Southern  country  worry  the  Cali- 
fornia grower?  I  think  not,  for  our 
season  is  not  the  same,  and  it  Is 
doubtful  if  a  few  dishes  of  peaches 
and  cream  in  the  off-season  will  dull 
the  appetite  for  ln-season  peaches 
in  this  country.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  United  States  will  supply 
these  countries  with  their  winter 
fruits;  in  fact,  there  has  been  al- 
ready some  shipping  to  southern 
countries. 

Marketing  Grain  —  Gratifying  results 
are  reported  by  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  In  Its  efforts  to  get 
fanners  of  the  State  to  market  their 
grain  through  the  State  Farm  Mar- 
keting Exchange.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  President  W.  H.  Walker  of  the 
State  Federation  recently  announced 
a  deal  whereby  approximately  19,- 
000,000  worth  of  grain  this  year  will 
be  marketed  through  the  exchange, 
as  a  result  of  an  arrangement  with 
George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don. The  Exchange  has  a  lease  on 
the  big  Western  Milling  Company 
elevator  In  Oakland,  where  the  grain 
may  be  handled  in  bulk  and  delivered 
to  sea-going  vessels  for  export.  T. 
E.  Morgan,  formerly  manager  of  the 
grain  department  of  the  Globe  Grain 
&  Milling  Company,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  act  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
Exchange. 

Increasing  Milk  Production — Remark- 
able herd  Improvement,  reflected  in 
production,  has  been  accomplished 
In  Humboldt  County,  where  pioneer 
work  in  cow  testing  was  done.  This 
is  shown  by  some  facts  brought  out 
in  a  recent  lecture  by  Professor  B. 
H.  Crocheron,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension  of  the  University  of 
California.  There  are  in  Humboldt 
about  28,000  cows.  The  best  14.000 
produce  an  average  of  339  pounds  of 
fat  a  year,  their  total  production  be- 
ing worth  $3,138,828.  The  14.000 
poorer  cows  produce  an  average  of 
2fi3  pounds  of  fat  a  year,  worth  about 
$701,316  less  than  the  value  of  the 
first  14,000  cows'  fat  yield.  Now 
turn  to  the  average  figures  for  all 
of  California.  There  were  778,000 
cows  in  California  in  1920  and  their 
average  was  about  128  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year  per  cow.  The 
product  had  a  total  annual  value  9 
$55,000,000.  Crocheron  stated  that  If 
the  level  of  the  State's  production 
were  brought  up  to  that  of  the 
poorer  half  of  the  cows  In  Humboldt 
County  It  would  mean  an  additional 
$24,200,000  per  year  to  California 
dairymen.  Humboldt's  advance  has 
been  accomplished  through  testing, 
selection  and  the  use  of  good  sires. 
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Briggs  and  Bulbs — A  pleasing  and 
pleasant  letter  came  recently  from 
an  old  friend  of  many  California 
farmers,  known  particularly  to  live- 
stock men  throughout  the  State  and 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  writer 
was  C.  A.  Briggs,  frthi.  man  at  vari- 
ous times  for  several  publications 
and  a  genial  and  helpful  man  of 
varied  experience  and  fine  person- 
ality. Briggs  is  doing  well  growing 
gladiolus  bulbs.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  venture,  about 
which  I  hope  to  write  more  later,  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  has  been 
collecting  and  growing  rare  varieties 
and  new  types  of  bulbs  for  many 
years.  While  Briggs  was  "on  the 
,road"  for  farm  magazines,  Mrs. 
Briggs  grew  bulbs  in  her  back  yard. 
The  two  although  they  experienced 
a  number  of  seasons  of  disappoint- 
ment, steadfastly  believed  in  the  fu- 
ture of  their  bulb  Idea.  Finally,  two 
years  ago,  they  located  at  Monterey, 
not  far  from  the  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
and  now,  Briggs  writes  me,  their 
bulb  business  is  going  fine.  » Last 
year's  profits  ran  up  to  a  figure  that 
looks  good  to  the  average  executive 
of  a  prosperous  business.  Everyone 
who  knows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs  will 
be  delighted  with  their  success. 

8till  More  Horses — Nearly  100  years 
ago,  when  the  first  railroad  train 
made  a  successful  journey,  someone 
predicted  that  In  a  few  years  the 
horse  would  be  a  creature  of  the 
past.  That  prediction  has  been  for- 
gotten. Then  came  the  tractor  and 
the  automobile  and  we  hear  today 
the  prediction  that  the  day  of  the 
horse  soon  will  be  done.  I  notice, 
however,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  that  Professor  H. 
H.  Klldee  of  Iowa  State  College  says 
that  20  per  cent  more  mares  have 
been  bred  this  year  than  last. 

"Where  Have  They  Went?"— Ever  no- 
tice how  completely  some  prominent 
figure  of  yesteryear  may  drop  out 
of  sight.  All  of  us  remember  D.  O. 
Lively,  who  was  Director  of  Live- 
stock for  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition and  later  carried  on  a  "Raise 
More  Hogs"  campaign  In  California. 
Lively  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  California 
livestock    circles.     He  disappeared 


completely  for  a  while  and  then,  from 
far-away  Siberia,  came  the  news 
note  that  he  was  in  charge  of  a  re- 
lief expedition  at  Archangel. 

Kreutzer  Active — George  C.  Kreutzer, 
Superintendent  of  the  California 
State  Land  Settlement  Colony  at 
Durham,  has  been  speaking  before 
a  number  of  semi-public  organiza- 
tions of  late  on  land  colonization 
questions.  Kreutzer  is  the  practical 
man  who  handled  the  details  of  the 
Durham  settlement  so  successfully. 
He  is  now  to  give  a  part  of  his  time 
to  land  settlement  investigations  for 
the  Division  of  Rural  Institutions  of 
the  University  of  California  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

Hastings  of  Texas — Prank  S.  Hastings, 
head  of  the  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  of  Texas, 
who  came  to  California  in  February 
to  appear  before  stockmen  at  their 
annual  conclave  at  Davis,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  men  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  S. 
Ranch  has  accomplished  remarkable 
things  in  range  improvement  and  in 
development  of  a  beef  animal.  Hast- 
ings is  a  man  of  charming  person- 
ality and  has  made  friends  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
managing  that  great  ranch  he  has 
found  considerable  time  to  write.  His 
articles  on  recollections  of  a  ranch- 
man have  excited  much  Interest 

The  Spinach  Center — Within  the  last 
three  years  Sacramento  has  become 
the  spinach  center  of  the  canning 
world.  To  readers  other  than  those 
who  know  farming  terms  this  first 
sentence  would  be  mistaken  for 
humor,  but  it  is  quite  a  serious  state- 
ment. Spinach  is  much  in  demand 
now,  for  Americans  are  learning  that 
they  must  eat  more  forage  if  they  are 
to  maintain  health.  Hence  much  spin- 
ach is  canned.  In  California  spinach 
can  be  grown  during  the  winter  upon 
soil  that  will  produce  tomatoes  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  planting  of 
spinach  has  lengthened  the  season 
of  operation  for  canneries  at  Sacra- 
mento, so  that  they  are  now  kept 
busy  ten  months  of  the  year  lpstead 
of  seven,  to  nine  as  formerly.  This 
is  a  big  economy  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry. 


By  W.  B.  Dickenson 
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Article  V — Chunk  Honey 


IN  THE  production  of  chunk  honey, 
which  really  Is  a  good  method  of 
harvesting  the  honey  crop,  shallow 
frames  are  used  in  place  of  sections. 

These  frames  are  the  same  length 
as  brood  frames  but  are  only  5% 
Inches  deep.  A  one-Inch  starter  of  bee 
comb  foundation  is  used  in  each  frame. 

As  soon  as  filled  and  capped,  these 
frames  are  taken  from  the  super  and 
the  honey  comb  is  cut  up  into  suitable 
steed  chunks  and  placed  in  jars.  These 
jars  are  filled  completely  with  the 
honey,  which  necessarily  leaks  from 
the  combs  In  the  cutting  up  process, 
or  with  strained  honey. 

MEETS  READY  SALE 

Chunk  honey,  neatly  packed  in  clear 
flint  glass  jars  and  suitably  labeled, 
•ells  remarkably  well  in  stores;  In 
fact,  much  better  than  extracted  honey, 
and  from  three  to  four  cents  per  pound 
more  is  easily  obtained.  Some  large 
Producers  employ  this  method  solely, 
and  for  a  beekeeper  who  keeps  a  few 
colonies  for  family  use  it  is  by  far  the 
best  method  to  use. 


The  management  of  the  bees,  If 
chunk  honey  is  the  object,  is  the  same 
as  when  running  for  comb  honey  in 
section  form,  with  the  exception  that 
it  Is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  second 
story. 

The  object  In  removing  the  second 
story  is  to  force  the  bees  into  the  sec- 
tions, but  shallow,  frames  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  bees;  therefore,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  allow  the  extra  body 
to  remain  In  the  hive,  the  shallow 
frame  supers  being  placed  directly 
above  this  second  story. 

Supers  containing  frames  are  filled 
much  more  quickly  than  sections; 
therefore,  take  care  that  no  shortage 
of  room  for  the  storage  of  the  crop 
occurs.  If  bees  experience  a  shortage 
of  super  room  they  commence  at  once 
to  hang  out  on  the  front  and  sides  of 
their  hive. 

This  loafing  habit,  once  contracted, 
is  difficult  to  overcome,  but  Is  often 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

On  returning  the  frames  to  the  hive 
from  which  the  combs  have  Jjeen  cut. 
It  hi  unnecessary  to  fix  another  starter 
of  comb  foundation,  as  the  bees  again 
will  build  their  combs  in  exactly  the 
same  position  without  this  guide. 

(Editor'!  Note— Mr.  Dickenson's  next  ax- 
tide  will  deal  with  "Extracted  Honey.") 


WOLVERINE 

Comfort  Shoe 


"Two  pairs  of  Wolverine  Comfort 
Shoes  have  worn  me  five  years. 
The  Wolverine  is  the  most  comfort- 
able and  best  shoe  I  have  ever  worn. 
I  walk  as  much  as  the  average 
farmer.  J  bought  the  pair  I  am 
wearing  in  May,  1919,  and  there 
is  not  a  break  in  them.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  have  worn  out  three 
pairs  of  other  makes 
to  my  one  pair  of 
Wolverines. " 

Walter  Thotnas. 

Judsom  Indiana 


Horsehide 
through  ami 
through! 


Two  Pairs  Lasted  5  Years! 

They  wear,  and  wear,  and  wear! 

The  letter  quoted  above  is  typical  of  many  we  receive.  The 
Wolverine  Comfort  Shoe  pictured  above  is  the  type  of  shoe 
that  Mr,  Thomas  speaks  of  in  his  letter.  Two  pairs  have  worn 
him  for  5  years.  His  neighbors  have  worn  out  three  pairs  of 
other  makes  while  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  these  shoes. 

This  long  life  of  Wolverine  shoes  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Wolverine  shoes  are  made  of  horsehide,  through  and  through. 
The  only  shoe  we  know  of  that  is  so  made.  Horsehide  is  the 
toughest  fibred  leather  by  test.  We  tan  it  by  our  own  process 
to  the  softness  of  velvet  Making  work  shoes  is  our  specialty. 
We  make  nothing  else.  And  we  make  all  Wolverine  shoes  of 
horsehide.  So  they  wear,  and  wear,  and  wear.  Horsehide, 
tanned  our  way,  is  not  only  soft  as  calfskin,  but  it  stays  soft, 
even  after  wetting.  It  dries  out  soft.  The  Comfort  Shoe  is  a 
light,  flexible  shoe  made  especially  for  harvest  field  work,  and 
for  shop  work.'  It  is  not  made  for  wet  weather.  It  will  give 
you  a  maximum  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

A  Work  Shoe  for  Every  Purpose 

We  make  all  types  of  work  shoes,  from  light,  hot-weather 
weight  shoes  to  the  heaviest,  hi-cut  shoes  for  hunters,  lum- 
bermen, oil  men  and  farmers.  There  is  a  style  and  model  to 
meet  your  needs. 

If  you  don't  know  of  a  Wolver- 
ine dealer  in  your  neighborhood, 
write  to  us.  Use  the  coupon.  We 
will  send  you  the  name  of  nearest 
Wolverine  dealer  and  a  catalog 
of  styles  and  models  we  make. 

Michigan  Shoemakers 

Dept.  139  Rockford,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN  SHOEMAKERS 

Dept.    139,  Rockford,  Mich. 
Pleaae  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolver- 
ine dealer  and  catalog. 


Name  

Address  

P.  O.  and  State . 
My  dealer  is  


hog 


TTE 

'Saw 


OURBBTrtOBISSEnMTfTr 

Sara  |16  to  UO—Blf ,  eom^UuJ—A 
ii3»—  Powwiro)  Eo«irj»—  Lrr*r  Coatz 
Lifetime)  GmnntM  Catoloc  Fr»# 

WCTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


ron. 

K.O. 

_  .  ,     .    from  Ptt&fauiefa  170 " 

SIS  Oakland  Avenue,  trainee  Oltv.  Missouri 
SIM  empire  Bull«W.  ^Ct&,Kn*ei"X(l 


ffr   tme_  The  Name 

Qff*^' Cutter." 

^*  „on  Serums.  Vaccines 

and  Jtggresshl*  signifies  Made  by  The  Labora- 
tory that  Knows  How."  Twenty'five  years  of  con- 
scientious endeavor  in  one  line  count  for  something 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 
Berkeley      (U.S.  License)  California 
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{Quick  Death  to  Fruit  Posts  j 

1'MPCOf 

NICOTINE  DUST  INSECTICIDE 


Effectively 
Controls 

Thrips 
Aphis 

and  other  enemies  of 
your  fruit  profits. 

It  is  a  standardized 
product  prepared  in 
our  own  mill. 
The  Nicotine  is  car- 
ried in  Nature's  own 
container,  Tobacco, 
ground  so  finely  that 
it  covers  every  twig 
and  bud. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  the  con- 
trol of  Orchard  and  Garden  Pests. 
Address  Dept.  J. 


c 


-       SAN  FRANCISCO 

FOR  SALE  THROUGH  DEALERS 


International  Milling  Co 


814  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


Western  Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 


Made  in  one  piece  of  heavily  galvanized  steel  with  riveted 
seam,  insuring  durability 

Also  manufacturers  riveted  steel  pipe  well  casing;  corrugated  galvanized  cul- 
verts and  tanks. 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 


Exploding  Poultry  Theories 


444 

Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Fresno,  Taft,  Bakersfield, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


1758  North 
Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles. 


$5400  FROM  4  ACRES 
RHUBARB 

Last  season.  Get  finest  sub- 
divisions from  me  at  reason- 
able prices.  Big  returns  first 
season.  Most  profitable  crop 
you  can  plant. 

Rhubarb  Association  Will 
Market  Your  Crop. 
Plant  Now.    Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  LEE, 

Covina,  Cal. 


American  Nut  Journal 

Official  Journal  National  &  Northern  Nut 
Associations  All  phases  by  experts.  Nut  cul- 
ture, Marketing  generally.  2  year.  Sample 
20c.     39  State  St..  Rochester.  N.  T. 


RELIABLE 

DOGS  AND 
CATS 


Doge  for  every  purpose 
— all  breeds.  Will  fur- 
nish photo  of  any  ani- 
mal. Angora  and  Per- 
sian cats.  Also  dog  and 
cat  supplies.  Dogs 
boarded.  Send  for  Infor- 
mation. Graduate  Vet- 
erinarian In  attendance. 

CARTER'S  KENNELS 

I_  I).  CAKTKB,  .Manager 
1549- A    East    12th    .St.,   Oakland,  Calif. 


:E1shBiteSS5SS 

'  Best  Fish  Bait  ever  discovered.  Keeps  you  busy 
.  pull  nK  them  out.    *I.  Box  Free  to  m  roduc. 
our  new  fish  .nd  snTmnl  traps.   Write  us  to-djy. 

J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept. 62,  Lebanon,  Mo. 


(Continued  From  rage  17) 


ell  known  axiom.  Another  Is:  "The 
late  moulters  are  the  best  layers."  One 
breeder  says,  "Give  the  fowls  a  rest 
and  cause  a  moult  in  the  spring  when 
eggs  are  cheap  and  the  lights  turned 
off.  This  means  only  a  partial  moult 
in  the  autumn  with  less  loss  of  time 
when  eggs  are  higher." 

All  these  theories  are  logical,  but 
when  the  cautious  investigator  has 
heard  these  and  many  more,  which  shall 
he  accept  as  the  best  promoter  of  a 
yxdded  pocket  book' 

The  generally -accepted  theory,  at 
any  rate.  Is  that  fowls  should  be 
rushed  through  the  moult  In  order  to 
return  to  laying  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  a  moult  has  been  associated 
with  a  resultant  drop  in  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Now,  however,  many  poultrymen  are 
holding  up  their  egg  production  during 
the  moult  simply  by  lessening  the  strain 
on  the  fowl.  Instead  of  hurrying  up 
the  process,  they  are  trying  'to  cause 
the  hens  to  pass  through  a  gradual 
moulting  period,  "a  feather  at  a  time," 
as  it  is  termed. 

A  NEW  ANGLE 

A  new  angle  of  this  theory  Is  ad- 
vanced by  J.  P.  Morgan,  a  Washington 
poultryman,  who  says  "unlimited 
range"  is  a  feature  in  building  up  a 
strain  that  lays  from  35  to  66  2-3  per 
cent  during  the  moult.  A  number  of 
his  hens  have  laved  at  the  66  2-3  per 
cent  clip  while  in  full  moult. 

Yet — while  "unlimited  range"  may  be 
a  feature  in  one  case,  I  feel  sure  that 
when  a  gradual  moult  is  practiced, 
even  this  feature  will  be  found  un- 
necessary, for  fowls  like  human  beings, 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  changed 
environment. 

Chicks  raised  in  brooder  houses  with- 
out yard  space  grow  as  fast  as  others 
kept  in  a  field  with  a  hen — and  later 
lay  as  well.  Hens  raised  in  one  cli- 
mate and  shipped  to  another  soon  set- 


develop  the  attribute  of  laying  through 

a  gradual  moult. 


Is  the  Hogan  System  a  Fallacy? 


ONE  man,  Walter  Hogan,  developed 
a  system  of  selecting  laying  hena  j 
and  culling  out  the  "boarders."  Tha 
popularity  of  this  system,  as  described 
in  hia  writings,  has  been  world  wlda 
and  has  made  him  famoua. 

But  it  had  its  vogue  before  trap 
nests  were  commonly  used.  Now,  tha 
general  use  of  the  trap  nest  seems  to  ] 
show  the  fallacy  of  Hogan's  ideas  in 
many  cases,  for  on  some  of  the  larger 
Leghorn  ranches  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, hens  have  been  weeded  out  after 
a  few  months  of  falling  to  make  good 
in  the  trap  nests,  their  measurements 
checked  up,  and  their  actual  trap  nest 
records  compared  with  the  estimated 
records  based  on  the  Hogan  system. 
In  many  cases,  a  vast  difference  was 
found. 

One  hen,  however,  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted would  lay  100  eggs  during  her 
first  year,  layed  twice  as  many  as  ex- 
pected! But  as  frequently,  the  com- 
parison has  shown  the  other  extreme. 
At  Hollywood  Farms,  a  large  commer- 
cial poultry  plant,  it  is  said  the  Hogan 
system  has  been  abandoned  because  of 
the  wide  variance  shown  by  such  tests. 

Apparently,  then,  trap  nesting  Is  the 
only  practicable  means  of  determining 
the  production  of  hens. 


What  of  Line  Breeding? 


IN  THE  charts  published  in  all  tha 
old  reliable  poultry  manuals  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  a  strain  "could  be  de- 
veloped only  by  means  of  line  breed- 
ing."     In    developing    better  fowls. 


Waller  Hogan  ("Himself")  and  Some  of  His  Prize  Stock 
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tie  down  and  lay  as  well  as  ever. 

Select  three  or  four  successful  poul- 
trymen of  your  community — I  dare  say 
no  two  use  the  same  methods.  They 
have  different  types  of  houses;  one 
advocates  yard  space  and  another  does 
not;  one  feeds  no  wheat,  another  uses 
the  same  grain  mixture  the  year 
round;  the  next  may  insist  that  a  va- 
riety of  feed  is  absolutely  essential. 


CHOICE  OF  BREEDS 

The  same  facts  apply  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  breed.  Each  of  these  poultry- 
men  may  be  engaged  primarily  In  egg 
production.  Yet  one  may  use  Leg- 
horns, another  Anconas,  and  another 
Orpingtons.  One  may  hatch  and  brood 
his  pullets,  while  another  buys  baby 
chicks. 

My  purpose  In  calling  attention  to 
these  different  methods  is  to  show  the 
great  adaptability  of  the  fowl.  In 
some  cases,  we  might  say  that  a  poul- 
tryman succeeds  in  spite  of  and  not 
because  of  his  methods.  It  Is  this  very 
characteristic  —  the  adaptability  of 
poultry — that  will  be  used  further  to 


therefore,  it  was  deemed  best  alwaya 
to  keep  the  blood  pure  by  not  crossing 
with  another  strain.  If  new  blood  waa 
added,  it  was  from  the  parent  strain. 
Yet  the  afore-mcntioncd  Hollywood 
Farms  carry  the  blood  of  four  Leghorn 
families. 

The  Tancred  strain  and  others  hava 
more  than  one  origin  and  each  has  be- 
come famous  for  egg  production.  In 
another  case,  a  successful  poultryman 
has  buildt  up  a  one-family  strain,  us- 
ing no  outside  blood.  By  trapnestlng 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  has  In- 
creased egg  production  somewhat,  but 
last  spring  he  hatched  many  deformed 
and  sickly  chicks,  his  customers  re- 
porting similar  experiences.  It  waa  • 
case  of  breeding  too  closely. 


Has  the  White  Leghorn  Lo$t 
Its  Egg  Laurels? 

FOR  40  years,  the  most  wide- raised 
breed  for  egg  production  and  to- 
day   the   most   popular   In  America. 
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the  White  Leghorn  is  losing  its  pres- 
tige as  an  ego  producer. 

I  dare  Bay  there  are  10  White  Leg- 
horns to  one  of  any  other  breed — yet 
frequently  one  hears  of  astounding:  rec- 
ords made  by  others.  The  Anconas, 
for  example,  have  given  some  aston- 
ishing yields  although  they  have  been 
bred  for  eggs  only  a  few  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  Leghorns.  The  Rhode 
Islands,  too,  are  forging  to  the  front. 
The  Rocks  and  Orpingtons  also  are  in- 
fringing upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
White  Leghorn  and  in  addition  are 
much  more  valuable  for  meat. 

/  believe  the  Leghorns  soon  will  be 
surpassed  in  popularity  by  the  dual 
purpose  breeds.  True  the  Leghorns 
have  official  egg  records  of  330  and 
336  for  a  year,  yet  the  Orpingtons  have 
official  records  of  339  and  343  and 
when  the  Orpingtons  are  marketed, 
one  hen  weighs  nearly  as  much  as  two 
White  Leghorns,  while  the  Orpington 
loses  a  smaller  percentage  of  weight 
In  dressing! 

COMPARISON  OF  BREEDS 

An  Inglewood  poultryman  who  prides 
himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  cost 


accounts  and  production  records,  keeps 
both  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
He  asserts  the  Reds  lay  almost  as 
many  eggs  as  the  Leghorns,  eat  about 
the  same  quantity,  and  when  marketec. 
more  than  make  up  any  difference,  by 
their  weight  and  quality  of  meat. 

A  Gardena  hatchery  owner  who 
hatches  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks  and 
Reds,  says  that  the  Leghorns  produce 
more  cripples  and  defectives  than  any 
other  breed.  The  Leghorns,  In  fact, 
no  longer  hold  the  single  hen  egg 
record  either  for  one  year  or  for  a  life 
time,  and  cannot  even  be  considered 
seriously  for  meat.  They  not  only 
weigh  less  than  the  others,  but  the 
market  price  per  pound  is  lower. 

Considering  all  these  important  facts, 
can  we  not  predict  that  the  crown  of 
popularity  will  be  taken  from  the  Leg- 
horn and  given  to  a  dual  purpose  breedf 

The  methods  of  poultrymen  change 
continually — with  improvement  as  the 
watchword.  From  the  advertising  to 
the  cleaning  of  the  houses,  new  and 
better  ideas  are  being  developed.  Some 
day  incubators  may  be  heated,  not  with 
hot  water  or  kerosene  or  gas,  or  even 
electricity — but  with  radium.  Who 
knows?— V.  O.  Hansen. 
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BROTHER  Poultrymen:  What  are 
you  doing  to  help  your  chickens 
this  time  of  year?  Have  you 
planted  your  kale,  barley,  or  other 
green  feed?  Are  you  getting  the  cab- 
bage ready?  In  the  Petaluma  district 
we  were  late  with  our  green  crops  this 
year  owing  to  the  wet  season,  but  I  did 
throw  out  some  barley  seed  in  one  of 
my  yards,  and  it  has  made  nearly  12 
inches  growth. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  done, 
but  I  note  that  few  of  my  neighbors 
are  employing  as  much  help  as  they 
did  this  time  last  year.  I  think  it  is 
because  egg  prices  are  so  low.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  poultrymen  are  beginning 
to  worry  on  this  account.  It  does  not 
make  us  feel  any  too  good  but  I  can- 
not feel  there  is  any  real  cause  for 
worry. 

Let  us  compare  egg  prices  with  the 
steel  market.  Instead  of  watching  the 
price  of  finished  steel,  we  consider 
the  market  value  of  pig  iron.  Similarly 
with  poultry,  one  should  watch  the  feed 
market  rather  than  the  egg  market. 
With  feed  prices  going  up  naturally 
eggs  will  have  to  advance  in  price;  at 
'least,  that  was  the  story  during  the 
war. 

United  effort  in  all  districts  through 
our  organizations  or  the  egg  exchanges, 
should  be  put  forth  to  bring  the  price 
up  to  a  reasonable  level  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  feed.  In  Petaluma 
I  note  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Cen- 
tral California  (the  egg  marketing  or- 
ganization of  the  farmers)  already  is 
placing  eggs  In  storage.  In  other 
words,  an  artificial  scarcity  Is  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  market  value. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale! 

Last  year  on  my  way  East  to  call  on 
the  old  folks  I  stopped  off  in  Chicago 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Egg  Exchange 
to  see  how  they  "did  It."  Finding  that 
I  was  from  Petaluma  the  officials 
asked  me  to  tell  them  something  about 
our  methods  In  Petaluma,  and  what  I 
thought  about  the  egg  market  at  that 
time.  This  is  what  I  told  them,  and  I 
am  sure  it  has  a  little  bearing  on  the 
present  conditions  and  low  prices  of 
eggs: 

"You  see  we  in  Petaluma  watch  the 
prices  pretty  closely,  being  In  the 
real  business  of  producing  eggs;  in 
fact,  our  whole  existence  depends  upon 
them.  I  notice  you  are  buying  eggs 
now  (at  that  time  it  was  March  the 
fifth)  at  thirty-five,  thirty-six  and 
some  at  thirty-four.  But  I  think  you 
are  all  wrong,  because,  you  know,  eggs 
are  to  be  lower.  The  signs  are  for 
cheaper  eggs  everywhere.  Right  out 
In  California,  they  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  years,  while  the  produc- 
tion all  over  the  country  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  years.  On  ac- 
count of  the  open  winter  everywhere 
It  looks  as  though  they  will  go  down 
to  twenty  cents  or  a  little  more." 

Well,  the  result  of  it  was  that  when 
I  finished  my  talk  they  told  me  I  was 
"bearish,"  in  other  words,  pessimistic. 
But  to  show  them  I  was  right  (and  you 
poultrymen  know  I  was)  eggs  went 
down  to  the  prices  I  said  they  would 
reach,  with  the  consequence  that  those 
fellows  who  bought  at  thirty-five  and 
rour  lost  a  pot  of  money  this  last  win- 


ter and  had  to  sell  them  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice. 

On  reaching  the  New  York  market, 
where  they  sell  nearly  all  of  our  Peta- 
luma eggs,  I  found  that,  about  the  time 
I  was  ready  to  go  home,  there  were 
nearly  2,000,000  cases  of  eggs  in  stor- 
age, or  double  the  amount  in  storage 
the  same  time  the  year  before.  Some 
of  the  egg  men  in  New  York  predicted 
that  eggs  would  be  peddled  in  the 
streets  before  the  winter  was  over.  And 
to  tell  the  truth  they  were. 

On  reaching  Chicago  I  couldn't  but 
say  to  the  Chicago  egg  men,  "I  told 
you  so."  The  result  was  that  the  Ex- 
change asked  me  to  tell  them  what  I 
thought  would  happen  this  last  winter, 
and  I  told  them  Just  as  it  did  happen 
Eggs  went  up  to  78  cents  in  San  Fran- 
cisco one  day  and  then  went  back.  I 
noticed  the  bunch  in  Chicago  listened 
to  me  with  closer  attention  than  for- 
merly. And  when  I  told  them  that  eggs 
would  not  go  higher  than  60  cents  last 
winter,  they  listened  even  more  care- 
fully. The  answer  was  that  they  didn't 
go  much  higher.  Only  one  week  did 
they  go  over  the  60  cents  mark. 


Future  Seems  Clear 


AFTER  my  talk,  some  of  the  Chi- 
**  cago  men  buttonholed  me  and 
asked  what  I  thought  of  this  comlntr 
spring  and  I  told  them  then  as  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  now,  that  eggs  would 
go  down  fairly  low  this  spring  but 
that  the  bottom  would  not  fall  out  of 
the  egg  market,  although  it  might 
make  us  all  a  little  "scary."  And  to 
my  mind  that  is  the  truth!  Eggs  are 
down  now  as  far  as  they  will  go,  but 
with  a  colder  .winter  throughout  the 
Middle  West  and  East,  there  would  be 
a  tightening  of  the  egg  market  to  our 
advantage.  And  I  am  sure  eggs  are 
lower  than  they  will  possibly  be  at  any 
other  time  this  year. 

There  is  only  one  condition  that 
would  upset  my  reasoning,  and  that  Is, 
if  all  the  poultrymen  over  the  Uniteu 
States  have  increased  their  flocks,  i; 
is  likely  to  make  "hard  sledding"  for 
some  of  us  for  a  while.  The  hard  win- 
ter and  spring  that  in  most  cases  Is 
still  prevailing  in  the  East  will  help 
us  out. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
over-production,  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer as  to  remedy — we  poultrymen  or 
America  will  have  to  start  advertising 
eggs.  People  have  got  out  of  the  egg- 
eating  habit  and  we  will  have  to  start 
them  all  over  again.  That's  the 
answer! 

So  don't  worry  neighbor!  Do  your 
work,  start  cleaning  your  houses, 
P  ough  your  yards,  sow  your  barley, 
Plant  your  kale  or  cabbage,  watch  yout- 
hens and  we  will  all  be  better  off  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It's  work  that 
counts,  anyway! 


Something  to  Think  About 


Flavor  is  everything  in  chocolate. 
Yet  flavor  is  a  spirited,  "runaway" 
thing.  Constant  "watch"  must  be 
held  over  it.  So  much  do  we  think 
of  the  flavor  of  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  that  not  only 
do  we  watch  it  carefully  in  the 
blending — but  we  pack  it  only  in 
cam  to  safeguard  it  every  step  of 
the  way.  That*  s  why  Ghirardelli's 
protects  and  preserves  its  flavor 
until  the  last  spoonful  is  used. 

SIncei8j2  D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.  SanFrancUco 


Say 

'  Gear-ar-delly" 
and  send  for 
recipe  booklet 


GHIRARDELLIS 


NOTE  that  one  of  the  my  neighbors 
has  become  enthused  over  making 

(Continued   on  Pace  34) 


CHOCOLATE 


Advertisement 


THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 


Wipe  Out  Every 
Rat  and  Mouse 


Amazing     New     Discovery     Quickly  Kills 
Them  AH.     Hot  a  Poison. 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers — in  fact  all  Rodents 
can  now  be  wiped  out  easily  and  quickly. 
Imperial  Virus  will  do  It.  This  new  discovery 
Is  a  fluid,  true  Virus.  Entirely  harmless  to 
humans,  poultry,  stock,  pets,  etc. 


Infects  Rodents  only.  Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Bets  up  burning  fever.  The  pests  com- 
municate It  to  others,  and  all  die  outside, 
hunting  air  and  water.  Imperial  Virus  is 
put  up  In  sealed  bottles,  thus  Insuring  full 
strength  and  potency.  Only  safe,  sanitary 
method  to  overcome  these  pests.  Protect 
your  Poultry,  especially  Baby  Chicks  and 
Egg  Hatches. 

YOU  CAN  GET  YOURS  FREE 

Here's  how  Send  $1.00  today  (currency, 
M  O.,  checks,  etc.)  and  we  will  give  you 
by  return  mall,  postpaid,  two  regular,  full 
sized  (double  strength)  {1.00  bottles  of  Im- 
perial Virus.  Use  one  to  rid  your  place  of 
these  pests  and  sell  the  other  to  a  neighbor, 
thus  getting  yours  free.  Special  induce- 
ments to  represent  us. 

If  more  convenient,  send  no  money,  Just 
your  name  and  address.  Pay  postman  $1.00 
and  few  cents  postage  when  two  bottles  ar- 
rive. Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  within  30  days  or  your 
11.00  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Imperial  Laboratories 
Dept.  431.  2110  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Home  of  Baby  Chicks 

LOOK  AT  OUR  MAY  PRICES! 

By  Insured  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 

$10.35  to  $13.35  hundred — White  Leghorua. 

$13.35  per  hundred —  Brown  Leghorns. 
$15.35  per  hundred — R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Minorca* 
$16. 35  per  hundred — Barred  or  White  Rocks 

Prompt  delivery.  Quality  Chicks. 
Satisfaction.  Send  for  circular,  or  or- 
der direct  from  above.  Chicks  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  if  $2  deposit  per  hundred  is 
sent  with  order. 

We  Can  Handle  Large  Orders 
Write  Us  Your  Needs 

The  Mission  Hatchery 

Box  7,  Campbell,  California. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ALL  leading  breeds, 
hatched  from  the  best 
laying  (trains,  shipped 
within  72  hours  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  our  guar- 
antee of  full  count  of  live 
chicks  at  destination. 
Turkeys,  ducklings, 
hatching  eggs,  feeds,  rem- 
edies, Incubators,  brood- 
ers. We  have  successfully 
served  the  public  for  16 
years.  Write  for  price 
lists. 

PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
320  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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UNDERGROUND  LUTES     AERIAL  LINES 


BUILDINGS 


SWITCHBOARDS  TELEPHONES 


Breaking 
Construction  Records 

Since  1920,  faced  with  the  greatest  demand  for  service  in 
telephone  history,  the  Bell  System  has  surpassed  all  previous 
•  records  for  the  installation  of  new  telephone  equipment.  In 
the  last  two  years  more  than  1 ,000,000  additional  stations 
have  been  added  to  the  system  by  construction.  This  is  equal 
to  the  entire  number  of  telephones  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1921  alone,  450,000  new  poles  were  placed — enough 
to  make  a  telephone  line  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong. 
The  aerial  wire  put  into  service  in  the  same  year,  835,000 
miles  in  all,  is  enough  to  string  60  wires  on  such  a  telephone  line. 

1 ,875,000  miles  of  wire,  enclosed  in  1 ,500  miles  of  cable, 
were  added  to  underground  and  submarine  lines  in  1921. 
New  underground  duct  totaling  1 1 ,000,000  feet  was  con- 
structed, this  representing  approximately  300  miles  of  subway. 
69  new  central  office  buildings  and  important  additions  were 
completed  or  in  progress,  and  new  switchboards  with  a 
capacity  of  many  thousands  of  connections  were  installed. 

This  equipment  added  to  the  Bell  System,  great  though  it  is 
in  volume  and  value,  represents  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
property  which  enables  the  telephone  on  your  desk  to  give 
the  service  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  And  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  new  service,  the  work  of  construction 
goes  on.  - 

"  Bell  System" 
American'Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  Syttem,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 

Modern  Irrigation  J^thods 


Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation  systems 
for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity,  equipped  to 
manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair  price. 

„„M»:rHn  IronTVbrks  & 

1238  East  28$  St.  *  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  " 


SAVES 
l  WATER 
LAND 

i  AND 

\  LABOR  lj 


JUMUOQ-S  SPECIAL' 


Imported  MOWING  BLADES  with  Daniel 
cutting-  edge  are  praised  by  thousands  of 
users  In  the  United  States.  For  catalogue 
address  THE  MABCGG  CO.,  Dept.  4,  Tracy 
City,  Tens, 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you   middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 
1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Timely  Tractor  Tracts 


Walter  H.  Gardner 


By 


CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR 
Back  in  1910,  When  We  Were  Fondly 
Ignorant  of  t'itamlncs  and  self-start- 
ers, before  tractorb,  sub-sr-tlc-rs  and 
rad'o  concerts  were  born,  IBM  value 
of  California  farm  lands  (including; 

buildings)  was  $51 
an  acre.  By  the 
time  of  the  1920 
census  this  had  In- 
creased to  $10  4! 
And  today  there 
are  25,000  tractors 
In  the  State.  Is  not 
the  connection 
clear?  Those  twen- 
t  y-f  i  v  e  thousand 
tractors  are  rough- 
ly equivalent  to 
200,000  horses. 

In  1910  About 
W.  H.  Gardner  One-tenth  of  the 
Crops  were  grown 
on  land  irrigated  by  electricity;  in 
1920  a  full  third  were  grown  by  pow- 
er pumping.  And  the  value  of  the 
crops  Increased  200  per  cent.  More 
evidence  of  the  Importance  of  power. 

Yet  It  Isn't  So  Much  the  Lower  Costs 

of  electrical  and  gasoline  power,  as 
compared  to  farm  animals,  that  have 
Induced  this  marvelous  development 
of  the  decade — but  their  convenience. 
No  conceivable  inducement  of  high 
crop  prices  could  have  persuaded  the 
rancher  to  undertake  equal  expan- 
sion If  It  had  entailed  such  a  burden 
of  harness  and  horse  flesh  and 
happy-go-lucky  helpers.  Nor  would 
the  slow  Inefficiency  of  Maud  and 
Jerry  have  permitted  equal  growth — 
there  just  wouldn't  have  been  tune. 

"Saved  Time"  and  "Convenience"  Mean 
About  the  Same  Thing.  Relief  from 
the  dreary  and  endless  drudgery  of 
dawn  to  twilight  chores  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  In  making  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  a  happy.  Intelligent 
citizen,  with  broad  acres,  a  spacious 
home,  a  motor  car  and  a  family  that 
hold  little  desire  for  the  more  fren- 
zied pleasures  of  the  city. 

It  Is  Not  True  that  the  "saved  time" 
has  been  devoted  entirely  to  other 
chores  or  to  the  mere  planting  and 
harvesting  of  more  acres!  Most  of 
it  has  been  spent  In  education  and 
enlightenment.  In  pleasure  and 
friendly  communion,  in  travel  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas.  And  such  an 
attractive  existence  has  brought  bet- 
ter and  broader  men  to  the  farms — 


OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

of  highway  that  make  an  hour  m 
twenty-five  miles  of  travel  Inst: 
of  six.  No  one  stays  home  to  fe 
the  horses  In  the  summer;  the  tr 
tor  Is  locked  in  the  shed  and  f~ 
gotten  during   long   weeks  at 
beach  or  In  the  mountains.  And 
farm-wife,  with  an  electric  was 
an  electric   range  and  an  eler 
fan,  has  the  time  and  the  health 
enjoy  herself. 

A  Fanciful  Idea?    No,  It  Is  the  Un 
garnished  Truth  that  the  new  wealth 

and  tremendous  growth  of  agricul 
tural  California  hinge  on  the  hou 
of  pleasure  and  relaxation  that  the 
tractor,  the  automobile,  the  "gas" 
engine  and  the  electric  motor  maks 
possible — not  on  more  minutes  of 
productive  effort.  "There's  a  time- 
saving  stunt!"  you  say — yet  are  you 
always  striving  to  save  time  for 
more  work?  Answer  the  question 
fairly! 

This    Same    Thing    Has    Been  True 

Throughout  the  United  States — yet 
scarcely  to  the  same  degree.  It  lsn" 
true  In  New  England!  There 
smaller  and  rockier  farms  do  not  1 
vite  the  tractor.  Despite  the  fa 
that  our  school  books  emphasized  Hie 
power  resources  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States  and  told  how  Southern 
cotton  must  ever  be  shipped  North, 
where  the  mills  could  operate  more 
cheaply,  the  Easterner  pays  just 
twice  the  cost  per  k. w.  hour  for  elec- 
tric power  that  the  Westerner 
charged ! 

The  Average  Citizen  on  the  Paei 
Coast  uses  two  and  one-half  tlm 
as  much  electricity  as  his  Easte 
brother — and  six  times  the  amount 
of  electricity  that  is  generated  by 
water  power.  And  he  has  available 
for  his  future  needs  twenty-two 
times  as  much  of  that  sort  of  energy 
as  the  less  favored  Inhabitants  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  No  wonder 
so  many  Easterners  are  moving  to 
California — and  all  the  others  wish- 
ing that  they  might  do  so,  tool 

On  the  Wider  Use  of  Tractors  and  the 

development  of  the  turbulent  forces 
of  the  mountain  streams  depend  the 
great  expansion  of  the  years  to  co 
Up  in  the  hills  the  downward  plu 
ing  water  yields  up  to  the  turbl 
a  force  which,  when  transmitted 
the  valley,  serves  to  lift  the  sa 


Results  of  Subsoiling  in  a  San  Joaquin  Count};  Vineyard 


the  sort  of  men  who  produce  more 
In    the    same    time    on    the  same 

acreage. 

A  Life  of  Convenience  and  Pleasure 

is  the  lot  of  the  California  rancher  of 
1922!  The  motion  picture  brings  the 
theater  to  the  smaller  towns — and 
the  motor  car  brings  the  rancher  to 
that  theater.  There  are  no  more  bar- 
ren evenings.  The  electric  rock 
crusher  and  the  electric  concrete 
mixer  have  made  ten  thousand  miles 


water — virtually  "by  Its  boot-straps 
— over  the  banks   of   the  sluggish 
rivers  to  the  waiting  orchards  And 

fields.  And  the  farmer  of  today 
rises  late,  throws  the  switch  of  his 
pumping  plant,  cranks  his  tractor — 
and,  with  a  big  day's  work  well  done, 
arrives  at  a  bath  and  a  clean  collar 
well  before  dinner  time  I 

It  Is  Well  That  the  Existing  Scheme 
of  Things  wisely  provides  a  low  cost 
of  electric  power  Cor  the  rancher.  He 
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uses  2.4  times  as  much  as  his  brother 
east  of  the  Rockies — but  he  pays  only 
1.8  times  as  much.  Let  the  cities  bear 
the  burden,  for  the  cities  can  prosper 
only  as  the  farmer  prospers.  Man 
must  eat!  And  so  the  slogan,  "Power 
on  the  Farm,"  means  "Down  With 
Drudgery!"  It  means  gTeater  wealth, 
more  time  in  which  to  enjoy  that 
wealth,  and  an  age  when  living  on  ■ 
the  farm  Is  LIVING,  and  not  merely 
existing! 

"I'll  Buy  a  Tractor,  a  chisel,  a  sub- 
soiler  and  a  leveling  scraper;  I'll 
subsoil  the  entire  160  acres  of  vine- 
yard; I'll  relevel  it  all  and  reset 
missing  vines — If  you'll  increase  my 
crop  share  2V4  per  cent!"  So  de- 
clared a  San  Joaquin  tenant  farmer 
to  the  owner  of  160  acres  of  Thomp- 
son seedless  grapes.  Two  and  one- 
half  per  cent!  It  didn't  seem  to  ring 
true  as  a  business  proposition,  for 
the  tenant  was  alone  promising  to 
buy  some  $6000  worth  of  equipment, 
not  to  consider  the  cost  of  subsoillng. 
And  the  landlord,  a  busy  city  dweller, 
gave  a  curt  refusal.  But  all  this 
happened  over  a  year  ago,  and  re- 
cently the  landlord  reviewed  the 
whole  proposition,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  vineyard.  Farmed  care- 
lessly in  past  years,  it  had  yielded 
about  150  tons.  Last  year  a  light 
tractor,  pulling  a  plow  as  deep  as  it 
could,  boosted  the  production  to  250 
tons!  And  the  tenant  figured  that  a 
heavy  tractor  and  subsoiler  would 
put  the  yield  well  over  300  tons.  The 
40  per  cent  of  the  greater  crop,  which 
represented  the  tenants'  share,  added 
to  the  2%  per  cent  of  the  total  crop, 
he  figured, s.hooii  would  offset  the 
proposed  investment  In  power  equip 
ment.  This  year  the  landlord  saw 
the  light  of  reason — and  soon  we 
shall  report  the  results  of  this  par- 
ticular plan  for  getting  more  work 
out  of  lazy  acres. 

One  Owner  Stood  Idly  by  and  watched 
a  hired  mechanic  do  some  expert 
work  on  his  motor.  After  the  service 
man  had  left  he  went  to  work  on 
the  tracks  himself.  His  tractor  sense 
(modern  for  horse  sense)  should 
have  suggested  doing  both  jobs  at 
the  same  time!  He  could  have  saved 
a  dozen  golden  hours  of  invaluable 
plowing  time. 

A  Trip  Through  the  Great  Agricultural 
Valleys  of  the  State  recently  revealed 
to  the  writer  a  tone  of  healthy  op- 
timism. Ranchers  expect  good  crops 
and  believe  there  will  be  good  prices. 
Rainfall  has  been  bountiful.  And  it 
matters  little  where  one  drives — one 
need  only  stop  the  automobile  to  hear 
some  nearby  tractor  roaring  away  at 
the  urgent  tasks  of  a  late  spring! 

"To«  Wet  to  Work  I" — and  one  rancher 
shook  his  head  in  disgust.  Yet  a 
scant  mile  away  on  similar  soil  we 
observed  on  that  afternoon  of  March 
30th,  a  tractor  had  been  busily 
at  work  for  six  weeks.  It  was  start- 
ing for  a  third  time  over  300  acres 
of  orchard;  and  It  certainly  had  done 
a  fine  job! 

"I  Don't  Believe  in  Power  on  the 
Farml"  flatly  declared  one  horse 
owner  to  a  tractor  salesman.  Yet 
that  rancher  crawled  out  of  a  night- 
shirt that  had  been  washed  in  an 
electric  washer,  harnessed  his  team 
by  electric  light,  ate  breakfast  toast 
made  on  an  electric  toaster,  owned 
two  automobiles  and  an  Irrigating 
pump  direct-connected  to  an  electric 
motor!  Some  day  he  will  recognize 
that  the  tractor  manufacturer  can 
confer  on  him  benefits  similar  to 
those  he  has  enjoyed  from  the  power 
companies! 

The  First  Job  of  Deep  Plowing  mightily 
scared  an  orchardist  near  Fullerton! 
Three  inches  In  depth  had  always 
before  been  the  extent  of  cultivation 
In  that  old  orchard,  and  when  the 
discs  were  put  down  nine  inches 
many  of  the  tiny  feed-roots  were  cut. 
The  trees  languished — but  only  for  a 
while.  Then  they  took  on  new  life 
and  the  biggest  crop  in  years  re- 
warded the  more  thorough  work. 

"A  Neglected  Frog-in-the-Throat  May 
bring  on  consumption  in  a  man — a 
neglected  frog-in-the-motor  will 
bring  on  consumption  of  oil  and  gas- 
oline In  a  tractor!"  L.  N.  Bacon,  who 
does  contract  work  near  Van  Nuys 


with  a  12  H.P.  tractor,  believes  In 
fixing  things  before  they  break.  "I 
owe  my  three  years  of  success  In 
this  business  to  the  care  I  take  of 
my  machine  when  I  am  not  using  it," 
declares  Mr.  Bacon.  "And  recently  It 
ran  for  twenty-three  hours  a  day 
for  twenty  days  and  nights  without 
mishap  or  delay  of  any  kind.  It 
pulled  an  eight-foot  heavy  double- 
disc  and  a  nine- foot  spike  tooth  har- 
row!" It  always  pleases  to  hear  of 
success  In  the  difficult  field  of  "trac- 
tor contracting,"  for  It  bespeaks  a 
good  farmer,  a  better  mechanic,  a 
fine  business  man — and  a  mighty 
good  collector! 

There  Are  Never  Enough  Good  Me- 
chanics to  go  around!  If  you  find 
the  right  man  cherish  him  and  keep 
him.  There  are  too  many  "jack- 
knife  mechanics"  and  "whistle  lis- 
teners"— to  quote  some  of  the  more 
polite  terms.  We  recently  heard  of 
a  man  who  was  "laid  off"  and  spent 
his  last  hour  loosening  a  dozen  bolts 
on  the  tractor — with  results  that  may 
be  guessed.  Yet  we  also  heard  of 
another  who  had  trouble  in  finding 
his  way  to  an  outlying  machine  In 
a  far  corner  of  the  county,  but  who 
finally  started  work  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  and  finished  the  job  at  one 
in  the  morning — for,  as  he  said,  "It 
was  my  fault  that  I  got  lost  and  the 
owner  wanted  to  work  the  next  day!" 
Would  there  were  more  such  trees 
In  the  forest! 


GENUINE  GERMAN  AUTOMATIC  MAUSER 

25-CALIBER 
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32-CALIBER 

16" 

LUGER 

25" 

POSTAGE 
PAID 


The     world's  best 
gun  at  half  the  for- 
mer   price.  Built 
like  a  Swiss  Watch. 
Nothing  better.    Order  while  they 
last.    C.  O.  D.    100  Genuine  Ger- 
man cartridges,  $4.  Transportation 
paid. 

Send  for  price  list  of  shotguns, 
rifles  and  automatic  pistols,  all  sizes. 


IMPORT  ARMS  CO., 


212  XV.  Sunt  a  Barbara  «ve.. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Don't  Overlook  the  "Farmers'  Classified  Market 
Place" — A  Feast  of  Bargains.  Pages  30  and  31. 


McQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  Power— Save  Gas  and  Oil 


Piston  rings  wear,  just  as  tires  do.  Worn 
and  leaky  rings  waste  motor  power  and 
money.  They  should  be  re- 
placed with  McQuay-Norris 
equipment.  It  will  increase 
power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and  de- 
crease carbon  troubles  in  any 
make  or  model  of  passenger  car, 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en- 
gine. The  McQuay-Norris  line 
is  complete  for  every  need. 
Through  the  addition  of 

VsaiS^Soo*  —  an  exclusive  - 
two-piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  SupsrcyC. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


Supwovt  —  Keeps  lubrica- 
ting oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis- 
ton and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Bach  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


$125 

In  Canada,  $1.50 


$JOO 

In  Canada,  $1.25 


McQuay-Norris  Wainwright  Pistons  and 
Piston  Pins  to  the  McQuay-Norris  Pis- 
ton Ring  line,  you  can  now  se- 
cure for  your  gas  engines  com- 
plete McQuay-Norris-made  Pis- 
tons, Piston  Pins  and  Piston 
Ring  equipment. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable 
explanation  of  the  relation  of  piston 
rings  to  gas  engine  operation.  Ad- 

M.0UAV-NOBIWS  dfeSS  DePl- 

WAI NWRIGHT  McQuay-Noms  Manufacturing  Co. 
pistons  &  PINS  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Snap  Rings— of  the  high- 

est  grade.  Raised  above  the 
average  by  McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing  methods. 
Their  use  insures  all  the 
satisfaction  possible  for  you 
to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring. 
They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
waxed  paper. 

And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


JIFFY-GRIP  —  a  one-piece 
ring.  Non-butting  joint 
which  can  be  fitted  closer 
then  ordinary  step  cut  — 
velvet  finish— quick  seating. 
"Seats  in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in 
an  individual  glassine  en- 
velope. Price  per  ring — 


50c 

In  Canada,  50c 

f! 
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Made  of  Electric  Iron 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


A  Correspondence  Course 
In  Flower  Gardening 

"Helen  Temple's  articles  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
constitute  the  best  and  most  helpful  correspondence  course 
in  California  floriculture  ever  written,"  says  a  prominent 
nurseryman. 

YflURGAftDEN^fflffflS 

Under  this  heading  you  will  find  instructions  on  just 
what  to  do  in  the  flower  garden  each  month,  how  to  grow 
all  varieties  of  flowers  and  ornamentals,  how  to  control 
pests,  how  to  plant,  propagate,  prune  and  improve  annuals, 
biennials  and  perennials. 

Helen  Temple  is  a  farm  housewife  and  mother,  who 
knows  and  loves  flowers  and  grows  them  successfully.  Read 
her  department  regularly  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  and 
thus  make  your  home  place  more  beautiful. 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 

OF 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  California 
FOR  APRIL  1,  1822 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  I  qq 

COUNTY  OF  LOS  AN'OBLE.5.      f  OO 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  James  C.  Knollin,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  according*  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  and  that  the  following  Is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
If  a  dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  In  Section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are: 

Name  of  Postofflce  Address 

Publisher,  Country  Life  Pub.   Co  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Editor,  James  C.   Knollin  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  James  C.  Knollin  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Q.  O.  Toung  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  Individual  owners,  or.  If  a 
corporation,  give  Its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Name  of  Owner  '..Country  Life  Publishing  Company 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  amount  of  stock:    None  other  than 

Star  Holding  Corp.,  7  West  Tenth  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
S.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  In  cases  where  the  stockholders 
or  security  holders  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  or  In  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  certain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock 
and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  Indirect,  In  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

E.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis- 
tributed through  the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscriber*  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  shown  above  is   .  (This  information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only.)  _, 

(Signed)  JAS.  C.  KNOLLIN.  Managing  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  March.  1922 
(Seal)  H.  O.  HUNTBR,  Notary  Public 

In  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California.  „ 

My  Commission  Expires  May  17,  1922 


773 — Confidences 


THIS  PICTURE  FREE 

to  any  art  lover  who  sends  for  our  new  1922  catalogue  of 
reproductions  of  Harrison  Fisher,  Jessie  Wilcox  Bmlth,  Max- 
field  Parrlsh  and  many  other  plcturea  Bright,  original  colors. 
11x14  Inches,  ready  for  framing.    Wonderful  gifts.  / 

Send  for  New  Catalogue 

Filled  with  little  pictures — page  after  page — by  celebrated 
artists,  Including  all  the  Cosmopolitan  cover  designs.  Many 
you  may  want  to  order  to  frame  for  home,  clubs,  schools. 
Send  15  cents  for  postage  and  wrapping  and  get  the  catalogue 
together  with  a  big  colored  print  of  the  picture  shown  In 
this  advertisement.  If,  after  seeing  the  catalogue,  you  order 
as  much  as  $1  00  worth  of  prints,  we  will  credit  this  IS  rents 
as  part  payment  on  your  order.  This  offer  good  only  while 
supply  of  catalogues  lasts — better  mall  the  order  for  your 
copy  today. 

Addre„  Cosmopolitan  Prints  "L^orTVr* 
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Adventures  From  the  Autobi- 
©Om"         ography  of  a  Dog 

By  Jean  Jerome 


AS  I  lie  here  In  the  soft,  warm 
sunshine  I  find  myself  dream- 
ing of  my  younger  days.  Then 
I  was  Just  an  awkward  puppy,  and  the 
act  of  burying  a  juicy  bone  was  one  of 
the  happiest  events  in  a  day,  while 
chasing  the  neighbor's  lanky,  yellow 
cat,  was  my  most  delightful  recreation. 
How  I  loathed  that  cat! 

But  there  I  go,  traveling  ahead  of 
my  story!  The  turning  point  In  my 
life  occurred  upon  a  raw,  rainy  day 
when  my  master,  who  had  very  little 
kindness  in  his  heart,  drove  into  the 
yard  of  a  customer  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  rain. 

I  was  brought  into  the  house  wrap- 
ped in  an  old  coat,  for  I  had  been  very 
cold  and  shivery  there  in  the  open 
wagon,  being  but  a  mite  of  a  pup  two 
weeks  old,  and  an  orphan. 

Before  my  master  left,  I  had  become 
a  member  of  this  family  and  was 
hugged  tightly  in  the  arms  of  a  chubby, 
yellow-haired  boy  who  had  begged  for 
me  so  hard  that  my  master  had  con- 
sented (at  the  sight  of  a  five  dollar 
bill)  to  give  me  up,  although  reluct- 
antly, for  he  knew  what  splendid 
watchdogs  my  forefathers  had  been. 

But  I  was  happy,  for  I  felt  I  should 
find  love  and  protection  with  these 
people,  and  how  warm  and  cozy  I  was 
in  my  box  that  night  In  the  big,  pleas- 
ant kitchen. 

The  next  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
really  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
new  master.  He  had  the  kindest  face 
I  think  I  ever  have  seen.  I  was  ready 
to  give  up  my  life  for  him  and  the 
little  boy,  whose  name  I  soon  learned 
was  Bobby  Vernon. 

My  first  training  day  soon  arrived, 
and  each  morning  thereafter,  I  had  to 
spend  an  hour  learning  my  duties  as 
a  watch  dog,  is  well  as  some  tricks.  I 
will  admit  I  know  quite  a  few  of  the 
best  circus  tricks,  too. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  was  taught 
to  do  was  to  watch  over  Bobby.  One 
day  a  few  years  later,  Bobby  and  I 
were  playing  in  the  woods  a  number 
of  miles  from  home,  and  while  he  was 
attempting  to  climb  a  tree,  Bobby's 
foot  slipped  and  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
breaking  his  leg.  He  was  in  great 
pain,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  frantic. 


Then  I  darted  off  for  his  father.  But 
I  could  not  make  him  understand  at 
first,  although  I  barked  and  Jumped  . 
up  on  him  and  ran  off  towards  the 
woods  and  back  again.  If  people  could  ' 
only  understand  that  when  we  act  so, 
there  is  something  we  wish  to  say  In 
our  dog-fashion! 

Finally,  I  took  his  coat  sleeve  in  my 
teeth  and  tried  to  pull  him  towards, 
the  road.    At  last  he  understood  that 
I  wanted  him  to  follow  me,  and  I  led 
him  to  where  Bobby  lay. 

My  master  also  taught  me  to  guard 
his  automobile.     Of   course,   I  would1 
not  want  you  to  think  I  was  a  vicious 
dog,  but  perhaps  my  curious  appear- 
ance,  since  I  had  the  markings  of  s 
brindle  bull  dog,  and  the  head  and  ears, 
of  a  terrier,  made  me  somewhat  for-] 
bidding. 

No  one  ever  came  very  near  the  carl 
after  seeing  me.     However,  one  day  ' 
my  master  parked  at  the  curb  of  a 
busy  downtown  street.    He  was  gone 
a  very  long  time.    I  noticed  a  man  in 
a  dark  suit  with  many  silver  buttons, 
down  the  front  of  his  coat,  and  a  big 
bright  star  on  his  breast,  approach  the 
car  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  ' 

I  barked  and  tried  to  look  ferocious. 
The  man  stepped  back  for  a  second,, 
then  came  up  again.  He  was  persis- 
tent, I  thought,  so  I  showed  my  teeth 
and  growled.  We  repeated  this  ma-1 
neuver  a  number  of  times,  and  finally  '• 
my  fighting  blood  was  aroused. 

I  suppose  I  very  plainly  showed  him 
he  had  better  turn  around  and  depart,! 
for  at  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  molest  the  car. 

I  tried  to  tell  my  master  all  about  it 
when  he  finally  came  back,  but  of 
course  he  could  not  understand  me. 
Later  I  learned  that  had  the  man  fas- 
tened that  slip  of  paper  on  the  car, 
my  master  would  have  had  to  go  to 
court,  and  pay  a  sum  of  money.  How 
glad  I  am  that  I  showed  all  my  teeth 
and  growled  my  fiercest! 

I  am  quite  an  old  dog  now,  and  each  , 
year  I  have  learned  to  love  my  master 
and  Bobby  more.  In  the  evenings  I 
am  happiest  when  I  can  curl  up  at 
their  feet,  or  sit  with  my  head  on 
Bobby's  knee,  and  have  him  stroke  me 
and  call  me,  "good  old  Ben." 
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A  New  Contest — Cash  Prizes  for  Boys  and  Girls 

JEAN  JEROME'S  story  above  was  written  especially  for  our  little 
friends.  We  all  love  to  read  about  animals,  particularly  when  their 
adventures  are  described  from  their  viewpoint  as  In  the  case  of  "Black 
Beauty,"  the  wonderful  horse,  or  Olivet's  famous  dog  story,  "Bob.  Son  j 

of  Battle." 

Now,  we  believe  our  little  readers  who  love  animals  (and  surely  that 
includes  all  of  them)  could  put  themselves  In  the  places  of  their  pets  or 
wild  animal  friends  and  write  very  Interesting  stories.  We  want  them  to 
try,  and  will  publish  the  most  absorbing  stories  submitted,  awarding  the 

following  prizes: 

For  the  Best  Story   $3.00 

For  the  Second  Beit  Story   2.00 

For  the  Third  Story   1.00 

For  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  SO  each 

NOTE  CAREFULLY  THESE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

(1)  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writer's  full  name,  age 
and  school  grade.  (2)  No  story  may  exceed  500  words  In  length.  (3)  Each 
story  must  be  written  in  the  first  person;  that  is,  as  though  the  story 
were  told  by  the  animal  itself.  (4)  Any  animal,  pet  or  wild,  may  be 
chosen.  (6)  All  stories  must  be  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  before  May  15th,  but  letters  postmarked  the  15th  will  be 
accepted.  (6)  Any  child  of  any  age  under  16  may  take  part,  provided 
some  member  of  the  family  is  a  paid  subscriber  to  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Any  reader  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  subscriber's  family  may  enter  by 
sending  an  order  for  one  subscription  with  the  story. 

Now,  "get  busy,"  boys  and  girls,  and  use  your  'Imaginations.  "Play 
animal"  for  a  time  and  try  to  feel  the  emotions,  Joys,  pains  or  sorrows 
that  you  think  an  animal  must  feel.  The  judges  will  base  their  decision 
upon  many  different  factors,  Including  age,  neatness,  originality,  in- 
terest and  imagination.  Think  of  what  you  could  buy  for  $3  or  $2!  Write 
your  story  at  once  and  mail  to  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
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How  I  Select  My  Farm  Hamds 

An  Experienced  Rancher  Gives  Some  Pointers  on  Increasing  Labor 
Efficiency  and  Avoiding  Expensive  Mistakes  in  Choosing  Men. 


DURING  the  present  period  of  re- 
adjustment in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, economy  has  become  the 
watchword  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
other  industries. 

The  farmer,  employer  of  men, 
whether  one  or  one  hundred,  should 
not  lose  sight  of  one  point,  among 
others;  that  of  selecting  carefully  his 
ranch  labor.  This  frequently  is  passed 
up  or  considered  too  lightly. 

An  abundance  of  labor  is  available 
now,  and  indications  point  to  a  contin- 
uance of  this  condition.  This  fact  alone 
would  suggest  to  the  employer  the 
advisability  of  careful  selection.  Dur- 
ing the  war  many  of  us  had  to  revise 
our  ideas  concerning  selection  and 
handling  of  men,  In  many  cases  taking 
whatever  labor  we  could  get  and  pay- 
ing exorbitant  wages  for  Inefficient 
service.  No  doubt  many  employers 
have  not  stopped  to  realize  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  present  situation. 

RETRENCHMENT  NECESSARY 

The  farmer  who  is  continually 
breaking  in  new  men  is  carrying  a 
heavy  load  of  overhead  cost  on  his  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  face  of  present 
day  competition  must  retrench.  A 
new  man  is  a  liability  until  he  becomes 
acquainted.  He  must  know  the  team 
or  machine  he  handles,  the  shortcuts 
to  his  work,  the  "layout"  of  the  fields, 
and  a  thousand  other  details,  the  ig- 
norance of  which  will  detract  ma- 
terially from  his  efficiency. 

An  experience  involving  loss  of  time 
may  illustrate  the  point.  A  neighbor 
called  a  certain  rancher  by  phone  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  inquired 
if  a  man  was  missing.  Upon  investi- 
gation, he  found  that  a  man  he  had  sent 
on  an  errand  had  failed  to  return. 
When  the  man  had  been  "corralled"  for 
the  night,  he  explained  he  had  lost  his 
way  and  had  wandered  three  miles  to 
a  neighboring  ranch.  Meanwhile, 
however,  parts  for  an  idle  machine 
had  been  held  up  and  the  necessary  re- 
pair work  delayed. 

A  little  care  in  selection,  under  pres- 
ent favorable  conditions,  may  repay 
the  employer  manyfoid  for  the  time  re- 
quired. 

Among  the  different  characteristics 
of  man  are  several  strong  indications 
of  character.  A  typical  type  is  the 
chronic  "down-and-outer,"  who  seeks 
to  "sell"  himself  by  means  of  an  ap- 
peal to  pity  rather  than  true  worth. 

THE  HARD  LUCK  STORY 

He  tells  you  a  long  story  of  hard 
luck;  he  is  "flat  broke"  (and  in  many 
cases  he  is  doomed  to  remain  broke). 
By  bis  own  confession  he  has  not 
mastered  the  art  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing by  his  own  labor. 

He  is  telling  the  story  of  a  wastrel 
— one  who  lacks  thriftiness  and  indus- 
try. His  chances  of  succeeding  for  his 
employer  where  he  failed  for  himself, 
are  very  slim. 

,  There  are  some  few,  however,  who 
may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  his  class. 
A  number  of  our  best  ranchmen  of  to- 
day came  to  their  present  locations 
with  blankets  on  their  backs.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
men  were  hardy  pioneers  from  good 
stock,  who  asked  no  quarter  of  any 
man.  They  simply  went  to  work  and 
earned  their  way  to  success.  Another 
point  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  came  lp  work  and  stay;  the  first- 
mentioned  type  usually  "feeds  up"  well 
and  moves  on. 

There  is  another  class — the  faithful 
Old  plodders,  or  those  who  are  reliable 
and  steady,  and  save  a  little  of  their 
earnings,  but  Just  can't  forge  ahead. 
Such  a  type  may  make  a  good,  steady 
"hand"  and  he  may  not.    He  Is  diffi- 


cult to  choose  in  any  off  hand  way, 
but  usually  will  be  worth  a  fair  trial. 

A  third  "brand"  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. He  is  one  who  knows  too 
much,  or  rather  thinks  he  does,  and  is 
unwilling  to  accept  his  task  as  it  comes 
to  him.  Nothing  is  done  well,  which 
he  does  not  do  .  A  successful  rancher 
is  one  who  is  willing  to  learn;  one 
who  profits  by  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bors' successess  and  failures. 

ENTHUSIASM  OF  YOUTH 

Again,  however,  there  is  a  similar 
type  of  man  who  must  not  be  mis- 
judged and  condemned.  Well-meaning 
lads,  who  have  learned  farming  prin- 
cipally from  books,  are  likely  to  display 
impatience.  They  may  cut  in  on  a 
question  or  suggestion  with,  "I  know 
all  about  it."  Impatience  in  youth 
however,  should  not  be  condemned,  for 
it  may  be  the  reflection  of  a  clean  mind 
and  body,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and 
anxious  to  tackle  the  chosen  work. 

The  fourth  class  includes  the  man 
who  was  a  boss  mechanic,  or  labor 
boss  in  construction,  and  is  worth  ten 
dollars  per  day  (as  he  admits).  Now, 
however,  he  has  condescended  to  do 
ranch  labor  at  two-fifty  per  day. 

He  gives  the  impression  that  he  is 
doing  a  favor  by  working.  He  is  gen- 
ial and  talkative  when  applying,  but 
all  the  while  there  is  present  beneath 
the  surface,  a  feeling  that  the  world 
has  cheated  him;  he  pities  himself 
deeply. 

Employ  such  a  man  and  in  addition 
to  his  name  inhabiting  your  payroll  and 
his  countenance  the  ranch  board,  he 
will  be  an  innocent  bystander  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done. 

From-  him  you  will  learn  also,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  Chinese  cook  does 
not  quite  understand  cooking  beans, 
and  the  coffee  is  not  what  it  should  be 
and  that  the  biscuits  are  just  plain 
rotten.  You  are  fortunate  if  some  of 
your  other  men  do  not  become  dis- 
satisfied before  you  pay  off  this  fel- 
low! 

THE  IDEAL  FARM  HAND 

But  finally,  before  the  Impression  is 
conveyed  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
man,  let  us  consider  the  one  really 
worth  while.  How  can  he  be  recog- 
nized? 

He  will  have  a  bright  eye,  and  a 
quick  step,  and  will  be  young  to  mid- 
dle aged  with  a  trace  of  modesty.  He 
can  look  you  squarely  In  the  eye,  how- 
ever, denoting  usually  honesty.  His 
quick  movements,  alert  attitude  and 
smile,  denote  the  absence  of  laziness 
and  the  presence  of  intelligence. 

Given  a  trial,  he  greets  you  on  the 
minute  with  a  smile,  ready  for  his 
day's  work.  He  accepts  his  program 
without  comment  and  goes  afield 
happy.  There  is  a  song  either  on  his 
lips  or  in  his  heart.  His  work  will  be 
well  done,  and  he  will  not  be  the  first 
one  back  to  camp  at  night. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  HIM 

/ 

When  you  secure  a  man  of  this  type 
and  he  meets  your  needs  and  expecta- 
tions, recognize  his  worth  before  your 
neighhor  takes  him  from  yout  Let 
him  know  you  appreciate  his  work,  al- 
ways remembering  you  are  fortunate  in 
securing  a  good  man,  and  that  a  poor 
worker  is  costly  at  any  price. 

Justice  and  recognition  of  work  well 
done  are  the  two  big  links  In  the  chain 
of  co-operation  of  men  in  this  line  of 
work.  Strain  either  of  these  links  and 
you  strain  your  own  reputation  as  a 
leader  of  men — for  such  the  success- 
ful employer  must  be. 

A  flat  scale  of  wage  as  adopted  by 
many  associations  and  Individual 
growers  In  California  is  unjust  both 
to  employer  and  employe.    It  discour- 


ages the  good  men  and  they  drop  back 
to  the  ranks  of  the  average.  Remove 
the  possibility  of  a  better  wage  than  is 
paid  poor  and  medium  workmen  and 
frequently  the  others  lose  heart  in 
their  work  and  are  interested  only  in 
holding  the  job. 

Graduate  the  wage!  The  straw  boss, 
or  the  one  actually  in  charge  of  the 
men,  best  can  make  recommendations 
as  to  individual  worth.  Never  lose 
sight  of  quality.  Poor  quality  in  labor 
is  a  double  liability;  one  loses  the 
wages  and  also  is  "stuck"  for  repairs 
on  machinery  broken  or  destroyed. 

THE  IMPORTANT  DETAILS 

The  foreman,  employed  at  a  salary 
double  that  of  the  laborer,  cannot  take 


time  to  "trail"  a  man,  and  see  that  he 
works  all  day.  You  are  paying  him  a 
superior  wage  for  a  superior  mental 
power  plant,  not  for  slave-driving.  He 
should  help  you  think,  manage  and  di- 
rect. He  should  know  that  onions 
served  at  the  noon  meal  cause  drowsi- 
ness during  work  hours.  This  and  a 
thousand  other  details  look  infinitely 
small  on  the  surface,  but  an  annual  ac- 
.  counting  of  leakage  through  such 
small  details  is  staggering. 

A  little  more  thought  given  to  the 
selection  of  men  may  go  a  long  way 
towards  increasing  profits  and  reduc- 
ing worry.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration with  most  business  men  and 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  less  ef- 
ficient.— D.  L.  Vasbinder. 
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The  reason  I  ain't  usin'  more  space  in  ORCHARD  and  j 

FARM  this  month  is  thet  I  didn't  get  my  stuff  writ  in  | 
time.  Th'  Editor  give  me  a  awful  pannin'. 

In  fac',  he  said  if  I  didn't  send  somethin'  in  pronto,  p 
he'd  cancel  my  contrack ! 

I  have  been  goin'  t'  write  ev'ry  day  fer  th'  past  month,  but  it  seems  | 

§    like  somethin'  alius  p'vented.   Well,  maybe  th'  Editor  will  treat  me  like  j 

|    I  do  my  hired  man  (when  I  kin  afford  one).  As  long  as  he  puts  in  five  | 

1  or  six  hours  a  day,  I  don't  pay  much  attention  t'  what  he  is  doin',  fig-  | 
1    urin'  my  time  is  too  vallyble  t'  waste  follerin'  him  up. 

Well,  I  have  writ  enough  to  make  a  showin'.   Maybe  th'  Editor  will  { 

|    rush  it  through  an'  not  notice  I  ain't  said  much.    Ho-hum !    This  here  § 

j    literary  work  sure  cuts  in  to  my  recreation  hours ! — BEN  GONNADOOIT  | 

(Editor's  Note — We  shall  let  him  get  away  with  it  Just  once, 
but  after  this — watch  out,  Ben!) 

§BaMIIIMHIIIIIIM 


Morse's  Dependable  Seeds 

Your  seed  requirements  can  be  found  in  our  catalog  for  the 
Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

ALFALFAS  CLOVERS 
CORN  GRASSES 
And  All  Varieties 
Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Write  us  for  quantity  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Company 

Seed  Growers  and  Dealers 
729  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Operators  of  the  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms. 
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Germain's  Whippoorwill  Cow 
Peas  —  a  record-breaker  for 
quick  growth.  Of  spreading 
habit  —  so6n  covering  entire 
floor  of  orchard.  Best  known 
preventer  of  June  drop. 

Germain's    Melilotus  Alba  — 

splendid  soil  renovator  and 
cover  crop;  also  used  by  beet 
growers  to  reclaim  alkali  soil; 
stands  excessive  moisture  and 
extreme  drouth ;  thrives  in  any 
soil;  provides  excellent  pastur- 
age for  livestock. 

Don't  gamble  with  the  seeds 
you  plant.  For  more  than  50 
years  Germain's  PROVEN 
seeds  have  been  California's 
BEST! 

Ask  your  dealer. 


Established  lofl  ' 

Seed  &  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Coimei* 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

-headquarters  for 
reliable  field  seeds 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  four 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfit,  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

C  Eartb  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machine!.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog.  • 

US"  5  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  927      Clarlnda,  low 


YOUR  G ARDEfTOP AS 


The  Growing  of  Petunias 


THE  improvement  of  petunias  dur- 
ing recent  years  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  Cali- 
fornia woman,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepherd- 
Francis. 

Through  hybridizing  she  evolved  the 
wonderful  seed  producing  double  pe- 
tunias, but  until  she  discovered  the 
secret  of  causing  the  big  double  pe- 
tunia to  develop  seed,  their  production 
was  an  expensive  operation. 

Mrs.  Francis  believed  in  striving  for 
perfection;  the  perfect  double  petunia, 
she  reasoned,  must  produce  seed.  But 
it  was  only  after  five  years  of  experi- 
mental work  that  she  made  her  dis- 
covery. Now,  as 
the  result  of  this 
work,  we  have  the 
wonderful,  fluted, 
ruffled  and 
fringed  varieties, 
both  doubles  and 
singles.  The  doub- 
les of  the  peony- 
flowered  varieties, 
Will  produce  25 
per  cent  of  per- 
fect reproductions 
from  seed;  these 
often  measure 
fceven  Inches 
across. 

Of  the  -double, 
seed  producing 
petunias  60  per 
cent  are  fringed. 
She  hybridized 
until  she  produced 
color!  ngs  and 
markings  famed 
throughout  the 
floral  world.  We 
members  of  the 
ORCHARD  and 
FARM  family 
should  feel  proud 
to  think  that  a 
California  woman 
has  done  all  this. 

Orders  come 
from  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  her 
seeds,  and  surely 
we  who  live  in 
Golden  State  should  set  aside  a  sunny 
spot  in  our  garden  for  some  of  our  own 
beautiful  petunias.  I  will  admit  that  I 
do  not  care  for  the  common,  small  pe- 
tunias, but  the  big  singles  and  doubles 
with  the  wonderful  colorings  certainly 
have  found  a  place  among  my  favor- 
ites in  the  flower  kingdom. 


Propagating  Petunias 


Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry. 
Use  a  whisk-broom  to  moisten  them. 
The  plants  are  so  small  that  caution 
is  necessary  when  watering  to  prevent 
dislodgment. 

The  petunia  may  be  transplanted  two 
or  three  times  if  necessary  before  be- 
ing set  out  into  its  permanent  bed. 
The  use  of  small  pots  is  general. 
Choose  the  stockier  plants  when  trans- 
planting, unless  propagating  for  dou- 
bles; the  weaker  plants  are  most  likely 
to  produce  doubles. 
PROPAOATINO  FROM  CUTTINGS 
When  propagating  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, take  them  in  the  early  fall.  In- 
sert in  boxes  filled  with  clean  sand, 
place  boxes  in  shade  or  filtered  sun- 
light and  keep  moist  When  the  cut- 
tings show  signs  of  new  life,  grad- 
ually harden 
them  to  sunshine 
and  air. 

Petunias  are 
not  cold  weather 
plants.  The  first 
frosts  usually  kill 
them.  In  the  frost- 
less  sections  of 
the  State  they 
often  bloom 
throughout  the 
winter,  particu- 
larly if  they  are 
cut  back  in  Au- 
gust and  all  old 
flowers  are  kept 
picked  from  the 
plant. 


Planting 
Petunias 


Peony-   Flowered,    Double  Petunias, 
Hybridized  and  Crown  in  the 
Shepherd-Francis  Gardens, 
Ventura,  Calif. 


IN  THE  interior  regions  seed  should 
be  sown  in  February  in  flats  in- 
doors or  in  the  green  house  or  in  a 
hot  bed.  In  May  transplant  to  the  open 
ground.  In  the  semi-tropical  regions, 
where  there  are  no  frosts,  petunias 
may  be  planted  outdoors  the  year 
around.  This  year,  however,  was  not 
frostless  even  in  the  warmest  districts. 
Many  wonderful  gardens  at  present 
have  a  fire-swept  appearance  as  the 
result  of  frosts  in  sections  heretofore 
frostless.  With  this  fact  in  view,  we 
shouft  delay  planting  in  the  coastal 
and  semi-tropical  regions  outdoors  un- 
til early  spring. 

For  the  seed  boxes  use  sifted  leaf 
mould  and  sand  of  equal  portions.  Set- 
tle the  earth  firmly,  then  wet  with 
boiling  water.  Before  the  soil  has  be- 
come cold,  sow  the  seeds  over  the  sur- 
face. Mix  sand  with  the  seed,  and  do 
not  sow  too  thickly.  Try  to  sow  them 
about  an  inch  apart.  Cover  very  thinly 
with  sifted  sand,  then  place  a  pane 
of  glass  over  the  box.  If  the  root  sys- 
tem shows  before  the  green  leaves,  sift 
more  sand  over  them.  When  the  plants 
have  put  out  leaves,  remove  the  glass 
to  allow  them  to  become  "stocky." 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
propagating  boxes  are  outdoors,  cover 
them  with  newspapers  or  a  muslin 
frame. 


PETUNIAS  do 
well  in  the 
same  situation  as 
that  used  for  pan- 
sies.  When  pan- 
sles  are  re- 
planted each  year 
from  new  seed, 
the  same  bed  may 
be  used.  Quite 
often  the  little  pe- 
tunia plants  are 
set  out  at  one  side 
of  the  pansy,  which  acts  as  a  natural 
protector  until  the  little  plant  "stands 
on  its  own."  By  this  time  the  pansy 
will  have  completed  Its  season. 

Plant  petunias  about  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  open  ground.  If  the  soil 
has  not  been  fertilized  for  some  time, 
spade  under  a  liberal  amount  of  well 
rotted  barnyard  manure.  When  using 
commercial  fertilizers  apply  bone  meal, 
fish  fertilizer  or  shell  during  the  fall 
before  planting  in  spring. 

Gypsum  changes  the  composition  of 
a  heavy,  sticky  soil,  making  it  much 
easier  to  work  and  less  apt  to  become 
sour.  Alkali  soil  will  grow  flowers  of 
fair  quality  and  quantity  when  sweet- 
ened with  gypsum,  especially  if  a 
"renovator"  crop  is  used. 

Petunias  will  not  succeed  in  the 
sticky  soils.  Nitrate  of  soda  acts 
quickly.  It  is  best  to  use  after  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  show 
buds. 

REQUIRE  GOOD  SOIL 
Planting  in  poor  soil  with  no  thought 
toward  enriching  it  is  almost  a  waste 
of  time,  for  petunias  will  more  than 
repay  for  all  attention  given  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted  and  proper 
care  afterwards.  I  have  often  heard 
a  florist  say,  "Petunias  are  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  crops  we  have.  They 
thank  us  in  a  practical  manner  for 
every  extra  item  of  care  we  give 
them." 

AS  A  POT  PLANT 
After  the  plants  become  well  estab- 
lished outdoors,  the  thin-stemmed, 
small -leaved  specimens  should  be  re- 
moved. Replace  with  new  plants. 
When  the  petunia  is  used  as  a  pot 
plant  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
crowding.  They  will  need  "feeding" 
after  they  begin  to  bloom.  Use  liquid 


pck 
ipe 


With  the 


ongest,  smoothest 
d  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 
•  — Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain*  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

DEPT.  t 

E.  l£th  Be.  and  £Mh  At  , Oakland, Cal 


HADEWEu 


Write  for  circular  and  name  and 
address  of  our  nearest  agent. 

33  Stevenson  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 


BEES 


Bee-Keepera  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepera'  aupplles.  Including  the  new 
Aluminum  Combs,  at  fair  prices. 
The  Apiary  Department  which  la  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepera,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  Statea  and  maintains  a  con- 
stant excellence  of  product  and  unsur- 
passed service. 

Write  for  catalogue,  and.  If  a  begin- 
ner, for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng,  which 
will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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nanure  If  possible;  if  not  available  use 
commercial  fertilizer  especially- 
red  for  pot  plants, 
r  window  boxes  or  pot  plants,  pe- 
s  are  very  effective,  but  they  will 
succeed  unless  they  are  situated 
n  a  warm,  sunny  situation  out  of  a 
raught 


Petunia  Varieties 


OOD  petunia  seed  Is  usually  rather 
^  expensive.  Best  results  are  ob- 
lned  when  a  named  variety  of  guar- 
anteed, fresh  seed 
is  used.  The  seed 
companies  adver- 
tising in  ORCH- 
ARD and  FARM 
are  reliable;  they 
furnish  good  seed 
at  reasona  ble 
prices. 

The  petunias 
shown  in  the  pho- 
tograph are  the 
peony  -  flowered 
doubles  grown  by 
Mrs.  Francis  of 
Ventura,  Cal. 
They  were  prize 
safely  recommend 
them  to  any  one  who  wants  to  try 
something  really  worth  while.  The 
Oiants  of  California,  rufflled  giants, 
double-fringed  and  hybrids  are  all 
good.  A  dwarf  petunia  is  also  quite 
popular  for  edgings  and  pots.  This 
grows  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight 
inches. 


What  to  Do  in  May 


Helen  Temple 
winners.     I  can 


MAY  usually  finds  us  hurrying  up 
our  housework  so  that  we  may  do 
the  things  we  wish  to  do  in  our  gar- 
dens. May  is  an  outdoor  month  when 
we  can  plan  a  lot  of  garden  work. 
Petunias  should  be  set  out.  We  can 
choose  from  all  shades  of  pinks  and 
reds  or  variegated  or  pure  white.  Our 
"lesson"  for  this  month  on  petunias 
works  very  nicely  with  the  calendar. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  raise  your  own 
seedlings,  purchase  a  dozen  plants 
from  your  nurseryman. 

OTHER  "MAT  FLOWERS" 

Chrysanthemums  do  well  when  set 
out  in  May;  they  are  heavy  feeders, 
therefore  be  sure  your  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  keep  them  in  good  growing 
condition.  Do  not  set  closer  than  a 
foot  apart.  Choose  your  colors  for 
future  effect.  I  advise  the  purchase-  of 
plants  from  reliable  nurserymen  rather 
than  the  use  of  "cuttings"  frojn  this 
neighbor  and  that. 

Shasta  daisies,  in  fact  all  daisies, 
do  well  when  planted  in  May.  Forget- 
menots,  digitalis,  cosmos,  nasturtium, 
phlox,  snapdragon,  marigold,  poppies, 
scablosa,  salplglossis,  zinnias,  asters 
and  centaurea  may  be  planted  and 
transplanted  with  success  this  month. 

Interior  dwellers  should  plant  some 
quick-growing  vines.  Cinnamon  vines 
grow  quickly  and  die  down  in  winter 
to  repeat  the  process  year  after  year. 
They  are  bulbous.  Then  we  have  other 
rapid  growers,  such  as  the  balsam  ap- 
ple, wild  cucumber,  scarlet  runner, 
balloon  vine,  hops,  moonflower,  morn- 
ing- glory,  tall  nasturtium,  gourd  and 
the  rapid-growing,  climbing  roses,  such 
as  the  climbing  ramblers. 


Avocado  Events 

THE  California  Avocado  Association 
will  hold  its  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing, annual  dinner  and  exhihit  of  fruit 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  12  and 
It.  at  the  Vista  del  Arroyo  Hotel, 
Pasadena. 

The  association  expects  to  present  at 
this  meeting  Wilson  Poponoe  of  the 
II.  8.  Department  of  Africulture,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  horticul- 
tural explorations  in  tropical  America. 
■Ur.  Popenoe  will  give  two  addresses, 
Illustrated. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  avocado 
by-products  by  the  Laboratory  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Chemistry,  U.  S.  D.  A.. 
Lea  Angeles.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited. 

Complete  program  and  additional  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Presi- 
dent W.  L.  Hardin,  Mount  Washington, 
Lbs  Angeles.  ' 


Electric  Power 

<J4  Ser vantyGr  the  Farmer's  Wifk 

Power  LINES  operated  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  and  spreading  web-like  over  much  of  the  state, 
bring  to  thousands  of  farmers'  wives  the  same  efficient 
service  that  lightens  the  labors  of  their  city  sisters. 

Electricity  is  now  the  servant  of  housewives  every' 

where.  Electric  washing  ma- 
chines alone  have  relieved  them 
of  a  heavy  burden.  Manufac- 
turers sell  these  machines  on 
payment  plans  that  are  as  easy 
to  meet  as  laundry  bills.  The 
power  used  by  an  electric 
washing  machine  is  very  low. 

What  former's  wife  can  af- 
ford to  continue  heavy  drudg- 
ery over  wash  tubs  when  such 
an  efficient  servant  is  at  hand? 
What  husband  would  want 
her  to? 

Put  an  electric  servant  to 
turning  a  washing  machine 
for  you  before  the  hot 
months  of  summer  come. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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PACIFIC  SERVICE" 
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Two  Chances  at  Gopher 

Enclosed  find  check  for 
one  dozen  Double  Catch 
Gophor  Traps.  Have  used 
every  advertised  gopher 
trap  but  has  thrown  them 
all  In  the  scrap  pile  but 
the  Double  Catch.  F.  B. 
McKay.  Standlsh.  Calif. 
3-31-22.  Young  Gopher 

CATCHES  GOPHER  ANY  SIZE  OB  AOE 

Old     At   Hardware  and 
Gopher       Seed  Stores. 

Price  50o 
Postpaid 
Two  Traps  $1.00 
Illustrated  folder 
free. 

E.  3.  CHUBBTJCK  COMPANY,  DEPT.  O. 

Manufacturers 
731  Market  St.        San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WAGN.ERj'jS  GIANTiWINTER  RHUBARB 

April  and  May  best  time  to  plant.    Should  return  up  to  tlOOO  per  acre  first  year.  The 
California  Rhubarb  Association  could  have  used  the  output  of  1000  acres  this  season. 
Plant  now  for  next  Spring's  market. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY 

"Originators  of  the  Giant  Winter  Strain" 
1SS0  East  Villa  Street  Dept.  "O"  Pasadena,  California 


RHEUMATISM 
BOWELS  and  STOMACH 

Troubles,  Relief  Guaranteed,  Or  No  Pay 
EDDY'S  HERB  CO.,  H.,  1227  Walnut. 
x  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ads." 
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The  children  whirl  around  In  a  ring. 
And  laugh  and  sing,  and  dance  and  sing; 
But  the  blackbird  whistles  clear,  O  clear, 
"The  Spring,  the  Spring!" 

— J.  H.  Wheelock. 

Dear  Friends: 

With  the  coming  of  spring  and  the 
promise  of  summer  "just  around  the 
corner,"  shadows  disappear  and  bur- 
dens become  lighter. 

And  why  should  they  not?  It  is  the 
season  of  promise;  the  hope  time;  the 
time  to  plan  and  to  plant.  Already  the 
first  tiny  green  shjpots  are  peeping 
inquisitively  through  the  ground,  be- 
fore long  to  become  straight,  sturdy 
stalks,  promising  reward  in  the  har- 
vest, for  the  work  given  toward  their 
cultivation. 

I  always  have  loved  the  spring  for 
the  new  hope  it  spreads  over  the  coun- 
try and*  instills  in  our  hearts,  the 
bursting  into  blossom  of  the  bare  gray 
limbs,  so  long  stretched  Heavenward, 
and  the  delicate  greening  of  the  hills 
and  fields.  Without  the  spring,  famine 
would  walk  the  highways  and  our 
hearts  would  be  filled  with  misery. 

Who  among  us  does  not  want  to 
throw  open  the  windows  on  the  first, 
warm  spring  day?  And  why  not  open 
the  windows  of  our  own  hearts? 

Perhaps  our  neighbor  is  in  need  of 
a  cheerful  word,  or  maybe  he  could  be 
a  helpful  friend,  if  we  would  but  stir 
around  and  get  acquainted.  Let  us 
be  friends  and  have  friends. 

Our  lives  are  broadened  only  by  as- 
sociation, and  there  is  much  we  could 
get  together  and  talk  about — not 
merely  Idle  gossip  but  things  of  real 
vital  interest  to  each  and  every  one. 

It  may  be  a  national  conference  or 
the  bonus  question;  it  may  be  bread 
making,  the  training  of  children,  or, 
social  work.  But  through  association, 
our  interests  develop  and  broaden  and 
become  a  force  in  the  world. 

And  what  joy  a  simple  act  of  kind- 
ness will  bring  to  us!  The  whole 
world  longs  for  friends,  and  in  every 
community  there  are  many  men  and 
women  who  want  to  be  friendly  and 
neighborly,  who  could  bring  to  us  the 
penil  of  friendship  and  to  whom.  In 
return,  we  could  take  the  riches  of 
chiritab'cness. 

Sincerely, 


tLuA> 


Free  Recipe  Books 

ALL  our  readers  are  urged  to  send 
for  the  valuable  and  helpful 
recipe  books  published  by  the  Co-op- 
erative Marketing  Associations  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  Is  that 
of  the  Associated  Raisin  Growers, 
Fresno.  The  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  San 
'Jose,  also  issues  recipes  and  sugges- 
tions Invaluable  to  the  housewife. 
Among  the  most  Interesting  features 
of  the  latter  organization's  recipe  book 
are  instructions  for  using  prunes  in  a 
variety  of  dishes,  showing  that  the 
usual  process  of  stewing  Is  by  no 
means  the  onlj  method  of  preparing 
this  delicious  fruit. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  one 
can  eat  too  many  prunes,  as  they  are 
considered  one  of  our  most  healthful 
foods;  the  advantage,  therefore,  of 
serving  them  in  many  different  ways 
is  apparent  to  the  housewife  who  has 
constantly  In  mind  the  health  of  her 
family. 

The  Peach  and  Fig  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Fresno,  has  collected  hundreds 
of  recipes  for  these  fruits. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, Los  Angeles,  issues  a  helpful 
list  of  orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit 
recipes,  while  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association,  Los  Angeles,  also 
has  a  domestic  science  department  that 
publishes  a  recipe  booklet.  Every  cook 
should  have  each  ot  these,  as  well  as  the 
books  Issued  by  other  marketing  organiza- 
tions, and  make  use  of  them  regularly.  All 
are  sent  free  upon  request.  In  writing  for 
them,  please  mention  having  seen  the  an- 
nouncement in  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


SPRING  has  a  special  significance 
for  the  average  housewife.  It  is 
the  period  of  the  year  set  apart  by 
nature  Itself  for  the  cleaning  and  fresh- 
ening of  everything.  Therefore,  house- 
cleaning  and  the  customary  renova- 
tions are  but  manifestations  of  the 
spring  spirit. 

The  human  body  also  has  its  house- 
cleaning  and  must  be  fortified  against 
the  colds  that  are  rampant  in  this 
transitory  period  between  winter  and 
summer. 

Fruit  always  has  been  nature's  great- 
est gift  to  the  human  family  for  re- 
juvenating the  system.  For  untold 
ages,  man  has  dried  the  surplus  fruit 
supply  to  carry  him  over  the  winter; 
in  fact,  dried  fruit  is  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  commodities.  The  housewife  in 
her  role  of  conserver  has  learned  that 
a  supply  of  fruit  for  spring  consump- 
tion is  invaluable. 

Modern  methods  of  fruit  drying  have 
made  it  possible  by  the  simple  addition 
of  water,  to  supply  the  family  with 
what   is  practically   fresh   fruit,  and 


modern  cookery  has  supplied  the  vari- 
ations that  make  it  attractive.  One  of 
the  most  generally  used  spring  fruits 
is  the  California  peach.  There  are 
many  ways  of  combining  the  dried 
fruit  with  other  foods  such  as  milk, 
eggs  and  butter,  making  a  perfect 
vitamlne  combination,  particularly  val- 
uable at  tins  time  of  the  year. 

Peach  sauce,  of  course,  leads  the  list 
In  popularity,  the  use  of  the  dried 
peaches  for  slicing  and  serving  with 
cream  being  widespread.  Softened 
over  night  and  cooked  with  sufficient 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  when  cool  they 
make  a  delicious  combination  with  the 
dry  cereals  and  cream.  Another  at- 
tractive recipe  is: 

Peach  Rice  Sundae — Wash  10  Blue 
Ribbon  Peaches  and  soak  them  over 
night.  In  the  morning  stew  peaches 
in  same  water.  Pile  one  and  one-half 
cups  cooked  rice  in  center  of  large 
plate.  Place  the  cooked  peaches 
around  the  edge  of  rice,  Inverted.  Be- 
fore serving,  pour  peach  Juice  over 
rice.  Fill  peaches  with  cream  and 
sprinkle  nuts  over  all. 


■PHMHI  niiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiimiM^ 


„orn 


Pudd 


ing 


1  can  corn  H  teaspoonful  white 

1  cup  milk  pepper 
4  tablespoons  flour      2  teaspoonfuls 
14    teaspoonful  salt        baking  powder 
1  eggs 

Chop  corn,  add  milk,  mix  well.  Sift 
flour,  salt,  pepper  and  baking  powder 
together,  and  add  to  corn  mixture;  add 
the  yolks  which  have  been  beaten  with 
egg  beater  until  thick,  then  cut  and 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Put  in  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
30  to  45  minutes  in  medium  oven. 


Cheese  Loaf 


We  have  meat  loaf  and  vegetable 
loaf,  but  we  have  also  a  cheese  loaf. 
Grate  an  onion  and  then  boll  for  five 
minutes  In  a  saucepan  with  one  cup 
of  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter. To  this  add  one  cup  grated  cheese, 
one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  ground 
walnuts,  one  tablespoon  lemon  Juice 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Bake  20 
fnlnutes  in  a  well-buttered  and  floured 
pan. 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants 

ASK  any  number  of  women  to  make 
up  a  list  of  the  greatest  problems 
with  which  the  housewife  has  to  con- 
tend, and  probably  not  a  single  one 
would  fall  to  include  that  exasperating 
little  insect — the  ant. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact 
that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
women  who  are  efficient  in  most.house- 
hold  matters,  appear  to  feel  that  the 
ant  nuisance  is  something  which  must 
be  borne  in  silence. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact,  because  the  extermina- 
tion of  ants  is  now  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  as  a  remedy  is  available 
that  will  not  only  drive  ants  out  of  a 
house  or  store  with  a  rush,  but  also 
will  make  them  stay  out.  In  fact,  It 
appears  to  have  an  almost  supernatural 
effect  on  them  as  they  shun  with  un- 
canny dread  the  place  where  the  paste 
has  been  aplled. 

The  Household  Editor  will  be  glad  to 
supply  Instructions  regarding  this  paste 
to  any  reader  who  Inquires. 
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Here  Are  Winners  in  Prize  Letter  Contest 

"#  'HE  Household  Editor,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  three,  includ- 
•*  one  man  and  two  Women,  acted  a*  a  judge  in  selecting  the 
winners  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  latest  letter  contest.  The  sub- 
ject, as  announced  in  the  April  number  was  "What  Can  Be  Done  to 
Keep  the  Children  on  the  Farm?" 

Unfortunately,  space  is  not  available  this  month  to  publish  any 
of  the  letters,  but  a  number  of  them  will  appear  in  the  June  issue. 

The  prize  winners,  however,  are  announced,  and  checks  are 
being  mailed  promptly  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $10— Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Michener,  Box  171-C, 

El  Monte,  Cal. 
SECOND  PRIZE,  $S — Miss  Ida  I.  Hill,  Tuolumne,  Cal. 
THIRD  PRIZE,  $3— Mrs.   W.  A.  Adams,   Clio,  Plumas 

County,  Cal. 

A  number  of  other  communications,  whose  writers  were  not 
awarded  prizes  for  various  reasons,  nevertheless  were  so  interesting 
that  it  was  recommended  they  be  accorded  honorable  mention. 
Such  letters  were  received  from  the  following : 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Powell,  Route  "A,"  Box  220,  Laton,  Cal. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Ingraham,  Route  1,  Orland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  2117  "B"  Street,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Croalls,  Aromas,  Cal. 

Mrs.  M.  Rist,  Box  261,  Calistoga,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Westerberg,  Box  628,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Johnson,  Route  A,  Box  6,  Rochlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  J.  Emerson,  Box  272,  Auburn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Cralto,  1 17 -D  Fries  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Cal. 

Watch  for  the  announcement  of  a  new  contest — full  details  in 
the  June  issue.  We  thank  and  congratulate  those  who  took  part  in 
the  April  contest,  extending  our  good  wishes,  as  well,  to  those  who 
were  not  "in  the  money." 


Raisins  for  Summer 

THE  appeal  of  raisins  recently 
become  so  universal  that  it  is  n 
surprising  to  note  the  appearance  of, 
new  raisin  delight,  this  time  a  sum 
delicacy,  cool  and  delicious. 

What  could  be  more  tempting  on  a 
warm,  oppressive  day  than  a  delicious 
dish  of  Ice  cream,  made  with  luscl 
raiajna?  An  energizing  food — Just 
thing  for  summer  weather,  when  t 
blood  is  constantly  in  need  of  revlt 
lzatlon. 

We  all  feel  tired  and  listless  on  bu 
days,  when  a  cooling  dish  Is  only, 
temporary  relief.  But  combined  wli 
a  food  containing  that  natural  Iron  I 
vital  to  the  system,  a  delicious  dish  of 
raisin  ice  cream  is  Indeed  a  timely  -sug- 
gestion. 

RAISIN  ICE  CREAM 

Soak  until  plump  1  cup  Sun  Maid 
raisins  with  1  tablespoon  lemon  Juice 
cups    water.     Then    aim  mar  slowly, 
closely  covered,  until  raisins  are  tender, 
Vt   cup   water  remains.     Dissolve   1  ta 
spoon  cornstarch  with  few  grains  salt  Is. 
tablespoons  cold  water;  add  to  ths  raisins, 
cook  until  clear,  being  careful  not  to  cru« 
raisins  while  stirring.     Add   %   cup  stiffs 
remove  from  fire,  keep  covered  and  1st 
get  cold.    Whip  1 it  cups  heavy  cream  unti. 
stiff.     Then  fold   raisins  with   1  teaspoon 
vanilla  Into  ths  cream  and  freeze. 


Little  Helps 


will 


One  level  tablespoonful  of  flour 
thicken  one  cup  of  liquid  for  soup. 

Two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
will  thicken  one  cup  of  liquid  for  gravy. 

Three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  brown 
flour  will  thicken  one  cup  liquid 
gravy. 

Use  one-half  as  much  cornstarch  as 
you  would  of  flour  for  thickening. 

Use  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  corn* 
starch  to  one  cup  of  liquid  for  pudding. 

Use  two  eggs  to  one  cup  milk  for 
stiff  custard. 

Use  one  tablespoonful  granulated 
gelatine  for  one  pint  liquid  if  cooled 
on  ice. 

Use  two  level   teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder  to  one  cup  flour  for  muffins. 
Use  one  egg  to  one  cup  milk  for  soft 

custard. 

If  well-beaten  eggs  are  used  In  c; 
leave  out  one-half  teaspoonful  bakl 
powder  for  each  egg. 

Use  one-half  level  teaspoonful 

for  each  cup  sour  milk. 


soda 


Cleaning  Pots  and  Pans 

WHEN  It  Is  necessary  to  scour 
metal,  whiting  as  scouring  sub- 
stance will  give  the  metals  the  least 
wear.  The  acid  of  foods  such  as 
barb,  tomatoes,  lemons,  or  ora 
often  will  remove  discoloratlons. 

Whiting  moistened  with  a  food  a 
such  as  mentioned  above,  is  good 
cleaning    aluminum.  Washing 
Should  not  be  used,  as  the  alkali 
contains  darkens  the  metal. 

A  weak  soda  solution  will  remove 
grease  from  brass,  and  whiting  and  a 
dilute  acid,  will  remove  tarnish;  brasa 
may  be  polished  with  rotten  stone 
sweet  oil,  and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Copper  may  be  cleaned  In  the 
way. 

 -  l_M 


DRESSMAKER  RECOM- 
MENDS THEM 

Have  used  a  number 
of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  patterns  and  like 
them  better  and  have 
better  success  than  with 
the  patterns  sold  at 
35c. — Mrs.  Croalls,  Aro- 
mas, Calif. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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Note— Compare  these  patterns,  M  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 


These  coMtumeM  are  simple  and  catl  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  ■  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address. 


391 S  39«* 


3973 — Lady's  Dress 
Cut  !*>  6  sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  To  make  as  illustrated 
requires  3%  yards  of  floured  material  38 
Inches  wide  and  2%  yards  of  plain  material 
40  inches  wide.  The  width  at  the  foot  is 
■bout  2  yards.    Price  IS  cents. 


3045 — A  Smart  Top  Garment 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inch.es  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
jacket  and  %  yard  for  the  cape.  Price  15 
cents. 


39S9— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes,:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size   requires   2%    yards  of  40-Inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


3065 — Misses'  Dress 
Cut  In  3  sizes;  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
H-year  size  requires  7%   yards  of  36-inch 
material.    The  width  at  the   foot   Is  about 
I  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  5  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer,  1922  cata- 
log, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking, 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


3075 — Lady'*  Iloaae  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size  re- 
quires 4H  yards  of  40-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  Is  2%  yards.  Price  15 
cents. 


3436 — Boy's  Blouse  and  Trousers 
Cut  In  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  requires  174  yards  of  36-Inch 
material  for  the  blouse  and  1%  yards  for 
the  knickerbockers.    Price  15  cents. 


8071 — Lady's  Apron  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36  ;  medium.  38- 
40;  large,  42-44  ;  extra  large,  46-48  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires  4 
yards  of  36-Inch  material.  The  width  at  the 
foot  la  about  Z  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


8234 — A  New  Play  Apron 
Cut  In  B  slses:  1,  2,  8.  4  and  6  years.  A 
4-year  slse  will  require  Hi  yards  of  36-tnch 
material.   Price  15  cent*. 


3616— Girl's  Drees 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  (,  8  and  10  years.  An 
8-year   size   requires   3%    yards   of  27-Inch 
material.    Price  16  cent*. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


Pattern  No   Size. 

Pattern  No   Size. 

Pattern  No   Size. 


Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  bos  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name 


Address 


K  ELL0GGS 

ANT  PASTE 


LOOK 
FOR  THE 
ATTLE  CAP 


Makes  Ants 
Disappear^ 

NEVER 


FREE     TO  HOUSEWIVES  FREE 

Here's  a  chance  to  earn  a  Conow  Burner  for  your  own  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Will  you  help  to  introduce  this  wonderful  invention  in  your  neighborhood? 
First:  By  using  one  yourself* on  a  free  trial  basis.  Second:  By  showing  It 
to  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives.  Only  a  few  representatives  will  be 
appointed.    Big  commissions.    No  canvassing. 

THE  CONOW  BURNER 

is  absolutely  the  simplest  "coal-oil-gas"  burner  on  the  market.  California 
invention.  Successfully  used  for  three  years  without  one  complaint.  Users 
enthusiastic.  Heats  stove,  oven  and  waterback  with  one  burner.  An  intense, 
even  flame  without  roaring.   Costs  3  to  4  cents  per  hour. 

Write  for  particulars  and  testimonials  to: 

THE  CONOW  BURNER  CO.,  [Dept.  B,  15  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


Actual  R. 


API 

RADIS9L 


IUM  Solution 


Now  It  is  possible  for  you  to  have  INTER- 
NAL RADIUM  TREATMENT,  the  most  ef- 
fectives method  of  using  this  newly  discov- 
ered wonder  of  the  medical  world. 

REAL  RADII"  M  is  contained  In  KAKI SOI,. 
Its  use  internally  strikes  at  the  foundation 
of  disease.  A  SAFE,  SURE  and  SIMPLE 
HOME  REMEDY  for  High  Blood  Pressure, 
Hardening  of  the  arteries,  Kidney,  Somach, 
Bladder  and  Prostate  Troubles,  Diabetes, 
Nephritis,  Anemia,  Affections  of  the  Nerves 
and  the  Circulatory  System  and  many  other 
organic  and  muscular  diseases. 

A  single  dose  gives  life  and  health  build- 
ing material  for  days.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  wonderful  new  Radium 
preparation. 

United  States  Radium 
Products  Co., 

421  C.  C.  Chapman  Bldg..  Dept.  10, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GIVEN  AWAY  FREE—A  $4.00  MAR- 
THA  WASHINGTON  BUNGA- 
LOW APRON 

to  a  few  Intelligent  women  who  will  devote 
a  small  part  of  their  spare  time  as  our 
agents.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Dept.  A,  MARTHA 
WASHINGTON  APRON  MFG.  COMPANY, 
1.129  NO.  ALEXANDRIA  AVE.,  LOS  AN- 
GELES, CAL. 


Second  Annual 
California 

Valencia  Orange  Show 
Anaheim. 
May  23-30,  Inc. 

An  exposition  of  marvel- 
ous beauty,  wonderful  fea- 
tures, industrial  exhibit,  en- 
tertainment, baby  welfare, 
etc. 

WATCH  FOR  OPENING 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Bee  Hives  and  Supples 

Headquarter*  for  everything;  needed  In  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  List  and 

'  free  booklet 
TWA.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B., 

1821  E.  ISth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


(Writs   numbers  of   additional   patterns  below) 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS 

are  grown  from  seed  and  bloom  freely  first  season.  There  la  a  wonderful  collection  In 
a  *mall  package  of  seed.  25  and  60c  per  pkg.  With  each  60c  order  I  will  send  one  nice 
Dahlia  bulb  free  until  May  16. 

MRS.  ANNIE  R.  WHITE,  207  W.  Fesler  Street,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads." 
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FARMS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  rents  u  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
cost  is  computed  according:  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisement.  For 
detailed  schedule,  as  for  Advertis- 
ers' Rate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Change 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  dote  of 
issue.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 


A  POULTRY  RANCH  OR  COUNTRY  HOME 
If  you  have  a  few  dollars — pep — persever- 
ance— integrity  and  good 'character:  If  you 
are  not  afraid  of  work,  are  willing  to  work 
a  f#w   hours   a  day   developing  your  own 
property,   after  or  before  earning  a  day's 
wages.    If  you  want  a  small  poultry  ranch, 
fruit   ranch    a  vineyard,   a  vegetable  and 
produce,  alfalfa  or  grain  ranch,  or  a  home 
in   the  country  that  you  can   develop  and 
pay  for  on  exceptionally  easy  terms  — 
THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Only  those  who  want  to  develop  a  home 
wanted. 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  work  and  a 
market  for  poultry,  vegetable  or  other  pro- 
duce right  at  your  door. 

Land  with  water,  on  boulevard,  railroad 
and  bus  line — seven  miles  from  one  of  the 
finest  cities  In  California,  In  lots  of  from 
two  to  forty  acres  at  from  1200  to  $350  per 
acre;  or  grain  or  grape  land  without  water 
stock  at  from  $75  per  acre  up — one-fifth 
cash,  balance  in  monthly  or  eight  semi- 
annual payments;  or.  if  you  will  place  on 
the  property  improvements  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  land,  we  will  take  a  mortgage, 
due  in  five  years  for  the  entire  purchase 
price. 

We  will  furnish  you  baby  chicks,  ducks, 
turkeys,  hens,  chickens,  guineas,  or  fruit 
trees  at  wholesale  cost  price  to  help  you 
get  started. 

We  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience on  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  poultry  plants  in  the  South  and 
cooperate  with  you  In  every  way. 

Exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  at  the 
present  time  for  a 

NURSERYMAN  BROILER  RAISER 

GRAIN  FARMER  VEGE'LE  RAISER 
SQUAB   RAISER  POTATO  RAISER 

TURKEY  RAISER  ALFALFA  RAISER 
or  a  gasoline  station,  with  a  poultry,  egg 
and  vegetable  stand  in  connection.  If  you 
have  a  family,  so  much  the  better.  Plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  make 
pome  money  raising  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
squabs,  pigs,  rabbits,  vegetables,  etc. 

No  market  problems.  Your  produce  tdfcen 
right  at  your  door  every  day. 

SMALL  CAPITAL  REQUIRED 

You  must  have  a  few  hundred  dollars,  all 
of  which  can  be  put  Into  Improvements  on 
the  property,  If  you  desire:  or  be  in  position 
to  make  monthly  payments  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  five  dollars  per  acre  per  month  on  land 
with  water  and  at  the  rate  of  $1.60  per  acre 
per  month  on  land  without  water. 

We  expect  to  develop  here  the  largest,  best 
equipped  and  most  attractive  poultry,  fruit 
and  produce  community  in  the  South. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

EDGEMONT  RANCH  COMPANY 
Post  Office  Box  66, 
Pasadena,  California. 


FOR  SALE — Irrigated  land,  rich,  warm 
soil.  Avocados,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 
and  other  tender  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
unhurt  by  the  recent  cold.  For  money  mak- 
ing here  Is  surely  your  one  opportunity. 
Terms  are  10  per  cent  cash  and  10  per  cent 
yearly.     BUY>  NOW. 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY, 

By  E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Manager. 
Broadway  6395.  14534. 

912  Garland  BIdg.,  740  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  NEW  DISTRICT  FOR  YOU 
Sutter  Basin  Is  a  new  district  with  most 
of  the  conveniences  of  an  old,  established 
country.  The  soil,  Irrigation  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  unrivaled.  Here  is  the 
place  for  your  farm — grapes,  fruits,  dairy- 
ing, vegetables,  anything  you  want  to  grow. 
Most  liberal  terms.  SUTTER  BASIN  COM1 
PANY,  304  California  Fruit  Bldg.,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


OREGON  Prune  and  diversified  farm 
lands  and  orchards  for  sale  in  the  famous 
Umpqua  Valley.  Climate  unbeatable.  Write 
The  Umpqua  Land  Agency,  for  prices  and 
Information.    Canyonvllle,  Oregon. 


PARADISE    FRUIT    GROWERS'  OPPOR- 
TUNITY.    Water,    electricity,  telephone, 
good  roads,  healthful  climate.    Write  C.  H. 
Nielsen,  Paradise,  Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Arizona,  160  acres;  16-lnch 
well;  pump-motor;  120  acres  cleared  and 
leveled;  fenced;  house  and  ditches;  on  State 
Highway.  Buyer  can  assume  State  Con- 
tract.   Wood  C.  Baker,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  and  dairy  ranch,  open 
to  range.    Good  water  right.    Write  for 
terms,    C.  A.  Wagner.  Box  56,  Hornbrook, 
Cal. 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale:    give   particulars  and   lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  110th  street,  Chippewa  Kalis, 

Wisconsin. 


I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers. Will  deal  with  owners  only.    R.  A. 
McNown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WANTED — To    hear   from   owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.   D.  F.   Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — To  learn  of  farm  for  sale.  Owner 
only.  Enclose  stamp.  Percy  Mugllston, 
Swift  Current.  Sask.,  Canada.  


OKLAHOMA  FARMS.     Write  for  Informa- 
tion. Board  of  Commerce,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

FARM     EXCHANGES.     Listing  properties 
everywhere.  Seekers  new  location.  Stamp 
for  copy.    Frank  Dike,  Box  792,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 

AUTOMOBILE  Owners,  Garageman,  Me- 
chanics, Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
this  month's  issue.  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive information  on  overhauling  igni- 
tion troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  110  pages,  illustrated. 
Send  for  free  copy  today.  Automobile 
Digest,  606  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


CAR  OWNERS  enjoy  smooth  riding!  60c 
each  for  Compton  Foolproof  Spring  Oilers. 
They  stop  squeaking,  clean,  keep  out  rust, 
automatically  lubricate  springs  Send  U.OO 
for  complete  set  eight  oilers.  Ford  set.  $2. 
Compton  Spring  Oiler  Co.,  Box  3,  New  York, 
29  Broadway. 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  A. 


2  and   4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 
Co. 

1322  Central  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES. 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — One  combined  well  drill  and 
boring  outfit,  almost  new.     Only  drilled 
one   well   for   my   own   use.     W.  Colllngs, 
Route  4,  Box  148.  Petaluma.  Cal.  


BEAM  AN  TRACTOR,  with  all  attachments 
for  sale,  1250.    422  Mission  Ave.,  Wllmar 
Station,  Los  Angeles. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall,  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list, 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

PHOTOPLAYS— STORIES 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS,  send  today  for  Free 
Copy  America's  leading  magazine  for 
writers  of  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  69S 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WANTED— SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stock,  ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Albany,  Oregon 


HELP  WANTED 


f  133  MONTH  commence.  Government  Rail- 
way Mall  Clerks.  Men,  boys  over  17. 
Steady.  Common  education  sufficient.  List 
positions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  D-125,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— FEMALE 


Women-Girls  Wanted — Become  Dress-Cos- 
tume Designers.  $140  month  up.  Learn 
while  earning.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Sample  lesson  free.  Write  Immediately 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D691,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING 


FURS  tanned,  made  up:  deer  heads,  game 
trophies    mounted.      H.    F.    Lorquln,  360 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

"~^hirop^a^tTc^co1xegeT 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  931  S.  Hill 
St..  Los  Angeles.    Dr.  Cale,  President. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  GARDEN 
STOCK 

Carob 

A  beautiful  evergreen  ornamental  tree. 
Produces  hundreds  of  pounds  of  richest  fruit 
grown.  40  to  60  per  cent  sugar  guaranteed, 
6  to  12  per  cent  protein.  Unsurpassed  for 
windbreaks.  A  fine  street  tree.  Learn 
more  about  this  wonderful  tree  by  sending 
for  our  circular  on  the  carob. 

Original  Carob  Nursery 

Rt.  2,  Box  60,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


AVOCADO     TREES     FOR     SALE.  Lyon. 

Dickey  A.,  Fuerte,  Pueblo,  Ganter,  Linda, 
Queen,  etc.  During  the  recent  freeze  my 
nursery  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
tree.  Only  the  leaves  were  touched.  All 
my  previous  orders  I  can  fill  and  still  have 
many  fine  trees  of  the  different  standard 
sorts  for  sale.  My  trees  are  selling  fast,  so 
come  early  and  secure  the  best.  A.  R.  Ride- 
out.  Rldeout  Heights,  Whlttler.  Cal.  Phone 
4971.   


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  Johnson  grass  and  all 
noxious  weed  seeds.  18c  per  pound  for  leBS 
than  10  pounds.  14c  per  pound  for  10  to 
30  pounds.  9c  per  pound  for  76  pounds  or 
more.  Delivered  free.  John  SUbersack, 
Rt.  2.  Orland,  Cal.  


ROSES,  vines,  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees 
of  all  kinds.   Send  for  new  catalog  and 
FREE  offer.  An  absolutely  reliable  nursery 

establishment.   

EAST  LAWN  NURSERY. 
Box  418.  Route  2.  SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 
MEXICAN  AVOCADO  SEEDLINGS  FOR 
SALE:  Any  number  up  to  ten  thou- 
sand. Mathers'  Avocado  Nursery.  Pasadena. 
P.  O.  Box  685,  Phone  Colorado  6044. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

NURSERY  STOCK  —  Prices  slaughtered 
while  they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved 
French  prune  tree.  10c:  pears,  20c;  grafted 
walnuts.  $1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Oet 
In  on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now;  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO.,  Carlton.  Oregon. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
WANTED 


ATTENTION  MR.  FRUIT  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE GROWERS— We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Get  In  .touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter. 
Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co..  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Write 


MILK    RECORD    CHARTS  FREE 

ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
for  a  year's  supply.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  In  the  United  States  FREE.  Only 
a  few  left. 

DRINK  YERBA  MATE,  Tea  of  Paraguay. 

a  delightful,  strengthening  and  nutritious 
health-giving  beverage.  76c  lb.  consumer. 
Gutierrez  &  Concha.  P.  O.  Box  464,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  


FOR  SALE — Glass,    good   for    hot  houses, 
8x10  inches.  $3.25  per  100;  11x14  Inchea. 
$9.00   per   100.     Kanner,    1127   Temple  St., 
Los  Angeles.   ,  


LATEST  NOVELTIES — Useful  sample.  26c; 

circulars  sent  free.  Write  to  HAYES, 
H-210.  Sausallto.  California.  

POWER  TRANSFORMERS  for  sale  or  rent. 
431  38th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


ATTORNEYS  fee   reduced.     Send  drawing. 

photo  or  description  of  your  Invention  and 
we  will,  without  charge,  render  you  opinion 
as  to  Its  patentability  also  give  full  infor- 
mation relative  to  obtaining  patent.  30 
years'  experience.  Prompt,  efficient  service 
Martin  P.  8mlth,  221  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  


HAZARD  &  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  In  Southern  California.  Her- 
man Miller,  8  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  6th 
Floor  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attomey-at-law,  Bkllled  in  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re 
quest.  B.  P.  Flshburn,  339  McOIII  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.  


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg.,    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 

patents. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


TOBACCO    Special.    Sweated    Leaf,  select 
chewing.   3  pounds,  $1;   10.  $3;  chewing, 
smoking.   10.    $2.50;   good   smoking   10,  $2: 
regular,    $1.50.    Guaranteed.  Co-operators. 

Murray.  Ky.  


HOMESPUN   smoking    or    chewing.    6  lbs. 

$1.60;  10  lbs..  $2.50.  Valuable  Formula. 
Smoking.  6  lbs.,  $1.00,  Pigeon  Roost,  Se 
dalla,  Ky. 


ENORMOUS  RESULTS 
ADVERTISING  CHICKS 

I  have  always  had  very  good  re- 
sults through  your  paper  In  adver- 
tising chirks.  In  fact,  for  the  amount 
expended  I  think  we  get  more  than 
through  any  medium  we  use. — Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 

When  you  buy  baby  (hicks  the 
big  thing  for  vou  to  remembi 
la  QUALITY,  In  both  the  chle 
Itself  and  the  parent  stock. 
Investigating  youSXvlli  find  th 
our  chicks  are  In  a  class  by 
themselves,  for  we  have  abso- 
lutely the  best  equipment  ob- 
tainable to  produce  them  and 
very  high  class  stock  from  which  we  gat 
our  eggs,  and  then,  too,  we  know  how  to 
handle  and  deliver  chicks.  We  are  batching] 
every  week.  White  Leghorns  and  Anconaa 
that  will  lay.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  1 
that  are  well  bred  and  will  produce.  Bend 
for  our  circular  and  prices  and  order  im- , 
mediately  for  1922  delivery. 

Orange  County  Hatchery 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


Our  Prices  Are  Right  for 

SPRING  BABY  CHICKS 

And  you  cannot  beat  our  stock  anywhere 
In  the  State.  Why  not  write? 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

The  Laying  Strain 

Custom  Hatch,  2c  Per  Egg 

We  have  the  capacity  for  you 

STEELE'S  EGG  RANCH 

Phone  Oardena  Exchange  692 
Moneta,  California. 


FOR  SALE — Blue  Andaluslan  Chicks  from 
prize  winning  stock.  28c  and  32r.  Hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch,  $2.50.  Our  Andaluslan* 
are  real  money  makers.  They  lay  'he  year 
around.  Chick*  from  our  eggs  are  not  re- 
lated, as  we  have  many  hundred  hens  scien- 
tifically selected  for  mating.    We  are  ties  I 
largest  breeders  of  Andalusiana  In  America. 
BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY. 
South  Main  Avenue,  Baldwin,  Calif. 
 Phone  Baldwin  P^ark  1016.  

BETTER  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Our  well-bred 
chicks,  hatched  under  Ideal  conditions,  will 
make  producers  for   you.   Free  delivery  by 

parcel  post.  Write  for  prices. 

San  Diego  Co.  Hatchery 

Rt.   1.  San  Diego. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlx  for  May  and 
June  Delivery  at  $12.00  per  100:  $115.0$ 
per  1000,  from  flocks  Inspected  snd  as- 
credited  by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chlx 
guaranteed. 

THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY 
418   Sixth  Street  Petaluma.  Calif. 

"WE  ADVERTISE  thorobred  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  sell  T.  B.  P.  Rocks.  Record  23ft  1921. 
Yards  at  36  Little  Delmaa  Ave.  Addn 
Mrs.  Mary  Ayer  Warren.  36  Little  Delmaa 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  If  any  mall  ssnt  to 
P.  O.  Box  617,  advise  above  address.  Eggs, 
$2.60  per  16.  records  $5.00.  1 

REDUCTION  SALE:  To  make  room,  will 
sell  125  young  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Hens  at  $2.75  each,  If  sold  In  one  lot 
Your  choice  of  25  at  $4.00'  each.  They  are 
of  the  same  blood  line  that  my  prise  win- 
ners are  In  the  show  room  and  egg  laying 
contest.    Fred  Heying.  Anaheim.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — HATCHING  ROQS.  from 
Hogatllzed  hens,  well  mated.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Writ* 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Hatching  eggs  Brown  Leg- 
horns the  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Pries 
$1.50  per  setting':  $4  for  45.  $6  per  100; 
$60  per  M.  Fertility  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Red  Wing  Poultry  Yards.  Box  fl. 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WATCH  US  3ROW — Baby  chicks.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  the  reason  of 
1922.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Rhods 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconaa. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif.  

BABY     CHIX.     LAYERS.   ARE  PAYZR8. 

Ours  pay.  Chlx  from  hens  tested  and 
mated  for  egg  production.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar- 
red Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  $14  per  100. 
White  Leghorns,  $12.00.  Denton  Poultry 
Yards.   Campbell.  Cal.  

S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chirks,  from 
our  own  well  selected  stock,  bred  to  lay. 
Now  taking  orders  for  spring  delivery- 
Prices  on  request  Gerlca  A  Sarlch,  R.  F. 
D.  Box  346,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  the  best 
all-purpose  fowl.  Hatching  eggs,  $8. $0  per 
16.    A.  Adderly.  3646  Hermsn  Avenue.  San 

Diego.  Cal. 
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POULTRY 


POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY,  capacity 
200,000  chicks,  hence  prices  sur- 
,  prisingly  reasonable  for  Quality.  A 
I  Farm  Advisor's  recent  order  was 
6000  White  Leghorn,  2500  Brown  ' 
Leghorn  and  850  Red  Chicks.  His 
orders  are  coming  after  2  years' 
extensive  trial  of  our  chicks 
throughout  his  county.  "Four  turka 
hatched  June  16,  1921  averaged  20  pounds 
seventh  month."  "My  leghorns  laid  at  4}4 
months.  Reds  at  6.  are  beautiful."  These 
strains,  180-290-egg  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Wyandottes  (Mlnorcas,  Andalua- 
lans,  ducks,  turkeys),  yearly  lead  many 
egg-laying  contests,  supply  foundation  stock, 
fill  repeat  orders  for  hundreds.  Why? 
ELECTRIC  HATCHED,  vigor,  growth,  win- 
ter laying,  profit,  guarantee.  Booking  Im- 
mediate future  delivery,  below  pre-war 
prices.  Smallest,  largest  orders  welcomed. 
Write  Box  O,  Profitable  Poultry,  13  North 

Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena.  

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN.  BABT 
CHICKS  from  heaviest  laying  stock.  Safe 
delivery  live,  vigorous,  chicks  guaranteed. 
No  money  In  advance;  pay  on  delivery. 
Prices  for  May  and  June  $3.50  per  26,  36.60 
per  350;  312.00  per  100.  Special  prices  600 
and  1000  lots.  Largest  electric  hatchery  In 
the  world.  Established  1898.  Member  So- 
noma County  Farm  Bureau.  Accredited 
Hatchery  List. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

'432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

S  C  WHITE  Leghorn  baby  chicks,  from 
trapnested  Tancred  and  Tom  Barron 
roosters.  Their  mothers  have  an  egg  record 
of  close  to  300  per  year.  We  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  full  count.  16  years  ship- 
pers of  baby  chicks.  Literature  and  prices 
on  reQuest  Booking  orders  NOW  for  FALL 
and  SPRING  of  1922.  HICKS  ELECTRIC 
JUBILEE  HATCHERT,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Route  2,  Box  22.  

BABT  CHICKS,  EGGS — Hoganlzed  White 
Leghorns  (none  better),  Brown  Leghorns, 
utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  choice  Anconas,  Black  Mln- 
orcas and  Blue  Andaluslans,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Free  folder.  Order  early. 
McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchary, 
Rt.  1.  Box  246,  King  Road,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  extra  fine  pen,  36; 

others,  33  setting.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS, 
high  class  stock,  33.60  setting.  GOLDEN 
CAMPINES  AND  LACKENVELDERS  from 
best  yards  In  America.  Mature  early,  heavy 
layers  of  white  eggs,  38  setting.  Anconas, 
32.60  setting.  Postpaid. 

J.  B.  CRAWFORD, 
Route  2,  Compton,  California.  

BOOK  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 
NOW.  APRIL  AND  MAY  DELIVERY. 
ROCKS,  REDS  AND  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS, ALL  HATCHED  FROM  OUR  OWN 
STOCK.  MATURE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE  E. 
A.  FISCHER  POULTRY  RANCH,  BELL- 
VERNON  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  COMPTON, 
CAL.     PHONE  COMPTON  132.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years;  "that's  why' 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log free.  Vodden's  Rockery,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 
WHITE    LEGHORNS — Eggs    for  hatching; 

100  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Abso- 
lutely first  class  cockerels  and  pullets  ready 
soon.  Finest  laying  strain.  Prices  very  rea- 
sonable. Send  for  folder.  "Secret  of  Suc- 
cess." Curtis  White  Leghorn  Ranch,  Rt.  2, 
Box  29,  Gardena,  Cal.  

THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth   Rocks,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn   baby    chicks.    HATCHING  EGGS, 
quality  high,  price  low,  circular  free. 

MISSION  HATCHERY, 
Box  7    Campbell,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  .Shell  to 
Market,"  describing  the  "Couson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrymen;  on  applica- 
tion to  COULSON  COMPANY,  Petaluma, 
Cal.  

BABY  CHIX — White  Leghorns  (Tancreds), 
Golden  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas, Black  Mlnorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  every 
week.    Enoch  Crewa,  Seabrlght,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Tobener  Hatchery,  Route 
3,  Box  303,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

BROWN  and  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  carefully 
■elected,  heavy  laying  stocks.  Safe  arrival 
of  full  count,  live,  strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
ANDERSON'S  HATCHERY.  Modesto.  Calif. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chix  from 
our  own  Bred-to-lay  stock.    Now  booking 
for  March  to  June  delivery.    Model  Poultry 
Farm,  W.  C.  Smith,  Prop.,  Corning.  Calif. 

LIGHT  Brahmas  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Famous  strains.  Eggs,  30  for  35,  express 
paid  In  California  and  Oregon.  T.  H.  Brown, 
Box  204,  Dunsmulr,  Calif. 


WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Trapnested 
stock.  Booking  orders  for  now  and  future 
delivery.  Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm,  Sunny- 
vale,  Cal.  

PRIZE   BLUE  _  ANADLU8I ANS — Write  for 
circular.     H~  E.  Belcher,   330  Edgeware 
Road,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
lzed    to  Insure 

,     heavy  laying  and 

sJl  SV  strong,  hardy 
y^7|-" 1  pfr^fC^V  J~7  chicks.  Safe  de- 
/  f-J  U  II  l\  V /  livery  and  full 
If  Hlii  count  guaran- 
ty V  ft  I  /  *  \  teed.  For  more 
V  II  II  1/  /\  \  1  nformat  ion 
V_JU  I— I  I — K—f  N— A  Write  for  free 
booklet.  Write  Plumage  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Start 
right  with  the  BEST 
— the  only  kind  we 
hatch.  All  varieties 
each  week.  Ducklings, 
turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Incubators,  b  r  o  o  ders, 
supplies  of  all  kinds.   Send  for  price  list. 


640  South  Main,  Los  Angeles 

^TURKEYS 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  Is  in  the  strain. 
One  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
pounds  of  meat  to  market  In  all  his  get 
the  first  year;  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN 

J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator 
Won  at  California's  two  greatest  shows, 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys, 
California  State  Fair,  1920,  against  66  of 
the  State's  best  turkeys;  also  every  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes 
at  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920. 

AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD 

Toms  and  hens  for  sale;  a  few  high  class 
exhibition  toms  to  win  In  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.  Book  orders  early  for  January 
and  February  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMFORD, 

607  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  . 


PURE  BRED  GIANT  BRONZE,  Goldbank, 
Copper  King  V  strains.  Flocks  headed  by 
four  famous  Madison  Square  Garden  win- 
ners, including  Goldbank  VIII,  Goldbank 
Boy,  Goldbank  King  and  Copper  King's  Boy, 
bred  to  20-lb.  hens.  Eggs  In  season.  Bronze 
King  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  88-A,  Merced, 
California. 


HART'S  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Strong. 

vigorous  young  toms,  ready  for  service, 
20  to  27  pounds  each,  at  312,  315  and  318 
each.  No  hens.  Eggs,  35  per  12,  318  per 
60,  335  per  100.  Send  for  circular.  Albert 
M.   Hart,  Clements,  California. 


BABY  turkeys  and  eggs,  white,  bronze,  red. 

White  guineas.  33.00  either  sex.  13,  32.50. 
White  Muscovy  quackless)  duck  eggs,  12, 
32. 0C.  Ducklings,  35c.  All  from  1st  prize 
stock.  B.  Hocking,  641  E.  33rd  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  Eggs  from  the 
largest  and   best   breeding  flock   In  the 
West.    Special  prices  for  May  and  June. 

The  Ferris  Ranchj 
Rt.  2.  Box  D.  Pomona,  Cal. 

BRONZE  turkey  eggs,  also  herding  Collie 
dogs.    45,000  acre  range.    San  Miguel,  Cal. 
Good   opportunity   for  turkey   raisers  with 
small  capital.    John  Q.  Mee. 


SPENCER   TURKEN   TURKEY  CHICKEN. 

Hardiest  200  eggs.  Turkey  meat.  Photo. 
Booklet   free.   Spencer,   9   Case   St.,  Santa 

Cruz,  Cal.  

RED  JACKET  strain  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys. 

Egg  orders  booked  now.  E.  C.  Laux, 
Hemet,  Cal. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Flemish  Glants.4  All 
ages.  Breeders,  13  lbs.  up.  Money  back 
(uarantee.  No  profiteering.  Correspondence 
a  pleasure.  Thos.  W.  Frederick,  129  W. 
6th  8t.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  black,  steel  gray 
and  gray  Flemish  giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks.     No  fancy  prices.    Mike  Dltzel,  936 
Maple,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  


FOR  SALE — Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab   plant   In   California.     Address  T. 
E.  Berry,  Rt.  2,  Box  114,  Inglewood,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Carneaux  pigeons,   real  squab 
raisers,  35  pair.  Palms  Squab  Ranch,  Rt. 
2,  Box  114,  Inglewood,  CaL 


PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS — No  fancy 
prices.    Mrs.  T.  Beechlng,  1678  West  46th 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  * 


BIRDS,  DOGS,  PET  ANIMALS 


DOG  OWNERS  TEXT  BOOK  FREE.  An 
expert  guide  for  dog  owners  on  proper 
training,  feeding  and  care  of  dogs.  Sent 
free  with  3  months  subscription  to  Sports- 
man's Digest.  Send  26  cents  (coin  or 
•tamps)  today.  Sportsman's  Digest,  313 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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27  pounds,  and  tankage  to  make  100 
pounds,  the  whole  being  mixed  with 
skim  milk  and  water,  and  fed  by  means 
of  a  tank  car  which  is  pushed  along  a 
narrow  gauge  track  before  the  pens. 
The  hog  feeding  operations  are  in 
charge  of  Tracy  L.  Curtis.  The  hogs 
are  kept  much  of  the  time  on  alfalfa 
pasture,  especially  the  young  breeding 
stock.  The  market  stuff  gets  corn  and 
tankage.  Once  a  week,  condition  pow- 
ders are  given. 

The  hog  equipment  is  very  complete 
at  Sierra  Vista.  The  farrowing  house 
is  25x100  feet,  of  hollow  tile  construc- 
tion. The  outside  units  have  concrete 
yards,  with  cement  feed  and  water 
troughs.  Back  of  the  sheds  are  large 
exercise  yards  and  concrete  wallows 
in  which  medicated  water  is  kept. 

The  entire  ranch  is  fenced  hog  and 
turkey-tight,  for  turkeys  are  an  im- 
portant product.  From  1500  to  3000 
market  birds  are  produced  each  season, 
the  poultry  equipment  being  unusually 
modern  and  complete. 

The  brooders  are  electrically  heated 
and  equipped  with  automatic  thermo- 
stat control,  with  the  additional  fea- 
ture of  an  automatic  alarm  that  sounds 
a  bell  at  the  residence  in  case  any  unit 
gets  out  of  order. 

The  poultry  department  is  in  charge 
of  R.  N.  Hood,  who  gives  close  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  young 
poults  and  carries  out  a  progressive 
system  of  feeding. 

The  youngsters  get  no  feed  at  all 
until  they  are  36  hours  old,  except  that 
each  is  given  a  black  pepper  ball  the 
day  before  regular  feeding  commences. 
They  are  started  on  hard- boiled  eggs 
and  fo»  the  first  five  days  receive 
nothing  more  than  this,  with  some  curd 
or  clabbered  milk,  finely  ground  oats 
and  grit,  mixed  in  equal  parts  and 
given  in  small  quantities  six  times  a 
day. 

During  the  next  period,  four  feeds 
a  day  of  curds,  oats  and  chopped  green 
onion  tops  are  given,  this  mixture  con- 
sisting of  at  least  one-fourth  onions. 
Then  bone  meal  is  added,  and  after  the 
first  month  has  been  safely  passed,  a 
wet  mash  is  given  morning  and  even- 
ing and  a  scratch  feed  of  cracked 
wheat  at  noon. 

Knowing  that  wild  turkeys  eat  a 
great  deal  of  the  wild  pepper  grass, 
Mr.  Hood  emulates  nature  by  giving 
his   charges  cayenne   pepper,   a  tea- 

LIVESTOCK— GOATS 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE.  Fine  bred 
stock  for  Mohair,  150  Wethers,  300  Does 
will  clear  your  brushy  pasture.  Mohair  sells 
at  good  prices.  Price  low.  Write  or  see 
C.  H.  Greenfield.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 

Fine  stock  for  starting  a  herd.  Ed 
Thomas,  Rodeo,  Cal. 

^RO^ilNG^M^T^RIALS^ 

ROOFING    PAPER,    lsts,    complete,  1-ply, 
31.26;  2-ply,  31.60;  3-ply,  32.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  32.00 

Roof  paint,  special   40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mail  orders. 
ANOELUS   ROOF  PAPER  &   PAINT  CO., 

Inc.,  768  South  San  Pedro  Street. 
Phone  Bdwy.  6401.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LAWNS 

LIPPIA  LAWNS— Endure  heat,  drought, 
neglect,  without  Injury.  A  beautiful  lawn 
In  reach  of  all,  so  small  the  upkeep.  Write 
for  booklet.  Hill-Girt  Nursery.  Martinez, 
California. 


PERSONAL 


There  Is  health,  peace,  Joy  and  prosperity 
In  Messianic  Life  Science.  If  sick  or  in 
trouble  I  will  send  you  a  wonderful  Life 
Science  lesson  free  for  three  days'  study. 
Effle  D.  Brown,  Box  204,  Dunsmulr,  Calif. 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

SAFETY    RAZOR    BLADES  SHARPENED 
SHARP.    Single  edge,  2c;  double  edge,  8c. 
Ever  Sharp  Edge  Company,  81 H  No.  Fair 
Oaks,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE  AND  RATS 


GUINEA  PIGS  for  Bale;  all  colors;  prices 
right.    Also  will  buy.   Write  J.  E.  LOVE, 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


spoonful  at  each  feed  for  each  100 
birds. 

Buttermilk  or  clabbered  skim-milk  is 
kept  before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

The  temperature  and  atmospheric 
conditions  are  regulated  also  in  pro- 
gvessixe  order;  that  is,  the  baby  turks 
are  started  at  a  hover  temperature  of 
about  90  degrees  and  held  practically 
under  the  brooder  by  means  of  a  sec- 
tion of  poultry  netting,  this  being  grad- 
ually enlarged  and  finally  removed  so 
that  when  the  temperature  has  been 
reduced  to  80  or  60  degrees,  each  grade 
or  ige  has  the  run  of  its  hover  room. 

Gradually  the  windows  are  opened, 
according  to  weather  conditions,  and 
as  soon  as  practicable  the  poults  are 
let  outside  in  the  runways,  where  they 
pick  up  bugs  and  green  stuff  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  sunlight.  Great  pains  are 
taken  to  see  that  no  young  turkey  is 
chilled  or  allowed  to  become  wet. 

To  supply  feed  for  all  the  livestock 
(which,  as  now  planned,  again  will  be 
increased)  large  quantities  of  grain  and 
hay  are  produced,  and  this  year  quite 
an  acreage  of  dwarf  rape,  to  be  used  as 
pasture,  has  been  planted.  Some  75 
acres  of  barley  will  be  gro"wn  this  year, 
and  about  40  acres  of  alfalfa.  Melilotus 
Alba  is  planted  for  a  cover  crop,  pas- 
tured until  fall,  and  then  turned  under, 
when  the  field  is  planted  to  barley. 
Melilotus,  barley  and  alfalfa  form  the 
rotation.  The  farming  operations  are 
in  charge  of  G.  L.  Wilkinson. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  men- 
tioned, the  ranch  boasts  two  modern 
and  well  equipped  dwelling  houses,  a 
large  granary,  machine  shop  and  gar- 
age, three  pumping  plants  with  electric 
power,  having  a  total  capacity  of  100 
inches,  a  bunk  house  for  seven  men 
with  a  separate  room  for  each,  and  a 
tank  tower  for  domestic  water  supply. 
The  equipment  of  machinery  is  very 
complete,  including  a  tractor  and  all 
necessary  implements,  a  half- ton 
"speed  wagon"  for  hauling  and  deliv- 
ery, and  the  usual  complement  of 
"flivvers." 

Captain  Kyne,  very  busy  with  his 
literary  work,  so  far  has  found  little 
time  to  spend  at  his  "dream  ranch." 
But  a  nicely-furnished  room  is  main- 
tained always  ready  for  him,  and  when 
he  can  steal  away  from  his  desk  and 
those  who  constantly  besiege  his  office, 
he  motors  to  the  beautiful  upland  val- 
ley, forgetting  for  the  time,  no  doubt, 
the  months  of  trench  life,  danger,  blood 
and  terrible  conflict  that  gave  birth 
to  his  big  idea. — J.  C.  K. 
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(Continued  from  Page  13.) 
farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  fatten 
his  purse.  It  has  been  found  that  win- 
ter lettuce,  planted  in  September  at 
a  time  when  other  crops  do  not  inter- 
fere, tmay  be  harvested  in  December 
to  reach  the  attractive  holiday  mar- 
kets. 

This  crop,  as  well  as  asparagus,  to- 
matoes and  other  vegetables,  promises 
to  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  val- 
ley, now  that  Icing  facilities  and  good 
transportation  are  available. 

As  a  cantaloupe  and  melon  district, 
Palo  Verde  is  said  to  be  without  a  peer. 
The  casaba  reaches  the  Christmas 
trade  and  is  a  big  money  maker.  Dates 
of  certain  varieties  thrive,  and  beans, 
sweet  potatoes  and  even  Irish  potatoes 
are  grown  with  uniform  success.  Pears 
and  figs  are  among  the  tree  fruits 
grown  successfully,  while  strawberries 
and  brush  berries  are  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. 

There  are  many  well-developed  and 
attractive  ranches  throughout  the  val- 
ley. One  of  the  most  profitable  of  these 
is  the  160-acre  place  of  Herman  Hahls 
near  Blythe,  where  a  50-acre  tract  has 
been  planted  to  Thompson's  seedless 
and  Malaga  grapes.  Mr.  Bahls  was 
very  successful  with  cotton  and  grain 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Not  far  from  the  Bahls  ranch  Is  the 
attractive  ncme  of  E.  G.  'Wiemers.  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  success  with 
pomegranates.  From  500  nine-year- 
(Contlnued  on  Pag*  34) 
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Opportunities  in  Chestnut  G 


Third  and  Concluding  Article 


RAFTING  and  budding  both 
succeed  with  the  chestnut. 
The  skilled  grafter  can  get 
good  results  with  the  meth- 
ods used  for  other  trees,  but 
the  novice  must  experiment 
before  he  attains  success. 

  Valuable  information  may 

be  derived  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  700  orrPe- 
can  Culture,  (obtainable  free  from  the 
Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C).  This  bulletin  gives 
in  detail  different  methods  of  grafting 
and  budding  which  can  be  used  for  the 
chestnut  as  well  as  the  pecan. 

VARIOUS  GRAFTING  METHODS 

Whip  grafts  on  small  shoots  or 
stocks  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  or 
slightly  larger,  or  cleft  grafts  on  shoots 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  or 
the  bark  graft  on  larger  growth,  prob- 
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3-Year-Old  Paragon  Tree 

ably  will  give  the  largest  measure  of 
success.  The  bark  graft  on  shoots  of 
from  one-half  inch  to  five  inches  is 
more  successful  for  the  novice,  as  it 
is  very  simple. 

In  any  method  of  grafting  the  chest- 
nut, it  is  essential  that  great  care  be 
used  in  waxing,  and  then  re-waxing 
after  about  two  weeks.  The  wax 
should  cover  the  cuts  made  in  the 
stock  and  scion  and  should  be  applied 
immediately  after  inserting  the  latter. 

The  scion  also  should  be  waxed  for 
its  entire  length,  so  that  the  Job  is 
sealed  from  top  to  bottom;  not  even 


bubbles  should  be  left.  Another  pre- 
caution is  to  cover  the  whole  by  tying 
a  paper  bag  over  the  top. 

PLANTING  THE  TREES 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  be- 
fore planting  is  essential.  ,  Anything 
that  can  be  done  afterwards  will  not 
make  up  for  a  failure  to  observe  this 
rule.  Blasting  may  be  necessary  and 
usually  is  beneficial  If  the  ground  is 
not  too  wet. 

For  orchard  planting,  the  trees  should 
be  placed  at  distances  of  40x40,  50x50 
and  60x60  feet.  On  good  land  the  latter 
distance  Is  preferable.  In  no  case  set 
the  rows  closer  than  60  feet  apart,  but 
the  trees  may  be  25  or  20  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  In  this  event,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  every 
other  tree  after  they  reach  a  certain 
size.  This  latter  plan  is  better  than 
planting  the  entire  orchard  25x25  or 
30x30  and  later  removing  part  of  the 
trees.  N 

A  good  distance  between  the  rows 
provides  for  better  growth,  and  fur- 
thermore, the  inter- planted  tree  may 
be  left  a  number  of  years  longer.  Again, 
the  wide  row  permits  inter-planting  to 
vegetables  or  berries.  In  any  event,  it 
is  a  serious  mistake  to  crowd  chest- 
nut trees. 

METHOD  OF  PLANTING 

After  staking  out  the  ground  in  the 
usual  manner,  dig  holes  2%x2%  feet, 
then  break  down  the  <op  soil  around 
the  rim,  allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole.  Always  use  fine  top 
soil  around  the  roots,  and  firm  the 
soil  well  by  treading. 

Before  planting,  cut  with  a  knife  all 
broken  or  bruised  roots  and  clip  the 
end  of  every  root.  Although  there  is 
no  harm  done  by  firming  the  soil  close^ 
to  the  tree  and  covering  with  loose 
soil,  It  is  better  to  leave  the  entire  top 
six  inches  loose. 

PROTECTION  FROM  SUN 

During  the  first  year  or  two,  chest- 
nut trees  must  be  shaded.  A  good 
method  is  to  protect  the  young  trees 
with  yucca  or  parrafined  paper  protec- 
tors, or  the  trunk  may  be  wrapped,  to 
the  branches,  with  burlap  or  paper, 
care  being  taken  not  to  tie  so  tight 
as  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  sap. 

In  planting  the  chestnut  (or  any 
other  tree)  it  is  well  to  set  no  deeper 
than  the  tree  was  planted  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  to  set  in  the  same  position. 
As  a  rule,  this  can  be  determined  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bark,  the  north 
Bide  being' greener  than  the  south  side. 


Less  loss  from  sun- 
burn will  result  if 
the  southern  aide, 
hardened  by  expos- 
ure, again  is  placed 
to  the  south. 

After  planting,  cut 
back  the  (top  to 
about  four  and  a  half 
feet  if  the  tree  is 
a  straight  whip,  but 


A  Mature  French  Chestnut — Matron  Combale  Variety 


if  it  is  branched  at  about  this  height, 
shorten  the  branches  down  to  within 
two  or  three  buds  from  the  trunk.  A 
small  tree,  under  three  feet,  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  three  or  four  buds 
from  the  ground,  the  strongest  shoot 
being  allowed  to  grow  to  form  the 
trunk  and  being  headed  the  following 
season. 

Staking  the  young  trees  is  desirable, 
but  not  usually  necessary. 

IRRIGATION 

\ 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  trees, 
the  chestnut  will  produce  without  irri- 
gation, but  a  larger  tree  and  conse- 
quently a  larger  yield,  will  result  if 
water  is  applied. 

While  the  tree  is  young,  regular  irri- 
gation is  very  desirable,  but  if  water  is 
unavailable,  the  young  tree  may  be 
brought  into  bearing  without  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  unirrigated  orch- 
ard, greater  care  in  preparation  and 
planting  is  necessary,  as  well  as  more 
attention  to  cultivation. 

FREQUENCY  OF  IRRIGATION 

Unless  inter-crops  are  grown.  Irriga- 
tion may  be  limited  to  one  application 
i  month  during  the  growing  season, 
after  the  trees  are  in  bearing.  But 
young  trees,  before  the  bearing  age, 
usually  require  water  twice  a  month. 
It  is  essential  that  the  water  penetrate 
well  into  the  sub-soil. 

With  a  long  iron  rod  or  a  soil  auger 
the  irrigator  can  test  the  penetration 
and  gauge  the  application  of  water  ac- 
cordingly. 

Light  irrigation  induces  shallow 
rooting,  which  is  very  undesirable. 

Do  not  continue  irrigation  too  late 
in  the  growing  season  as  it  is  likely 
to  make  the  nuts  crack  open  and  over- 
develop them.  Cracked  nuts  soon 
spoil  and  mold. 

Cultivation  must  he  thorough  so  that 
free  growth  is  promoted.  After  ma- 
turity, cultivation  need  not  be  so  In- 
tensive. 

Old  trees,  even  when  given  less  care, 


seem  to  bear  heavily.  Ifc 
Nevada  City  trees  that  have 
had  no  care  fur  years  each 
year  bear  heavy  crops  OK 
marketable  nuts. 

During  the  first  few  yean 
it  is  advisable  to  hoe  around 
the  tree  by  hand,  but  after 
the  tree  is  well  establishes 
annual  plowing,  or  on  light 
soils,  a  good  discing  in  the  I 
spring,  with  cultivation  after  I 
each  irrigation,  will  be  suf-  I 
ficlent.  I 
While  the  planting  of  an-  I 
nual    cover    crops    Is    not  I 
necessary,     if    practiced.    It  I 
should  be  started   the  flret  I 
year  so  as  to  build  up  a  rich  I 
soil  for  the  future.  I 

PRUNING 

At  the   end  of   the   first  I 

year,     pruning     should     be  I 
commenced  with  the  idea  of  | 
training    the    young  tree. 
Only  three  or  four  shoot%  i 
well     branched     about     the  I 
stem,  should  be  allowed  rM| 
grow  to  form  the  main  BCaj| 
fold  limbs.   Once  these 
branched    to    the  owne 
satisfaction,  the  only  pr 
ing  needed  is  to  keep  do 
limbs  out  and  keep  the  he 
open.  It  is  absolutely  nec 
sary   if  one   is  to  harve 
large   crops  of  large  nujH 
This  does  not  mean  that  the 
center  must  be  pruned  fl 
goblet  shape,  like  a  r  ear  or  apple  tree. 
Simply  let  the  tree  develop  naturally, 
but  do  not  let  it  become  bushy. 

If  grafted  trees  show  a  tendency  to 
bear  heavily  while  young,  the  burr* 
should  be  thinned  out  so  that  very  few 
are  left;  otherwise  the  tree  will  grow 
out  of  shape  and  be  retarded  In  %U 
development. 

HARVESTING 

Allow   the  burrs    to   mature    thor-  I 
oughly,  and  fall  of  their  own  weight  I 
Some  varieties  stick  so  that  shaking  or  I 
jarring  the  limbs  must  be  resorted  to.  I 
On  other  varieties  the  burrs  will  open  I 
so  that  the  nuts  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
Burrs   which   fall  and   do   not  open, 
easily  can  be  made  to  "shed"  their 
nuts  by  pressure  of  the  feet  or  by 
striking  with  a  small  wooden  mallet 

Some  use  heavy  leather  gloves  and 
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twist  them  out  by  hand.  A  short 
■tick,  turned  up  on  end  like  a  hockey 
stick,  is  very  helpful. 

The  nuts  should  be  picked  up  every 
morning  and  stored  in  sacks,  if  they 
are  to  be  shipped  at  once.  If  they  are 
to  be  kept  for  a  while,  they  should  be 
thrown  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  a 
shed,  to  sweat.  The  pile  should  be 
stirred  twice  a  day  for  two  days;  then 
the  nuts  may  be  sacked. 

Always  store  chestnuts  so  that  air 
can  circulate  freely.  Never  pile  sacks 
one  on  top  of  another  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  they  will  heat  and  mola. 
If  lack  of  space  necessitates  stacking, 
place  sticks  between  the  sacks  to  give 
ventilation,  and  do  not  pile  too  deep. 

In  gathering'the*  nuts,  have  two  pails 
— one  for  first  grade,  perfect  nuts,  and 
the  other  for  culls  and  second  size. 
Even  the  use  of  three  palls  may  be  ad- 
visable, for  firsts,  seconds  and  culls. 
Seconds  and  culls  mixed  with  firsts 
bring  down  the  price.  Nuts  of  large 
size  with  split  skins  should  be  placed 
with  the  culls  as  they  mould  easily. 

IS  CROSS-POLLINATION 
NECESSARY? 

Chestnuts  at  first  bearing,  develop 
a  great  many  burrs  containing  only  a 
tew  nuts.  This  has  been  erroneously 
Cited  as  due  to  the  lack  of  cross-pollin- 
ation, and  has  been  said  to  Indicate 
that  the  chestnut  will  not  bear  when 
planted  by  itself. 

With  seedlings  and  grafted  trees,  a 
mixture  of  varieties  will  give  better 
results,  but  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
burrs  develop  nuts  really  is  a  provision 
of  nature,  for  if  all  the  burrs  were 
filled,  the  tree  could  not  stand  the 
weight,  nor  develop  the  nuts  to  a  mar- 
ketable size. 

UNLIKE  OTHER  TREES 

It  is  a  well-known  fact'  that  all  of 
our  cultivated  trees  do  not  develop 
every  blossom  into  fruit.  The  peach 
aa^J  plums  set  so  many  that  a  great 
expense  Is  involved  in  thinning  to  get 
fruit  of  market  size.  Pears  and  apples 
shed  the  un-pollinated  blossoms  soon 
after  blossoming,  but  the  chestnut 
holds  every  burr  whether  empty  or 
full,  until  harvest  time.  Mature  trees 
yielding  from  100  to  300  pounds  of  nuts 
will  have  a  great  many  empty  burrs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS 

Here  are  a  few  brief  hints  and  ran- 
dom notes  concerning  chestnuts: 

Always  ship  in  double  sacks,  as 
every  trainman  or  handler  seems  to 
feel  that  something  gives  him  the  right 
to  sample  them.  Observation  of  the 
double-sack  rule  will  save  the  shipper 
much  loss  and  trouble. 

Following  is  a  method  of  preservation 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  nuts  in  a 
bright,  plump  condition  through  the 
winter  months  for  home  use:  Place 
the  nuts  in  five-gallon  oil  cans  or  tight 
boxes  and  cover  with  two  or  three 
grain  sacks.  Dump  out  once  a  week 
and  allow  them  to  air  for  a  half  hour 
or  more,  keeping  in  cool  shade  or  dry 
cellar. 

A  pest  of  the  Eastern  States  is  a 
small  worm  which  is  the  larvae  of  the 
chestnut  weevil.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
pest  never  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  Coast.  In  order  to  prevent  its 
Introduction,  Native  American  Sweet 
chestnuts  or  any  others  produced  in  the 
Eastern  States  should  not  be  brought 
Into  California. 

Cull  chestnuts  can  be  used  safely  for 
fattening  poultry  and  hogs.  Cattle  also 
will  eat  them.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  young  trees  from  stock  if 
you  wish  to  save  the  crop  during  the 
harvest  season! 
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By  E.  M.  Gore 

THE  enormous  Increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Valencia  oranges  dur- 
ing the  comparatively  brief 
period  since  their  introduction  into 
California,  is  amazing. 

In  Orange  county,  Valencias  prac- 
tically have  supplanted  Navels  as 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  forth- 
coming Valencia  Orange  Show  to  be 
held  in  Anaheim,  May  23rd  to  30th. 

The  southern  county  has  proved  ex- 
ceptionally well  suited  to  Valencia 
production  and  aa  a  result,  the  bulk 


of  the  crop  now  is  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict. Of  the  total  shipments  of  citrus 
fruit  from  Orange  county  in  1921,  more 
than  three-fourths,  valued  at  nearly 
$16,000,000,  consisted  of  Valencias. 
Scarcely  20  years  ago  Navels  com-- 
prised  the  principal  cdtrus  crop  of 
Orange  county,  while  last  year  their 
valuation  was  not  more  than  1-20  that 
of  the  newer  variety. 

REASON  FOR  POPULARITY 

Among  the  various  reasons  for  the 
advance  of  Valencia  culture"  are  the 
following: 

Valencias  do  not  ripen  in  Orange 
county  until  late  in  the  spring.  The 
heaviest  shipments  are  made  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  during 
May  and  June.  At  this*  season,  more- 
over, the  Navel  crop  practically  is  out 
of  season.  The  Valencias,  therefore, 
serve  to  bridge  the  gap,  giving  Cali- 
fornia a  continuous  citrus  season. 
Vajenclas  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
East  during  the  summer. 

Another  advantage  is  that  Valencias 
as  a  rule  an*  not  affected  by  the  win- 
ter frosts,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  commence  to  blossom  and  put 
on  fruit  until  late  in  the  season. 


The  leading  Valencia  district  of 
Orange  county  last  year  was  the  Ana- 
heim region,  which  contributed  1,171,- 
429  boxes  of  the  total  of  4,965,088.  The 
official  report  of  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  shows  that  nearly 
8000  acres  is  devoted  to  citrus  culture 
in  Orange  county. 

"TELLING  THE  WORLD" 

During  the  spring  of  1921,  the  Val- 
encia growers,  realizing  the  propor- 
tions reached  by  their  industry,  sought 
some  means  of  heralding  their  achieve- 
ments to  the  world.  The  result  was 
the  first  annual  Valencia  show  held  at 
Anaheim  last  May  in  which  all  of  the 
municipalities,  civic  and  distributing 
concerns,  and  many  important  grow- 
ers took  part. 

Enthused  by  the  success  of  their  first 
venture,.  Orange  county  boosters  imme- 
diately laid  plans  for  a  greater,  finer 
and  more  beautiful  exposition  than  the 
first,  and  committees  have  been  busy 
during  the  past  year  preparing  for  the 
coming  show. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  idea 
is  the  comparison  of  exhibit  space,  the 


first  show  having  been  housed  in  one 
tent.  This  year's  gigantic  exposition, 
however,  will  be  covered  with  three 
huge  tents,  each  more  than  a  city  block 
In  length,  and  will  be  held  In  Anaheim's 
beautiful  new  20-acre  city  park.  Early 
reservations  of  space  exceed  all  ex- 
pectations, officials  declare. 

Many  striking  exhibits  are  planned, 
including  different  styles  of  architec- 
ture and  color  schemes.  A  coating  of 
Valencia  oranges  will  cover  each 
display. 

THE  RACK  EXHIBITS 

The  rack  exhibits  will  include  the 
finest  specimens  of  Valencia  oranges 
grown  In  the  world,  the  growers  striv- 
ing to  win  laurels  for  fruit,  not  only 
because  of  the  rich  prizes  offered,  but 
also  because  of  the  prestige  attached 
to  success  at  this  great  show. 

An  automobile  show,  complete  in 
every  detail,  will  be  a  feature. 

Anaheim,  the  scene  of  the  show,  is 
situated  on  the  State  Highway  to  San 
Diego  and  is  reached  readily  by  motor 
car,  bus  or  the  Santa  Fe  railroad. 
Remember  the  date,  May  23-30.  


Some  Practical  Notions  About 
Buying  Farm  Machines 


THE  growing  season  is  well  under  way,  six 
million  farmers  are  out  in  the  open,  remolding 
the  great  fertile  world,  and  you  are  probably 
confining  your  attentions  to  the  fields  out  of  which 
your  own  profit  must  come. 

Ahead  of  you  is  a  summer  of  activity,  and  your  plans 
will  have  much  to  do  with  farm  machines.  This  summer 
you  may  invest  in  a  number  of  such  items  of  practical 
equipment  as  are  listed  at  the  right.  You  will  be  deciding 
what  machines  will  increase  your  production,  save  you 
the  most,  and  cost  you  least  in  the  long  run.  Each  purchase 
will  lay  a  bit  of  the  foundation  for  coming  seasons. 

Each  new  machine  must  be  a  good,  reliable  worker  and 
moneymaker  for  you  during  ye#rs  to  come.  It  has  been 
proved  many  times  that  one  defective,  inefficient  machine 
may  in  one  season  tear  down  the  profits  built  up  by  good 
tools  and  hard  labor.  Your  choice  in  each  case  is  no  light 
matter  for  there  are  wide  variations  in  value. 

It  is  not  for  selfish  reasons  alone  that  we  ask  you  to 
consult  with  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  filling  your 
farm  equipment  needs.  The  plainest  sort  of  common  sense, 
a  long  unbroken  record  of  accomplishment,  the  ripe  judg- 
ment of  millions  of  good  farmers — all  considerations  point 
to  the  same  advice: 


Rely  on  the  good  design  and  quality  construc- 
tion of  the  equipment  in  the  McCor  mick-Deerin j 
Line.  Invest  in  Titan  and  International  tractor 
power  to  work  smoothly  with  McCormick-Deering 
belt  and  drawbar  machines.  Count  on  the  full 
stocks,  the  ready  service,  the  help  and  advice  of 
our  dealers.  The  McCormick-Deering  Dealers  are 
in  business  for  your  trade,  but  they  are  also  work- 
ing to  gain  your  good  will  and  confidence  in  the 
years  to  come. 


These 
M  cCormick  -  Deering 

Products  are  in  Demand 
in  Summer  and  Fall: 

Tractors 
Titan 

International  8-16 
International  15-30 

Grain  Binders 
Push  Binders 
Headers 

Harvester  -Threshers 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay  Presses 

Corn  Binders 

Corn  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Shelters  . 

Grain  Drills 

Plows 

Tillage  Implements 
Cane  Mills 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Engines 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Motor  Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 

McCormick  •  Deering 

Dealers  Offer  You 
Reliable  Tractors  and 
the  Best-known,  Most- 
complete  Line  of  Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 
in  the  World. 


International  Harvester  Company 

CHICAGO  °LS^2LCA  USA 

92  Branch  Homes  and  15.000  Dealers  In  the  United  States 
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Bean 
Turbine 


it 


These  pump*  nmturo  maximum 

llcliv  CI  y  i>l  W  .111  I  .11  lllglu»l  fill. 

clcnclca,  nguliMt  varyin||  head*. 
They  nrc  made  In  very  small 
■lie*  to  lit  ynur  limnetic  well 
and  deliver  from  100  to  INOgul- 
lonit  per  minute  Made  alao  to 
deliver  up  to  .1S00  gallons  per 
minute. 

Careful. high  gr.ulc  engineering 
•kill  nnd  workmannhlp  is  cm* 
ployed  throughout. 

Srnd  coupon  loi  i  atalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


BKAN  SPRAY  I'l'MI'i  O. 

i  111   W.  Julian  St iwt.  San  Joao,  Cat, 
I'll  i     .  n. I  v.  ii  iii  w  |hhbi<  caulna,  to  my  sJdfraa. 


Name  

AJdiv.. 


"DURO" 
Water  Systems 

The  ull-round  wutor  system  for 
household  use.  Supplies  the 
home,  pounds,  stivk,  etc,  and 
affords  lire  protection.  Strong, 
simple,  quiet  -  running,  entirely 
uutomatic  in  operation.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINl  l  RING  BC  SUPPLY  CO. 
69  tVemont  8t„  4*0  Third,  Dap.1  D. 
Sun  Francisco  Lo»  Angeles 


Poison  Barley 

Strictly  gpvernnvnt  loniml.i  guar- 
anteed under  tin*  Ortmo  label. 

100  lbs.  $10.00 

Older  (torn  your  dealer  ot  direct 
from  us. 


Writ*  for  Ortlu>  lliviil 


CALIfURNIA|Sn 

(■WIII'Comp, 


A.U.  .  ■  .  tVpt.  E 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 

"VXs! 


Wmm  SD&(6®ip  to  BlaDialkdsil 


A MOW  I  ilea  In  wool  marketing  haa 
been  tried  tint  l>y  American  wool 
growers.  In  I'.'-ll  III"'  Sliile  I 'i  i' ii  Inn  nl 
of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina  ap- 
proached the  I'halhlllll  Manufacturing 
I'ompiun  nl  Winston  S. ili  in.  N.  C,  mil' 
of  tilt*  liii.  i  wool  blanket  manufac- 
turers In  the  United  Stale*. 

Thla  mill  agreed  to  work  farmers' 
wool  Into  hhitiketa,  simply  charging  a 
net  ainotint  In  ciihIi  for  umkliiK  "l>  ,lM 
many  pounds  of  wool  Into  ho  many 
blanket*.  At  flint  tho  work  waa  begun 
In  a  vary  amall  way. 

A  few  aheop  ownora  Mont  In  wool  and 
giiulunlb  the  plan  grew  until  Its  scope 
Ima  extended  over  tin'  entire  United 
Statea. 

It  la  a  known  fact  that  hlanketM  are 
:i  more  sanitary  ami  convenient  form 
,.r  heil   clothing    than  tin.  cumbersome 

quilts  atlll  In  general  uae. 

Wool  hlanketM  give  warmth  without 
weight,  mi'l  nre  eaally  washed.  Heavy 
ipillta  and  comforts  cannot  ho  washed 
In  a  practical  way.  tlood  wool  blanket* 
aio  nature's  own  coveting.  If  they 
.ii  made  i  Igltt.  out  of  n  good  unallty 
of  wool,  and  eonlaln  faat  eolora,  they 


ahould  laat  a  life-time.  They  come  In 
many  different  eolora  and  patterna  and 
are  made  to  fit  any  dealred  color 
aeheme. 

So  Niteeeaaftll  has  been  tho  original 
plan  that  the  National  Wool  Grow  era' 
Aaaoclatlon,  aa  well  aa  State  ussoclu- 
I  inn  ..  KiikI  and  \\  cut.  have  encouraged 
the  inembera  to  do  llkewtae.   In  fact, 

mi         nianiifncl  in  ii  h  now  make  all-wool 

milta  from  tho  virgin  wool  anpplled  by 
growera. 

Tho  Chatham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Wlnaton-Salom.  N.  C,  have  a 
capacity  of  from  eight  to  ten  thouaaad 
palra  of  blanketa  per  week,  and  a-  large 
part  of  tlila  production  la  now  going 
direct  to  the  farmer.  . 

Several  State  Agricultural  I'opart- 
menta,  like  Maryland,  are  pooling  the 
wool  ami  Mending  It  In  to  the  mill, 
where  It  In  turned  Into  blanketa, 

The  farnu'iN  then  take  iim  many  aa 
they  wlali  and  aell  tho  balance  through 
their  Slate  1  lepa it ment.  TIiIm  IniMlneaa 
hiiM  IncreiiMed  mainly  by  the  wool  grow- 
er allowing  the  blanketa  to  hla  frlenda 
or  telling  them  of  the  plan,  and  they 
In  turn  write  to  the  mill  for  a  booklet 
of  Information. 


liiitiiiiiiiuiiiiiiioiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii  iiimiiiiiiiniiiiffl  wiiimii'iimmiiiiiiiiinimiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiitiiiiirJi 


i  in  '  ii. illinium  ii  mi  iinri.n  iMimuui  n 


Bert  Kay 


Polo  Verde  V. 


(CiMilliiued  from  1'ag*  II) 

IiIm  hetiM  lay  two  egga  for  each  one 
they  had  laid  before,  lie  Hold  out  all 
hlM  old  Mtnck  In  March  and  bought 
from  one  ol  the  hatchorlea  here  whoae 
Hlo.  U  wiih  far  In  advance  of  that  which 
he  had  been  feeding,  only  to  average 
100  egga  or  ao  a  year.  The  lot  he 
bought  hna  a  trap-neat  record  from 
blrda  that  have  laid  more  than  200 
,  ,.i  |  i  r  j  rat  on  the  Hide  of  both  dam 
and  aire.  What  sensible  potiltryman 
wants  to  raise  blrda  of  a  amall- yield- 
ing record  when  ho  can  feed  tho  other 
atock  for  the  aame  money  and  get  al- 
most  double  the  returns  ' 


A  Correction 

A TV  IMURAIMUCAI,  error  occurred 
In  the  advertlaemont  of  the  Oenor 
Caw  Company,  publlahed  In  the  April 
number  of  Ulti'llARl)  and  IWItM. 
_/ln  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Government 
Bulletin,  the  number  ahould  have  been 
instead  of  .'iS,.  Subaerlbera  desiring 
thla  bulletin  of  Information  about 
guinea  pigs  should  address  the  IMvl- 
alon  of  ruhlleatlons,  V.  S  Popartment 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 


Dusting  of  Trees,  Vines,  Etc. 
Bleaching,  Etc.  . 

-  -       ANCHOR     BRAND     g  F  I»- 

■BJB^bM  IJMKO  VKI.YKT  KI.OWEKH 
OK  Ml  rill  II.  alao  KAtll.K 
lll(\M>  ami  Kl.Kl'H  1>K 
sol  I  It K,  parked  In  doubl* 
aacka,  are  tha  FI.l'FTlEST 
and  rt'RKST  aulphura  that 
money  ran  buy. 

The  fine  light  SNOWKI.AKK- 
I.1KK  parurle*  float  to  ererr 
aurfnea  and  crevice  of  Ilia 
plan! . 

1K>  not  adulters!*  thrae  aul- 
phura with  any  Inert  uintrrlal  aurli  aa  lltne 
or  Kaolin,  etc.  Coating  the  aulphur  par- 
ticle, with  an  In. -il  in.i.i.il  l  l.l  \l  si- 
ll..   II  him,  ACTION   by  the  aun'a 

no  a, 

Neud  for  Circulars  A.  R  and  10  about  our 
"Toro"  llrnml  Vrarl.  iiltnral  Cotupouml  and 
i  i.i.  i  "  I  lie  I  i  ni  i.  About  Sublimed  Sul- 
phur," nl-,'  pries  Hat. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co., 

Oil  California  St.  Hon  Frunrlaco.  Cal. 

ADMIRAL  PRESSES 


Motor  or  Belt  Presses 
Horse  Presses 

Saa,  br  write 

California  Implement  Co., 

122  No.  Lot  Angelea  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


make  land  Millies  In 
cultural  dlatrlet 

To  the  Investor 
who  wanta  to  get 
the  experienced  f 


a  atrlctly  i 


ugrl. 


to  tha  young  mag 
head  rapidly;  orE 
iner  who  dealrea  to 

capitalize  hla  knowledge  and  make  fl 
money  work  for  him.  Palo  Verde  oiW 
not  fall  to  have  an  Irreat'allhlo  a  Urea. 

tlon. 

An  Interest  lint  feature  of  (be  lowtf 
end  of  the  Will,  y   Is  a  largo  body  ( 
'  1  •-••>.    clear    v  .,).  i    know  n    locally  gg 
The  It,  a.  h  "     II   Is  laid  r,  ,.t   wide  nl  II. 

broadest  point,  more  than  10  mile 
and  10  to  20  feet  In  depth. 

The  at  ream  la  aald  to  be  well  ate 
with  fish  and  naturally  thla  bod) 
water  la  quite  a  reaort  for  the  pa 
of  Palo  Verde  and  neighboring 
munltlea.     It   la   formed   by  aprln 
welling  up  through  the  gravel. 

"The  Reach"  eommencea  only  a  at 
distance  below  Rlplev  and  extei 
southward.  Its  ahorea  being  hea« 
wooded  with  natural  vegetation. 

Needleas  to  siy,  the  past  two  ■ 

,1"v''  "I  I1   the   'arid   test":  now 

storm  haa  been  weathered  ar 
Verde,  like  other  parts  of  Ca! 
Is  "coming  back"  very  rspldly; 
ha  *  '  conic  hack"  already. 

While  runners  of  the  Ku.it  'ind  ml 
weat  atlll  are  wondering  Just 
struck  ihcni.  those  of  Palo  Verde  Vi 
lay  have  regained  their  bearing* 
resumed,  v.  lih  head*  high,  their  „  . 
wind  march  to  permanent  prosperity. 


(Ciinlliiiir.l    From   I'uae  :il) 
old  trees,  Mr.  Wtcmera  haa  realized  16 
tona,  for  which  he  received  $90  a  Ion 
f.  o.  h.  shipping  point. 

He  la  netting  out  a  larger  aereago  to 
pomegranates,  pointing  out  that  they 
are  easy  to  harvest  and  Involve  little 
expense  In  production.  Mr.  Wlemors 
alao  la  growing  grapes,  authorities  hav- 
ing predicted  that  some  of  hla  vlnea 
would  produce  26  to  SO  pounds  each  at 
Hi  months  from  planting  aa  cuttings. 

On*  man  came  to  Palo  Verde  In  1913 
with  a  large  family  and  no  other  re- 
sourooa.  The  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren secured  work  n s  cotton  pickers 
mid    s.o  .-.I    inone ,    >  nough    to  buy 

acres  "on  a  shoe  atring."  The  follow- 
ing year  thoy  woiu  able  to  buy  another 
SO  acres  and  this  man  low  owns  200 
acres  e'ear.  with  valuable  linprove- 
mentj,  and  Is  said  to  have  loaned  oon- 
alderable  money  during  the  period  of 
high  prices. 

Another  man  came  In  1917  aa  a 
renter.  lYom  his  first  year's  crop  he 
realised  enough  to  make  a  payment  on 
nn  80 -acre  ranch.  The  following  year 
he  bought  40  acres,  and  now  owns  120 
acres,  which  not  only  la  highly  de- 
veloped.  but  also  Improved  with  a  mod- 
ern residence  and  other  fine  buildings. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  resulta 
secured  l'\  hard  working,  intelligent 
pco|  le  w  ho  have  settled  tills  fertile 
valley.  In  fact,  the  vlaltor  la  impressed 
by  the  community  spirit,  refinement, 
progreeaiveneas  and  contentment  of 
the  fine  "folk*"  of  Palo  Verde.  Many 
other  attractive  and  aucceaaful  ranches 
might  be  deacrlbed  were  apace  avail- 
able. 

School  facilities  are  excellent.  The 
town  of  Rlythe  la  a  progressive  modern 
little  city,  with  every  facility  for  com- 
fort. Ripley,  southern  terminus  of  the 
railroad  with  Its  $126,000  hotel  and  rich 
Niirroundlng  country,  promises  to  be- 
come a  bustling  little  metropolis,  while 
Inland  towns  appear  to  havo  a  rosy 
future,  Including  Rannel*.  Fertllla, 
Neighbours  and  Palo  Verde. 

The  Blyth*  Herald,  publlahed  by 
Henderson  &  Wataon,  la  conaldered  one 
of  the  llvleat  and  beat  managed  newa- 
papera  In  the  aouthweat.  and  haa  taken 
a  prominent  part  In  the  development  of 
the  dlatrlot. 

All  In  all.  Palo  Verde  Valley  aeema 
to  represent  simply  another  way  ot 
.spelling  "OPPORTUNITY,"  for  here, 
Indeed,  at  present  attractive  land  val- 
ues, a  dollar  maybe  planted,  practically 
with  aaaurance  that  It  will  grow  and 
Increase.  Good,  virgin  land  with  per- 
petual gravity  water  right  atlll  may  be 
had  at  1100  an  aero,  while  aonie  Im- 
proved land  In  cultivation  la  available 
at  $200  an  acre  or  leaa. 

Who  can  contradict  the  atatement  of 
one  farmer  who  la  planting  grapea, 
that  one  or  two  year*'  yield  will  make 
hla  $100  land  worth  $600?  Production 

and  return  on  '.he  Investment  ar*  what 


Depends  on  Meaning 

"Well,  my  boy,  do  you  like  to  go  to 

school  T" 

"Ye*.  goln'  to  school  and  comln'  fr 
school  are  all  right,  but  It'i 
long  time  between!" 


omln'  from 

..... 


The  "Green"  Hand 

Ills  Nlba  "1  aay.  the  engine  wogft 
start,  no  matter  how  much  1  prime  Up) 
carburetor." 

The  ItoHH— "How  did  you  prime  ltt* 
Hla  Nlba — "Why.  the  aame  aa  tha 
pump,  of  courael  I  poured  water  In  ItS 


HERE  IS  THE 
OPPORTUNITY 
OF  YOUR  LIFE! 


A  amall  farm  in  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  in  Southern 
California. 

Where  10  to  20  acres  will 

provide  an  income  for  life. 

We  are  handling  railroad 
lands  and  can  offer  lowest 

prices  and  easy  terms. 


Wrife  for  f older  and  map. 


LAND  DEPARTMENT, 

1110  Chapman  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Send  me  information  about  op- 
portunities in  tha  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley, California. 


YouNeedaFarminCanada 

If  you  are  to  secure  that  independence,  success  and  pros- 
perity which  has  been  the  reward  of  thousands  of  American 
farmers  who  have  preceded  you. 

•I  These  farmers  knew  of  the  rich 

tracts  of  Canadian  Pacific  agricultural  land  for 
sale  in  Western  Canada  at  low  prices — open  prairie, 
partially  wooded  or  park  lands — all  virgin,  fer- 
tile and  productive.  They  knew  they  could  not 
obtain  such  lands  elsewhere  at  such  prices — at 
an  average  of  $18  per  acre. 

<I  They  knew  that  Western  Canada 

has  carried  away,  year  by  year,  first  international 
honors  for  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  livestock. 

<I  They  knew  of  the  success  that 

had  been  won  by  farmers  from  their  own  state 
who  had  preceded  them.  They  knew  that  Canadian 
farm  values  are  steadily  increasing  and  that  each 
year  they  delayed  they  would  have  to  pay  more 
to  purchase  desirable  farms. 

•J  They  wanted  larger  holdings  for 

their  growing  families.  They  knew  they  could  se- 
cure sufficient  land  upon  terms  unobtainable  else- 
where—20  YEARS  TO  PAY. 

•J  As  a  result,  16,000  American  far- 
mers took  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  moved 
to  Western  Canada  last  year. 

1$  In  Canada  the  government  and 

the  railroads  help  the  farmer  in  every  possible 
way.  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Taxes  are 
moderate ;  laws  are  just ;  transportation  facilities 
and  markets  are  excellent.  Language,  social  cus- 
toms, religion,  money  and  other  conditions  are  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States. 


Thousands  of 
American  farmara 
have  made  pros- 
perous homes  in 
Canada.  There  will 
be  more  this  year. 
Can  you  afford  not 
to  follow  them  ? 


Investigate  these  facts  for  yourself  and  let  us 
fill  your  need.  Write  today  for  information  to 

M.E.THORNTON,  Superintendent  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  Street,  E.  CALGARY,  ALBERTA 


Handbag  Only  90c 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 


Size  closed, 
9x9  in. 

Size  opened, 
10x16  in. 


Made  of  finest  quality  wa- 
terproof leatherette.  Designed 
to  protect  its  contents  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Convenient 
for  the  busy  shopper  who  does 
not  care  to  burden  her  arms 
with  many  small  parcels. 

It  is  stylish  in  appearance 
and  is  right  in  style  at  the 
present  moment. 

It  retails  at  $2.00 

This  bag  is  a  wonder.    It  is 
a   combination   of  hand-bag 
with  change   purse  attached 
and  opens   into   a  Universal 
Shopping  Bag.    It  can  be  used 
in  the  following  ways: 
Hand  Bag 
Shopping  Bag 
Sewing  Bag 
Week-End  Bag 
Music  Carrier 
Change  Purse 
School  Bag 
Swimming  Bag 
Automobile  Bag 
Baby  Clothes  Bag,  etc. 


90c  Postpaid  Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Box  136,  Care  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

1111  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  the  Handbag  described  above  for  which  I  enclose  SO  cents. 


Name   

R.  P.  D. 


Box. 


Post  Office    State. 


Work — Food  Time 

Men  now  need  foods  that  energize! 

NOW'S  the  season  when  men  need  energy  to  withstand  the  hard 
work  of  the  long  farm  day.  And  work-foods — foods  that 
provide  this  energy — should  be  the  rule  at  all  farm  tables.  For 
food  is  the  body's  fuel.  Work  burns  it  up  and  it  must  be  renewed 
in  full  each  day. 

Raisin  pie  is  the  great  American  energy-dessert. 

Raisins  furnish  1560  calories  (a  unit  of  food 
value  measurement)  of  energizing  nutriment  per 
pound — more  energy  than  eggs,  milk,  potatoes 
and  most  meats  supply. 

So  a  luscious  raisin  pie  is  ideal  at  this  time. 
Also  rich  in  food-iron — good  for  the  blood. 

Digestible  because  the  raisin's  pure  fruit-sugar 
is  in  practically  predigested  form. 

Men  feel  the  refreshment  from  it  almost  im- 
mediately after  eating.  They'll  thank  you  for  a 
pie  like  this. 

Try  making  one  according  to  the  recipe 
printed  here,  using  your  own  delicious  crust.  The 
juice  forms  a  luscious  sauce.  It  makes  a  perfect 
pie. 


A  great  morning  fruit  dish  Is 
stewed  raisins  served  with  cream. 
Rich  in  energy  and  iron.  A  fine 
laxative  effect. 

Raisin  Pie 


2  cups  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  1V4 
cups  boiling  water,  %  cup  sugar, 
2  tablespoonfuls  cornstarch,  2 
tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice,  1 
tablespoonful  grated  lemon  rind, 
juice  of  1  orange,  1  tablespoon- 
ful grated  orange  rind,  1  cup 
chopped  walnuts. 

Cook  raisins  in  boiling  water 
for  5  minutes,  pour  In  sugar 
and  cornstarch  which  have  been 
mixed.  Cook  until  thick,  remove 
from  fire  and  add  other  ingre- 
dients. Bake  between  two  crusts. 
Walnuts  m"ay  be  omitted  if  de- 
sired. 

All  measurements  for  this 
recipe  are  level. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Always    ask    for  Sun-Maid 

Raisins,  produced  from  Califor- 
nia's choicest  table  grapes. 

Tender,  thin-skinned,  juicy — 
the  finest  raisins  grown. 

Prepared  and  packaged  in  a 
great  modern  glass-walled  plant 
In  a  famous  California  valley, 
they  com©  to  you  immaculate, 
wholesome   and    always  good. 

Raisins  are  30  per  cent  cheap- 
er than  formerly — see  that  you 
get  plenty  in  your  foods. 


Seeded,  blue  package  (seeds 
re  moved ) ,  best  for  pie  and 
bread ;  Seedless,  red  package 
(grown  without  seeds),  best  for 
stewing;  Clusters  (on  the  stem). 
A   delicious   quick  dessert. 

Your  grocer  has  them.  Ask 
for  tho  Sun-Maid  brand. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  book  of 
more  than  100  tested  recipes  for 
nutritious   raisin  foods. 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 
Membership  13,000 

Dept.  B-705,  Fresno.  California 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers, 
Dept.  B-705,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Sun- 
Maid  Recipes." 


Street   

'  City    State. 


Blue  Package  (seeded)  best 
for  pie  and  bread. 


90  EGGS 
120  EGGS 


AND  THE  HEN  IS  JUST  PAYING  HERTKEEP" 
AND  THE  HEN  IS  JUST  PAYING  A  PROFIT- 


butwhy 
stop  with 


Authorities  estimate  it  takes  90  eggs  a 
year  to  cover  the  "keep"  of  a  commercial 
hen — and  120  eggs  to  make  just  nrofit. 
But — there's  the  rub !  How  are  you  going 
to  get  the  extra  eggs— the  eggs  that  make 
the  big  bank-book  difference  between  just 
^.  profit  and  a  just  profit? 

The  average  hen  under  natural  range 
Conditions  will  produce  only  about  75  eggs 
a  year.  Yet  proper feeding  and  care  have  de- 
veloped commercial  flocks  that  average  120 
to  150  eggs  a  year  per  hen.  Some  flocks 
will  range  even  higher. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  feed  and  care.  The 
feed  must  be  clean,  tasty,  varied.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  egg  are  derived  from  many 
sources.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  variety 
of  feed  ingredients  the  better.  Surelay 
contains  a  dozen  tested  ingredients  bal- 
anced and  blended  according  to  the  famous 
Sperry  formula.  It  is  made  so  good,  so  un- 
iform* GO  tasty,  that  every  time  Mrs.  Hen 


takes  a  peck  at  it  she  is  eating  something 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  an  egg. 

You  know  that  Nature  provides  each 
hen  with  a  certain  number  of  embryonic 
ova.  These  are  minute  yolks  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  take  the  hen  a 
number  of  years  to  produce.  But  that  isn't 
very  profitable.  So  it  is  your  job  as  a  poul- 
tryman  to  secure  the  most  eggs  in  the  least 
time — and  keep  the  hen  in  good  health  all 
the  while. 

Surelay  will  give  every  hen  in  your  flock 
an  opportunity  to  pay  not  only  her  board 
bill  but  pay  you  a  profit.  This  prime  quality 
feed  calls  the  "egg-making  department" 
to  order — makes  it  produce — and  keeps 
the  hen  in  "fine  fettle"  all  the  time. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sperry  Surelay 
in  the  yellow-striped  bag;  and  send  for 
"Makes  Hens  Happy" — a  practical  guide 
to  more  eggs  and  more  money.  Simply 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 


SURELAY 


Stock  **•  faonv  fm  DuAmavr 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

Wuu  A  rani  ■  .  Stoceton,  Cautobmia 
Fkaac  tend  me,  without  •fcliprien,  your  booklet 
"M*ke>  Hem  H*ppf  " 


"A  Sperry  Product 
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CHEVROLET 


4  Door  Sedan 

New  Superior  Model 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced  High-Grade  All- Year  Sedan 

The  Ideal  Family  Car 


S 


875 


F.  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICH. 


The  World's  Lowest 
Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


Touring  -  -  -  - 
Roadster  -  -  -  - 
5-Passenger  Sedan  - 
4-Passenger  Coupe 
Utility  Coupe  -  - 
Light  Delivery  -  - 
Commercial  Chassis 


$525 
525 
875 
850 
720 
525 
465 


The  Comfort  and  Weather  Protection  of  a  Limou- 
sine For  Less  Than  the  Cost  of  Most  Open  Cars 


Never  before  has  a  Fisher  Body  Sedan  of 
this  quality  been  offered  at  a  price  so  low. 
The  beautiful  lines,  superb  finish,  luxurious 
upholstery  and  refined  appointments  that 
have  made  Fisher  Bodies  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  closed  cars,  are  all  hero  in  full 
measure.  Its  four  doors  fit  perfectly  and 
cannot  rattle. 

The  heavy  plate  glass  windows  can  be 
instantly  lowered  to  any  desired  point,  or 
as  quickly  raised,  and  the  plate  glass  wind- 
shields are  both  movable,  permitting  in- 
stant conversion  of  the  Sedan  into  either  a 
closed  or  an  open  car. 


Mounted  on  the  New  Superior  Model 
Chassis,  this  car  is  fully  equipped  mechan- 
ically, and  combines  ample  power  and 
speed  with  steadiness  and  ease  of  handling. 

No  matter  what  car  you  now  use,  or  think 
of  buying,  investigate  this  Sedan.  Its  power, 
6peed,  appearance  and  appointments  please 
discriminating  motorists  accustomed  to 
paying  higher  prices  for  closed  cars. 

Its  low  price  and  low  maintenance  appeal 
to  all  who  find  it  desirable  to  economize. 
In  no  other  car  on  the  market  can  you  find 
this  unusual  combination  of  Style,  Quality, 
Economy,  and  Year -'Round  Service. 


5-PASSENGER 
CAPACITY 


FISHER  BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chevrolet    Motor    Company,    Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General    Motors  Corporation 
5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Stations  throughout  the  world 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  high-grade  dealers  in  territory  not  adequately  covered 
Dealer  inquiries  Should  be  addressed: 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  California,  Oakland,  California. 
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OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  ia  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  honor  him  as  the  basic  produ- 
cer. His  problems  are  our  problems;  his 
triumphs,  our  triumphs;  his  joys  and  sor- 
rowsi  ours  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  Information, 
to  assist,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  Is 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

VOL.  XXXIV  Entered  July  16.  1917.  as 


ESTABLISHED  1888 
Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 

second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd.  1879, 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  an  institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  in- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 
Subscription  price  SI  a  year.  NO.  6 
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Fvtikf  IPairalirsi] 

Nowadays  almost  any  one  who  has 
dealt  in  pig  Iron,  raised  Cain  or  ac- 
quired a  sheepskin  feels  qualified  to 
give  advice  to  the  farmers. 


A  noted  doctor  asserts  most  of  us 
are  digging  our  graves  with  our  teeth. 
"He  said  a  mouthtul." 


If  neighbor's  little  Mary  pulls  our 
pet  chrysanthemum  out  by  the  roots, 
she's  incorrigible.  If  our  own  little 
Johnny  does  the  trick,  he's  "cute." 


With  shoes  still  selling  at  $10  or  $15 
a  pair.  Uncle  Wiseacre  is  wondering 
when  he  will  be  "able  to  get  a  bid  on 
some  hides  he  has  had  in  storage  for 
two  years. 


To  the  narrow  mind  every  question 
has  but  one  side. 


If  the  wireless  craze  never  does  any- 
thing else  for  our  community,  we  who 
use  the  old  telephone  party  line  shall 
be  eternally  grateful  to  the  man  who 
sold  a  radio  set  to  Miss  Seraphima 
Simpklns. 


No  man  appears  to  be  braver  or  bold- 
er because  he  is  wearing  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  Sooner  or  later  some  one  will 
remove  it  who's  perfectly  able — and 
willing  to  prove  it  I 

Editor 


IT  SUITS  HIM! 

"I  have  been  looking  at  nu- 
merous farm  magazines  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  those  published 
in  the  East,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  not 
found  one  that  suits  me  as  well 
as  the  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 
— Ronald  A.  Boring,  Orange,  Cal. 
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"Your  name?" 


Private  Jones  Was  Frank  About  It! 

Candidates  were  being  examined  for  the  regimental  band.  The  officer  in 
charge,  after  braving  a  few  notes  from  Private  Jones'  trombone,  ask.nl  him  the 
usual  questions: 

thundered  the  examining  officer. 
"William  Jones,  sir." 
"Your  age." 
"Twenty-three." 
"Your  rank." 

"I  know  it,  sir,"  answered  Private  Jones,  mournfully. 
Not  all  of  us  are  as  frank  in  confessing  our  faults,  which  is 
Just  as  well,  perhaps.    It  is  better  to  let  the  faults  speak 
for  themselves  (when  they  can't  be  hidden),  and  advertise 
the  virtues. 

-peaking  of  advertising — did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
hundreds  of  new  products  are  introduced  to  the  public  every 
year  through  advertising  before  a  word  is  said  about  them  in  articles  or  in 
official  reports?  No  one  can  be  strictly  "up-to-date"  nowadays  who  is  not  a 
reader  of  advertisements.  Use  the  questionnaire  below  as  a  convenient  means 
of  broadening  your  knowledge  as  well  as  supplying  your  wants.  "You  haven't 
read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Building  Supplies — How  can  I  save  money  on  building  supplies?   23 

Concrete  Mixer — What  type  Is  recommended  especially  for  farm  use?   27 

Corn  Harvester — What  self-gathering  machine  can  be  purchased  at  low  price?   23 

Engines, — Where  can  I  secure  farm  engine  at  a  special  price?   29 

Hay  Press — What  is  the  cost  of  a  reliable  machine?  4   20 

Irrigation  Equipment — How  can  I  secure  expert  advice  on  irrigation  problems?   35 

Log  Saw — Is  there  any  low  priced  and  reliable  type?  12.  21 

Moning  Blade — Where  can  I  secure  Imported  blades?  ,t   18 

Paint — Where  can  I  stecure  free  information  on  how  to  do  painting?  *   11 

Pipe — Is  iron  pipe  suitable   for  irrigating   purposes?   21 

Pumps — What  type  assures  highest  efficiency?   12 

Pumps — Where  can  I  secure  information  concerning  pumps  of  all  kinds?   19 

Pumps — How  can  1  tell  the  value  to  me  of  a  pumping  plant?   36 

Pumps — Where  can  I  get  information  on  pumps  of  all  capacities?.   36 

Shingle  OH — How  long  should  a  shingle  roof  last?   24 

Tractor  Flow — What  type  permits  work  close  to  trees  and  fences?..   16 

Water  Systems — Is  there  a  kind  that  is  entirely  automatic?   12 

Well  Boring  Outfits— Where  can  I  secure  combination  machine?   14 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Automobiles — Can  I  enjoy  sedan  comfort  at  touring  car  price?  K^   2 

(.hso tine — What  precaution  is  said  to  lessen  carburetor  trouble?   14 

Oil — What  qualities  minimize  engine  trouble?.   17 

Oil — How  may  1  use  it  to  make  a  cool  kitchen?   18 

Tractor — What  type  promises  minimum  upkeep  with  maximum  accomplishment?   11 

Tractor — How  much  reserve  strength   Is  obtainable?    12 

Trucks — What  type  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  on  the  farm?   28 

TREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Capri  Pigs — Where  can  I  obtain  Capris  for  Immediate  delivery?   26 

Dahlias — Where  can  I  secure  varied  collection  at  low  price?   26 

Melon  Aphis — How  can  I  control  this  pest?     12 

'     Nut  Journal — What  Journal  gives  expert  advice  to  nut  glowers?   19 

Rhubarb— Prom  what  type  may  I  expect  big  returns?   11 

Khuburb— What  returns  may  be  secured?   22 

Sprays — What  type  Is  made  especially  lor  use  on  citrus  trees?   19 

Sprays — What  type  is  recommended  for  Red  Scale?   25 

Sulphur — Is  an  Inert  carrier  required  for  sulphur  dusting?   19 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

<u\ies — Where  can  I  get  breeding  stock  and  sell  the  increase?   27 

Poultry  Feed — How  can  I  be  assured  of  increased  egg  production?   IS 

Poultry  Feed — How  can  1  be  sure  of  getting  what  I  pay  for?   36 

Poultry  Remedy — What  lice  exterminator  is  mixed  with  drinking  water?   19 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Ant  Destroyer — What  material  will  rid  my  place  of  ants?   29 

Beauty  Treatment — Who  sends  free  literature  cn  how  to  be  beautiful?   29 

Chocolate — What  is  the  importance  of  dust-tight  packing?   26 

Electric  Range — What  does  it  cost  to  operate  an  electric  stove?   16 

Paint — Can  the  housewife  reflnlsh  furniture  successfully?   13 

Rag  Rugs — What  method  does  away  with  sewing?   29 

Shipping  and  Storage — How  can  I  save  in  shipping  household  goods?   22 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Auto  School — What  school  teaches  through  experience?   IS 

Been — Where  can  I  secure  all  necessary  supplies  for  beekeeping?   11 

Bee§ — Who  furnishes  all  supplies  needed  in  this  line?   23 

Black  Leg  Treatments — What   California  prospects  are  available?   23 

Cream  Separator — Will  a  separator  really  pay  for  itself?   21 

Dogs — Who  supplies  dogs  and  cats  of  all  kinds?   23 

Fire  Arms— What  low-priced  automatic  has  sure  safety  device?   23 

Fish  Bait — How  may  I  be  ensured  of  a  good  catch?   26 

Pyorrhea  Treatment — Can  1  treat  this  disease  at  home?   24 

Radium — How  can  I  apply       -turn  treatments  at  home?   26 

Resort — What  scenic  trolley  trip  leads  to  famous  resort?   16 

Rheumatism — Who  guarantee*  relief  or  "no  pay?"   26 

Rodents — What  method  wMl  rid  my  place  of  rats  and  gophers?   26 

Serums — What  is  the  value  oi  experience  In  manufacture?   21 

Tents — Where  can  I  secure  a  tent  for  less  than  21.50?   14 


LAND,  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 


Ann®®!  ©osirselfopcg 

A  bull  in  a  china  shop  scarcely  would 
create  more  of  a  sensation  than  did  a 
certain  cattleman  who  took  up  vegetable 
gardening  under  glass.  But  he  made 
more  money  from  hothouse  cauliflower 
than  from  Hereford  calves  and  now 
his  critics  are  cowed!  O.  H.  Barnhill 
has  written  his  remarkable  story  for 

ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Coming  soon! 
Watch  for  it! 


Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  keep 
rural  young  folks  upon  the  farms? 
Read''  what  three  women  subscribers 
think  about  it.    Page  5,  this  issue. 


Ho!  boys  and  girls!  Prize  winners 
are  announced  in  this  number.  Did  you 
write  one  of  the  winning  stories? 

What  of  the  Water  and  Power  Act? 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  publish 
next  month  an  interesting  discussion  of 
this  burning  issue!  It  affects,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  farmer  in  the  State. 
(A  lot  of  good  things  coming  in  the 
July  issue! ) 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  making 
new  and  surprising  combination  offers, 
in  clubs  with  America's  best  mag- 
azines. No  doubt  we  can  save  you 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  publica- 
tions you  are  now  reading.  By  all 
means  write  for  circular  describing 
these   money-saving  offers! 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

From     Ranch     Manager  — 

Enclosed  is  check  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  your 
journal.  I  have  been  reading 
my  neighbor's  and  find  that  a 
ranch  is  not  complete  without 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. — D. 
N.  Orr,  Manager,  Uhl  Ranch, 
Lower  Lake,  Cal. 

Valuable  Hints — I  certainly 
enjoy  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
and  have  found  many  valu- 
able hints  in  it. — Mrs.  D.  D. 
Finley,  Goldfield,  Nev. 

Takes     No     Chances— You 

have  a  fine  little  magazine  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  and 
I  have  recently  become  a  sub- 
scriber in  order  to  assure  my- 
self that  I  will  not  miss  any 
numbers  in  future. — H.  P. 
Rogers,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Farm  Lands — What  agricultural  prospects  does  Canada  offer?  

Irrigated  Vineyard* — Where  can  1  secure  profitable  grape  lands,  close-in, 

on  easy  terms?  

OH — Who  furnishes  free  inlormatlon  on  Texas  oil  fields?  


It 
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THE  "GREEN"  HAND 

The  Boss — "John  is  a  pretty  steady  man. 
isn't  her" 

Straw  Boss— "Steady?  Test  Practioally 
motionless,  in  fact  I" 

Man,  like  a  good  ship,  may  be  steady 
and  yet  make  rapid  progress.  But  John's 
idea  of  a  steady  Job  seems  to  be  one  in- 
volving only  lost  motion.  In  his  youth  he 
attended  church  and  heard  the  minister  say, 
be  seated."  He  thought  It  one  of  the  com- 
mandments and  has  been  obeying  ever  since 
We  cannot  "command"  our  subscribers  to 
renew  before  expiration  but  we  do  suggest 
that  there  will  be  a  steady  stream  of  good 
things  in  the  numbers  to  come,  as  well  as 
many  hints  on  how  to  do  away  with  lost 
motion.    Are  you  with  us? 
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eeping  the  Children  ©n  the  Farm 
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HERE  are  many,  many  ways 
we  can  help  our  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  to  love  and 
appreciate  farm  life. 

First,  we  should  see  that 
•the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  home  Is  one  of  cheery 
co-operation  between  parents 
and  children.  Then  they  will  want  to 
take  a  hand  in  all  the  duties  suited 
to  their  strength.  Let  them  do  so  even 

-   „.„«,„„  „„   if  they  are  in  the 

I  way  so  m  e  t  i  m  e  s. 
1  They  learn  to  do  by 
doing. 

Let  the  little  tots 
have  their  pet  ani- 
mals and  their  own 
vegetable  and  flow- 
er beds.  Teach 
them  how  to  care 
for  these  properly. 
Then,  as  they  grow 
older,  give  them  a  share  in  the  finan- 
cial   returns    of    farming  operations. 

STUDY  CHILD'S  NEEDS 

Some  children  will  enjoy  having  a 
plot  of  ground  to  call  their  own  and 
raising  just  what  they  please  upon  it. 
Others  will  take  great  pride  and  de- 
light in  the  ownership  of  a  pig,  a  calf, 
a  colt  or  a  flock  of  chickens.  My 
father  used  to  pay  his  children  the 
same  wages  for  picking  berries  that 
he  paid  his  other  help.  Whatever  the 
special  effort  of  the  child,  be  sure  he 
receives  the  reward  of  his  labor.  Let 
him  have  no  memory  of  unfair  play 
from  his  parents. 

THE  CLUB  IDEA 

The  Idea  of  community  clubs — pig 
clubs,  canning  clubs,  poultry  clubs — 
for  boys  and  girls  is  an  excellent  one. 
Just  as  with  grown-ups,  more  zest  a.n\ 
enthusiasm  is  aroused  where  there  is 
healthful  rivalry  and  competition. 

All  the  modern  conveniences  in  the 
home  and  modern  machinery  outside 
that  we  can  possibly  afford  will  help 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  Yes.  and  good  clothes,  too.  They 
like  to  appear  as  well  dressed  as  their 
city  cousins. 

Help  them  to  observe  and  learn  about 
the  common  birds,  trees  and  wild  flow- 
ers. When  once  they  become  acquainted 
with  these,  they  will  find  life-long  en- 
joyment in  their  association. 

HABITS  OF  READING 

Good  reading  matter  is  so  important 
I  in  the  farm  home.  The  habit  of  read- 
I  ing,  once  formed,  makes  many  cheap 

1 1  amusements  of  the  city  lose  their  at- 
I  traction.  Teach  them  to  read  the  boys' 

II  and  girls'  columns  In  the  farm  papers, 

J  and  the  farm  bulletins  from  the  Gov- 
I  eminent.  Like  the  farmer  himself,  they 
I  will  gather  inspiration  from  these. 

Keep  before  the  boys  and  girls  the 
I  Idea  of  a  course  at  the  State  Agricul- 
I  tural  College.  Help  each  one  to  get  at 

|l  least  one  year. 

"TAKE  THEM  WITH  YOU" 

Take  them  along  when  you  go  to 
I  the  fair,  the  stock  show,  or  the  farm 
I  bureau  meetings. 

Let  there    be    shorter    hours  than 
']   many  farmers  keep  and  more  frequent 
vacations.  Any  of  us  work  faster  when 
there  is  a  fishing  trip  or  a  picnic  in 
prospect. 

Make  the  farm  home  as  pleasing  In 
|l  appearance  as  possible— neat  and 
home-like  Inside,  with  flowers,  trees 
I  and  grass  around— ra  place  where  your 
|  young  folks  and  their  friends  will  love 
1  toJPther  tor  haPPy  social  times. 

Thus  when  they  go  to  homes  of  their 
U  own,  a  farm  home  will  most  often  be 
H  their  ideal. 

MRS.  LYDIA  P.  MICHENER, 
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These  Letters  Indicate  What  Women 
Readers  Think 

/S  IT  worth  while  to  encourage  our  rural  young  folks  to  remain  in 
the  country?    "Yet,"  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  subscribers 
who  took  part  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  recent  contest. 

And  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  occupation  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  our  best  farm  lands  by  aliens  of  all  colors  and  creeds, 
while  American  families  moved  to  the  cities  by  wholesale,  the  answer 
should  be  equally  clear. 

But,  as  to  ways  and  means,  opinions  differ.  The  accompanying 
letters  Were  selected  by  a  committee  of  impartial  judges  as  the  best, 
most  interesting  and  most  helpful  among  scores  submitted. — Editor. 
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CHILDREN  can    be    kept  on  the 

farm  by  arousing  and  n  
keeping  their  interest  In  i 
country  life. 

This  responsibility  must  be  | 

borne  principally  by  the  par-  I 

ents,  who  must  be  the  pro-  | 

gressive  type  in  order  to  get  | 

results.     The  parents  should  I 

understand  scientific  farming,  [ 

so   that  the  income  will   be  | 

sufficient  to  provide  the  fam-  J  mm  

Uy  with  modern  conveniences 

and  such  m,eans  of  culture  as  good 

books,  magazines  and  musical  instru- 


SECOND 

PRIZE 
LETTER 


ments.    The  country  homes  should  be 

  better  supplied,   if  anything, 

"  "  I  than  the  city  homes,  as  the 
|  young  folks  in  t  he  country 
are    more    dependent  upon 
their  homes  for  entertainment. 

There  must  'also  be  means 
of    recreation    on    the  farm, 
such  as  a  tennis  court  and  a 
croquet    ground,    and  young 
|   folks  should  have  week-end' 

t  I  visitors   of  their   own  ages, 

with  the  use  of  a  room 
for  games  or  dancing.  If  the  parents 
are  wise,  they  will  join  in  these  rec- 


His  Kingdom 

By  Jason  Wells 

DEAR  little  lad  of  the  trudging 
feet, 

Show  us  the  rendezvous  where  you 
meet 

With  the  shy  wood-folk.    And  we 

long  to  know 
The  path  to  your  glen  where  the 
violets  grow! 

Lead — and  we  follow — to  ripple  and 

•  pool 
Where  sly  trout  lurk  in  the  waters, 
cool. 

We  ask  but  to  listen  and  see  and 
feel 

In    your    wonderful    Kingdom  of 
things  that  are  real. 


Brave  little  lad,  with  your  sun- 
browned  face. 
What  would  we  give  for  your 

lithesome  grace — 
Your  r«d,  red  lips;  your  spark- 
ling eyes. 
And  your  lore  of  the  Land  of  the 
Open  Skies! 

Ah,  would  that  Life  might  never 
claim 

Your  innocfent  heart  for  its  great, 

grim  game — 
Nor  shatter,  with  sorrow,  your  puls- 
ing Joy. 

But  where  we  have  gone,  you  must 
follow,  my  boy. 

Yes,  follow  our  path — though  fain 

would  we 
Our  lagging  steps  retrace,  and  see 
The   beautiful   world   through  the 

eyes  of  you — 
Your  Kingdom  of  things  that  are 
real— and  true. 
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reational  activities  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, not  only  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  to  show  the  children  their  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  the  same.  If  the 
children  can  be  kept  happy  during 
their  leisure  time  the  problem  is  about 
half  solved. 

The  question  of  remuneration,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  one.  Children 
should  be  given  more  than  their  board 
and  clothes  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  assist  materially  with  the  farm 
work.  A  great  incentive  for  young 
folks  to  stay  at  home  is  a  little  spend- 
ing money  of  their  very  own,  to  do 
with  as  they  like.  And  when  they  are 
through  school  they  should  be  offered 
either  a  partnership  in  the  farm  or  a 
wage  equal  to  that  of  their  friends 
holding  office  positions  in  the  city. 

LOVE  OF  NATURE 

Above  all,  a  love  of  nature  and  an 
appreciation  of  her  sweet  influence 
should  early  be  cultivated  In  the  hearts 
of  the  children. 

Should  the  community  assume  the 
responsibility  of  holding  the  young 
people  on  the  farm,  the  following 
method  could  be  successfully  followed: 

Introducing  an  interesting  course  in 
agriculture  into  the  school;  having 
regular  meetings  with  a  farm  adviser, 
with  a  program  to  attract  the  young 
people;  having  prize  contests  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  farming;  having  occasional 
"sociables"  for  getting  acquainted  and 
for  recreation. 

MISS  IDA  I.  HILL, 

Tuolumne,  Cal 
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— Illustration  reproduced  through  courtesy  of  International  Harvester  Company. 
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WE  LIVE  on  a  dairy  ranch  in 
the  beautiful  Sierras.  We  have 
a  family  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  neither  the  two  oldest  boys,  16 
and  18,  nor  the  two  girls,  12  and  14, 
have  any  idea  of  leaving  a  ranch  home 
to  go  to  the  city.  The  oldest  boy  spent 
three  months  in  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  lately  and  came  home  more 
pleased  than  ever  with  the  farm.  Even 
with  "chores"  in- 

;  '  ■  i  eluded,  he  likes  the 

I  country  best. 
1      We  are  far  from 
THIRD        1  being  well-to-do, 
|  but  believe  in  hav- 
I  ing  all  machinery, 
I  tools,  household 
I  ute  n  s  i  1  s,  running 
1  hot  and  cold  water, 
I  etc.,    necessary  to 
* ' 0 """  make   things  as 
convenient  as  possible. 

We  join  our  children  in  games  and 
keep  a  goodly  supply  on  hand.  We 
allow  lots  of  company  and  have  re- 
freshments, games,  etc.,  thus  making 
the  home  attractive  to  other  children 
and  pleasant  for  our  own. 

PRIVILEGES  ALLOWED 

The  children  are  allowed  to  use  all 
tools  an/  make  many  things,  such  as 
skis,  sleas,  etc. 

The  girls  use  my  good  sewing  ma- 
chine for  sewing  all  doll  clothes. 

Each  has  chores  to  do.  Boys  and 
girls  alike  can  milk,  do  chores,  cook, 
etc.,  being  ready  in  emergencies  to 
do  each  other's  work.  In  haying,  they 
work  in  the  fields.  We  do  not  pay 
them  for  this,  but  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  their  own  spending 
money. 

Their  father  takes  them  in  as  part- 
ners in  the  potato  raising  and  helps 
them  market  their  crop.  They  raise 
bees,  turkeys,  ducks,  chickens,  etc.,  of 
their  own,  buying  the  stock  and  feed 
themselves,  and  we  buy  what  we  need 
of  their  produce  and  they  sell  the  rest 
elsewhere.  All  money  they  earn  out- 
side of  the  farm  Is  their  own  to  use 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Timely  Orchard  Hints  for  June 


It  Pays  to  Thin  Peaches 


OT  more  fruit,  but  better 
fruit  should  be  the  slogan  of 
the  peach  grower.  How  often 
do  we  find  an  overloaded 
condition  of  trees,  with  fruit 
so  small  that  no  one  cares 
to  buy  it!  Irrigation  will  not 
cause  it  to  make  sufficient 
size  for  the  best  trade.  Tet 
we  find  each  season  many  growers  who 
have  failed  to  thing  heavily  enough  for 
best  results,  and  who  have  attempted  to 
size    the    fruit  by 


George  P.  Weldon 


applying  an  abun- 
dance   of  water. 
This    may  have 
some    effect,  but 
disappointment     i  s 
the  rule. 
Peaches,  more 
'V     than    any  other 
mk    fruit     grown,  re- 
P*^  quire    heavy  thin- 

\  I    ning  and  the  grow- 

Jkajfl  I  er  who  hasn't  dis- 
;JflHH  covered  this  fact 
Malawi'  is  not  yet  awake 
to  the  possibilities 
of  his  trees  as 
heavy  producers  of  first  class  fruit. 
Of  the  six  usually  essential  orchard 
operations,  viz:  spraying,  pruning,  thin- 
ning, cultivation,  fertilization  and  irri- 
gation, none  ranks  higher  in  importance 
than  thinning,  yet  perhaps  none  is 
more  often  neglected. 

Thinning  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
■work  of  growing  a  good  crop  of  tupe- 
rior  peaches.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
one  factor  will  pay  as  big  returns. 

A  deplorably  low  percentage  of  the 
fruit  from  our  orchards  will  pass  as 
first  grade,  either  in  the  cannery  or 
when  packed  fresh.  In  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Southern  California  canneries  the 
past  season,  growers  who  delivered  to 
this  cannery  received  pay  for  23  per 
cent  "A"  grade,  the  rest  being  "B" 
and  "C"  grades.  This  grading  was  un- 
questionably the  result  of  too  light 
thinning.  Had  the  growers  thinned 
properly,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
goodly  share  of  the  fruit  which  was 
rated  lower  than  "A"  grade  should  not 
have  been  packed  with  the  best,  which 
is  the  grade  that  lifts  the  mortgage 
and  buys  automobiles. 


WHEN  TO  THIN 


V 


In  connection  with  the  importance 
of  thinning  peaches,  the  time-  that  the 
work  may  best  be  done  also  should  be 
emphasized.  Too  early  thinning  may 
reduce  the  yield,  when  followed  a  little 
later  bv  the  so-called  "June"  drop, 
which  comes  earlier  than  June  in  Cali- 
fornia. Too  late  thinning,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  fail  in  sizing  the  fruit  suf- 
ficiently. Of  the  two  extremes,  the 
latter  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  peach 
trees  have  a  tendency  to  set  very 
heavy  crops,  and  not  even  a  severe  drop 
will  thin  tHem  enough  to  render  un- 
necessary this  work  on  the  part  of  the 
orchardist. 

Thinning  should  be  done  in  Califor- 
nia during  the  month  of  May.  Any 
time  after  the  peaches  have  shed  the 
jackets  and'  it  can  be  seen  that  they 
are  sticking  well,  the  work  will  be  in 
order. 

HOW  TO  THIN 

It  Is  not  easy  to  lay  down  fixed  rules 
for  guidance  in  the  thinning  work.  As 
most  thinners  will  not  take  off  enough, 
one  can  scarcely  be  too  urgent  in  de- 
manding painstaking  work.  When  one 
looks  at  the  ground  after  pulling  off 
the  fruit  from  a  heavily  laden  tree,  he 
is  apt  to  question  the  Judgment  of  the 
fellow  who  told  him  to  be  so  severe. 

If  he  is  experienced,  however,  he  will 
not  let  this  worry  him  In  the  least, 
well  knowing  that  in  two  weeks'  time 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  will  have  sized 
to  a  point  where  that  which  was  sac- 
rificed will  not  be  missed.  But  every 
one  who  owns  a  peach  orchard  knows 
that  It  is  difficult  to  find  conscientious 
men  who  will  pull  off  enough  fruit. 
One  man,  in  speaking  of  his  experience 
in  thinning,  said:  "I  can't  pull  off 
enough  fruit  when  thinning  my  own 
trees,   but   when   thinning    those  be- 
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longing  to  some  one  else  It  Is  not  so 
difficult." 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FRUIT 

A  good  thinner  will  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  fruit  upon  a 
tree.  If  there  is  even  distribution  and 
the  tree  is  carrying  more  than  a  capa- 
city load  on  all  its  branches,  uniform 
spacing  of  the  fruit  will  be  in  order. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of 
the  tree  has  a  good  load  and  the  rest 
Is  light,  more  fruit  should  be  left  on 
individual  twigs  than  in  the  former 
case.  A  spacing  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  many  cases  is  about  right 
for  most  varieties  of  the  peach. 

Preference  should  be  given  to  the 
fruit  hanging  near  the  base  of  a  twig 
rather  than  near  the  tip.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  no  two  fruits  should  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  each  other,  and  all 
clusters  should  be  broken.  If  there  is 
Inferior  fruit,  due  to  the  attack  of 
thrlps  or  other  cause,  this  should  be 
removed  and  the  undamaged  fruit  left 
on  the  trees.  By  paying  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  the  grower  may. 


improve  the  grade  of  the  fruit  consid- 
erably. 

There  Is  a  tendency  for  some  vari- 
eties of  the  peach  to  develop  in  pairs; 
also  triplets  and  quadruplets  are  not 
uncommon.  Where  these  occur  they 
should  be  removed  when  possible  in- 
stead of  the  single  peaches.  If  mal- 
formation Is  so  common  that  there  are 
not  enough  single  peaches  for  a  crop, 
a  careful  twist  made  by  grasping  two 
parts  of  the  peach  with  the  thumb  and 
fUVt  finger  of  each  hand  will  sever 
one  from  the  other  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  the  fruit  that  remains. 

Some  growers  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  break  apart  such  peaches 
as  these,  because  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  one  of  them  far  outgrows  the 
other,  the  latter  finally  dropping  off 
or  drying  up  and  adhering  to  the  full- 
grown  peach  at  maturity  as  a  harm- 
less rudiment 

Some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  this 
article,  it  is  hoped,  may  suggest  better 
methods  of  thinning  to  peach  growers 
generally,  but  as  It  Is  being  written 
the  writer  has  in  mind  principally  the 
large  number  of  growers  new  to  the 
business.   To  them  the  work  of  thln- 


Propping  Heavily  Laden  Trees 


HEAVY  production  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  fruit  grower,  and 
no  stone  is  left  unturned  in  an 
effort  to  make  trees  bear  maximum 
crops. 

This  desire  sometimes  results  in 
over-production,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  trees  and  fruit.  Yet  trees  may 
mature  a  crop  of  good,  saleable  fruit 
and  make  a  satisfactory  growth  at  the 
same  timet  even  when  the  load  which 
they  carry  is  so  heavy  that  propping 
becomes  necessary. 

In  another  article  the  writer  has 
emphasized   the   importance   of  thin- 


performs  the  work  in  a  practical  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

METHOD  OF  INSTALLING  WIRES 

The  Installation  of  these  wire  braces 
is  not  difficult.  The  screw  eyes  are 
first  inserted  into  the  larger  branches 
at  convenient  points,  where  they  will 
relieve  the  strain  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  wires,  which  may  be  only 
baling  wire,  are  strung  from  a  central 
ring  to  each  of  the  screw  eyes.  The 
load  in  this  manner  is  well  distributed 
upon  the  brace  wires,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  breakage. 

To  those  who  are  afraid  to  allow 
trees  to  bear  heavy  enough  to  require 
bracing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount 
of  fruit  a  tree  should  carry  will  de- 
pend a  great  deal  on  the  conditions 
where  the  tree  is  growing. 

DEPENDS  ON  CONDITIONS 

With  good  soil,  healthy  trees  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  there  Is  not  the 
danger  of  overbearing  that  occurs 
where  the  opposite  conditions  exist.  In 
other  words,  if  everything  is  favorable 
for  normal  growth  and  heavy  produc- 
tion at  the  same  time,  trees  are  not 
going  to  be  damaged  by  a  big  crop  of 
fruit,  and  if  braces  are  required  to 
keep  the  tree  from  breaking  under  the 


ning.  When  this  work  is  well  done  the 
necessity  for  propping  will  be  de- 
creased. Also  the  proper  kind  of  pru- 
ning will  lessen  the  amount  of  prop- 
ping to  be  done,  while  improper  pruning 
may  occasion  the  use  of  many  props. 

METHODS  OF  PROPPING 

When  propping  is  desirable  the  fruit 
grower  has  his  choice  of  several  good 
methods.  The  two  which  appeal  to  the 
writer  as  being  the  more  practical  are 
illustrated  herewith. 

Many  growers  prefer  the  ordinary 
pole  prop,  with  bent  wire  on  end  to 
receive  the  branch,  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  These  props  are  effective  when  used 
in  large  enough  numbers,  but  have  the 
disadvantage  of  taking  up  considerable 
room  on  the  ground,  thus  Interfering 
seriously  with  cultivation,  irrigation 
and  sometimes  other  orchard  practices. 

In  figure  2  is  illustrated  the  ring, 
wire  and  screw-eye  method,  which 
overcomes  most  of  the  objections  that 
apply  to  the  wooden  props,  and  which 


strain,  their  use  shcftld  not  be  dis- 
couraged. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  very  heavy 
production  one  season  may  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  season  by  moderate  or 
light  production,  and  the  grower  should 
study  his  problem  under  the  existing 
conditions  and  act  accordingly. 


ning  will  be  especially  hard  at  Aran 
and  for  them  It  is  hoped  that  thin 
may  be  a  few  hints  that  will  mean 
better  peaches  and  more  money. — O  P. 

W. 


Control  of  the  Nematode,  or 
Eel  Worm 


)S.  1 


THE  presence  of  little  nodules  OH 
swellings  upon  the  roots  of  planaS 
other  than  the  legumes,  should  bfl 
looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  I  ommon  eel  worm,  which  is  onH 
of  the  round  worms  known  as  nemafl 
Hides,   is  a  common  '  pest  of  v 
kinds  of  growing  things.    It  may 
found  in  nursery  stock  and  numbe 
among  its  hundreds  of  hosts  are  p 
tically  all  the  truck  and  field  crop 

CEREALS  IMMUNE  ' 

There  are  exceptions  to  most  rulaaS 
however,  and  in  this  ease  a  few  plants 
seem  to  he  practically  Immune.  AmooA 
those  that  are  seldom  if  ever  attackaM 
are  the  grains.  Therefore  if  a  fielfl 
which  has  become  Infested  with  tl 
pest  during  the  production  of  pota 
or  some  other  susceptible  crop 
sowed  to  grain  in  the  fall  or  win 
the  first  step  in  the  control  of 
worm  will  have  been  accomplished. 

After  the  grain  is  harvested  In 
spring,  the  land  should  not  be  alio 
to  produce  anything,  even  weeds,  ft 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

SUMMER  FALLOW  EFFECTIVE 

The  absence  of  any  host  plant  up 
the  land  and  a  thorough  drying  ou 
during  the  summer  months  will 
more  toward  ridding  the  field  of 
pest  than  anything  else.    If  this  san 
program  is  followed  for  a  second  se 
son.  still  better  results  will  be  attains 

This  treatment  is  employed  by  nur 
serymen,  who  must  be  careful  that  til 
soil  upon  which  they  are  growia 
stock,  is  free  from  eel  worm,  and  othf 
tillers  of  the  soil  can  follow  the 
methods  to  advantage  In  clearing 
Infested  areas.— G.  P.  W. 


Spraying  Insurance 


THE  term  "spraying  insurance" 
familiar  to  every  fruit  gTower 
few  stop  to  consider  what  it 
means. 

Insurance  against  loss  by  fire,  list 
ning,   hail   or   cyclone    is  somethl 
that  is  easily  understood,  but  when  " 
complications  of  the  spraying  proi 
are  involved  there  are  difficulties. 

AN  ABUSED  TERM 

Perhaps  the  term  is  used  more 
the  salesman  handling  spray  mater' 
than  by  anyone  else.    It  ia  so 
and  sometimes  convincing  to  say 
a  prospective  customer,  "You  can't 
ford  to  neglect  your  spraying  insur 
any  more  than  any  other  form  of 
surance."    A  splendid  statement  if 
were  true — but  unfortunately  it  is  on 
half   true  and   therefore  borders 
falsehood. 

Spraying  when  certain  Insect  pes 
or  fungus  diseases  are  present, 
the  right  materials  at  the  proper  til 
may  insure  against  heavy  losses. 

But  spraying  when  nothing  is  pre 
ent  to  spray  for;  or  spraying  with 
proper  materials,  or  at  the  wrong  tl 
is  only  money  wasted. 

KNOWING  HOW  AND  WHY 

Instead  of  spraying  from  habit 
because  some  one  else  is  spraying, 
fruit  grower  should  become  Infor 
about    the'  commoner  diseases 
pests;  he  should  have  also  a  thorou 
knowledge  of  spray  materials,  In  or 
that  spraying  may  be  properly  and 
fectlvely  done. 

The  only  safe  rule  to  lay  down 
gardlng    spraying    is:  Spray 
there  is  some  injurious  peat  on 
trees  that  the  spray  will  kill.   If  not 
ing  in  the  way  of  Insects  or  dlsea 
present   then  aave   the   coat  of 
spraying  operation! — G.  P.  W. 
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RACffiCAL  POINTER 

IN  TEW  WOODS 

Ibr  Busg  Farmers 

§-  Prizes  for  Letters  on  Cover  Crops 

1        W~*OR  the  best  letter  from  a  subscriber,  received  before  June  20,  on  | 

|      r    the  subject,  "My  Experience  With  Cover  Crops,"  ORCHARD  j 
1       and  FARM  wHl  pay  $20. 

For  the  second  best  letter,  ORCHARD  and  FARM  will  pay  $10. 

For  the  letter  adjudged  third  in  interest  and  value,  ORCHARD  | 

I       and  FARM  will  pay  $5.     And  for  each  additional  letter  considered  1 
1       worthy  of  publication,  we  will  pay  $2. 

A   committee  of  competent,  disinterested  judges   will  decide  I 

S       upon  the  winners,  and  should  there  be  ties,  the  full  amount  of  the  | 
i       prizes  involved,  will  be  paid  each  of  the  winning  contestants. 
No  letter  may  exceed  1,000  words  in  length. 

What  have  cover  crops  done  for  you?     What  "Don'ts"  have  you  j 

8       learned  in  using  cover-crops?     What  have  you  discovered  about  § 

I       varieties,  seed,  planting,  irrigation,  plowing?     If -you  consider  the  j 
§       use  of  cover  crops  essential,  tell  why. 

A  chance  to  earn  a  prize,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  help  fellow-  § 

I       subscribers.     Write  your  letter  NOW,  before  you  forget.     Address  I 

|       The  Editor,  ORCHARD  and  FARM,   1111  South  Broadway,  Los  § 

i       Angeles.     $40.00  (or  more)  in  cash  prizes.     Winners  announced  § 
§       in  July  issue. 
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Cover  Crop  Demonstrations — Experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  In  Sut- 
ter County  with  three  varieties  of 
cover  crops — purple  vetch,  Meliotus 
Indlca  and  common  vetch.  The 
productiveness  of  purple  vetch  has 
been  demonstrated  by  F.  L.  Hutchin- 
son, who  received  a  yield  of  7.8  green 
tons  an  acre.  Meliotus  Indica  pro- 
duced an  average  of  4.8  tons  an  acre 
in  the  Hutchinson  orchards.  Dr.  E. 
S.  Moulton's  experiments  with  pur- 
ple vetch  and  common  vetch  resulted 
in  a  production  of  the  former  of  6.6 
tons  to  an  acre  and  of  the  latter 
variety,  5.4  tons. 

Experimental  plots  conducted  by 
Andreason  Brothers  were  planted  as 
late  as  December  14  last.  Purple 
vetch  yielded  1.8  to  the  acre,  and 
Melilotus  Indica  an  average  of  .3  T. 

Demonstrations  in  irrigation  of 
vetch  by  the  Andreasons  were  inter- 
esting. A  plot  of  Melilotus  Indica, 
watered  one  month  after  It  had1  been 
planted,  in  contrast  to  a  yield  of  3.3 
tons  an  acre  on  an  unirrlgated  area, 
had  an'  average  production  of  7.8 
tons  an  acre. 

Lime  was  used  by  A.  J.  Clarke  as 
a  soil  stimulant  for  Melilotus  Indica. 
One  plot  in  which  one  ton  of  lime 
was  placed  yielded  3  tons  of  cover 
crop  an  acre,  while  earth  in  which 
twa  tons  of  fertilizer  were  used  pro- 
duced an  average  to  each  acre  of  6.75 
tons  of  Melilotus  Indica. 

Wonderful  Effect  of  Summer  Silage — 
Four  dairymen  in  Marin  County, 
California,  last  year  fed  silage  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  the  first  time. 
The  silage  feeding  season  extended 
over  the  months  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September.  During  this 
period  their  four  herds  produced 
7930  pounds  more  butterfat  than  dur- 
ing a  corresponding  period  in  1920. 
This  increased  production  came  at  a 
time  when  butterfat  prices  were  ad- 
vancing and  it  Increased  the  receipts 
from  the  four  herds  just  $3709.14. 
Furthermore,  this  was  clear  gain, 
since  the  production  of  the  herds 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was 
not  adversely,  affected.  In  fact,  the 
four  herds  produced  19,427  pounds 
more  butterfat  In  1921  than  in  1920. 
There  were  fewer  cows  in  all  of  the 
herds  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Fall  sown  grain  was  used  for  the 
summer  silage. 

Using  Seepage  Water — California  re- 
ceives the  credit  for  a  unique  en- 
gineering practice  now  being  imi- 
tated in  other  States;  namely,  stor- 
age In  natural  reservoirs  of  over- 
flow and  seepage  water. 

Many  districts  have  gravel  or  por- 
ous subsoils  capable  of  storing  or 
retaining  a  great  amount  of  water. 
In  several  instances  the  winter  and 
spring  flow  of  mountain  streams  has 
been  made  to  spread  out  over  gravel 
beds,  the  water  later  being  pumped 
for  Irrigation  purposes.  In  some  lo- 
calities the  topography  is  such  that 
floods  may  be  prevented  and  water 
carried  underground  into  the  valleys, 
raising  the  water  table  and  provid- 
ing a  readily  available  supply  for 
pumping  or  for  artesian  wells  at 
practically  no  cost  for  equipment. 
Many  ranchers  are  applying  this 
principle  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 

'  control  of  streams  and  washes  af- 
fecting their  properties. 

Anthrax:  How  Prevented — In  Califor- 
nia anthrax  (a.  serious  livestock  dis- 
ease, sometimes  transmitted  to  man) 
occurs  almost  exclusively  at  low  ele- 
vations and  is  confined  principally 
to  the  interior  valleys  between  the 
southern  part  of  Tehama  County  on 
the  north  and  the  southern  end  of 
Kern  County  on  the  south  with  less 
frequent  outbreaks  through  Dos  An- 
geles, Ventura  and  the  lower  eleva- 
tions In  the  coast  counties  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Outbreaks  have  been 
reported  from  a  number  of  other 
counties.  In  areas  where  anthrax 
has  been  known  to  exist,  prevention 
should  be  the  slogan  of  the  cattle- 
men! This  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  avoidance  of  Infected  areas  or 
vaccination  of  exposed  suscep- 
•le  animals.    There  are  different 


kinds  of  anthrax  vaccines  on  the 
market  and  for  this  reason  advice 
as  to  the  proper  kind  to  use  should 
be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source. 
Careless  handling  of  the  product  is 
dangerous.  Do  not  spill  the  vaccine 
on  the  ground.  The  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advises  that 
empty  vials  and  bottles  which  con- 
tained anthrax  vaccine  should  be  de- 
posited in  a  fire  and  heated  to  the 
melting  point.  Anthrax  is  a  most 
dangerous  cattle  disease.  Remember 
the  slogan — prevention! — Dr.  J.  P. 
Iverson. 

Frequent  Irrigation  Necessary  to  Set 
Bolls  of  Pima — The  number  of  bolls 
set  during  July  and  August  largely 
determines  the  size  of  the  crop  of 
Pima  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ley of  Arizona.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate 
the  setting  of  fruit  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent during  the  summer  months, 
especially  in  areas  visited  by  rela- 
tively early  frosts,  i  It  was  found 
that  this  could  be  effected  by  irri- 
gating soon  after  the  first  flower 
buds  begin  to  form  and  at  frequent 
intervals  thereafter. 

Repair  Work  in  Tree  Surgery — In  re- 
pair work  (tree  surgery)  a  few  fun- 
damental principles  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  secure  permanently  good 
results.  These  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  Remove  all  deal,  decayed,  dis- 
eased, or  injured  wood  or  bark. 
When  the  bark  is  on  a  limb  this  can 
be  done  best  by  removing  the  entire 
limb;  on  a  large  limb  or  on  the 
trunk  It  may  mean  at  times  digging 


out  the  decayed  matter  so  that  a 
cavity  is  formed.  (2)  Sterilize  all 
cut  surfaces.  (3)  Waterproof  all  cut 
surfaces.  (4)  Leave  the  work  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  rapid 
healing;  this  often  will  mean  filling 
or  covering  deep  cavities.  (5)  Watch 
the  work  from  year  to  year  for  de- 
fects, and  it  any  appear  attend  to 
them  immediately. 

Taking  the  Fire  Out  of  Hay — The  risk 
of  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion 
is  mows  and  stacks  may  be  done 
away  with  almost  entirely  if  hay  is 
put  up  only  when  properly  cured. 
The  heating  process  begins  as  a  fer- 
mentation produced  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  In  moist  hay.  When  condi- 
tions are  right  the  temperature 
mounts  until  the  organisms  that 
started  the  process  are  killed;  from 
then  on  the  heating  is  the  result  of 
chemical  action — a  slow  oxidation 
when  it  is  away  from  contact  with 
the  air  and  a  rapid  oxidation,  or  fire, 
when  the  heating  area  breaks 
through  to  the  open  air. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  and  other  hays 
made  from  rather  succulent  plants 
cause  the  most  trouble  from  heat- 
ing, and  they  should  be  given  par- 
ticular care  in  curing. 

When  a  mow  or  stack  has  become 
badly  heated  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  go  In  and  stir  up  the  hay, 
but  often  this  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  done.  Admitting  q.ir  to 
the  hot  center  of  fermentation  may 
be  just  the  thing  needed  to  start  a 
fire.  If  air  does  not  get  in,  a  part  of 
the  hay  may  be  charred  without 
starting  a  fire;  gradually  the  mow 
cools  and  the  only  loss  is  the  hay- 
that  has  been  carbonized.  However, 
in  the  early  stages  when  the  hay 


is  heating,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  move  hay  from  one  mow  to  an- 
other or  to  restack.  But  be  sure  it 
is  not  too  hot. 

Slow  combustion  inside  the  mow 
can  be  detected  by  a  peculiar  sooty 
odor  or  by  smoke  that  is  Irritating 
to  the  eyes. 

Danger  of  spontaneous  combustion 
is  not  confined  to  hay.  It  may  oc- 
cur in  damp  fodder  and  straw,  as 
well  as  in  bins  of  moist  grain  and 
seeds.  Cloths,  waste,  and  sawdust 
saturated  with  organic  oil  of  any 
kind — linseed  oil  or  cottonseed  oil, 
for  examples — are  even  more  subject 
to  spontaneous  combustion  than  hay. 
Such  oily  materials  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  or  be  left 
piled  up  in  corners  where  the  heat 
generated  cannot  escape.  Oiled 
mops  or  dust  cloths  used  in  the  house 
and  oily  waste  or  rags  used  in  the 
garage  or  about  the  barns  should 
always  be  kept  in  metal  containers 
with  air-tight  metal  covers. 

Useless  to  "Renovate"  Alfalfa? — Ac- 
cumulating experience  has  exploded 
some  old  notions  about  the  value  of 
cultivating  broadcast  stands  of  al- 
falfa. It  has  been  found  that  harrow- 
ing a  field  of  alfalfa  ordinarily  does 
not  increase  the  yield;  neither  does 
it  prolong  the  life  of  the  stand  to 
any  noticeable  extent.  The  modified 
spring-tooth  harrow  does  not  injure 
the  plants,  but  the  disk  often  kills 
many  and  reduces  the  stand.  Some 
sort  of  cultivation  appears  advisable 
in  irrigated  regions  where  the  water 
carries  a  great  deal  of  silt  or  where 
the  soil  has  been  compacted  by  the 
tramping  of  cattle  pastured  on  the 
alfalfa.  Many  growers,  however, 
now  believe  there  is  usually  little  to 
be  gained  by  cultivating  broadcast 
fields  when  the  stand  is  good.  If 
weeds  and  grass  work  in  and  reduce 
the  stand  it  is  better  to  plow  up  the 
field  and  put  In  another  crop  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  is  hard  to  thicken 
a  thin  stand  by  cultivating  it  and 
sowing  more  seed;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  says. 

Post- Holes  in  Adobe — Having  occasion 
recently  to  make  post-holes  in  hard 
soil,  with  an  auger-style  digger,  I 
found  the  work  was  simplified  by  the 
following  plan:  A  number  of  holes 
were  started  by  boring  down  three 
or  four  inches  through  the  top  crust, 
and  these  shallow  holes  were  filled 
with  water.  Returning  to  the  first 
hole,  1  drilled  a  little  deeper,  and 
upon  encountering  hard  soil  again, 
poured  in  more  water.  In  this  way, 
working  back  and  forth  along  the 
row,  I  dug  all  the  holes  with  the 
minimum  of  labor,  the  water  soak- 
ing down  several  inches  in  each 
while  I  was  working  on  the  others. 
— Henry  Rorlch. 

Trap  Spray  for  Grape  Leaf  Hopper — 

To  control  the  troublesome  pest.  The 
Grape  Leaf  Hopper,  eastern  vine- 
yardists  are  using  a  so-called  "Trap 
Spray"  consisting  of  a  series  of  ver- 
tical nozzles  set  at  different  angles 
so  as  to  spray  the  row  from  both 
sides  at  the  same  time,  thus  trapping 
the  agile  hopper  between  two  clouds 
of  nicotine.  Detailed  information 
concerning  this  method  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Pennsylvania  Experi- 
ment Station,  State  College,  Penn. 

When  Should  Alfalfa  Be  Cut?— Delay- 
ing the  cutting  of  alfalfa  until  it  is 
nearly  in  full  bloom  has  been  found 
a  better  practice  than  mowing  it  soon 
after  blooming  starts.  Trials  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Experiment 
stations  indicate  that  the  yields  are 
larger  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
that  the  life  of  the  stand  Is  pro- 
longed by  delaying  harvesting  until 
.  the  plants  are  nearly  in  full  bloom. 
Hay  made  when  the  plants  are 
nearly  in  full  bloom  possibly  is  not 
quite  so  palatable,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  gain  in  quantity  of  hay.  The 
fields  that  were  cut  prior  to  or  at 
the  beginning  of  blooming  showed  a 
tendency  to  die  out  sooner,  Investi- 
gators say. 
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When  I  was  a  kid  I  heard  a  great  doctor  give  a  lecter,  j 
an'  he  said  nothin'  was  so  likely  t'  induce  long  life  as  plenty  f 
o'  sleep. 

I  tuk  this  lesson  t'  heart,  an'  I  bin  gettin'  all  th'  sleep  I 
I  could  ever  sence.   In  fac'  ef  sleep  will  add  years  to  a  I 
man's  life,  I  reckon  I'll  reach  th'  ripe  old  age  o'  100. 

That  bein'  th'  case,  I  will  have  a  lot  more  time  fer  useful  endeavor  | 
'n  th'  average  man,  an'  consequently  I  figger  there  ain't  no  need  of 
exertin'  myself  quite  so  much  now. 

The  whitch  indicates  th'  advantage  o'  foresight.  In  fac',  by  lookin'  1 
ahead  60  or  70  years,  I  kin  see  where  there  won't  be  no  need  o'  work 
at  all.  Ever'thin'  '11  be  done  by  machinery.  So  ef  I  kin  stall  along  fer  1 
th'  next  half  century,  an'  sleep  at  least  14  hours  outa  th'  24,  I  figger  | 
I'll  be  a  lot  better  off  'n  these  fellers  that's  akillin'  'emselves  by  hard  § 
work  now! 

When  science  makes  work  on-necessary,  I,  fer  one,  am  gonna  be  in  j 
good  shape  t'  enjoy  my  new-found  leisure. — BEN  GONNADOOIT. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Han  Science  Conquered  Jack  Frosit? 


confident  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
mense demand  this  summer,  contracted 
with  the  American  Can  Company  for 
100,000  pots,  on  the  eve  of  the  Frost- 
less  Convention,  thereby  expressing 
an  opinion,  perhaps,  of  the  latter. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  SMUDGING 

Smudging,  when  done  in  the  right 
way,  does  save  the  citrus  crops  from 
frost — no  doubt  about  that!  But 
please  note  the  qualification,  "in  the 
right  way."  It  Is  costly,  heart  break- 
ing work,  however,  not  to  mention  the 
other  notorious  objections.  Men  who 
smudged  successfully  last  winter  have 
been  among  the  first  to  inquire  eagerly1 
into  the  possibilities  of  finding  an  ef- 
ficient substitute. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, and  its  Supply  Company,  seem 
to  have  Ignored  the  possibilities  of 
finding  something  better.    The  inven- 


in  abolishing  the  smudge  pot,  other 
districts  will  lose  no  time  in  following 
our  example.  Put  that  in  your  smudge 
pot  and  smoke  it,  Mr.  American  Can 
Company! 

No  comprehensive  review  of  these 
proposed  substitutes  has  been  printed, 
and  in  presenting  the  following  list  of 
some  which  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of*ur  committee  no  claim  is  made 
that  it  is  complete.  In  fact  I  shall 
omit  for  lack  of  space  several  sug- 
gestions which  have  seemed  either 
vague  or  fantastic. 

Most  of  the  apparently  practical 
plans  easily  divide  into  three  classes, 
which  we  have  named  for  convenience: 
(1)  Windjammers.  (2)  Blowers,  (3) 
Underground  heating  systems. 

In  the  first  category  belongs  the  Cobb 
tower,  to  which  our  committee  has 
given  considerable  attention  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  demonstrated 
what  It  can  do,  wherein  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  others. 
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L.  J.  W hillock's  "Windjammer  " 
Showing  Tower  and  Propeller. 


perimenting.  It  is  similar  in  some  rs- 
spects  to  the  Cobb  blower. 

UNDERGROUND  HEATING 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  the  utilization  of  the  cement  lrru 
gation  pipes,  as  carriers  of  hot  air  p, 
duced  at  a  central  plant.    C.  A.  F~_ 
of  Arcadia  told  the  Frostless  Conve 
tion  about  his  experimental  ins 
tion  of  underground  pipes — a  ten- 
main,  reduced  by  4  and  2-inch  lat 
with  warm  air  conducted  to  the 
of  each  tree.    He  proposes  to  place 
regulating  thermostat  on  the  end  o 
each  pipe.    His  estimate  of  cost 
$400  an  acre. 

C.  E.  Emery  of  South  Pasadena  pre 
sents  a  compressed  air  project. 

Z.  T.  Bell,  of  San  Bernardino,  who 
understood  to  have  the  financial  back 
ing  of  a  Pomona  Frostless  committ 
announces  that  he  has  completed 
ten-acre  installation  of  an  undergro" 
cement  pipe  heating  system,  control] 
by  a  central  plant,  at  a  cost  of  S3 
an  acre.    The  pipes  can  be  used 
irrigation  in  summer.    It  will  be  re 
soon  for  demonstration. 

Thaddeus  Lowe,  son  of  the  famous. 
Professor  Lowe,   told   the  conve] 
that  he  had  devised  a  similar  syst 

W.    L.    Harris    of    the  Acet 
Generator    Manufacturing  Co., 
poses  to  install  an  experimental  pla 
to  prove  that  he  can  produce  the  he, 
required  with  acetylene,  and  deliver  if 
In  the  center  of  each  four  trees, 
reasonable    cost.     Our  committ' 
much  Interested  In  Mr.  Harris" 
He  predicts  a  very  heavy  drop  in 
cost  of  acetylene  shortly,  owing  to  tn« 
expiration  of  patents. 

WILL  DYNAMITE  DO  IT? 

Among  many  letters  received  sin 
the  beginning  of  this  agitation,  wi 
one  from  Robert  Weiss  of  Upland, 
recommending  the  use  of  dynaml 
The  explosion  of  a  quarter  pound  s'' 
in  the  center  of  a  ten  acre  orch 
every  two  or  three  minutes  during 
danger  period,  will  move  the  air  f 
distance  of  600  to  900  feet,  he  asserts. 
It  shoots  away  the  frost — keeps  It  from 
"coming  down"  and  "settling."  Mr. 
Weiss  further  alleges  that  this  plan 
is  an  old  one  In  the  grape  districts  of 
France,  where  the  forts  shoot  blank 

(Con*  inure!  on  Fait  18) 


OLLOWING  the  now  historic 
Frostless  Convention  at  Co- 
vina,    April    29,    which  at- 
tracted thousands  of  citrus 
growers  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  the  Frost  Pre- 
vention   committee    of  the 
Covina    Chamber    of  Com- 
merce,  which  sponsored  that  unique 
and  highly  successful  affair,  formu- 
lated  a    report  of 
progress   of  which 
the  following  is  the 
opening  paragraph: 
"Your  commit- 
tee decided  in  the 
early     part  of 
their  work  that  If 
there     was  any- 
thing   else,  other 
than  smudge  pot* 
which  growers 
could    use  with 
satisfaction.      w  e 
would   never  rec- 
ommend that  our 
beautiful  valley 
be    polluted  with 
the    smoke  from 
these  so-called 
orchard  heaters." 

From  the  begin- 
n  i  n  g  of  orchard 
heating.  Covina  has 
been  opposed  to  it. 
Favored  by  nearly 
frostless  conditions, 
our  great  citrus 
district  was  still 
firm  in  its  opposition  to  the  pots  after 
the  calamity  of  1313.  The  freeze  <j  last 
January,  however,  nine  years  later, 
woke  us  up.  A  loss  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  in  one  season  gave 
us  a  hard  jolt.  Most  of  our  growers 
reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  smudge  hereafter.  , 
The  Fruit  Growers*  Supply  Company, 
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Determined  Inventors  Develop  Many  Schemes 
to  Foil  Arch-enemy  of  Citrus  Growers. 

PERIODICALLY,   Jack  Frott  hat  swooped  down   upon  Sunny 
California  and,  blowing  hit  icy  breath  acrott  the  fruit  dittrictt, 
left  blackened  leavet  and*  flattened  purtet  in  hit  wake. 

Hit  1913  vitit  wat  ditattrout,  but  the  1922  vititation  was  even 
more  cottly.  Smudging  hat  been  regarded  at  a  necettary  evil 
and  at  the  only  tatitfactory  ammunition  for  the  forcet  of  the  de- 
tente. < 

That  inventive  geniut  it  Working  night  and  day,  however,  to 
provide  more  efficient  methodt  of  frott  fighting,  it  revealed  by 
Mr.  Intley  in  thit  important  article,  which  explaint  for  the  firtt 
time  a  number  of  new  and  unique  methodt  never  before  detcribed 
in  print. — The  Editor. 
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By  Edward  Insley 
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Edward  Insley 


tor  of  one  device  for. which  success 
has  been  claimed,  and  strong  proof  pre- 
sented of  success  last  winter,  tells  me 
that  his  requests  for  an  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  association  officials 
were  entirely  Ignored. 

HOPE  TO  ABOLISH  SMUDGE 

It  was  left  to  the  Covina  committee 
to  discover  the  optimistic  Inventors 
who  were  working  on  this  problem, 
give  them  the  publicity  they  needed, 
and  encourage  others  to  enter  the  field. 
Our  hopes  have  been  justified  far  be- 
yond expectations,  and  our  resolution 
to  keep  the  pots  out  of  Covina,  has 
been  vastly  strengthened. 

If  we  succeed,  as  we  expect  to  do, 


Left — Model  of  Famous  "Cobb"  Machine,  Installed  at  Towt  Ranch, 
Lindsey,  Cal.    Right — Edward  S.  Cobb  and  "Blower"  Model. 


Mr.  Cobb  has  claimed  three  years' 
actual  orchard  experimentation  with 
a  full  sized  machine  on  the  12-acre 
ranch  of  Warren  Towt  at  Lindsay, 
Calif.  C.  E.  Crawford,  manager  of  the 
Covina  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  re- 
ceived from  the  Mutual  Orange  Grow- 
ers, at  Lindsay,  a  letter  confirming  the 
statement  that  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
on  the  Towt  orchard  had  been  saved 
by  the  Cobb  machine  this  last  winter, 
while  that  in  neighboring  orchards 
froze. 

It  Is  asserted  that  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  21  degrees  an  airplane  pro- 
peller, placed  on  a  tower  vertically,  at 
a  height  of  34  feet  and  moving  on  a 
revolving  platform,  saved  this  80  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  merely  by  keeping  the 
air  In  motion.  No  artificial  heat  was 
used,  but  tiie  Cobb  tower  has  now  been 
equipped  with  accessory  heating.  An- 
other Cobb  tower  has  been  erected  at 
Riverside,  and  it  is  said  that  several 
more  have  been  sold. 

The  committee  is  convinced  of  the 
truth  of -the  Cobb  claims,  but  does  mjt 
undertake  to  say  that  something  better 
or  something  cheaper  cannot  be  found. 
The  cost  of  the  Cobb  Installment  is 
greater  than  that  of  cheap  smudge  pots, 
which  rapidly  deteriorate,  but  the  plant 
will  last  many  years  and  is  economical 
to  operate. 

The  Whitlock  experiment  tower  at 
Ontario  differs  from  Cobb's  in  that  the 
airplane  propeller  is  mounted  hori- 
zontally and  draws  down  the  air. 
Cobb  claims  basic  patents  on  his  re- 
volving platform  with  the  horizontal 
method  of  moving  the  air. 

THE  BLOWER  DEVICES 

W.  L.  Ross  of  Porterville  oiaims  a 
basic  patent  in  his  "blower,"  which 
draws  the  warmer  air  down  from  above 
— when  it  is  warmer  above — through  a 
stack,  and  shoots  it  out  unaer  the 
trees.  Cobb  avoids  this  method  in 
two  ways;  first,  with  his  tower  which 
takes  the  air  laterally,  and  second, 
with  another  machine,  a  blower,  which 
develops  artificial  heat  at  the  base,  and 
blows  it  out  through  the  upper  end  of 
a  curved  stack,  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

John  Algero  of  Alhambra  has  a 
variant  of  the  blower  In  his  plan  of 
mounting  it  on  a  truck,  to  move  along 
the  ends  of  the  rows. 

D.  Mackenzie  of  Pomona  also  has  a 
blower  machine  with  which  he  is  ex- 
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This  Is  the  Fire  Season 

OUR  forest  lands  are  a  priceless  possession,  yet  thousands 
of  acres  annually  are  denuded  by  terrible  conflagrations. 
Every  subscriber  is  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  preventing  and  controlling  forest  fires.  Smokers 
should  take  care  never  to  drop  a  burning  match  or  lighted 
"fag."  Campers  should  extinguish  every  blaze-  before 
leaving  it. 

Grain  and  hay  fires,  too,  usually  are  traceable  to  careless- 
ness. Let  us  all  deputize  ourselves  fire  fighters  and  bear  in 
mind  the  possible  results  of  our  own  negligence! 

What  About  Mexican  Vegetables? 

THAT  early  vegetables  from  Western  Mexico  are  being 
shipped  into  California  and  Eastern  markets  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities  is  disclosed  by  daily 
market  reports  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  other 
large  distributing  centers. 

Lands  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  practically  frostless 
and  valued'  at  from  50  cents  to  $10  an  acre,  with  water 
available  for  irrigation,  are  being  utilized  by  native  and 
'American  vegetable  growers,  according  to  those  who  have 
investigated  the  situation. 

Using  cheap  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Mexican  labor,  these 
growers,  now  being  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  by  improved  water  transportation,  are  able  to 
reach  local  markets  and  to  sell  at  very  low  prices;  in  fact, 
extinction  of- the  vegetable  industry  as  now  carried  on  by 
white  farmers  and  truck  gardeners  in  California  is  threat- 
ened, according  to  F.  II.  Tolle  of  the  South  Coast  Land 
Company,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  conditions. 

In  a  plea  for  tarilf  protection,  growers  interested  in  the 
production  of  vegetables  in  California  have  wired  U.  S. 
Senators  Hiram  W.  Johnson  and  Samuel  M.  Shorfridge, 
Congressman  Osborne  and  others,  urging  inclusion  in  the 
tariff  bill  of  a  schedule  that  will  save  this  important  in- 
dustry. That  it  IS  important  is  shown  by  official  statistics, 
nearly  60,000  carloads  of  vegetables  having  been  shipped 
o\|t  of  California  during  each  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
value  per  car  averages  very  high,  in  many  cases  represent- 
ing a  net  return  to  the  grower  of  $1500  to  $2000,  shippers 
assert.  Because  of  the  heavy  shipments  East,  the  vegetable 
"industry  brings  enormous  sums  of  new  money  into  Cali- 
I  fornia. 

Those  interested  have  demanded  a  tariff  on  green  peas 
of  not  less  than  6  cents  per  pound  and  on  egg  plant,  string 
beans,  Italian  squash,  summer  squash  and  cucumbers  of  a 
similar  amount.  On  cantaloupe,  not  less  than  $1  per  crate 
is  asked. 

1  It  is  pointed  out  that  the^  average  cost  of  production  of 
peas  in  California  is  from  1%  to  C%  cents  per  pound,  ex- 
clusive of  transportation  and  commission  charges,  which 
amount  to  from  2  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  vegetable  lands  involved  are  situated  principally  in 
the  province  of  Sinaloa  and  in  Nayarit  territory  (formerly 
Tepic).  The  lands  comprise  an  area  about  80  miles  wide 
and  S00  miles  in  length. 

In  addition  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  line  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  enters  this  rich  dis- 
trict,  and    through    the    seaports    of    Guaymos,  Topolo- 


bompo,  Mazatlan  and  San  Bias,  additional  outlets  are  af- 
forded\ 

Unless  protection  is  provided  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  seri- 
ous effects  will  be  noted  this  year,  possibly  disastrous  ef- 
fects next  year,  and  probably  total  extinction  of  our  vege- 
table industry  within  three  years,  according  to  local  growers. 
Farmers  and  others  interested  are  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  their  Congressmen  and  Representatives  and  to  bring 
as  much  pressure  as  possible  to  bear  from  eastern  sources 
in  order  to  secure  quick  action  in  Washington. 

The  co-operation  of  Florida  officials  and  growers  al- 
ready has  been  secured,  according  to  Mr.  Tolle.  W.  A. 
McRae,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Florida  has  agreed  to  lend  all  possible  assistance. 

Replying  to  telegrams  of  California  producers.  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  recently  said:  "I  am  asking  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  by  my  amendments,  six  cents  on  peas,  to- 
matoes, egg  plant,  cucumbers,  peppers,  squash  and  spinach, 
and  on  all  other  vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  I  am  asking  aa  well,  $1  a  crate  on 
cantaloupe."  •  V  , 

Senator  Johnson  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  jus- 


tice of  the  demand  for  protection  and  assured  the  growers 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the  insertion  of  the 
desired  clause. 

A  New  Kind  of  Tractor  "Kick" 

SO  SUCCESSFUL  have  been  California  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  tractors  and  farm  machinery  that 
many  Eastern  makers  have  created  "California  mod- 
pis,"  or  have  added  special  equipment  for  California  con- 
ditions. 

A  noted  local  inventor,  J.  M.  Kroyer,  creator  of  a  number 
of  successful  tractors  and  tractor  features,  recently  had  a 
novel  experience,  indicating  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  recent  years  In  the  development  of  the  "iron 
horse." 

Stopping  at  a  ranch  where  one  of  his  "brain  children" 
was  at  work,  Mr.  Kroyer  inquired  concerning  its  per- 
formance. 

"We  have  a  complaint  to  register,"  said  the  foreman. 
"The  driver  kicks  because  the  machine  keeps  going  so 
steadily  he  has  no  chance  to  rest.  He  has  been  accustomed 
to  stopping  every  little  while  for  oiling,  adjustment  and 
minor  repairs;  now  he  says  he  hasn't  even  a  chance  to  get 
down  from  the  driver's  seat  and  stretch!" 

This  is  a  refreshing  variation  of  the  old  type  of  tractor 
"kick."  And  no  doubt,  with  the  Increasing  refinement  and 
constant  improvement  of  our  standard  tractors,  serious 
trouble  in  the  field  soon  will  be  as  unusual  as  trouble  with 
the  modern  motor  car. 

Interesting,  too,  are  the  stories  of  wonderful  feats  with 
"track -layers"  <>(  various  makes  and  sizes,  the  possibilities 
of  which  were  emphasized  by.  the  accomplishments  of  the 
"tanks"  during  the  war. 

In  Alaska  big  tractors  worked  through  the  coldest 
months,  hauling  for  miles  over  the  snow  and  ice,  supplies 
for  the  new  Government  railroad.  In  the  swampy  bottom- 
lands of  the  South  they  have  performed  successfully  where 
mules  feared  to  tread.  Such  feats,  however,  are  merely 
unusual  demonstrations  of  very  usual  dependability. 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  stories  told  of  some  of  the 
"wheelers,"  which,  working  year  after  year  with  threshing 
outfits  or  at  general  farm  or  orchard  tasks,  have  piled  up 
almost  unbelievable  records  of  faithful  belt  and  field  per- 
formance. 

The  prospective  tractor  investor  has  an  interesting  and 
difficult  task  in  choosing  the  type  and  model  for  his  pur- 
pose. In  justice  to  himself,  he  should  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  field,  and  this  survey  in  itself  will  prove  to  b&  a 
liberal  education. 

The  big  Eastern  manufacturers,  of  course,  are  devel- 
oping better,  safer,  surer  tractors  every  year.  But,  as  in 
the  past,  they  are  securing  many  of  their  best  ideas  and 
some  of  their  stiffest  competition  from  California  designers 
and  makers. 

it  should  be!  The  greater  the  competition, 
farmers  benefit.    Let  the  race  be  fast  and 


This  is  as 
the  more  the 
furious! 

Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  certain — the  farm  tractor  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  a  toy  or  a  costly  luxury.  It  is  a 
proven  unit,  a  safe  and  profitable  investment,  a  NECES- 
SITY under  most  farming  conditions,  ^whether  used  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  still  valuable  and  faithful 
''Dobbin." 
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By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"Bob"  Jones 


T  IS  little  wonder  the  early 
California  fruit  grower  had 
difficulty  in  making  money. 
One  man  scarcely  could  be 
expected  to  master  both  the 
growing  of  desirable  fruit 
and  its  marketing.  In  fact, 
each  of  these  branches  of  any 
industry  requires  special  knowledge, 
experience  and  ability,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness so  complex  as  fruit  production, 
these  two  factors 
have  developed 
minds  of  entirely 
different  training 
and  outlook. 

Citrus  producers 
were  the  first  to 
learn  that  the 
grower  needs  the 
salesman  and  the 
sales  man,  the 
grower.  The  nat- 
ural instinct  of 
the  former  is  to- 
ward individual- 
ism, whereas  mar- 
keting requires  a  broad  vision,  plus  ex- 
perience in  giving  the  public  what  it 
wants. 

Through  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  headed  by  an  executive 
with  Just  such  a  broad  outlook,  the 
producers  of  citrus  fruit  have  solved 
their  problems. 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  PROBLEMS 

If  the  citrus  industry  has  complexi- 
ties, however,  they  are  manifold  in  the 
deciduous  game,  for  marketing  of  the 
crop  is  a  delicate  matter,  Indeed. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  dozens 
of  kinds  and  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits.  With  citrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  marketing  man  has  to 
deal  with  only  a  few  standard  varieties 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit.  De- 
ciduous fruit,  too,  is  a  seasonal  crop, 
which  must  get  to  the  consumer 
quickly  after  being  taken  from  the 
tree.  Citrus,  while  perishable,  has  a 
much  longer  season.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  of  many  colors;  citrus  fruits,  ac- 


cording to  thp  kind,  are  of  one  color. 

"I'd  lose  my  Job  If  I  tried  to  ship 
blue  plums  into  the  Southern  States," 
the  "f.o.b.  man"  of  one  of  the  big  mar- 
keting organizations  said  recently. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I'd  lose  my  Job 
if  I  tried  to  ship  red  plums  into  New 
England  States.  The  Southerners  like 
the  showy  red  kind  while  the  North- 
erners like  the  subdued  blue.  Boston, 
which  is  noted  for  its  reserve  and  cul- 
ture, is  one  of  the  best  markets  we 
have  for  blue  plums." 

LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT 

Now,  who  ever  would  have  thought 
the  color  of  plums  made  any  differ- 
ence in  marketing?  Here  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  we  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  color,  for  we  have  an  abund- 
ance to  choose  from.  Flavor  and 
quality  are  of  prime  importance  with 
the  home  folk,  for  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  try  them  all. 


Solano  County's  "English  Hills 
District  (Mc 

a  matter  of  obtaining  outlets  in  other 

States. 

Fresh  fruit  shipping,  at  this  stage  of 
its  development,  was  rescued  from 
stagnation  and  destruction  by  the 
meat  packing  industry.    Chicago  pack- 
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How  the  40,000-Car  Deciduous  Crop  of  the 
Golden  State  is  Handled 

rO  divorce  production  and  marketing  would  be  to  wreck  the 
most  successful  partnership  of  all  timet.  In  fact,  marketing 
is  recognized  at  the  "better  half"  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  limb  of  a  California  tree  to  the  push-cart  of  a  New  York 
peddler.  Yet  the  average  producer  consigns  his  fruit  with  little 
thought  of  its  long  journey  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Of  unusual  value,  therefore,  is  this  "inside"  story  of  the  big  Ex- 
changes,   revealing    facts    not    generally    known    or  understood. 

jiiinitiiiDiriHtiTiiitiitrinitiiiTdiJiriiiriiifriiiriiiiiii  [iiiiiifiiiiiriJiiiiifriiU'iiLMiiiJifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitirrruiiiiriiiiiitttdiiiiiiiimiiirti  un  ininti  i«;  uri  mtr  :iTi:iiMFriir»iiurrBiiii[rimiitTiiriirirtFnTijfi'itniiiTi!iiiT'irii'<iT-i<ua 


Back  in  the  early  days  of  Califor- 
nia's deciduous  fruit  industry,  trees 
were  set  out  with  little  thought  of  the 
marketing  problem.  In  fact,  it  Is 
likely  the  farmer  expected  to  haul  his 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries  a*nd 
plums  to  the  nearest  town  and  dis- 
pose of  them.  But  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  California  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  these  fruits,  plantings  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  soon  the  home 
markets  were  glutted.    It  then  became 


ers  of  meats  had  invented  and  devel- 
oped the  refrigerator  car  to  carry 
dressed  meats.  And  refrigerator  serv- 
ice was  needed  for  fruits.  That  was 
apparent,  since  from  nine  to  eleven 
days  were  required  to  transport  fruit 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and,  without  refrigeration,  the 
fruit  would  spoil  before  it  could  reach 
market.  Thus  the  refrigerator  car 
opened  the  markets  of  the  entire 
American  continent  to  California  per- 
ishables, originally  planted  purely  for 
local  consumption. 

SOME  EARLY  DIFFICULTIES 

That  is  one  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  deciduous  fruit  industry.  Even 
with    the    refrigerator    car,  however, 
early  days  of  distant  marketing  were 
filled  with  grief.    Many  hands  were  in 
the  game,  with  no  directing  head.  Each 
individual    shipper    sought    the  best 
market  and  soon  overloaded  it.  Gluts 
and  red  ink  were  frequent  at  this  stage. 
Lack  of  distribution  through  a  central 
head  who  might  parcel  out  the  supply 
according  to  demand, 
meant    disaster  for 
many    growers.  It 
was  feast  or  famine 
for  the  markets  and 


Picking  California  Cherries  for  Early  Shipment  to  Eastern  Markets  (McCurry  Photo) 


" — an  Early  Deciduous  Shipping 
Curry  Photo) 

mostly  famine  for  the  grower. 

Trouble  and  experience  reacted  ir 
the  fruit  industry  Just  as  they  do  in 
all  other  phases  of  life.  It  forced 
with  kindred  problems  together 
talk  over  their  grievances'  and  woi 
out  a  solution.  Out  of  chaos  cai 
order — co-operation  in  marketing,  bet 
ter  service  to  the  consumer,  improv 
quality  of  pack,  even  distribution 
the  fruit  supply,  an  expanded  market 
a  stable  business  for  the  distributor, 
or  "fruit  company,"  and  prosperity  for 
the  grower. 

Figures  on  carload  shipments  wl 
tell  how  the  industry  has  grown — fro 
7136  carloads,  shipped  out  of  Calif  or 
nia  in  1902,  to  40,308  carloads  ship 
from  the  State  In  1921. 

IS  OVERPRODUCTION  POSSIBLE? 

All  along  the  line  has  been  the  con- 
stant fear  of  "over  production."  Yet 
the  demand  for  California  fruits  in 
1922  was  greater  than  ever.  Frantic 
wires  for  more  came  as  the  season 
drew  to  a  close.  But  today,  deciduous 
fruits  go  to  every  small  city  and  ham- 
let of  the  American  continent.  Yes- 
terday, the  shippers,  acting  Individ- 
ually, were  ruining  each  other  in  try- 
ing to  cover  the  good  markets. 

Today,  California  stands  second  in 
rank  among  States  of  the  Union  in  to- 
tal value  of  farm  crops.  Texas,  with 
Its  vast  area,  still  is  first.  Who  can 
say  how  humiliatingly  low  would  be 
the  rank  of  California  were  it  not  for 
the  specialty  fruit  industry,  with  its 
efficient  marketing  methods? 

So  much  for  history.  Today  the' 
marketing  of  California's  deciduous 
fruit  crop — that  is,  the  fresh  fruits— Is 
centralized  to  a  controlling  degree  in 
two  large  organizations. 

One  of  these  is  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  of  which  Wllmer  Seig  is 
the  general  manager.  It  is  the  organi- 
zation which,  in  the  past,  has  been 
headed  by  such  dynamic  men  as  Alden 
Anderson.  Frank  B.  McKevitt  and 
Charles  E.  Virden. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  other  is  the  California  I'mit 
Exchange,  of  which  John  L.  Nagle  Is 
the  General  Manager  and  CroiKe  H. 
Cutter  the  president.  Both  maintain 
offices  in  the  California  Fruit  Building 
at  Sacramento,  where  conference  on 
marketing  matters  is  convenient. 

Both  organizations  have  the  same 
problem  before  them — to  secure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  California 
fruit  crop,  to  supply  the  trade  effi- 
ciently and  to  secure  a  fair  price  for 
the  grower. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  two 
deciduous  distributing  agencies  is  not 
entirely  like  that  of  the  citrus  organi- 
zation. The  "Distributors"  is  an  as- 
sociation of  fruit  companies:  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  is  a  central  or- 
ganization of  local  growers'  associa- 
tions. 

PACKING  THE  FRUIT 

Fruit  companies  and  local  assc 
tlons  handle  the  packing  of  the 
and  get  it  into  refrigerator  cars, 
"f.o.b."  cars  go  to  a  definite  dealer 
a  definite  market,  but  many  of 
cars  sent  out  are  "tramps."   They  ha* 
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finite  destination  and,  if  not  sold 
re  arrival,  eventually  reach  tho 
auctions.  For  California  fruit  is  »n\<\ 
at  auction  in  large  cities,  much  of  it 
going1  to  the  push  cart  trade.  These 
auctions  in  large  cities  virtually  fix 
the  market  for  the  day. 

The  main  job  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  Distributors  or  Exchange  during 
the  height  of  the  shipping  is  to  sev 
that  these  "tramp"  cars  are  disposed  of 
to  best  advantage.  They  must  not  be 
moved  into  an  over-stocked  market,  or 
a  "break"  _will  occur  and  low  prices 
will  follow?  To  cross  the  line  beyond 
a  fair  supply  for  the  demand  means 
disaster.  Therefore,  the  man  in  charge 
must  be  a  keen  judge  of  the  market. 
He  must  know  the  portent  of  the  code 
wires  that  come  to  him  each  day,  re- 
porting prices  in  all  of  the  big  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

BILLING  OK  i "TRAMP"  CARS 

When  a  "tramp"  car  starts  on  its 
way  East,  a  card  is  made  out  for  it. 
This  card  moves  about  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  car  progresses  on  its  way. 
The  general  manager  has  a  big  cabinet 
filled  with  these  cards,  and  a  moment's 
inspection  will  apprise  him  of  the  lo- 
cation of  every  car  of  fruit  at  that  par- 
ticular moment.  He  may  get  a  wire 
order  from  St.  Joseph  for  a  carload  ot 
pears.  That  car  probably  already  is 
half  way  to  St.  Joseph  as  a  "tramp." 
He  diverts  it  to  St,  Joseph. 

"Tramps"  which  are  not  sold  en 
route  eventually  reach  the  auction 
market,  but  many  of  them  find  defin- 
ite buyers.  Thus  the  general  manager 
of  one  of  these  central  distributing  or- 
ganizations may  be  likened  to  a  general 
in  the  army  with  a  constant  "line"  on 
his  forces. 

Many  carloads  of  fruit  nOw  are 
shipped  from  California  to  definite 
dealers.    A  new  tendency,  too,  is  to 
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ship  more  assorted  cars,  which  means 
a  car  with  a  variety  of  fruit,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  grapes  and  plums,  or 
figs,  grapes,  peaches,  etc.  Such  cars 
go  to  the  smaller  cities  which  are  not 
able  to  absorb  a  solid  car  of  one  va- 
riety. The  assorted  car  has  come  with 
the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  fruit 
marketing.  Naturally  the  big  cities 
were  the  main  outlets  at  first;  pene- 
trating of  smaller  centers  with  Cali- 
fornia fruits  was  a  later  development. 

COMPETITION  A  FACTOR 

While  California  is  supreme  in  de- 
ciduous fruits  as  well  as  citrus,  it  has 
more  competition  in  deciduous.  This 
is  quite  an  important  factor  with  the 
marketing  man.  Early  in  the  season 
he  must  have  information  as  to  the 
Georgia  peach  crops,  the  Oregon  cher- 
ries and  the  pears  of  Colorado,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  New  York  and  other 
States. 

Ripening  of  cherries  marks  the  open- 
ing of  the  deciduous  season  in  Cali- 
fornia. "Ripening"  may  be  a  mis- 
nomer in  this  case,  for  moro  oftan 
than  not  the  first  box,  which  usually 
sells  for  around  $10  a  pound,  has  some 
color  but  little  palatability.  But  it  is 
badly  wanted  by  some  hotel  keeper  of 
New  York  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  Vacaville  district  of  Solano 
County,  the  Sacramento  River  district 
and  Placer  County  vie  for  the  honor 
of  shipping  the  first  box. 

California  has  Oregon  competition 
in  cherries,  but  the  northern  fruit  is 
later  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
early  market.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley 
district,  which  Is  the  late  one  for  Cali- 
fornia cherries,  usually  feels  some  ef- 
( Con  tinned  on  Pace  tS) 
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T35  Tractor 

— the  supreme 
small  tractor 


built  fbr^&backed  by 

Service 

Amazing  power,  economy  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption,  versatility  that  makes 
it  fitted  for  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  work — these  qualities  of  the 
"Caterpillar"  T35  Tractor  are,  after  all,  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
dependable  service  it  gives.  T35  is  built  to  endure — of  highest  grade,  heat- 
treated  steels;  anti-friction  bearings  used  throughout;  complete  enclosure 
from  dust  and  dirt,  Its  simple,  rugged  construction  and  uninterrupted  per- 
formance insure  minimum  upkeep  costs  and  maximum  accomplishment. 

"Caterpillar"  T35  Tractor  is  built  for  service — and  backed  by  service, 
too.  A  complete  and  well-organized  Service  Department  co-operates  to  in- 
sure the  success  and  satisfaction  of  every  purchaser  of  Holt  products. 

Interesting  literature,  fully  descriptive  of  the  T35  Tractor,  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  It  will  profit  you  to  send  for  it,  or  for  information  regarding  the 
larger  "Caterpillar"  models— the  5-Ton,  Western  1 0-Ton  or  the  big-power  75. 

TheHOLT  Manufacturing  Company 


Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  III. 

Lot  Angefes,  Calif.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Spokane,  Wash. 


Buy  direct  bom  nmnufactiirer  and  save  GO 
per  rent.  We  pay  freight  on  PAINTS,  WALL- 
BOARD,  ROOFING,  WINDOW  SHADES, 
WIKK  SCREEN,  BARB  WIRE,  WALLPA- 
PER, ELECTRIC  FIXTURES,  WIKK,  ETC., 
to  iin.v  railroad  point.  Write  today  for  sam- 
ples of  ROOFING,  WALLPAPER,  COLOR 
CARDS  and  FREE  information  how  to  paint, 
stain,  paper  your  home.  TELL  US  WHAT 
VOI  DESIRK  In  our  line;  we  will  <lo  the  rest. 
WRITE,  PHONE  OR  CALL  FOR  FREE  IN- 
l'OKMATION'. 

WESTERN  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Bdwy.  5173. 


708  East  8th  St. 


WAGNER'S  .  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

May  and  June  best  time  to  plant.    Should  return  up  to  11000  per  acre  first  year.  The 
California  Rhubarb  Assoc  iation  could  have  used  the  output  of  1000  acres  this  season. 
'Plant  now  for  next  spring's  market. 


WAGNER'S  NURSERY . 

Dept. 


I  .V.i I  East  VlUa  Street 


(J.  B.  Wagner  A  Son) 
Originators  of  the  Giant  Winter  Strain" 
O"  Pasadena,  California 


BEES 


Bee-Keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  tho  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  supplies,  including  the  new 
Aluminum  Combs,  at  fair  prices. 
The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  con- 
stant excellence  of  product  and  unsur- 
passed Bervlce, 

Write  for  catalogue,  and,  If  a  begin- 
ner, for  Cottage  Bce-Keeping,  which 
will  bo  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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135%  Strong 
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WIZARD  TRACTOR 

After  delivering  the  normal  listed  drawbar  pull,  the 
Wizard  has  35%  extra  reserve  strength  and  power — 
making  it  135%  strong  and  135%  powerful. 
This  is  your  assurance  that  the  Wizard  will  make  good 
on  the  toughest  jobs  you  give  it,  and  will  keep  at  it 
day  after  day  and  season  after  season. 

Rigid4- Wheel  Drive  Gives  Tremendous  Traction 

Traction  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  a  track  tractor, 
with  amazingly  low  upkeep  cost,  is  made  possible  by 
the  revolutionary  rigid  4-wheeI  drive  principle  with 
leader  shoes  on  every  wheel. 

Every  tractor  user  should  know  the  facts  'about  this 
wonderful  new  tractor. 

For  details,  write  your  name  and  address 
across  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Kroy  Qr  Motors  Company 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
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Sixes:  6,7.8,10,12, 
1  5  .m  J  24  inches 


Bean 
Tarbine 
Pumps 

I 


These  pumps  assure  maximum 
delivery  of  water  at  highest  effi- 
ciencies, against  varying  heads. 
They  are  made  in  very  small 
sizes  to  fit  your  domestic  well 
and  deliver  from  100  to  180  gal- 
lons per  minute.  Made  also  to 
deliver  up  to  3500  gallons  per 
minute. 

Careful,  high  grade  engineering 
skill  and  workmanship  is  em- 
ployed throughout. 

Send  coupon_for  catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

/101  W.Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

»ui    W.  Julian  Street,  Sin  Jose,  CiL 
Pleas*  send  your  new  pump  catalog  to  my  address. 


Leader  Water  Systems 

are  entirely  automatic 

City  convenience— water  under  pressure 
at  all  times  and  automatically  regulated. 
Relieves  the  burden  of  the  old  system 
and  is  thoroughly  dependable.  Can  be 
installed  with  gasoline  engine  with  auto- 
matic stop  only. 

Pacific  Pump  8C  Supply  Co. 

8S3  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


Melon  Aphis 

Stop  their  ravages  with  Ortho 
Nico'Dust.  Highest  quality 
Nicotine  Dust  on  the  market. 
Uniform  in  strength.  Packed 
in  air-tight  steel  drums. 

Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


Address  Dept. 


WITTE 

Log  Saw 


OCR  BEST  ARB  MMECT  ORTFTT 

3»«(1S  toUO-Bi*.  impl>U,r»l,  „  , 

□»•—  Pow*rnu  Enffiiw—  Lev*  Control—  m^H^B  m  nj 
Li f  -Tl-ne  GoratN   OaUJoc  Fre..         ^RRP- ^RRRR    it  A 

WETTE  ENGINE  WORKS  F„Btttbo™kro 
1I2S   Oakland  «»ni»,        Kmnm  Orry,  — 'niiirl 
312*  Empire  Building.  I'm. burg*,  PMNMylvwria 


aintaining  Citras  Production 

By  Vincent  F.  Blancharr] 


NO  ONE  knows  better  than  the  cit- 
rus grrower  himself  that  It  costs 
a  great  deal  to  bring-  a  grove  to 
bearing.  And  in  figuring  rtie 
amount  Involved,  the  grower  must  face 
also,  the  fact  that  in  order  to  maintain 
his  grove  In  a  high  state  of  productiv- 
ity and  thus  pay  satisfactory  dividends 
on  the  investment,  it  is  necessary  to 
care  for  each  individual  tree. 

It  is  too  often  the  case,  however,  that 
citrus  growers  think  of  their  property 
in  terms  of  grove  units,  or  acre  units, 
rather  than  of  individual  trees.  It  is 
the  individual  tree  that  produces  the 
fruit  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  pro- 
duced is  determined  largely  by  the 
number  of  trees  which  function  as  pro- 
ducers. If  two  or  three  or  more  trees 
per  acre  are  injured  by  disease  or 
pest,  then  profits  are  cut  materially. 
Many  times  the  individual  tree  does  not 
function  as  a  producer  because  it  is 
off-type,  having  the  inherent  char- 
acteristic of  non-  production.  If  the 
grower  pays  more  attention  to  individ- 
ual tree  care,  chances  for  earning  sat- 
isfactory' interest  on  the  investment 
are  greater. 


Individual  Tree  Records 


INDIVIDUAL  tree  care  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  intelligently  without  the 
maintenance  of  some  sort  of  tree  rec- 
ord. Many  systems  of  keeping  records 
are  being  used  with  success,  and  it 
should  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  grower 
to  plan  one  to  suit  his  requirements. 
Some  have  used  "plots"  of  the  grove, 
while  others  have  made  a  tree  history. 

In  1916  I  wrote  an  individual  tree 
history  for  a  citrus  ranch  containing 
about  350  acres  of  trees.  This  was 
compiled  by  charting  each  tract  sep- 
arately, and  using  one  sheet  of  lined 
paper  for  each  row,  with  suitable 
headings  at  the  top. 

The  first  heading  was  "Tree  Num- 
ber," which  had  listed  under  it  the 
row  number  and  the  tree  number,  for 
example,  •'2— 1."  The  "2"  represented 
the  number  of  the  row  and  the  "1"  the 
number  of  the  first  tree  in  that  row. 
If  there  happened  to  be  more  trees  in 
the  row  than  lines  on  the  page,  an- 
other page  was  used  to  complete  the 
row. 

RECORD  OF  AGE  IMPORTANT 

The  second  column  heading  was 
"Age."  It  is  essential  that  the  age  of 
each  tree  be  known.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens, however,  that  certain  trees  do  not 
grow  as  rapidly  as  others;  in  fact,  are 
dwarfed  to  the  extent  that  they-  are 
undersized.  If  one  does  not  have  the 
age  record  of  that  tree,  It  is  easy  to 
confuse  it  with  "resets."  If  its  age 
were  known,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grower  would  have  a  better  Idea  as  to 
how  to  treat  It.  A  knowledge  of  the 
differences  in  ages  of  trees  in  a  grove 
will  help  In  analyzing  production  rec- 
ords. 

The  records  we  made  following  the 

1913  freeze,  comparing  the  treatment 
of  frozen  trees  with  those  planted  in 

1914  and  1915  .gave  some  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  data.  If  we  had  not 
had  a  record  of  the  ages,  these  data 
would  have  been  incomplete  and  in- 
accurate. 

Another  heading  was  "Remarks."  In 
this  column  we  indicated  what  treat- 
ment had  been  given,  such  as  certain 
management  following  the  1917  freeze, 
disease,  frost  cracks,  or  other  troubles. 
Another  column  was  captioned  as 
"Type."  That  perhaps  is  unnecessary 
for  this  information  can  be  put  under 
"Remarks."  By  "Type,"  we  mean  the 
nature  of  the.  tree,  whether  normal 
shape  tree  or  "off-variety." 

GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  PRO- 
DUCTION 

Perhaps  another  column  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage:  "Production." 
Many  growers  are  keeping  some  sort  of 
production "  records  one  of  the  most 
common  of  which  is  an  estimation  of 
the  percentage  of  crop  on  the  trees  by 
"eye  judgment."  Such  a  record,  al- 
though not  accurate,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  which  trees  are  producers  and 
which  non-producers.    Such  a  column 


should  be  arranged  to  show  production 

for  at  least  a  four-year  period  . 


Individual  Tree  Inspection 

ONE  of  the  best  means  of  insuring 
grove  against  loss  or  Injury 
trees  by  disease  or  pest  Is  to  make 
semi-annual  or  annual  inspection 
each  tree.  It  Is  too  often  the  case 
"sick"  trees  are  not  found  until 
effect  shows  on  the  foliage,  with  » 
leaves  turning  yellow.  But  In  order 
maintain  the  tree  in  a  producing  c 
dition  the  trouble  should  be  located 
fore  this  time.  It  takes  a  long  while 
bring  yellow  leaves  back  to  dark 
color. 

In  inspecting  a  tree,  a  thorough 
amination  of  the  trunk,  beginning  _. 
low  the  bud  union  and  extending  up 
into  the  main  limbs,  should  be  under- 
taken.  It  Is  necessary  sometimes  tfl 
pull  the  soil  away  from  the  trua 
especially  around  the  bud  union, 
gophers  are  at  all  active,  evidence 
their  work  should  be  sought.  If  a  clt 
tree  is  found  before  the  leaves  hav 
turned  yellow,  after  girdling,  it  can  be 
maintained  in  a  high  state  of  produc- 
tivity by  "in-an -hiiig"  sour  stock  seed- 
lings above  the  girdle;  it  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  gophered  trees  be  located 
before  the  injury  becomes  apparent  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  tops.  (Thla 
process  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
article.) 

SHOULD  KNOW  WHAT  TO 
OBSERVE 

It  is  of  course  important  In  making 
a   tree   inspection    to   know  what  to 
observe.     A    grower    should  acquaint 
himself  with  all  of  the  various  trouH—H 
to  which  a  citrus  tree  is  subject;  othor U 
wise  a  tree  inspection  might  result  In 
overlooking  serious  diseases  and  other  ■ 
troubles.   They  are  described  m  various 
publications  of  the  citrus  Kxperiment 
Station    and    agricultural  journals? 
Demonstrations  are  being  conducted  on  I 
the  control  of  these  various  diseases 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Agricultural  ' 
Extension  Service  and  such  demonstra.4 
tions  have  proved  of  great  benefit  ill 
acquainting  growers  with  diseases  and  ) 
their  treatments. 


Trunk  and  Root  Diseases 


CITRUS  trees  are  affected  by  several ■ 
diseases  which  interfere  materially  R 
with  production  and  often  result  Inl 
their  death.  Among  these  are  Oak  1 
Root  Fungus,  Foot  Rot,  Scaly  Bark  of  j 
oranges  and  grape  fruit.  Shell  Bark  of  M 
lemons.  Brown  Rot  Gum  disease.  Bo- J 
trytis  Gum  Disease  and  Heart  Rot.  All| 
of  those  are  important  and  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  making  a  tree  inspec- 
tion. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  time 
to  treat  most  of  the  diseases  Is  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  make  a 
tree  inspection  now  in  order  to  get 
treatment  under  way  while  conditions 
are  best. 


Stunted  Trees 


\  LMOST  every  orchard  has  a  few 
-a  stunted  trees.  Since  these  are  be- 
low size,  even  though  many  are  healthy 
in  color,  they  do  not  bear  satisfactory 
crops.  The  grower  should  determine 
just  what  is  the  cause  of  the  dwarfed 
condition. 

A  few  suggestions  can  be  offered  to 
assist  in  determining  procedure.  In 
many  such  cases,  examination  of  the 
BUbsoll  beneath  or  around  the  tree  wiU 
show  that  it  Is  rocky,  or  gravelly,  or 
sandy.  In  that  case,  treatment  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  just  how  unfavor- 
able are  the  soil  conditions.  Sometimes 
such  trees  can  be  helped  by  digging 
trenches  around  them,  removing  the 
rocks  and  gravel,  and  filling  with  ma- 
nure and  good  soil.  But  while  this  will 
help,  it  will  not  make  a  first-class 


large  hole,  fill  with  good  soil  and  ma- 
nure, and  replant.     It  Is  impractical 
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ind  too  expensive  to  treat  many  trees 
|!n  this  way.  but  for  an  occasional  tree 
lit  is  a  good  practice. 
I  Stunted  trees  sometimes  are  observed 
Ithat  show  a  great  difference  in  sizes 
between  the  stock  and  bud  union.  In 
Iguch  cases,  the  tree  should  be  removed. 
I  In  other  cases  there  are  trees  which 
teeem  to  have  no  particular  cause  for 
[their  dwarfed  condition,  except  that  it 
Us  an  inherent  characteristic.  Such  in- 
Idividuals  should  be  taken  up  and  re- 
placed with  good  trees, 
f  Trees  budded  on  trifoliala  stock  usu- 
ally are  dwarfed.  In  general  such  trees 
■do  not  produce  profitable  crops  and 
{should  be  removed.  In-arching  has  been 
[.suggested  as  a  possible  means  of  im- 
proving such  trees,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
Bias  never  been  tried  out. 


Saving  Girdled  Trees 


ONE  of  the  most  persistent  pests  of 
the  citrus  grove  is  the  pocket 
[gopher.  Many  trees  have  been  injured 
[or  killed  by  these  animals,  and  their 
(damage  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  mil- 
Lions  of  dollars.  Saving  a  tree  which 
(has  been  girdled  by  gophers  or  by  some 
[other  cause,  such  as  gum  disease,  al- 


ways has  been  an  Important  problem 
of  citrus  growers. 

A  means  of  saving  such  trees  has  been 
used  with  success  and  is  simple  enough 
to  be  practical.  The  system,  in  brief, 
is  as  follows: 

Dig  from  three  to  five  holes,  depend- 
ing upon  size  of  the  tree,  around  the 
trunk,  deep  enough  for  planting  a 
nursery  tree.  Scrape  the  outside  tissues 
of  the  bark  to  clean  it,  and  where  the 
bark  is  toq  thick  thin  it  down  just 
ibove  the  girdle.  Set  the  seedlings  and 
measure  when  the  roots  are  about  the 
right  depth,  cutting  an  inverted  "T"  in 
the  tree  at  the  proper  height.  Now 
make  about  a  45  degree  smooth  cut 
through  the  trunk  of  the  seedling  and 
insert  into  the  inverted  "T." 

Bore  a  small  hole  with  a  drill  into  the 
end,  into  which  a  very  small  nail  should 
be  driven  to  hold  the  cut  end  tightly 
against  the  cambium.  Cover  the  bare 
roots  with  soil.  Paint  over  the  graft 
with  a  grafting  wax.  Make  a  patch 
from  waxed  budding  cloth  about  two 
by  three  Inches  in  size,  with  a  slit 
lengthwise  to  about  the  middle.  Press 
this  tightly  over  the  graft  with  the 
loose  ends  beneath  the  sour  stock 
trunk.  Irrigate  the  soil  to  settle  around 
the  roots.  Pile  damp  soil  above  the  top 
grafts  and  leave  for  period  of  six  weeks 
to  assist  in  healing. 
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(Continued  From  Pace  8) 


\Frosi-Prevention  Model  Shown 
by  W.  L.  Ross  of  Porterville 

cartridges  in  cannon  for  the  purpose. 
The  expense  would  be  very  moderate. 
And  along  comes  Bingham  T.  Wilson, 

1  of  Covina,  with  an  elaboration  of  the 
dynamite  idea,  in  what  he  calls  "frost 
grenades,"  thrown  100  feet  in  the  air 
withj  "bomb  tra'tn  "  Jf  dynamite  will 
do  the  trick,  Messrs.  Weiss  and  Wilson 

1  certainly  have  suggested  the  cheapest 
(not  to  mention  noisiest)  method  of 
frost  protection. 
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Peaches  on  Almonds 

AN  interesting  experiment  has  been 
carried  out  by  J.  A.  Harris  of  Sut-' 
ter  County.  He  has  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  county  seat  Phillips  clins 
peaches  grown  on  almond  trees,  which 
amply  proves  the  practicability  of 
working  over  almonds  for  peach  pro- 
duction. One  fourteen  months  old,  graft 
produced  30  peaches  of  fine  quality 
this  season.  Mr  Harris  used  the  grafts 
on  five  year  old  almond  trees. — Oscar 
H.  Roesner. 


J 


This  compilation  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  Water- 
man machine,  the  model  of  which  has 
met  with  much  favor  in  our  district. 
It  is  backed  by  Covina  capital.  Appar- 
ently it  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
claimed  for  the  "windjammers"  or  the 
"blowers,"  but  do  it  differently.  How- 
ever, the  machine  is  not  on  the  market, 
and  the  first  experimental  machine  is 
still  to  be  erected.  Work  will  begin  on 
it  shortly. 
iiiiwiiiiiiiiuinniiiiiiiiiiiiniM^ 


"Family  Necessity" — I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
over  seven  years  and  consider  It  a 
family  necessity. — Harry  Campbell, 
Paso  Robles,  Cal.  .  ■ 


"Couldn't  Do  Without  It" — I  enjoy 
reading  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  and 
couldn't  do  without  It." — J.  S.  May. 
Columbia,  Cal. 


the  Bill" — I  got  your  paper 
day  from  a  friend.    It  just 
1,  so  here's  a  years'  sub- 
B.  Moomaw,  Arago,  Ore. 


DUE  to  a  typographical  error  in  one 
of  Vincent  F.  Blanchard's  articles 
in  the  May  issue,  an  unintentional  in- 
justice was  done  both  Mr.  Blanchard, 
and  Mr.  Borden  of  the  Alhambra  Spray 
Company,  who  formerly  was  in  charge 
of  the  Red  Spider  investigations  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Referring  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Red  Spider  investigation  station, 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  made  to  say  "It 
was  indeed  fortunate  this  work  was 
discontinued."  This  should  have  read, 
"It  was  indeed  unfortunate  this  work 
,  was  discontinued." 

The  station  was  closed  as  the  result 
of  Mr.  Borden's  resignation  to  take  up 
his  present  duties  with  the  spray 
manufacturers. 

The  latter  now  point  to  recent  ex- 
periments with  oil  emulsions  of  a  spe- 
cial formula,  as  evidence  that  the  red 
spider  is  practically,  if  not  entirely, 
conquered. 
^Growers  are  watching  with  Inter- 
est the  work  of  Mr.  Borden  and  the 
Alhambra  concern,  as  well  as  that  of 
Prof.  Quayle  at  the  Riverside  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Every  Woman  Loves  to  Paint 

When  She  Knows  How 
—Let  Us  Tell  You 


PAINTING  is  really  fascinat- 
ing work.  Once  you  are 
started  you'll  probably  not  want 
to  stop  until  you  have  refinished 
many  things  you  did  not  intend 
to  do  at  first. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  sim- 
ple directions  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed if  the  work  is  to  be  success- 
ful, and  we  have  a  special  "Home 
Service  Paint  Department"  which 
was  organized  just  to  tell  you 
how  to  paint. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  furniture, 
floors,  woodwork  or  walls  are  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  old — just  on  the 
surface.  Pick  out  one  or  two  things 
to  do.  Tell  us  about  them  and  how 
you  want  them  to  look  when  finished. 

Our  experts  will  tell  you  what 
materials  to  use,  how  to  do  the  work 
step  by  step,  what  brushes  you'll 
need,  and  everything  about  it. 

For  73  years  we  have  been  making 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  wall  fin- 
ishes and  stains  for  women  to  use. 


They  are  the  finest  materials  of  their 
kind  that  we  know. 

Write  for  Fuller's  Free  Advice  and 
refinish  a  few  home  things.  You'll 
be  surprised  how  fascinating  the  work 
is  and  how  much  you  can  save,  too. 

Free  Advice 

Write  us  now — a  postcard— for  Fuller's  "Home 
Service"  Paint  Book,  which  tells  you  just  what  to 
buy  for  every  kind  of  painting.  Send  full  descrip- 
tion and  get  our  free  advice  on  any  kind  of  painting 
you  want  to  do. 

Decoret  Varnish  Stains  for  refinisbing  furni 
lure  and  interior  woodwork.  They  stain  and  varnish 
in  one  operation.  Match  the  color  of  any  natural 
wood.    8  colors. 

Silkenwhite  Enamel  produces  a  rich,  beautiful 
finish  on  woodwork  and  furniture.  Flows  out 
smoothly  and  docs  not  show  brush  marks  Produces 
a  mirror-smooth  surface.  Stays  while  and  wears  long. 
Gloss  white,  semi-gloss  white  -itnl  8  colors. 

Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint:  A  durable,  sani- 
tary, waterproof  paint  for  8oors  of  kitchens,  closets, 
etc.  Spreads  easily ,  covers  well.  Dries  bard  over 
night.    12  colors. 

Fullerwear:  An  all  purpose  spar  varnish  which 
is  unexcelled  for  all  interior  and  exterior  surfacea. 
Fine  for  linoleums,  floors,  wood- 
work, furniture,  froQt  doors  and 
vestibules  Dries  bard  and  glossy. 
Very  durable. 

Also  makers  of  House  Paint,  JBarn 
ind  Roof  Paint,  Washable  Wall 
Finish,  Tractor  Paint,  Fiflecn-for- 
Floors  Varniah .  Auto  Enamel, 
Porch  and  Step  Paint,  Fuller's  Hot 
Water  Wall  Finish  (kalsomine). 
Silo  Paint.  Milk  Can  Enamel, 
PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD,  Imple- 
ment Paint  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 


Fuller's 

«  SPECIFICATION 

"Home  Service  Paints 

Varnishes  -  Enamels  -  Stains 

Manufactured  by  W.  P-  Fuller  &  Co.,  Dept.  M-10,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints.  Varnishes.  Enamels.  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  wars. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  West.    Established  1849.    Dealers  Everywhere. 


Free  Book — Send  Coupon 

Send  coupon  for  Fuller's  "Home  Service"  Paint 
Guide,  s  free  book  which  tells  you  how  to  paint  and 
varnish  home  things,  what 
brushes  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  question  about  paint  which 
you   would   like   to  have  an- 
swered—complete  detailed  ad- 
vice is  spveo  free. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Depr.  M-io  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of 
your  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 


Name 


Address.. 


City. 
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Every  atom  of 

"Red  Crown  mixes  with  air 

FOR  POWER 

"The  gasoline  of  quality"  is  100% 
POWER.  It  is  refined  to  vaporize  thor- 
oughly. Every  atom  of  it  mixes  in  the 
carburetor  with  from  12  to  16  times  its 
volume  of  air  for  POWER.  With  "Red 
Crown"  you  get  ready  starting — rapid 
acceleration — greater  mileage — a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  power. 

Run  yourcaron"Red  Crown"  andnorA- 
ing  else,  and  you  won't  have  to  bother 
with  carburetor  adjustments.  It  is  uni- 
form in  quality  wherever  and  when- 
ever you  buy  it- 
Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign — at  Service 
Stations  and  garages  and  at  other 
dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


>e  Gasoline 
ofQuplty 


MAIL  ORDERS   FILLED  SAME  DAY 


RECEIVED 

STORE 


BROADWAY    ARMY  SALVAGE 

SSO  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeled,  CaL 

U.  S.   (Rec.)   Shelter  Tents,  $1.35 

Regulation  style  U.  8.  Army  Shelter  Tenia.  Large 
enough  to  accommodate  tWo.  Can  be  rolled  up  and  car- 
ried under  arm.  Shipping  weight,  6  lbs.  We  carry  a 
complete  line  of  army  wearing  apparel,  tenia  and  camp- 
ing HiipplieH. 

(Send  for  our  folder) 


-When  Writing  to  Advertisers  Please   Mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM- 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  Tour 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  fret  catalog. 

LIS'  E  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Claiinda,  Iowa 


Free  for  Three  Months 
Texas  Oil  Bulletin 

Issued  weekly  and  edited  by  oil  and  finan- 
cial experts.  Covers  the  whole  field  of 
development  of  the  iimazlngly  rich  oil  fields 
of  Texas.  Very  extraordinary  events  are 
forecasted  for  the  coming  few  weeks.  To 
introduce  this  publication,  we  will  mall  the 
Texas  OH  Bulletin  to  you  for  three  months 
Absolutely  Free.    Write  for  It  today 

Gilbert  Johnson  &  Company, 

For  12  Tears  Oil  Operators  and  Brokers 
1587  Waggoner  I»ln>.        Fort  Worth,  Texas 


BogTJon  es'  Gdrner 

ittle  Stories  ofSarminatP 

=  v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v,v,v.v.v.v.v.v.w  •  ^-=tfr; 


By  Robert 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  O 

Delhi  Colony  Has  Paper — A  weekly 
newspaper  printed  on  the  "Multi- 
graph"  is  issued  by  General  Super- 
intendent Packard  or  the  State  Land 
Colony  at  Delhi,  Merced  County,  to 
keep  residents  inrormed  on  various 
matters.  This  little  paper  not  only 
publishes  items  or  personal  and 
business  interest,  but  also  carries 
valuable  inrormation  on  technical 
subjects.  Max  Cook,  the  architect 
and  engineer  who  designs  homes  and 
other  buildings  ror  settlers,  is  the 
artist.  He  has  done  several  cartoons 
ror  the  little  sheet  which  are  very 
errective.  The  latest  issue  or  "Delhi 
News"  contains  a  bit  or  poetry,  a 
news  item  telling  or  the  meeting  or 
the  Delhi  Co-operative  Association, 
a  hint  on  planting  sweet  potatoes 
and  corn,  some  suggestions  on  de- 
stroying cutworms,  an  estray  notice 
regarding  a  Jersey  cow,  an  "ad"  or 
hay  for  sale  and  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  settler. 

So  Many  for  One — J.  Nutter  Cox  of 
Berkeley,  a  charming  gentleman  who 
was  a  British  engineer  on  the  Junjab 
irrigation  project  in  India,  tells  me 
that  over  there  production  is  not 
measured  by  the  acre,  but  by  the 
amount  of  seed  used.  For  instance, 
the  Indian  farmer,  If  he  were  speak- 
ing of  the  yiold  of  beans  obtained 
from  the  planting  of  one  sack  of 
beans,  would  say  "I  got  twenty  for 
one."  The  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture sometimes  mentions  yields 
in  this  way,  but  purely  as  a  novelty. 
A  Washington  statistician  recently 
figured  that  tomatoes  yield  200  to 
300  fold.  He  says: 

"One  ton  of  ripe  tomatoes  yields 
only  8  or  10  pounds  of  seed.  This 
quantity  of  seed  should  produce 
300,000  to  400,000  plants,  which  are 
sufficient  to  set  50  to  70  acres  ror 
the  production  or  commercial  toma- 
toes. Based  on  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  4.3  tons  during  the  past 
Tour  years,  the  total  production  rrom 
this  area  would  be  215  to  300  tons, 
indicating  that  the  production  of  to- 
matoes is  200  to  300  Told." 

Decidedly  Overtime — "Overtime"  is  the 
name  given  by  a  St.  Louis  hen  owned 
by  Mrs.  August  Henke,  which 
brought  forth  seventeen  chicks  from 
fifteen  eggs.  Can  the  record  be 
beaten? 

An  Enviable  Showing — Figures  recent- 
ly compiled  show  that  for  the  past 
six  years,  while  competing  only  four 
times,  the  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  won  more  prize  money 
at  the  Chicago  International  Live- 
stock Show  than  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  California 
is  first  with  $1600,  Iowa  second  with 
$1125  and  Purdue  third  with  $1010. 
This  is  not  surprising  information, 
for  we  have  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns a  number  of  times  the  fact 
that  steers  and  sheep  from  the  Davis 
institution  have  won  so  famously  at 
Chicago.  Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Gordon  H.  True,  head  of  the 
animal  Husbandry  Division,  the  ex- 
hibits rrom  Calirornia  at  Chicago 
always  have  outshone  anything  rrom 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Notable 
among  California  winners  have  been 
California  Favorite,  California  Model, 
California  Jock  and  Lula  Mayflower, 
the  grand  champion  beef  animal  for 
1921. 

At  to  Cargo  Values — Figures  compiled 
by  George  W.  Peltier,  Sacramento 
banker  and  president  of  the  Sutter 
Basin  Company,  show  that  the  trafric 
of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and 
Mokelumne  Rivers  totals  $108,000,000 
a  year.  It  is  stated  this  is  the  most 
valuable  cargo  per  ton  of  that  car- 
ried on  any  river  In  the  United 
States.  Peltier  points  out  that  much 
of  the  freight  moved  on  the  stream 
consists  of  such  high  class  farm 
products  ms  asparagus,  spinach,  sugar 
beets,  deciduous  rruits  and  winter 
vegetables.  Some  time  ago  figures 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  given  out  showing  that 
the  value  of  farm  products  rrom  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  district 
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was  greater  per  square  mile  of 
than  that  produced  from  any 
area  elsewhere  in  the  United  Sta 
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From  Engineer  to  Peach  Grower — T 

lure  of  the  land  Is  as  irresistible 
any  other  basic  force  in  one's  nat 
Curtis  Llndley  of  Empire,  S 
laus  County,  was  a  highly  succ* 
engineer,  but  has  given  up  his 
resslon  to  raise  peaches  in  the  M 
desto  district.  On  his  little  tn 
forty  acres,  where  he  gets  cl 
the  dirt  and  works  with  his  ha 
he  says  he  is  happier  than  he 
has  been  in  his  life.  During  the 
Llndley  was  engineer  In  the  Lit 
plant  at  Oakland,  which  was  turnil 
out  airplane  motors,  but  as  soon  i 
that  job  was  done  he  turned  to  tl 
soil.    Like  all  good  home  hooBte) 
he  asserts  the  Empire  district  is  t! 
best  peach  section  in  the  State  ai 
he  is  quite  scientific  in  his  argi 
ments.    It  is  the  home  town  prl 
that  keeps  things  going  forward. 

Armenian  Ascendancy — The  Armenl 

Students'  Society  of  Fresno  won 
grand  award  In  the  recent  Rail 
Day  festival  parade,  which  was 
gigantic  affair,  a  tribute  to  count 
wide  co-operation."  Armenian 
ers  of  the  Fresno  district  are 
as  the  most  successful,  and  tl 
invading  business,  too,  with  ren 
ably  rapid  strides.  It  was  rather 
surprise,  though,  to  see  the 
nian  colony  carry  ofr  the  chief  at 
for  artistic  floats,  although  the 
certainly  deserved  every  honor 
was  offered.  The  Raisin  Fe 
parade  was  one. of  the  most 
plete  ever  seen  by  the  writer, 
little  community  or  the  raisin 
trlct  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  par 
pated,  and  tho  co-operation  was  tr 
an  inspiration.  Those  who 
charge  of  the  affair  well  may 
proud  of  the  result.  Although  th 
were  speedway  races  at  Fresno 
same  day,  the  parade  was  by  far 
most  striking  event  or  the  festival. 

Requa  on  Farm  Finance—  Much 

*   est  has  been  aroused  thr 

publication  recently  of  a  pamph 
by  M  L.  Requa,  oil  admlnist 
during  the  war  and  owner  of 
chorage  Farm  at  Orland,  on  "I 
cing  Farm  Land  Settlement."  Re 
Is  a  retired  banker  and  Is  now 
voting  much  of  his  attention  to  1 
settlement  problems.  He  Is  In  c 
contact  with  the  farmer's  probU 
He  requests  that  "constructive  st 
gestlons"  on  the  matter  or  financ 
farm  land  settlement  be  ottered  hlfl 
Th<<  objective  he  has  In  view  is  somfl 
sort  of  co-operation  between  SlatlB 
and  private  enterprise.  The  Statsfl 
Bankers'  Association  is  preparing  tM 
t.ike  up  the  matter  and  Requa  will 
be  one  nf  the  principal  speakers* 
Fred  W.  Klesel  of  Sacramento  alssl 
is  much  Interested. 

Deciduous  Very  Late — This  Is  one  (M 
the  latest  seasons  in  the  history  of 
the  deciduous    fruit    industry.  Tfcfl 
weather  of  interior  California  has  r*J 
mained  cool  so  long  in  spring  that 
all  varieties  have  been   delayed  la 
ripening.    With  the  mining  of  May 
the  first  cherries  were  shipped.  OrM 
dtnarlly  they  go  out  about  \h<-  middle 
of  April.    Although  deridnous  trees' 
generally   are    strong   and  healthy, 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  ifl 
the  soil  to  bring  them  out  and  defl 
velop   big  crops,   some   damage  to 
fruit  on  trees  resulted  from  the  frost. 
The  big  Fruit  Building  at  Sacra- 
mento, rrom  which  the  marketing  of 
the  deciduous  industry  Is  directed, 
is  Just  beginning  to  be  a  beehive  afl 
activity.   George  Cutter,  president  at 
the  Calirornia  Fruit  Growlers'  Exji 
change,  remarked  the  other  day  that 
he  had  not  taken  off  his  coat  yet, 
but  expected  to  do  so  shortly. 

Worried  Over  Tenantry  Growth — All 
over  the  Nation  the  best  minds  ot 
agriculture  are  seeking  a  solution  ejl 
the  problem  of  Increased  farm  tetn 
antry.  In  one  of  the  last  addresses 
he  made  before  his  death,  Theodojfi 
Roosevelt  laid  great  stress  upon  i)SM 
necessity    of    finding    something  fSt 
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solve  this  problem.  In  California 
many  big  men  are  working  upon  it. 
The  subject  is  a  fertile  one  for  mag- 
azine editors.  Yet  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  figures  show 
it  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  acres 
rented  since  1910  has  been  20  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  for  the  preceding  dec- 
ade, and  that  the  increase  in  value 
of  land  rented  has  been  111  per  cent, 
as  against  135.  The  figures  show  also 
that  tenants  are  handling  more  land 
than  formerly.  Life  is  filled  with 
problems.  The  tenant  farming  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  a  perennial  one. 

Hoping  for  S.  F.  Show — .1.  A.  Bunting, 

the  Hereford  breeder  of  Mission  San 
Jose,  Alameda  County,  says  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  hold  a  live- 
stock show'  in  San  Francisco  again 
this  year.  The  breeders,  however, 
are  quite  disappointed  over  their 
failure  to  get  enthusiastic  support 
from  San  Francisco.  They  say  they 
are  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
work  and  finances  for  another  year 
if  they  can  but  be  assured  that  the 
big  city  by  the  bay  will  wake  up 
and  carry  it  thereafter.  There  has 
been  some  intimation  that  Oakland 
will  enter  the  lists  for  this  show  as 
a  rival  of  San  Francisco. 

Fifty  Thousand  Cars  for  Fruit — Fig- 
ures recently  compiled  by  fruit  in- 
terests in  Sacramento  indicate  that 
60,000  refrigerator  cars  will  be  re- 
quired this  year  to  handle  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop.  More  than  half 
of  these,  of  course,  will  be  loaded 
with  grapes. 

Interested  in  "Berks"— Mrs.  E.  R. 
Fritsche  of  Douglasville,  Pa.,  who 
has  a  fine  Berkshire  breeding  farm 
in  the  Quaker  State,  recently  visttect 
California.  She  spent  some  time  at 
Grape  Wild  Farm  at  Ksdalon,  owned 
by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Berkshire  breeders  in  the 
world.  It  was  Mrs.  Fritsche  who  pur- 
chased from  Humphrey  the  world 
famous  boar,, Grand  Leader  II,  grand 
champion  at  the  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show.  This  boar 
went  to  the  Eastern  farm  and  his 
blood  has  played  a  big  part  in  up- 
building the  breed  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A   New  Alfalfa  Association — Some  of 

the  larger  alfalfa  producers  in  Cali- 
fornia have  got  together  in  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  view  of  co-operating 
in  the  marketing  of  their  crops.  W. 
F.  Cordes  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
a  big  tract  of  alfalfa  near  Stockton, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  associa- 
tion. A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon 
also  is  a  member,  and  the  Sutter 
Basin  Company  of  Sacramento,  with 
a  new  1000-scre  tract  of  alfalfa,  is 
,  still  another  factor  in  the  organi- 
zation. 


WITH  hogs  selling  at  11%  or  12 
cents  a  pound,  and  with  the 
prices  of  feeds  not  too  high,  an  in- 
creased interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  production  of  pork  in  California. 
A  decreased  pig  crop  is  reported  in  the 
East,  and  with  a  large  acreage  of  corn, 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  fewer  hogs 
will  be  shipped  into  California  during 
the  coming  year  than  during  the  past 
12  months.  If  the  demand  for  pork 
products  continues,  and  if  the  supply 
remains  constant,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
market  prices  will  continue  high. 

In  line  with  increased  activity  In  the 
industry,  the  president  of  the  California 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  is  an- 
nouncing a  prize  for  the  best  slogan 
for  this  organization.  The  Association 
la  composed  of  men  who  produce  pork 
to  California.  There  are  no  special 
rules  or  restrictions, .  except  that  the 
slogan  should  be  sent  with  name  and 
address  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association. 
Davis.  California. 


Enjoys  Orchard  and  Farm — "We  have 

always*  enjoyed  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  very  much  and  find  it  most 
useful  and  instructive  and  very  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  home."— Mrs. 
Lizzie  Luce.  Ontario,  Cal. 

Useful  in  Business— I  have  a  130-acre 
ranch  and  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
a  number  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
H.  Schell.  Pomona,  Cal. 
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cAn  Electric  Range 


Gives  Instant  Control 
of  Heat  in'  Summer 


ELECTRIC  POWER,  carried  in  the  lines  that 
spread  web-like  over  the  state,  makes  more  pleas- 
ant kitchens  possible  through  the  use  of  electric 
RANGES.  No  fuel  to  carry,  no  fires  to  build  and 
poke,  no  dirt,  and  instant  regulation  of  the  amount 
of  heat  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  elec- 
tricity for  cooking. 

Think  how  pleasant  it  is  on  summer  days  to  turn 
a  switch  and  have  the  "fire"  out  instantly.  An- 
other turn  of  the  switch  and  the  heat  is  instantly  on. 

The  cost  of  electric  power  used  by  electric  ranges 
in  P  G  and  E  territory  averages  only  $60  per  year 
per  stove.  Look  over  the  nearest  dealer's  supply  of 
electric  ranges,  and  ask  the  P  G  and  E  man  for 
more  information. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

I»  .  #3  .  and" 


HOUSEWIVES  In 
the  farming  dis- 
tricts served  by  the 
P  G  and  E  can  have 
kitchens  that  are  as 
COMFORTABLE 
IN  SUMMER  as 
the  kitchens  of  their 
city  sisters. 
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PACIFIC  SERVICE 
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J.  I.  CASE  ORCHARD  MOLD  BOARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

"SPECIALLY  BUILT  FOR  CALIFORNIA" 

Short  coupled,  compact, 
with  no  part  extending 
wider  than  the  30  inches  of 
furrowa  the  plow  cuts,  and 
with  no  part  hleher  than 
the  land  wheels,  allows  it 
to  work  close  to  trees, 
shrubs  or  fences.  We  will 
guarantee  this  plow.  It 
gives  universal  satisfaction. 
Write  for  catalog-.  See  this 
Implement  in  our  salesroom. 

DIXON    &  GRISWOLD 


140-144  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles,  California 


MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR-ROUND  RESORT 


World's   Greatest    Mountain    Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five   Trains  Dally   at   Convenient  Hours 
Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 
Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest  near  L*os 
Angeles.    Greatest  Journey  for  the  fan- 
charged  In  the  world. 
Orange  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
SO   miles  through   Orange   Groves,    visit  m.- 
twelve  cities.    Many  features. 
Write  for  beuullfully  Illustrated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.   V  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Prepared  for  ORCHARD  and  FARM  by  Victor  W.  Killick 


A  FLORIDA  TYPE  (at  rliht)  mid  a  California  Barman,  planted  on  the  aama  day  The  Florida  traa 
does  not  appear  to  Ulta  Ita  change  of  climate — or  doea  crerrtlilng  grow  faatar  In  California  I 


SO  VALUABLE  wu  the  famoua  WhltUar  Cantor  that  Ita  ovmar  built  a  fence  aroani 
Hideout,  ehown  at  tne  right,  planted  It  orlgmalb  aa  a  Mexican  nadllng 
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Platte,  Nebr.;  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.; 
Elko,  Nev.,  and  Reno,  Nev.  Any  one 
having  wireless  receiving'  equipment 
within  200  miles  of  each  of  these  sta- 
tions can  receive  the  messages. 

There  are  more  than  1100  amateur 
radio   operators   in    California.  The 
Golden  State  is  within  the  ■wiAless  ra- 
dius of  the  Elko  and  Reno  stations, 
from  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  dispatches    daily    reports  of 
livestock  receipts  at  the  10  largest  mar- 
ts in  the  United  States,  and  reports 
the  Chicago  livestock  market,  and 
y  one  can  obtain  the  market  news 
making  the  necessary  arrangements 
1th  an  amateur  operator. 
The  reports  of  livestock  receipts  are 
lit  from  Elko  at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  the 
Chicago  livestock  report  at  12  o'clock 
noon.    A  second  Chicago  livestock  re- 
port for  the  press  is  dispatched  at  4 
P.  m.  From  Reno  the  livestock  receipts 
report  la  broadcast  at  9  a.  m.  and  the 
Chicago  livestock  report  at  1  p.  m. 


There  are  a  number  of  commercial 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  send- 
ing stations  in  California  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  local  broadcast  market 
service  in  California  is  said  to  be  well 
under  way.  From  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  reports  on  agricultural 
market  conditions  at  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Portland  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  market  centers  to 
which  California  farm  products  are 
shipped  may  soon'  be  broadcast  daily, 
received  by  amateur  operators,  and  dis- 
seminated by  messenger,  telephone, 
and  other  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion. 

In  Eastern  Illinois,  a  telephone  com- 
pany receives  national  and  local  mar- 
ket reports  by  wireless,  and  telephones 
the  news  at  scheduled  hours  to  more 
than  3000  subscribers  in  19  counties. 

The  operation  of  wireless  receiving 
apparatus  requires  comparatively  lit- 
tle technical  knowledge.    When  wire- 


less telephony  is  developed  to  a  degree 
of  simplicity  approximating  that  of  the 
wire  telephone  special  training  in  wire- 
less will  be  unnecessary.  Meanwhile, 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  must  be  al- 
most wholly  depended  upon  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  market  reports  by  wireless. 

Radio  clubs  for  this  purpose  are  be- 
ing formed  everywhere  throughout  the 
country,  and  farm  boys  and  girls  are 
beginning  to  play  a  large  part  in  the 
marketing  of  crops. 

Newspapers  are  taking  a  leading  part 
in  radio  development;  in  fact  the  wire- 
less telephone  has  been  called  the 
"newspaper  of  the  future."  By  means 
of  it  the  "reader"  will  be  informed  of 
world  events  almost  as  soon  as  they 
occur.  It  will  take  him  around  the 
world  before  breakfast.  The  happen- 
ings in  Downing  Street,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Wilhelmstrasse,  in  Cairo,  at 
the  Poles — everywhere — -will  pass  in 
successive  review.  Daily  reports  of 
conditions  of  growing  crops;  estimates 
of  yields;  weather  forecasts,  market 
demand  and  prices  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  co-ordinate  production  with 


demand,  the  only  businesslike  method 
of  conducting  any  industry. 

And  when  the  day  is  done,  seated 
comfortably""before  the  fire  in  his  own 
home,  he  will  attend  by  radiophone  the 
opera,  or  the  latest  Broadway  hit. 

The  wireless  has  limitless  possibili- 
ties. And  the  realization  of  those  pos- 
sibilities so  far  as  market  news  is  con- 
cerned will  depend  upon  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  farmer  himself. 


From  Suibscrilbers 

Taking  No  Chances! — Enclosed^  find 
one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription. 
If  you  do  not  advise  me  when  it  ex- 
pires and  I  miss  a  number,  I'll  raid 
the  office!  Highest  esteem  to  all 
who  help  to  make  your  valuable 
magazine! — George  Wenzel,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Keeps  Every  Copy — I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  little  paper  and 
I  keep  every  copy  and  very  frequently 
look  up  a  back  number  to  read  some 
item  I  have  marked. — Mrs.  Annette 
E.  Saxton,  Sharp,  Nev. 


The 


By 


Frank  George 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOB  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


ANOTHER  infant  prodigy!  Con- 
ceived in  the  need  of  America's 
food  producers  for  up-to-the- 
minute  market  information,  born  in 
an  environment  of  service,  nurtured 
with  scientific  care,  the  agricultural 
wireless  broadcast  service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  become  a  sturdy  youngster. 

And  this  within  only  a  year's  time! 
Today  there  are  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  national  and  lo- 
cal crop,  weather  and  market  reports 
cannot  be  received  by  wireless  a  few 
hours  after  the  markets  close. 

By  the  use  of  the  wireless,  news  of 
the  markets  of  the  country  is  brought 
to  the  farm  door.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  wait  days 
to  learn  the  ruling  market  prices;  no 
longer  does  he  need  to  work  in  the 
dark,  uninformed  as  to  the  prices  his 
products  will  bring  upon  the  market. 
A  wireless  key  pressed,  or  a  statement 
spoken  into  a  transmitting  instrument, 
and  the  message  of  the  markets  is 
flashed  to  thousands  of  farmers  wher- 
ever they  are  located.  Thus  is  the 
grower  of  crops  placed  on  an  equal 
tooting  with,  the  dealer  who  buys  them. 

MARKET  REPORTS  DAILY 

Reports  on  the  national  agricultural 
markets  are  dispatched  daily  by  the 
department  from  wireless  stations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  at  Cincin- 
nati,    Omaha,     Washington,  North 


Radio — The  Wonder 
of  the  Age 

W^lRST  among  the  Califor- 
*  nia  farm  papers  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  to 
agriculture  of  the  wireless 
telephone,  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  presents  this  month 
another  "radio"  article,  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  mag- 
azine by  an  official  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 
will  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  subscribers  concern- 
ing radio  equipment  and 
methods,  and  to  advise  with 
them  upon  the  installation  of 
receiving  sets.  Such  inquir- 
ies should  be  addressed  to 
"Radio  Editor,"  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 

Watch  for  more  articles  on 
this  wonder  of  the  age.  No 
innovation  in  the  past  cen- 
tury has  so  taken  the  Nation 
i  by  storm.  Be  a  "radio  fan  !" 
It's  in  the  air! 


Seated  comfortably  at  his  desk,  this  progressive  producer  is  re- 
ceiving market  and  toeather  reports,  marking  a  great  forward 
.  step  in  the  effort  of  science  to  take  the  "gamble^  out  of  farming 
and  the  sale  of  farm  products. 


oA  pure  lubricating  oil 


"Zerolene  oils  are  pure.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  always  considered  the  removal  of  all 
detrimental  properties  and  compounds  as  es- 
sential in  making  Zerolene." 

—  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers. 

Zerolene  in  a  good  truck  or  tractor  keeps  your  work- 
ing equipment  on  the  job — hour  by  hour— day  after 
day  —  without  a  stop  for  the  breakdowns  of  incorrect 
lubrication. 

Because  of  its  purity,  Zerolene  eliminates  engine 
trouble.  It  gives  perfect  lubrication,  and  when  it 
works  into  the  combustion  chamber,  as  any  oil  will 
do,  it  burns  clean.  Zerolene  deposits  a  minimum  of 
carbon,  of  a  soft  and  flaky  nature,  most  of  which  is 
blown  out  harmlessly  with  the  exhaust 

Stability  —  Oiliness 

The  ideal  motor  oil,  besides  having  purity,  must  be 
stable  to  resist  engine  heat.  It  must  cling  evenly  to 
bearing  surfaces,  and  must  also  flow  freely  and  per- 
mit the  development  of  maximum  engine  power  and 
speed. 

Zerolene  is  refined  from  crudes  carefully  selected 
for  stability  and  oiliness,  and  our  exclusive  high  vac- 
uum refining  process  retains  these  qualities  in  their 
highest  form. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
thecorrectgradefor  your  tractor,  truck  or  automobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


more  power  6  speed  ~ 
less  friction  and  wear  ~ 
thru  Gomel  Lubrication 
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'reserving  time* — » 
and  a  cool  kjtchen 

Make  canning  time  a  real  pleasure 
this  year  by  using  a  good  oil  cook- 
stove.  It  concentrates  a  steady, 
controlled  heat  directly  under  the 
utensil.  Your  task  is  shortened  and 
your  kitchen  is  kept  cool,  clean  and 
comfortable. 

To  insure  best  results,  use  only 
Pearl  Oil— the  clean-burning,  uni- 
form kerosene  — refined  and  re- 
refined  by  a  special  process. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


PEARL 


(KEROSENE) 

HEAT 
AND  LIGHT 


POULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Government  experiments  showed  amazing  increase  in 
egg    production    through    feeding    animal  products. 

(High  Protein) 

MEAT  SCRAPS 
GREENBONE 


HAUSER'S 


Will  Make  YOUR  Hens  More  Profitable. 

Mail  Order*  Filled  Promptly. 
Write  for  Information  Today. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Imported  MOWING  DI-AKKS  with  Daniel 
<-iitlliig  edge  are  prtiliied  Iry  thousands  of 
n Merit  In  the  i  mt.  ■!  m  .i  Kur  Catalogue 
address  TUB  MARVOG  CO..  Dept.  4,  Tracy 
City,  Term. 
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Petaluma  Poultry  Pointers 
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How  California  Eggs  are  Graded.     Meaning  of  Different 
Terms.    Must  Eggs  Be  Weighed?    How  Can  the  Producer 
Protect  Himself? 


i  pin  rmmm 


By  Bert  Kay 

POULTRY  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


ONK  of  my  good  fellow-poultry- 
men  has  launched  an  Idea 
which  has  me  guessing  a  little, 
hut  perhaps  I  can  give  him  the  Infor- 
mation he  desires. 

"1  would  greatly  appreciate,"  he 
says,  "Information  about  the  Califor- 
nia system  of  grading  eggs  for  mar- 
ket. What  are  the  standard  classes 
and  how  are  they  determined?  Is 
each  egg  weighed  Individually?  And, 
If  so,  who  does  the  weighing,  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  commlHsion  merchant?" 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  Califor- 
nia eggs  (that  is,  those  produced  on 
commercial  poultry  ranches,  not  the 
back  yard  variety)  are  given  prefer- 
ence on  the  New  York  market  nna  are 
called  "California  Extrns."  They  con- 
sist of  white,  large  eggs,  weighing  22 
ounces  or  more  to  the  dozen.  These 
are  "real  eggs,"  and  usually  top  the 
market.  California  well  may  he  proud 
of  them.  They  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

California  Extras — In  addition  to  the 
above   qualifications,   eggs  so  graded 


can  tell  off-hand  In  what  class  a  cm 
tain  egg  will  fall.  I  can  tell  usuajl 
upon  handling  any  egg,  to  what  clan 
It  belongs,  but  In  order  to  avoid  guea 
ing  I  have  a  Intl.  set  of  egg-scale 
These  may  be  pun  based  at  any  supp 
house  or  store  carrying  poultry  equi| 
ment. 

When  the  <  hk*  reach  market,  elthi 
through  the  commission  Tiousc  or  tl 


At  least,  this  applies  on  the  local  m 
ket,  although  In  the  East  and  MM 
West,  buyers  are  not  so  partlcu 
The  commission  men,  In  most  c& 
are  forced,  for  their  own  protection 
make  Inspection,  and  you  Mr.  Produ 
should  do  It  for  yours!  Do  you  ' 
me?" 

In  fact,  we  not  only  we|pb  the  e| 
but  look  for  blood  spots  or  other  mi 
of  deterioration,  as  well.  We  do  I 
for  the  reason  that  the  commlat 
men  will  make  this  Inspection  i 
charge  ugnlnst  us  any  such  evldt 


Shopman  Brothers  23,000-Hen  Farm  in  the  Pelaluma  District. 
Old  Style  Colon])  Houses  Are  Shoivn. 


must  be  uniform  and  large  (but  not 
too  large,  so  that  they  may  be  packed 
readily  In  the  crates)  must  be  reason- 
ably clean,  and  at  least  85  per  cent 
full  and  sweet,  allowing  a  loss  of  one 
dozen  to  the  case.  There  must  be  no 
washed  eggs. 

California  Extra  Firata  —  Same  oh 
above,  but  may  contain  washed  eggs. 

California*  Firata — Must  be  large.,  rea- 
sonably clean,  fresh,  nnd  at  least  85 
per  cent  full  and  aweet.  May  contain 
mixed  color  eggs,  washed  or  otherwise. 

Pirtlea  Mo.  I — Same  grade  as  Califor- 
nia Extras,  except  that  soiled  eggs 
may  be  Included. 

California  Extra  Pullets— Must  be 
white,  medium-sized,  running  from  19 
to  22  ounces  per  dozen.  Must  be  rea- 
sonably clean,  and  85  per  cent  full  and 
sweet.  ""May  contain  no  washed  eggs. 

Extra  Flrat  Pulleta — Same  as  Extra 
Pullets,  except  that  may  contain  washed 
eggs. 

Under  Blze  Pulleta — Fresh  eggs,  ul) 
white,  less  than  19  ounces  per  dozen. 

Storage  Packed  Extra  and  fttorape 
Packed  Extra  Pulleta — Same  grading  us 
California  Extras  and  California  Extra 
Pullets,  but  must  be  packed  In  cases, 
with  new  ftllerH  throughout. 

These  cover  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  commission  man  and  "the  Trail' 
arc  concerned,  hut  remember  that  In 
Judging  at  the  shoWto.  texture  of  shell 
Is  considered  also. 

WEIGHING  THE  EGGS 

As  to  the  weighing — almost  every 
producer  la  Petaluma,  and  I  presume 
In  other  commercial  districts,  weighs 
the  eggs  himself  before  they  go  to 
market.  Of  course,  In  some  cases  he 
doesn't  have  to  weigh  them;  that  Is,  he 


d.  The  grower,  too,  must 
e  eggs  Ju.st  as  the  commission 


PAYS  TO  TAKE  PAINS 

In  fact,  Petaluma  could  not  get  th> 
prices  now  obtained' for  eggs  from  thl 
district  without  displaying  great  car 
In  handling  and  grading.  It  Is  Ilk 
culling  the  hens;  a  temporurlly-ex 
pensive  and  troublesome  process,  per 
haps,  but  a  paying  one.  Summing  I 
all  up,  I  should  say  "Be  Biire  the  egg 
are  right  before  they  go  to  market." 

Here  at  Petaluma,  In  the  "Poultr 
Producers'"  plant,  hundreds  of  wome 
have  been  employed  cleaning  eggs.  Btl 
now  the  sand  blast  has  been  adopt! 
for  cleaning — the  same  process  use 
for  cleaning  big  buildings  in  the  citlej 
Of  course,  this  sand  blast  has  pin  inor 
than  a  hundred  women  out  of  wort 
Too  bad;   But  It's  a  sign  of  the  nines 


Disposing  of  the  "Broilers' 


WHAT  are  you  doing  about 
broilers,  Friend  Poultr)  man' 
you  abreast  of  the  times,  in  disp 
of  them  •  in  the  right  wuy?  An 
you  know  the  best  class  of  broil 
In  Petaluma  (and  It  is  being  dl; 
ered  In  every  district  where  the 


Eastern  marTcets,  Just  aH  they  h 
learned  to  like  California  eggs,  t 
demand  these  dainty,  rich  little  Wl 
Leghorn  broilers  Instead  of  the  l» 
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S,  bony,  Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode 
ad  Red. 

vnd  why  do  they  like  the  Leghorn, 
one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one- 
pounda?    I'll  tell  you!     You  will 
i  on  the  menus  of  most  first  class 

 lurants,    the   chicken    orders  call 

Ifor  a  half  portion.  Most  patrons  seem 
jto  be  satisfied  with  this  dainty  bit.  It 
lis  tender;  Is  nearly  all  meat  because 
lot  small  bone  formation,  and  appar- 
ently more  developed  at  the  broiler  age 
I  than  a  similar  portion  from  another 
I  breed.  Again,  they  can  be  packed  more 
I  readily  and,  apparently  like  the  eegs 
land  California  fruits,  as  well,  have 
I  the  flavor  that  consumers  like. 

WHO  GETS  THE  PROFIT? 

As  for  market  prices,  of  course  it 
I  Irritates  us  when  we  are  receiving  only 
I  24,  25,  28  or  possibly  30  cents  for  them, 
land  find  the  market  man  asking  55 
and  sometimes  60!    But  what  shall  we 
do  about  It?    Either  we  must  sell  to 
|  the  Trade,  or  start  a  l  acking  plant  of 
oor  own.    And  Judging  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  packers  last  year,  It 
looks  as  though  we  might  l>e  better 
off  just  as  poultrymen.     To  be  sure, 
we  have  our  troubles,  but  they  have 
had  more  than  their  share.    We  raise 
th-i  stock  and  feed  it;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  pay  the  high  cost  of 
labor  for  dressing  and  packing. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  it  would 
pay  us  to  fatten  our  own  stock  before 
shipping  to  market,  as  the  packer  or 
professional  "fattener"  does.  But  even 
that  Is  a  question!  Perhaps  we  had 
better  leave  it  to  those  who  under- 
stand this  special  angle  of  the  business 
and  "stick  to  our  lasts"  as  producers. 

And  no  doubt,  also,  we  are  better 
off  to  stand  by  our  White  Leghorns 
and  uphold  our  reputations  as  egg- 
producers.  .Let  the  Middle  West,  with 
its  different  variety  of  feeds  and  its 
large  grain  ranges,  keep  the  large 
breeds  and  supply  the  fat  market! 

STICK  TO  THE  LAST 

We  are  essentially  In  the  egg  busi- 
ness, and  it  Is  to  our  advantage  that 
the  White  Leghorn,  our  great  egg 
breed,  eats  about  half  as  much  as  a 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode  Island,  and 
produces  a  broiler  that  is  in  great  de- 
mand. 

The  packers  in  the  East  prefer  not 
to  see  egg-producers  going  into  their 
territory;  similarly,  may  we  not  dis- 
courage the  introduction  into  our  ter- 
ritory of  the  meat-producing  end  of 
the  business?  We  do  not  like  to  keep 
and  feed  the  big  stock  until  full  grown, 
and  therefore  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  under  present  conditions, 
we  are  better  off  with  our  established 
system. 

Two  of  the  topics  for  this  month 
were  suggested  by  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Collins  and  Mr.  Evey.  I  trust  their 
questions  have  been  answered.  I  am 
glad  to  have  suggestions  or  inquiries 
from  ORCHARD  and  FARM  stmscrib- 
ers. — Bert  Kay. 


Greens  Will  Do  It 


HOW  few  of  us  realize  that  if  we 
were  to  make  the  same  great  ef- 
fort about  putting  in  greens  in  other 
seasons  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time,  we  would  increase  our  annual 
yield  about  2  per  cent,  with  less  mor- 
tality? In  other  words,  if  I  should 
give  the  same  attention  to  planting 
barley,  kale,  cabbage  or  alfalfa  in  the 
late  fall,  even  if  it  were  in  a  hothouse, 
It  would  be  a  profitable  practice  for  me. 
Perhaps  you  don't  believe  that, 
I  neighbor.  But  I  find  that  all  those  fel- 
lowi  who  are  making  a  success  of  their 
poultry  give  as  much  attention  to  their 
fen  feed  in  the  winter  as  they  do  in 
early' spring.  And  the  follow  who 
tting  the  big  yield  is  feeding  as 
h  green  In  the  winter  as  In  the 
ng  months. 
Just  because  most  of  our  green  feed 
dries  up  or  is  scarce  during  the  fall 
and  winter  is  no  good  reason  that  we 
should  not  feed  the  chickens  greens. 


I  findj  many  times,  when  some  of  my 
friends  are  sitting  around  waiting  for 
the  rain,  they  would  do  50  per  cent  bet- 
ter by  irrigating  for  extra  crops,  or  at 
least  irrigating  barley  and  kale  and 
thus  keeping  it  green  longer.  If  the 
average  poultryman  only  knew-  the  im- 
portance of  giving  green  feed  all  the 
time,  summer  or  winter,  he  would 
never  stop  irrigating  his  green 
patches. 

Many  folks  have  asked  me  at  times 
how  I  got  my  chickens  to  produce 
more  when  really  I  didn't  have  any 
better  stock  than  my  neighbors.  I  tell 
you,  friends,  as  I  told  them,  It  was  be- 
cause I  wasn't  afraid  of  treating  them 
to  green  feed  all  the  year  around  with- 
out any  "let  up."  Try  it  and  note  the 
difference. — B.  K. 


Accredited  Hatchery  List 

THE  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau, 
or  at  least  the  Poultry  Department 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  its  regulation  of  the  various 
local  hatcheries. 

It  has  gone  so  far  that  it  now  Is 
censoring  the  advertising  copy  of  the 
various  hatcheries  to  see  that  they  do 
not  say  anything  but  the  truth  about 
their  output.  This  Is  something  that 
should  be  done  in  every  community, 
and  all  of  the  poultrymen  would  be  bet- 
ter off  as  a  result.  This  is  almost  a 
guarantee  that  any  poultryman  buying 
baby  chicks  from  this  district  is  to  be 
protected,  and  to  pay  only  for  what  he 
buys. — B.  K. 


Napa  County  Starts  Poultry 

EVERYBODY'S  doing  it  —  raising 
poultry!  Now  Napa  County  and 
Its  farm  bureau  are  getting  busy  and 
trying  to  interest  their  people  in  the 
art  of  poultry  raising.  This  is  a  new 
venture,  and  from  all  reports  they 
mean  business.  One  of  my  neighbors 
said  the  other  day,  "If  more  of  these 
fellows  start  raising  poultry  we  will 
iiave  to  go  out  of  business."  He  doesn't 
realize  that  numbers  will  make  very 
little  difference  if  we  start  to  adver- 
tise our  product.  That's  what  we  are 
all  coming  to  soon.    I'm  sure  of  it. 

(Communications  addressed  to  Mr.  Kay  In 
care    of    the    Editor    of    ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  will  be  answered  direct  by  mall  or 
through   the   magazine,   as  requested. — The 
'  Editor)  , 

Cavies  for  Meat 

FOLLOWING  closely  a  recent  article 
in  ORCHARD  and  FARM  concern- 
ing the  breeding  of  guinea  pigs  for 
meat  production,  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  successful  launching  of  the 
California  Cavy  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

This  organization  was  formed  par- 
ticularly to  promote  this  new  and 
interesting  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
leader  in  the  breeding  of  the  meat 
type  cavy  in  California  is  M.  S.  Genor, 
who  has  developed  a  strain  known  as 
"The  Giant"  weighing  from  3  to  5 
pounds  at  maturity  and  almost  twice 
as  large,  he  asserts,  as  the  common 
guinea  pig,  formerly  bred  for  labora- 
tory purposes. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  membership 
is  said  to-be  supporting  the  new  asso- 
ciation and  it  is  rumored  that  one  of 
the  developments  will  be  a  packing 
plant  for  canning  prepared  cavy  meat, 
for  which  it  is  believed  an  increasing 
demand  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Genor  believes  this  new  angle  of 
the  cavy  business  will  prove  even  more 
profitable  and  far-reaching  than  the 
laboratory  business. 


Good  Information — I  do  not  wish  to 
miss  a  single  copy  of  your  valuable 
paper — too  much  good  information. — 
B.  S.  Gibson,  Modesto,  Cal. 


One  of  Best— ORCHARD  and  FARM 
is  one  of  the  best  farm  papers,  and 
I  cannot  be  without  it. — F.  H.  Flint, 
Del  Rey,  Cal. 


You  Can  Use 

Universal  Brand  Sprays 

With  Confidence 

Universal  Brand  Sprays  are  specially  made  to  save  citrus 
groves  from  Red  Spider,  Citricola  and  Black  Scale.  Every- 
where trees  have  been  sprayed  with  Universal  Brand  prod- 
ucts these  destructive  pests  have  been  promptly  controlled. 
Here  is  the  spray  you  should  use  now.  It  will  clean  your 
groves,  and  stimulate  the  trees  so  the  fruit  will  mature  earlier. 


B.  T.  S„  15  lbs.  PER 

TRIUMPH,  1'/2  to  2i/2  gals.            I  200 

K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb.  GAL. 

(for  citricola  and  black  scale)  J  TANK 


B.  T.  S.,  12  lbs. 
TRIUMPH,  1  gal. 
K-seen  GLUE.  1  lb. 
(for  red  spiders) 


(Patented  Formulas) 

The  economy  of  Universal  Brand  Sprays  is  not  realized  only 
in  the  crops  that  are  saved  and  bettered,  but  also  in  the  pur- 
chase price.  Gur  prices  have  always  been  consistently  low. 
Be  sure  to  call  on  Mr.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist,  if 
you  have  a  special  problem  regarding  your  grove.  He  can  be 
found  at  our  Los  Angeles  office. 

Insecticide  Department 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  COMPANY 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  Entomologist. 
Los  Angeles:  San  Francisco: 

H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.  Balfour  Building 


Advertisement 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 

Tablets  Dropped  into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chicken  Brow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add- 
ing minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water. 
This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as 
dusting,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  qulekly  Improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is 
doubled.  Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of 
the  water  never  will  be  bothered  by  mites 
or  lice. ....  1 

The  method  Is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  Is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are 
warranted  to  Impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
eggs  and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner, 
egg  tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle 
and  Ms  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
The  tablets  are  scientifically  prepared,  per- 
fectly safe  and  dissolve  readily  In  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  rosults 
that  to  Introduce  them  to  every  poultry 
raiser  they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for 
only  tl.  Send  no  money,  Just  your  name  and 
address — a  card  will  do — and.  the  two  $1 
packages,  enough  for  100  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  mailed,  and  If  you  are  not  delighted 
with  results  In  10  days — if  your  chickens  are 
not  healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely 
free  from  lice  and  mites — your  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to 
accept  this  trial  offer  aa  you  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  this  guarantee. 

PARATABS  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  936,  1100  COCA  COLA  BLDG., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

Every  American  Pump  is  guar- 
anteed to  meet  all  conditions 
specified  and  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  sold.  If 
your  water  problem  can  be 
solved  with  any  pump  it  can  be 
solved  with  an  American.  Write 
for  catalogs  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  and 
deep- well  turbines  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  St.  420  Third,  Dept.  D. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Dusting  of  Trees,  Vines,  Etc. 
Bleaching,  Etc. 

ANCHOR  BRAND  8  D  B- 
LIMEIt  VEI.VKT  FLOWERS 
O  It  Sl'U'HlIU,  also  EAGLE 
BKAXI)  anil  FLEUR  DE 
SOIFRE,  parked  in  double 
sucks,  are  the  FLl'FFI*  ST 
and  PL'BEST  sulphurs  that 
money  can  bay. 

The  fine  light  SNOWFLAKE 
LIKE  particles  float  to  every 
surface  and  crevice  of  the 
plant. 

Do  not  adulterate  these  sul- 
phurs with  any  inert  material  such  as  lime 
or  Kaolin,  etc.  Coating  the  sulphur  par- 
ticles with  an  inert  material  PREVENTS 
the  FUMING  ACTION  caused  by  the  sun's 
rays. 

Send  for  Circulars  6,  8  and  10  about  our 
"Toro"  Brand  Agricultural  Compound  and 
booklet  "The  Truth  About  Sublimed  Sul- 
phur." also  price  list. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


American  Nut  Journal 

Official  Journal  National  &  Northern  Nut 
Associations.  AH  phases  by  experts.  Nut  cul- 
ture. Marketing  generally.  2  year.  Sample 
20c.  39  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


No  Danger.  Only  2  men  to  run.  Three  Stroke;  Self  Feed;  Smoothest  Bales;  Greatest 
Capacity.  Easily  moved  and  jet  Easily  adjusted  to  weight  and  condition  of  Hay. 
Extra  Power.  Known  for  Us  Strength  and  Simplicity.  Easy  on  men  <T  <  ^% 
and  team.   Sold  on  easy  payments.    Price   ^asr  M  ^sre 

"THE  ANN  MUBQW— very Jow upkeep 

BUILT  TO  LAST.    Extremely  economical.  Largest  feed- 
opening;  Quick  Return  Feeder;  Wide  -Feeder  Head.  Block 
Dropper  Operated  from  both  sides.   Spring  Roller 
Folder.   No  time  lost  or  power  wasted.  Always 
clean-cut  even  Bales.   Adds  dollars 
to  your  crop.    Sold  on  easy  pay- 
ments.  Ask  us  about  Free  trip  to 
Los  Angeles. 

NO.  35.  *79S.  COLUMBIA  JR.  #895 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  FOLDERS 


COME  TO  HAY  PRESS  HEADQUARTERS 

AHsUAWP  II2-M8  IO.L0SANCELES  5T 

ARNOTTSrCO.  los  anceles  cal. 


Hitch  Your  Ears  to  \ 
the  Sky! 

You  can  catch  every  sound  that  rides  the  air  with  an 

EXAMINER  RADIO  | 

RECEIVING  SET  I 

HOW  CAN  YOU  GET  I 
ONE? 

Here's  the  Way  ! 

Secure  10  NEW  subscription  for  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  for  a  period  of  three  months,  at  the 
Regular  subscription  price  of  $1.05  per  month. 

THE  KIND  OF  SET  YOU'LL  GET  ! 

The  Examiner  Radio  set  is  the  best  crystal  set  on 
the  market    It  is  equipped  with  2400  ohms  Kellogg  ear 
phones,  a  crystal  detector  and  tuner,  Bakelite  panel  I 
mounted  on  an  oak  cabinet,  primary  and  secondary  coils  ] 
and  a  fixed  condenser.    It  is  ready  to  be  connected  to  j 
an  aerial,  which  any  boy  can  build. 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now! 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  want  to  earn  one  of  the  RADIO  SETS  that  you 
are  giving  away  for  10  new  subscriptions.  Send  me 
immediately  subscription  book  and  full  details. 


Name  . . 
Address 
City 


State 


This  coupon  Is  Intended  to  be  used  by  those  living-  outside  of  lo* 
Aniceles.  If  yon  Uve  In  the  city  call  at  Examiner  Office,  11th  and 
Broadway,  or  one  of  the  branch  offices  listed  above. 


Let's  Talk  Tuarkey 

By  Marshall  A.  Stutsman 


PREPARE  for  culling  the  turkey 
flock  next  fall  by  studying  your 
stock  during  the  summer.  This 
is  the  season  to  remember  the  rules 
concerning  incubation,  fertility,  par- 
entage and  selection  of  breeding  stock, 
both  male  and  female.  , 

Eggs  should  be  watched  closely  and 
marked.  Set  down  the  date,  the  pen 
from  which  they  came,  and  if  possible,' 
the  number  of  the  hen  that  layed  each 
egg.  Also,  mark  the  young  poults  with 
standard  poultry  punch  in  the  web  of 
the  foot  and  check  up  the  young  stock 
with  the  parent  in  order  to  pick  out 
the  strong  producers. 

If  the  little  fellows  show  weakness, 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  weakness 
in  the  parent  stock  than  to  acquired 
disease. 

CARE  OF  BABY  TURKEYS 

The  youngsters  deserve  much 
thought  and  care.  Do  not  bother  the 
hen  while  they  are  hatching.  Let  her 
alone  until  she  comes  off  the  nest, 
which  will  be  in  about  two  days  (48 
hours)  if  the  nest  is  left  open  in  the 
day  time.  Close  it  at  night  for  pro- 
tection. Feed  is  not  necessary  during 
this  period. 

The  ideal  first  feed  for  the  young- 
sters consists  of  Insects;  therefore, 
free  range  with  the  hen  in  an  alfalfa 
patch  or  orchard  planted  to  cover  crop 
is  ideal.  If  this  is  out  of  the  question, 
prepared  foods  should  be  satisfactory 
it  the  stock  is  healthy.  A  good  cooked 
food  Is  made  as  follows: 

Use  equal  parts  of  ground  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  corn,  add  5  per  cent 
beef  scrap,  and  5  per  cent  charcoal. 
Bake  in  the  form  of  a  "Johnny  cake." 
then  grind  fine  and  mix  with  75  per 
cent  greens  and  small  amount  of  clean 
sand  for  grit.  Cooked  foods  to  be  most 
beneficial  should  be  baked  or  steamed. 

Protection  at  night  is  very  import- 
ant. Many  of  the  prowling  thieves 
both  two  and  four-footed,  are  very 
fond  of  young  turkey. 

A  clean  dry  rlace.  sheltered  from 
wind  and  dampness  is  essential. 

WATCH  FOR  BLACKHEAD 

Diseases  may  appear  at  this  season. 
Among  the  most  serious  is  Blackhead, 
which  causes  greater  loss  than  any 
other  turkey  disease.  Usually  It  may 
be  traced  back  to  unhealthy  parent 
stock.  Bowel  trouble  usually  is  a 
symptom  of  Blackhead.  No  certain 
remedy  for  Blackhead  has  yet  been 
found.  Culling  and  improving  of  the 
breeding  strain  is  the  best  thing.  The 
symptoms  are  deceptive  and  the  onlv 
way  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  blackhead 
is  to  obtain  stock  from  a  strain  known 
to  have  been  free  of  the  disease  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  High  pro- 
duction is  the  best  assurance  of  strong, 
healthy  poults.  ' 

That  the  turkey  business  is  profit- 
able is  borne  out  by  facts  and  figures 
from  established  producers.  The  ideal 
section  for  turkeys  appears  to  be  the 
desert,  not  only  the  climate  but  the 
sandy  or  gritty 'soil  being  especially 
desirable,  and  production  in  desert 
communities  this  year  is  nearly  100 
per  cent.  Much  cheap  land  and  even 
Government  land  open  for  homestead 
entry  is  available  in  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia adapted  to  turkey  production. 

STARTING  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

Starting  in  the  business  by  buying 
little  turkeys  is  expensive,  as  they 
cost  usually  from  75  cents  to  $2  each, 
and  one  Is  fortunate  if  he  doesn't  lose 
60  or  70  per  cent  of  them.  I  have  esti- 
mated that  100  hens  could  be  bought  at 
about  the  same  expense  as  300  baby 
chicks,  considering  a  possible  loss  of 


■ 


two-thirds    of    the    chicks  (re 

their  number  to  100).  These  100 
sters  could  be  fed  the  firs 
$50  provided  range  were 
that  they  could  "rustle"  most  o 
living  from  waste  grain,  greens 
sects.  However,  the  100  hens 
be  of  uniform  quality.  This  wo 
be  true  of  the  young  stock, 
culling  out  the  6  and  7-pound  j 
there  would  remain  only  about  I 
lets,  many  of  which  probably  we 
very  ordinary,  and  the  balance 
birds  at  7  pounds  each,  would 
about  490  pounds,  which  at  85 
a  pound  would  bring  $171.50. 
would  not  be  a  very  satisfactorj 
considering  the  original  investni 


Starting  from  eggs  from  good  at^H 
hat'  hi  d  under  hens  is  likely  to  be^H 
more   successful;    in   fact,   may  O^P 

more.  The  eggs  sell  at  75c  and 
and  with  hatches  averaging  6< 
per  cent,  one  may  expect  300  ba 
keys  from  450  eggs,  costing 
The  loss  in  culling  would  be  th 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  su 
unless  the  buyer  were  fortm 
getting  a  good  class  of  stock. 

THE  BEST  METHOD 

The  most  certain  and  satlsfai  ic 
method  of  starting  In  the 
to  purchase  adult  parent 
most  any  buyer  can  make  c 
and  select  from  dealers  spe 
pure  bred  turkeys,  splend 
pullets  at  $12  to  $25  each.  The  inn 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
such  stock  is  likely  to  he  much  m»| 
profitable  than  an  equal  investment  M 
epRs  or  young  turkeys,  for  productffl 
will  be  greater,  health  better,  PriH 
higher  and  losses  less  serious.  AJ- 
though  this  method  requires  ttSI 
largest  initial  outlay,  it  is  likely  to  ■ 
the  most  economical  in  the  long  rurul 

These  facts  are  based  on  the  write  A 
rersonal  experience  and  records  of  H 
years  in  the  business.  We  starfH 
with  the  cheapest  common  turkeys  afl 
according  to  the  usual  methods.  No9 
we  use  the  most  expensive  wild  tuB 
keys  to  improve  our  breeding  Mood. 

HATCHING  IN  INCUBATOR 

The  Incubator  method  has  been  fofl 

lowed  successfully — although  we  haw 
never  used  it,  always  having  had  plena 
of  hens  for  the  occasion.  Any  ontfl 
tempting  to  use  the  incubator  methcV 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  «■ 
plenty  of  experience  In  the  operatlil 
of  both  the  incubator  and  brooder,  V 
well  as  understanding  of  the  require* 
ments  of  little  turkeys.  Usually  a  higli 
percentage  hatch  results  from  th«~$M 
}f  incubators,  but  frequently  the  lojfl 
is  very  heavy. 

Here  Is  the  experience  of  one  of  oaV 
neighbors!     During  1915   he  hatoMJ 
1500  eggs  in  an  incubator.  About 
per  cent  hatched.    All  were  lost 
account  of  the  younsters  refusing 
eat.     The   following  year  they  tri 
again.     They  raised  1000  fine  blrt 
These  eggs  came  from  very 
stock  and  proved  that  artlflcl 
batlon  may  be  carried  out  at 
If  the  birds  are  allowed  to  ran 
stubble  and  alfalfa  after  June 
July  1,  until  marketing. 

It  might  be  added  that  dur 
second  year  they  used  cold  air 
ers  and  put  about  25  per  ce 
chicks  with  the  young  turke; 
them  how  to  eat.    This  pr< 
successful. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that 
Introduction  of  wild  blood  Is  verv  be 
ficial  In  hatching  with  lncubatora 
the  young  poults  seem  to  possess  1 
vigor  and  vitality  sufficient  to  ins 
their  living  until  fall  when  they 
past  the  danger  point. 
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ACCUMULATING  a  quantity  of  oat 
bulls  in  the  process  of  milling  oats 
for  table  purposes,  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company  decided  to  test  the  hulls  on 
their  Experimental  Farm,  as  a  poultry 
litter. 

After  a  two-year  test  using  the 
material  as  a  litter  for  chicks,  as  well 
as  adult  stock,  it  has  been  found  the 
hulls  are  even  more  satisfactory  than 

8  In  order  to  check  the  results  obtained 
at  the  Sperry  Experimental  Farm, 
nearly  a  carload  was  distributed  gratis 
among  poultrymen  of  different  sections. 
Favorable  reports  were  received  from 
them. 

The  hulls,  being  obtained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  milling  oats  for  table  purposes, 
are  clean  and  free  from  all  objection- 
able matter.  * 

On  account  of  their  lightness  they  are 
readily  scattered  around  the  floor  of 
the  poultry  house,  which  greatly  elimi- 


nates the  accumulation  of  moisture  so 
pronounced  in  the  use  of  straw. 

They  readily  absorb  the  droppings, 
yet  do  not  pack  and  can  be  raked  when 
other  litters  would  require  a  complete 
change. 

They  are  very  desirable  for  feeding 
scratch  feed  because  the  grain  quickly 
sifts  below  the  surface,  which  does  not 
pack.  This  compels  the  fowls  to  work 
for  their  scratch  feed  and  gives  them 
needed  exercise. 

As  a  litter  for  baby  chicks  they  are 
particularly  valuable,  and  eliminate  the 
labor  of  chopping  straw  or  alfalfa  hay 
for  the  purpose.  They  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  oat  "groats,"  and  when 
the  material  is  placed  about  two  inches 
thick  on  the  brooder  house  floor,  the 
chicks  lose  no  time  in  scratching  for 
these  particles  of  oats.  Searching  for 
feed  in  such  a  litter  keeps  them  busy 
and  helps  eliminate  such  vices  as  toe 
pickling— F.  E.  LA  SHELLE  JR. 
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How  to  Make  a  Portable  Hogpee 


IT  IS  possible  to  make  a  portable 
fence  that  will  hold  hogs.  (See 
Illustration.)  One  panel  and  one 
I  upright  support  are  shown;  all  other 
I  panels  are  the  same  for  the  entire 
I  length  of  the  fence. 

The  ends  of  the  panels  overlap  each 
I  other  about  three  inches  to  permit  the 
I  end  cleats  to  fit  close  against  the 
I  slanting  legs  of  the  sawbuck  support. 
I  The  notches  in  the  cross  leg  and  in 
the  brace  below  engage  the  ends  of  the 
long  boards  of  the  fence  panel. 

Every  cross  leg  support  must  be  the 
same  size  and  shape,  with  even-sized 
notches  the  same  distance  apart.  They 
are  best  made  in  a  pack  or 
form  to  hold  each  piece  in 
place  while  it  is  being 
nailed.  Use  slim  wire  nails 
long  enough  to  clinch.  The 
panelboards  are  spaced  to 
fit  the  notches  accurately, 
all  panels  exactly  alike. 
,A  form  also  is  necessary 
in  making  the  panels  in  / 
order  to  space  the  boards  / 
the  same  each  time  and  to 
have  them  come  square,  , 
straight  and  true.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  boards 
steed  at  the  lumber  yard.  ^ 
If  the  panels  and  upright 
sawbuck  support  are 
rightly    made,    the  fence 


will  go  together  easily  and  stand  firm- 
ly in  placed 

Furthermore,  when  the  panels  and 
the  cross-legged  supports  are  carefully 
made,  the  fence  may  be  erected  easily 
and  quickly.  The  panels  may  be  12 
or  16  feet  long  and  the  material  may 
be  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  animals  to  be  pastured. 

Generally  these  portable  fences  are 
used-  to  confine  pigs  to  one  side  of  a 
cover  crop  field  in  order  to  feed  it 
down  to  the  best  advantage. — HER- 
HKRT  A.  SHEARER. 
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Accredited  Herds  in  California 


THAT  progressive  California  cattle 
breeders  recognize  the  opportuni- 
ties and  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Federal  and  State  Tuberculosis-free  ac- 
credited herd  movement  is  evidenced 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  such  own- 
ers are  forwarding  applications  to  join 
this  movement. 

1%.  is  difficult  for  the  Federal  and 
State  departments  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  this  service.  The  work, 
however,  is  being  inaugurated  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible. 

Twenty-six  applications  already  are 
on  file.  Approximately  3700  purebred 
or  high  grade  cattle  are  Included,  and 
the  names  of  many  of  California's 
most  prominent  breeders  appear.  Of 
the  herds  already  enrolled,  the  ma- 
jority are  of  the  dairy  type,  although 
several  prominent  Hereford  and  Short- 
horn establishments  are  Included. 

The  value  of  accredited  herd  work 
cannot  well  be  Ignored.    And  while 
California  cattle  breeders  have  been 
slow  In  adopting  this  plan,  apparently 
now  they  are  fully  convinced  of  Its 
worth.   The  work  Is  optional  with  cat- 
tle owners  In  eo  far  as  any  legal  re- 
,.  qulrement  is  concerned;  nevertheless, 
I  outside  pressure  la  rapidly  forcing  the 
j  iHue.  '  A  distinct  business  disadvant- 
1  age  Is  being  felt  by  California  breeders 

r™ ~  ~  ~ 


States  where  accredited  herd  work  has 
already  been  in  operation.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  evident  that  herds  in  Cali- 
fornia receiving  early  recognition  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  ac- 
credited in  succeeding  years. 

The  business  of  raising  purebred 
cattle  successfully  ultimately  will  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  the  attrac- 
tion of  buyers  from  other  States, 
thereby  affording  California  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  one  of  the  lead- 
ing producers  of  high  grade  cattle  to 
supply  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  Orient.  For  some 
time  the  signs  have  been  pointing  this 
way.  California  has  come  forward  as 
a  dairy  State  with  phenomenal  rapidity 
during  the  past  10  years,  and  as  a  but- 
ter producing  State  we  now  rank 
fourth. 

During  recent  years  we  have  demon- 
strated at  the  International  Livestock 
Show  at  Chicago  that  our  State  easily 
can  develop  tho  best  beef  cattle,  as  well 
as  tho  highest  producers  of  milk. 

It  Is  becoming  widely  known  thai 
California's  mild  climate  is  ideal  for 
the  raising  of  livestock.  Our  cattle 
suffer  less  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  than  do  the  herds  in  the  middle 
west,  northwest  and  east,  thus  Induc- 
ing more  rapid  growth.  Beef  cattle  ma- 
ture earlier  and  our  dairy  cows  are  fa- 
( Continued  ou  Face  34) 


You  Don't  Pay  For  a  De  Laval 
It  Pays  For  Itself 


A  truer  statement  was  never 
made.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
millions  of  De  Laval  users  and 
they  will  invariably  reply,  "My 
De  Laval  doesn't  owe  me  a 
cent  It  paid  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  ever  since  has 
been  making  me  money." 

Why?  Because  the  minute 
you  start  using  a  De  Laval  you 
get  something  to  sell  for  cash- 
cream;  and  in  addition  you  get 
skim -milk  to  grow  into  another 
crop  of  calves,  pigsand  chickens. 
Two  sources  of  profit,  and  a 
steady  cash  income  every  day. 


Even  if  you  don't  own  a 
De  Laval  you  are  probably  pay- 
ing for  one  anyway — especially 
if  you  are  using  a  cheap,  inferior 
or  badly  worn  separator,  or  are 
skimming  by  hand— in  the  cream 
that  is  being  lost.  No  other 
method  of  separating  cream 
from  milk  is  so  efficient,  easy 
and  economical  in  the  long  run 
as  the  De  Laval. 

There  ia  a  De  Laval  Separator  juit  right 
for  you,  no  matter  if  you  have  one  or  a 
thousand  cows.  Furnished  with  hand, 
power,  electric  or  steam  turbine  drive. 
See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now  or  write 
us  about  getting  one. 


De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


The  Practical  Pipe  for 
Your  Irrigation  Problems 


Experience  has  proven  the  superiority  of 
iron  pipe  for  irrigation  purposes.  And, 
when  you  specify  Pacific  Iron  Pipe  you 
can  be  confident  of  getting  the  best  used 
iron  pipe  on  the  market.  Every  length  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Send  us  your  pipe  requirements.  You 
will  find  our  prices  right  and  shipments 
prompt.  Remember  that  we  carry  a  full 
line  of  new  and  used  pipe,  screw  casings, 
valves  and  fittings. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


227  Howard  St. 


MAID  OF  IRON 


WCIFIC  PIPC  COMPANY 

San  Francisco      "  usuiw.on 
Or 


IF  YOUR 
VETERINARIAN 


Uses  "Cutter's" 

Serums  and  Vaccines  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  conserve  your 
interests.  25years 
-  ,  .  crura  tion  on 
one  line  count  for 
omcthing. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  Tht  //'•,:.,  that  Knauii  Haw" 

Berkeley        (U.S.Liccnse)  »  California 


Don't  Overlook  the  "Farmers' 
Clattified  Market  Place."  A  Feaat 
of  Bargain*.     Page  30. 


I  OTTAWA 

LOG* 
1 SA  WS 

S64L° 


Now, 
st  a  Log  Saw  at  a 

Mvlnv".   Sawe  more 
aod— eaaical  to 
10-Yosr 
I  Cuarantaa.  ,  ~?"£r- 

I  Shipped  from 
LOS  f  nearest  to  too  of  nine  branch 
Saw/  ho,i.-a.     Oat  FREE  BOOK  en>l 
Special  Cut  Prieea.  Write  todar. 
OTtIw*  MFG.  CO. 

MIMj  Wood  St..  Ottawa.  K«i 


"You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ode." 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Dollar  for 
Dollar- 

We  know  of  no  investment  that 
will  yield  as  high  returns  with  as 
low  first  cost  and  annual  upkeep  as 

Irrigated  Vineyards 

in  Southern  California. 

Growers  are  now  receiving  annually  from  3250  to 
$500  an  acre  for  their  crop. 

$450     ^ur  Vineyard  Home  Sites 

it    l  i.„ j  :„  4.U „  u~„~*  „f  „f  4.u 


AN  ACRE 

Planted,  Including 
Cultural  Care 

and  Water 
For  3  Years 

TERMS: 

Sioo  an  acre  down. 

$z$  an  acre  a  year  for 
three  years. 

SlOO  end  fourth  year. 

$17$  end  filth  year. 

Interest  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance at  6  per  cent. 


If  you  desire  an  home  in 
an  orange  grove  or  are  in- 
terested in  raising  chickens, 
write  for  our  4 'Hen  and 
Orange"  Booklet. 


are  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
largest  proven  grape  districts,  only  48 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Paved  boulevards.  Border  trees  ful- 
ly grown,  ai  electric  trains  daily. 
Motor  busses  every  half  hour.  City 
conveniences. 

Fontana  Farms  Company 

406  Pacific  Finance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

I  Fontana  Farms  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

I      Please  send  us  your  circular  No.  2  on  Grape  Cul-  ■ 

I  ture  in  Southern  California.  | 

I  Name    _   | 

I  Address  


rvice 


MOVING 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
STORING 

Telephone  Los  Angeles 

MAIN  19 


for  shipments  of 

Household  Goods 
aiii  Automobiles* 

-to  and  from  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  Points 

Suppose  you  were  moving  to  Chicago, 
New  York  or  Kansas  City  and  your  goods 
occupied  but  a  portion  of  a  freight  car  — 
by  loading  the  balance  of  the  car  with  other 
people's  goods  destined  for  the  same  locality 
the  car  is  designated  "thru  freight,"  and  is 
not  side-tracked  to  unload  part  of  its  cargo 
at  some  way  station. 
This  means  — 

QUICK  TRANSPORTATION  at 
REDUCED  RATES 
A  saving  of  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  is  ef- 
fected, according  to  the  size  of  the  shipment. 
— because,  handling  is  minimized  and  you 
get  the  benefit  of  a  consolidated  carload  rate. 

"siNcr 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
FRESNO 


>^  FIDE-PROOF  STOPAfiF 


FIRE-PROOF  STORAGE 
1335  South  Figueroa— Los  Angeles 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  in  the 
tare  of  bee*.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B. 
1824  E.  15th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


$5400  FROM  4  ACRES 
RHUBARB 

Last  season.    Big  returns  first  season 

Plant  Now.  Circular  FREE 
W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  Cal. 


I  Believe  in  the 
Moirrakka  Grape 

By  G.  D.  Hussey 


THE  Black  Monukka  is  probably 
the  Munaqqa,  the  favorite  raisin 
grape  of  Persia.  According  to 
Archibald  F.  Barron  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  It  came 
to  England  from  India  and  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Reverend  W.  Wllks 
of  the  R.  H.  S.  of  London. 

The  Monukka  is  a  purplish-black 
grape  with  firm  pulp  and  pleasing  fla- 
vor. The  fruit  is  practically  seedless; 
I  say  "practically"  because,  while 
abortive  seeds  occur  In  most  of  the 
berries,  they  are  soft,  do  not  mature, 
and  are  not  noticeable  in  eating.  The 
bunches  are  large,  conical,  shouldered 
and  well  filled.  The  berries  are  larger 
than  the  Sultanina  (Thompson  seed- 
less) and  ripen  several  days  earlier. 
The  few  shipments  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Eastern  market  of  fresh 
Black  Monukkas  have  succeeded  so 
well  that  there  seems  a  strong  proba- 
bility this  variety  may  be  a  successful 
rival  of  the  Sultanina  as  an  early  table 
grape. 

BLACK  MONUKKA  RAISINS 

Monukka  raisins  are  of  excellent  ap- 
pearance, texture  and  flavor.  They 
constitute  a  type  of  raisin  entirely  new 
to  commerce,  but  Judging  by  the  re- 
ception they  have  met  from  the  few 
consumers  to  whom  they  have  been 
offered,  they  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  ready  market. 

The  vine  of  the  Monukka  Is  even 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  Sul- 
tanina. It  develops  quickly  and  comes 
into  bearing  early;  it  bears  well  with 
short  or  long  pruning.  When  cane- 
pruned  it  has  a  tendency  to  overbear. 
It  is  probably  best  suited  to  the  Cordon 
system  of  pruning  with  medium  spurs. 

MOST   PROMISING  GRAPE 

Quoting  from  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Blo- 
letti,  who  is,  in  my  estimation,  the 
best  authority  on  grapes  in  the  United 
States  If  not  in  the  world:  "This  is 
the  most  promising  grape  which  has 
been  introduced    into    California  for 


A  Prophecy  Fulfilled 

7 HAT  the  Black  Monukka 
grape  would  become  one 
of  the  moat  popular  and  prof- 
itable varietiet  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia was  predicted  by  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM,  in  an  ar- 
tide  appearing  in  the  October, 
1920,  number. 

At  this  time  Prof.  Ceo.  C. 
H unman  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was 
quoted  am  Maying  "The  Black 
Monukka  it  the  firet  entirely 
tuccettful  dual-purpote  table 
and  ratlin  grape,  being  supe- 
rior to  any  existing  variety  for 
both  purposes.  It  it  expected 
that  in  time  the  Black  Mo- 
nukka may  even  supplant  the 
Thompton  Seediest." 

Now  there  it  a  wild  scram- 
ble for  Black  Monukka  cut- 
tings. One  of  the  mott  en- 
thutiattic  advocatet  of  thit 
variety  it  C.  D.  Huttey,  expe- 
rienced vineyarditt  and  nur- 
teryman,  who  hat  made  a  tpe- 
cial  study  of  itt  pottibilitiet, 
and  from  whom  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  requetted  the  ac- 
companying ttatement.  —  The 
Editor 


many  years.     It  has  been  mark' 
successfully  as  a  table,  a  shipping 
a  raisin  grape." 

The  Monukka,  as  well  as  the  Thorn 
son,  will  thrive  on  almost  any  soil. _& 

It  is  a    dual-purpose    variety,  vm 
shipping  it  is  the  ea/liest  we  have,  bjfl 
ing  several  days  ahead  of  the  Sul- 
(Contlnurd   on  Pace  53) 
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Science  Made  Simple 

1  By  Adam  Phule 


Article  IV— The  Salt  and 
Pepper  Tree 


N 


OW  that  I  look  back  upon  my 
early  experiments  in  crossing 
the  salt  bush  and  the  pepper 
tree,  I  wonder  that 
the  simple  plan  was 
not  evolved  years 
sooner.  -  - 

The  advantages 
of  such  a  cross  are 
apparent,  the  ob- 
ject being,  of 
course,  to  produce 
a  combined  prod- 
uct, with  the  prop- 
erties of  both  salt 
and  pepper,  mixed 
Frof.  Phots  in  the  correct  pro- 
portions for  seasoning. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  achievement  may 
seem,  numerous  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted.  The  first  problem  was  to 
bring  about  a  successful  union.  Like 
most  grafts,  the  salt-and-pepper  enter- 
prise has  been  profitable,  but  hazard- 
ous. However,  I  can  proclaim  myself 
without  undue  egotism  or  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, one  of  the  most  successful 
grafters  In  America,  and,  needless  to 
sav,  I  achieved  this  object  quickly. 

Having  solved  the  grafting  problem, 
I  made  the  Interesting  discovery  that 
(as  might  be  expected  in  producing  a 
seasonable  hybrid)  there  were  seasonal 
conflicts.  In  other  words,  the  salt  bush 
produces  Its  crystals  during  summer 
months,  when  they  are  less  likely  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  rain,  while  the  sap 
of  the  pepper  tree  is  impregnated  with 
pepper  only  during  the  winter. 


The  remarkable  result  of  this  e»n- 
flict  of  nature  was  a  compromise,  gi«9 
ing  a  double  harvest — spring  and  fall.  1 

The  harvesting,  however,  was  far 
from  simple.  I  found  that  in  order  to 
dislodge  all  the  crystals  it  was  neceM 
sary  to  give  each  tree  a  vigorous  shall 
ing.  And  invariably  there  resulted 
such  a  shower  of  the  excess  peppsg 
dust  (deposited  upon  the  lea 
through  evaporation  of  the  sap)  t 
the  harvester  was  seized  with  a  viol 
fit  of  sneezing,  while  hls.eyea  also  w 
affected. 

This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
merclal  growers  will  be  glad  to  pay  • 
>r«mium  for  hardened  salt-and-peppefl 
shakers. 

Science  readily  explains  the  mixing] 
of  the  salt  and  pepper  properties.  Tlwt 
bush,  of  course,  takes  the  salts  from 
the  soil  in  solution  in  the  natural  or 
irrigating  water,  while  the  pepper  trei 
is  similar  In  Its  habits  to  the  maple, 
except  that  the  sap  contains  peppai 
instead  of  sugar. 

Now,  I  found  that  by  regulating  thfl 
supply  of  irrigating  water  I  could  conn 
trol  quite  easily  the  salt  content  of  ths> 
hybrid,  thus  securing  a  final  product 
with  a  ratio  of  about  100  parts  salt  to 
one  part  pepper. 

The  crystals',  after  being  shaken  from 
the  tree,  are  simply  ground,  when  then 
are  ready  for  kitchen  or  table  use. 

I  predict  a  wonderful  future  for  thl« 
plant,  as  Its  product,  through  doing 
iway  with  one  container  of  the  tw# 
rtow  universally  used,  will  be  heralded 
is  a-  great  space  saver  in  the  moderS 
restaurant,  apartment,  kitchenette  or 
breakfast  nook. 

[  In  til."  next  srtlcle.  Protestor  Phule  htm 
ironltsed  to  tell  ORCHARD  and  FARM  r—M 
srs  about  his  new  dual-purposs  food  trsfl 

the  "peach  nut." — Editor) 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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(Continued  from  Page  22) 

tanina.  Its  color  always  helps  the  sale. 
Its  shipping  qualities  are  better  than 
those  of  the  Sultanina. 

As  a  raisin  variety,  I  believe  there 
will  always  be  a  premium  on  the 
Monukka,  although  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  very  few  Monukka  raisins  will 
be  made  for  several  years.  Practically 
all  that  can  be  produced  will  be  sold 
fresh.  v"  < • 

While  not  known  as  a  beverage 
grape,  the  Monukka,  especially  when 
its  juice  is  mixed  with  other  varieties, 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  recommend  cer- 
tain varieties  for   planting   in  every 


locality,  as  a  variety  which  may  be 
ideally  suited  for  one  district  may  be 
very  unprofitable  in  another. 

But,  all  in  all,  the  Monukka  appears 
to  supply  the  demand  for  a  "general - 
purpose"  grape  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  other.  It  is  being  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and,  because  of  its 
wonderful  properties,  I  believe  sincere- 
ly in  its  future. 


Murikdnig  FraiG 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

fects  of  Oregon  competition.  Com- 
pared with  other  California,  fruits, 
apricots  are  not  so  important  for  ship- 
ping, and  they  have  little  competition. 
The  Winters  district  of  Solano  and 
Yolo  Counties  is  first  on  the  market, 
with  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Santa 
Clara  Valley  following.  A  big  per- 
centage of  California's  apricots  are 
canned  and  dried. 

Peaches  from  California  meet  com- 
petition from  many  points,  mainly 
Georgia,  the  Ozark  Mountain  section 
of  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Michigan. 
However  the  earlier  varieties  have  a 
fairly  free  time  of  it.  Klbertas  from 
California  seem  to  move  best,  one  sea- 
son and  another.  The  season  is  at  its 
height  in  California  about  July  20th. 

Shipping  plums  is  almost  a  business 
by  itself,  for  the  reason  that  there  ate 
so  many  varieties  to  consider.  A  mar- 
ket man  tells  me  that  his  company  has 
handled  60  commercial  varieties.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  varieties,  but  mature  trees,  al- 
ready bearing  fruit,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned and  their  product  must  be  mar- 
keted. Tragedy  plums  are  the  most 
popular  California  variety. 

While  peaches  and  plums  are  moving 
In  volume,  early  Bartlett  pears  begin 
to  come  from  the  Sacramento  River 
district.  Placer  County  quickly  fol- 
lows until  the  flood  of  the  pear  sea- 
Bon  1b  reached  and  then  the  mountain 
county  of  Eldorado,  Placer's  higher 
reaches  and  Nevada  County  begin  to 
reach  market  with  their  product.  The 
late  pears  of  the  season  move  from 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  market  man 
t  *■!!,■  me  there  are  15  commercial  va- 
in his  book,  but  Bartletts  over- 
other  kinds  so  completely  that 
Continued  on  Pace  31) 


From  Orchard  to  Market 

with  International  Motor  Trucks 

THROUGHOUT  the  growing  and  marketing  season  there  are  countless  jobs  that 
can  be  done  quickly  and  to  the  best  advantage  with  an  International  Motor  Truck, 
It  speeds  up  spraying,  pruning,  and  cultivating  by  hauling  tools  and  materials,  and 
saves  the  time  of  several  men  in  picking  season  by  its  greater  capacity  and  speed  in 
hauling  the  fruit  to  the  central  station.  When  the  fruit  is  ready  for  market  the  Inter- 
national again  comes  into  service  and  transports  the  crop  to  the  shipping  point  safely, 
without  delay  or  interruption. 

Years  of  experience  in  building  machines  and  tools  for  orchard  and  farm  use  stand 
back  of  the  present  highly-developed  line  of  International  Motor  Trucks,  All  chassis 
parts  are  well-designed  and  built  with  a  reserve  to  withstand  the  extra  strains.  The 
engine  is  powerful  and  accessible. 

There  are  styles  and  sizes  for  every  orchard  or  farm  —  capacities  range  from 
the  1500-lb.  Speed  Truck  to  the  10,000-lb.  heavy-duty  model.  Special  bodies  for 
fruit  hauling  are'  available  on  all  chassis. 

For  complete  information  see  the  nearest  International 
motor  truck  dealer,  or  Write  for  our  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

CHICAGO  ..ncorpop.teo  USA 

Branch  Houses  in  92  Principal  Cities.    Dealers  and  Seroice  Stations  Everywhere. 


GERMAN  MAUSER 

Liitest   Model   9  Shot  Automatic 


•  25  CAL 
1.95 
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Leas  than  halt 
pre-war  prices. 
S3  Cal.  13.9S.  Shoots  standard  cart- 
ridges.  Convenient  tocarry — lies  flat 
In  the  pooket  — perfeot;saIoty  device. 
Allourguis  brand  new  latest  models, 
guaranteed  genuine      world's  Fa- 
mous Lug.r  30  cal.  »21.95. —  Hand  Ejector 
Revolver   living  oat  cylinder  32  cal.  $16.95 


S  E  N  D 


MONEY 


?AY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteedor money  promptly  refunded 

8.45    25  Cal.   BLUE      STFFL  ARMY 
AUTOMATIC    —  3?  Cal-  $10.45. 
Officers  blue  steel  rocket  automatic, 
 squeezer  prlp,  P  rpfettefl2fical.H0.60 

MILITARY  TRENCH  A  UTOMATIC— 32  Cal. 
10  soot,  extra  magazine  FREE.  Just  like  you 
used* 'ov^r  there"  $11.65. 

UNIVERSAL   SALES  CO. 

141  Broadway    DESK      360,  New  York. 


When  answering  advertisement* 
please  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


I  HAH k ESTEH  ( 11  Gather- 


III  V  HI  Corn  Cane  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Cats 
lllg  flU  I^bY  tind  throws  in  piles  on  harvester, 
^^fl  ^LmW  II  I V  Man  and  horse  cu ta  and  shocks 

^SW  ^mW  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 

every  state.  Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder.  The  only 
Belf  gathering  corn  harveyter  on  the  market,  that  is  giv- 
ing universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Woodward.  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  *'3  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chine if  I  could  not  get  another  one."  Clarence  F.  Hug- 
Bins,  Speermore,  Okla.,  "Works  6  times  better  than  I 
expected.  Saved  <.0  dollars  inlabor  this  fall. "  Roy  Apple, 
Farmereville,  Ohio,  "I  have  used  a  corn  shocker,  corn 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine  beats 
them  all  and  takes  leas  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
osed."  John  K.  Haag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma,  "Your  har- 
vester gave  good  satisfaction  while  asingfilhngourSilo." 
K.  F.  Ruegmtz,  Otis,  Colo.,  "Justreceivcd  a  letter  from 
my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  Is 


PROCESS  MFG.  CO. 


Salina.  Kansas 


Dl  APIf  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

|j I  Ul  ■  la  from  one  vaccination  with 

aa»taariW«l  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

ga   «jp  Blackleg  Aggressin.  Abso- 

H    m-*M  lutcly  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggres- 

■     I    Haa]  sinlnjectorsworkjustlikeBlacklcg 

I    II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

^aB  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

KKTh$  Laboratory  that  KtlttWt  How" 

Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B. — Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  made 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 


RELIABLE 

DOGS  AND 
CATS 


Dogs  for  every  purpose 
— all  breeds.  Will  fui- 
nlBh  photo  ot  any  ani- 
mal. Angora  and  Per- 
sian cats.  Also  dog"  and 
cat  supplies.  Dogs 
boarded.  Send  for  infor- 
mation. Graduate  Vet- 
erinarian in  attendance. 

CARTER'S  KENNELS 

L.  D.  CASTER,  Manager 
1549-A   East   12th   St.,   Oakland,  Calif. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


jlow  long 
should  a  shingk  roof  last? 

Answer  that  by  another  question — 
How  much  service  in  a  tractor?  De- 
pends largely  on  the  care  you  take  of 
it.  Same  for  a  shingle  roof. 

Unless  you  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood 
with  a  weather-resisting  preservative, 
natural  oils  will  evaporate,  rain  will 
soak  in,  then  shingles  will  warp  and 
crack  under  the  hot  sun  and  wither- 
ing winds. 

Oronite  Shingle  Oil  made  by 
Standard  Oil  Company  (California), is 
easy  to  apply,  and  will  save  your 
shingle  roofs  or  shingled  side-walls 
many  a  repair  job.  A  tight,  well-laid 
roof  treated  with  it  should  last  a  life- 
time. 

Our  agent  near  you  will  tell  you  the 
success  others  have  had  with  Oronlte 
Shingle  Oil  in  securing  longer  roof 
life.  Ask  him,  too,  for  color-mixing 
formulas. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

R0MTE 

SHINGLE  OIL 


Pyorrhea  Treated  At  Home 

Many  People  Suffer  Ill-Health  Solely  From  Pyorrhea 

(Pyorrhea  if  neglected  results  in  more  diseases  and  deaths  than  any  other  known  cause) 
HAVE  YOU  PYORRHEA ?      ARE  VOIR  GUMS  SORE?      DO  YOIR  GUMS  BLEED? 
Treat  Yourself  at  Home  with  PYRO-VOID,  Dr.  Hoagland's  home  treatment 

Recommended  by  Dentists  and  Physicians 


No  Pain 

No  Instruments 


fyroVoi3 


No  Trouble 
A  Few  Minutes  Each  Day 


WRITE  TODAY — Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00,  in  plain  wrapper — DON'T  DELAY 
PYRO-VOID  SALES  CO.,  Room  300,  908  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Has  Jack  Frost  Nipped  You? 

Probably  not,  for  you  dress  warmly.  There  is  no  secret  to  dressing  for 
the  cold,  but  there  is  an  "inside  story,"  never  before  made  public,  of  the  frost 
prevention  in  the  citrus  belt  of  Southern  California. 

Edward  Insley,  secretary  of  the  Frost  Prevention  Association  of  Covina, 
reveals  for  the  first  time  on  page  eight  of  this  issue,  the  surprising  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  to  defeat  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  citrus  grower. 
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ernes 

By  Arthur  W.  Christie 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF   rill  IT  PRODUCTS.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

HERRIES  are  ripe"  is  the  first 
call  of  the  California  fruit 
season.  The  Sacramento  Val- 
ley and  foothill  sections  ship  the  first 
cherries  of  the  year  to  the  fruit-hun- 
gry cities  of  the  east. 

In  these  early  sections  practically  all 
the  crop  Is  shipped  fresh  and  the  small 
amount  of  culls  which  result  in  the 
careful  packing  are  readily  disposed  of 
locally. 

In  the  later  districts — chiefly  Santa 
Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Alameda 
counties — considerable  quantities  of 
the  cherries  are  canned,  resulting  In 
an  accumulation  of  culls,  which  be- 
cause of  cracks,  bruises  or  over-ripe- 
ness, are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
It  also  happens  occasionally  that  late 
spring  rains  or  even  fogs  cause  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ripening  cherries  to 
split,  making  them'  valueless  for  ship- 
ment or  canning.  In  these  events,  the 
profitable  disposal  of  the  crop  becomes 
a  serious  problem. 


The  "Old-New"  Science 

DEHYDRATION  it  old  in 
theory  but  new  in  it*  tcien- 
tific  application.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professort  Cruett  and 
Christie,  it  doing  tome  revolu- 
tionary and  very  important  work 
with  different  food  productt. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  hat 
taken  the  lead  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  their  ditcoveriet.  The 
accompanying  article  it  one  of 
a  teriet  prepared  by  Profettor 
Chrittie,  etpecially  for  thit 
magazine.  Every  producer 
thould  follow  clotely  the  im- 
portant developmentt  detcribed 
in   these   papert. — The  Editor. 


SUN-DRYING  VS.  EVAPORATION 

Sun-drying  has  been  resorted  to  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  loss.  The  cher- 
ries are  spread  upon  ordinary  sun- 
drying  trays  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  to 


product  In  which  the  original  inj 
is  not  noticeable. 

Cherries  may  be  dehydrated  Just  as 
readily  without  preliminary  stemming 
and  pitting,  although  the  pitted  chef 
Is  preferable  for  culinary  purposes. 
Many  canneries  have  automatic  ma- 


A  Central  California  Dehydrating  Plant  (Above)  and  a  "HandfuW 
of  Black  Tartarian  Cherries  as  They  Appeared  After 
Dehydration. 


the  square  foot.  Two  hours'  sulfuring 
generally  is  given  white  varieties  to 
prevent  their  turning  dark  brown. 
After  exposure  to  the  sun  for  3  days 
to  a  week,  two  tray  loads  are  con- 
densed and  the  trays  stacked  until  the 
cherries  are  dry,  after  which  they  are 
emptied  into  boxes  or  bins  to  equalize 
the  moisture  content. 

Stemmed,  dried  cherries  brought,  in 
1920,  10  to  15  cents  per  pound,  the 
white  cherries  bringing  the  higher 
price.  If  ripe  cherries  are  carefully 
sulfured  and  sun  dried,  an  excellent 
product  is  obtained,  although  not 
quite  the  equal  of  dehydrated  cherries 
in  appearance  and  flavor.  Since  the 
demand  for  dried  cherries  is  small  and 
the  price  uncertain,  the  drying  of  this 
fruit  has  received  little  attention,  ex- 
cept as  a  method  of  salvage. 
/ 

EXPERIMENTS  NECESSARY 

However,  the  present  rapid  growth 
of  dehydration  In  California  makes  it 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  suitability 
for  dehydration  of  all  our  many  fruits. 
Satisfactory  methods  of  production, 
estimates  of  cost  and  the  quality  and 
uses  of  the  dehydrated  product  must 
be  determined  carefully  'before  the 
commercial  value  can  be  estimated. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  writer 
conducted  in  May  and  June,  1921,  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  dehydra- 
tion of  cherries.  A  number  of  care- 
fully controlled,  small  scale  tests  first 
were  made  in  a  laboratory  size  dehy- 
drater,  followed  by  a  commercial  size 
test  at  the  dehydrating  plant  of  the 
Setchell  de  Journell  Company  at  Santa 
Rosa.  The  results  were  very  gratify- 
ing and  sufficiently  interesting  to  war- 
rant the  following  brief  resume: 

Cherries  for  dehydration  should  be 
thoroughly  ripe.  Those  too  soft  and 
ripe  for  fresh  shipment  or  even  can- 
ning are  Ideal  for  dehydrating  because 
they  give  the  maximum  yield  of  dried 
product,  of  full  flavor  and  color.  Cher- 
ries which  have  been  cracked  by  rain, 
bruised  or  even  bird-pecked,  can  be 
made    into   a   very   attractive  dried 


chinery  for'  stemming  and  pitting 
cherries  at  small  cost.  Cherries  lose 
about  2  per  cent  of  their  weight  In 
stems  and  18  per  cent  in  pits.  The 
stems  and  pits  are  not  valueless  how- 
ever, but  can  be  dried  and  sold  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil,  flavoring  ex- 
tract, etc. 

LYE  DIPPING  REQUIRED 

Unpltted  cherries  should  be  lye- 
dlpped  before  drying,  In  a  manner 
similar  to  prunes.  A  boiling  dip  con- 
taining Vi  per  cent  of  lye  or  2  per 
cent  of  sodium  carbonate  (Sal  Soda) 
will  check  the  skins  of  cherries  and 
permit  more  rapid  and  uniform  drying 
than  is  obtainable  with  *  undipped 
cherries.  The  time  of  Immersion 
varies  from  5  seconds  for  Royal  Annes 
to  20  seconds  for  Black  Tartarian*. 
Steaming  accomplishes  a  similar  re- 
sult but  is  too  severe,  tending  to 
crack  and  split  the  cherries,  with 
consequent  loss  of  juice. 

Black  or  dark  red  varieties  should 
not  be  sulfured  because  sulfuring 
bleaches  them  to  a  light  red  < 
White  varieties  and  the  Royal  . 
should  be  sulfured  for  15  minutes 
after  dipping,  in  order  to  preserve 
natural  color.  Longer  sulfuring  Is 
gerous,  as  it  imparts  a  sulfurous 
taste. 

Cherries  may  be  dehydrated 
wooden  or  screen  trays,  the  latter  per- 
mitting more  rapid  drying.  If  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  heated  air  Is  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  trays  they  may  be 
spread  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per 
square  foot.  But  In  dehydraters  hav- 
ing sluggish  or  uneven  air-flow  it  Is 
safer  to  load  only  2  to  3  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Cherries  are  one  of  the  easiest  fruits 
to  dehydrate,  are  dried  quickly,  and 
will  withstand  relatively  high  tempera- 
tures without  injury.  Two  different 
systems  were  tried.  In  the  first,  dry- 
ing began  at  130*,  trrT>  temperature  be- 
ing gradually  Increased  so  as  to  finish 
the  drying  at  170*.  With  a  tray  load 
of  2  pounds  per  square  foot  and  an 
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air  flow  of  500  lineal  feet  per  minute 
over  the  trays,  the  drying:  time  on 
Black  Tartarians  was  7  hours  and  on 
iRoyal  Annes  8 ','2  hour's. 
I  Stemmed  and  pitted  cherries,  not  be- 
Lng  lye  dipped,  required  about  an  hour 
•longer.  The  second  system  was  the 
same  in  all  respects  except  that  the 
herries  were  first  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  210°  which  gradually  was 
reduced  so  as  to  complete  drying  at 
170".  The  drying  time  in  this  case 
was  approximately  5  hours.  When  the 
tray  load  wjas  increased  to  4  pounds 
per  square  foot,  essentially  the  same 
drying  time  was  maintained  by  in- 
reajing  the  air  velocity  to  1000  feet 
er  minute. 

The  commercial  application  of  these 
results  was  established  when  17  tons 
of  cannery-culled  cherries  were  suc- 
nessfully  dehydrated  in  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  pre- 
viously determined  In  the  laboratory. 

After  drying,  the  cherries  are  easily 
stemmed  by  rubbing  them  lightly  on  a 
screen  tray,  the  brittle  stems  breaking 
off  and  falling  through  the  screen. 
Stemming  causes  the  loss  of  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  dry  weight. 

The  drying  ratio  of  unpitted  Black 
Tartarian  cherries  varied  from  2.8  to 
3.5:1.  If  thoroughly  ripe,  the  ratio 
should  not  exceed  3:1.  For  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  the  ratio  varied  from  3.5  to 
4.1,  depending  on  ripeness.  Pitted 
cherries  gave  a  gross  shrinkage  of 
nearly  6.1. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COST 

No  exact  figures  on  the  cost  of  de- 
hydration are  available  but  because  of 
the  similarity  in  the  dehydration  of 
the  two  fruits,  a  close  estimate  is  pos- 
sible from  the  carefully  determined 
Cost  of  dehydrating  prunes.  Prunes 
were  dehydrated  last  year  for  $6.50 
per  green  ton,  including  overhead  costs. 
Since  cherries  dry  much  more  rapidly, 
the  cost  per  ton  for  superintendence 


and  power  would  be  lower  for  cherries 
Sulfuring  and  stemming  would  par- 
tially counterbalance  this  reduction 
This  would  make  the  cost  of  dehydrat- 
ing unpitted  cherries  about  1  cent  per 
dry  pound. 

Dehydrated  cherries  are  a  truly  ex- 
cellent dried  fruit.  The  pitted  cher 
ries  are  especially  convenient  and 
tasty  when  used  in  pies  and  other  pre 
pared  dishes,  being  equal  in  color  and 
flavor  to  canned  fruit.  However, 
their  greater  shrinkage  and  cost  of 
production  will  always  make  the  pitted 
product  relatively  expensive. 

Recently  several  California  dried 
fruits,  such  as  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  and 
dates  in  small  5  and  10  cent  cartons 
have  appeared  in  countless  candy 
stores,  cigar  stands,  fruit  stands  and 
other  places  catering  to  the  sweet 
tooth  of  Americans.  The  tremendous 
sales  '  of  these  products  attest  their 
popularity. 

POSSIBILITIES  ARE  GREAT 

Dehydrated  cherries  similarly  packed 
should  meet  as  ready  a  sale.  For  this 
purpose  the  unpitted  black  cherries  are 
ideal.  Their  shiny  reddish  black  color 
and  sweet  concentrated  "wild  cherry" 
flavor  absorbed  from  the  pit  during 
drying  make  them  "taste  like  more." 

Allowing  the  grower  5  cents  per 
pound  for  ripe  black  cherries  with  a 
drying  ratio  of  3.1,  plus  1  cent  per 
pound  for  drying,  making  a  total  of 
16  cents  per  dry  pound  produced,  and 
making  a  liberal  estimate  for  packing 
and  marketing  by  doubling  this  cost, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  for  5  cent 
cartons  of  dehydrated  cherries  to  com- 
pete with  other  dried  fruits  when  by 
comparison  the  5  cent  package  of  "Sun- 
Maid"  raisins  containing  1%  ounces 
is  equivalent  to  a  retail  price  of  over 
53  cents  per  pound.  Easy-to-dry  and 
easy-to-pack  dehydrated  cherries  also 
should  be  easy  to  sell. 


A  Profitalble  Roadside  Business 
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HAT  a  large  acreage  is  not  essen- 
tlal  to  success  when  the  land  is 
{located  upon  a  much-traveled  boule- 
vard is  shown  by  the  achievement  of 
M.  V.  Brown,  a  tenant  farmer  near 
Lankershim,  Cal., 

I  Mr.  Brown,  a  rather  elderly  man, 
knswering  the  call  of  patriotism  during 
the  war,  left  his  city  home  and  took 
ip  the  growing  of  food.  As  a  side  issue 
ind  hobby,  he  planted  a  flower  garden. 
I  Jo  successful  was  he  with  his  flowers 
liat  he  established  a  little  nursery 
'rom  which  has  grown,  his  present 
profitable  business.  In  fact,  the  little 
:orner  of  his  land  devoted  to  the  flow- 
ers proved  more  profitable  than  the 
acres  given  over  to  field  crops,  and 
feventually  he  abandoned  entirely  all 
put  the  nursery  project. 


From  less  than  one  acre  of  land  he 
now  makes  a  good  living  selling  potted 
plants  to  passing  motorists.  His  prices, 
because  of  the  direct  selling  method, 
are  much  lower  than  those  of  city  nur- 
serymen. Pleased  customers  send  their 
friends,  for  not  only  are  his  prices, 
lower,  but  the  quality  of  his  goods  is 
high. 

He  has  a  small  stand  at  the  road- 
side where  he  displays  plants  in  pots 
and  baskets,  together  with  signs  tell- 
ing of  the  varieties  on  hand.  His  Sun- 
day sales  usually  exceed  $25  while  he 
does  a  good  business  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Brown's  knowledge  of  flowers 
and  their  habits  was  gained  from  his 
backyard  garden  in  the  city.  He  has 
"ridden  his  hobby"  until  it  has  become 
a  profitable  business. 
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This  Rancher  Saw  Into  the  Future 

'l'HE  occupant  of  this  little  temporary  home  waited  many  years  in 
*  order  to  realize  his  ambition — the  ownership  of  a  modern  house. 
But  now  that  he  is  able  to  build,  the  site  is  ready*  Carefully  chosen 
trees,  set  out  according  to  the  plan  of  his  future  dwelling,  meanwhile 
have  reached  maturity.  As  a  result,  the  ultimate  homestead  will  be 
harmonious,    comfortable   and   beautiful.    It    pays    to    look  ahead! 
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Fumi-Spray 
Kills  Red  Scale 


PACKERS  AND  «HJP!>ERS  OP  FRUIT 
CAPITAL  (FULLY  PAU»  f  ISO.OOO  OO 
P.  O.  BOX  209  TELEPHONE  IpOJ 


Corona.  Calif. 
April  18  192?. ' 


Harb.  Chaft.  „LoX>. 
Low  Angelas 

Gentlmen; 

Foplytng  to  your  Inquiry  of  the  18th. 
r»  far  sa  we  are  determined  now  we  are  aatlafled 
that  your  preparation  will  kill  red  scale. 

We  hare  already  had  an  Inquiry  as  tt 
results  obtained. 


Yours  truly 

Oiarta  re-hart* -Co. 
ft 


Manager 


AT  LAST  AN  EFFECTIVE  SPRAY! 

In  another  year  we  will  be  able  to  present  those  growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia who  may  doubt  our  claims  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Fumi-Spray,  with 
convincing  testimonials  from  well  known  growers  (like  the  above)  who  have 
put  it  to  a  practical  test  Remember,  Fumi-Spray  is  Just  out — but  it  is  win- 
ning its  way  over  all  opposition.  We  stand  ready  to  prove  our  claims  by  any 
test  you  may  name — a  bad  case  of  purple  scale,  for  instance.  We  honestly 
believe  .Fumi-Spray  to  be  more  effective  than  fumigation — and  less  costly, 
less  work,  less  danger.    We  challenge  you  to  challenge  us  to  prove  this! 

HERBICIDE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES 

1963  San  tee  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WILL  RADIUM  AT  LAST 
OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF 
THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN? 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  Get  Well 
and  Keep  Well,  write  for  literature  that 
tells  How  and  Why  this  almost  unknown 
and  wonderful  new  element  brings  relief  to 
so  many  sufferers  from  Constipation,  Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia, 
Nervous  Prostration,  High  Blood  Pressure 
and  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Heart,  Lungs, 
Liver,  Kidneys  and  other  ailments.  Tou 
wear  Degnen's  Radlo-Actlve  Solar  Pad  day 
and  night,  receiving  the  Radio-Active  Rays 
continuously  into  your  system,  causing  a 
healthy  circulation,  overcoming  sluggish- 
ness, throwing  off  impurities  and  restoring 
the  tissues  and  nerves  to  a  normal  condition 
— and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  are  get- 
ting well. 

Sold  on  a  test  proposition.  You  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  It  is  helping  you  before  the 
appliance  is  yours.  Nothing  to  do  but  wear 
It.  No  trouble  or  expense,  and  the  most 
wonderful  fact  about  the  appliance  Is  that 
it  Is  within  the  reach  of  all,  both  rich  an.l 
poor. 

No  matter  how  bad  your  ailment,  or  how 
long  standing,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you  try  It  at«bur  risk.  For  full  information 
write  totfay — not  tomorrow. 

RADIUM  APPLIANCE  CO. 
624  Bradbury  BIdg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CAPRI  FIGS 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for 
June  Delivery. 

FRESNO  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

Fresno,  Cal.    P.  O.  Box  615 


In  answering  advertisements,  please 
mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


Wipe  Out  Every 
Rat  and  Gopher 

Amazing    New    Discovery    Quickly  Kills 
Them  All.  .Not  a  Poison. 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers — In  fact  all 
Rodents  can  now  be  wiped  out  easily 
and  quickly.  Imperial  Virus  will  do 
it.  This  new  discovery,  is  a  fluid,  true 
Virus.  Entirely  harmless  to  human? 
poultry,  stock,  pets,  etc. 


Infects  Rodents  only.  Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Sets  up  burning  fever.  The  pests 
communicate  it  to  others,  and  all  dies  out- 
side, hunting  air  and  water.  Imperial  Virus 
is  put  up  In  sealed  bottles,  thus  Insuring 
full  strength  and  potency.  Only  safe,  sani- 
tary method  to  overcome  these  pests.  Pro- 
tect your  Poultry,  especially  Baby  Chicks 
and  Egg  Hatches. 

YOU  CAN  GETS  YOURS  FREE 

Here's  how!  Send  $1  00  tOt'ay  (currency, 
M.  O.  Checks,  etc.)  aud  *•  will  give  you 
by  return  mall,  postpaid,  two  regular,  full 
sized  (double  strength)  J1.00  bottles  of  Im- 
perial Virus.  Use  one  to  rid  your  place  of 
these  pests,  and  sell  the  other  to  a  neighbor, 
thus  getting  yours  free.  Special  Induce- 
ments to  represent  us. 

If  more  convenient,  send  no  money,  Just 
your  name  and  address. 

Pay  postman  $1.00  and  few  cents  postage 
when  two  bottles  arrive.  Guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  to  your  entire  satisfaction  within 
30  days  or  your  $1.00  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

IMPERIAL  LABORATORIES, 
Dept.  833,  2110  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RHEUMATISM 
BOWELS  and  STOMACH 

Troubles,  Relief  Guaranteed,  Or  No  Fay. 
EDDY'S  HERB  CO.,  H.,  1227  Walnut, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Air,  dust,  dirt  and  all  that  goes  with 
them— these  are  the  enemies  of  choc- 
olate purity.  And  these  are  locked  out 
of  Ghirardelli's  by  "locking"  the 
chocolate  in  the  tin.  It  is  the  tin  that 
enables  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Choc- 
olate to  reach  your  table  as  pure, 
clean  and  flavor-fresh  as  the  hour  it 
leaves  our  factory.  Ask  for  Ghirar- 
delli's at  the  store  where  you  trade 
and  send  for  recipe  booklet. 

Say  "Gear-ar-del/y" 

since  1851    13.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.  5»n  Frandaco 


GHIRARDELLIS 

fi^CHOCOLATE 


WESTERN  CANADA 

»TT  x  Big  Wheat  Crops  A 


Canada  is  the  world's  greatest 
producer  of  wheat  —  second  only  to 
the  United  States— yet  only  about  12%  of 
the  tillable  area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Oats  have  given  as  high  as  100 
bushels  per  acre,  while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary 
vields;  barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.   Cattle  and  horses 
thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow  abundantly  and  corn 
and  sunflower  culture  are  highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising,  Dairying  and 
Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns  for  his  energy. 
Clearing  the  cost  of  one's  farm  with  a  single  year's  crop  has  an 
appeal,  and  has  been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada 
farmers.  Taxes  only  upon  land(not  on  improvements).  Perfect 
climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  telephones,  excellent  markets  and  shipping  facilities 
make  life  happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportuni- 
ties in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5    Flrtt    St..    Sheldon    Block,    San  Franclaco. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept. at  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS 

are  grown  from  seed  and  bloom  freely  first  seaaon.  There  Is  a  wonderful  collection  in 
a  small  package  of  seed.  26c  and  60c  per  pkg.  With  each  60c  order  I  will  send  one  nice 
Dahlia  bulb  free  until  June  15.  .  M 

MRS.  ANNIE  R.  WHITE,  207  W.  Fesler  Street,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 


'You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ad»." 


season,  if  you  bait  with 
;fc- Flab -Lure. 


Fish  Bite  £■ 

Beat  Fiah  Bait  ever  discovered.  Kcepa  you  bow 
ouTlina TtheTnout  »I.  Box  Free  to  introduce 
Sur  «V«ah  and  animal  trap..    Write  u»  to-dj». 

X  f.  GREGORY,  Dept. 62.  Lebanon,  Mo. 


Vines  in  California 


Helen  Temple 


IN    THE    Interior    we    must  have 
vines;  they  furnish  summer  com- 
fort. On  the  coast,  however,/  they 
are  not  essential  to  our  comfort.  Here 
they  are  needed  only"  as  screens  and 
for  their  ornamen- 
tal effect. 

Our  vines  for  the 
hot  valleys  should 
be  of  the  varieties 
that  grow  rapidly 
and  die  down  In  the 
winter,  for  in  these 
sections  we  need 
the  winter  sunshine 
J^jp'  as  well  as  the  sum- 

P*^  ^^fA  mer  shade.  In  the 
I  interior   the  h' 

^Pr^Mvine  with  thick  fo- 

' <•**■      ■■•bumper"  for  the 

hot  winds  and  sun 
.ays. 

The  vines  grown  chiefly  for  beauty 
and  effect,  such  as  those  planted  In 
our  permanent  gardens,  seldom  devel- 
op as  quickly  as  their  more >  pro"™ 
relatives,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  usually  permanent,  growing  year 
after  year  until  they  seem  almost  a 
part  of  the  walls  or  building  upon 
which  they  are  trained. 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  VINES 

A  reader  from  Nevada  once  asked 
me  please  to  remember  that  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  also  was  read  In 
Nevada).  I  do  have  In  mind  our  Ne- 
vada readers  and  have  explained  that 
mv  Instructions  for  our  readers  In  In- 
terior California  may  be  followed  quite 
safely  by  them.  Likewise.  Nevada 
readers  will  be  assured  of  success  If 
they  plant  vines  recommended  to  our 
interior  subscribers. 

THE  KUDZU  VINE 

The  Kudzu  grows  readily  from  seed, 
or  one  may  purchase  year-old  or  two- 
year-old  plants  from  the  nursery. 
Tank  houses,  large  porches  and  arbors 
often  are  covered  in  a  single  season 
with  the  vine,  which  furnishes  a  splen- 
did shade  during  the  summer.  In  fact, 
the  Kudzu  vine  usually  grows  firty 
feet  In  a  single  season. 

Where  the  frosts  are  heavy,  the  vine 
dies  down  during  the  winter,  but  early 
the  following  spring  It  comes  up  again 
and  starts  Its  journey  anew.  Since  It 
is  a  rapid  grower  Its  leaves  are  quite 
large  and  coarse  veined  and  the  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  great  clusters.  The 
blossoms  are  a  dark  lilac  and  fragrant, 
while  the  leaves  and  foliage  are  a  very 
dark  green.  This  color  combination, 
coupled  with  the  dense  shade,  makes 
the  Kudzu  vine  Ideal  for  the  warm 
Interior. 

When  starting  the  Kudzu  from  seed 
either  plant  In  a  seed  bed  and  trans-f 
plant  In  the  early  spring,  or  sow  the 
seed  about  eighteen  inches  apart  In 
their  permanent  location  in  April. 
When  using  the  latter  method,  dig  a 
trencA  and  fill  with  a  good  seed-bed 
soil  of"  leaf-mould  and  sand.  It  Is  well 
to  fill  the  hole  in  which  the  young 
plants  are  set  also  with  the  richer 
soil.  After  they  are  well  established, 
the  Kudzu  will  grow  year  after  year 
with  little  or  no  care,  except  a  little 
water  through  the  warm  weather. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  quite  fond 
of  Kudzu  "trimmings." 

THE  CINNAMON  VINE 

The  Cinnamon  vine  grows  from  a 
tuber,  which  should  be  set  out  in 
March  or  April.  It  does  well  In  any 
good  loamy  soil.  It  requires  a  more 
sheltered  situation  than  the  Kudzu  to 
make  the  best  growth,  but,  like  the 
Kudzu,  Is  a  rapid  grower.  It  averages 
In  growth  about  thirty  feet  each 
season. 

Foliage  of  the  Cinnamon  vine  Is  a 
dark  green  and  the  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  with  a  delicate  odor  of  cin- 
namon. The  leaves  of  the  Cinnamon 
vine  are  quite  odd  and  attractive;  In 
fact,  the    vine    makes   an  attractive 


covering  for  any  arbor  or  f€ 
often  used  as  a  covering  f« 
in  the  interior  regions,  as  It  dies  dOf 
in   the  fall  when  one  does  not 
for  shade. 

CHINESE  WISTARIA 

The  Chinese  Wistaria  Is  a~ 
our    hardy    climbers,  growl" 
twelve  feet  in   a  season.  It 
easily  trained  and  may  be  prur 
out  danger  of  ruining  the  vln~ 
Orientals  grow  it  "as  they 
training  and  pruning  it  to  give 
sired  effect,  often  forcing  the 
show  a  long 'line  of  flower 
almost  as  evenly  hung  as  a  c 

Wistarias  are  very  effective 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
Krown  on  the  coast  the  vines  at 
pruned  rather  severely  during 
ter.  In  the  Interior  the  pruning 
not  be  so  Bevere,  except 
sunshine  is   more  desired 
vine. 

The  flowers  of  the  common 
are  a  dark  lilac,  blooming 
spring  and  fall.  In  Southern  Calf 
the  Wistaria  has  become  very 
often  being  used  for  decorative 
poses  alone.  It  will  do  well  In  a 
loamy  soil.  The  vine  may  be 
from  seed,  or  plants  may  be  pure 
from  your  nurseryman.  Sow  In 
and  transplant  In  early  spring. 

THE  TUBEROUS  WISTAT 

The  tuberous  rooted  Wistaria  la, 
hardy,  growing  about  nine  feet 
season,  then  dying  down  and  gro 
again  the  following  spring.  The 
soma  and  foliage  resemble  the 
tarla  In  every  particular  with 
ception  of  size. 

The  tuberous  Wistaria  has 
leaves  and  smaller  clusters  of 
The  blossoms  have  a  distinct 
scent,  which  combines  well  with 
of  the  vine  itself. 

Plant  in  a  friable  loam  which 
been  enriched  with  well  rotted 
Should  be  set  out  in  early 
using  about  three  bulbs  in  a  ct~ 
to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  Is 
used  for  trellis  work,  as  a  climber 
porch  entrances  or  as  a  covering 
stone  walls. 

MORNING  GLORY  VINE 


We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
dinary  Morning  Glory  vine.  There 
however,  new  varieties  of  the  Mo 
Glory  family  which  probably  are 
familiar  to  many  of  us.  For  ins 
the  Giant  Japanese  and  the  new  d 
varieties  are  new.  The  "fuchsia 
ered"  also  is  new.  The  Giant  Ja 
is  very  large,  ranging  in  color 
pure  white  to  an  extremely  dark 
pie.    The    colors    of    this  Mo, 
Glory  are  all  shades  of  blue,  pink, 
purple,  slate,  in    fact,    almost  e 
shade. 

are  also  many  vari 
with  splotches  and  apt 
and  edgings  In  all  colors 
combinations.  The 
Morning  Glories  are  a 
cellent,  rapidly  gro 
vines,  bearing  heavy  c 
of  double  blooms  of  tne  i 
colors.  The  fuchsia-flow 
Morning  Glory  does 
duce  the  heavy  vln 
others.  The  vines 
tier,  the  leaves 
fingered  and  the 
are  a  rosy  pink, 
is  a  rapid  grower. 

When    planting  Mac 
Glory  .seed,  soak 
night  in  warm  an 
grow  easily  In  almost  any  U 
that  has  been  properly  prept 
planting.    In   the  interior 
more  water  than  on  the  coa 
coast,  however,  they,  often 
thrive  with  very  little  irrlga 


MOON- FIX) WER  VINE 


The  Moon-Flower,  like  the  M 
Olory.  is  well  known.  There  are 
varieties,  however,  two  of  them 
the   "hybrid"    and    the    "Ivy -lea. 
The  hybrid  Moon-Flower  averag 
growth  of  thirty  feet  In  a  season 
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blooms  about  four  weeks  earlier  than 
the  ordinary  varieties.  The  blossoms 
are  very  large,  opening  from  three  to 
six  Inches  across.  The  ivy-leaved  opens 
In  the  morning  rather  than  at  night. 
Flowers  are  pink  and  cream  white. 

The  Moon-Flower  vine  should  be 
treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Morning  Glory,  their  habits  being 
similar.  Both  are  especially  suited  to 
the  interior.  If  undisturbed  they  will 
reseed  themselves  year  after  year. 
They  are  rapid  and  luxuriant  growers. 

PASSION  FLOWER  VINE 

The  Passion  Flower  grows  quickly, 
covering  large  buildings  and  fences  in 
a  short  time.  It  becomes  too  rank  in 
growth,  in  fact,  if  not  restrained  occa- 
sionally with  the  pruning  shears.  It 
la  perennial  and  does  best  in  our  semi- 
tropical  regions.  It  will  stand  very 
little  frost;  therefore  one  feels  scarcely 
repaid  in  planting  it  where  the  frosts 
are  early.  There  are  several  varieties. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  great  num- 
bers, making  a  striking  effect  when 
the  vine  is  in  full  flower.  Sow  the  seed 
in  hotbed  "or  cold  frame  in  early 
spring  or  late  winter,  then  transplant 
to  the  open  ground  in  May.  Sow  in 
rich,  friable  soil  ibout  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  deep  and  keep  moist.  When 
planting  in  the  interior  take  up  the 
plants  before  the  frosts,  planting  in 
pots  filled  with  equal  portions  of  leaf-- 
mould,  loam  and  sand.  On  the  coast 
the  Passion  vine  often  "runs  away 
With  Itself,"  thus  requiring  ruthless 
trimming  occasionally. 

("Vines  In  California"  will  be  continued 
In  July.) 

What  to  Do  in  June 


JUNE  finds  our  garden  soil  thor- 
oughly dry  unless  we  have  irrigated 
wisely  and  well.  Irrigation  and  culti- 
vation are  the  chief  duties 
In  our  gardens  this  month. 
Irrigate  thoroughly  and  not 
too  often.  A  few  minutes  in 
the  garden  with  the  sprink- 
ler is  not  sufficient;  in  fact, 
a  little  water  so  applied  is 
almost  worse  than  no  water 
at  all.  » 

I  The  lawn,  small  plants 
and  seedlings  should  be  Irri- 
gated with  a  fine  spray 
about  twice  a  week,  thor- 
oughly. Let  the  soil  take  as 
touch  water  as  it  will  hold 
without  "running  off." 
Plants  and  flowers  planted 
In  long  rows  are  most  easily  Irrigated 
with  trenches.  Thoroughly  soak  the 
plants  once  or  twice  every  two  weeks. 
Pill  in  the  trenches  as  quickly  as  the 
hoe  and  rake  can  be  used  without 
"sticking." 

Once  a  week  the  garden  should  have 
a  "shower  bath"  when  the  air  is  dry 
and  dusty.  Trees  and  shrubs  should 
have  a  basin  about  them.  Let  the  hose 
run  into  the  basin  slowly  until  the  soil 
and  basin  will  hold  no  more,  about 
once  in  two  weeks.  Break  up  the  top 
crust  on  the  irrigated  soil  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Many  of  our  vines  will  take  root 
from  layers  and  cuttings  this  month. 
The  Wistaria  roots  easily  from  layers 
In  June.  Vines  are  growing  rapidly 
this  month.  Spend  a  little  time  In 
training  and  tying  them. 

Start  chrysanthemum  cuttings  in 
June  for  late  flowers,  also  pinch  back 
the  new  growth  and  cut  the  chrysan- 
themum suckers. 

Hardy  annuals  and  perennials  still 
may  be  started.  Protect  seed  boxes 
from  the  hot  sun. 

Dahlias,  cannas  and  gladioli  still  may 
be  set  out.  Mulch  the  soil  thoroughly 
over  them  after  irrigation. 


Qestions  and  Answers 


WILL   Poinsettlas  grow   out-of-doors  In 
Glenn  County?    How  are  they  started 
and  eared  for?— Mr*.  K    M.,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

„1  (1)  Glenn  County  is  quite  a  dis- 
tance north  for  the  Poinsettla.  How- 
ever, with  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments, .It  could  be  grown.  Often  in 
the  north  gardeners  grow  Polnsettlas 
outdoors  until  winter,  then  pot  them 
for  the  house,  where  they  bloom  for 
Christmas. 

(2)  To  start  them,  use  cuts  of  the 
ripened  wood  8  to  16  inches  in  length. 
Start  In  sand,  or  very  sandy  soil.  If 
starting  them  In  their  permanent  lo- 
cation, It  Is  advisable  to  set  out  three 
ttings  for  one  future  shrub.  Pro- 


tect the  cuttings  with  a  piece  of  shake 
on  the  windy  side.    Keep  moist. 

(3)  Poinsettias  should  be  mulched 
with  well  rotted  manure  in  the  fall, 
followed  by\a  thorough  soaking.  This 
will  furnish  plant  food.  In  two  or 
three  weeks,  spade  the  mulch  under. 
Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  dry  out.  In 
the  spring,  prune  and  cut  all  old  wood 
back  very  close. 


shall  I  plant  for  best  effects? 
Where  are  seed  and  plants  obtainable? — 
Miss  J.  M.  T.,  Los  Angeles. 

Best  effects  in  the  wild  flower  gar- 
den are  obtained  through  the  division 
of  colors.  Quite  often  wild  flowers  of 
California  are  very  distinct  in  their 
colorings.  If  you  have  a  protected 
corner,  plant  all  varieties  of  fern,  with 
flowers  such  as  the  California  saxifrage 
and  wood  anemone.  Any  plants  or 
flowers  found  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  home  gardens  if  the  locations 
are  similar. 

Those  which  are  found  on  the  rocky 
hillside  should  be  used  in  a  sunny 
rockery.  Those  found  along  streams, 
do  well  about  a  pool.  Poppies  and 
tulips  make  beautiful  beds  when 
planted  irregularly. 

LESSONS  FROM  NATURE 

Tiger  lilies  make  excellent  back- 
grounds. One  or  two  holly  trees  should 
be  started.  Indian  paint  brushes  make 
bright  splotches  of  color  when  planted 
in  groups  near  a  white  flower,  or  one 
almost  white.  Sometimes  you  can  find 
a  variety  of  wild  flower  seed  in  one 
of  the  large  seed  stores,  in  separate 
packages.  It  is  almost  always  possible 
to  obtain  a  package  of  mixed  wild 
flower  seed  in  the  large  stores. 

I  advise,  however,  that  you  obtain 
your  seed  and  plants  directly  from 
Mother  Nature.  She  gives  authentic 
directions  for  planting.  I  expect  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  our  best  known 
wild  flowers  in' the  near  future.  The 
article  will  cover  the  finding,  planting 
and  arrangement  of  wiM  flowers. 


WHAT  will  grow  In  very  heavy,  dark 
soil  shaded  by  tall  trees?    I  have 
an  abundance  of  water  to  use. — 
Mrs.  J.  R.  B.  Ceres,  California. 

Trees  usually  draw  all  available 
plant  food  and  moisture  from  the  soil 
surrounding  them.  However,  if  ample 
water  and  fertilizer  are  available, 
there  are  several  plants  that  will  grow 
in  the  heavy  soil.  Violets  will  do 
nicely  in  the  interior  when  protected 
in  this  manner.  Asperula  is  a  hardy 
annual,  which  does  well  in  the  shade; 
also  Lippia  grass.  Furthermore,  these 
will  grow  In  the  heavy  soil.  If  the 
soil  is  "lightened,"  there  are  many 
other  plants  that  grow  well  in  the 
shade. 


CORNSTARCH  is  a  good  substitute 
for  eggs  in  cookies  or  doughnuts. 
One  tablespoon  equals  one  egg. 

When  freezing  ice  cream,  if  the  salt 
has  been  used  up,  clip  newspapers  into 
fine  pieces  and  use  in  place  of  salt. 

When  polishing  a  stove,  lather  the 
hands  wtih  soap.  The  soap  dries  into 
the  hands  and  the  polish  will  not  stain. 
—Mrs.  J.  T.  Murphy,  Gilroy,  Cal.  (H) 
Use  one  teaspoonful  soda  with  one 
cup  molasses. 

Use  one-third  cup  liquid  for  each 
cup  flour  for  biscuit. 

Use  one-half  cup  liquid  for  each 
cup  flour  in  muffins. 

Use  two-thirds  cup  liquid  for  each 
cup  flour  for  griddlecakes. 

Use  one  teaspoonful  salt  for  one 
quart  liquid. 

Use  one-half  teaspoonful  salt  to  one 
cup  flour  for  bread. 

An  Apron  Hint 

Instead  of  spending  a  day  or  so  mak- 
ing a  batch  of  kitchen  aprons,  try  one 
of  those  checked  rubberized  aprons, 
which  will  take  their  place  and  elimin- 
ate much  laundering,  besides  time 
money  and  sewing.  And  too,  they  are 
fine  when  washing  clothes,  dishes  or 
the  baby. 


A  NEW 

FASCINATING 
PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS 


ENCOURAGED 
BY  U.  S. 
GOVERNMENT 
DEPT.  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


This  large  game  cavy  is  regarded  by  chefs,  epi- 
cureans, and  connoisseurs  of  meat  as  a  great  food 
delicacy.  It  has  gained  wide  popularity.  Tastes 
better  than  game. 

Make  a  Good  Living  on 
a  Small  Investment 


We  guarantee  to  buy  all  the 
cavies  you  can  raise  from 
our  foundation  stock.  An 
ordinary  city  or  country  ga- 
rage will  house  over  1000 
breeders.  They  pay  you  $6.00 
each  per  yeaV.  Cost  little  to 
feed.    No  city  restrictions. 


VISIT  our  MODEL  CAVIARY 

and  learn  about  this  easy, 
pleasant,  profitable  work. 
CAVY  POINTERS  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS answers  all  ques- 
tions. Ask  about  our  market 
guarantee.    Write  today. 

Send  10c  for  Booklet 


^^IMPORJERS  Of  FOREIGN, AMD  Bl 

&    5551  SUNSET  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES 

FEED  &  SUPPLIES 


iflKTlCCrWIES  /  I 

l/ARD   '  f 
t 


A  Real  Farm  Mixer 


Capacity  of  a  Wheelbarrow 
Dumps  Either  Side     Drum  on  Ball  Bearings 
Weight  660  Lbs. 
"A  Rugged  Rig" 

Also  Gasoline  Engines,  Dp  to  10  H.  P. 

Lansing  Company 

338-348  Brannan  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Your  Dealer  Sells  These ! 


FA  KM  FOB  SALE 
PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
POCLTKY 

LIVESTOCK   

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 
PAINTS.  VARNISHES 
TAXIDERMY 
MACHINERY 
'  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEEDS 

These  are  bnt  a  few  of  the  depart- 
ment* In  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S 
■■Classified  Market  Plate."  Note  the 
many  bargains  and  opportunities  In 
this  section  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  Pages  30  and  31. 


Do  You  Know 

—That  the  Farm- 
ers' Classified  Mar- 
ket Place,  Pages  30 
and  31,  contains 
*  scores  of  money- 
making  and  money- 
saving  announce- 
ments? 

— That  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting departments 
of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  ? 

— That  every  sub- 
scriber should  read 
these  pages  every 
month  ? 

It  Will  Pay  You  to 
Read  the  "Liners" 

"Try  It  and  Seer 


t 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


ISABEL 


June —  the  month  of  brides  and  roses. 
Picture  hats;  effective  poses — 

Gallant  swains  and  lovely  charmers, 
Dreamy  days — and  busy  farmers! 


AIR'S  PAGE 

7n  IheJfoTTie 


Dear  Friends:. 

A  great  many  parents  overlook  one 
of  the  most  interesting  games  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable — 
that  of  determining  what  profession 
or  vocation  the  child  should  follow. 

The  parents  who  start  out  by  making 
the  decision  themselves  have  a  good 
beginning  for  a  bad  ending,  and  by 
taking  the  decision  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  rightful  Judge — the  child — stand 
a  good  chance  of  thwarting  the  su- 
preme purpose  of  two  lives. 

When  the  parent  entertains,  I  might 
say  cherishes,  this  preconceived  idea 
of  his  child's  future,  the  child  has  been 
robbed  at  the  outset  of  the  right  start 
and  thereafter  his  struggle  for  success 
is  hampereS. 

Many  times  in  after  life  he  breaks 
away  from  his  fetters  and  makes  a 
fafr  showing,  but  what  of  the  big  suc- 
f  cess  he  had  every  right  to  be? 

When  this  human  destiny,  tempor- 
arily left  to  our  guidance,  means  more 
to  us  than  the  enforcement  of  our 
beloved  self-will,  we  will  begin  our 
observations  very  early  and  get  all  the 
joy  and  thrills  due  us  in  this  inter- 
esting game  of  child  development. 

Forget  entirely  the  thing  you  so 
much  wanted  to  accomplish  in  life,  and 
stop  trying  to  realize  its  fulfillment 
in  your  child.  Set  aside  all  of  your 
admiration  and  respect  for  any  certain 
profession  and  have  your  mind  keen 
and  ready  for  the  first  signs  of  ability 
in  the  youngster. . 

When  the  child  shows  any  decided 
tendency  towards  any  one  certain 
thing,  that  is  where  your  real  work 
begins.  You  are  to  mould  and  guide 
his  development  and  help  him  attain 
the  greatest  success  possible. 

Do  not  try  to  make  a  musician,  out 
of  a  baseball  player.  Better  do  -your 
part  in  giving  the  world  a  successful 
baseball  player  than  Inflict  a  "ham" 
musician  upon  suffering  humanity  just 
because  you  "so  wanted  your  child  to 
be  a  musician." 

Think  It  over.  Try  to  realize  what 
you  will  gain  instead  of  lose  by  helping 
to  develop  Instead  of  trying  to  create. 

Instead  of  a  life-long  dormant  re- 
sentment towards  you,  you  will  have 
then  eternal  gratitude  and  love. 

Sincerely,  $ 


Prize  Letter 

(Continued  From  rage  5) 

as  they  please.  They  keep  their  own 
accounts.  a 

Each  year  after  haying  their  father 
takes  the  boys  hunting  and  camping, 
and,  when  convenient,  we  all  go. 

Of  the  four  older  children  each  has 
a  bicycle,  the  boys  also'  having  their 
own  rifles,  shotguns,  fishing  tackle, 
traps,  etc.  Some  years  they  make  con- 
siderable money  hunting  and  trapping, 
besides  enjoying  the  sport. 

We  keep  our  subscriptions  paid  up 
on  several  good  farming  papers,  in- 
cluding ORCHARD  and  FARM.  The 
children  read  these  and  get  help  there- 
from. 

We  make  It  a  point  to  set  a  good 
table,  having  variety  and  using  plenty 
of  cream,  butter,  etc.,  and  none  of 
them  would  exchange  this  sort  of 
living  for  the  paper-bag-system  of  the 
cities.  They  realize  that  we  probably 
could  not  live  this  way  were  we  in 
the  city. 

Wherever  they  go  they  still  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  Therefore,  although  they  all 
have  considerable  work  to  do,  our 
method  so  far  has  been  successful  and 
we  hope  to  raise  them  to  be  good 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  as  well  as 
good  citizens. 

We  also  often  talk  over  the  ranch 
affairs,  such  as  improvements,  stock, 
etc.,  with  the  children,  thus  Increasing 
their  Interest. 

MRS.  W.  A.  ADAMS, 
Clio,  Plumas  County,  Cal. 
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A  Chat  With  Mothers  About  Facts  That 
Sometimes  Are  Overlooked 
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By  Adele  Merriam  Delahay 

[Editorial    Note — Mrs.    Delahay    has    had                         VALUE  OF  Mil  K 
years  of  experience  as  a  rural  welfare  work- 
er,  In  collaboration  with  the  U.   S.  D.  A.,  r\—  „.  «  ,    .  ,  . 

Red  Cross  and  other  agencies.    ORCHARD  °n  eV  er>  farm'  in  most  rural  homes, 

and  FARM  has  made  special  arrangements  and  in  many  of  the  city  homes  will  be 

with  this  gifted  writer  and  adviser  to  con-  -  .  „  ,       .      „,  „, 

tribute  articles  on  subjects  of  special  Interest  founi1  a  Plenteous  supply  of  milk.  We 

to  farm  mothers.]  have  long  known  the  value  of  milk  as 

MILLIONS   of   people   think   the  a  food,  but  it  is  only  of  very  recent 

war  a  cruel,  bloody  event — and  years  that  we  have  learned  to  what 

It  was — but  out  of  the  shadow  extent  milk  contains  all  the  health- 

of  sorrow  comes  the  sun  of  knowledge.  giving  qualities  (vitamines)  that  can- 

The  war  proved  that  this  country  has  not  be  found  all  together  in  any  other 

been  rearing  too  large  a  proportion  single  food.    For  this  reason  we  ad- 

of  weaklings,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  v,ise         use,of  milk  in  the  prepare 

 .         „  .     •  ,     ,  .  '_,  tion  and  cooking  of  foods,  as  well  as 

men  from  all  parts  of  the  land  bearing  for  drinking  purposes. 

testimony  to  the  fact.   Not  the  least        It  does  not  need  to  be  used  solely 

of  the  items  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  as  a  drink  and  should  not  be  forced 

that  many  thousands  of  them  came  "n  one  Kwho  d°e?  not  "ke  to  drlnk 

It  can  be  used  in  puddings,  custards, 

from  farms  and  rural  districts.  jce  cream  and  a  dozen  other  different 

"Oh,"  you  say.  "but  the  farm  Is  a  ways.   In  our  nutrition  classes  we  try* 

healthful  place;  do  not  city  people  go  •  to  »et  each  chlld  to  drink  one  quart 

,>,„„  t  .  14U„,    T,      .,            .    .  of  milk  a  day  and  so  well  have  we 

there  for    health?     Exactly    so.    but  preacned  tne  le8SOn  of  mllk  that  tnou. 

during  and  since  the  war  I  have  been     sands  of  children  are  each  day  brlng- 

doing  Red  Cross  health  crusade  work,     Ing  their  bottle  of  milk  from  home  to 

examining  thousands  of  children  in  the     eat  witn  tne,t"  luncl?  at  "J000-  j*  !s 

.  -  .     -  ,  .  unnecessary  to  add  that  where  this  la 

schools  of  both  city  and  country,  with     heing  done  we  are  notlng  a  rapld  ad_ 

doctors  and  dentists,  and  in  every  case     vance  in  the  health  and  weight  of  the 

the  children  in  rural  schools  rank  lower     heretofore  underweight  members  of  the 

in   general   health  and  present   more  schools. 

u.                 nw»B  Many  parents  have  become  so  en- 
cases of  malnutrition  than  in  the  cities.  thused  over  the  advance  in  health  of 
In  some  schools  we  found  great  op-  their  children  that  they  are  now  trying 
position  to  the  health  examinations,  the   milk  drinking,  too,  adults  being 
In  many  cases  because  the  parents  did  advised  to  drink  a  pint  each  day. 
not  know  Just  what  such  an  examina- 
tion would  be.    But  in  the  long  run  MILK  IN  COOKING 
we  won  out  and  thit  is  why  hundreds 

of  children  in  the  country  today  are  There  are  cream  sauces  galore,  of 

having  defects  remedied  and  attending  which  milk  is  the  foundation.  There 

nutrition  classes;  why  schools  are  buy-  are  creamed  potatoes,  creamed  peas, 

ing  standard  scales  for  the  monthly  carrots,  beets,  parsnips  and  any  other 

weighing  and  charting  of  the  children.  vegetable    the    housewife   chooses  to 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  sprung  from  cream.   Such  dishes  are  dainty,  appe- 

the    war;     a    flower    of    knowledge  tlzlng  and  very  nutritious.  There  are 

plucked  from  a  flsld  of  blood.  (Continued  on  Pago  82) 
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Another  Contest  for  Women  Readers 

CO  successful  have  been  the  recent  letter  contests  conducted  by 
O  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  that  we  have  decided  to  launch  an- 
other, offering  attractive  prizes  to  women  readers  only. 

Here  Are  the  Awards 

First  Prize   ^   $10 

Second  Prize  i   5 

Third  Prize    3 

Three  Prizes  of  $2  Each   6 

Four  Prizes  of  $1  Each   4 

Total   $28 

This  means  that  ten  subscribers  may  receive  cash  awards.  Why 
not  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones?  Just  a  little  time  and  thought  are 
required,  for  it  is  necessary  only  to  write  a  letter  of  not  more 
than  S00  words  on  the  subject: 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  PIN  MONEY" 

That  is  the  topic  for  this  new  contest,  and  it  should  suggest 
any  number  of  helpful  ideas.  Each  contestant  is  requested  to 
submit  one  plan,  either  from  her  own  experience,  or  as  observed 
in  the  experience  of  others.  Tell  what  you  have  done,  or  others 
have  done  to  make  a  little  "extra"  money,  and  if  you  like,  tell 
what  has  been  done  with  this  money.  As  many  of  the  winning 
letters  will  be  published  as  we  can  reproduce  in  available  space. 

Each  contestant  should  discuss  only  one  idea  or  plan.  No 
letter  may  exceed  500  words.  No  entry  will  be  considered  that 
is  postmarked  later  than  June  20th.  Write  TODAY,  addressing 
Isabel  Sinclair,  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (In  the  event  of  a  tie,  full  and  equal  prizes 
will  be  awarded  each  of  the  winning  contestants.) 
3  > 
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The  First  Lady  of  Our  Land.  A/ri. 
Warren  C.  Harding,  in  Uniform  at 
Leader  of  the  Cirl  Scouts — and 
"Laddie,"  the  White  House  Airedal&A 

The  Effects  of  Color 

PERHAPS  few  of  us  have  stopped  tofl 
analyze  what  effect  color  has  upon 
us  mentally.    Color  is  to  light  what 
music  Is  to  sound,  anil  the  present  day  J 
has  «o   closely   connected    color  with 
our  occupations  and  enjoyments,  that 
we  should  no  longer  neglect  definite 
training  Of  the  color  sense.    Kach  color 
has  its  own  characteristics  which  we 
should  know.     Yi  How   has   lieen  used 
more  than  any  other  color  for  decora-  ■ 
tlon  since  the  beginning  of  civilization. 
It  is  easy  on  the  eye  and  has  a  pleaa-B 
ing,  happy  effect  on  the  mind,  and  ll 
room  whose  color  scheme  is  soft  yel- 
lows and  tans  invites  the  sunshine  in-  i 
doors,  producing  a  bright,  airy,  pleas- ■ 
ant  effect. 

The  following  are  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  effect  of  color:  A  physician, 
when  asked  to  treat  a  case  of  neuras- 
thenia, refused  to  accept  the  case  un-l 
less  the  living  apartment  of  the  pa-fl 
tlent  be  redecorated  in  blue-green  In- 9 
stead  of  the  prevailing  red.    Red  is  ex-  ■ 
citing  in  its  effect  upon  the  senses,  and 
green  is  restful  and  refreshing. 

A  contrasting  example:  A  certain  ■ 
brand  of  scales  of  efficient  make  when 
rut  on  the  market,  contrary  to  expeo-  ■ 
tations,  failed  to  find  a  demand.  The 
advertising  manager  suggested  rhang-fl 
Ing  the  color  from  grey  to  a  bright  red.  ■ 
This  was  done  and  Immediately  the  - 
sales  ran  high,  for  the  color  answered  I 
the  call  for  expression,  pleasing  to  the  ■ 
color  sense  of  the  purchaser. 


Caramel  Sweet-  Potatoes 

One-half  dozen  medium  sized  sweet 
tatoes,  1  cup  brown  sugar,  1  rup  hot  wn 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  1  1 
spoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Partially  cook  the  unpeeled  potat 
In  boiling  water,  cool  and  peel.  B 
Vi  to  1-3  Inch  lengthwise  of  the  poti 
Put  In  layers  In  baking  dish.  Mak 
thin  syrup  of  sugar,  water,  lemon  Jti 
and  cinnamon,  cooking  for  about 
minutes.   Add  butter  and  salt  and  r> 
over  potatoes.   Put  in  a  moderate  oven 
and  bake  until  the  potatoes  are 
and  somewhat  gummy.  A  few 
may  be  added  If  desired.  Marsh 
lows  also  may  be  placed  ovei 
and  slightly  browned.  More  «j 
be  added  If  necessary  so  that  the  pota- 
toes when  finished  will  not  be  dry. 
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Note— Compare  these  patterns,  as  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere  I 


«      vst -vol.  nans  sm  »     ^ss^»"w  <ssgf  m  •>w  m  *  S4f  !sss«ss¥ 

Chosen  hy)  Isabel  Sinclair^* 


.  These  costumes  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.   Give  full  name  and  address. 


8829-3085 — Lady's  Costnme 

Waist  3829,  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
2W  yards  ot  36-Inch  material.  The  skirt 
1185,  cut  In  7  sizes:  26,  27,  29,  31.  33,  35 
and  37  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
will  require  3%  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  Is  about  2  yards. 
Two  separate   patterns,   16    cents   for  each 
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3980 — Child's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  1,  2,  3  and  6  years.  A 
3-year  size  will  require  IVt  yards  of  36-lnch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


4000— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
12-year  size  requires  3'/4  yards  of  36-Inch 
material.     Price  15  cents. 


3988 — Lady's  Dress 

Cut  In  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  38-lnch  size  re- 
quires 4'/4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  Is  about  2  yards.  Price 
IS  cents. 


3991 — Lady's  Apron 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  84-36;  medium,  38- 
40:  large,  42-44;  extra  large.  46-48  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires  2H 
yards  of  36-Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  SOTK  K 

Send  15  cents  in  sliver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer,  1922,  cata- 
log, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker 


4004 — Misses'  Dress 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  A 
l»-year  size  requires  *%  yards  of  36-Inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  with  plaits 
extended  u  about  2i4  yards.   Price  16  cents 

4006— Lady's  House  Dress 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  si/.e  re- 
quires SH  -yinli  of  36-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards  Price 
16  cents. 


3996— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  «,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
la-year  size  requires  3\  yards  of  32-Inch 
material.   Price  16  cents. 

3882 — Boy's  "Overalls" 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  3.  I.  4  and  6  years    A  4- 
? * V  .    *?.  "QU'rss  2tt  yards  of  27-Inch  ma- 
terlsl.    Price  15  cents. 


Use  Coupons  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Tattem  No   size  


I'attern  No... 


Pattern  No   size  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  south  Broadway.  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below.  — -" 

Name  


Addresa   

rwrtte   numberi   of   additional   patterns  below) 


K  EIL0GGS 

ANT  PASTE 


LOOK 
FOR THE 

CAP 


Makes  Ants 
Disappear^ 

NEVER 
FAIUT 


Knowing  [How 


Has  Been  the  Secret  of  Most  Successful  Men 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge,  which 
may  be  gained  either  by  experience  or  study. 

GEORGE  P.  WELDON,  Horticultual  Editor  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  has  devoted  his  life  to  study 
and  practical  experience  in  fruit  growing. 

And  he  possesses  unusual  ability  to  convey  his 
knowledge  to  others  in  an  interesting,  convincing  way. 

A  Comprehensive  Service  to  Subscribers 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  subscribers,  through 
this  exclusive  arrangement,  not  only  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  monthly  contributions,  but 
also  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  questions 
upon  any  horticultural  subject.  These  Mr. 
Weldon  answers  by  mail  free  of  charge. 
Remember: 

GEORGE  P.  WELDON 

Writes  only  for 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


WHY  LOOK  OLD  ? 

Mme.  Nell  E.  Anderson 

Understudy  and  graduate  of  the 
celebrated 
Mme.  Coman  Stanley 
Removes  wrinkles,  freckles,  liver  marks 
etc.,  and  lifts  sagging  muscles. 
Endorsed  by  I  .  8.  Health  Reports 
Peeling  cream  for  hands  or  face,  a 
home  treatment.    Painless  and  harm- 
less, creating  a  beautiful  complexion. 
$5.00  each. 
Mme.  Anderson's  Wrinkle  Remover,  $1.25 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

Mme.  Nell  E.  Anderson, 

5391/2  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angela*,  Cal. 


1        RAG  RUGS 
Conch  Covers,  Pillow  Tops,  Portlers. 

Don't  waste  your  time  sewing  rags.  Join 
them  with  "KNOTA-KNOTTBR."  Send 
25c  for  device  and  Instructions. 
3.  E.  F.  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY, 
Box  548,   mil   Cm  Uos  Angeles. 
Agents  Wanted 


ms\ss*»^^sm^^^ m  — ■—  Sof<i . 


at  1914 

PRICES 

Maw  Modal  Enain...  SoWi ,  t   M-PS30  JO 
dlr.ct  from  factory  letter-  =u  H  P  4S.ST 
Built   OTT»W»  J»a1— J-      ^  HJ1  M  so 


-Offer.  Cut.*- Mff  .  Co.  18. 

20741?  *f«»t-,*m—  «»»• 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  cents  s  line  (average  7  word*). 
For  white  space,  cats,  or  display  type, 
cost  is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisement.  For 
detailed  schedule,  as  for  Advertis- 
ers' Rate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

Advertisements  mnst  reach  ns  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Change 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  most  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
issue.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 


IRRIGATED  LAND  ON  GOOD  TERMS 
You   can't  beat   the   terms   we   offer  to 
farmers  who  know  how  to  farm  rich.  Irri- 
gated tiottom   land.     This   land   will  grow 
heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It   Is   Ideal  for   Intensive   farming.  Trans- 
portatlon   and   irrigation,    the  best.     It  is 
In  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  A 
real  opportunity  for  you.    Write  now. 
SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Bldg., 
Sacramento,  California. 

FOR  SALE — Irrigated  land,  rich,  warm 
soil.  Avocados,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 
and  other  tender  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
unhurt  by  the  recent  cold.  For  money  mak- 
ing here  Is  surely  your  one  opportunity. 
Terms  are  10  per  cent  cash  and  10  per  cent 
yearly.    BUY  NOW. 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY, 
By  E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Manager. 
Broadway   5395.  14534. 
912  Garland  Bldg.,  740  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Twenty  acres  good 
fruit,  berry  or  grape  land,  under  Irriga- 
tion, close  to  town  and  shipping  point,  half 
mile  from  school,  twelve  miles  from  county 
seat.  Small  house,  old  barn  and  other  Im- 
provements, plenty  of  water,  good  roads  and 
a  healthful  climate.  This  would  make  an 
ideal  fruit  and  poultry  ranch.  Price  (65  per 
acre,  small  payment  down,  balance  on  long 
time  easy  payments.  Apply  to  owner.  J. 
Self,  Olinda,  Shasta  County,  Calif. 

LAND  OPENING 
TEXAS  school  lands  for  sale  by  the  State, 
12  per  acre;  one-fortieth  cash,  balance 
in  forty  years,  5  per  cent  interest;  send  6- 
cent  postage  for  further  information.  In- 
vestor Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  88,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


OREGON  Prune  and  diversified  farm 
lands  and  orchards  for  sale  In  the  famous 
Umpqua  Valley.  Climate  unbeatable.  Write 
The  Umpqua  Land  Agency,  for  prices  and 
information.     Canyonvllle,  Oregon. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  A  splendid  opportunity  to  se- 
cure a  grape  farm  In  the  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley from  owner,  land  now  In  cotton  and  al- 
falfa, no  cash  payment  required.  For  par- 
ticulars, address: 

C.  W.  ALLEN,  Drawer  L.  Blsbee.  Arizona. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  and  dairy   ranch,  open 
to  range.    Good   water  right.     Write  for 
terms.     C.  A.  Wagner,  Box  56,  Hornbrook, 
Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;   give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.  110th  street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers. Will  deal  with  owners  only.     R.  A. 
McNown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.   D.  F.  B'ush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OKLAHOMA  FARMS.     Write  for  Informa- 
tion. Board  of  Commerce,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 


FARM    EXCHANGES.      Listing  properties 

everywhere.  Seekers  new  location.  Stamp 
for  copy.  Frank  Dike,  Box  792,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTED:  To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
,   sale.    O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


ROOFING  MATERIALS 


ROOFING    PAPER,    lets,    complete,  1-ply, 
$1.25;  2 -ply.  11.60;  3-ply,  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  12.00 

Roof  paint,  special   40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANOELUS   ROOF    PAPER   &    PAINT  CO.. 

Inc.,  768  South  San  Pedro  Street. 
Phone  Bdwy.  5401.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BUY  DIRECT  from  manufacturer  and  save 
50  per  cent.  We  pay  freight  on  paints, 
wallboard.  roofing,  window  shades,  wire 
screen,  barb  wire,  wall  paper,  electric  fix- 
tures, wire,  etc.,  to  any  railroad  point.  Write 
today  for  samples  of  roofing,  wall  paper, 
color  cards  and  FREE  Information  how  to 
paint,  stain,  paper  your  home.  TELL  US 
WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  in  our  line,  we  will 
do  the  rest.  WRITE,  PHONE,  or  CALL  for 
FREE  INFORMATION. 

WESTERN   WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO., 
Bdwy.  5173.  708  East  8th  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

GRAPES 

BLACK  MONUKKA 

PERSIA'S  WONDER  8EEDLESS  GRAPE. 
We  have  for  sale  several  thousand  cuttings 
of  the  famous  Black  Monukka  grape,  'THE" 
money -making  grape  of  California.  W« 
offer  also  opportunity  to  become  Interested 
In  nursery  propagating  Black  Monukka  and 
reslstent  stocks  exclusively.  Big  profits  and 
returns  sure  as  the  sun  shines.  Write  for 
details.   Manager  Nursery,  121  Marsh-Strong 

Bldg  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

NURSERY  STOCK  —  Prices  slaughtered 
while  they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved 
French  prune  tree,  10c;  pears,  20c;  grafted 
walnuts,  $1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get 
in  on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now;  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NUR8ERY  CO.,  Carlton,  Oregon. 


FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 

VVinstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list, 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE:  Nursery  and  florist  business, 
combined  with  poultry  and  rabbits  In  city 
of  26,000.  Nearly  4  lots,  house,  garage, 
greenhouse,  plant  house,  and  all  necessary 
buildings.  Well  established.  $2500  will 
handle,  balance  terms.  Address  Owner,  Box 
18,  Mentone,  Cal. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED— SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Albany,  Oregon. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Men,  boys,  over  17.  Become 
Railway  Mall  Clerks.  Commence  $133 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  List 
positions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin 
Institute,  Department  E-126,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— FEMALE 

WANTED:  Women,  girls.  Learn  dress  de- 
signing-making, $35  week.  Sewing  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Learn  while  earning. 
Sample  lessons  free.  Write  immediately. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  E-590,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

^tXxide^m^T^u^dr^s^ing^ 


FURS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies   mounted.     H.   F.    Lorquln,  360 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Crux,  Calif.   


CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  931  S.  Hill 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Cale.  President. 


TOBACCO  FOR  SALE 


KENTUCKY    homespun    smoking  tobacco. 

Aged  In  bulk,  mellow  and  sweet.  10  lbs., 
$1.50;  20  lbs.,  $2.75.  Tobacco  Growers'  Union, 
Lynnvllle,  Ky. 


LIVESTOCK— GOATS 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 
Fine    stock    for    starting    a    herd.  Ed 

Thomas,   Rodeo,  Cal. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE  AND  RATS 

GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale;   all  colors:  prices 
right.    Also  will  buy.   Write  J.  E.  LOVE. 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


PERSONAL 

THERE  Is  health,  peace,  Joy,  and  prosperity 
In  Messianic  Life  Science.  If  sick  or  In 
need  I  will  send  you  a  wonderful  Life  Sci- 
ence letter  of  help  and  Instruction  free.  Ef- 
fle  D.  Brown,  Dunsmulr,  Calif.    Box  204. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


THE  MAPLE  Giant  rabbit  farm  offers  thor- 
oughbred Flemish  Giant  breeding  does  and 
bucks  cheap.    All  ages,  the  big  kind.  Mike 
Dltzel.  936  Maple.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALDWELL'S    Reliable    Rabbit  Remedies. 

Cure  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for 
circular.  Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm,  Box  274R. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab    plant    In    California.     Address  T. 
E.  Berry,  Rt-  2,  Box  114.  Inglewood.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE! — Carneaux   pigeons,   real  squab 
raisers,  $6  pair.    Palms  Squab  Ranch.  Rt. 
2.  Box  114,  Inglewood,  Cal. 

PEDIGREED  FLEMISH  GIANTS — No  fancy 
prices.  Mrs.  T.  Beechlng,  1578  West  46th 
St.,  Los  Angeles. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  GARDEN 
STOCK 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED — Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  Johnson  grass  and  all 
noxious  weed  seeds.  1 8c  per  pound  for  less 
than  10  pounds.  14c  per  pound  for  10  to 
30  pounds.  11c  per  pound  for  30  to  76 
pounds.  9c  per  pound  for  75  pounds  or 
more.  Delivered  free.  John  Sllbersack,  Rt. 
2.  Orland,  Cal. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
WANTED 


ATTENTION  MR.  FRUIT  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE GROWERS — We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Get  In  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter. 
Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK  RECORD  CHARTS  FREE.  Write 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  Los  Angelei.aJbal.. 
for  a  year's  supply.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  FREE.  Only 
a  few  left. 


DRINK  YERBA  MATE,  Tea  of  Paraguay, 
a  delightful,  strengthening  and  nutritious 
health-giving  beverage.  75c  lb.  consumer. 
Gutierrez  &  Concho,  P.  O.  Box  464,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.   


LATEST  NOVELTIES— Useful  sample.  26c; 

circular*  sent  free.  Write  to  HAYES, 
H-210,  Sauaallto,  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


ATTORNEYS  fee  reduced.  Send  drawing, 
photo  or  description  of  your  Invention  and 
we  will,  without  charge,  render  you  opinion 
as  to  its  patentability  also  give  full  Infor 
matlon  relative  to  obtaining  patent.  30 
years'  experience.  Prompt,  efficient  service. 
Martin  P.  Smith,  221  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  


HAZARD  *  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  In  Southern  California.  Her- 
man Miller.  8  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  6th 
Floor  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles. 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law,  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  year*' 
actual  experience;  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Flshburn,  339  McGlll  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg.,    Stockton,  Calif. 
Established  50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


535  to 
5600 


2  and  4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 
Co. 

1322  Central  Ave. 
ADDRESS  DEPT.  A.  LOS  ANGELES 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


STOP  that  awful  ear  splitting  shrleky 
squeeky,  wheezing:  60c  buys  foolproof 
spring  leaf  oiler.  Poaltively  lubricate* 
springs  automatically.  Cleans,  keep*  out 
rust.  Quickly  attached,  no  drilling  or 
changing  parts.  Complete  set  eight  oiler*, 
$4.00.  Ford  set,  $2.00  prepaid.  Profitable, 
guaranteed  exclusive  State  Distributing 
rights  to  wholesalers  able  finance  large 
•ale*.  Texas,  Florida  taken.  Box  2,  romp- 
ton  Company,  19  Broadway.  New  York. 


AUTOS   AND   AUTO  SUPPLIES 


AUTOMOBILE  Owners.  Garagemen.  Me 
chanlca.  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
this  month's  Issue  It  contains  helpful.  In- 
structive information  on  overhauling  Igni- 
tion trouble*,  wiring,  carburetor*,  storage 
batteries,  etc.  Over  140  pages,  illustrated. 
Send    for    free    copy    today.  Automobile 

Digest,  606  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 
Best  Farm  Paper 

I  believe  that  all  things  considered, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  la  the  best  nnd 
most  resultfnl  farm  Journal  on  the 
coast  from  an  advertising  point  of 
view. — E.  C.  Fnuee,  -nnt»  Rosa,  C«L 


POULTRY 


THE  Schlotthau- 

er  Single  Co- 
White  Leghorn* 
have    bean  1C 
■Ince  1903 
all    b  r  e  e  d  I  a 
stock  has 
carefully  ho 
Ized     to  I 
heavy  laying 
•  t  r  o  n  g,  ha 
chicks.    Safe  d 
livery    and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For 
I  n  f  o  r  m  a  1 1 
Write  for 
booklet.     Write   Plumage   Poultry  Farm 
Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal.   _ 

FOR  SALE:   Blue  Andaluslan  chicks 

prizerwlnnlng  stock,  28c  and  12c.  Hatchl 
eggs   that   hatch.   $2.60.     Our  Andaluslan* 
are  real  money  maker*.    They  lay  the  ysar 
around.     Chick*  from  our  egg*  are  not 
lated,    a*   we    have    many    hundred  h 
scientifically  selected  for  mating.  Wa 
the    largest    breeder*    of  Andaluslan* 
America. 

BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY. 
South  Maine  Avenue, 
 Baldwin   Park.  Calif.  

Member  of 

Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorn*,  An' 
ronaa,  R.  I.  Red*, 
special  prices  for  May, 

June,  July. 

Three  Month 
Old  Pullets 

nil   Mflertecl.   no  culls. 

"QUALITY 
SUPREME" 
Orange  County  Hatchery, 

 SANTA.   ANA.  CALIF.  

CERTIFIED  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY. 

CHICKS  from  heaviest  laying  stock.  Smf 
delivery  live,  vigorous,  chicks  guaranteed. 
No  money  In  advance:  pay  on  delivery.: 
Prices  for  May  and  June  $3.50  per  25,  $6.6* 
per  60;  $12.00  per  100.  Special  price*  SO* 
and  1000  lot*.  Largeit  electric  hatchery  la 
the  world.  Established  1398.  Member 
noma  County  Farm  Bureau.  Accredit* 
Hatchery  List. 

MU8T  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma,  Cat 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY   CHICKS  —  B_ 
right    with    the  B 
— the    only  kind 
hatch.     All  varlel 
each  week.  Duckling*, 
turkeys,  hatching  e 
Incubators,  brood* 
supplies  of  all  kinds.    Send  for  price  Hat. 

FANCIER'S  EXCHANOE 

 610  South  Main.  Los  Angeles 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Can  supply  June  chicks — White,  Brown  Leg 
horns,  B    I.   Red*,  Black  Minorca*,  ParratM 
and  White  Rock*  at  reasonable  price*.  AkafT 
booking  order*  for  fall  delivery.    Get  yours 
in  early  as  supply  Is  limited.  Circular* 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 
Box  7  Campbell. 

BABY  CHICKS  during  May  and  June.  Prl 

reduced.     Several    open   datea.  Not 
late  to  raise  good  pullets.    R.  I.  Reds, 
red  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.    Write  for  e 
cular.      Brown    Leghorn    pullets  ready 
shipment  now.    Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
Hatchery.  Box  67-C,   Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

FREE   BOOK     "Chicken*   From   Shell  t* 

Market,"  describing  the  "Coulaon" 
of  feeding,  as  well  aa  giving  other  info~ 
tlon  of  Interest  to  Poultrymen:  on  appl 
tlon    to    COULSON    COMPANY.  Petal" 
Cal.  

WHITE  Wyandottes  and  Blue  Andalus]- 

flne  stock,   $3.60   setting;  Golden 
dottes,  Golden  Campinas  and  Lakenvsld 
from  best  strains.  $6.00  setting,  guarant 
postpaid.     J.  B.  Crawford,  Route  3,  Com 
ton.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.    Barred  Rock*. 

R.  I.  ruds.  Black  Mlnorcaa,  Brown  aa»V 
White  Leghorna    Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Tobener  Hatchery.  Routi 

2.  Box  306.  6an  Jose,  Cal  

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chlx 

our  own  Bred-to-lay  stock.  Now  book 
for  March  to  June  delivery.  Model  Poultry 
Farm.  W.  C.  Smith.  Prop..  Coming.  Calif. 
WHITE  Leghorn  Baby  Chick*.  Trapna 
■tock.  Booking  order*  for  now  and  fut 
delivery.  Pebble»lde  Poultry  Farm,  Sun- 
vale.  Cal. 
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POULTRY 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  NEWS:  Capacity 
200,000  chlcka,  hence  prices  surprisingly 
low  for  quality.  County  Farm  Advlaora, 
County  Agents,  small,  large  ranchers,  city 
people  are  yearly  buying  more  of  these  180- 
290  err  strain  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Min- 
orca*. Anconas,  Wyandottes,  Andaluslana, 
Ducks,  Turkeys.  Customers  say:  "Saw 
some  of  your  June-hatched  Leghorn.  An- 
nua pullets.  They  are  grand."  "Raised  96 
per  cent  of  500  Leghorns,  proved  highly 
satisfactory."  "Can  you  supply  Wyandotte, 
Reds  like  those  1919?  Nothing  like  them 
here."  "My  Reds  laid  6  months,  Leghorns 
4  >-.-  ■"  "Recommending  your  turks  because 
they  -averaged  20  lbs.,  7  months,  gobblers 
weighing  24  lbs."  Sold  900  already  to  her 
friends.  Specially  low  June,  July  prices. 
Booking  fall  delivery.  Write  Box  O,  Prof- 
itable Poultry.  13  North  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chix  for  May  and 
June  delivery  at  $12.50  per  100:  $115.00 
per  1000,  from  flocks  Inspected  and  ac- 
credited by  Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Safe  arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chix 
guaranteed. 

THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY 
418  Sixth  Street  Petaluma,  Calif. 

WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  We  are 
now  booking  orders  for  the  season  of 
1922.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Anconas. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Calif. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years:  "that*s  why" 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log free.  Vodden's  Hatchery,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Eggs  for  hatching: 
100  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed.  Abso- 
lutely first  class  cockerels  and  pullets  ready 
soon.  Finest  laying  strain.  Prices  very  rea- 
sonable. Send  for  folder.  "Secret  of  Suc- 
cess." Curtis  White  Leghorn,  Ranch,  Rt.  2, 
Box  29,  Gardena,  Cal. 

BABY  CHIX— White  Leghorns  (Tancreds). 

Golden   Buff  and   Brown  Leghorns,  An- 
conas, Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  R. 
I.    Reds,    Barred    and   White    Rocks  every 
.  week.    Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal. 

SACRIFICE  SALE  WHITE  MINORCA  AND 
SILVER  CAMPINE  breeding  stock.  Finest 
flocks  on  Pacific  Coast.    Chance  of  lifetime. 
Leech  Poultry  Yards,  Baldwin  Park,  Cal. 


TURKEYS 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  It  Is  in  the  strain. 
One  of  our  toms  will  give  you  five  more 
pounds  of  meat  to  market  in  all  his  get  the 
first  year;  besides  vitality  and  beauty. 

GOLD  NUQGET  STRAIN 

J.  Will  Blackman.  Originator 
Won  at  California's  two  greatest  shows.  Gold 
Special  Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys,  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair,  1920.  against  66  of  the 
State's  best  turkeys.  Also  every  1st,  2nd  and 
Ird  prize  and  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  at 
Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  of  1920. 

AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD 

Toms  and  hens  for  sale;  a  few  high  class 
exhibition  toms  to  win  In  any  show  or  head 
any  flock.  Book  orders  early  for  January 
and  February  shipment,  as  each  year  we 
are  sold  out. 

BLACKMAN  &  MUMPORD, 

607  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"FOLLOW  THE  CROWD" 

by  booking  orders  for 

WILD  TURKEYS  NOW 

for  fall  delivery — thousands  of  dollars  worth 
■old  already. 

M.  A.  STUTSMAN 

8428  Atlantic  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

PURE  BRED  GIANT  BRONZE,  Goldbank, 
Copper  King  V  strains.  Flocks  headed  by 
four  famous  Madison  Square  Garden  win- 
ners, Including  Goldbank  VIII,  Goldbank 
Boy,  Goldbank  King  and  Copper  King's  Boy. 
bred  to  20-lb.  hens.  Eggs  In  season.  Bronze 
King  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  88-A,  Merced, 
California.  

BRONZE   TURKEY   EGGS,    X    Giant.  35c. 

White  Muscovy,  Rouen,  Fawn,  White  In- 
dian Runner,  Pekln  Duck  eggs,  $1.60  dozen. 
Large  beautiful  light  Brahman,  eggs  $2  set- 
ting. Mokelumne  Poultry  Ranch,  Lockeford, 
Cal. 

BRONZE  turkey  eggs,   also  herding  Collie 
dors.    46,000  acre  range.   San  Miguel,  Cal. 
Good  opportunity  for  turkey  raisers  with 
■msll  capital.    John  Q.  Mee.  

SPENCER   TURKEN  TURKEY  CHICKEN. 

Hardiest  200  eggs.  Turkey  meat.  Photo. 
Booklet  free.  Spencer,  9  Case  St.,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal. 

~  _  DUCKS" 

CALDWELL'S  White   Muscovy  (quackless) 
Ducks,  win,  weigh,  lay  and  pay.  Eggs: 
ducklings;    free    circular      Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch,  Box  274,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DOO  OWNERS  TEXT  BOOK  FREE.  AN 
expert  guide  for  dor  owners  on  proper 
training,  feeding  and  care  of  dors.  Sent 
free  with  3  months  subscription  to  Sports- 
man a  Direst.  Send  26  cents  (coin  or 
■tamps)  today.  Sportsman's  Digest.  813 
Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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the  name,  "pear"  in  this  State  has  al- 
most come  to  mean  "Bartlett." 

During  the  marketing  season  in 
Sacramento,  the  California  Fruit 
Building,  which  is  10  stories  high,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  roadhouse,  built 
after  the  style  of  an  office  building, 
for  It  is  a  shaft  of  light  each  night. 
The  fruit  marketing  offices  run  on  18- 
hour  shifts.  The  general  manager  gets 
down  to  his  job  with  the  milk  man  and 
buys  the  midnight  edition  before  he 
goes  home.  His  is  a  seasonal  Job  with 
a  vengeance,  and  while  the  normal 
mortal  Is  away  on  a  camping  trip,  or 
at  the  seashore,  the  fruit  man  has  his 
sleeves  rolled  up  and,  with  a  half 
dozen  stenographers  about  him,  is 
struggling  to  clear  his  desk  of  its  tele- 
graphic litter. 

But  the  worst  has  not  yet  arrived 
for  him,  for  the  field  men  begin  to 
drop  in  with  news  that  grapes  have 
now  reached  117  per  cent  sugar  and 
are  beginning  to  enter  the  packing 
houses.  The  grapes  dribble  in  at  first 
and  then  they  drop  upon  him  in  hun- 
dreds of  carloads.  The  season  gets 
well  under  way  as  August  nears  the 
meridian  and  continues  its  mad  rush 
through  September  and  October.  It 
seems  that  as  lpng  as  the  frost  and 
rain  keep  away,  there  are  grapes  to 
be  had.  I  can  well  remember  one  par- 
ticularly favorable  season  when  grapes 
kept  moving  until  nearly  Christmas. 

"Table"  is  a  word  used  for  politeness 
or  policy  in  the  grape  season.  Cali- 
fornia ships  "table"  varieties  and  dries 
"raisin"  varieties.  Formerly  there  were 
"wine"  varieties,  too.  The  Volstead 
Act  has  turned  "wine"  grapes  into 
shipping  grapes,  a  distinction  for- 
merly enjoyed  only  by  "table"  varieties. 

With  prohibition  foreshadowing,  we 
wept  salty  tears  for  the  sad  fate  of 
the  "wine"  grape  man;  today  ho 
passes  us  in  his  limousine.  The  fact 
is  that  in  the  last  three  years,  Califor- 
nia's shipments  of  fresh  grapes  have 
doubled  and  more.  Virtually  half  of 
the  total  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
from  this  State  for  1922  consisted  of 
grapes,  and  thousands  of  carloads  of 
these  were  sent  out  in  "lug"  boxes, 
destined  for  householders  who  know 
how  to  "make  their  own." 

Thus  the  grape  season  has  brought 
new  problems  to  the  well-ordered 
family  of  fruit  shippers.  The  crop  is 
now  in  the  "bonanza"  stage  and  means 
easy  money  for  everyone  connected 
with  it.  The  result  is  that  a  large 
number  of  Itinerant  brokers  have  en- 
tered the  field  and  are  in  competition 
with  the  regular  established  fruit  com- 
panies which  formerly  handled  the 
crop. 

These  brokers  apparently  have  been 
able  to  do  little  damage  to  the  well- 
regulated  marketing  machinery  for  the 
reason  that  the  demand  for  grapes  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 


At  Lodi  one  day  during  the  last  sea- 
son I  was  with  a  big  grape  grower 
when  he  received  a  wire  from  his  rep- 
resentative in  the  East  quoting  a  price 
on  a  car  already  forwarded. 

"I  don't  like  the  price;    guess  I'll, 
see  what  I  can  get  for  it  here,"  he 
remarked. 

He  walked  down  the  street  and 
came  upon  a  man  whose  office  was  In 
his  coat  pocket.  This  man  was  an 
itinerant  broker.  He  bought  the  car, 
for  he  had  a  customer  who  wanted  it. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  grape  season, 
the  scramble  for  fruit  to  supply  the 
demand  became  frantic.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober I  saw  a  wire  asking  for  30  car- 
loads of  grape  "stripplngs"  and  offer- 
ing $70  a  ton.  Before  the  Volstead 
days,  these  stripplngs  were  largely 
waste.  (Strippings  are  cull  grapes, 
discarded  from  the  regular  pack  of 
table  varieties.) 

The  /  present  chaotic  condition  of 
grape  marketing  is  regarded  by  con- 
servative fruit  men,  however,  as  only 
a  phase  of  the  times.  They  do  not 
view  It  with  alarm  and  believe  that 
everything  will  work  out  right  later. 

Deciduous  fruit  marketing  comes  to 
an  end  in  California  with  the  approach 
of  the  holidays.  The  first  frost  stops 
grape  shipments,  and  eastern  markets 
then  must  fall  back  upon  cold  stor- 
age pears,  sawdust  packed  grapes  and 
apples,  which,  while  produced  abund- 
antly in  California,  are  not  marketed 
through  the  big  deciduous  agencies. 

As  the  season  closes,  the  California 
Fruit  Building  in  Sacramento  takes  on 
a  somber  appearance  of  evenings.  The 
fruit  marketing  man  again  gets  ac- 
quainted with  his  family,  spends  his 
days  figuring  out  how  much  money 
was  lost  or  made,  calculating  income 
tax  statement  and  jollying  the  grow- 
ers, getting  an  estimate  of  the  "shook" 
needs  of  next  season,  etc.  After  the 
first  of  the  year  he  starts  East  to 
"call  on  the  trade"  and  takes  in  the 
Fruit  Jobbers'  Convention  on  the  way. 
Home  again,  he  goes  afield,  watches 
the  buds  swell,  lies  awake  at  nights 
for  fear  of  frost  In  blossoming  season, 
keeps  an  eye  on  Georgia's  peach  crop, 
is  hardly  able  to  suppress  a  smile 
when  he  hears  of  a  bad  storm  there 
and,  in  general,  gets  his  body  and 
mind  in  "apple-pie"  order  for  the 
coming  of  April  and  cherries. 
-  -We  still  hear  talk  of  "over-produc- 
tion," but  as  long  as  fruit  is  marketed 
as  efficiently  as  It  is  today  in  Califor- 
nia, I  think  that  fear  Is  groundless.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  although  census  fig- 
ures show  greater  bearing  acreages  of 
deciduous  fruits  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  is  but  little  increase  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  fruit 
industry,  like  Horace  Greeley's  wise 
young  man,  is  moving  West. 
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Rhodes  grass  will  succeed  on 
land  too  alkaline  for  alfalfa  and  also 
on  some  of  the  less  alkaline  but 
clayey  hard  soils  of  the  Southwest. 
After  Rhodes  grass  is  grown  on  such 
soils  for  several  years,  they  usually 
are  in  much  better  physical  condi- 
tion and  more  favorable  to  alfalfa 
and  other  common  crops.  Securing 
a  stand  of  this  grass  on  heavy, 
clayey,  alkali  land  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties.  On  loam  or 
sandy  loam  soil  success  usually  can 
be  attained  by  sowing  broadcast  in 
a  well-prepared  and  firm  seed  bed, 
covering  very  lightly,  and  keeping 
the  surface  moist  and  by  frequent 
Irrigation  by  flooding  until  the  seed 
has  germinated.  Broadcasting  is  ad- 
vised, as  most  seed  drills  are  apt  to 
plant  the  seed  too  deep,,  and  as 
the  seed  Is  very  light  a  calm  day 
should  be  selected  for  seeding.  On 
heavier  and  poorer  soil  the  flooding 
method  of  irrigation  is  not  success- 


ful. Under  such  conditions  favor- 
able results  have  been  secured  by 
following  the  corrugation  method. 
After  the  seed  has  been  sown  the 
field  should  be  furrowed  for  Irriga- 
tion, making  small  furrows  about 
two  feet  apart.  This  will  permit  of 
irrigation  without  flooding  and  hard- 
ening the  surface,  thus  making  con- 
ditions more  favorable  for  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed.  The  device 
used  for  furrowing  field  is  known 
as  a  corrugator,  the  essential  part  of 
which  is  a  long  plank  or  frame  to 
■which  Is  fastened  below  at  2  foot 
intervals  sled-runner-llke  projections 
or  narrow  shovels  for  making  the 
furrows.  In  irrigating  by  this 
method,  as  In  the  case  of  flooding, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  the  suface  of 
the  soil  moist  until  the  seed  has 
germinated.  The  best  time  for  seed- 
ing is  in  the  spring.  The  seed  does 
not  germinate  well  In  cold  weather, 
and  poor  stands  often  result  from  too 
early  seeding. 
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Six  Horse  Hitch 

This  diagram,  prepared  by  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  il- 
lustrates an  efficient  six-animal 
hitch  for  use  with  plow  and  disc- 
harrow. 


Irrigation  Increases 


In  1919,  one  of  every  eight  Califor- 
nia farms  grew  walnuts  and  the  trees 
which  were  irrigated  produced  over 
11%  per  cent  more  per  acre  than  the 
unirrigated  trees,  according  to  the 
University  of  California  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  great  value  of  sup- 
plying irrigation  water,  especially 
in  years  when  the  rainy  season  is 
late,  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated in  tests  carried  on  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Walnut  Growers' 
Association.  A  new  correspondence 
course  on  Walnut  Culture  given  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  includes  a 
lesson  on  irrigation  of  walnuts.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  course 
may  be  found  in  Circular  113  which 
can  be  obtained  on  request  from 
University  of  California  College  of 
Agriculture,  Berkeley,  California. 


Helpful — "I  find  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
a  very  helpful  magazine." — Chas.  W. 
Randell.  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Efficiency  in  Vineyard  Plantin 


SIMPLIFYING  the  task  of  planting 
a  large  acreage  of  new  vineyards, 
The  Fontana  Farms  Company^ 
San  Bernardino  County,  has  employed 
a  most  efficient  and  successful  system. 

Since  early  in  the  spring,  a  crew  of 
more  than  50  planters  has  been  in  the 
field  setting  out  nearly  one  million 
cuttings,  over  an  area  of  2000  acres. 
A  crew,  as  employed  at  this  work,  con- 
sists of  20  men,  comprising  two  "chain 
men,"  16  planters  and  two  men  to  dis- 
tribute cuttings. 

The  "chain"  is  in  reality  a  wire,  640 
feet  long,  marked  at  intervals  of  9% 
feet.  The  field  is  marked  off  by  means 
of  stakes  placed  9V4  feet  apart,  each 
stake  bearing  a  symbol  which  indicates 
the  variety  of  grape  to  be  planted  in 
that  particular  row. 


The  "chain"  men  stretch  the  wire 
between  stakes,  and  the  planters,  each 
carrying  a  small  steel  bar,  place  the 
cuttings.  A  hole  is  made  with  the  bar 
to  a  depth  of  14  inches,  the  cutting  in- 
serted (leaving  a  bud  or  two  above  the 
ground),  the  soil  packed  with  the  bar, 
and  the  surface  stamped  with  the  foot. 
The  crew  plants  a  640-foot  row  in 
about  five  minutes. 

In  a  few  short  years  the  Fontana 
district  has  become  one  of  the  great- 
est grape  sections  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  sandy  loam  soil  being  appar- 
ently ideal  for  the  production  of  grapes, 
and  the  irrigating  system  being  ample 
to  cover  the  acreage.  The  total  vine- 
yard planting  in  San  Bernardino 
County  now  is  about  18,000  acres,  or 
more  than  the  total  acreage  of  all  other 


counties  south  of  Tehachepi,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey. 

More  than  2S0  miles  of  concrete  pipe 
hare  been  laid  in  the  Fontana  district 
and  it  is  believed  the  total  production 
will  be  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of 
bringing  under  irrigation  a  large 
acreage  formerly  producing  without 
water. 

The  great  vineyards  now  are  being 
subdivided  into  10  and  20  acre  tracts, 
more  than  $200,000  worth  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  investors  and 
"small"  ranchers  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  varieties  planted  include  Muscat, 
Sultana,  Zinfandel,  Mission,  Tereusa, 
Alicante  Bouschet  and  Cornichon,  the 
Muscats  comprising  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total.. 


A  Scene  in  the  San  Bernardino  Vineyard  District 

Southern  California  is  planting  thousands  of  acres  of  grapes,  of  ivhich 
San  Bernardino  County  claims  the  largest  area.  The  large  illustration 
shows  one-year-old  vines  on  the  property  of  the  Fontana  Farms  Co.  The 
man  at  the  left  is  engaged  in  planting  cuttings  by  the  "chain  and  bar" 
method,  described  in  above  article. 
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Article  VI — Extracted  Honey 


By  W.  B.  Dickenson 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED  BY  THE  AITHOR 

by  the  bees  at  the  cost  of  much  time 
and  labor  and  it  is  In  the  saving  of 
this  that  lies  the  real  economy  of  the 
extractor. 


FROM  a  purely  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  profit  which  may  be 
derived  from  beekeeping  when 
the  production  of  extracted  honey  is 
followed,  as  a  rule  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  method. 

About  60  years  ago,  Major  Von 
Hruschka,  an  Austrian  living  in  Ven- 
ice, devised,  a  machine  known  as  the 
honey  lextractor  which  "throws"  by 
centrifugal  force,  the  honey  from  the 
cells,  by  revolving  the  combs:  they 
are  then  returned  to  the  bees  for  re- 
filling. > 

All  previous  processes  destroyed  the 
combs,  leaving  the  beekeepers  only  the 
wax  from  which  they  were  built,  which 
probably  did  not  equal  in  value,  the 
honey  used  by  the  bees  in  its  secre- 
tion. The  exact  amount  of  honey  con- 
sumed by  bees  to  produce  a  pound  of 
wax  has  never  been  determined;  it 
certainly  varies  with  the  temperature, 
but  the  old  estimates  of  15  to  20  pounds 
are  very  much  too  high.    Comb  is  built 


MUST  CROWD  COLONIES 

As  in  the  case  of  comb  honey,  to  se- 
cure success,  colonies  must  be  crowded 
with  bees  at  the  commencement  of  the 
main  honey  flow.  Colonies  of  medium 
strength  will  gather  some  surplus,  but 
it  is  only  those  which  are  strong  in 
numbers  that  can  be  expected  to  store 
profitable  crops. 

To  secure  the  necessary  number  of 
"harvest  hands"  the  same  method  of 
management  should  be  followed  as  (n 
comb  honey  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception-that  the  second  story  must  not 
be  removed  and  extra  room  must  be 
given  as  required,  in  the  shape  of  su- 
pers containing  frames  of  worked-out 
comb  from  which  the  honey  has  been 
extracted  if  possible.  But  as  some 
beekeepers  have  not  these  on  hand, 
and  certainly  beginners  have  not,  each 
frame  given  must  contain  a  full  sheet 
of  foundation,  wired  in.    These  soon 


will  be  built  up  by  the  bees  into  per- 
fect combs. 

No  honey  must  be  removed  from  the 
hive  until  it  is  ripe;  that  is,  capped 
over  by  the  bees.  Bees  rarely  cap  un- 
ripe honey.  By  capping  is  meant  the 
thin  layer  of  wax  by  which  bees  seal 
the  cells  containing  honey. 

New  honey  is  very  thin  and  often 
contains  60  per  cent  of  water.  If  ex- 
tracted at  this  stage  it  ferments  and 
sours  very  quickly;  in  fact,  is  valueless. 

The  process  of  ripening,  which  usu- 
ally takes  about  a  week,  the  length  of 
time  varying  with  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  temperature,  is 
accomplished  by  the  bees  directing  a 
current  of  air  across  the  face  of  the 
combs  day  and  night,  driving  off  the 
surplus  moisture.  This  is  carried  out 
by  a  system  of  fanners  stationed  not 
only  at  the  entrance  but  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  hive.  However 
much  the  size  of  their  home  may  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  supers,  it 
is  ventilated  as  thoroughly  as  the  most 
scientifically  managed  mine  with  its 
up-cast  and  down -cast  shafts.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  amazing  accomplish- 
ments of  beeB. 


dozens    of   recipes   that   will   at  once 
suggest  themselves    to    the   cook,  in 
which  milk  can  !*••  used,  not  the  least  I 
of  these  being  the  dainty  cream  soups. 

You  see,  we  an-  all  human,  and  the  I 
things  that  are  easiest  to  obtain  are 
the  very  things  we  care  nothing  about; 
thus  where  milk  is  plentiful,  frequently 
we  have  little  or  no  desire  for  it.  j^k 

It  has  been  the  writer's  pleasure  to 
be  the  guest  of  many  farm  homes  In 
the  past  few  years  while  doing  school, 
club  and  health  work,  specializing  la 
rural  territory;  and  when  1  am  enjoy- 
ing the  wonderfully  creamy  milk — of 
course  no  one  ever  gives  a  health- 
worker  skimmed  milk — I  have  often 
had  members  of  that  family  envy  m« 
my  ability  to  drink  and  enjoy  It.  * 

Many  times  have  i  stayed,  donned  aa 
apron  and  gone  into  the  kitchen  tft 
show  the  mother  how  to  prepare  fooda 
containing  milk  for  the  tots  of  the 
family,  and  have  often  converted  fam- 
ilies to  its  m cater  use  through  dainty 
dishes   that    were   not   only  dellcloia_H 
but    also    inexpensive,    hecaiise  thera 
were  plenty  of  butter,  eggs  and  somel 
times  fruits,  to  go  with  the  milk  and 
be  introduced  to  the  family  in  a  ne«iK 
toothsome  concoction. 

line  thiftg  1  have  noticed  in  far«W 
homes:  1  have  eaten  the  most  deliciouej  I 
cakes  and  pies,  Inn  1  have  very  aaHl 
dom  come  across  a  nutritious  custard  I 
Of  eggs  and  ni ilk.  one  of  which  ia^H) 
meal  in  itself  so  far  as  food  value  KOetBl 
one  eustard  containing  two  eggs  beiBK^H 
equal  in  value  to  a  whole  pound  aV| 
meat.  v  I 

It  is  so  easy  to  mal  e  tluni,  [..<"  just  I 
by  whipping  up  eggs  and  milk  loSJ 
gether,  that  1  shall  give  a -recipe  foftl 
egg  custard  which  is  both  simple  anSfl 
easy.  I 

RECIPE  FOR  CUSTARD  I 

Heat  two  cups  of  milk,  but  do  namM 
boil;  beat  three  <  uus  in  II  and  add  five  I 
tablespoons  of  sugar  mid  tiro  of  u-ater  I 
and  stir  rapidly  into  the  healed  mllkMi 
Turn  into  custard  cups,  sprinkle  nut-  I 
meg  on  top,  and  place  cups  in  a  pan  o$%m 
dish,  surrounding  them  with  an  incUM 
and  a  half  of  water  and  place  In  thMm 
unti  Ithorouyhly  set.  I 

Both  grown-ups  and  children  will  enSfl 
joy  these  dainties.  I 

By  V.  C.  Bryant 

SECRET  ART,  CALIFORNIA  FARM 
BI  REAr  FEDERATION 

THE  California  Farm  Bureau  Ex 
change  recently  has  organized 
a  Grain  Department  which  I  < 
planning  to  handl  • 
."•U  per  cent  of  thi 
year's  crops  and  o  I 
subsequent  crop!  .  I 
One  of  the  out  I 
Standing  featurea  I 
to  be  established  I 
by  the  Exchange.  I 
this  y  ear  is  the  sell-  I 
ing  of  California  I 
barley  "on  grade."  I 
Very  few  farmera  I 
realize  that  Call-  I 
fornia  produces  a  ■ 
very  superior  qual-  m 
ity  of  malting  bar-  I 
ley.  The  only  com-  ■ 
petitor  California  I 
has  in  the  produc-  I 
tlon  of  malting  bar-  I 
V.  C.  Bryant  ley  is  Manchuria  I 
and  the  two-row  barley  which  is  pro-  I 
duced  in  parts  of  Scotland.  Maltera  I 
are  very  desirous  of  securing  a  barley 
which  contains  a  high  percentage  of  I 
sugar,  and  that  has  become  thoroughly  I 
ripe  before  cutting,  which  gives  It  an  ■ 
even  and  uniform  germination.  I 
As  California  barley  stands  in  theH 
f  i  ]<1  for  some  time  after  it  la  ripe,  I 
this  produces  the  two  qualities  par- 1 
ticularly  sought  after  by  maltera  and  I 
they  are  w  illing  to  pay  a  considerable  I 
premium  for  California  barley  because  H 
it  fulfills  these  requirements.  All  the  ■ 
barley  handled  by  the  California  Farm  I 
(Contlnaed   on   Pa*«  34) 
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Here  Are  the  Prize 


SO  many  delightful  stories  about  animals  jvere  submitted  by  our  boys  and 
girls  that  the  judges  found  it  very  difficult  to  choose  the  winners.  But 
after  considering  all  points- — age,  originality,  neatness,  school  grade  and 
,   interest — they  chose  the  following  to  receive  the  cash  prizes: 

First  Prize,  $3.00  Lowell  R.  Williams,  Selma,  Cal. 

Second  Prize,  $2.00  Vera  M«lvina  Lewis,  Sumas,  Wash. 

Third  Prize,  $1.00  Richard  Wileman,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  50  cents  each,  in  the  following  order: 
Cecelia  Davy,  Ojai,  Cal.,  "The  Story  of  Penelope,  a  Cow." 
Edna  Szukai,  Eugene,  Ore.,  "The  Tale  of  a  Billy  Goat." 
Roy  Brown,  Lodi,  Cal.,  "The  Adventures  of  a  Mouse." 
Marion  A.  Davy,  Ojai,  Cal.,  "Sonny,  a  Yellow  Dog." 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  sufficient  space  to  publish  more  than  the  first 
three  stories.  But  among  the  scores  submitted  many  more  deserve  special  men- 
tion. The  judges  recommend  "HONORABLE  MENTION"  of  the  following 
writers : 


Lois  Fiscus,  Sebastopol,  Cal.,  Kathleen 
Georgia,  Pleaaanton,  Cal.,  Camilla  Regina 
Lynch,  Brentwood,  Cal.,  Ellen  WesterberVy, 
Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  Louise  Vucovich,  Hanford, 
Chi..  Hazel  Dowell,  Laton.  Cal.,  Relno  Thors- 
trom,  Fort  Bragg.  Cal  ,  Emma  Llnde,  Lodi, 
Cal.,  Minnie  Baracchi,  Redwood  City,  Cal., 


Gertrude  Adams,  Clio,  Cal.,  Wilbur  Brown, 
Lodi,  Cal.,  Marie  Adams,  Clio,  Cal.,  Faith 
Russell,  Shafter,  Cal.,  Angle  M.  H.  Taylor, 
Gardena,  Cal.,  Esther  Stevens,  Nooksack, 
Wash.,  Geraldine  Bonestlll,  Hanford,  Cal., 
Waldo  Stevens,  Vernalis,  Cal..  Lula  Kate 
Lamb,  Fate,  Tex.,  Lois  Adams,  Fre8no,  Cal., 
Vera  Mazelle  Bryan,  Fate,  Tex. 


Hirst  Prk©  §ft@iry    S(g©®nadl  Prik<§  %l<mj 


Dempsey's  Autobiography 


The  Story  of  "Jip" 


T 

was  n 


HE  first  time  I  opened  my  eyes 
it  was  to  stare  at  a  struggling 
mass,  which  I  afterward  leafrned 
.Six  little  fat  brothers  and  one 
little  dumpy  sister. 

I  was  the  poorest  of  the  lot  but  I 
soon  learned  how  to  knock  out  the 
whole  bunch  until  I  got  more  than 
my  shale  of  Mother's  food.  I  ate  so 
much  that  it  made  me  bowlegged  to 
carry  it  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  people  preferred  to 
be  masters  to  my  little  chums.  The 
fact  is,  I  think  they  didn't  know  a 
good  pup  when  they  saw  one. 

Anyway,  I  know  I  couldn't  ever  have 
been  so  happy  if  Master  Lowell  Wil- 
liams hadn't  fallen  in  love  with  my 
fighting  qualities  and  taken  me  be- 
cause he  thought  me  such  a  spunky 
wretch. 

Before  my  master  gave  me  to  my 
new  friend  he  took  a  razor  and  a  ham- 
mer and  cut  our  tails  short.  Oh,  how 
it  did  hurt!  I  heard  the  boy  that  was 
to  be  my  new  master  saying  some  aw- 
ful things  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
that  man  for  being  so  cruel.  Now  you 
ought  to  know  why  I  wagged  my  piece 
of  tail  so  happily  when  Lowell  said, 
"This  little  white  fejlow  is  mine." 

When  he  took  me  home  I  found  all 
my  new  friends  most  loving.  In  fact, 
there  was  almost  a  battle  among  the 
different  members  of  my  master's  fam- 
ily because  all  of  them  wanted  to  hold 
me  and  pet  me  at  the  same  time. 

They  fed  me  so  much  that  I  became 
very  sick.  Then  my  master's  kind  old 
mother  would  allow  me  fed  nothing 
but  food  that  was  good  for  my  little 
tummy.  The  result  was  that  I— the 
little  fighting,  bowlegged  Dempsey,  be- 
came so  fat  and  white,  so  beautiful  and 
loving  that  the  owners  of  my  brothers 
and  sister  were  sorry  they  had  not 
made  me  their  choice. 

When  quite  small  and  weak  I  used 
to  bark  fiercely  at  any  suspicious  look- 
ing hobos.  How  they  would  laugh  at 
my  tiny  efforts  to  protect  our  home! 
But  when  I  became  larger  they  didn't 
come  quite  so  close! 

I  am  a  great  big  fat  fellow  now,  but 
something  'is  making  me  feel  so  bad. 
My  kind  friends  are  all  petting  and 
loving  me  more  all  the  time.  I'm  grow- 
ing poorer  and  so  weak.  They  are  all 
so  kind  to  me.  How  I  do  love  to  creep 
close  to  them  and  lay  my  poor  aching 
head  on  their  laps.  How  the  little 
folks  cry  over  me  and  how  my  dear 
mistress  says,  '"Poor,  poor  Dempsey!" 
I  wonder  why.  ss 

Tonight  as  I  lie  on  my  nice  little  bed 
I  feel  that  I  will  never  see  my  dear 
master  again.  Now  I  must  try  to  get 
near  him.  I'll  Just  creep  to  the  door 
so  as  to  be  as  near  as  1  can.   How  cold 

I  feel.   How  tired  I  am  

LOWELL  R.  wnXIAMS,  - 


WHEN  I  was  very  young,  I  was 
given  to  a  man  who  said  he 
wanted  me  for  a  playmate  for  his  baby 
boy. 

When  we  reached  home  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  my  new  mistress  was  a 
pleasant,  jolly,  little  woman  and  the 
baby  a  dear  little  boy  of  about  one 
year,  Just  beginning  to  walk. 

I  thought  how  fortunate  I  was  to 
have  such  a  comfortable  home. 

Little  Ralph  and  I  grew  to  love  each 
other,  very,  very  much.  Wherever  he 
went  I  went  too.  I  would  let  no  harm 
come  to  him. 

There  was  a  creek  a  little  way  from 
the  house;  a  path  led  to  it  from  the 
kitchen  door.  Here  Ralph's  Mother 
got  the  water  she  used  for  the  house. 

As  Ralph  grew  older  he  played  out 
of  doors;  sometimes  he  went  to  the 
creek  with  his  mother  when  she  went 
for  water. 

When  Ralph  was  about  two  and  a 
half  years  old  he  started  down  the  path 
toward  the  creek.  I  felt  worried  and 
walked  in  front  of  him,  but  he  kept 
walking  around  me,  first  one  side,  then 
the  other.  At  last  we  reached  the 
creek.  Ralph  walked  too  close  to  the 
bank  and  fell  in.  I  jumped  in  after 
him,  but  try  as  hard  as  I  could,  I 
couldn't  get  him  out,  as  I  wasn't  very 
large. 

First  I  brought  his  hat  out;  then  I 
pulled  and  pulled  on  one  little  foot  un- 
til the  shoe  came  off.  I  put  the  shoe 
on  the  bank  by  his  hat.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  drag  the  little  fellow  out.  I 
ran  up  the  path  as  hard  as  I  could; 
the  kitchen  door  was  open.  Ralph's 
Mother  was  washing.  I  rushed  up  to 
her  and  barked,  then  started  down  the 
path  again,  but  Oh,  she  wasn't  coming! 

I  ran  back,  caught  her  skirt  in  my 
teeth  and  pulled  towards  the  door.  She 
said,  "Well  Jip,  I'll  go  with  you."  I 
let  go  and  ran  down  the  path  barking. 
Of  course  she  couldn't  go  as  fast  as 
I  so  I  would  run  back  and  bark  every 
little  way.  Finally  we  reached  the 
bank 'where  the  hat  and  little  shoe  lay. 
Way  out  in  the  water  we  could  see  lit- 
tle Ralph's  dress. 

His  mother  screamed  and  jumped  in 
and  got  him.  The  scream  of  his  mother 
brought  some  of  the  neighbors.  They 
worked  three  hours  with  the  little  fel- 
low; it  seemed  ages  to  me. 

Then  Ralph's  mother  came  and 
patted  me  on  the  head  and  said,  "God 
bless  you,  dear  Jip,  you  have  saved  my 
darling  boy."  To  show  my  joy  I 
barked  and  wagged  my  tall. 

I  heard  my  master  say  shortly  after, 
"No  sir,  there  Isn't  enough  money  In 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


"People  Who  Live 
in  Glass  Houses" 

A  former  Kansas  cattleman,  now  a  prosperous 
producer  in  Oregon,  has  nine  of  them-but  has 
never  thrown  stones.  His  remarkable  story  will 
be  told  by  O.  H.  Barnhill  in  an  early  number  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 

Last  year,  when  most  tillers  of  the  soil  were  grum- 
bling about  low  prices  and  lack  of  demand,  the 
owner  of  the  glass  houses  increased  his  sales  25 
per  cent— from  $24,000  to  $30,000. 

Read  how  he  did  it  and  why — in  Mr.  Barnhill's 
best  and  most  entertaining  style.  Coming  soon ! 


A  Confession 

By  0.  *H.  Bm-nhill 

/'D  rather  sing  a  little  song — 
Not  too  short  and  not  too  long — 
And  have  it  read  by  folks  I  know, 
Who  daily  greet  me  here  below, 
Than  pen  a  bulky  jive-pound  book 
For  those  on  whom  I  never  look. 
And  have  my  name  in  journals  great 
That  circulate  in  every  State. 

GIVE  me  the  touch  of  friendly  hands, 
J  crave  no  fame  in  other  lands. 
An  ounce  of  praise  at  my  own  doors  . 
Is  worth  a  ton  from  foreign  shores  I 
If  I  can  see  I'm  striking  oil 
In  hearts  ol  those  with  whom  I  toil. 
I'm  satisfied  to  eat  my  bread 
In  thankful  joy  for  what  I've  said. 

MY  MESSAGES  are  never  hurled 
Across  the  wide  and  watery  world. 
I  love  the  1olks  I've  never  seen. 
Yet  never  turn  with  envy  green 
For  their  applause  and  praises  big. 
I'd  rather  be  a  little  pig 
And  have  my  back  scratched  every  day 
By  those  with  whom  I  v;ork  and  play. 


A  Writer  With  True  Human  Touch 

Mr.  Barnhill,  whose  real  stories  of 
real  people  have  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
readers,  is  "back  again"  with  one  of 
his  best  articles. 


V 


O.  II.  Barnhill 


This  is  just  one  of  the  many  big  fea- 
tures scheduled  for  early  publication. 


Send  Your  Renewal  Order  Well 
in  Advance  of  Expiration  Date 

Don't  Miss  a  Single  Issue 
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BULLETINS 


AMONG  the  new  free  Government 
bulletins  and  those  especially  in- 
teresting during  the  month  of  June, 
the  following  deserve  special  mention. 
Address  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S. 
D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Order  by 
number: 

FARMERS' 
BULLETIN 

Mosquito   Remedies  and   Preventives..  444 

Harvesting  Hay  With  Sweep  Rakes   838 

Making  Butter  on  the  Farm   876 

Evaporation  and  Drying  of  Fruits....  903 

Haymaking    Ml 

Curing  Hay  on  Trucks   956 

Control  ot  European  Foul  Brood   975 

Potato  Leaf  hopper  and  Its  Control....  1225 

The  Chinch  Bug  and  its  Control   1223 

The  Border  Method  of  Irrigation   1243 

Insect  Enemies  of  the  Avocado   1261 

Stored  Grain  Pests   •   J260 

Development  of  Wilt-resistant  Tomatoes  1015 

Game  as  a  National  Resource    1049 

Sterility  of  Oats   J058 

Seed  Peas  for  the  Canner   1«J 

Meade  Cotton,  An  Upland  Long- 

Staple  Variety   •  i- ■•■'JJ.--  J°?° 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  1211 
How  to  Control  and  Reclaim  Gullies. .  1234 

The  Sugar  Beet  Nematode   1248 

Olive  Growing   iili 

Production  of  Peas  for  Canning   1256 

The  Boll  Weevil  Problem .. ..  ■■■■■■■  ■  )"2 

Preparation  of  Peaches  for  Market   1266 

A  New  Feature  in  Bud  Variation  In 

Citrus   Circular  206 

The  Mole'as'a  Pest  and  Fur  Producer  1247 
Feeding  Grain  Sorghums  to  Livestock.  It* 
Information  for  Beginners  In  Irri-  ^ 

gatlon   ■   n  ri 

The  Care  of  Leather..........   "»•> 

Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets    1208 

Screw  Worms  and  Other  Maggots....  85, 
The  University  of  California  also  has 
issued  a  number  of  new  and  helpful 
publications,  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address.  Director.  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  Berkeley. 

CIRCULAR 

Harvesting  and  Handling  California  ^ 

Cherries    233 

Artificial  Incubation   ■  

Winter  Injury  to .Young  Walnut  Trees.  234 
Soil  Analysis  and  Soil  and  Plant 

Interrelations   

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Sacramento,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
monthly  bulletin,  which  is  sent  free 
upon  request  to  those  interested  has 
issued  the  following  free  publications: 
Weeds  of  California  and  Methods  sf  Control. 
Statistical  Report  of  Dairy  Products,  1920- 
1921 

Cherry  Fruit  Sawfly  and  Its  Control. 
Report  of  the  Vltlcultural  Service. 

St  o°f'  B^t,  CoWonof  Fruit  Growers 
Growing  ^nTsMpping  California  Lettuce. 
The  Marlbou;  a  Menace  to  Cattle  Ranges. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
has  issued  the  following  publications: 
BULLETIN 

The  Olive  In  Arizona  illl!' ■  ,!i 

Butter  Making  on  the  Arizona  Farm..  137 
Treatment  of  Seed  Potatoes  for 

Scab  and  Black  Scurf.   

The  Colorado  River  and  Arizona  s 

Interest   in  Its  Development   96 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  Ames  la 
has  issued  a  new  circular  (No.  76)  on 
•  Hubam"  clover. 

The  National  Lime  Association, 
Washington.  D.  C,  furnishes  free  a 
Bulletin  (No.  176),  "Uses  of  Lime  on 
the  Farm." 

BOOK  REVIEW 

"CvcloDedia  of  Farm  Animals."  L.  H. 
Bailey  Illustrated.  The  McMillan  Com- 
pany. Publishers.  New  York.   

This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive works  on  Animal  Husbandry  ever 
published.  It  Includes  the  information 
contained  in  Dr.  Bailey's  general  agri- 
cultural encyclopedia,  with  additional 
data  and  illustrations,  making  it  a 
complete  book,  covering  all  phases  of 
the  livestock  industry,  including  poul- 
try. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  feature  article  on  the 
olive  Industry  of  Califor- 
nia, together  with  informa- 
tion about  new  marketing 
plans  of  the  olive  growers 
has  been  prepared  for  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  by  J. 
J.  Hoey,  Secretary  of  the 
California  Olive  Association. 
Owing  to  lack  of  space  this 
month,  the  article  will  be 
published  in  the  July  num- 
ber. It's  well  worth  wait- 
ing for! 


.<QUL 
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[ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  Just  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  P.  M.  Paulson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  has  been  for  some  years  promin- 
ently Identified  with  the  sulphur  Industry, 
pointing  out  important  facta  concerning 
sulphur  grades  and  prices,  and  warning 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  against  the  prac- 
tice of  mixing  sulphur  with  a  "carrier." 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Paulson's  letter  are  given 
below. — Editor) 

ULPHUR  is  a  good  deal  like  most 
Dther  commodities,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  different  kinds  and 
grades.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
many  different  grades  of  fruit  and 
know  that  even  in  varieties  there  is 
a  wide  variation  in  quality  and  val- 
uation. 

"If  sulphur  were  just  sulphur,  or 
fruit  were  just  fruit,  and  so  on  down 
the  line,  business  would  indeed  be  on 
a  very  plain  and  simple  basis.  The 
only  trouble  would  be  that  the  con- 
sumer might  go  into  a  store  on  one 
occasion  and  buy  a  lug  of  fancy  Em- 
peror grapes,  and  on  the  next  occas- 
ion he  might  buy  a  lug  of  small  sized 
mildewed  or  mealy-bugged  cull  Zin- 
fandels  and  pay  the  same  price  on  both 
occasions. 

"The  same  is  true  of  sulphur;  the 
consumer  may  buy  a  sack  of  Sublimed 
Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur  on  one  oc- 


casion, and  at  another  time  a  sack  of 
crude  dusting  sulphur. 

"When  sulphur  is  dusted  on  vines 
or  trees,  it  is  the  amount  of  sulphur 
surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  that  counts.  The  greater  the  ex- 
posed surface,  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  fumes  given  off.  With  a  ground 
sulphur,  regardless  of  the  fineness, 
only  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  par- 
ticles are  exposed,  whereas  with  the 
sublimed  flower  of  sulphur  there  are 
many  inner  recesses  and  surfaces  ex- 
posed, in  addition  to  the  outside  sur- 
faces of  the  particles.  In  addition  sub- 
limed flowers  of  sulphur  very  readily 
form  small  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid 
when  dusted  on  to  the  vines,  and  this 
acid  Is  of  great  benefit  in  imme- 
diately checking  fungous  growths. 

"Under  no  circumstances  would  we 
add  any  adulterating  material  to  sub- 
limed flowers  ot  sulphur.  To  coat  the 
sulphur  particles  with  an  inert  ma- 
terial, is  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  its  use.  A  lime  or  kaolin  coating 
prevents  the-  sun's  rays  from  acting  on 
the  sulphur  particles,  and  naturally 
cuts  down  the  amount  of  gas  produced. 
Besides,  lime  has  exactly  the  opposite 
properties  to  sulphuric  acid  and  would 
neutralize  the  acid  formed  from  the 
sulphur." 
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Accredited  Herds  in  California 

(Continued  From  Page  21) 


vored  with  almost  a  year  round  supply 
of  green  feed. 

California  is  the  logical  point  from 
which  to  draw  supplies  of  cattle  for 
Soujh  America,  Mexico,  the  Orient, 
Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as 
well  as  adjoining  States.  Only  re- 
cently a  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  came  to  this  State  to  buy 
several  large  consignments  of  cattle. 

As  conditions  become  more  settled 
in  Mexico  it  may  become  one  of  our 
best  livestock  customers,  agricultural 
pursuits  having  been  neglected  there 
for   a    number    of   years.  Likewise, 


South  American  representatives  have 
been  casting  about  for  good  cattle  in 
California. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  will  always  be 
a  natural  customer  if  our  breeders  are 
able  to  furnish  the  needs  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and  as  all  States  and  foreign 
countries  now  demand  a  guarantee 
that  the  cattle  they  receive  are  free 
from  tuberculosis,  this  requirement 
can  best  be  met  by  having  accredited 
herds  from  which  to  draw  the  supply. 
— Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Chief,  Division  of 
Animal  Industry.  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Grading  California  Barley 

(Continued  From  Page  32) 


Bureau  Exchange  this  year  will  be 
cleaned  and  graded.  All  shipments 
will  be  sold  on  sample  which  are  given 
a  grade.  This  will  tend  to  establish 
a  Western  grade  in  the  European  and 
world  markets,  which  will  ultimately 
become  so  well  established  that  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  submit  samples. 
These  grades  will  demand  a  premium 
according  to  their  quality,  and  will  not 
go  on  the  market  as  ordinary  feed 
barley,  which  has  been  largely  the  case 
in  the  past. 

LOW  COST  SELLING 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change has  made  arrangements  with 
Wills  &  Son  of  London.  England,  to 
represent  them  on  the  European  mar- 
ket.   Wills  &  Son  are  to  receive  one 


per  cent  commission  and  they  guaran- 
tee all  bills.  This  will  give  the  Cali- 
fornia farmers  all  the  money  which 
their  better  quality  of  barley  brings, 
minus  the  actual  handlin"  charges.  The 
California  Farm  Bureau  Exchange  will 
handle  this  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1 
per  ton. 

In  order  for  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  to  control  the  market 
in  this  State  and  secure  for  the 
farmers  the  price  which  their  barley 
is  capable  of  bringing,  they  must  have 
signed  up  at  least  half  of  the  barley 
crop  to  be  handled  through  the  Ex- 
change. Therefore,  every  grain  grower 
who  Is  interested  in  securing  the  maxi- 
mum returns  from  his  grain  should 
immediately  get  in  touch  with  his 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  arrange  to 
market  his  grain  through  the  Califor- 
nia Farm  Bureau  Exchange. 
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Boys  and  Girls'  Stories 

(Continued  From  Page  33) 


the  world  to  buy  that  little  dog."  My 

joy  was  complete. 

VERA  MELVINA  LOOMIS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Sumas,  Washington. 


thwi  Prk© 

A  Night  of  Terror 

I AM  only  a  little  white  rabbit  but  I 
"have  had  a  terrible  experience  al- 
ready in  my  young  life.  I  was  born 
on  Friday  the  thirteenth,  a  lucky  day 
for  me,  but  very  unlucky  for  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  know  you 
will  think  so  too,  when  I  tell  you  all 
about  what  happened. 

I  was  very  happy  with  my  mamma 
and  my  five  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  were  In  one  side  of  a  double  hutch 


and  could  run  through  the  wire  to  the 
other  side  and  be  with  our  father. 
And  oh,  the  fun  we  did  have. 

Now,  my  little  master.  Richard,  has 
a  fine  hunting  dog  that  he  is  very 
proud  of  but  he  does  not  pet  him  any 
more,  for  the  other  night  when  we  were 
all  eating  our  hay,  here  came  that 
great,  big  dog  jumping  and  tearing  at 
our  home. 

We  did  not  feel  so  frightened  at 
first,  for  we  did  not  think  he  could 
get  us  when  we  hid  in  the  hay,  but 
he  is  so  big  and  strong,  he  tore  the 
boards  off  with  his  teeth  and  soon 
caught  my  mamma  and  papa.  We  lit- 
tle ones  fell  out  and  all  ran  away  and 
hid,  but  he  found  them  all  but  me.  Oh, 
I  was  so  frightened.  But  now  I  am  not 
afraid,  for  my  master  has  found  me 
and  tells  me  I  am  safe. 

RICHARD  WILEMAN. 

San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


BELLIGERENT  YOUTH 

ITJ  EOI.S'ALD'S  a  scrapper — of  that  there 
£\  is  no  doubt  I 

He  scrapped  his  father's  auto  the  first  time 

he  tcent  out. 
At  every  social  gathering  he's  right  thrre 

Kith  the  punch, 
And  he  can  kill  mare  time  than  any  person 

in  the  bunch! 

TTE  did  not  fight  the  Qermans — 6uf  he 

£~M  fought  against  the  draft. 

He's  smashed  all  the  conventions,  then 
lightly,  he  has  laughed  I 

Ah,  peaceful  folk  breathe  easier  when  Regi- 
nald decamps. 

Why,  1  believe  that  he  could  lick  his  tcrlght 
in  postage  stamps! 

— Justin  Sutt. 


OR  AT  LEAST  A  DENT! 

Johnny — "This  certainly  ought  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  our  visitors  1" 


Didn't  Notice  the  Mold! 

A  thrifty  woman  ate  a  nickel's  worth 
of  left-over  food  "to  save  it."  Her 
doctor  bill  was  $50. 


Slipped  One  Over 

Casey — "Ye're  a  har-rd  worruker. 
Dooley.  How  many  hods  o'  morther 
have  yez  carried  up  that  ladther  th' 

day?" 

Dooley — "Whist,  man,  I'm  foolin'  th' 
boss.  I've  carried  this  same  hodful 
up  an'  down  all  day,  an'  he  thinks  I'm 
worrukin" ! " — Cleveland  Leader. 


But  How  About  the  Hops? 

"This  nematode  pest  is  becoming  very 

serious,  isn't  It?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  worrying!  Don't  I  know 
all  toads  are  harmless?" 


The  Hardening  Process 

Prison  Personnel  Officer  (assigning 
new  customer  to  job) — What  are  you 
in  for? 

Late  Arrival — Forgery. 

P.  P.  O. — Report  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  they'll  put  you  to  work. — 
Judge. 


New  Olive  Association 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  held  at  Burbank  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  16.  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  indorsing 
the  movement  recently  Inaugurated  at 
Fresno  to  organize  the  olive  growers 
of  California  into  a  co-operation  mar- 
keting association  similar  to  that  of 
the  raisin,  peach  and  fig  growers. 
Frank  D.  Lewis  of  Pacolma,  well 
known  olive  grower,  has  been  named 
as  one  of  the  25  trustees  who  will 
form  the  governing  body  of  the  new 
association,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  "California  Olive  Growers." — J.  J. 
Hoey. 


"We  are  essentially 
in  the  egg  business 
and  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage that  the  White 
Leghorn  eats  about 
half  as  much  as  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock  or  Rhode 
Island  and  produces  a 
broiler  that  is  in  great 
demand,"  says  Bert 
Kay,  in  this  number  of 
ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 

Bert  Kay  is  first  of 
all  a  practical  produ- 
cer. Because  of  this  he 
is  able,  more  than 
many  of  the  foremost 
poultry  theorists,  to 
assume  naturally  the 
producer's  attitude. 
Theories  are  interest- 
ing- because  they  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  for 
increased  production, 
yet  more  potent  than 
theories  is  the  wisdom 
gained  by  experience. 

Bert  Kay  owns  and 
successfully  operates 
a  4000  hen  ranch  at 
Petaluma.  Any  suc- 
cessful man  is  worth 
reading-  and  listening 
to.  He  talks  to  you 
each  month  in  a  free, 
conversational  style 
not  only  of  the  prob- 
lems that  he  has  met, 
but  those  you  are 
meeting  every  day. 

While  reading  his  en- 
gaging articles  you  can't 
help  but  recognize  those 
qualities  that  have  made 
him  an  able,  practical 
poultryman. 

Whether  you  keep 
chickens  in  your  back  yard 
or  raise  poultry  commer- 
cially, you  can  use  Bert 
Kay's  practical  poultry 
pointers. 
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How  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 

Are  Paying  Dividends  to  Actual  Users 


One  Irrigator  Increases 
Production  250 % 

"Last  year  I  drilled  a  well  and  installed  a  Layne 
&  Bowler  Pump  and  gave  my  orchard  three  good 
irrigations.  The  result  has  been  that  my  crop 
is  fully  2  times  as  large  as  the  previous  year's 
crop  and  all  perfect  fruit.  The  pump  furnishes 
more  water  than  I  need  and  I  am  making  quite 
an  extra  profit  selling  water  to  neighbors" — 
writes  A.  A.  SCHOENHEIT  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

No  More  Excessive  Upkeep 
Ditch  Charges 

"We  prefer  pumping  with  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 
than  using  ditch  systems,  as  the  cost  is  low.  We 
can  apply  the  water  when  needed;  also  the  water 
is  clean,  no  danger  of  infestation  from  Johnson 
grass  or  weeds" — writes  W.  C.  MOSS,  Supt.  of 
the  Bullard  &  Miles  Ranch.  Madera,  Calif. 


Replaces  Dangerous 
Pit  Pumps 

"Previous  to  1916  we  were  using  pit  pumps,  but 
that  year  we  installed  a  12-inch  Layne  &  Bowler. 
Its  operation  being  so  satisfactory,  we  discarded 
two  other  pit  pumps,  installing  two  more  L.  & 
B.V— writes  W.  TODD  DOFFLEMAYER  of  Ex- 
eter, Calif. 

Pump  Pays  for  Itself  by 
Increasing  Production 

"Previous  to  1917  we  were  dependent  upon  ditch 
water,  which  usually  gave  out  in  July.  In  July, 
1917,  we  installed  a  12-inch  Layne  &  Bowler  Pump 
and  in  1918  another  L.  &  B.  These  two  enable 
us  to  irrigate  6  times  after  the  ditch  water  gives 
out.  The  increased  crop  production  paid  for  the 
first  pump  the  year  it  was  installed  and  both 
pumps  have  paid  for  themselves  several  times 
over,"  declares  MITCHELL  CLARK  of  Reedley. 
Calif. 


The  above  cited  experiences  of  four  successful  ranchers 
reveal  the  high  esteem  in  which  Layne  &  Bowler  Pumps 
are  held.  In  a  few  weeks  the  dry  season  will  be  at  its  peak. 
Order  your  pump  now — and  be  prepared. 

Get  in  touch  with 

"The  World's  Largest  Water  Developers99 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 


900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles 
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Write  for  circular  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  our  nearest  agent. 
33  Stevenson  St.. 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


^oderRjiTigation^ethods 

Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation 
systems  for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manu- 
facturers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity  equipped 
to  manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair 
price. 

Martin  Iron  Works 


On  every  bag  of  Sperry  Feed  is  a  tell-tale  tag.  This 
tag  tells  you  plain-as-day  what's  inside.  Yet  the 
most  important  "ingredient"  in  this  sack  of  feed 
— the  thing  that  makes  all  the  other  ingredients  count — 
is  not  to  be  found  on  this  tag.  For  this  all-important  in- 
gredient is  CONFIDENCE. 

—confidence  in  our  practical,  hard-pan  knowledge  of 

poultry  problems. 
— confidence  in  the  Sperry  formula  and  the  seasoned 

experience  back  of  it. 
—confidence  in  our  daily  laboratory  tests  that  make 

each  batch  of  feed  measure  up  in  net  feeding  value. 
— confidence  in  our  ability  to  produce,  at  the  lowest 
manufacturing  cost,  a  prime  quality  feed  that  does 
what  it's  made  to  do. 

You  can  never  go  wrong  on  Surelay  because  we  make 
it  our  business  to  see  that  everything  goes  right  in  the 
blending.  We  take  guess-work  out  of  your  feeding  by 
keeping  it  out  of  the  feed. 

Surelay  is  always  the  same — always  uniform.  That's 
why  you  should  always  specify  Surelay  in  the  yellow- 
striped  bag  when  ordering  from  your  dealer.  Then  you'  11 
never  be  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  feed  will  turn  out;  for 
"what's  on  the  tag  is  in  the  bag" — always! 

The  new  edition  of  our  guide-book  to  poultry  profits 
— "Makes  Hens  Happy" — tells  why  Sperry  Feeds  mean 
more  eggs  and  more  dollars  to  every  poultryman.  Send 
for  it  today — mail  the  coupon  now  1 

S  U  RE  LA" 


A  Sperry  Product 


■ 
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A  REMARKABLE  ARTICLE  BY  LUTHER  BURBANK-PAGE  5 


1/ CHEVROLET 


For  Economical  Transportation 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced 
FULLY  EQUIPPED  Automobile 

'525 

/.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

New  Superior  Model  Breaking  All  Sales  Records  of 
Standard  Fully  Equipped  Cars 


This  leadership  has  come  only  from  sheer  superiority  in  value 
per  dollar  of  price.  Price,  operation  and  maintenance  consid- 
ered, your  dollar  buys  the  most  transportation  in  a  Chevrolet 

Equipment  and  accessories  considered,  Chevrolet  is  the 
lowest  priced  car  made. 

You  buy  it  all  at  one  time,  because  Chevrolet  is  ALL 
THERE  as  sold  —  nothing  more  to  buy  but  the  license,  gas- 
oline and  oil. 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolets 

Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction-  The  new  Superior 
Chevrolet  has  the  strong,  quiet  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
that  "stands  the  gaff''  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission  —  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System — foot  service  brake,  hand  emer- 
gency brake. 

Standard  Electrical  System  —  Starter,  storage  battery,  Remy 
ignition,  electric  lights  front  and  rear,  on  battery  circuit. 


Standard  Water  System  —  pump  circulation,  large,  honey- 
comb radiator  and  fan.  This  means  a  cool,  efficient  engine, 
saving  gasoline  and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Doors— two  on  roadster  and  coupe,  and  light  deliv- 
ery, four  on  touring  and  sedan. 

Standard  Instrument  Board — containing  speedometer, 
ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge,  lighting  and  starting  switch,  and 
choke  pull. 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  exhaust  heater  — one 
reason  why  you  get  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with 
a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve- In- Head  Motor— the  same  type  as  used  in 
successful  cars  selling  at  much  higher  prices. 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  rear.  No  trouble  to  change 
tires  on  a  Chevrolet. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be  noticed  on  inspection, 
comparison  and  demonstration. 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  think  of  buying,  see  the  New 
Superior  Model  Chevrolet 

Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  Considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 
ritories not  Adequately  Covered 


Dealer  inquiries  should  be  addressed:  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  California,  Oakland,  California 
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OI  K  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is 
due  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  honor  him  as  the  basic  produ- 
cer. His  problems  are  our  problems;  his 
triumphs,  our  triumphs:  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies: 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  information, 
to  assist,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  Is 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
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VOIR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and   FARM   is  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.    Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to  questions  upon 
any   agricultural    subject.     Through  Its 
large  staff  of  specialists,   and   Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
'  matlon,  this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.    Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  In- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 
Subscription  price  (1  a  year.  NO.  7 
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COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
"To  Success  by  the  Milk  Lamb 
Route."  That's  the  title  of  one  of  Al- 
bert J.  Mason's  most  interesting  and 
informative  articles,  scheduled  for 
publication  next  month.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  French -American  who  set- 
tled in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  starting  without  capital, 
quickly  achieved  independence  through 
the  production  of  early  market  lambs. 


FnfiHnj  Pira|irff)l!a§ 

Some  men  who  think  they're  "hard- 
boiled"  are  merely  scrambled. 

Is  it  any  worse  to  live, from  hand  to 
mouth  than 'from  can  to  mouth? 

Monday  morning  is  about  as  welcome 
to  Father  as  Saturday  night  to  little 
Johnnie. 

The  pig  crop  is  short  this  year — but 
there  is  the  usual  abundance  of  road 
hogs. 

A  good  neighbor  Is  one  who  Is  always 
willing  to  le.nd,  but  never  needs  to  bor- 
row. 

$ucce$$  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 


Editor. 


AMONG  OURSELVES 

Ten  women  readers  won  cash  prizes 
in  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  "Pin 
Money"  contest,  just  closed.  See  page 
20  for  names  and  addresses  of  these 
fortunate  subscribers. 

That  O.  H.  Barnhill  story  is  in  type, 
and  it's  even  better  than  we  antici- 
pated. A  true  account  of  the  career 
and  methods  of  a  former  Kansas  cattle- 
man who  now  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful vegetable  growers  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Featured  in  the  August 
number. 

Do  you  like  magazines?  Do  you  pre- 
fer fiction,  essay,  history,  household 
hints,  patterns,  poetry,  drama,  chil- 
dren's,stories?  Whatever  your  prefer- 
ence, ORCHARD  and  FARM  can  sup.- 
ply  you  at  a  saving.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  practically  all  the 
leading  publishers  of  America  to  com- 
bine ORCHARD  and  FARM  in  "clubs" 
with  other  magazines.  Send  for  latest 
circular.  Tell  us  what  magazines  you 
read.  Get  in  touch  with  us  before  you 
subscribe  for  ANY  other  magazines. 
Save  on  your  renewal  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  Stop  paying  news  stand 
prices.  Subscribe  through  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  and  spend  the  difference 
for  something  else  you  want. 
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The  White  Mule  Must  Have  Had  an  Awful  Kick! 

The  village  cut-ups  were  wending  their  way  uncertainly  homeward. 
"I  say,  Bill,"  warned  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  front  seat,  "I  wantsha  be 
ver'  careful  how  y'  handle  that  steerin'  wheel.  Y'  might  drive  us  Inf  th'  djtch!" 

"Me?"  ejaculated  the  other,  in  surprise.  "Why,  I  (hie) 
thought  YOU  was  drivln'." 

Assuming  that  a  special  providence  watches  over  in- 
ebriates, no  doubt  these  Volstead  defyers  escaped  a  crash. 

But  there  is  no  guardian  angel  to  guide  the  sober  man 
who  refuses  to  help  himself.  He  who  is  blind  to  the  edu- 
cational and  business  value  of  advertising  closes  his  eyes 
to  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  modern  civilisation. 

There  is  much  to  he  learned  from  the  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  Glance  over  the  inter- 
esting, questionnaire  published  below  for  the  convenience 
of  our  subscribers.  "You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until 
you've  read  the  ads." 
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COVER  CROP  CONTEST 
WIN  $20! 

It  has  been  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  "Cover  Crop  Con- 
test" until  July  20.  More  than 
$35  in  cash  prizes  offered  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  subscrib- 
ers, the  awards  being  divided 
as  follows: 

For  the  test  letter  on 

cover  crops   $20 

Second  prize   .  .  10 

Third  prize    5 

For  each  additional  let- 
«ter  cow  side  red 
■worthy  of  publica- 
tion   2 

No  letter  may  exceed  1000 
words  in  length.  A  committee 
of  competent  judges  will  de- 
cide upon  the  winners  and 
should  there  be  ties  (this  rule 
applying  to  all  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  contests),  each 
tying  contestant  will  receive 
the  full  amount  of  the  prize 
involved. 

What  have  cover  crops  done 
for  you?  What  "Don'ts"  have 
you  learned  in  using  cover 
crops?  What  have  you  dis- 
covered about  varieties,  seed, 
planting,  irrigation,  plowing? 
If  you  consider  the  use  of 
cover  crops  essential,  tell  why. 

A  chance  to  earn  a  prize, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  help 
fellow  subscribers.  Write 
your  letter  NOW,  before  you 
forget.  Address  The  Editor, 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Contest  continued  until  July 
20.  Your  letter  must  bear 
postmark  on  or  before  that 
'  date.  Results  announced  In 
August  number. 


THE  "GREEN"  HAND 

The  Boss  (Upon  John's  return  from 
town  with  a  shipment  of  bee  supplies): 
"Well,  have  you  the  hivesf" 

His  Nibs — "No,  sir.  I  got  some  chaff 
down  my  neck.  That's  why  I  scratch 
this  wayl" 

Chaff  la  annoying  no  matter  where  It's 
found — In  a  magazine,  for  instance.  The 
publishers  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  It's  "all  grain"  and 
no  chaff,  free  from  "smut."  and  delivered 
clean.  If  ORCHARD  and  FARM  grades  "A- 
No.  1"  In  youi*estlmatlon,  why  not  plant  the 
seed  of  satisfaction  among  your  friends  by 
telling  'em  what  you  think  of  It?  Or — Just 
send  a  list  of  names  to  whom  you  would  like 
to  have  sample  copies  mailed.  We'll  do  the 
rest. 
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How  I  Produced  Pithless  Prae< 


I -U.MS,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots  and  similar  fruits 
all  have  hard,  stony  sub- 
stances around  the  kernel; 
and  many  people  have  taken 
this  as  a  matter  of  course, 
not  thinking  to  Inquire  why 
the  meat  is  thus  protected 
with  this  hard,  stony  covering. 
\  There  are  two  objects,  and  probably 
Snore,  in  this  provision  of  nature.  If 
be  kernel  were  unprotected  by  this 
fcoat  of  mall,"  birds,  animals  and  even 
■sects,  all  of  which  are  fond  of  fruit, 
would  destroy  the  seed,  which  Is  very 
iutrltlous  and  inviting  to  them,  often 
■ven  more  bo  than  the  fruit  Itself. 

NATURE'S  PROTECTION 


I  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  such  plants 
■would  be  in  existence  today  had  It  not 
Been  for  this  protecting  shield.  And 
Hbe  stony  covering  is  not  only  to  pro- 
■tect  the  seeds  from  birds,  animals,  and 
■nsects,  but  also  to  shield  them  from 
nun,  wind,  rain,  and  frost  until  the 
[season  arrives  when  they  should  ger- 
minate and  produce  their  kind  in  new 
trees  or  plants. 

►  The  stones  of  fruits,  however,  are 
bf  no  use  for  man's  purposes,  and  It 
Hrould  be  far  better  if  they  were  never 
^produced,  since  a  solid  fruit  without  a 
Ktone  would  always  be  much  more 
Bacceptable. 

f  But  this  feature  of  inconvenience  is 
■lot  the  most  detrimental:  a  tree  which 
W  produces,  say  five  hundred  pounds  of 
Bruit,  usually  produces  about  one  hun- 
Ldred  pounds  of  this  stony  material, 
Jwhlch  costs  probably  four  times  as 
touch  to  grow  as  all  the  flesh  of  the 
Bruit  together.  Therefore  a  tree  bear- 
Wing  stoneless  fruit  would  without  ques- 
•  Hon  produce — other  things  being  equal 
■—-at  least  twice  as  much  fruit  as  one 
hearing  atones. 

BIOW  EXPERIMENT  WAS  STARTED 

[  About  thirty  years  ago  I  learned  of 
■the  existence  of  a  bullace,  or  half-wild 
fplum,   which   had  been  grown  as  a 

curiosity  in  France,  because  it  had  only 

a  part  of  a  stone  around  the  meat.  In 
11890  or  1891  I  sent  to  the  Transon 
IPreres  Nurseries  in  France  for  some 
[the  grafts  of  this  "Sans  Noyeau,"  as 
lit  was  called  in  France,  which  arrived 
tin  due  season  and  were  immediately 
I  grafted  into  some  French  prune  trees* 

;  During  the  second  or  the  third  year 
fthey  began  to  bloom  and  produce  fruit, 
!  which  was  about  the  size  6f  a  small 
[cranberry,  very  acid,  flavorless,  un- 
Fpalatable  and  scanty  In  yield.  The 
[tree,  or  more  properly  bush,  was  a 
[  slow-growing,  straggling  one,  but  It  had 
'the  one  desirable  quality  for  which  I 
►was  seeking;  that  of.  possessing  only 
rpart  of  a  Btone — only  a  wide  rim 
around  the  meat. 

I  SELECTION  AND  PROPAGATION 

►  This  was  crossed  with  the  French 
[prune,  and  with  numerous  other  plums 
[and  prunes;  but  among  the  first  lot 
i  of  seedlings  I  obtained  some  plums 
I  even  larger  than  the  French  prune,  In 

which  there  was  much  less  stone  than 
I  In  the  wild  Sayxs  Noyeau,  and  many  of 

>  them  were  'superior  In  quality. 

All  these  seeds  were  carefully  saved 
I  and  planted,  and  from  them  still  bet- 
1  ter  ones  were  obtained — much  larger 
'  In  Blze,  having  greater  variety  of  col- 
<  ors,  forms  and  qualities. 

Among  these  was  one  in  which  the 
stone  was  wholly  eliminated,  and  the 
fruit  was  of  fair    size    and  quality. 
<From  this  lot  of  seedUngs,  other  gen- 
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Great  Plant  Breeder  Writes  Exclusively 
For  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

\TO  OTHER  farm  journal  has  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  origi- 
+  »     nal  literary  work  of  Luther  Burbank.    This  wonderful  man,  at 
the  age  of  73,  is  achieving  some  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs 
of  his  career. 

In  this  article  he  tells  how,  after  30  years'  patient  labor  and 
study,  he  has  produced  prunes  and  plums  which  are  both  pitless  and 
seedless.  The  solid  breakfast  prune,  without  the  annoying  stone,  soon 
may  be  a  universal  reality,  Mr.  Burbank  says.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
he  asserts,  when  all  commercial  varieties  may  be  grown  without 
stones. 

To  this  master  artist,  plants  are  truly  alive  as  children,  and  they 
are  equally  as  plastic  in  his  hands.  No  man  has  advanced  further  in 
his  chosen  profession;  no  man  ever  loved  his  profession  more.- 
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By  Luther  Burbank 

WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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eratlons  have  been  produced,  among 
which  are  some  as  sweet  as  the  French 
prune,  and  wholly  without  stones.  I 
now  have  probably  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  stoneless  plums, 
one-half  of  which  have  borne  fruit, 
while  the  others  are  expected  to  bear 
this  year  or  next. 

A  NEW  PROBLEM 

As  slated  at  ;:-.e  outset  of  this  ar- 


ticle, the  stone  was  for  the  protection 
of  the  seed,  and  I  found  It  difficult 
to  save  the  naked  seed  until  planting 
time.  Various  insects,  especially  milli- 
peds  and  eel  worms,  would  get  among 
them  and  destroy  them  In  a  short 
time.-  Fungous  diseases  also  attacked 
them,  and  for  several  years  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  seed  that  had 
been  saved  for  planting  was  lost. 

At  last  a  plan  for  keeping  them  was 
developed:   so  that  now  there  is  no 


more  trouble  in  raising  stoneless  plums 
and  prunes  than  those  with  stones. 

Plum  seeds  of  any  kind  will  never 
germinate  if  once  they  become  thor- 
oughly dry;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  all  plum  seeds  be  kept  moist  until 
they  germinate.  The  stoneless  plums 
are  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 

HOW  SEED  IS  TREATED 

My  new  method  of  treatment  is  as 
follows:  When  the  stoneless  plum 
seeds  are  removed  from  the  fruit  they 
are  Immediately  washed  in  clear,  fresh 
water,  then  for  a  few  minutes  im- 
mersed in  a  weak  mixture  of  blue- 
stone  and  lime,  after  which  they  are 
rinsed  in  fresh  water  and  placed  in 
damp  sawdust,  which  has  been  steril- 
ized by  boiling,  care  being  taken  that 
this  is  just  barely  moist,  not  wet. 

The  box  In  which  the  seeds  are  pre- 
served is  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
some  building  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
and  examined  occasionally  to  see  that 
the  seeds  do  not  become  too  dry  until 
the  proper  time  for  them  to  begin  to 
germinate;  then  they  should  be  planted 
out  of  doors  like  any  other  plum  seeds. 
If  treated  in  this  way  nearly  all  the 
seeds  will  germinate  readily,  and  each 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  fine 
young  tree  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

These  unprotected  seeds,  like  the 
cactus  from  which  the  spines  have 
been  removed,  the  berries  from  which 
the  thorns  have  been  eliminated,  and 
all  other  plants  which  have  been 
greatly  improved  from  their  wild  state 
for  the  use  of  man,  because  of  the 
removal  of  their  natural  armor  of  de- 
fense, must  receive  man's  protection 
in  order  that  they  may  accomplish  for 
liim  the  most  efficient  service. 

WILL  ALL  PRUNES  BE 
STONELESS? 

The  time  is  no  doubt  almost  at  hand 
when  all  our  plums  and  prunes  will  be 
«rown  without  stones,  since  this  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  removing  them 
trom  so  many  thousand  varieties  can 
lie  followed  up  and  the  stone  removed 
from  all  varieties,  thus  giving  the  tree 
an  opportunity  for  new  vigor,  whereby 
it  can  produce  fruit  more  abundantly 
and  of  better  quality. 

Even  though  the  fruit  should  not 
be  of  better  quality  (although  it  cer- 
tainly will  be)  the  very  fact  that  elim- 
ination of  the  stone  allows  the  tree 
to  produce  at  least  twfee  as  much 
fruit  each  season  is  sufficient  Induce- 
ment to  make  all  our  plums  and  prunes 
stoneless. 

SEEDS  ALSO  ELIMINATED 

In  some  cases  the  stoneless  prunes 
also  have  been  made  seedless,  the  ker- 
nel itself  being  wholly  eliminated.  Fre- 
quently I  have  been  asked  how  trees 
are  reproduced  when  they  develop  no 
seeds.  That  is  very  easy,  when  one 
knows  how.  Take  the  pollen  from  the 
seedless  prune  and  apply  it  to  the 
blossom  of  the  stoneless  prune,  and 
you  obtain  seeds  again,  so  that  the 
stoneless  or  even  the  seedless  varieties 
cannot  run  out,  even  if  the  seeds  are 
not  produced  In  the  fruits  as  usual. 

Many  horticulturists  and  scientists 
who  have  visited  my  place  have  been 
unable  to  believe  that  a  plum  could 
exist  without  a  stone.  But  like  many 
things  that  have  been  performed  that 
formerly  were  thought  to  be  Impossi- 
ble, this  one  is  established,  and  the 
facts  are  embodied  in  many  thousands 
of  stoneless  varieties. 
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Tine  Orchard  in  Midsummer' 


HE  midsummer  days  usually 
find  the  fruit  grlTwer  In  a 
state  either  of  exultancy  or 
of    disappointment — e  iul- 
tancy,  if  nature   has  been 
kind    enough    to  withhold 
frost  and  other  disaster  so 
that  her  part  has  been  ac- 
complished well,  and  if  man 
has  co-operated  with  nature  in  spray- 
ing, cultivation  and  general  attention, 
there  Is  still  more  reason  for  content- 
ment. 

But  what  if  the  grower  has  not  done 
his  part?  The  an- 
swer is  clear  to  any 
one  who  has  had 
experience  in  fruit 
culture.  Nature 
frequently  tries  to 
do  her  share,  only 
to  be  hampered 
later  by  mistakes, 
I  carelessness,  1  d  1  e- 

|^«*''    Mk    ness    and  inatten- 
on 

her  helper,  man 

'fea^^B       Nature  cannot 

*^^^^H    produce  a  crop  of 

first    class  fruit 

r~  _  _  , .  alone.  She  is  con- 
G*or,e  P.  Weldon     cerned     abQUt  tne 

insect  that  comes  to  the  blossom  to 
sip  the  nectar,  or  the  larva  which  gains 
its  living  by  eating  the  fruit;  she  is 
concerned  also  about  the  plants  which 
we  call  bacteria  and  fungi  and.  if  left 
to  herself,  will  allow  these  things  to 
demand  their  part  of  the  crop  through 
disease,  the  grower  losing  proportion- 
ately. 

Fruit  growing  demands  a  constant 
and  intelligent  fight  against  natural 
enemies,  and  only  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  ability  and  nerve  to  carry- 
on  this  fight  can  expect  ever  to  make 
a  financial  success  of  the  business. 

Many  of  the  natural  enemies  of  fruit 
trees  are  subject  to  man's  control; 
some  are  not.  A  few  of  the  pests 
which  are  commonly  met  with  during 
the  summer  time  and  which  are  con- 
trollable by  proper  methods,  are  treated 
In  this  article. 

Summer  Pest  Control 

NEARLY  every  kind  of  plant  Is  at- 
tacked by  some  species  of  plant 
louse  or  aphis.  Sometimes  the  species 
has  a  special  liking  for  a  particular 
fruit  and  will  attack  nothing  else; 
at  other  times  there  may  be  several 
fruits  listed  among  its  foods. 

The  apple  grower  is  very  familiar 
with  one  species,  the  woolly  aphis, 
which  confines  its  attack  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  apple  tree.  The  snow- 
white  colonies  of  this  louse  are  well 
known  to  every  grower,  and  often  are 
abundant  enough  to  cause  alarm. 

CONTROL  OF  APHIS 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  whether  a  spray  Is  needed 
to  control.  Aphis  are  preyed  upon  by 
many  natural  enemies,  among  which 
are  the  ladybird  beetles,  the  lace-wing 
files  and  the  syrphus  flies.  When  some 
one  or  more  of  these  enemies  are  pres- 
ent in  large  enough  number  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  Infestation  of  the  pest, 
the  grower  probably  would  lose  by 
spraying. 

SPRAYING  VS.  NATURAL  METHODS 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  aphis 
enemies  are  scarce,  spraying  may  be 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  fruit  grow- 
er should  become  familiar  with  the 
natural  enemies  of  this  as  well  as  other 
plant  lice,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  make  an  Intelligent  decision 
regarding  the  necessity  for  spraying. 

Many  times  when  aphis  become 
abundant,  the  enemies  increase  to  a 
point  where  they  soon  gain  control, 
and  a  spray  under  such  conditions 
would  not  be  advisable,  as  it  would 
kill  many  of  the  natural  enemies,  thus 
allowing  the  increase  of  the  pest,  and 
it  might  possibly  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Yet  frequently  in  cases  of  this 
infestation  the    natural    enemies  are 
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scarce,  and  spraying  Is  the  only  means 
of  protecting  the  trees. 

THE  BEST  SPRAY 

The  best  spray  for  aphids  of  all 
kinds  Is  nicotine  sulphate.  A  common 
form  on  the  market  is  known  as 
"Black  Leaf  40."  This  always  should 
be  used  with  soap  or  a  soap  oil  emul- 
sion. 

If  in  a  200  gallon  spray  tank,  nico- 
tine sulphate  is  used  at  the  strength 
of  1  part  of  the  nicotine  solution  to  1000 
parts  of  water,  and  5  or  6  pounds  of 
whale  oil  soap  are  added,  we  have  a 
spray  that  for  all  plant  lice  is  thor- 
oughly effective. 

RED  SPIDER  CONTROL 

There  are  several  species  of  tiny 
mites  which  bear  the  common  name, 
red  spider,  that  may  Increase  to  an 
alarming  extent  during  the  summer 
months.  The  presence  of  these  pests 
may  be  recognized  by  the  light  yellow 
"sickly"  color  of  the  foliage.  Some  spe- 
cies spin  a  fine  web  over  the  surface 
of  the  leaf.  This  web  catches  dust, 
and  red  spider  Infested  trees  may  be 
brown  with  dust  from  the  road. 

Control  of  red  spider  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  sulfur  applied  in  spray 
or  dust  form.  There  are  certain  wet- 
able  sulfurs,  such  as  "atomic  sulfur," 
that  mix  readily  with  water  and  that 
are  convenient  to  use.  Flowers  of  sul- 
fur may  be  dusted  upon  the  trees  with 
good  results.  Many  growers  prefer  the 
liquid  sprays,   believing   that  greater 
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as  late  as  August  with  some  of  the 
later  varieties.  Apples  suffer  more 
from  the  attack  of  codling  moths 
than  pears.  The  .former  may  require 
five  sprays  for  complete  control;  the 
latter  seldom  requires  more  than  three. 

CATERPILLARS 

Under  the  name,  "caterpillar,"  ara 
grouped  the  various  species  of  moth  or 
butterfly  larvae  or  worms,  as  they  are 
commonly  called.  The  red -humped  ap- 
ple worm,  the  fall  web  -worm,  the  tus- 
sock moth  and  others  may  give  trouble. 
All  these  leaf-feeding  insects  may  be 
treated  with  lead  arsenate. 

The  few  general  recommendations  of 
this  article  are  designed  to  put  the 
grower  on  his  guard.  If  any  of  the 
pests  mentioned,  or  others,  occur  In  the 
trees,  their  presence  should  be  de- 
tected at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  control  measures  applied  before 
serious  injury  has  been  done. 

Apricot  Gummosis 

^jPHE  list  of  diseases  and  pests  that 
•a  the  fruit  grower  must  combat  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  his  busi- 
ness Is  steadily  lengthening,  and  not 
a  few  growers  become  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  ceaseless 
warfare. 

One  of  the  late  additions  to  this  list 
is  bacterial  gummosis,  a  disease  which 


noted  in  San  Bernardino  County 
not  a  little  damage  has  resulted 
The  presence  of  this  trouble  mi 
detected  by  failure  of  the  blossom 
to  open,  wilting  and  dying  of  the 
growth,  and  the  presence  of  gum 
amber  color  oozing  from  the  lnf 
parts  of  the  tree  In  the  early  gj 
Girdling  of  branches  and  their  s 
quent  death  may  take  place.  D 
the  dormant  season  there  are  ch 
terlstic  smooth,  light  colored  are 
bark,  which  indicate  the  organ  le 
present  at  this  time,  and  is  si 
waiting  for  growth  to  begin,  wh 
will  become  active. 

VIGILANCE  NECESSARY 
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Apricot  growers  should  be  on  t 
lookout  for  this  infection.  If  only  | 
small  number  of  diseased  areai 
their  removal  by  cutting  away  witfl 
Pining  tools  may  check  the  spreJ 
L  d,,sease-  Removal  of  wintering 
cankers  Is  very  important,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  disease  now  will  ena" 
one  to  control  more  effectively  by 

Disinfection  of  pruning  tools  and 
wounds  Is  essential.  For  tools,  corro- 
sive sublimate  (LUhlorlde  of  mercurj 
1   to  1000  solution,  and  for 


cyanide  of 
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for  both  tools  and  woui 
In  severe  cases  of  gi 
cutting  away  of  the  lnf 
not  be  practical,  but 
ease  is  localized,  muct 
accomplished. 

Fortunately,  apricot 
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Effect  of  Bacterial  Gummosis 

The  apricot  tree,  shown  at  the  right,  shows 
effect  of  gummosis  infection.  Note  the  dried- 
up  buds  near  tips  of  twigs. 

Below  is  shown  a  "close-up"  view  of  dead 
and  dying  branches  of  an  apricot  tree  infected 
with  bacterial  gummosis. 


How  Much  Fruit  Should  a 
Young  Tree  Bear? 


thoroughness  and  therefore  greater 
efficiency  usually  results  from  their 
applicaUon.  Any  form  of  sulfur  may- 
be applied  for  red  spider;  cost  and  con- 
venience, therefore,  are  factors  that  will 
determine  the  method  chosen. 

CODLING  MOTH 

Apple  and  pear  growers  will  find  It 
necessary  to  spray  for  the  codling  moth 
during  the  summer  months.  The  num- 
ber of  applications  will  depend  upon 
the  seriousness  of  the  infestation.  In 
most  cases  at  least  two  sprayings  with 
lead  arsenate  must  follow  the  calyx 
application.  There  are  two  broods  of 
this  pest,  and  If  spraying  for  the  first 
brood  has  been  neglected  or  If  for  any 
reason  the  pest  Is  abundant,  spraying 
may  be  necessary  during  July  and  even 


(as  the  name  indicates)  is  caused  by 
a  tiny  organism.  This  belongs  to  the 
genus  Pseudomonas  of  that  simple 
group  of  plant  organisms  which  are 
called  bacteria. 

Its  full  name  Is  Pseudomonas  ccrasi. 
the  last  part  of  the  name  being  the 
same  as  the  specific  name  of  the  cherry. 
This  agreement  In  names  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  disease  was  first 
studied  in  connection  with  the  cherry, 
which  it  attacks,  as  well  as  the  apricot, 
plum,  prune  and  occasionally  the 
peach. 

SIMILAR  TO  BLIGHT 

Bacterial  gummosis  of  stone  fruits 
Is  not  unlike  blight  of  the  pear  and 
other  pome  fruits.  This  season  very 
severe  cases  of  the  disease  have  been 


GROWERS  of  fruits  sometimes  are 
alarmed  because  vent  young  trees 
may  set  .rather  heavy  crops  of  fruit. 
Since  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  fruit V 
trees  to  bear,  they  will  not  be  injured! 
by  early  production  unless  allowed  torn 
overload. 

As  long  as  a  tree  makes  a  normal 
growth,  fruit  production  will  not  hurt! 
It.  Peach  and  plum  trees  may  produce 
considerable  fruit  at  two  or  three  years  I 
of  age;  even  when  only  one  year  old  J 
they  sometimes  begin  bearing. 

which  Is  now  being  so"  generally  prac- 
ticed.  theYe  is  a  tendency  for  trees  to 
bear  more  heavily  and  earlier  than  un-I 
der  the  old  system  of  heavy  cutting! 
back.   It  has  been  noticed  that  despite  1 
rather  heavy  fruit  production  at  ana 
early  age,  such  trees  will  make  a  fine  1 
growth  and  apparently  there  Is  no  in- 1 
terference  with  their  general  condition.  I 
While  heavy  thinning  may  be  de-1 
sirable  In  the  case  of  young  fruit  trees,  1 
they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  some  fruit  I 
and  the  practice  of  those  who  puO  ill 
off  seems  to  be  unwarranted   i»  the 
face  of  extended  observations. 
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"Combine"  Hay  Harvester 


CALIFORNIA  invention  that 
many  believe  is  destined  to  as- 
sume national  importance  Is  now 
display  In  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  self- 
Blled,  combined  hay  harvester  and 
This  unique  device  picks  up  the 
rom  swath  or  wind-row  and  de- 
it,  baled  and  tied  in  the  usual 
Inner.  Patents  have  been  applied 
*on  several  of  the  important  features. 
Bhe  front  end  of  the  machine  re- 
Wnbles  a  motor  truck,  a  powerful  en- 
ine   under   the   h<>od   serving  both  to 


propel  the  machine  and  to  operate  the 
baler. 

Designed  by  a  practical  farmer,  G. 
G.  Bennett,  who  sought  a  method  of 
reducing  his  hay  hauling  costs,  the 
new  harvester  is  expected  to  revolu- 
tionize the  entire  hay  industry.  It  is 
said  to  replace  six  men  and  to  operate 
at  a  cost  of  96  cents  a  ton  as  against 
$3.35  per  ton  for  the  ordinary  baler 
and  crew.  The  crew  for  the  new  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  driver  and  two  men 
(Continued  on  Tage  22) 


Mbove  is  shown  the  "business  end"  of  the  Bennett  Hay  Harvester.  Arrow  at 
fight  indicates  finger  feed  which  gathers  the  hay  and  delivers  to  the  pre-com- 
pressor.  Arrow  at  left  shows  location  of  pre-compressor.  Insert,  left  to  right: 
E.  H.  Hess,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  E.  M.  Hamilton,  Engineer;  Bert  Hob- 
ton,  Sales  Manager;  C.  G.  Bennett,  President  and  Designer,  officers  of  the 
^Common  Sense  Farm  Machinery  Company,  formed  to  manufacture  this  product 
[»/  California  genius  which  many  believe  is  destined  to  revolutionize  hay  industry. 
^^■pRsrnriiiitMm  tiTitirniuiiiiiriiicirir  i  he  imitiiTriiuiiTuii  i  ir  jutmi  i  n  [iitirTumm  ii  i:n:  i  ii      tit  tiitiiiiinitriii  i  u^i  j  ir[iiiiiiiiitiiH  tiKiiriuiiiiiii  i  itiiiiiiMiuiiiiuiiiiiiTi  r  i :  [miiiiiiuiiiujjinxiiinKTLajrriTiiijn 

An  imteresiting  New  Tractor  Development 


NEW    industry    for  California, 
based  upon  the  invention  of  a 
_  Lob  Angeles  designer,  appears  to 
un  well  on  the  road  to  success.  George 
J.  Zlegler,  a  Los  Angeles  engineer,  has 
developed  and  patented  an  entirely  new 
I  tractor  feature,  namely,  an  hydraulic 
I  automatic  lift  for  plows. 

With  O.  H   D.  Archer,  Mr.  Ziegler  is 
[  planning  immediate   production   of  a 
r  new  type  of  tractor  embodying  this 
|  unique  feature.   The  tractor  Is  a  three- 
u  he,  i  machine,  but  has  the  third  wheel 
at    the   rear.     Many  advantages  are 
ed  for  it,  among  which  are  such 
balance    and   low    center  of 


gravity  that  overturning  is  impossible. 

The  machine  turns  in  a  five-foot 
radius,  backs  with  the  implement  as 
easily  as  it  goes  forward,  and  because 
of  its  narrow  width  and  compact  con- 
struction promises  to  be  of  particular 
interest  to  vlneyardists. 

No  wheel  runs  in  the  furrow,  and 
even  with  an  Implement  hitched  far  out 
at  the  side  so  as  to  work  close  to 
orchard  rows,  there,  is  practically  no 
side  draft.  The  tractor  comes  equipped 
with  3-gang  plow.  By  means  of  the 
hydraulic  lift  the  operator  raises  the 
plows  out  of  the  hardest  ground  simply 
by  touching  a  lever. 


Ranchers  Now 
Cook  With  Gas! 


oleman  (ooKers 

Coleman  Cookers  bring  the  advantage  of  City  gas  to  the  Country  home. 

They  burn  with  a  clear,  hot,  blue  blaze.  No  smoke,  no  soot,  no  odor, 
no  greasy  wicks. 

They  make  their  gas  from  motor  gasoline  contained  in  an  air  tight 
tank.  i  J  * 

They  are  safe,  simple  and  economical.  They  operate  under  pressure 
and  cannot  be  filled  while  lighted. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  for  homes,  hotels,  restaurants, 
camping,  etc. 

A  complete  system  for  lighting  and  cooking  with  large  outside  tank 
can  be  installed  at  low  cost.  ' 

Ask.  your  Hardware  Dealer  about  them,  or  write  us  for  Circular  No. 
86,  giving  particulars  and  prices. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Company 

Manufacturers  of 
GASOLINE  LAMPS,  LANTERNS,  STOVES,  IRONS,  ETC. 
120  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SERVICE 

We  give  best  possible  results  from  films  sent  us,  both  in  developing  films  and 
in  the  prints.  We  do  not  seek  rush  work,  and  cannot  give  24-hour  service  as 
some  others,  because  this  will  not  permit  of  satisfactory  results.  Tell  us  your 
kodak  troubles,  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  good  pictures.  We  will  ad- 
vise you  how  to  get  better  results.  This  is  a  service  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.  We  believe  we  can  give  you  better  rsults  and  more  help  than  you  can 
get  elsewhere.  Save  your  yellow  film  boxes  for  mailing  your  films.  We  pay 
all  return  postage  on  orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

•   CLARK  and  CLARK 

172  North  Wilson  Avenue  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


and  Goats- 


Tie  Tma©  SG@iry  ©H  n 


ERE  is  a  question  for  our 
women  readers:  If  you 
were  a  Stanford  graduate 
■with  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees, 
would  you  take  up  goat  rais- 
ing as  a  profession? 

Mi3S  Irmagarde  Richards 
left  one  of  the  highest  sal- 
aried teaching  positions  in  the  West 
(professor  of  Archeology,  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Mills  College)  for  just -this 
purpose.  Nor  did  she  lack  a  sympa- 
thetic and  enthusiastic  partner  in  her 
new  enterprise,  for  she  took  with  her 
to  the  fosr-batlied  hills  of  San  Mateo 
County,  one  of  hor  former  students. 


Las  Cabrilas  Kids  Take  Their 
Meals  Cafeteria  Style 

also  a  teacher,  Miss  Morris  Wagner. 

At  that  time,  both  the  young  ladies 
were  worn  with  cares  of  their  profes- 
sion-, tired  of  indoor  work,  and  not  in 
the  best  of  health.    Miss  Wagner,  in 


Two  Young  Women  Who 
Left  the  Beaten  Path 

rHE  herd  of  pure  bred 
milk  goats,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Misses  Rich- 
ards and  Wagner,  of  Mon- 
tara  (San  Mateo  County) 
Cal.,  is  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000.  In  addition,  these 
remarkable  bachelor  girls 
operate  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern goat  dairies  and  breed- 
ing establishments  in  Amer- 
ica. They  started  nine  years 
ago  with  little  but  enthusiasm 
and  a  "big  idea."  Already 
they  have  reached  the  top 
in  their  chosen  profession. 


fact,  had  been  ordered  by  her  physician 
to  live  in  the  open. 

But  now,  if  tanned  faces,  healthy  ap- 
petites, vigorous  energy,  and  strong 
physiques  are  significant,  there  are  not 
two  healthier  young  women  in  Califor- 
nia! 

"They  told  me  I  was  threatened  with 
tuberculosis,"  smiled  Miss  Wagner.  "I 
cheated  the  doctors  with  outdoor  living 
and  goat's  milk.  Yes,  I  drink  the  milk 
regularly  and  will  give  it  equal  credit 
with  other  factors  in  restoring  my 
health." 

Nine  years  ago,  in  1913.  these  two 
venturesome  young  ladies  established 


5emor  Herd  Sire,  "Las  Cabrilas  Don  Piccolo  8822."  This  fine  buck 
by  his  production  of  heavy  milkers  and  show  winners,  has  vindicate 
the  judgment  of  his  owners. 


"Las  Cabrltas  Goat  Milk  Dairy."  a 
pure  bred  Toggenburg  Ranch  at  Mon- 
tara,  San  Mateo  County,  about  25  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco. 

FROM  SMALL  BEGINNING 

They  began  with  7  acres  of  land. 
$350  cash  and  ;i  monthly  income  of  $25 


A  bove  —  Miss  Wagner,  as 
"Herdsman,"  bringing  in  the 
goals  from  the  hills  and  (m 
circle)  holding  "Capella,"  a  7- 
quart  doe.  Below — Miss  Rich- 
ards, with  the  sister  of  a  champion 

doe  which  sold  for  $900. 

iminmiraimiirainiiimirainri  iinmxmmmmmmmm 


from  other  sources,  one  small  tent  and 
a  tiny  shed  with  only  two  walls.  They 
expended  their  entire  capital  for  one 
pure  bred  buck,  two  pure  bred  does 
and  4  "scrub"  docs. 

Quoting  the  senior  partner:  "Since 
this  foundation  stock  was  acquired,  we 
have  never  bought  one  animal  except 
two  new  stud  bucks.  We  have  •  not 
had  one  cent  of  additional  capital  ex-  . 
cept  that  which  we  borrowed  from  time 
to  time  from  our  local  bank  and  re- 
paid as  we  went,  from  our  income." 

NINE  YEARS'  PROGRESS 
Today,  after  nine  years  of  arduous 
but  always  joyous  labor,  the  partners 
own  120  pure  bred  Toggenburg  goats 
and  30  fine  grade  does.  They  have  one 
of  the  best-equipped  milk  goat  estab- 
lishments in  America,  including  a  con- 
crete-floored, white-enameled  milking 
barn  fitted  up  exactly  like  a  certified 
cow  dairy  In  miniature  even  to  the  au- 
tomatic stanchions.  The  goats  are 
milked  from  a  3tool,  like  cow's,  not  upon 
a  platform. 

Near  the  milking  barn  is  an  im- 
:i\i:;iiii'i!iiini:iniiiininiiiuirimraiiifflmmiraiiiiiiiiiii  maculate  dairy  house  with  all  the  fit- 


tings for  handling  Grade  A  milk.  In 
eluding  sterilizing  equipment,  cool 
and  separator. 

The.  goats  have  paid  for  these  thl 
and  much  more.   There  is  now  a  com 
modious    and    comfortable  dwellin- 
house,  a  substantial  buck  bam  an 
seven  acres  of  fenced  buck  pasture  1 
the  hills.     Two  other  well  equipped 
barns  have  a  capacity  of  60  matu 
does  and  there  Is  a  separate  ba 
and  fenced  pasture  for  20  goatling 
For  the  kids  has  been  provided  a  snu 
barn  with  a  capacity  of  50  head,  whlc" 
includes  a  glass-sun-porch  for  the  lit 
tie  fellows. 

GOATS  HAVE  PAID  FOR  ALL 

Not  only  have  the  goats  bought  and! 
paid  for  all  this  equipment,  but  also 
they  have  paid  their  own  way  for  feed] 
and  upkeep,  made  a  comfortable  living 
for  the  two  partners,  and  paid  good1 
wages  for  several  years  to  a  young 
man  who  supports  his  wife  and  three! 
children  with  what  he  earns  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  ranch. 

The  sale  of  milk  has  made  the  en-( 
tire  running  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  milk  is  shipped  in  3-gallon 
cans  to  a  San  Francisco  hospital.  »n 
average  of  60  milk  does  supplying  IS 
gallons  a  day  in  addition  to  feeding  the 
kids.  The  milk  is  "used  principally  for, 
tubercular  patients,  goat's  milk  being' 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful, nutritious  and  easily  digested  foodsi 
known  to  man. 

MILK  SOLD  TO  HOSPITAL 

The  milk  Is  sold  at  6,5c  a  gallon, 
usually  running  over  4  per  cent  butter 


fat,  wit 
of  only  3000 
under  the  s; 
cow's  milk,  e 
is  required,  s 
"We  hope 


iverage  bacterial  cout 
4000  per  c.c.  It  is  sold 
ie  rules  as  grade  "A", 
•ept  that  no  "T.B."  test 
•1  Miss  Richards, 
eventually  to  establish 
San  Francisco  connections  which  will 
enable  us  to  retail  o«r  milk  and  get 
some  of  It  into  the  hands  of  parents 
who  wish  to  feed  it  to  babies.  The 
hospitals,  however,  cannot  use  goat's 
milk  for  babies  at  present  because  there 
is  such  a  limited  supply  that  It  might 
not  be  obtainable  after  the  Infants 
have  been  taken  to  their  homes, 
which  would  necessitate  a  change  of 
food  that  might  be  dangerous.  Many 
doctors,  however,  now  recognize  the 
unequalled  value  of  goat  milk  for  in- 
fant feeding,  especially  In  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition and  disease,  and  we  know 
of  literally  hundreds  of  cases  of  chil- 
dren whose  health  has  been  restored 
or  lives  saved  by  the  timely  use  of  this 
wonderful  milk." 

PROFITS  FROM  BREEDING  STOCK 


The  dairy  enterprise,  howi 
no  means  the  most  Imports 
of  the  business.  Las  Cabrlts 
burgs  are  known  throughou 
world  as  among  the  most 
pure  breds  available.  "Our  goats 
entirely  refuted  the  claim  often 
(Continued  on  Pace  Iff) 


have 
mad. 
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Agricultural  Students  in  Demand 


THAT   the   old-fashioned   "hard-headed"   farmer  who 
could  see  no  value  in  the  Agricultural  College  or  its 
product,  has  passed  on  with  the  hair-cloth  sofa  and 
'  the  moss-sovered  well  bucket,  is  shown  by  a  recent  report 
from  the  California  College  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  E.  C.  Voorhies,  assistant  to  the  dean,  more 
than  1000  students  have  been  sent  out  this  spring  to  work  on 
I  farms  and  ranches,  in  response  to  the  insistent  demand 
from  farmers,  while  several  hundred  more  could  be  placed 
If  they  were  available. 

The  increasing  demand  for  college  students  on  the 
farms  unquestionably  is  due  to  growing  appreciation  of  the 
1  superior  type  of  service  rendered  by  the  trained  college 
student  and  the  high  character  of  this  young  man  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  itinerant  farm  laborer.  These  qualities 
more  than  offset  his  possible  lack  of  practical  experience, 
and  if  he  Is  willing  to  be  "shown,"  the  latter  deficiency  is 
of  small  consequence. 

New  Farming  Institute 

AMERICAN  tractor  and  farm  implement  manufactur- 
ers are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  foresight  and 
broad  outlook  in  organizing  the  "National  Institute 
of  Progressive  Farming,"  a  large  association  under  the  di- 
,  rection  of  Guy  H.  Hall.   Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  dissemin- 
ate educational  and  statistical  facts  concerning  better  farm- 
.  Ing,  co-operating  with  Farm  Bureaus,  the  State  Universi- 
ties and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
'  Indirectly,  of  course,  the  members  will  benefit,  because 
better  farming  means  a  larger  demand  for  machinery  and 
modern  equipment.    These  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
taking  the  "longest  way  around  as  the  shortest  way  home." 
They  are  certain  to  benefit  as  they  confer  benefit  upon 
others.    A  good  example  of  the  "service"  ideal  as  exempli- 
fied in  modern  methods! 


Pay  for  What  You  Get 


IF  YOU  are  suspicious  of  any  dealer  in  any  commodity 
and  feel  that  his  scales  or  measures  are  inaccurate, 
report  should  be  made  to  the  State  Division  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  a  branch  of  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sacramento.  Thousands  of  transactions  are 
corrected  by  this  bureau  every  year,  and  if  discrepancies  are 
found,  the  offending  dealer  or  buyer  is  required  to  make  good 
his  error  and  to  answer  an  official  complaint. 

One  transaction  recently  reported  Involved  the  purchase 
of  89  reels  of  hop  twine.  Contrary  to  the  law,  this  sale  was 
■  effected  on  the  basis  of  "gross"  weight.  Investigation  fol- 
lowing the  complaint  showed  that  the  purchaser  had  been 
charged  an  excess  of  4  pounds  1%  ounces  per  reel.  The 
offending  firm  was  required  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  remit  its  check  for  $118.80,  which  was  returned  to 
the  buyer.  The  law  in  this  case  is  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer.  Don't  hesitate  to  report  any  sus- 
picious transaction. 

Wonderful  Work  of  Dairy  Organizations 

THE  power  of  the  individual  producer's  small  contri- 
bution, multiplied  by  thousands,  is  tremendous.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  great  dairy  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Dairy  Council,  the  World's 
Dairy  Congress  Association  and  the  California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, which  is  affiliated  with  the  larger  associations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  these  bodies 
fluring  the  past  year  was  their  fight  against  butter  sub- 
stitute manufacurers.  A  number  of  these  were  forced  to 
discontinue  advertising  campaigns  which  misrepresented 
their  products,  and  to  omit  intimation  that  these  substi- 
tutes were  the  same  as  butter. 

In  their  educational  work  also,  the  dairy  organizations 
have  shown  wonderful  results,  carrying  their  teachings  into 
the  schools,  and  through  advertising  and  other  publicity, 
greatly  Increasing  the  consumption  of  all  dairy  products. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  of  course,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  work, /but  the  principal  one  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  made  all  profitable  advertising  campaigns  suc- 
cessful; namely,  the  real  worth  of  the  products  advertised. 

Science  has  proved  conclusively  that  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  diet.  To  place 
these  simple  facts  before  the  public  is  to  accomplish 
greater  results  than  could  be  brought  about  by  any  sort 
of  misrepresentation.    The  dairymen  had  only  to  recognize 


and  tell  the  people  about  the  importance  of  his  own  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  results. 

To  the  interest  and  hard  work  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  these  projects,  however,  is  due  a  large  amount  of  credit. 
May  the  good  work  of  the  dairy  organizations  continue! 
Every  dairyman  can  well  afford  his  small  share  of  the  to- 
tal expense. 

Discrepancy  in  Income  Tax  Laws 

THE  attention  of  farmers  throughout  the  country  has 
been  called  to  a  seeming  injustice  in  the  administration 
of  the  income  tax  laws,  which  is  pointed  out  by  State 
officials  of  Kentucky  In  an  official  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State. 

"Whereas,"  reads  the  resolution,  in  part,  "under  the  law 
of  1919  it  seems  that  persons  and  firms  suffering  losses  in 

1919  In  certain  conditions  can  go  back  to  1918  or  1917  and 
be  relieved  of  taxes,  and  \ 

"Whereas,  from  the  revenue  act  of  1921,  it  seems  that  a 
person  or  firm  suffering  a  loss  in  the  year  1921  can  make  a 
deduction  of  such  loss  from  the  following  year  and  even  the 
year  after,  so  as  to  equalize  that  loss,  and 

"Whereas,  owing  to  declines  during  the  calendar  year  of 

1920  in  the  value  of  live  stock,  grain,  garden  and  farm 
products,  the  farmers  of  the  country  lost  money  during  that 
year. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Congress  be  urged  to  grant 
to  those  who  lost  during  1920,  the  same  relief  in  regard  to 
tax  exemption  as  granted  to  those  who  lost  in  1919  and  1921." 

Inasmuch  as  most  farmers  were  affected  by  adversity 
during  the  unfortunate  year  1920,  it  seems  certain  the 
Kentucky  idea  will  spread  throughout  all  the  agricultural 
districts  with  the  result  that  some  action  will  be  taken  to 
amend  or  revise  existing  laws.  Here  is  a  subject  affecting 
directly  our  pocketbooks,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  in- 
vestigation. 


High  Pressure  Production 

^{T  DO  my  best  work  under  pressure." 

I         Hoys-  frequently  we  hear  this  expression!    And  it 
Is  literally  true  in  the  case  of  most  normal  human 

beings. 

Pressure  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  applied.  And  it 
Is  the  application  that  marks  the  difference  between  in- 
dividuals. 

Find  a  man  who  has  sufficient  will  power  to  apply  the 
pressure  to  himself — and  you  will  find,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  a  successful  man. 

Discover  one  who  has  not  only  this  faculty,  but  also 
the  faculty  of  forcing  others  towards  greater  accomplish- 
ment, and  you  will  have  a  leader  of  men. 

The  rest  of  mankind  is  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  succeed  at  their  tasks  when  properly  directed,  and 
those  who  dodge  all  pressure  and  never  succeed.  The  de- 
creet of  success  of  the  former  depends  upon  his  employer 
or  "boss"  as  much  as  upon  himself.  The  latter  is  doomed 
to  failure  unless  he  mends  his  ways. 
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American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

Every  American  Pump  is  guar- 
anteed to  meet  all  conditions 
specified  and  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  sold.  If 
your  water  problem  can  be 
solved  with  any  pump  it  can  be 
solved  with  anAmerican.  Write 
for  catalogs  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  and 
deep-well  turbines  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  8i  SUPPLY  CO. 

«9  Fremont  St.  420  Third,  Dept,  D. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


'ESIERN  CANADA 

„s-Bi£  Wheat  Crops  ft 


Canada  is  the  world's  greatest  producer 
of  wheat — second  only  to  the  United 
States— yet  only  about  12%  of  the  tillable 
area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Oats  have  given  as  high  as  100  bushels  per  acre, 
while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary  yields; 
barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.  Cattle  and 
horses  thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow 
abundantly  and  corn  and  sunflower  culture  are 
highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising.  Dairying 
and  Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns 
for  his  energy.  Clearing  the  cost  of  one's  farm 
with  a  single  year's  crop  has  an  appeal,  and  has 
been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada  farm- 
ers. Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  improvements). 
Perfect  climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good 
neighbors,  churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel- 
lent markets  and  shipping  facilities  make  life 
happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Colombia,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 

3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Blk.,  San  FnufciMH 
■> 

Authorised  Agent,  Dept.  of 
Immigration  and  Colonisation, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


A  Real  Farm  Mixer 


Also  supplied  on 
■kids  without  engine 
Capacity  of  a  Wheelbarrow 
Dumps  Either  Side.    Drum  on  Ball  Bearings 
Weight  650  Lbs. 
"A   Rugged  Rig" 
Also  Gasoline  Engines,  Up  to  10  H.  P. 

Lansing  Company 

338-348  Brannan  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Your  Dealer  Sells  These! 
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An  analysis  of  Zerolene  shows  that  the  difference* 
.  In  its  body  at  the  various  engine  temperatures, from 
cold  to  operating  temperature,  follow  In  close  rela- 
tion the  decrease  in  bearing  clearances." 

—  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers. 


^  flexibility! 

Zerolene  maintains  always 
the  right  lubricating  body- 

When  your  tractor  engine  "warms  up"  to  a  stiff  job 
of  plowing  or  belt  driving,  be  sure  there's  an  oil  in 
the  crankcase  whose  "body"  will  adjust  itself  prop- 
erly to  those  decreasing  bearing  clearances  caused 
by  heat  expansion. 

Zerolene,  being  flexible,  helps  to  keep  bearings  cool, 
and  maintains  always  a  perfect  piston  seal — gets 
more  work  done,  with  greater  ease  and  speed. 

Among  other  advantages  Zerolene  has  these  three: 
Stability^—  the  ability  to  resist  engine  heat. 

OHineSS  —  the  aMity  to  clin2  evenly  to  bearing 
surfaces,  at  the  same  time  offering 
in  itself  a  minimum  of  internal,  factional  resistance 
to  the  engine  power  going  to  the  traction  wheels. 

^PuYltV  —      Zerolene  oils  are  pure.  The  Standard 
✓  ™       Oil  Company  has  always  considered 
the  removal  of  all  detrimental  properties  and  com- 
pounds as  essential  in  making  Zerolene. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  tractor,  truck  or  auto- 
mobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


a*2<5*! 


'*foiat ' 


morepverfispeed- 
less  friction  and  wear  «* 
thru  Correct  Lubrication 


WE  TELL  THE  WORLD 


All  about  milk  goata 
— care,  feeding,  hous- 
ing, names  of  reliable 
breeders,  etc.  A  prac- 
ticable and  reliable 
source  of  valuable  In- 
formation p  u  b  1  i  s  hed 
monthly.  $1.00  per 
year  United  States  and 
Island  possessions; 
$1.25,  foreign.  Sample 
copy,  10c. 

The 

Goat  World 
Publishing  Co., 

145  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Dept.  21-G. 
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By  J.  J.  Hoey 

SECRETARY,  CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 
WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


(Editor's  Note — Thla  la  one  of  a  aerlea  of 
artlelea  on  Co-oprratlon  and  the  Marketing 
of  California  Fruits.  The  ripe  olive  Industry 
«u  dealt  a  Berlous  blow  by  the  unfortunate 
publicity  given  a  few  cases  of  apoilage  three 
years)  ago.  How  the  olive  Interests  united 
to  overcome  the  resultant  prejudice  and 
what  Is  being  done  to  restore  the  merited 
confidence  of  the  consumer  are  topics  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Hoey  in  this  Interesting 
paper. ) 

N  DESCRIBING  the  work  of 
the  California  Olive  Asso- 
ciation It  Is  necessary  first 
to  say  something  of  the  In- 
ception of  this  organization, 
its  purposes  and  Its  methods 
of  operation.  Unlike  the 
usual  fruit  growers'  associa- 
tions of  the  State,  the  Olive  Associa- 
tion is  not  a  co-operative  marketing 
body  and,  as  an  association,  neither 
grows,  packs  nor  sells  olive  products. 

Its  activities  are  limited  to  the  doing 
of  those  things  which  can  best  be  done 
by  an  organization  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  olive  industry,  and 
which  i'-ri^-d.  would  not  be  done  at  all 
If  left  to  individual 
action.  Principal 
among  these  activ- 
ities is  the  adver- 
tising of  ripe  olives 
by  means  of  educa- 
tional campaigns 
conducted  on  a  na- 
tional plan  and  de- 
signed to  inform 
the  consuming  pub- 
lic regarding  the 
real  nature  of  the 
ripe  olive,  and 
through  dissemin- 
ating the  knowledge 
•of  its  attractive-, 
ness  and  food  val- 
ue, Jo  increase  the 
consumption  of  this 
distinctive  California  product. 


.1.  J.  Hoey 


of  the  press  was  met  in  part  by  the 
Association's  first  advertising  cam- 
paign, started  in  June,  1920  and  ap- 
pearing in  several  of  the  largest  maga- 
zines of  national  circulation; 

THE  FIRST  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

While  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  this  first  campaign  was 
painfully  inadequate  for  the  great  task 
of  re-educating  the  American  public 
regarding  the  ripe  olive,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  estimated  that  6,000.000 
families  of  the  country  read  the 
messages  that  the  ojlve  Industry 
conveyed  In  the  four  great  pub- 
lications used  in  the  campaign.  At  the 
same  time  the  Association  mailed  a 
"broadside"  of  facts  about  the  ripe 
olive  to  more  than  80,000  retail  store- 
keepers of  the  nation,  as  a  part  of  the 
first  educational  campaign. 

So  great  had  been  the  recent  clamor 
of  the  newspapers  against  the  oltve. 
resulting  in  the  inflaming  of  the  read- 
ers' minds,  that  this  first  advertising 
effort  of  the  industry  failed  noticeably 
to  restore  the  demand  anywhere  in  the 
East.  Yet  it'  cannot  be  said  that  the 
money  was  lost,  because  even  under 
these  most  adverse  conditions  many 
thousands  of  people  who  previously 
knew  nothing  of  ripe  olives  learned  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  product  through 
the  Association's  educational  cam- 
paign. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC  SOLULTION 

The  ripe  olive  pack  of  the  State 
fell  off  heavily,  of  course,  in  the  face 
of  the  antagonized  Eastern  market, 
and  in  the  season  of  1920-21  great 
quantities  of  olives  were  made  into 
oil.  Meanwhile  the  Association  had 
joined  with  the  canners  of  the  country 
and  with  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment* In  the  exhaustive  bacterio- 
logical investigation  that  had  been  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  nature  and 
control  of  the  bacillus  which  had 
caused  all  the  trouble  in  the  few  pack- 
ages of  spoiled  goods  in  the  East. 
Two  years'  intensive  work  on  the 


ORGANIZED  SEA' EN  YEARS  AGO 

The  California  Olive  Association  was 
organized  in  May,  1915,  in  Los  Angeles. 
Although  many  changes  have  come 
i-bout  since  those  days  in  the  personnel 
of  the  membership,  and  in  its  plan  of 
operation,  these  two  fundamentals  of 

^iiiiniimiiiiiHiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiilM 

At-a-Glance  History  of  the  California  Olive 

First  planted  at  the  Minion  San  Diego  in  1769  by  "Father" 
Junipero  Serra,  who  brought  the  needs  of  the  fruit  from  Mexico. 

Culture  of  the  olive  on  a  commercial  scale  begun  in  the  late 
s  seventies,  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  being  the  first  use  to  which 
the  fruit  was  put. 

Industry  languished  for  some  years  after  it  was  learned  that  pro- 
1  duction  of  olive  oil  alone  would  not  pay  ih  the  face  of  keen  foreign 
1        competition,  without  adequate  tariff  protection. 

Discovery  of  the  canning  of  the  ripe  olive  by  Bioletti  in  1901 
I  gave  rise  to  the  present  ripe  olive  business  and  encouraged  planting 
1        of  thousands  of  acres  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  varieties. 

California's  acreage  of  olives  is  now  almost  forty  thousand,  with 
1  32,159  acres  of  bearing  age  and  7347  acres  of  .  young  groves.  Esti- 
|  mated  area  of  lands  in  California  suitable  for  olive  growing, 
|       500,000  acres. 

Twenty-eight  olive  processing  plants,  large  and  small,  now  in 
i  operation  in  California.  Estimated  investment  in  factories  and 
equipment,  $6,000,000. 

Estimated  value  of  State's  olive  groves,  $24,000,000. 

Normal  production  of  present  acreage,  14,000  Ions.  Normal  ripe 
|  olive  pack,  400,000  cases  of  24  quarts  each.  Output  of  olive  oil  in 
|  normal  year,  240,000  gallons.  Balance  of  crop  going  into  other  olive 
products  of  lesser  importance. 

Estimated  number  of  olive  orchards  in  State,  2500.  Number  of 
I        persons  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  industry,  8000. 
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standardization  of  the  ripe  olive  and 
its  exploitation  still  remain  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Association  and  claim  Its 
constructive,  efforts.  And  it  Is  because 
standardization  and  educational  adver- 
tising are  truly  fundamental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  California  olive  in- 
dustry that  th"  present  enlarged  As- 
sociation Is  committed  to  their  ac- 
complishment. 

The  crying  need  for  the  dissemina- 
tion ol  the  truth  about  the  ripe  olive 
In  answer  to  the  sensational  statements 


part  of  the  country's  most  competent 
bacteriologists,  and  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  S100.000  by  the  canning  in- 
dustry, finally  solved  the  problem  of 
the  olive  packers  as  regarded  the 
safety  of  this  fruit,  as  well  as  disclos- 
ing to  the  canners  of  other  affected 
foods  the  same  safeguards  through 
sterilization  In  the  cannine  process. 

All  authorities  agree  today  that  ripe 
olives  as  now  packed  in  California  are 
absolutely  safe  and  wholesome;  in 
fact  as  a  result  of  the  recent  "scar*" 


The 


ripe  olives  are  considered  the  safest 
food  in  the  world. 

SENATOR  JOHNSON  LEADS  FIGHT 

Following  the  first  advertising  cam- 
paign, which  ended  in  November,  1920, 
the  olive  industry  called  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Association  in  its  fight 
to  secure  higher  tariff  duties,  and,  the 
efforts  of  the  organization  for  the  suc- 
ceeding several  months  were  centered 
on  this  undertaking. 

Facts  and  figures  previosly  col- 
lected were  compiled,  briefs  prepared 
and  representatives  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Two  trips  were 
necessary,  one. in  the  last  hours  of  the 
Wilson  administration  and  the  second 
when  the  newly  elected  Republican 
House  took  office.  While  rates  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  olive  industry  were 
secured  in  the  Fordney  Bill,  the  olive 
people  suffered  a  set-back  in  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  reduced  the  rates  previously 
granted  but,  thanks  to  the  able  efforts 
of  Senator  Hiram  J.  Johnson,  and  the 
untiring  work  of  the  California  Olivt 
Association,  the  Senate  committee  was 
induced  to  restore  the  former  rates  and 
these  rates  have  carried  in  the  Senate 

ADVERTISING  TO  THE  TRADE 

The  second  advertising  campaign  of 
the  Association  was  started  in  tin-  fai: 
of  1921  and  still  is  in  progress.  Tin 
campaign  is  confined  to  the  retail  gro- 
cery trade  of  the  country  and  is  de- 
signed to  educate  these  powerful  fac- 
tors in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  our 
product  to  the  fact  that  ripe  olives 


Olive  Branch  Bearing  Fully  Ripe, 
Purplish  Black  Olives  of  the 
Mission  Variety 

again  are  in  general  demand,  that 
they  are  worthy  of  the  retailer's  best 
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efforts  as  a  salesman  and  that  the 
California  Olive  Association  stands 
solidly  behind  the  goods  of  its  mem- 
bers and  assists  the  dealer  in  his  mer- 
chandising, 

A  strong  feature  of  the  grocers' 
campaign  was  the  sending  of  a  trained 
and  experienced  olive  merchandiser  to 
several  of  the  large  cities  between  the 
Coast  and  Chicago,  to  call  on  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade,  address  meet- 
ings of  salesmen,  interview  chefs  and 
hotel  stewards,  and  talk  to  retail 
grocers'  associations,  all  this  along 
purely  educational  lines.  The  entire 
dealer  campaign  was  made  necessary 
by  our  discovery  that,  following  the 
trouble  in  the  East,  the  retailers  had 
ceased  all  efforts  to  sell  ripe  olives 


until  December  first.  Advertising  to 
the  consumer  will  follow  logically  the 
restoration  of  the  confidence  and  ac- 
tive interest  of  the  dealers  through 
the  advertising  now  being  done  in  the 
trade  press. 

DIRECT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
WITH  DEALERS 

In  its  work  with  the  trade,  the  As- 
sociation did  not  neglect  the  whole- 
saler and  large  distributor  of  ripe 
olives.  These,  like  the  retailers,  also 
had  lost  interest  in  olives  after  the  in- 
cidents of  1919  and  1920,  and  part  of 
the  Association's  plan  was  to  get  in 
as  close  touch  as  possible  with  these 
powerful  {actors  in  the  olive  trade  and 


Mount  Ida  Packing  Company's  Huge  Olive  Processing  Plant  at 
Oroville,  Largest  in  California 


and  had  thus  raised  a  wall  between 
the  olive  industry  and  the  consumer. 

The  educational  advertising  in  the 
grocery  trade  magazines,  plus  the 
dealer  "broadsides"  and  window  dis- 
play material,  plus  the  educational 
work  of  the  olive  industry's  trade 
representative,  is  resulting  in  a  de- 
cidedly improved  and  improving  situ- 
ation in  the  retail  trade  as  is  .  evi- 
denced In  the  picking  up  of  the  olive 
business-  in  the  East  and  the  greater 
interest  being  shown  by  all  branches 
of  the  trade  in  the  ripe  olive. 

CONSUMER  ADVERTISING  NEXT 

No  consumer  advertising  is  being 
done  by  the  Association  this  season,  as 
it  was  deemed  vital  first  to  educate 
the  retail  dealers  to  the  fact  that  ripe 
olives  now  could  be  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most in  a  sales  way  since  the  product 
had  passed  through  its  hour  of  trouble 
and  was  now  ♦ouched  for  by  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the.  land  and  that 
new  customers  in-  large  numbers  would 
become  interested  in  the  ripe  olive  as 
a  result  of  the  educational  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Association.  The  pres- 
ent trade  campaign  will  continue  until 
the  first  of  September,  while  the  ad- 
vertising now  being  carried  in  three 
of  the  leading  food  magazines  runs 


get  them  again  interested  and  working 
for  olive  sales  among  the  retailers. 

So  it  happened  that  the  trade  rep- 
resentative who  was  sent  East  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  effort 
in  interviewing  jobbers  and  their  sales- 
men and  giving  them  directly  the  facts 
about  the  ripe  olive.  He  appealed  to 
their  self-interest  again  to  stock  this 
line  and  seek  the  profits  which  they 
had  been  passing  up  as  a  result  of 
a  mistaken  idea  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  ripe  olives. 

In  a  great  many  instances  our  rep- 
resentative went  out  among  the  retail 
trade  with  the  salesmen  of  the  job- 
bing houses  and  assisted  them  in 
getting  their  arguments  over  with  the 
storekeeper.  Whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  this  was  quite  often,  our 
representative  attended  meetings  of 
business,  fraternal  and  social  clubs 
and  usually  was  accorded  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  gatherings  briefly 
on  the.  subject  of  the  American  olive 
industry.  Also  at  these  meetings,  he 
had  ripe  olives  served  so  that  all  at- 
tending gained  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  food  product  that  was 
being  described. 

[Next  month  Mr.  Hoey  will  discuss  olive 
standardization,  methods  of  financing  the 
Association,  alms  and  plans  of  growers,  and 
other  factors  of  general  interest. — Editor.] 
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TWELVE  years  ago  the  Fontana 
Farms  Company,  operating  an 
18,000  acre  ranch  six  miles  west  of 
San  Bernardino,  faced  the  problem  of 
planting  6000  acres  to  citrus  trees  from 
their  own  nurseries.  Since  that  time 
they  have  added  to  this  acreage  every 
year. 

Such  large  scale  transplanting  ne- 
cessitated the  development  of  a  system 
that  would  not  only  facilitate  handling, 
but  also  give  a  maximum  of  protection 
to  the  roots  of  the  young  trees. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  system  tfiat  eventually  was  adopted. 
Twelve-inch  well  casing  was  cut  into 
18-inch  lengths  and  an  iron  hoop  riv- 


eted to  the  top  edge  of  each  section. 
After  the  foliage  of  the  young  trees 
is  pruned  back,  these  lengths  are 
slipped  over  the  foliage  and  trunk  and 
driven  down  around  the  roots  until  the 
tops  are  flush  with  the  ground. 

This  is  done  by  two  men  with  steel 
tamping  bars.  The  pipe  with  the  roots 
and  the  original  earth  enclosed  then 
Is  dug  up  and  loaded  on  to  a  wagon. 
In  the  grove  the  pipe  is  put  in  place, 
and  after  earth  has  been  thrown  loose- 
ly around  it,  is  slipped  out,  leaving  the 
tree  in'its  new  position. 

The  entire  process  from  pruning  the 
tree  in  the  nursery  to  loading  it  on 
to  the  wagon  consumes  less  than  five 
minutes. — Glenn  Palmer. 


THIS 
BOOK 
TELLS 
HOW 


PRODUCE  MEAT  CAVIES 


cavies 

WHICH  ARE  /A 
OFFICIALLY  (A 
INSPECTED  X 


ARE  CERTIFIED 
WITH  THIS  SEAL 

DEMAND  IT. 


FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  CONTRACTS 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  — WRITE  TODAY 

GENOR.  CAVY  COMPANY 

BREEDERS  OF  CERTIFIED  FOUNDATION  MEAT  STOCK 

5551  SUNSET  BLVO.  LPS  ANGELES 
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Citras  Topics  for  July 

By  Vincent  F.  Blanchard 


!  VITAL  ! 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  GROWER 
of 

ALL  PRODUCTS 

Fruits,  Nuts,  Grain,  Hay,  Beans 

PRICES  REDUCED 


TON  4.50 

ODORLESS 
SOLUBLE 
AVAILABLE 


o  n 


4.50  TON 
i 

NEITHER 
CAUSTIC 

NOR 
IRRITANT 


AGMEAL  FERTILIZER 


F.  O.  B.  QUARRY 

Certified  Weights 


$4.50  Ton 


CARLOAD  LOTS 

(30   tons  minimum) 


TRY  IT  on  your  FERNS,  ROSES— ALL  FLOWERS 
MAKE   'EM  BLOOM 


Trial  Package 


25c 


2  lbs.  Gross  Weight 


MAILE6  ANYWHERE  IN  3RD  ZONE  (300  MILES) 

For  4th  zone  (600  miles)  add  3c;  5th  zone  (1000  miles)  add  6c;  6th  zone 
(1400  miles)  add  9c;  7th  zone  1800  miles)  add  13c;  8th  zone,  (over  1800 
n^les)  add  16c. 

TORRANCE  LIME  &  FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 


301  Bradbury  Bldg. 
Dept.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phone  13859 


AT  LAST! 

A  Spray  That  Equals 
Fumigation 


After  many  months  of  patient  labor 
and  grievous  disappointments,  the 
chemists  of  a  Los  Angeles  Laboratory 
have  successfully  perfected  a  hydro- 
carbon oil  emulsion  spray  which  com- 
bines the  effestiveness  of  fumigation 
with  the  economy  and  case  of  spray- 
ing. It  positively  will  not  injure  the 
most  tender  growths  nor  mar  the  beau- 
ty of  bud  or  blossom.  It  Is  non-poison- 
ous and  non-inflammable,  and,  what  is 
very  Important,  the  component  parts  of 
the  spray  will  not  separate.  The  ingre- 
dients are  of  the  purest  and  best  and 
are  so  combined  that  the  finished  prod- 
uct will  mix  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. 

This  spray  has  been  aptly  named 
"FU  Ml  SPRAY"  for  this  very  good  rea- 
Bon — for    a    considerable    time  after 


spraying  fumes  are  thrown  off  which 
act  as  effectively  as  direct  "contact  of 
the  liquid — thus  every  tiny  crevice  is 
FUMISPRAYED! 

FUMISPRAY  kills  by  contact  and 
fumes  the  following  parasites — Oyster 
Shell,  San  Jose.  Purple,  Black,  Red, 
Brown,  Cottony  Cushion  and  Scurfy 
Scales;  Green,  niack  and  Wooly  Aphis; 
Thrlpa;  Red  Spider;  White  Ply;  Pear 
Psylla  and  other  forms  of  insect  life. 

FUMISPRAY  is  the  last  word  in  in- 
secticides. Do  not  confuse  it  with  any 
other  spray  on  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee you  satisfaction.  Sold  in  large  or 
small  quantities.    Write  for  prices. 

Special  proposition  to  commercial 
Sprayers. 

Herbicide  Chemical  Laboratories, 
1963  Santee  St, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Frost  Protection  for  Citrus 


HISTORY  repeated  itself  for  citrus 
groves  this  year  with  one  of 
the  most  severe  freezes  ever 
experienced.  Just  as  with  all  previous 
freezes,  there  will  be  many  growers 
who  will  decide  to  reduce  the  risk  In 
citrus  culture  by  providing  adequate 
frost  protection  systems,  and  there 
will  be  still  more  who  will  deolde  to 
take  a  chance  with  only  an  occasional 
freeze. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
frost  protection  methods  since  the 
January  freeze.  With  the  Increased 
interest  due  to  the  great  damage, 
many  inventors  have  brought  forth 
schemes  for  reducing  frost  hazard. 

In  fact,  so  many  new  ideas  have 
been  presented  that  most  growers  are 
uncertain  as  *to  what  is  best.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  growers  will 
not  discard  the  tried  and  proven  meth- 
ods to  adopt  new,  untried  schemes  or 
delay  purchasing  equipment  until 
some  of  the  new  methods  have  been 
demonstrated. 

EXPERIMENT  FIRST 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  oil  heaters 
are  costly  and  require  considerable 
labor  to  handle  them,  but  it  is  just 
as  true  they  have  proven  their  worth 
as  a  means  of  saving  both  fruit  and 
trees.  The  trial  of  new  methods 
should  be  left  to  those  experimenting 
with  such  methods,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  on  a  large  scale  by  many 
growers.  Probably  it  will  take  sev- 
eral yi  ars  for  the  new  methods  to  be 
proven,  and  in  the  meantime  our 
citrus  groves  must  be  protected.  Oil 
heaters  have  been  a  success,  and  un- 
til something  better  has  been  demon- 
strated, they  should  be  used. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  be  pessimistic  over  new  inventions 
for  frost  protection,  for  better  meth- 
ods must  and  will  come.  But  they 
have  not  yet  been  established  by  gen- 
eral use. 


Citrus  Institute  and  Pest  Control 
«  School 


AT  the  last  Citrus  Institute  which 
was  held  at  San  Bernardino,  Dr. 
Barrett,  president,  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  consisting  of  Farm  Ad- 
visors of  the  citrus  counties,  to  take 
charge  of  the  summer  meetings.  The 
committee  has  oompleU-'d  us  plans  for 
this  year's  Institutes.  One  will  be  held 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  at  Po- 
mona, on  Friday,  July  14,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fifth  Annual  Pest  Con- 
trol School  conducted  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Servce  for  Los  An- 
geles County,  and  another  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  at  Lindsay  In  Septem- 
ber. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  frost 
protection  for  citrus  trees  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  growers  to  obtain 
the  best  Information  possible,  it  was 
thought-  best  to  devote  ihe  discussion 
at  the  Citrus  Institute  at  Pomona  to 
this  subject.  An  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  well-qualified  speakers  who 
have  had  practical  experience.  The 
program  for  the  Citrus  Institute  at 
Pomona  is  as  follows: 

FRIDAY,  JULY  14,  1922 

10:00  A.  M. 

1.  The  Extension  Movement  and 
Its  relation  to  the  Citrus  Grower — 
Robt,  W.  Hodgson,  Farm  Advisor, 

Los  Angeles  County. 

2.  The   Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Citrus    Growers'  Department — W. 
8.  Rosecrans,  President,  Los  An- 
geles Co.  Farm  Bureau. 

3.  The  Conditions  Which  Oc- 
casion Injurious  Frosts  in  South- 
ern California  Citrus  Districts — 
Floyd  D.   Young,   V.  S.  Weather 

Bureau. 

4.    Frost  Protection  at  the  Rancho 
Sespe — Hovoart  E,  Prcssey,  Mgr.. 
UJ0  P.  M. 

5.  Ten  Years  of  Frost  Protec- 
tion in"  the  Pomona  Valley — J.  E. 
Adamson,  Manager  Pomona  Valley 

*    '  Protective  Assn. 

6.  Frost  Protection  for  the  Small 
Grove — Frank    O.     Weber,  Mgr. 


Bierra  Madre-Lamanda  Park  Citrus 
Association. 

7.  Report  Orchard  Heater  Com- 
mittee, Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co. 

8.  New  Ideas  in  Orchard  Heat- 
ing Technique — W.  R.  Schoonover, 
Citrus   Extension   Specialist,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  Frl 
evening  at  6:30,  price  $1.00  per  plate, 
arrangements  for  which  are  being* 
handled  by  the  Pomona  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Reservations  should  be 
made.  Prominent  citrus  growers  and 
others  will  speak  at  the  banquet. 

The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Fifth  Annual  Pest  Control  School. 
The  complete  program  has  not  been, 
arranged,  but  it  will  include  pertin- 
ent subjects  pertaining  to  control  of 
citrus  pests. 

These  two  meetings  have  meant 
much  to  citrus  growers  in  the  past 
and  will  be  well  worth  the  attendanoe 
of  every  grower  who  can  attend. 


Survey  of  Frosted  Tree 
Treatments 


DURING  the  past  few  months  the 
writer  and  other  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  have 
made  a  survey  of  citrus  trees  Injured 
by  prevlqus  freezes.  There  has  been 
considerable  disagreement  as  to.  re- 
sults of  various  methods,  some  having 
success  while  others  did  not.  The 
treatment  of  young  trees  has  been 
especially  puzzling.  Large  and  small 
acreages  of  young  trees  were  treated 
in  order  to  rebuild  them.  Various  sys- 
tems were-  used,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

1 —  Cut  off  below  the  head  or  main 
limbs  and  allow  a  single  shoot  to 
grow  (Trunk  to  be  cut  off  later). 

2 —  Cut  off  below  the  head  and  al- 
low several  shoots  to  grow,  tying  one 
to  the  trunk  for  rebuilding  and  cutting 
the  others  off  one  to  three  years  later. 

3 —  Bud  bolow  the  bud  union  Into 
the  old  stock,  training  up  two  to  three 
shoots,  only  one  of  which  will  form  the 
tree,  others  to  be  gradually  eliminated. 

4 —  Allow  shoots  to  grow  from  be- 
low bud  union,  whfeh  will  be  budded 
over  to  desired  variety.  (Above 
methods  are  for  severely-injured 
trees.) 

COASTAL  VS.  INTERIOR 
DISTRICTS 
•At  ,     %V-  _Jtt5*  - 
The  survey  Indicated   that  In  the 
coastal  districts  which  are  subject  to 
favorable  climatic  conditions  Tor  the 
production   of   heart   rot    fungi    It  Is 
doubtful  whether  It  is  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  save  severely  injured  young 
citrus  trees.    On  the  other  hand.  It 
was   found   that   in   Interior  valleys 
where  heart  rot  fungi  do  not  ■develop 
•so  readily,  many  groves  were  saved 
and  are  In  good  condition  today. 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 

The  most  satisfactory  treatments  for 
such  trees  varied  according  to  se- 
verity, but  were  similar  in  principle. 
The  ones  which  gave  best  results  are 
as  follows:  1 — Where  the  top  Is  se- 
verely injured  and  there  are  bad  frost 
cracks  on  trunk  (which  is  not  killed 
to  bud  union),  cut  top  off  Just  below 
head;  whitewash;  allow  several  shoots 
to  grow,  tying  one  to  trunk;  pinch 
others  back  to  suppress  growth  tem- 
porarily, and  allow  desired  shoot  to 
grow. 

Extra  shoots  to  be  eliminated  over 
a  period  of  about  three  years  and  trunk 
finally  to  be  cut  off  close  to  new 
trunk:  disinfect  and  paint  with 
grafting  wax.  Do  not  cut  off  extra 
shoots  too  soon. 

2 —  When  only  top  Is  Injured  and 
trunk  Is  not  cracked  or  is  only  par- 
tially cracked  near  head,  cut  top  off 
below  bead  or  Just  below  lowest  crack 
and  whitewash  trunk.  Train  up  threa 
to  four  shoots  for  main  limba  These 
should  be  well  spaced. 

3 —  When  top  is  killed  to  bud  union, 
either  Insert  buds  of  desired  variety 
into  old  stock  In  the  spring,  or  allow 
shoots  to  grow  from  below  the  bud. 
which  are  to  be  budded  In  the  falL 
The  buds  In  the  latter  case  should 

 •!  on  tS) 


Walker  Eedorses  Power  Act 


DR.  W.  H.  WALKER,  president  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, endorses  the  waiter  and 
power  act.  "\  -> 

From  direct  knowledge  secured  by 
a  personal  investigation  in  the  prov- 
ince, Dr.  Walker  denounces  as  false 
the  contentions  of  opponents  of  this  act 
that  the  Ontario  hydro-electric  system 
is  a  failure;  he  proclaims  it  to  be  a 
magnificent  success. 
„  In   an  Interview 

In  his  Berkeley  of-  r~"""~  ~->.«~~>».».«.... 

flee  at  the  Univer-  I 
alty  of  California, 
Dr.  Walker  gave 
me  yesterday  the 
first  statement  he 
has  made  for  pub- 
lication on'  this 
subject.  He  went 
on'  record  unequiv- 
ocally in  favor  of 
the  water  and  pow- 
er act.  He  was  in- 
dignant at  the  mis- 
representations the 
power  corporations 
are  spreading 
about  the  Ontario 
1  people's  project. 

Dr.  Walker  is 
nationally  known 
as  a  member  of 
the  executive  corn- 


By  Joseph  Timmons 


mlttee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau 
F  e  d  e  r  a  t  Ion,  and 
every  three  months 
crosses    the    contl-  1 

nent  to   attend   Its  L,  mm'm  Mm 

meetings.  » 

WATER  PLAN  FAVORED 

For  two  years  as  president  of  the 
State  Federation  he  has  visited  -again 
and  again  all  sections  of  California.  I 
caught  him  at  his  office  when  he  had 
Just  come  in  from  weeks  of  travel.  He 
said: 

I  find  many  more  for  the  water  and 
power  act  than  I  find  against  it.  As 
an  individual,  speaking  for  myself  alone 
and  not  for  the  federation,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  sure  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  whole  act  to  which 
opponents  point  as  a  possible  danger 
which  does  not  exist  doubly  under  the 
present  private  corporation  monopoly 
as  an  actual  evil. 

I  went  to  Ontario  last  August  from 
Washington.  First,  I  talked  with  power 
corporation  man  In  Montreal  and  got 
their  side  of  the  case.  Then  I  went  to 
Toronto  and  through  the  province  and 
talked  with  many  persons  of  all  classes. 
In  the  province  I  did  not  find  one  who 
said  the  system  was  a  failure.  They 
all  thought  it  wonderful  and  were  very 
proud  of  it. 

ONTARIO  SERVICE 

More  than  360  municipalities  and 
districts  are  being  served  with  light 
and  power  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Elecr 
trical  Commission.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  each  of  them  to  vote  twice  to 
enter  into  the  contract,  and  in  not  a 
single  municipality  or  district  has  the 
proposal  been  defeated.  In  most  In- 
stances the  vote  for  it  has  been  about 
90  out  of  every  100  cast.  Many  of  these 
elections  have  been  held,  of  course, 
after  years  of  operation  had  tested  the 
worth  of  the  public  ownership  scheme. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  written  docu- 
ments issued  by  th.e  power  trust  te 
convince  me  that  tf.e  people  of  that 
many  localities  are  locoed. 

power  corporations  here  claim 
are  the  true  friends  of  the  far- 
mi  d  point  to  the  smaller  number 
served  In  t  Intarlo.   There  Is  no  sense  in 
that  comparison.    We  use  power  for 


Exclusive  Interview  Given 
Noted  Writer 

JOSEPH  TIMMONS,  a  wide- 
ly  ftnown  journalist  and 
former  war  correspondent,  it 
touring  the  State  of  California 
to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  Water  and  Power  Act, 
now  creating  no  end  of  dis- 
cussion in  agricultural  circles. 
The  farmers,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  citizens,  are  af- 
fected by,  and  interested  in, 
the  proposed  amendment.  Mr. 
Timmons  gives  the  views  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  Walker,  President 
of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  agricultural  leaders  of 
the  West. — Editor 


In  Ontario  wherever  three  farmers  to 
a  mile  sign  up  the  service  is  extended 
to  them.  They  are  using  it  for  cutting 
silage  and  to  run  grinding  machines, 
threshing  machines,  etc.  The  farmers 
are  thoroughly  pleased  and  the  rural 
service  is  being  extended  rapidly. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  com 
mission,  a  "political  board,"  is  doing  a 
deal  qf  pioneering.    For  instance,  they 
are  putting  their  high  potential  wires 
'      in  lead-ins  u  1  a  t  e  d 

 ~ '"••«"«'««■■  ■»  |  cables  and  burying 

them  in  the  ground. 

The  average  rate, 
wholesale,  is  $18  to 
$20  per  horsepower 
per  year;  the  cost 
of  local  distribution 
is  not  great,  f  know 
many  Cases  in  Cali 
fornia  where  the 
cost  has  been  $9 
per  horsepower  per 
month. 


many 

[  titers  i 
I  served 


pumping;  they  do  not. 


Opponents  of  the 
water  and  power 
act  are  insisting 
that  comparisons 

0  f  Ontario  rates 
with  Calif  ornia 
rates  are  not  fair, 
Very  well,  it  is  fair 
to  compare  Ontario 
rates  with  rates 
just  across  the  line 

1  n  the  United 
States    under  pri 

•  I  v  a  t  e  ownership. 

mmmmmmm^mmmmm,  ajl  Detroit  and  Winsor, 

Ontario,  r  e  c  e  ive 
their  electrical  energy  from  the  same 
source.  Detroit  is  nearer  the  source, 
and  its  much  greater  size  should  re- 
duce the  burden  of  overhead  on  the 
rate  payer.  Yet  Winsor  gets  its  light 
and  power  40  per  cent  cheaper  than 
Detroit. 

As  to  that  $500,000,000  bugaboo:  They 
claim  they  fear  State  bankruptcy  If 
the  State  spends  that  amount  right 
here  in  the  State,  yet  the  power  cor- 
porations are  preparing  to  spend  sev- 
eral times  that  amount  under  super- 
vision of  the  Railroad  Commission  and 
will  ask  and  get  8  per  cent  return,  net, 
above  all  extravagances  and  excessive 
overhead  which  the  system  encourages. 

AS  TO  EXPENSES 

I  haven't  been  able  In  my  own  mind 
to  work  up  any  fear  over  a  board  at 
least  as  easily  controlled  by  the  people 
as  is  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
whose  Job  it  will  be  to  invest  State 
money  at  low  interest  rates  in  revenue- 
producing  projects  which  give  us  light 
and  power  at  cost  and  carry  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  When  the  bonds 
have  been  paid  off  we  will  own  the 
projects  outright,  free  of  debt. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,' 
through  its  public  utility  department, 
hits  conducted  for  two  years  an  investi- 
gation of  power  corporation  methods. 
We  have  not  found  them  so  high- 
minded,  so  idealistic,  that  I  am  willing 
to  trust  the  entire  development  to  them 
on  3  per  cent  perpetual  returns  of  pro- 
jects which  the  peoi  le  never  will  own. 

The  four  or  five  largest  companies 
right  now  are  asking  for  more  than 
$900,000,000  for  new  projects,  and  they 
have  in  sight  other  feasible  projects 
that  will  Increase  that  new  Investment 
'to  not  less  than  $1,600,000,000.  They 
are  not  scaring  me  off  with  that  half- 


a-bUlion  bugaboo. 
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For  Belt  Work 
and  Fall  Plowing 


Buy  Titan  with  AH  Its 
Features  for  $700 


T^ALL  WORK  will  be  handled  more  efficiently  and  pro- 
J-  fitably  on  many  thousands  of  farms  where  Titan  Trac- 
tors have  been  set  at  work  this  summer  and  where  new 
Titan  investments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  weeks. 

When  the  belt  power  season  stands  out  biggest  in  the 
year's  work  the  Titan  features  for  stationary  operation  get 
in  their  good  licks.  Then  the  economies  and  the  con- 
venience of  such  essentials  as  the  throttle  governor,  and 
the  large,  wide,  properly-located  friction-clutch  pulley  come 
to  light.  For  steady  reliability  in  belt  service  the  Titan 
has  always  stood  clear  above  the  rest  of  the  tractor  field, 
recommended  by  as  many  owners  as  there  are  Titans  — 
a  total  of  70,000. 

Remember  that  the  governor  and  belt  pulley,  and  the 
field-work  features  of  the  Titan — wide  fenders,  comfortable 
platform  and  seat,  adjustable  drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes 
— are  included  in  the  $700  price.  Titan  purchase  means 
satisfaction  from  all  points  of  view.  This  is  a  three-plow 
tractor  with  belt  power  in  proportion  —  a  capacity  that 
cuts  labor  costs  day  after  day.  It  is  famous  for  long  life, 
it  does  best  work  on  kerosene,  and  the  expense  of  repair 
and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

When  you  make  your  power  investment  remember  the 
reputation  of  Titan  tractors  and  the  security  in  McCormick- 
Deering  service.    See  the  Titan  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

»  of  America  , 

Chicago  onca>n»ATEai  u  s  a 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


your 
insect  problem 


AN1CO-DUST  FOR 

EVERY  PEST 

this  machine 
priced  at  -~ 

will  dust  efficiently 
and  economically  anfL 
thing  thorn  trudt gardens 
to  trees  25  ft.  high 
One  > nan  can  cotter 
from  Sto  6  acres 
per  day. 

Walnut  Growers 
Spray  Mfg. Co. 

\Dept.  D.  2412  E. 
(17  St.,  L.  A.  Cat 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarter*  for  everything  needed  In  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  List  and 

free  booklet 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B. 
1824  K    15th  HI.,  Loe  Anc-eles.  CoL 
PACKLESS  Or  Al BLINK  HONKY 


THE  SUREST  AND  PUREST 
FOR  DUSTING  AND  BLEACHING 


ANCHOR  BRAND  SUBLIMED 
VELVET  FLOWERS  OF  SUL- 
PHUR, also  EAGLE  BRAND  and 
FLEUR  DE  SOUFRE,  packed  in 
double  sacks,  are  the  FLUFFIEST 
and  PUREST  sulphurs  money  can 
buy.  The  fine  Kitht  SNOWFLAKE- 
LIKE  particles  float  to  every  surface 
and  crevice  of  the  plant. 

Do  not  adulterate  these  sulphurs 
with  any  inert  material  such  as  Lime 
or  Kaolin,  etc.  Coating  the  sulphur  parti- 
cles with  an  inert  material  PREVENTS  the 
FUMING  ACTION  caused  by  (he  tun's  rays. 

TRY  OUR  "ALFA"  BRAND 
DRY  WETTABLE  SULPHUR 
Send  for  Circulars  6,  8  and  10 
about  our  "Toro"  Brand  Agri- 
cultural Compound  and  booklet 
"The  Truth  About  Sublimed 
Sulphur,"  also  price  list. 


San  Francisco  sulphur  Co. 

62«*  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


\\W^^^~^\,  »et  »  Log  Saw  at  t  J 


OTTAWA 

LOG* 
SAWS 

64s-0 


aaving.  Bow*   

wood- -  .nirst  to 

m.  10-Vaar 
7HaII  I  Guar  into..  ,  *J"° 
\yJS  iStln-i  from  SSMSm 
1  _°»  /  •>•".  Jit  to  roo  of  nine  bract 
V  Sa»lt/  boono..     Got  FREE  BOOK  and 
"  Tn  Special  Cut  Price  Wriuiodaj. 

SO  Dmwm  OTTAWA  HFfi.  CO. 

2351-H   Wood  8t.  Ottawa.  Ka*. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


BIG  POWERx 

in  EVERY  DROP/ 


V 


"Red  Crown"  meets  the  automotive 
engineer's  demand  for  a  motor  fuel 
that  will  vaporize  rapidly  and  uni- 
formly in  the  carburetor,  and  ex- 
plode completely  in  the  cylinder. 
Every  drop  is  100%  power. 

Fill  your  tank  with  "Red  Crown" 
and  nothing  else,  and  you  won't 
have  to  bother  with  carburetor  ad- 
justments. You'll  get  prompt  start- 
ing, better  mileage,  and  a  sweeter- 
running  motor. 


(The  Gasoline 
ofQuaihy 


Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign — at  Service 
Stations,  at  garages,  or  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Investigate 


the  cheapest  method 
of  pumping*  water  for 
irrigation  and 
domestic  one 


Capacities 
from  2000  to  6500 
gallons  per  hour 


Large  stocks  of  engines,  Myers 
pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  motors 
and  pump  supplies. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Shaw-Palraer-Bakewell  Co. 


419  E.  Third  St. 

Pico  2:100 


Ixw  Angeles 


BEES 


Bee-Keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  supplies,  Including  the  new 
Aluminum  Combs,  at  fair  prices. 
The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  con- 
stant excellence  of  product  and  unsur- 
passed service. 

Write  for  catalogues,  and.  If  a  begin- 
ner, for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng,  which 
will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIAKY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


Bob"Jones'(qrn£R 

?<£ittle  Stories  of3armintr?i> 

-^U-^*  — v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v,v.v.v.v.v.v.v.wa/  1  =V-=4£=- 


California  at  Chicago — Although  it  is  a 
little  early  to  make  predictions  con- 
cerning the  December  International 
Livestock  Show,  it  is  certain  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  will  show  again.  It  is 
quite  likely  also  that  a  number  of 
other  herds  will  be  represented,  in- 
cluding Caledonia  Farms,  Sacra- 
mento (Shorthorn  cattle) ;  the  Ital- 
ian Vineyard  Company,  Ouasti 
(Berkshire  hogs) ;  Bullard  Brothers, 
Woodland  (Rambouillet  sheep),  and 
perhaps  Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spa- 
dra  (Duroc-Jersey  hogs). 

Heavy  Grain  Harvest — Early  reports 
on  grain  harvest  on  Sacramento  Val- 
ley bottom  lands  indicate  a  bountiful 
yield.  While  the  upland  grain  is  not 
doing  so  well,  indications  are  that  the 
bottom  land  barley  will  run  from  80 
to  46  sacks  to  the  acre  and  a  great 
deal  of  bottom  land  wheat  will  touch 
30  sacks  and  above  to  the7 acre.  The 
season  has  been  very  favorable. 

New  Horticultural  Building — Construc- 
tion of  th,e  new  horticultural  build- 
"ing  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  All  the  steel 
work  has  been  finished  and  the  in- 
terlocking tile  is  in  place,  so  that  the 
magnificent  new  fire-proof  buildlhg  * 
has  now  taken  shape.  Finishing  work 
of  course  will  require  several  months. 

Supreme  in  Peaches  —  Figures  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion show  that  California's  dried 
peach  output  is  95  per  cent  of  the 
dried  peaches  of  the  entire  country. 
In  canning  peaches,  California  leads 
the  country  by  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin, reports  A.  E.  Sunderland,  Bec- 
retary-treasurer  of  the  association. 

Nagle  to  Wed  —  Fruit  shippers  and 
growers  who  specialize  in  deciduous 
were  surprised,  not  to  say  aston- 
ished, recently  by  the  announcement 
in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  that 
John  L.  Nagle,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  is  to 
be  married  to  Mrs.  Lesley  Greig 
Chase  of  San  Francisco.  Nagle  has 
been  a  bachelor  for  so  long  that  no 
one  expected  he  would  ever  be  mar- 


ried. Of  course  he  has  thousands  of 
well-wishers.  Nagle,  in  addition  to 
being  the  head  of  a  large  shipping 
organization,  has  a  fine  fruit  orchard 
of  his  own  at  PinehurBt,  Placer 
County,  near  Auburn. 

Back  to  the  Farm — Like  many  big  men 
who  have  achieved  a  successful  busi- 
ness career,  John  H.  Rosseter,  one- 
time head  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  re- 
cently president  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  has  forsaken  his  desk  and 
retired  to  his  farm  in  Sonoma  County. 
Rosseter  has  some  of  the  finest  har- 
#es8  horses  in  the  world.  His  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  takes  effect  June  30. 

Are  Hogs  Immune  to  Snake  Bites?— 

Recent  investigations  by  Government 
scientists  tend  to  show  the  popular 
idea  that  hogs  are  immune  to  the 
bites  of  poisonous  snakes  is  a  fal- 
lacy. It  is  true,  however,  that  their 
tough  skin  and  thick  fat  layer  fre- 
quently present  an  Impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  the  venomous  poisons.  There- 
fore, allowing  hogs  free  run  of  In- 
fested land  may  reduce  the  number 
of  snakes,  as  the  hogs  will  kill  them 
when  caught  at  close  quarters.  Ex- 
periments in  killing  snakes  by  poi- 
soning have  proved  unsatisfactory 
because  the  snakes  feed  upon  living 
prey  and  cannot  be  exterminated 
with  any  kind  of  bait.  Another  fal- 
lacy concerning  snakes  is  the  belief 
they  can  strike  from  a  great  distance 
by  springing  or  Jumping.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  rattler's  own  length  Is 
about  the  range  of  his  reach,  and  al- 
most any  poisonous  snake  will  avoid 
mankind  when  possible.  Protection 
of  the  legs  with  heavy  boots  or  put- 
tees is  probably  the  best  safeguard 
when  entering  deep  woods  or  areas: 
known  to  be  InfeBted. 

How  Long  Will  a  Pear  Tree  Bear? — 

That  the  pear  is  in  truth  a  long-lived 
tree  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
J.  R.  Young  of  Maddock,  Calif.  A 
50-year-old  Bartlett  on  his  place  Is 
expected  to  yield  this  year  a  ton  of 
fruit.  Scarcely  any  care  has  been 
given  this  tree  for  a  generation,  yet 
it  is  still  in  wonderful  condition. 
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A  Successful!  Tenant  System 

By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FORTY  years  ago,  Henry  Curtner. 
one  of  the  sarly  farmers  of  San- 
ta Clara  Valley,  established  on 
his  place  near  Warm  Springs  a  tenant 
system  of  farming,  which  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  tenant  and  in  solving 
the  labor  problem  on  a  large  ranch. 

The  labor  ques- 
tion always  has 
been  an  acute  one 
in  the  diversified 
California  system 
of  agriculture.  The 
Curtner  plan, 
which  still  Is  in 
vogue  on  the  old 
Curtner  place  after 
a  la-'se  of  forty 
years,  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  good  re- 
sults that  arise 
"Bob"  Jones  from  confidence  be- 
tween employer  and  employe,  or  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

The  farm,  which  comprises  1000 
acres,  partly  in  the  valley  and  partly 
on  the  hillside,  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  W.  W.  Curtner,  a  young 
man  representing  the  third  generation 
of  Curtners. 

A  variety  of  crops  is  raised.  There 
are  approximately  200  acres  of  the  val- 
ley lands  planted  to  fruits,  pears, 
prunes  and  walnuts.  This  orchard  is 
operated  by  the  owner. 

The  hillside  lands,  however,  are  in 
charge  of  the  tenants  and  In  season 
are  planted  to  «uch  crops  as  potatoes, 
string  beans,  peas  and  green  corn  for 
early  market. 

On  the  farm  are  17  tenant  families 
of  Portuguese  derivation.  The  elder 
Curtner  obtained  his  original  tenants 


It  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Forty  Years 

A  PERMANENT  tolution  of 
the  labor  problem  it  the 
goal  of  every  farmer.  Thai 
one  man  at  leatt  hat  achieved 
the  seemingly  impossible  is 
indicated  by  Mr.  Jones'  inter- 
esting account  of  the  method 
used  by .  Henry  Curtner.  The 
plan  has  proved  equally  ben- 
eficial and  satisfactory  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant  for  more 
than   forty  years. — Editor. 


from  among  the  whalers — Portuguese 
sailors  who  came  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  abandoned  the  sea  for  the 
land.  These  early  Portuguese  immi- 
grants settled  around  Alvarado  and 
gradually  spread  into  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  obtaining  employment  on  the 
farms,  sometimes  as  laborers  and  later 
as  tenants. 

TENANTS  OWN  HOMES 

The  tenant  plan  as  established  by 
the  original  Curtner  may  be  described 
as  follows:  • 

Portuguese  families  own  their  own 
homes  on  Curtner  land  and  are  leased 
foothill  lands  for  the  growing  of  po- 
tatoes, early  corn,  peas  and  string 
beans,  for  the  spring  market.    They  I 
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Advertisement 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 


Tablets  Dropped  into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and   Increase   Egg  Yield 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  add- 
ing minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water, 
r  This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as 
dusting,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
.also  act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  Improves,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is 
doubled.  Utile  chicks  that  drink  freely  of 
the  water  never  will  be  bothered  by  mites 
or  lice. 

The  method  Is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  Is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are 
warranted  to  Impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
eggs  and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner, 
egg  tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle 
and  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
The  tablets  are  scientifically  prepared,  per- 
fectly safe  and  dissolve  reatllly  In  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results 
that  to  Introduce  them  to  every  poultry 
raiser  they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for 
only  $1.  Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and 
address — a  card  will  do — and  the  two  $1 
packages,  enough  for  100  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  mailed,  and  If  you  are  not  delighted 
with  results  In  10  days — If  your  chickens  are 
not  healthier,  laying  more  eggs  and  entirely 
free  from  lice  and  mites — your  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded.  Don't  hesitate  to 
accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are  fully  pro- 
tected by  this  guarantee. 

PARATABS  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  936,  11C0  COCA  COLA  BLDG., 

 KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Advertisement 

Rid  Hens  and  Chicks 
of  Lice  and  Mites 

A  Few  Drops  of  Wonderful  New  Rem- 
edy in  Drinking  Water  Does  It 
— No  Dusting,  Spraying  or 
Greasing 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  and 
quickly  clean  out  Lice  and  Mites  by 
using  a  new  Rem- 
edy recently  dis- 
covered hv  a'Kan- 
sas  City*  chemist 
and  called  Im- 
perial Lice  and 
Mite  Remedy. 

All  that  Is  neces- 
sary is  to  occasion- 
ally put  a  few  drops 
of  this  amazing  rem- 
edy In  the  fowl's 
drinking  water.  It 
renders  them  Im- 
mune from  the  attack  of  all  blood-sucking 
parasites,  as  these  pests  positively  will  not 
stay  on  a  fowl  taking  this  remedy. 

It  also  acts  as  a  splendid  Tonic  and  Blood 
Purifier,  as  well  as  Increasing  egg*  produc- 
tion and  growth,  for  with  these  pests  elimi- 
nated, hens  lay  better  and  young  stock 
grows  faster.  It  Is  positively  guaranteed 
not  to  affect  the  meat  or  eggs. 

The  manufacturers  of  Imperial  Lice  and 
Mite  Remedy  are  anxious  to  get  It  quickly 
Introduced  among  poultry  raisers  every- 
where, and  make  this  Special  Introductory 
Offer.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name  and 
address,  and  they  will  send  you  a  regular 
full  sized  (1.00  bottle  and  will  also  send  you 
free  a  big-  full  sized  (double  strength)  SI. 00 
package  of  Imperial  White  Diarrhea  Rem- 
edy, the  standard  time-tested  remedy.  Pay 
the  postman  only  tl  and  a  few  cents  post- 
age when  both  packages  are  delivered.  Any 
time  within  30  days'.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  results,  Just  say  so  and  your  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded. 

IMPERIAL  LABORATORIES 

Room  3286,  2110  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


pay  one-fifth  of  the  gross  receipts  as 
rent.     They   provide   everything.  In- 
cluding their  own    implements,  seed 
and  buildings. 

Crops  from  these  tonant-farmed 
lands  reach  market  during  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June.  They  are  sold 
to  truck  dealers  of  Hay  wards,  south  of 
Oakland,  and  eventually  reach  the  mar- 
kets of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  terri- 
tory. The  winter  months  and  the 
early  spring  months  thus  are  spent  by 
the  tenants  in  farming  their  own  lands. 

CAN  WORK  IN*  ORCHARD 

When  the  fruit  harvest  begins,  the 
tenant  farmers  are  through  .with  work 
on  their  leased  land  and  then  become 
available  as  laborers  in  the  Curtner 
orchard.  For  their  work  in  the  orchard, 
or  In  erection  of  buildings,  fences,  etc., 
they  are  paid  day  wages.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  Curtncrs  have  always  had  on 
their  farm  a  dependable  supply  of  la- 
bor, available  at  the  peak  period  of  the 
season.  • 

W.  W.  Curtner  states  that  the  sys- 
tem has  worked  out  to  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  the.  Warm 
Springs  District  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
largely  Portuguese,  are  former  Curtner 
tenants  and  are  said  to  have  made 
money  on  the  Curtner  farm,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  purchase  farms  for 
themselves.  There  are  approximately. 
20  families  owning  from  10  to  40  acres 
each,  who  got  their  start  on  the  Curt- 
ner place. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  In  the 
arrangement  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  Lhe  landlord, 
based  on  mutual  confidence  and  un- 
derstanding, and  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  when  human  beings  have 
faith  In  each  other. 

MAY  SELL  HOMES 

As  stated,  the.  tenants  own  their  own 
places,  but  all  these  buildings  are  on 
lands  owned  by  the  Curtners.  The 
tenant,  If  he  wishes  to  leave,  sells  his 
buildings  and  equipment  to  some  other 
prospective  tenant  approved  by  the 
landlord.  He  has  no  legal  title  to  this 
property,  however,  since  It  Is  on  Curt- 
ner lands.  No  legal  reason  exists  why 
the  Curtners  could  not  confiscate  all 
of  the  improvements;  yet,  there  is  not 
a  scratch  of  a  pen  between  them.  The 
obligation  is  strictly  a  moral  one  and 
always  has  been  lived  up  to  as  such. 

MANY  YEARS  ON  JOB 

Some  of  the  present  tenants  on  the 
Curtner  place  have  been  there  for  as 
long  as  27  years.  There  are  17  families 
in  all.  In  addition  to  having  enough 
room  around  oach  of  theii  farms  for 
gardens,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  two 
cows,  which  may  be  staked  out  on  the 
hill  sides  where  they  do  not  interfere 
with  growing  crops.  They  also  keep 
chickens  and  pigs,  thus  utilizing  cer- 
tain crops  which  ordinarily  go  to  waste. 
In  this  manner,  the  tenant  gets  most  of 
his  living  from  his  little  home  place 
and  his  leased  lands.  The  money  he 
gets  from  day  Arork  in  the  Curtner  or- 
chard usually  goes  into  his  savings  ac- 
count against  the  time  when  he  may 
have  enough  to  purchase  a  farm  for 
himself. 

CONFIDENCE  THE  KEYNOTE 

Curtner  informed  the  writer  that  one 
man  who  had  left  some  years  back, 
had  on  deposit  $6000  which  he  had 
saved  during  the  time  he  was  a  tenant 
on  the  place.  This  money  is  still  in  the 
Curtner  account,  drawing  interest  for 
the  former  tenant.  Sometime  he  will 
take  it  out  and  buy  a  farm  for  himself. 

This  plan  of  operating  a  large  di- 
versified farm  may  give  other  Califor- 
nia farmers  an  idea  helpful  in  solving 
their  labor  problem.  Even  during  the 
war,  when  the  labor  difficulty  was 
most  acute,  there  were  enough  hands 
on  the  Curtner  place  to  harvest  all  the 
fruit  and  at  times  during  the  season 
workers  were  spared  for  neighbors  who 
were  not  so  fortunate.  — 

A  sure,  reliable  labor  supply  at  the 
peak  of  the  season  relieves  the  Califor- 
nRt  fruit  grower  of  one  of  his  most 
irritating  troubles.  To  solve  this  dif- 
ficulty In  a  big,  broad  way  Is  well 
worth  while.  The  Curtner  plan  Is  an 
example  of  co-operation  between  owner 
and  worker  which  not  only  has  proven 
of  material  benefit  to  both,  but  also 
has  strengthened  the  faith  of  all  con- 
cerned in  their  fellow  men. 


American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Have  Set  Up 

ELECTRIC 
FRUIT  MARKING 
MACHINES 

In  All  Their  Citrus  Packing  t  Houses 


Two  years'  experience  has  proved 
that  quality  fruit,  properly  iden- 
tified, commands  a  premium. 


The  ultimate  consumer  "wants  to 
be  shown."  The  fixed  policy  of  only 
identifying  fruit  of  "quality"  Is  pro- 
ducing results. 

Identified  melons,  bearing  the 
"Blue  Ooose"  Insignia,  commanded 
a  premium  at  once. 

Identified  fruit  is  vow  established. 

It  will  be  well  for  growers  of 
"Quality"  fruit  to  get  In  touch  with 
American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.  and 
secure  the  advantages  of  their 
splendid  national  distributing  facil- 


ities, plus  the  means  of  permanent- 
ly identifying  their  product. 

Watermelons  and  cantaloupes 
bearing  the  "Blue  Ooose"  stamp  are 
now  in  the  market. 

The  Electric  Fruit  Marking  Com- 
pany has  Increased  its  factory  to 
take  care  of  the  Increased  business. 

Last  season  some  thirty  cars  of 
high  grade  apples  from  the  North- 
west were  Identified  by  the  electric 
marking  process.  This  test  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  that  no  In- 
jury results  from  the  mechanical 
marking  of  apples. 


Preparations  now  are  under  way  to  install  a  number  of  marking  machines 
in  the  Northwest,  and  "Blue  Goose"  apples  soon  will  be  as  familiar 
to    the    consuming    public    as    "Blue  Goose"    oranges    and  grapefruit. 


More  convincing  than  anything  that  may 
be  said  about  "Caterpillar"  T35  Tractor 
is  the  evidence  of  what  this  tractor  is  ac- 
tually doing  in  service.  Study  its  design 
and  specifications  and  you  will  find  fea- 
tures of  simplicity,  superior  materials  and 
construction,  perfect  lubrication,  com- 
plete enclosure  from  dust  and  dirt.  Watch 
its  performance  in  the  field  and  you  will 
see  how  these  features  are  translated  into 
greater  power,  amazing  economy  and  en- 
during service. 

Ask  where  you  can  see  a  T35  at  work, 
or,  if  you  need  more  than  its  15  drawbar 
horsepower,  get  catalogs  on  the  larger 
Holt  tractors— the  5-TonjWestern  10-Ton 
or  75  h.  p.  "Caterpillar"  Tractors. 

The 

HOLT 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Stockton,  Calif. 
Peoria,  III. 

Lorn  Angela  Calif. 
San  Franciaco,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wath. 
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Warped  shingles  on  your  rooj ? 

Shingles  exposed  to  drenching 
rains,  hot  sun  and  wind,  soon  lose  the 
strength  stored  in  them  by  nature. 
Oils  and  sap  evaporate,  the  wood  be- 
comes brittle.  Warping  and  cracking" 
are  sure  to  follow, — unless  shingles 
are  given  preservative  treatment. 

The  time  to  secure  continued  life 
and  service  for  shingle  roofs  is  before 
the  natural  oils  dry  out.  ORONITE 
SHINGLE  OIL  penetrates  the  wood 
fibre  and  holds  in  their  original 
strength.  It  keeps  your  roofs  tight 
and  firm — helps  prevent  warping.  In 
the  case  of  old  roofs,  ORONITE 
SHINGLE  OIL  renews  their  life. 

You  can  mix  ORONITE  SHIN- 
GLE OIL  with  colors.  We  have  an 
agent  near  you  who  will  give  you 
formulas — also  show  you  how  easily 
ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL  is  ap- 
plied, both  to  roofs  and  shingled  side 
walls. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


iRONITE 


SHINGLE  OIL 


Modern  Iwi^ation^thods 

Our  experts  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  installation  of  irrigation  systems 
for  any  character  of  land. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  you  names  of  manufac- 
turers of  concrete  pipe  in  your  vicinity,  equipped  to 
manufacture  pipe  of  the  proper  quality  at  a  fair  price. 

Martin  IroiiWbrks 

1238  East  28$  St.  :L  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


SAVES 

["WATER 
I  LAND 

LABORS 


(Continued  From  Face  8) 


that  the  pure  bred  Is  not  a  practical 
dairy  animal,"  asserted  Miss  Wagner 
enthusiastically,  with  each  arm  encirc- 
ling the  neck  of  cne  of  her  pets. 

"There  is  no  cross  breeding  at  Las 
Cabritas.  Pur»  Toggenburgs  for  ua — 
hardy,  prolific,  everlastingly  on  the  job 
at  the  milk  pall. 

"Never  have  we  had  to  sacrifice 
beauty  in  order  to  get  heavy  produc- 
tion. We  have  chosen  our  bucks  for 
the  milk  records  back  of  Ihera,  yet  so 
strong  is  the  pure  Toggenburg  type 
that  although  we  breed  strictly  for 
milk,  we  have  never  lost  a  point  in 
beauty  of  type  as  our  show  winnings 
prove  conclusively." 

Until  two  -/ears  ago  no  breeding 
stock  was  offered  for  sale.  The  young 
women  devoted  their  entire  efforts  to 
building  up  and  increasing  their  herd. 
Recentiv,  however,  a  number  of  sales 
have  been  made  which  justified  the 
long  years  of  hard  work  and  study  on 
the  part  oMhe  ycung  women  breeders. 
"Capella  2nd,"  a  6-quart  doe.  grand 
champion  of  the  1921  State  Fair, 
brought  $900  ca3h.  probably  the  highest 
actual  cash  deal  ever  made  in  America 
for  a  young  ToggenburB- 

HIGH  PRICES  RECEIVED 

The  new  catalog  recently  planned, 
written  and  edited  by  Miss  Richards, 
lists  mature  does  at  from  $75  to  $500. 
bucks  at  from  $100  to  $350  each,  goat- 
lings at  from  $100  to  $150  each,  and 
kids  at  from  $25  to  $250  each. 

The  best  milk  doe  now  on  hand  is 
giving  an  average  of  IVt  Quarts  a  day. 
All  of  the  does  show  wonderful  udder 
development. 

The  natural  hardiness  and  longevity 
of  the  Toggenburg  are  preserved  and 
increased  at  Las  Cabritas  by  the 
healthful  coniitions  under  which  the 
goats  are  kept.  The  Junior  partner. 
Miss  Wagner,  is  the  "herder."  With 
the  help  of  "Bob"  a  cross  bred  Shep- 
herd-collie dog.  she  takes  the  herd  out 
Into  the  hills,  and  they  spend  much  of 
the  time  upon  green  pasture.  Bob, 
six  years  old.  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  as  a  helper,  and  to  the  girls  he 
is  Indispensable.  He  understands  every 
motion  and  command  and  gently  but 
firmly  manages  the  herd  with  almost 
human  Intelligence.  Recently  when  he 
suffered  an  accident  which  imposed  a 
stay  at  a  veterinary  hospital,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  l>oy  to  take  his 
place  with  the  goats.  Needless  to  say. 
Bob  is  not  for  salf). 

The  reader  already  has  seen  that 


Miss  Wagner  and  Two  High- 
Producing  Does 


development  work  and  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  goat  journals  and  other 
publications. 

Even  seasoned  dairymen  of  the 
male  persuasion,  while  inclined  to  re- 
gard with  humor  and  patronage  an  en- 
terprise based  upon  the  little  "goat 
cow,"  have  surrendered  to  the  pleasant 
personality  and  business  judgment  of 
these  remarkable  young  women,  and 
Miss  Richards  expresses  original  views 
which  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  busi- 
ness man  as  sound  and  broad  minded. 

"Let  us  not  antagonize  the  dairy  in- 
dustry," she  pleads.  "We  must  get 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  dairymen 
and  instead  it  pulling  against  them, 
work  with  them  as  a  distinct  and 
necessary,  but  -not  conflicting,  branch 
of  their  industry.  The  dairymen  have 
built  up  a  Freat  system  of  wonderful 
organizations.  The  goat  breeders 
should  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the 
dairymen  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  machinery  already  organized 
and  use  it  to  mutual  advantage.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  goat  industry 
should  damatre  the  cow  dairy  industry, 
nor  vice  versa. 

BROADER  VISION  NEEDED 


"Naturally,  however,  we  who 
pioneered  in  This  important  but 
nave  met  with  many  dlscouragen 
not  the  least  of  which  lias  oeei 
apathy  and  I  regret  to  say,  tole 


■ 


These  five  does,  al  the  time  of  this  pose,  were  yielding  an  aggregate 
of  seven  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  sold  (wholesale)  for  65  cents  a  gallon. 
Their  expense  for  upkeep  was  10  cents  a  day  each.  No  wonder  Miss 
i  Richards  is  smiling  proudly! 


more  than  ordinary  business  sagacity 
and  Intelligence,  but  they  are  not  sat- 
isfied merely  with  having  made  a  suc- 
cess of  their  business.  Miss  Richards 
particularly,  has  become  recognized  as 
a  world  authority  upon  milk  goats.  She 
has  written  the  only  available  complete 


Usher  and  areadjr  issued  in  several 
editions.  Moreover,  she  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Central  California  Milk 
Goat  Breeders'  Aaaociation,  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  In  all  promotion  and 
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of  the  farmers  and  cattle  breeders.  We. 
on  our  part,  must  say  less  about  tu- 
berculosis and  more  about  co-opera- 
tion; they  on  the  other  hand,  must 
recognize  the  goat  as  an  institution 
which  ls«certaln  to  become  increasingly 
important. 

"In  fact,"  Miss  Richards  continued, 
"the  goat  Industry  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly that  already  it  has  reached  a 
crisis.  We  are  progressing  from  the 
experimental  to  the  practical  stage  and 
are  getting  upon  a  business  basis.  The 
past  two  years  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  discouraging,  and  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  sentimentality  In  goat 


raising  must  glv«  way  to  business  prln 
ciplea. 

That  the  young  women  indeed  have 
arisen  to  meet  changing  conditions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  no 
longer  have  any  hesitancy  In  killing 
animals  that  are  not  profitable. 

"When  we  first  commenced  raising 
goats,"  confessed  Miss  Wagner,  with 
feminine  frankness,  "we  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  sacrificing  one  of  our  pets. 
Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  a  minute  in 
disposing  of  any  animal  that  is  not  up 
to  standard." 

Practically  all  of  the  male  kids  are 
destroyed  at  birth,  only  the  very  best 
being  retained,  and  these  being  relig- 
iously culled. 

To  many  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
readers  who  in  common  with  most 
farmers  have  regarded  the  goat  in- 
dustry as  child's  play,  actual  figures 
concerning  Its  development  would  seem 
almost  unbelievable.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  University  of  California,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  goats,  established 
courses  in  goat  raising  and  Issued  pub- 
lications on -the  subject. 

Professors  True  and  Voorhies,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Jackley  of  the  Ftate 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  given 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  Interests 
of  the  goat  breeder.  Two  publications 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  devoted  par- 
ticularly to  milk  goats  and  California 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing goat  State  of  America. 

GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRY 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
Invested  in  this  business  and  dairy 
supply  companies  are  manufacturing 
special  separators  and  equipment  for 
goat  farms.  Fairs  and  stock  shows  are 
giving  much  attention  to  ihe  goat  de- 
partments. Many  so-called  "big" 
farmers,  who  operate  large  tracts  of 
land  and  bread  other  livestock,  are 
adding  goat  herds.  The  animals  are 
clean  and  pleasing  to  handle,  and  be- 
cause of  their  loving  dispositions 
and  great  intelligence,  nearly  always 
capture  the  hearts  of  their  owners,  par- 
ticularly women  and  children.  Many 
an  American  family  has  adopted  and 
showered  affection  upon  i  single  doe 
which  has  savud  the  life  of  one  of  the 
children  and  finally  become,  like  the 
family  dog,  a  pet  of  priceless  value. 
'  The  herd  at  Las  Cabrltas  now  is  val- 
ued at  no  less  than  $10,000,  while  the 
investment  in  land  and  equipment,  all 
paid  for  and  clear,  represents  at  least 
another  $10,000.  Yet  the  writer  could 
not  but  sense  a  state  of  instability  in 
the  business  of  Richards  &  Wagner. 
For  who  can  dare  predict  indefinite  en- 
durance of  a  partnership  between  two 
attractive  bachelor  girls,  when  even 
the  most  iron-clad  "bachelor  clubs"  are 
recognized  as  miserable  failures? 

Even  admiring  neighbors  are.  not 
blinded  to  the  discrepancies  of  the 
situation. 

"It  seems  a  shame,"  ventured  a 
fatherly  old  gentleman  with  twinkling 
eyes,  who  with  your  correspondent  was 
waiting  for  the  bus  to  return  to  San 
Francisco,  "that  all  that  affection 
should  be  wasted  upon  Toggenburg 
kids!" 


Frost  Resistant  Olive 

Hp  HE  Arbequina  olive  Is  an  oil  olive, 
^  grown  largely  in  the  province  of 
Lerida,  in  the  northeast  of  Spain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  plain  of  the  Urgel 
River,  where  it  is  in  many  parts  sup- 
planting all  other  varieties. 

It  is  remarkable  .for  its  vigor  and 
resistance  to  inclement  weather.  It  Is 
particularly  hardy  and  withstands 
frost  that  seriously  injures  other  va- 
rieties. Its  crops  are  large  and  regular 
and  the  tree  commences  to  bear  when 
very  young.  The  average  annual  crop 
Is  said  to  be  about  three  tons  per  acre. 

This  olive  is  being  introduced  in  the 
south  of  France  for  trial  in  districts 
which  are  too  cold  for  other  varieties. 

It  might  be  worth  testing  for  frosty 
locations  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
California  and  in  the  coast  valleys. — 
Frederic  T.  Bloletti,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Olive  plantings  in  California  in  1921 
amounted  to  only  191  acres,  the  small- 
est in  the  recent  history  of  the  olive 
business  In  this  State.  However,  now 
that  the  ripe  olive  is  again  in  the 
ascendency,  it  is  likely  that  more 
planters  will  be  Interested  In  this  fruit 
and  that  plantings  soon  will  equal  those 
of  former  years. 


How  Simple  to  Install 
the  Marvelous  Colt  "Gas  Well" J 


HERE  is  a  cross-section  of  a  farm  house  show- 
ing how  the  pipes  carrying  that  wonderful 
carbide  gas  are  run  to  every  room  from  the  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  plant. 

Even  though  no  provision  was  made  for  piping 
when  the  house  was  built  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
pipe  it  now  for  Carbide  Gas. 
A  good  mechanic  can  set  the  COLT  generator, 
pipe  the  average  house  and  attach  the  handsome 
polished  brass  fixtures  in  about  three  or  four  days. 

— without  cluttering,  upsetting  and  disturbing 
the  whole  house. 

He  works  quietly  from  room  to  room. 

Pipes  are  usually  run  between  the  partitions  and  un- 
der the  floor — always  concealed  except 
in  some  cases  where  possibly  in  a  room  or 
two  building  construction  prevents  the 
running  of  pipe  between  a  partition. 


For  illuminating  the  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings a  shallow  trench  is  dug  from  genera- 
tor to  barn,  pipe  laid  and  covered.  After 
that,  you  can  have  the  most  brilliant, 
softest,  whitest  and  most-spreading 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 


light  ever  discovered  in  your  home.  The  clearest 
light  to  read  by  —  the  very  easiest  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  whole  family. 

And  instantaneous  flame  for  cooking  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger.  Even,  sustained  heat  for  a  gas  iron. 
With  a  water  heater,  piping  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing, shaving  and  bathing. 

And  no  more  lamp-cleaning,  filling,  trimming  cr 
carrying — no  insufferably  hot  coal  or  wood  range 
in  the  kitchen  during  the  summer  months. 

And  you'll  have  a  cooking  and  lighting  system 
that  is  unequalled  for  simplicity,  economy  and 
little  attention.  The  gas  is  made  automatically 
by  the  generator.  No  expensive  parts  needing 
continual  replacement  —  a  lifelong  in- 
vestment. 


NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


Interesting?  You  should  hear  what 
341,000  farmers  say  about  Carbide 
lighting.  Space  won't  permit  us  to  tell 
you  the  wonderfully  fascinating  story 
of  carbide  lighting  and  the  COLT — so 
just  drop  us  a  postcard  and  get  the  full 
story. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York         8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


EXPERIENCE 

TEACHES  YOU  BEST 
WE  U8E  THIS  MET  lion 

AUTO 

733  S.  Hope 


SCHOOC 


Los  Aiireles 


COFFEE 


ABSOLUTELY'  PUKE 
NONE  BETTER 
Satisfaction    guaranteed    or    money  refunded. 

5  lbs  $1.35 

Tostpnid  to  3rd  zone. 
Send  M.  O.  or  Check. 

PYRAMID  PRODUCTS  CO., 

I*.  O.  Box  2016,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  cents  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
coat  1m  computed  according  to  total 
Himce  occupied  by  advert  isements.  For 
detailed  schedule,  as  for  Advertis- 
ers' Kate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

*  Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
"fore  the  18th  of  each  month.  Change 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
1 0th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

IDEALRANCffWoME 

FOR  SALE— Unequaled  for  fruit,  alfalfa, 
grapes  or  general  farming.  140  acres.  Good 
Soil.  Kern  County.  Fine  7-room  house  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights,  1-acre 
family  orchard.  40  H.P.  gas  engine,  pumping 
plant,  250  inches  well  water  on  one  part.  Also 
smaller  house,  well  with  electric  pumping 
plant,  developing  60  Inches  water  and  reser- 
voir on  other  part.  Would  divilde:  2  com- 
plete ranches,  or  sell  as  whole.  On  paved 
highway  and  good  cross  roads.  School  house 
adjacent.  Convenient  to  town.  This  bargain 
only  $160  an  acre.  Grab  it  quick.  For 
further  information  and  terms  address  J. 
Mlramon  (owner),  Porterville,  California. 

TREES,  VINES  and  WEALTH 

Fruit  trees  and  vines  have  made  Califor- 
nia the  second  richest  farming  State  in  the 
Union.  You  can  share  in  this  wealth  by  be- 
coming a  fruit  grower  on  our  "Irrigated  Bot- 
tom Lands."  Heavy  crops  show  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil.  Irrigation,  transportation 
and  drainage.  Very  liberal  terms  for  the 
right  men. 

SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
California  Fruit  Building. 
Sacramento,  California. 


PAYING  COUNTRY  HOMES 
At  Carlsbad-by-the-Sea.  In  the  most  even 
climate  in  the  State.  Out-of-Season  crops 
twice  yearly  bring  very  fancy  prices;  poul- 
try does  very  fine,  as  do  ducks  and  turkeys. 
One  acre  tracts  with  water  at  $700.00.  Pay 
$70.00  cash  and  $70.00  yearly. 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY, 
Bv    E.    M.    CLAUSSEN,    Sales  Manager 
912    Garland    Bldg..    740    S.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Broadway   6395.  14534. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  twenty  acres  good 
"  fruit,  berry  or  grape  land;  Irrigated,  near 
school,  town  and  shipping  point.  Small 
house,  barn  and  other  Improvements.  R.  F.  D. 
Phone,  good  roads.  $65  per  acre,  small  pay- 
ment down,  balance  on  your  own  terms. 
Apply  J.  Self,  Ollnda,  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — 15  acre  improved  ranch,  2V4 
miles  south  of  Coachella  on  paved  high- 
way. Grapes,  dates,  alfalfa  and  a  variety 
of  other  trees  and  plants  growing  on  place. 
Price,  $7500.  Nele  P.  Rasmussen,  Owner,  R. 
F.  D.  Box  33,  Coachella,  Calif.  


IN  FOOTHILLS  OF  EL  CAJON  VALLEY, 
Sty  acres.  Excellent  soli.  Plenty  water. 
Furnished  house,  garage,  corning  house, 
capacity  BOO.  Fruit  trees,  vineyard.  Fred 
Crawford,  R.  R.  No.  1,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANT  to  hear  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale;    give   particulars   and   lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black,  110th  street,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin.   


1  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy 
ers.  Will  deal  with  owners  only.     R.  A- 
McNown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb 


WANTED — To    hear    from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par 
ticulars.  D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED:  To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.    O.  K.  Hawley.  Baldwin.  Wisconsin. 


jrOBACCO^ 

TOBACCO — Kentucky's  natural  leaf;  rich 
mellow  smoking:  10  lbs.,  $2.25:  hand 
selected  chewing,  3  lbs..  $1.  Free  receipt 
for  preparing-  Waldrop  Bros.,  Murray, 
Kentucky 


NATURAL  Leaf  Tobacco.     Chewing.  5  lbs. 

$1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00.  Smoking.  5  lbs.,  $1.25 
10  lbs.,  $2.00.  Send  no  money.  Pay  when 
recleved.  TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION, 
Paducah,  Ky.   


Homespun  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  col- 
lect   on    delivery.      5    pounds.    $1.50:  10 
pounds.   $2.50;   20   pounds,    $4.00.  Farmers 
Association,  Paducah.  Kentucky.   


KENTUCKY     HOMESPUN     SMOKING  to 
bacco.    Ages  In- bulk.     Mellow  and  sweet 
10  n.s.  $1.60;  20  lbs..  $2.75.    Tobacco  Grow 
ej-s^  Union,  Lynnvllle,  .Kentucky^  

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR   SALE — 18-Inch   Peerless  Tubular  Milk 
Cooler.    Including    supply    and  sterilizing 
tanks     $25.    F.  O.  B.  Lancaster.  California 
Sam  Klefner.   '  


PATCHES  for  patchwork.     Send  a  quarter 
for  household  package,  calicoes,  percales, 
ginghams,    etc.      Other    bargains.  Textile 
Stores,  Box  810-C.  Yalesville,  Conn.  


HEMSTITCHING  AND  PICOTING  Attach 
ment;  fits  all  sewing  machines.    Price  $2 
checks  10c  extra.    Light's  Mall  Order  House 
Box  127,  Birmingham,  Ala.  


LATST    NOVELTIES— Useful    sample.  25c 
circulars   sent    free.     Write    to  HAYES 
H-210,  Sausallto,  California. 


BUY  DIRECT  from  manufacturer  and  save 
50  per  cent.  We  pay  freight  on  paints, 
wallboard,  roofing,  window  shades,  wire 
screen,  barb  wire,  wall  paper,  electric  fix- 
tures, wire,  etc..  to  any  railroad  point.  Write 
today  for  samples  of  roofing,  wall  paper, 
color  cards  and  FREE  Information  how  to 
paint,  stain,  paper  your  home.  TELL  US 
WHAT  YOU  DESIRE  In  out-  line,  we  win 
do  the  rest.  WRITE,  PHONE,  or  CALL  for 
FREE  INFORMATION. 

WESTERN  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO.. 
Bdwy.  5173.  708  East  8th  St. 

Los   Angeles,  CaL   _ 

ROOFING  MATERIALS 


ROOFING   PAPER.     lsts,   complete,  1-ply. 
$1.25;    2-ply,   $1.60;   3-ply,  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  $2.00 

Roof  paint,  special    40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANGELUS  ROOF  PAPER  &  PAINT  CO., 
Inc..  788  South  San  Pedro  Street. 
Phone  Bdwy^  540L  I-os  AngeleB.  Cal. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

"We   put    the  snap   in  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list, 
and  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


ADDRESS  DEPT. 


2    and    4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 
Co. 

1322  Central  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES 


jMJTOS^NTJ^lUJ^^UJPPOE^ 
Attention,  Ford  Owners! 

Our  vaporizer  will  vaporize  and  Increase 
your  mileage  from  15  to  20  per  cent  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 
You  are  to  be  the  Judge  and  Jury.  If  the 
samples  do  not  do  all  we  claim  for  them 
your  money  will  be  cheerfuly  refunded. 
Write  today.  1625  Atlantic  Avenue.  Long 
Beach.  Cal. 


AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics,  Owners,  Garage 
men,  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
America's  Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Con 
tains  helpful,  Instructive  Information  on 
overhauling,  Ignition  wiring,  carburetors, 
batteries,  etc.  Automobile  Digest,  606  Butler 
Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   - 


HARVESTERS 


CORN  HARVESTER  cuts  and  piles  on  har 
vester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every 
State.  Only  $25  with  fodder  tlelng  attach- 
ment. Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  show- 
ing picture  of  harvester.  Process  Harvester 
Co..  Salina,  Kansas.   


JTRACTJDRS_ 

DO-It-ALL"  HAND   TRACTOR,    with  plow 
and  cultivating  attachments,  In  first-class 
condition.     Develops  6  H.P.  at  pulley.  Ad- 
dress R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  76.  Napa.  California 


PERSONAL 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  rightly  applied,  means 
health,  wealth  and  happiness,  for  there  Is 
a  plenty  of  all  those  things  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  I  was  an  Invalid,  and  an 
utter  failure  until  I  learned  to  apply  NAT- 
URAL SCIENCE.    Dorothea  MacValeigh,  223 

g^!'!Li™ih-i^i-B---'-a--:  -,_   -,.  -.. 

""TTulTmEinropl^ 


FOR     SALE — Largest     and    best  equipped 
squab  plant  In  California.    Address  T.  E 
Berry.  Rt.  2, _  Box 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


ATTORNEYS  fee  reduced.  Send  drawing 
photo  or  description  of  your  Invention  and 
we  will,  without  charge,  render  you  opinion 
as  to  Its  patentability,  also  give  full  Infor- 
mation relative  to  obtaining  patent.  30 
years'  experience.  Prompt,  efficient  service. 
Martin  P.  Smith.  221  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  


HAZARD   &  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  in  Southern  California.  Her 
man  Miller,  8  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Paten 
Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  6th 
Floor  Central  Building.  Los  Angeles. 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv 
ice  by  an  attorney-at-law.  skilled  In  al 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  Information  upon  re 
quest.  B.  P.  Flshburn.  339  McGill  Bldg, 
Washington.  D.  C.  


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav 
Ings    and    Loan    Bldg..    Stockton,  Calif. 
Established  B0  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  _  


ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  TROUBLES,  dif- 
ficulties or  money  due  anywhere.  For 
advice  and  prompt  action  write  and  consult 

LAWYER  WALLACE.   2204  Michigan  Ave 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Big  Grape  Opportunity 
Order  Your  Cuttings  Now  for 
Next  Spring  Delivery 

Guaranteed  absohitely  true  to  name. 

THE  HALL  NURSERIES 

WATERFORD,  CALIF. 


NURSERY  STOCK  --  Prices  slaughtered 
while  they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved 
French  prune  tree,  10c;  pears,  20c;  grafted 
walnuts,  $1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get 
In  on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now;  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO.,  Carjton.  Oregon.  


GRAPE  Stakes.  Post*     Marie  from  Genuine 
Washington  Red  Cedar.    Write  us  for  de- 
livery    prices.      Kirk    Company,  Tacoma. 
Washington^  V  


FOR    SALE — Capri    Figs   to    fertlllie  your 
Smyrna.    30c  a  dozen     Mrs.  N.  M.  Jackson, 
Box  77,  Rt.  9,  Los  Angeles.    Vermont  6026. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
WANTED 


ATTENTION  MR  FRUIT  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE GROWERS — We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Get  In  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter. 
Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co..  Gallup. 
New  Mexico. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED— SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
_dvanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries,  Inc..  Albany,  Oregon.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


U.  S.  Government  wants  (hen.  women  over 
17.  Steady  work.  Life  Jobs.  $96  to  $192 
month.  Paid  vacation.  Common  education 
sufficient.  List  positions  free.  Write  Im- 
mediately. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F-125. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   


TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING 


FURS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies   mounted.     H.    F.    Lorquln.  360 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.   


CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.  921  S.  Hill 
St..  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  UalcJPnes]denr^ 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


RAISE  SQUABS 

Big  Profits — Ask  for  Proofl 

CARNEAUX  PIGEONS  for  Sale — Real  squab 
raisers.  $6  pair.  Palm*  Squab  Ranch.  Rt.  2 
Box  114.  Ingle  wood.  Cll 


SELLING  OUT  cheap  all  of  my  thorough 
bred    Flemish    giant    breeding    does  and 
bucks,  all  ages.    The  big  kind.    Mike  Dltzel 

936  Maple.  Los  Angeles.  California.  

CARNEAUX  Pigeons.    Good  squab  breeders 
Mated  pairs,  $3  pr.    Youngsters,  $1.50  pair 
V.  O.  Hansen.  Gardens..  _CaMf 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS — We  are  turkey  specialists  an 

never  lose  a  Bird  from  blackhead  or  liver 
trouble  use  our  positive  cure  capsules.  30 
for  dollar.  Mammoth  Bronze  Prize  stock, 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey 
Ranch.  P.  O.  Box  24$.  Inglewood.  Calif. 


TURKEYS — Purebred  Giant   Bronze.  Gold- 
bank-Copper  King  stock.    Madison  Square 
Garden's  winning  strains  for  sixteen  yearB, 
Bronze  King  Farm.  Merced.Canr 

guiTJeXpigICmi^^  etc. 

GUINEA   PIGS   for  sale:   all   colors;  prices 
right.    Also  will  b»y.  Write  J.  E.  LOVE 
1012  Brook lyn  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal 


TURKEY    EGGS.    $36    per    hundred    or  50c 
each,  less  than  hundred  lota    R.  Keyland 
Box  47.  East  Bakerstleld^  Cal 


POULTRY 


WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  chicks.  We  are 
now  hooking  orders  for  the  season  of 
19*2  Brown  and  White  I-eghorns.  Rhode 
fnl'and  Reds,  Barre*  Rocks  and  Anconas. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 
E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Calif. 


FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  Shell  to 
Market."  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrymen:  on  applica- 
tion to  COULSON  COMPANY.  Petaluma 
Cal. 


WHITE  Wvandottes  and  Blue  Andaluslans. 

fine  stock,  $3.50  setting:  Golden  Wyan- 
dottea.  Golden  Camptnes  and  Lakenvelders 
from  best  strains.  $8.00  setting,  guaranteed 
postpaid.    J.  B.  Crawford,  Route  2.  Comp 

ton,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  White  Leg 
horns.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Or 
der  now  for  Immediate  or  fall  delivery.  8afe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  ft  Hatchery,  Box  67-C 
Palo  Alto.  Cal 


BEAUTIFUL  GAME  FOWLS  ~  Shannon  s 
Grade  Japs.  Nons  better.  Young  trlni 
ready  for  shipment.  Also  Carolina  Blue 
brood    cock.      Direct    from    church.  8616 

South  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Received  More  Business 
Through  Orchard  and 
Farm  Than  through 
any  Other  Medium 

From  a  -null  Humified  advertise- 
ment for  three  months  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM.  I  received  more  business 
than  from  my  advertising  in  any 
other  medium,  II.  E.  Belcher,  380 
Edgewnre  Road,  l*os  Angeles,  Cal. 


POULTRY 
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booklet.  Write  Plumage 
Hatchery.  Exeter,  Cal. 


THE  8chlotlhau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1*08  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
Ized  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chirks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  mors 
I  n  t  o  r  m  a  t  Ion 
write  for  free 
Poultry    Farm  & 


Member  of 


Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns.  An- 
conas, R.  I.  Reds, 
special  prices  for  May, 

June,  July. 

Three  Month 
Old  Pullets 

all   selected,   no  culls. 

"QUALITY 
SUPREME" 


Orange  County  Hatchery, 


PROFITABLE  I'OULTRY  NEWS — Capacity 
200,000  Chicks,  hence  prices  surprisingly 
low  for  quality.  After  years  trials,  County 
Farm  Advisors.  Ranchers,  City  people  are 
buying  extensively  our  180-290  egg  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Mlnorcas.  Anconas,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Great  winter-laying, 
vigor,  beauty.  Chicks  every  week  of  year. 
Buy  now  quick  growing1  chicks.  Turks, 
ducklings,  pullets,  breeders  reduced.  Also 
booking  fall  delivery.  Write  Profitable  Poul- 
try. Box  O,  13  North  Fair  Oaks,  Pasadena. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Start 
right  with  the  BEST 
— the  only  kind  we 
hatch.  All  varieties 
each  week.  Ducklings, 
turkeys,  hatching  eggs. 
Incubators,  brood  ers. 


supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  price  list 

FANCIER  S  EXCHANGE 

640  South  Main.  Los  Angeles. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS— We  are  booking 
orders  now  for  Fall  delivery  of  our  prize- 
winning  stock  chicks  at  the  «d««d  price" 
22  and  27c.  Hatching  eggs.  $2. 50.  Orders 
filled  In  sequence  as  received. 

BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY 
South  Main  Ave..  Baldwin  Park.  Calif. 
Phone  Covlna  1018. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale.  Also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  booking- 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years;  "that  s  whjr 
our  birds  win  at  all  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log free.   Vodden'e  Hatchery,  Los  oatos.    -  ■ 


FALL  CHICKS— We  have  them  a 

sonable  prices.  R.  I-  Re(IB" 
Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  "  hlte  B 
horns.  Book  orders  early.  Clr( 
Mission  Hatchery.  Uox  7.  Camphel 
BABY  CH1X— White  Leghorns  I 
Golden  Buff  and  Brown  I-egli 
conas.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Buff  Orpl 
I  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Ro 
week      Enoch  Crews.  Seabrlght,_ 


LIVESTOCK— GOATS 

WHO  WANTS  a  pure  Toggenburg  disbudded 
yearling  buck  or  hornless  S-months  old 
buck  kid  for  $25  7  Best  milk  and  blood  lines. 
Stock  absolutely  guaranteed.  .  Eeni  M.  Car- 
ney.  Breeder,  R.  D.  1.  Box  218.  Altadens,  Kmi 
FOR  SALE — Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 

Fine  stock  for  starting  a  herd.  Ed 
Thomas.  Rodeo,  Cal. 


~  $54.50 
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EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 


Widely  Known  Scientist  Discover*  Wonder- 
ful Chemical  That  Is  Fatal  to  Flies. 
Not  a  Poison — Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
annoying  things  with  which  the  farmer  has 
to  contend.  Now,  through  the  discovery  of 
E.  K.  Alexander,  widely  known  scientist,  you 
can  rid  your  house  and  barns  and  livestock 
of  these  pests  almost  Instantly,  and  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  This  discovery  Is  In  the  form 
of  an  organic  chemical  that  Is  fatal  to  flies 
and  similar  pests,  such  as  chlggers,  mosqui- 
toes and  moths. 


This  new  discovery,  which  Is  called  Alex- 
ander's Rid-O-Fly,  Is  not  a  poison.  Though 
It  kills  flies  like  magic,  farm  animals  and 
human  beings  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all. 
In  addition  to  killing  these  Insects,  Rld-O- 
Fly  Is  a  strong  repellant.  Flies  will  not 
come  near  stock  or  buildings  where  Rid-O- 
Fly  has  been  used.  Rid-O-Fly  Is  particularly 
valuable  for  cows  and  horses,  as  it  Is  a 
known  fact  that  flies  do  untold  harm  to 
these  animals. 

So  confident  Is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live- 
stock of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send 
a  $2.00  supply  for  only  J1.00  on  the  guaran- 
tee that  If  Rld-O-Fly  does  not  solve  your 
fly  problems  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Two 
big  Kansas  City  Banks  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — just  your  name  and 
address,  and  this  Introductory  offer  will  be 
mailed  at  once. 

Alexander  Laboratories 

1551  Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MOUNT  LOWE 

YEAR-ROUND  RESORT 

World's    Greatest   Mountain   Scenic  Trolley 
Trip 

Five  Trains  Dally   at   Convenient  Hours 
Old  Mission  Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip 
Tour  of  many  points  of  Interest   near  Los 
Angeles.    Greatest  Journey  for  the  fare 
charged  In  the  world. 
Orange  Empire  Trolley  Trip 
50   miles  through   Orange   Groves,  visiting 
twelve  cities.     Many  features. 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  folder. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 

O.  A.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent 
LOS  ANGELES 


All  crops  must  have  Nitrogen.  Some 
forms  of  Nitrogen  are  cheaper  than 
others,  some  act  quicker  than  others, 
some  are  more  available,  some  are 
acid  and  some  are  alkaline. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

i 

Is  the  cheapest,  is  the  quickest.  Is  100% 
available  ana  IT  IS  NOT  ACID.  It 
gives  wonderful  results  and  should  al- 
ways be  used  for  fertilizer  Nitrogen. 
Write  for  my  FREE  BULLETINS. 
DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Bi$  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

US'  E  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      CUrlmla.  Iowm 


American  Nut  Journal 

Official  Journal  National  ft  Northern  Nut 
Association.  All  phases  by  experts.  Nut  cul- 
ture,  Marketing-  generally.  2  year.  Sample 
!0c    3>  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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By  V.  O.  Hansen 

A POULTRY  woman  who  is  very 
successful  in  brooding,  uses  the 
following  method  In  starting  chicks: 
Sand  is  placed  on  the  floor — prefer- 
ably beach  sand  because,  of  the  salt 
in  it. 

She  feeds  oatmeal  only  for  the  first 
two  weeks,  then  the  best  commercial 
chick  feed  on  the  market.  For  a  drink, 
she  gives  1  drop  of  lysol  in  a  cup  of 
water,  and  claims  this  almost  entirely 
prevents  bowel  trouble. 

She  says  the  beach  sand  also  Is 
valuable  in  starting  turkey  poults. 

Later;  she  separates  the  young  birds 
that  are  slow  in  feathering  and  feeds 
them  a  mash  containing  white  of  eggs. 
She  claims  that  the  white  of  eggs 
grows  the  feathers,  and  the  yolk  de- 
velops meat.  Thus  Leghorn  breeders 
could  do  weJl  feeding  egg  yolks  to 
starting  chicku — which  "all  go  to 
feathers." 

A  hatchery  man  grinds  the  un- 
hatched  eggs  and  chicks  that  die  in 
the  shell  and  mixes  in  a  mash  for 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 
He  says  the  best  egg  making  food  is 
eggs. 

In  selecting  Ancona  chicks,  some  as- 
sert the  "brown  backs"  are  the  result 
of  foreign  blood,  and  may  lay  tinted 
eggs.  Again,  others  prefer  these 
"brown  backs,"  as  having  greater  vi- 
tality. 

Cleaning  MMkiog 
Machines 

THE  following  suggestions  for  clean- 
ing milking  machines  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  A.  P.  Hanna,  Field  Vet- 
erinarian for  the  California  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

1.  When  through  milking  run  warm 
water  through  tubes. 

2.  Thoroughly  brush  with  hot  water 
and  washing  compound  all  parts  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact. 

3.  Place  tubes,  etc.,  in  water  which 
has  reached  the  boiling  point  and  per- 
mit them  to  remain  there  in  for  30  to 
60  minutes.  Do  not  resort  to  further 
boiling. 

4.  Place  tubes,  etc.,  in  brine  and 
chloride  of  lime  solution  and  drain  three 
to  five  minutes  before  the  next  milking 
period.  They  will  then  be  ready  for 
use  . 

Small  top  pails  are  used  for  stripping 
the  cows. 

The  four  main  points  (1,  2,  3  and  4) 
are  observed  dally  in  the  morning,  and 
only  the  third  point  Is  omitted  in  the 
evening.  > 

The  brine  and  chloride  solution  is' 
made  as  follows:  Five  gallons  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  to  which 
Is  added  a  twelve-ounce  can  of  ordinary 
household  chloride  of  lime.  To  keep 
this  up  to  strength,  a  stock  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  a  twelve-ounce 
can  of  chloride  of  lime  In  one  gallon 
of  water  and  adding  one  quart  of  the 
stock  solution  to  the  bath  each  week. 


"ARO" 

TRACTOR 

3  H.  P.  at  the  Drawbar. 
6  H.  P.  at  the  Belt. 

It  Does  the  Work 
You  Can  Depend  on  It 
E.  I.  CROOK,  Distributor, 

417  W.  PICO,  LOS  ANGELES 


v,m    Nu  Life  Gland  Youlh 

Vlg-or  Health 

Vitality  TabletS  Strength 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  pamphlet 
For  Sale  Only  by   the  Stanton  Labora 
tory,  279  5th   Ave.   San  Francisco.  Price 
$3.00.     Sent   postpaid,    under   plain  cover, 
on  receipt  of  money  order,  or  your  check 
Is  good. 


There  is  a  size 
and  style  of  De 
Laval  Separator 
for  you,  no  mat- 
ter if  you  have 
one  or  a  thousand 
cows. 


De  Laval  Sep- 
arators are  fur- 
nished with  hand, 
electric,  steam 
turbine  or  belt 
drives,  for  any 
kind  of  power. 


Don't  Let  This  Happen  to  You 


"Last   week   we   replaced  a 

machine   made  by   

which  had  been  used  only  five 
years.  Our  customer,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford Cook,  living  near  Foyil, 
Oklahoma,  shipped  one  can  of 

cream  from  and  then  one 

from  the  De  Laval,  and  changed 
about  in  this  manner  for  four 
weeks,  the  result  being  that  the 
De  Laval  got  him  exactly  two 
pounds  more  butter-fat  per  day, 
and  he  is  milking  12  cows.  This 
amount  at  85c  per  pound  makes 
70c  per  day,  or  $255.50  per  year, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
new  De  Laval  was  worth.  Mr. 
Cook  said  we  could  use  his  name 
and  this  information,  and  if 
they  didn't  believe  it,  he  would 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect." 

This  was  taken  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  agents,  but 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about 


it.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  of  a  similar  character 
from  people  who  say  they 
waited  too  long  before  buying 
a  De  Laval. 

On  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms  today  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  butter-fat  being 
wasted  by  inferior  or  worn-out 
separators  and  by  hand  skim- 
ming. Perhaps  such  waste  is 
going  on  right  on  your  farm. 
Stop  it  at  once  by  getting  a  new 
De  Laval.  It  is  not  only  the 
world's  best  cream  saver,  but 
lasts  longer  and  is  easier  to 
clean  and  turn  than  any  other. 

Call  up  your  De  Laval  Agent 
today  and  ask  him  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  so  that  you  can 
try  it,  or  write  us  for  full  in- 
formation. Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it. 


De  Laval  Pacific  Company 


61  BE  ALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  QUICK 
(Send  for  our  Folder) 

BROADWAY  ARMY  SALVAGE  STORE  ' 

320  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
DKI'T.  O 


The»e  arc  regulation  I'.  S.  Army 
reclaimed  Shelter  Tents;  6  ft. 
wide  and  7  ft.  long.  Can  be 
rolled    up    and    carried  under 


U.  S.  Army 
Shelter  Tents 


CO.Ml'I.KTE  STOCK  OF  TENTS,   CAMP   FIRMTIKE  AND   1I1K I N  ( i  AI'I'AREL 


FRUIT  TREES 

Write  for  Price  List ! 

THE   FRESNO   NURSERY  CO. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


ir  VnilD  Uses  "Cutter's" 

ll  I  llUll  Ho«  Cholera  Serum  and 
II  I  wwia  Virus  you  can  count  on  protec- 
tion against  Hog 
Cholera.  Thefirst 
clear  refined  Hog 
Cholera  Serum 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"  Tht  Lahtratta  that  Knrwi  Htvt" 

Berkeley        (U.aflicense)  California 


VETERINARIAN 


$5400  FROM  4  ACRES 
RHUBARB 

Last  season.    Big  returns  first  season. 

Plant  Now.       Circular  FREE. 
W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  Telephone  City 

Above  is  an  imaginary  city,  made  by  grouping  together 
one-fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Bell  System,  and 
used  in  telephone  service.  Picture  to  yourself  a  city  five 
iimes  as  great  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Bell  System  throughout  the  country. 

If  all  these  buildings  were  grouped  together,  they  would 
make  a  business  community  with  400  more  buildings  than 
the  total  number  of  office  buildings  in  New  York  City,  as 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

Next  to  its  investment  in  modern  telephone  equipment, 
the  largest  investment  of  the  Bell  System  is  in  its  1,600 
modern  buildings,  with  a  value  of  $144,000,000.  Rang- 
ing in  size  from  twenty-seven  stories  down  to  one-story, 
they  are  used  principally  as  executive  offices,  central  offices, 
storehouses  and  garages.  The  modern  construction  of  most 
of  the  buildings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  investment 
in  buildings  is  now  over  three  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Every  building  owned  by  the  Bell  System  must  be  so 
constructed  and  so  situated  as  to  serve  with  efficiency  the 
telephone  public  in  each  locality,  and  to  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  future  requirements. 


*  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


P0ULTRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Government  experiments  showed  amazing  increase  in 
egg    production    through    feeding    animal  products. 

(High  Protein) 

MEAT  SCRAPS 


HAUSER'S 


GREEN  BONE 


Will  Make  YOUR  Hens  More  Profitable. 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 
Write  for  Information  Today 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WAGNER'S    GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 


Plant  now  for  February's  high-priced  market.  Should  return  up  to  $1000  per 
acre  first  year.  The  California  Rhubarb  Association  could  have  used  the  output 
of  1000  acres  this  season. 

(J.  B.  Warner  &  Son) 
"Origlnntors  of  the  Giant  Winter  Strain" 
1550  r..i  ViUa  Street  Dept.  "O"  Pasadena,  California 


UL  mm$  £  THE  HOUSEWIFE 
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WAGNER'S  NURSERY 


"Aunt  Chloe,"  a  very  successful  colored 
cook  of  the  old  school,  ussed  to  eay:  "It 
ain't  so  much  knowln'  what  TO  do  as  what 
NOT  to  do."  At  any  rate,  here  are  some 
negative,  as  well  as  positive,  suggestions 
prepared  by  a  home  economics  field  worker, 
baaed  on  observation  as  well  as  theory. — 
L  S.)   

L  Protein  foods  should  not  be  cooked 
at  high  temperature. 

(a)  Egg  and  milk  If  boiled  will 
curdle. 

(b)  Boiled  milk  loses  its  value  as 
a  bone-building  product 

(c)  A  longer  time  Is  required  to 
digest  fried  or  "hard-boiled"  eggs, 
which  therefore  are  not  suitable  for 
persons  who  have  weak  digestion 
or  for  small  children.  Eggs  become 
firm  at  160  degrees  F.,  while  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  212  de- 
grees F.  Eggs  cooked  below  the 
boiling  point  will  be  firm  without 
being  tough. 

(d)  Cook  steak  quickly  If  you 
wish  it  tender  and  Juicy. 

(e)  Cottage  cheese  is  made  tough 
by  cooking  at  high  temperature. 
It  should  be  grated  before  serving. 
II.  Tea  to  be  iced  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  leaves,  as  the 
tannin,  which  is    injurious,    is  with- 
drawn.   Tea  should    be   steeped,  not 
boiled. 

in.  Boil  coffee  only  three  to  five 
minutes  and  remove  the  grounds  when 
reheating.  This  insures  good  coffee, 
without  the  presence  of  caffeine  or 
tannin,  which  .ire  injurious. 

IV.  Chocolate  or  cocoa  should  be 
cooked  five  minutes  before  being  added 
to  the  milk. 


V.  For  frying,  don't  use  butter  or 
other  fat  that  has  become  dark  from 
frying,  as  this  is  injurious  to  the  di- 
gestive system. 

PLANNING  MEALS 

VI.  Don't  serve  half-cooked  cake,  or 
bread.  This  is  hard  to  digest,  as  it 
becomes  compact  while  being  masti- 
cated. 

VII.  Serve  sweet  foods  In  regulated 
quantities.. 

VIII.  Be  sure  to  have  variety.  The 
following  items  should  not  be  served 
at  the  same  meal:  (a)  Beef,  egg,  chick - 
err;  peanuts;  (b)  pork,  large  serving 
of  salad  dressing,  pie  and  doughnuts; 
(c)  -rice,  potatoes,  macaroni;  (d) 
greens,  lettuce,  cabbage;  (e)  dried 
fresh  and  canned  fruits. 

IX.  Also  use  judgment  in  serving. 
Don't  serve  together,  (a)  tomato  soup, 
tomato  sauce,  tomato  salad;  (b)  Btewed 
prunes  and  prune  whip;  (c)  roast  beef, 
beef  salad;  (d)  mashed  potatoes  and 
potato  salad. 

X.  Too  many  foods  such  as  sweet 
potatoes,  cheese,  pies  and  lich  desserts 
served  at  the  same  meal  are  easily 
assimilated  by  the  body  and  may 
cause  constipation. 

XI.  Starchy  vegetables  should  not  be 
boiled  longer  than  to  finish  cooking. 

XII.  Boll  green  vegetables  in  small 
amount  of  water  to  conserve  minerals. 

XIII.  Sugar  should  not  be  added  to 
acid  fruits  while  cooking.  It  will  take 
less  to  sweeten  If  added  later,  the  fruit 
being  heated  only  sufficiently  to  melt 
the  sugar. 


iMim;iminm*ii»:iiminnimii™  t  ^nunnutnti  nm  dihoip  nit 

How  I  Made  Twenty=five  Dollars 
Thirty  Cents  Worth  of  Paint 


With 


MY  HUSBAND  paused  on  the  back 
porch  and  studied  our  somewhat 
delapidated  refrigerator. 

"Dolly,"  he  said,  "this  Ice  box  is  a 
disgrace.  We  must  get  rid  of  it  and 
buy  a  new  one.  It  is  so  scratched  and 
marred  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  Further- 
more, I  think  it  Is  becoming  unsani- 
tary." 

I  agreed  with  him,  but  could  not 
reconcile  myself  to  add  this  expense 
to  my  household  budget,  especially 
when  I  had  almost  achieved  my  ambi- 
tion to  acquire  that  wonderful  set  of 
Haviland  that  I  had  coveted  for  so 
long. 

Right  then  I  had  an  idea.  I  had 
never  done  any  painting,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  me  I  could  fix  up  that  old 
refrigerator  and  make  It  do  for  several 

years. 

I  invested  In  a  small  can  of  white 
enamel  and  found  in  the  shed  a  little 
varnish  we  had  left  over  when  we 
had  our  floors  refinished.  There  was 
a  little  brush  with  the  varnish  which 
lginBmuimnii4ianiiiuitmiiimummmninfBsmuinti::;n!ri!Mii[ir:tn!iinui]iutiiinm:m!inu:tiir 


I  managed  to  clean  with  gasoline,  soap 
and  water. 

I  dusted  the  box  with  a  stiff  brush, 
and  it  required  just  30  minutes  to  cover 
It  with  the  varnish.  The  next  morning 
it  was  dry,  and  I  hardly  recognized  it, 
so  bright  and  shiny  did  it  look.  I  was 
delighted  to  find  how  easily  I  could 
paint.  I  love  to  do  it! 

Now,  previously  I  had  scrubbed  out 
the  ice  and  food  compartments  and 
set  the  box  in  the  sun  to  dry.  I  enam- 
eled the  interior  and  soon  it  was  glis- 
tening with  its  new  white  coat.  I  set 
it  aside  for  two  days;  then  next  morn- 
ing proudly  conducted  John  to  the  rear 
porch  to  display  my  handiwork. 

"Dolly,"  you're  a  wonder!"  he  cried 
enthusiastically. 

"How  much  did  I  save?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "the  old  relic 
was  worth  about  $5  second  hand,  and 
a  new  one  would  have  cost  at  least 
$30." 

That's  the  wnole  story,  except  that 
I  shall  serve  dinner  Sunday  when 
John's  parents  visit  us  upon  my  brand 
new  Haviland  set! — Mrs.  J.  Munsey, 
Fresno  County. 

: MnwMMsmiiasiri.:KDi  ,  ••:  r  w.%\wmmmmmmswr.-- 


Here  Are  Winners  in  "Pin  Money"  Contest 

A  LT HOUGH  space  is  not  available  this  month  for  publication  of  the 
**•  many  interesting  letters  received  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  latest 
contest  for  women  readers,  we  hope  to  publish  at  least  the  first,  second 
and  third  prize  letters  in  the  August  issue. 

Our  subscribers  may  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  reading 
of  these  helpful  letters,  for  almost  every  woman  is  interested  in  a 
method  ot  obtaining  extra  pin  money  for  the  hundred  and  one  little 
things  she  needs.  And  a  number  of  unique  plans  are  suggested. 
Here,  then,  are  the  fortunate  subscribers: 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $10.00— Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Fairoaks,  Cal. 
SECOND  PRIZE,  $5.00 — Miss  E.  Stevenson,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 
THIRD  PRIZE,  $3.00 — Mrs.  F.  G.  Brown,  Sierra  Madre. 


$2.00— Mrs.  Emma  J.  Torbert,  Stockton,  Calif. 
$2.00 — Mrs.  J.  Emerson,  Auburn,  Calif. 
$2.00 — Mrs.  Emma  Smith,  Millville,  Calif. 
$1.00 — Miss  Ida  1.  Hill,  Tuolomne,  Calif. 
$1.00 — Mrs.  Ceo.  A.  Enos,  Morro,  Calif. 
$1.00 — Mrs.  Leon  Root  Long,  Healdsburg,  Calif. 
$1.00 — Mrs.  M.  Merkel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Watch  for  announcement  of  another  interesting  contest  soon!  Checks 
are  being  mailed  to  the  fortunate  winners  above. 


Three 
Equal 
Prizes 

Four 
Equal 
Prizes 
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Rooting  From  Layers 


"N 


Helen  Temple 


'  OW  just  what  does  this  mean?" 
I  can  see  some  of  my  readers 
wrinkling  their  foreheads  over 
the  term  used  in  my    June  article, 
"Rooting  From  Layers." 

It  is  not  a  complicated  process.  In 
fact,  when  we  wish  to  replenish  stocks 
with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  money 
and  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  easy 
methods  of  propa- 
gation. 

Many  p  1  a  n  ts 
such  as  the  car- 
nation and  a  num- 
ber of  our  vines, 
are,  easily  propa- 
■fca^''  prated  In  this  man- 

W  ''\j^Tk  ner.  Quite  often  a 
w  A  gardener  will  cre- 

iy^^^fl  ate  new  plants  by 
jP^^^H  loosening  a 
^Bm^eSUk  healthy  runner  of 
a  vine,  laying  it 
down  smoothly  in 
a  desired  location  (leaving  it  attached 
to  the  main  plant),  then  pressing  into 
the  soil  "knobs"  under  each  of  the 
little  stemlet  groups. 

They  must  be  pressed  very  firmly 
into  the  soil  to  keep  them  in  place.  I 
have  used  wire  hairpins  on  either  side 
of  the  stemlet  group  to  hold  them  in 
place.  The  pins  should  be  pushed  into 
the  soil  as  far  as  possible  without  bind- 
ing the  runner.  This  method  of  layer- 
ing is  quite  successful  with  the  com- 
mon vines. 

THE  SUREST  METHOD 

The  surest  method,  however,  requires 
a  little  more  work,  but  is  advised  when 
rooting  carnations  from  layers.  This 
involves  the  use  of  a  knife.  With  the 
knife  remove  the  bark  and  any  leaves 
or  stems  growing  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  layer  or  runner;  then  press  this 
into  a  shallow  trench,  leaving  the 
upper  side  of  the  layer  and  leaves  ex- 
posed. This  method  is  quite  successful 
with  any  of  the  plant  life  that  sends 
out  long,  slender  sterna  or  runners. 
'  When  the  layer  or  runner  estab- 
lishes roots  of  its  own,  cut  it  from  the 
main  plant.  If  the  runner  has  several 
"baby"  plants  attached  to  it,  cut  the 
stem  between  each  of  them,  thus  allow- 
ing them  to  become  individual  plants. 
Soon  these  "youngsters"  are  ready  for 
a  home  of  their  own,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

Rooting  from  layers  is  considered  by 
many  gardeners  easier  than  the  use  of 
cuttings.  Personally  I  prefer  the  cut- 
tings, but  often  we  try,  without  suc- 
cess, to  root  from  cuttings  some  of  the 
rare  plants.  The  cutting  frequently 
does  not  carry  enough  strength  to  fur- 
nish rootlets,  but  the  layer  will  root 
while  still  attached  to  the  parent  plant, 
if  the  latter  is  in  a  good,  vigorous 
growing  condition. 


Popular  Climbing  Roses 

THE  climbing  American  Beauty  has 
become  very  popular  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  blooms  throughout 
the  season  and  is  the  same  color  and 
size  as  the  bush  American  Beauty.  As 
a  red  rose  climber,  this  one  will  give 
the  effect  desired  by  those  who  want 
the  dark  red  and  green.  Do  not  plant 
the  American  Beauty  against  a  yellow 
or  yellow-cream  house.  The  effect  is 
disappointing,  to  say  the  least.  A  red 
rose  climber  is  most  effective  when 
growing  against  a  white  house.  Other 
good  red  roses  are  the  Crimson  Ram- 
bleV,  Red  Dorothy  Perkins,  Prairie 
Queen,  American  Pillar,  Climbing  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  Flower  of  Fairfield  and 
Baby  Rambler.  Almost  all  of  these  vari- 
eties may  be  purchased  through  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  advertisers. 

The  Yellow  Climbers  are  favorites. 
We  have  the  Yellow  Ramblers,  Key- 
stone (perpetual),  Alberic  Barbier, 
Marechal  Nell,  Lamarque,  Caroline 
Cuater,  Gold  Finch  and  Golden  Ophlr. 
.The  yellow  rose  climbers  are  as  hardy 


as  the  red,  white  or  pink  climbers. 

Quite  often  I  have  heard  the  expres- 
sion, "Yellow  roses  are  not  as  hardy 
as  the  red  ones."  I  think  I  have  seen 
as  many  yellow  climbers  in  Southern 
California  as  reds  and  whites.-  They 
are  effective  with  almost  any  color  as 
a  background,  but  especially  against 
the  darker  colors.  The  yellow  roses  are 
beautiful  when  combined  with  honey- 
suckle as  a  covering  for  a  large  porch 
or  an  arbor. 


Our  Gardens  in  July 


IN  July  we  are  obliged  to  Irrigate  and 
cultivate  arid  repeat  the  process 
often.  In  the  interior,  this  process 
must  be  carried  on  much  more  fre- 
quently than  on  the  Coast,  where  we 
have  summer  fogs.  Lawns  need  an 
extra  amount  of  clipping  and  sprink- 
ling this  month.  Roses  should  be 
"rested."  Climbers  may  be  pruned 
quite  heavily  if  necessary. 
It  Is  too  late  for  bulb  planting,  but 


That  Mrs.  Temple  is  equally  profi- 
cient in  raising  beautiful  flowers  and 
beautiful  children  is  shorvn  by  the 
above  illustration  of  the  "Three  Little 
Temples,"  near  a  jasmine  bush  started 
from  a  cutting  secured  from  Georgia 
12  years  ago.  The  jasmine  has  blos- 
somed profusely  in  V enlura  County 
each  season. 


stocks,  pansles,  cosmos,  antirrhinum, 
lobelia  and  centaurea  may  be  sown  for 
late  transplanting  on  the  Coast  and 
in  mild  interior  regions. 

All  seedlings  that  can  possibly  be 
transplanted  should  be  rushed  into  the 
ground  where  they  will  be  protected. 
The  seedling  flats  must  be  kept  very 
moist  and  shaded  during  a  part  of  the 
day.  The  transplanting  of  seedlings 
before  the  real  summer  days  is  always 
advisable,  unless  they  are  small  enough 
to  carry  over  until  fall. 

In  the  interior  sections,  July  is  not 
a  good  month  to  plant  and  transplant, 
unless  one  is  setting  out  sturdy  plants 
on  their  own  roots.  Even  then,  protec- 
tion is  needed.  On  the  Coast,  the  gar- 
den routine  is  scarcely  varied  through- 
out the  year,  but  in  the  semi-tropical 
regions  even  those  near  the  Coast, 
sometimes  we  experience  rather  warm 
days. 

Here  the  planting  is  almost  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  one  must  not 
expect  a  so-called  "cool"  crop  to  suc- 
ceed during  the  summer. 


None  Better — I  want  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  as  long  as  I  live,  as  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  better  paper  on  earth  for 
this  purpose. — G.  Noschka,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


Growing  Bettei — Your  paper  seems  to 
be  getting  more  interesting  and  full 
of  news  every  issue. — Chas.  A.  Tem- 
pleton,  Orland,  Calif. 


H EILOGGS 

ANT  PASTE 


LOOK 
FOR.  THE 
ATTLE  CAP 


Makes  Ants 
Disappear^ 

NEVER 
FAIL%T 


Universal  Brand  Sprays 

Will  Control  Citrus  Pests 

You  can  depend  upon  Universal  Brand  Sprays.  Your 
use  of  them  in  combating  Red  Spider,  Citricola  and 
Black  Scale  will  convince  you  of  their  prompt  effective- 
ness and  marked  economy. 

What  is  more — Universal  Brand  Sprays  stimulate 
the  trees  and  increase  their  resistance  to  the  climatic 
conditions,  thereby  setting  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  use  the  following  spray : 

B.  T.  S.,  15  lbs   PER  f  B.  T.  S.,  12  lbs. 

TRIUMPH  V/z  to  2i/2  gals  '        200  I   TRIUMPH,  1  gal. 

K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb  f  GAL.  j    K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb. 

(For  citricola  and  black  scale)... J  TANK  L  (For  Red  Spiders) 

4  gals,  lime  sulphur  solution  can  be  substituted  for  the 
above  B.  T.  S.  dosage, 
(patented  formulas) 

Remember  that  Mr.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomolo- 
gist, is  ready  to  inspect  your  trees  and  give  specific  ad- 
vice relative  to  spraying.  Call  on  him  at  our  Los 
Angeles  office. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Company 

Paul  R.  Jones,  Entomologist 
Los  Angeles  .  San  Francisco 

H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.  Balfour  Building 


Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save  50 
per  cent.  We  pay  freight  on  PAINTS,  WALL- 
BOARD,  ROOFING,  WINDOW  SHAD  IS, 
WIRK  SCREEN,  BARB  WIRE,  WALLPA- 
PER, ELECTRIC  FIXTURES,  WIRE,  ETC., 
to  any  railroad  point.  Write  today  for  sam- 
ples of  ROOFING,  WALLPAPER,  COLOR 
CARDS  and  FREE  information  how  to  paint, 
stain,  paper  your  home.  TELL  US  WHAT 
YOU  DESIRE  In  onr  line;  we  will  do  the  rest. 
WRITE.  PHONE  OR  CALL  FOR  FREE  IN- 
FORMATION. 

WESTERN  WHOLESALE 
PAINT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Bdwy.  6173. 


708  East  8th  St. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


AfflBmisosig  u  Plko^liriiplfe  Conateft  ton3 


HOW  many  of  our  boys  and  girls 
have  cameras  and  like  to  take 
pictures?  "We  believe  there  are 
many  who  understand  and  enioy  pho- 
tography; therefore,  we  shall  offer  an 
attractive  series  of  cash  prizes  for  pho- 
tographs submitted  before  July  20. 

We  want  pictures  of  any  interesting 
subject  actually  taken  by  our  boys  and 
girls,  but  not  necessarily  developed  and 
printed  at  home. 

The  judges  will  include  our  Art  Edi- 
tor, who  will  study  the  pictures  from 
the  viewpoint  of  composition  and 
artistic  effect;  one  of  the  ORCHAK1) 
and  FARM  staff  photographers,  who 
will  Judge  the  technical  points  (that 
is,  exposure  and  clearness  of  the  neg- 
ative); the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  und 
FARM,  and  the  Household  Editor. 

Here  Are  the  Prizes: 

For  the  beit  photograph.  .  .$2.00 

Second  prize    100 

Third  prize   75 

Fourth  prize   50 

Five  prizes,  25  centi  each. 
The  best  photo  submitted    will  be 
published  in  an  early  number,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  win- 
ners. 

NOTE  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES: 

No  portrait  or  professional  photo- 
graph will  be  considered. 

The  size  is  of  no  consequence  if  the 
picture  is  clear,  although  vest  pocket 
negatives  should  be  enlarged  in  order 
to  make  the  work  of  the  judges  easier. 

Animals,  children  and  every  -  day 
home  scenes  make  good  subjects. 

Some  contestants  no  doubt  will  sub- 
mit landscapes  or  water  views;  per- 
haps others  will  pose  special  pictures 
having  a  humorous  or  news  value. 
Others  may  simply  send  photographs 
already  on  hand,  selecting  the  best  from 
their  albums. 

Every  entry  must  come  from  the 
family  of  a  subscViber;  that  is,  some 
member  of  the  family  must  take  OR- 


CHARD and  FARM  regularly.  If  not 
already  a  subscriber,  you  may  enter  by 
sending  one  subscription  in  your  lame 
or  that  of  a  relative. 

Pictures  should  not  be  mounted  on 
cardboard,  but  in  mailing  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  Include  a  little  piece  of  card- 
board In  the  envelope  to  prevent  fold- 
ing or  breaking. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  nlm 
as  well  as  the  print  of  each  picture, 
and  will  return  the  film  if  desired  The 
film,  however.  Is  not  required.  No 
prints  will  be  returned. 

NO  TIME  TO  LOSE 

This  is  the  best  season  for  taking 
pictures— during  the  long,  bright  sum- 
mer days.  Don't  delay  in  sending  in 
your  entry.  Many  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  young  folks  are  going  to  receive 
these  cash  prizes.  Will  you  be  one  of 
them?  Act  quickly.  It  is  not  long  un- 
til July  20,  and  no  entry  wiy.  be  con- 
sidered which  is  not  postmarked  on 
or  before  this  date.  Address  The 
Editor  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angele3. 
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Change  of  Price 

EFERRING  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Torrance  Lime  &  Fertilizer 
Company,  appearing  on  page  12  of  this 
issue:  After  this  "ad"  was  Inserted, 
the  price  of  "D.  M.  S."  lime  fertilizer 
was  reduced  from  $4.50  to  $4.00  a  ton, 
according  to  S.  Maus  Purple,  General 
and  Sales  Manager. 

Co-incident  with  the  announcement 
of  the  new  price,  Mr.  Purple  revealed 
the  plan  of  the  company  to  sell  the 
material  entirely  on  an  analysis  basis. 

The  initials  "D.  M.  S."  indicate  "de- 
composed marine  shell,"  a  unique  de- 
posit of  age-old  bones  and  marine  life 
at  Torrance,  near  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  this  material 
have  been  applied  to  California  fields 
and  orchards  to  Improve  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  to  correct  acidity,  and  to 
fertilize  trees  and  plants. 


AT  LAST — 

THE 
ULTIMATE 

HAY 
HARVESTER 


An  Achievement  of  National  Contequenee 

THE  ANSWER 
to 

THE  FARMER'S  PRAYER 


Means  the  Evolution  of  the  Hay  Industry 


THE  BENNETT  HAY  HARVESTER 

Travels  on  its  own  power.     Gathers  and  bales  the  hay  from  swath 
or  windrow  in 

ONE  OPERATION 

A  complete  unit  in  itself — no  horses,  no  pitchforks,  no  hard  labor. 
Ask  aboi/t  the  unparalleled  opportunity  now  being  offered  to  investors. 

Common  Sense  Farm 
Machinery  Co. 


Phone  824-844. 
3rd  and  Main  St. 


519-20  Roberts  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"    New  Hay  Harvester 

(Continued  from  Pace  7) 

to  insert  and  tie  wires. 

The  hay  la  loaded  bv  means  of  an 
endless  carrier,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
hay  loader  used  with  wagons.  From 
this  carrier  It  is  dropped  Into  a  hop- 
per which  delivers  It  to  a  pre-compres- 
sor.  This  device  compresses  the  charge 
before  it  Is  struck  by  the  baling  plunger. 

A  unique  feature  Is  a  finger  feed 
which  gathers  the  hay  as  It  Is  dropped 
from  the  hopper  and  carries  it  to  the 
pre-compressor. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  wlde- 
rlmmed  wheels,  the  drive  wheels  being 
fitted  with  grouters  which  may  be  cov- 
ered with  a  smooth  metal  band  for  road 
work.  In  moving  on  the  road  the 
loader  Is  detached  and  hitched  to  the 
rear. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  man- 
ufacture the  machines  In  Los  Angeles. 
G.  G.  Bennett,  the  designer,  is  pres- 
ident; E.  H.  Hess,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; E.  M.  -Hamilton,  engineer,  and 
Bert  Hobspn,  'sales  manager. 

These  men  have  incorporated  The 
Common  Sense  Farm  Machinery  Com- 
pany, which  expects  to  develop  an  im- 
portant new  local  Industry  based  upon 
this  product  of  local  genius. 


more  reliable  information  as  to 
best  treatments  to  be  used  after  futur 
freezes,    the    Agricultural  Exte 
Service  for  Los  Angeles  Count: 
started  a  test  with  a  plot  of  90  tre< 
in  a  young  orange  grove  on  the  A/us 
Foothill  Citrus  Company  ranch. 
M.  B.  Rounds  for  the  ranch  and  the 
writer  for  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  are  carrying  on  the  tests.  Sev« 
eral  methods  of  treatment  are  bell! 
tried  out. 


Citrus  Topics 

(Continued  from  Pace  12) 

remain  dormant  during  the  winter  and 
be  forced  out  the  next  spring  by  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  of  the  new  shoots. 

In  all  cases,  frequent  disinfection 
should^be  practiced.    In  order  to  have 


Pork  Barrel  Politics? 

"Mrs.  Jones,  kin  Johnny  go  with 
to  see  Elihu  root?" 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  he  was  to 
In  town." 

"Whatcha  mean,  In  town!  Elihu't 
our  big  red  hawg!" 

An  Effective  Weapon 

"Well,  Pat,  I  suppose  you  hav< 
learned  that  It's  dangerous  to  pick 

quarrel?" 

"Sure,  I  have  that,"  agreed  Pat  feel- 
ingly, readjusting  his  bandages.  "But 
it's  even  more  dangerous  to  quarrel 

with  a  pick." 

Modern  Style 

Tailor  (measuring  for  suit) — "And 
how  will  you   have  the  hip  pockets, 

sir?" 

"Rleht  for  revolver:  left  for  flask." 


<Dhrwgh  jorfhedqy 


Your  day's  work  is  shortened  and 
made  easier  when  you  have  a  good  oil 
cookstove.  Burn  Pearl  Oil  for  fuel  and 
you  no  longer  have  coal  and  wood  to 
carry  or  ashes  to  shovel  out. 

You  work  with  a  clean  controlled 
heat  that  is  concentrated  directly  un- 
der the  utensil  where  it  is  needed — 
and  your  kitchen  is  kept  cool  and  free 
from  dirt. 

Pearl  Oil  is  the  clean-burning,  uni- 
form, economical  kerosene  —  refined 
and  re-refined  by  a  special  process. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Order  by  name 
-  Pearl  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


PEARL 

(KEROSENE) 

HEAT 
•  AND  LIGHT 


Real  Stories 
About  Real 
People 

ORCHARD  and 
FARM  believes  its 
readers  like  human 
interest  rather  than 
cold  science ;  stories  of 
actual  accomplish- 
ments rather  than 
long  winded  accounts 
of  untried  theories. 

Because  it  publish- 
es more  "real  stories 
about  real  people" 
than  any  other  west- 
ern farm  journal,  it 
has  been  said  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM 
that  "every  page  is 
vividly  alive." 

Such  articles  are 
not  the  easiest  to  se- 
cure, but  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  spares  no 
expense  in  creating 
that  desirable  quality 
known  as  "reader- 
interest." 

If  you  like  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM, 
send  us  the  names  of 
friends  to  whom  you 
think  it  would  be 
e  q  u  a  lly  interesting. 
We  shall  be  glad  to 
mail  them  sample  cop- 
ies. Address 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 
1111  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


For  the  women  on  ranches  who  must 
feed  hungry  harvest  crews  this  summer: 


Electrical 
Kitchen  Appliances 
are  "Labor  Savers" 

HUNGRY  CREWS,  coming  from  the  fields,  require 
great  quantities  and  a  large  variety  of  food. 
Before  the  dishes  can  be  washed  and  put  away,  it  is 
time  to  start  preparing  the  next  meal. 

The  housewife  who  faces  such  a  task  needs  'Pa- 
cific Service"  back  of  labor-saving,  electrical  kitchen 
appliances.  She  needs  an  electric  range  to  enable  her 
to  prepare  the  great  quantities  and  variety  of  food 
that  the  hungry  harvest  crews  must  have.  She  needs 
an  electrical  bread  mixer  to  handle  that  heavy  task, 
while  she  takes  her  dishes,  all  clean  and  drained,  from 
the  electric  dish  washer.  An  electric  churn  should  be 
working,  while  she  feeds  clothes  rapidly  into  her 
electric  ironer.  The  electric  water  heater,  ice  box, 
cream  separator,  bottle  washer,  sewing  machine  and 
vacuum  cleaner  are  other  electrical  appliances  that 
are  great  "labor  savers"  for  housewives  on  ranches. 

All  of  these  appliances  and  many  others  can  be  operated  wher- 
ever the  local  distributing  lines  of  the  P  G  and  E  run.  Every 
farm  woman  should  investigate  their  labor-saving  possibilities. 

Call  at  the  P  G  and  E  office  the  next  time  you  are  in  town 
and  ask  for  further  information. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Electric 
Dish  Washer 


Electric  , 
Washing  Machine 


PACIFIC  SERVICE 


P-05:7-5  Farm 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  AND  IMMENSELY  POPULAR  FEATURE 

of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  are  the  contributions  of  GEORGE  P.  WELDON,  a  noted 
horticultural  authority  who  discusses  each  month  topics  of  timely  and  practical 
interest  to  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Weldon  also  answers,  free  of  charge,  horticultural  questions  of  subscribers. 

Remember,  Weldon  writes  for  no  other  farm  journal.  You  get  this  valuable 
service  only  through 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 


mltryman 

 «  tl  w 


FINDS  THIS  PAY-STREAK 
SOONER  OR  LATER 


Every  good  hen  is  a  mine — a  golden  mine  of 
eggs.  This  mine  will  yield  a  certain  revenue 
even  if  you  go  at  it  hit-or-miss.  But,  you  can 
never  expect  to  get  the  greatest  yield — to 
strike  the  real  "pay-streak" — until  you  tap  the 
right  vein.   And  that's  feed! 

No  matter  how  carefully  selected  your 
stock  may  be — no  matter  how  good  the  hous- 
ing and  care  you  give  them — sooner  or  later 
you  will  "dig  down"  to  this  rock-bottom  fact: 
feed  is  the  nub  and  the  rub  of  the  situation. 

Even  the  big  poultry  operators  who  have 
been  mixing  their  own  feeds  and  have  switched 
to  SURELAY  will  tell  you  it's  the  "cheapest" 
feed  in  the  long  run — cheapest  because  it  nets 
more  egg-money  in  return  for  the  feed-money 
it  costs. 

These  seasoned  poultrymen  realize — as  you 
must — that  a  hen  uses  more  energy  in  convert- 
ing poor  feed  into  money  than  she  does  in  con- 
verting good  feed  into  money.  And,  at  that, 
how  little  is  the  difference  in  cost  between 
good  feed  and  poor  feed !  But  look  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  egg-sheet  when  you're  through! 


SURELAY  has  helped  to  put  many  a  poultry- 
man  on  his  profit-feet  by  proving  two  things 
to  him:  First — that  cheap  feeds  lessen  the 
profits  of  every  hen  in  his  flock;  second — that 
our  large  scale  production  enables  us  to  turn 
out  a  better  and  more  economical  feed  than  he 
could  hope  to. 

Blended  and  balanced  according  to  a  true- 
to-test  formula,  SURELAY  stands  top-high  as  a 
uniform  egg  mash  that  will  make  your  hens 
pay  by  making  them  lay.  The  best  way  is  the 
find-out-way.  Order  a  sack  of  SURELAY  from 
your  dealer — and  see!  See  how  this  high- 
grade  mash  "assays"  in  feed  value.  See  how 
our  daily  laboratory  tests  insure  the  same  feed 
value  every  time.  See  how  SURELAY  actually 
"pans  out"  with  your  flock.  See  how  it  rids 
your  mind  of  feed-worry  for  all  time.  For 
"what's  on  the  tag  is  in  the  bag" — always! 

Also,  send  for  the  new  edition  of  our  book- 
let, "Makes  Hens  Happy."  It  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  and  helpful  book  we  have  ever 
issued  on  poultry  feeding.  And  it's  free! 
Simply  clip  the  coupon — and  mail  today! 


FLAY 


POCLTRY  A: 


SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 


"  t;  *t  send  me,  without  obligation, 
your  ncwbooklet,  "Makes  Hem  Happy. ' ' 

Name  .  

Address  -  


'A  Sperry  Product' 


!<a§3 
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TEN  CENTS 


THIS  MONTH — MANY  TRUE  STORIES  OF  SUCCESS 


CHEVROLET 


For  Economical  Transportation 


The  World's  Lowest  Priced 
equipped  Light  Delivery  Car 

'525 


f.  o.  b. 
Flint, 
Mich, 


Complete  with  Body,  as  illustrated 


The  Greatest  Dollar  Value  in  the  Commercial  Car  Market 


Every  farm  needs  this  car  to  carry  milk,  garden  truck,  feed 
and  all  moderate  loads. 

Every  country  merchant  needs  it  to  enlarge  his  trading  terri- 
tory and  give  better  service  to  customers. 

Costs  no  more  to  buy  and  keep  than  a  team  but  does  the 
work  of  two  teams  and  saves  one  driver. 

With  two  extra  seats  makes  a  fine  bus  or  jitney  for  livery, 
hotel  or  school  uses. 

Can  be  had  with  special  panel  body  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolet 

Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction.  The  new  Superior 
Chevrolet  has  the  strong,  quiet  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle 
that  'stands  the  gaff"  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission  —  three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System  —  foot  service  brake,  hand 
emergency  brake. 


Standard  Electrical  System:  Starter,  storage  battery,  Remy 
ignition,  electric  lights  front  and  rear,  on  battery  circuit 

Standard  Cooling  System  —  pump  circulation,  large,  honey- 
comb radiator  and  fan.  This  means  a  cool,  efficient  engine, 
saving  gasoline  and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Instrument  Board,  containing  speedometer, 
ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge,  lighting  and  starting  switch,  and 
choke  pull. 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  exhaust  heater  —  one 
reason  why  you  get  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with 
a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve-in-Head  Motor.  The  same  type  as  used  in 
successful  cars  selling  at  much  higher  prices. 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  side.  No  trouble  to  change 
tires  on  a  Chevrolet 

Full  Weather  Protection — Waterproof  curtains  let  down  on 
sides  and  rear,  fully  protecting  driver  and  load  against  rain  or 
snow.  Flexible  windows  in  curtains. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be  noticed  on  inspection, 
comparison  and.  demonstration. 

Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World's  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped 
Automobiles 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  Throughout  the  World 


Dealer  Inquiries  Should  be  addressed: 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 
ritories not  Adequately  Covered 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  California,  Oakland,  California. 
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OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  a  magazine 
of.  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  tbat  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la 
due  the  beet  that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  la  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  honor  him  as  the  basic  produ- 
cer. His  nroblems  are  our  problems;  his 
triumphs,  our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  nlm;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  Information, 
to  assist,  entertain  and  Inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  is 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
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YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  Its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, this  magazine  Is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  in- 
cluding* street?  R-  F.~D.,'or  box  number. 
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Perhaps  sentiment  and  business 
don't  mix,  but  we've  always  felt  a  lit- 
tle safer  in  dealing  with  the  man  who 
pensions  his  old  horses. 

True,  the  grain  gambler  deals  in  "fu- 
tures," but  so  does  the  preacher. 

Man  should  profit  by  his  failures. 
Ask  almost  any  clothing  merchant. 

The  German  will  make  his  wtarfc — as 
long  as  the  printing  press  and-  the  paper 
supply  hold  out. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  were 
less  accidents  in  the  old  horse-and- 
buggy  days  because  the  driver  did  not 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  intelli- 
gence." 

At  last  Aunt  Sarah  is  forced  to  con- 
fess her  need  of  eyeglasses.  She  tried 
to  boil  the  china  nest  egg. 

A  lot  of  folks  are  so  interested  in 
classifying  the  faults  of  their  neigh- 
bors, they  look  right  over  the  trash 
piles  in 'their  own  back  yards. 

We  shall  all  have  our  innings  in  the 
game  of  life  when  there  are  less  errors 
and  more  assists. 


If  an  annual  culling  is  good  for  the 
poultry,  why  wouldn't  it  improve  the 
average  man's  flock  of  habits? 


A  wee  bit  of  gossip  may  lead  to  a 
fracas.  The  things  we  don't  say  can 
make  us  or  break  us. 


Have  you  examined  recently  the 
orange  mailing  label  attached  to  your 
copy  oj  ORCHARD  and  FARMT  Each 
subscriber  is  urged  to  note  expiration 
date  printed  upon  this  label  and  to  ad- 
vise us  in  case  of  error.  It  is  best  to 
renew  subscription  well  in  advance.  All 
subscriptions  so  renewed  are  extended 
from  date  of  expiration,  and  the  reader 
thus  is  assured  of  uninterrupted  deliv- 
ery. Ask  for  circular  describing  money- 
saving  magazine  "clubbing"  offers. 
,  f  Cordially, 


Are  You  the  Man  Who  "Never  Reads 
Advertisements"  ? 

SOME  men,  who  are  neither  blind  nor  illiterate,  claim  sincerely  that  they 
"never  read  advertisements." 

Yet,  if  you  could  investigate  in  each  case  you  would  tind  that  the  man  who 
"never  heads  advertisements"  uses  an  advertised  tooth  paste  or  shaving  cream 
or  soap.    If  he  owns  an  automobile  it  will  be  an  advertised 
car.    If  you  ask  his  opinion  of  any  automobile  he  will  reply 
|Ct,QST~~jjSj-i^    In  words  that  might  have  been  lifted  bodily  from  an  ad- 
I         ^   LOOICI    vertisement  of  that  automobile. 

Advertising  has  formed  his  opinions  to  a  great  degree. 
He  may  have  received  his  information  through  others  who 
obtained  their  knowledge  from  advertising  even  if  he  does 
say  bo  "never  reads  advertisements." 

Not  one  of  us  ever  reasoned  out  entirely  from  his  own 
mind  that  the  earth  is  round.  If  we  had  not  read  it  or 
heard  it  we  would  never  have  known  it. 

In  these  days  of  good,  truthful,  helpful  advertising  to 
say  "I  never  read  advertisements"  Is  merely  your  way  of 
saying,  "I  don't  read  all  advertisements." 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  famed,  not  only  for  its 
"regular"  advertising,  but  also  for  the  exclusive,  new  an- 
nouncements, which  find  their  origin  in  this  publication. 
Modern  ads  are  "as  newsy  as  news,"  and  until  you've  read  them  you  haven't 
read  the  magazine.  You  are  invited  to  use  the  convenient  indftx  below.  It  is 
published  each  month  for  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers. 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 
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The  September  number  of  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  attractive  and  un- 
ique we  have  ever  published — a  sur- 
prise for  our  subscribers.  In  addition 
to  a  beautiful  cover  design  in  four 

colors,    there    will   be  but  "that's 

telling,"  as  the  youngsters  say!  Watch 
for  the  "best  yet." 


This  man  is  said  to  know  more  about 
pigeons  than  any  other  person  in  Cali- 
fornia. At  any  rate 
he  owns  and  op- 
erates the  largest 
and  most  complete 
squab  ranch  in  the 
world,  and  has 
f  made  a  great  deal 
of  money  from  his 
enterprise. 

His  name  is  T. 
E.  Berry,  and  he 
will  tell  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  readers 
the  secrets  of  his 
success.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Ber- 
ry appears  on  page 
20  of  this  number. 


France  has  sent  us  many  of  her  sons 
who  have  become  good  and  successful 
American  citizens.  Joe  Miramon, 
whose  story  is  told  in  this  issue  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia with  little  but  a  sunny  dispo- 
sition and  willingness  to  work  and 
learn.  That  was  17  years  ago,  and 
now — but  turn  to  page  6  and  read  how 
Miramon  has  attained  success  "by  the 
milk  lamb  route." 

Do  you  Know  that  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  publishes  more  Illustrations 
than  all  other  California  farm  Jour- 
nals combined,  and  more  than  any 
other  farm  journal  in  the  West?  Pic- 
tures and  "cuts"  cost  money.  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  does  not  spare  ex- 
pense in  giving  its  readers  the  best. 

A   BAD  ACTOR 


"Four  mule,  Sambo, 
seems  to  be  a  bit 
fractious." 

"Yassah.  Dis  moh- 
nin'  he  fractured  de 
bahn  doah,  an'  last 
night  he  come  mighty 
nigh  .  fracturin'  mah 
skull  I   Ah'll  say  he's 

 1  fractious  I" 

If  you  feel  you  "have  a  klck^  coming"  In 
connection  with  the  delivery  o'f  your  copy 
of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  please  notify 
us  Immediately.  The  subscription  depart- 
ment Is  ever  alert  to  keep  the  big  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  mailing  list  revised  and  up  to 
date.  Every  subscriber  must  receive  all 
copies,  without  a  break.  In  case  of  non- 
delivery, don't  tell  others,  tell  us!  "Let's 
co-operate." 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

In  order  to  insure  uninter- 
rupted Bervice,  subscribers  are 
requested  to  notify  us  of 
change  of  address  30  days  In 
advance. 

Always  give  the  OLD  as  well 
as  the  NEW  address. 

Please  attach  to  your  letter 
orange  mailing  label  from  your 
latest  copy. 
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THE  REASON  WHY— 

California  will  supply  the  world's  requirements  for  fruit  food 

Facts  compiled  from  U.  S.  Government  reports  which  pYove  that  Cali- 
fornia is  rapidly  becoming  the  World's  source  of  supply  for'fruit  food. 

R<V  T  J?  TtJ*1?  f~"TT-fDT  T}T  Secretary  and  Manager  of  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company,  Nursery- 
Dj    /•  11/ *    DlL/m\\3  J.  lLVJL^LS  JL    men,  and  one  of  California's  most  extensive  growers  of  fruit. 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Three  Vital  Messages  to  Fruit  Growers 


ILYERY  PRODUCER  has  vivid  recollections  of  the  slump 
in  the  price  of  farm  commodities  during  the  fall  of  1920.  It 
is  easy  to  remember  how  we  entered  the  spring  of  1921  with 
warehouses  filled  with  the  carry-over  of  the  previous  season's 
pack  of  dried  and  canned  fruit — how  dealers'  shelves  were 
loaded — how  prices  had  gone  to  smash. 

Being  not  only  nurserymen,  but 
extensive  growers  of  fruit  as  well, 
and  above  all  vitally  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry,  we 
applied  ourselves  to  an  intensive 
study       the  situation. 

The  prospect  was  not  assuring  at 
that  time.  Conditions  warranted 
the  anticipation  of  a  long  cycle  of 
depression  in  the  fruit  industry. 

When  the  crop  of  1921  had  been 
harvested  and  growers  had  real- 
ized the  proceeds  from  its  sale 
at  exceptionally  good  prices,  one 
marveled  at  the  rapid  recovery 
to  a  status  of  prosperity  on  the 
part  of  California  fruit  growers; 
whereas  other  producers,  not 
alone  in  the  Bast,  but  throughout 
the  West,  were  still  in  the  dumps. 

BUSINESS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
WAS  GOOD  BECAUSE  THE 
FRUIT  GROWER  HAD  MADE 
MONEY.  Business  elsewhere 
was  poor ! 

While  the  spring  of  1921  was 
one  of  gloom  and  depression, 
the  spring  of  1922  found  every 
vestige  of  the  1921  crop  gone  into 
consumption  and  warehouses 
clean.  The  California  fruit  grow- 
er is  harvesting  his  crop  of  1922 
with  prosperity  assured. 

Why  this  marvelous  recovery  of 
the  California  fruit  industry  in 
advance  of  every  other  produc- 
ing industry?   There  is  a  reason  I 

Figures  Prove  State's 

Advantage 

I  have  many  times  reiterated,  in 
statements  concerning  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  industry,  that  Cali- 
fornia, by  reason  of  her  natural 
climatic  advantage,  fertility  of 
soil  and  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation, was  by  Nature  favored 
for  Fruit  Growing,  as  against  the 
enormous  climatic  handicap  im- 
posed upon  the  fruit  grower  of 
every  other  state — that  eventually 
California  will  supply  the  fruit 
of  '  America  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  and  not  alone  of 
America,  but  to  a  large  degree,  of 
the  world ! 

In  studying  this  situation,  and 
seeking  to  verify  my  conclusions, 
I  obtained  figures  from  Washing- 
ton and  made  a  comparison  of 
the  census  of  1910,  as  compared 
to  1920,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
fruit  growing. 

THESE     FIGURES  CON- 


FIRMED MY  SURMISE!  Of 
themselves  they  tell  the  story. 
They  are  of  vital  interest  to  every 
fruit  grower.  They  prove  that 
by  reason  *of  the  natural  climatic 
handicap  placed  upon  the  Eastern 
fruit  grower,  his  business  is  de- 
creasing; while,  by  reason- of  the 
natural  advantages  accruing  to 
the  California  fruit  grower,  his 
business  is  increasing! 

How  Condition  Affects 

Growers 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  gloat 
over  the  misfortune  of  our  brother 
producers  in  the  East.  Yet,  by 
reason  of  the  annually  decreasing 
acreage  devoted  to  fruit  growing 
in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
there  is  being  created  a  vacuum 
in  the  production  of  fruit  through- 
out the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  fruit  in  the 
dietary  of  the  American  people. 
This  condition  will,  in  the  years 
to  come,  require  every  acre  of 
land  in  California  adapted  to 
fruit  growing,  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  this  essential  food! 

In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
California  fruit  growers  should 
not  go  to  sleep  on  the  job.  We 
should  so  organize  our  distribu- 
tion and  so  exploit  the  potential 
consumption  of  our  products  to 
the  American  people,  that  Cali- 
fornia fruit  products  and  their 
use  will  be  as  familiar  to  house- 
wives and  chefs  as  Cream  of 
Wheat,  Crisco  or  Ivory  Soap. 

Figures  of  Vital  Interest 

IN  1920  THERE  WERE  *44% 
LESS  FRUIT  TREES  BEAR- 
ING AND  NON-BEARING  IN 
THE  ORCHARDS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  OUTSIDE 
OF  CALIFORNIA.  THAN 
THERE  WERE  IN  1910! 

According  to  the  census  of  1910, 
there  were  in  orchard  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  Califor- 
nia, hearing  and  non-bearing,  510,- 
154,042  trees.  According  to  the 
census  of  1920.  there  were  in  or- 
chard in  the  United  States,  out- 
side of  California,  bearing  and 
non-bearing  trees  numbering  285,- 
326,973 — making  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  trees  in  orchard  of 
224.828,069,  or  a  decrease  of 
44.07%. 

This  decrease,  tabulated  in  the 


four  leading  varieties  of  decidu- 
Texas,  Alabama,  New  York,  Mis- 
ous  fruits,  is  as  follows: 

NON-BEARING  AND  BEARING 
IN  ORCHARDS  IN  ALL  OTHER 
STATES  OF  THE  UNION.  NOT 
INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA: 

Percent 

1910  1920  Decrease 

APPLES 

213,576,136  147,229,603  31% 
PEACHES 

124.433,986  76.837,916  38% 
PEARS 

22,205,334         16,214.668  27% 
PLUMS  AND 
PRUNES 

21,614,834         15,821,652  27% 

THE  DECREASE  IN  ALL  VA- 
RIETIES OF  FRUIT  GROWN 
IN  EACH  STATE.  TABULAT- 
ED BY  GROUPS  IS  AS  FOL- 
LOWS: 

Percent  Percent 
Decrease  Increase 

NORTH 
ATLANTIC 

Maine   263 

Massachusetts    .161 

Connecticut   115 

Rhode  Island    .14 

Vermont   308 

New  Hampshire   313 

New  York   _  .097 

Pennsylvania   066 

New  Jersey    .033 

Delaware   -  .222 

Maryland   098 

Virginia   „  .052 

West   Virginia   043 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
AND  GULF  GROUP 

North  Carolina  .....  .218 

South  Carolina   264 

Georgia  „  _  .005 

•Florida    _   /-J  .574 

Texas    518 

Alabama   _  317 

Louisiana     458 

Mississippi   -  .397 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Wisconsin    .  .139 

Michigan  .295 

Illinois   444 

Indiana   486 

Ohio    .297 

Kentucky   _..  .312 

Tennessee   .351 

MIDDLE  WEST 

Arkansas   .559 

Oklahoma     .524 

Missouri   —  .586 

Kansas   -  .712 

Iowa    —  .581 

Nebraska   —  .686 

Minnesota   .242 

South    Dakota   .  .518 

North  Dakota   _  .209 

INTERMOUNTAIN 
STATES 

Arizona     .132 

New   Mexico   —  .487 

Colorado     .482 

Utah   _  .444 

Wyoming   .148 

Nevada   -  —  -351 

Idaho     .019 

Montana     .423 

PACIFIC  COAST 

Washington     .019 

Oregon    ,  ...  Ill 

California   -296 

•The  above  increase  in  Florida  wa» 
mainly  in  Citrus  tree*,  of  which  there 
were  in  orchard  in  1910.  5.242.375,  and 
in  1920.  8.923,911.  or  an  inc-case  in 
Citrus  alone  in  Florida  of  70.2%. 

By  this  grouping  of  States,  you 
can  readily  note  the  sections 
wherein  the  local  production  of 
fruit  is  most  rapidly  decreasing. 
Even  in  such  states  as  Georgia, 


Production  of 
all  United  States 
$669,000,000 
744.000.000 
545.000,000 


souri,  Arkansas.  Michigan,*  Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma  and  Ohio, 
which  comprise  the  principal 
competitive  fruit  growing  states, 
the  number  of  trees  in  orchard 
is  enormously  decreasing,  while 
no  important  fruit  growing  State 
shows  any  increase  in  trees  in 
orchard  excepting  Florida  (on 
Citrus)  and  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  CALIFORNIA 
MEASURED  IN  DOLLARS  AND 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  ENTIRE 
UNITED  STATES: 
Production  of 
California 

1919   J267.O00.000 

1920    333,000.000 

1921    182.000.000 

Measured  in  dollars,  the  produc- 
tion of  California  was  35%  of 
that  of  the  whole  United  States. 

Production  Per  Tree 

Figured  on  a  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  trees,  bearing  and  non- 
bearing,  in  orchard  in  the  United 
States,  per  the  census  of  1920.  and 
the  production  in  dollars  of  or- 
chard trees,  aside  from  Grapes, 
for  the  year  1919.  285,326,973  trees 
bearing  and  non-bearing  in  or- 
chard in  all  of  the  United  States, 
excepting  California,  produced 
$371,486,807  of  tree  fruits,  or  an 
average  production  in  dollars  of 
$1.30  per  tree. 

For  the  same  year  64,387.338 
trees,  bearing  and  non-bearing,  in 
orchard  in  California  produced  in 
tree  fruits,  not  including  Grapes, 
$202,037,218,  or  $3.13  per  tree. 

This  comparison  is  significant  of 
itself,  showing  that  in  1919,  for 
every  $1.30  that  the  fruit  grower 
in  other  States  produced  from 
trees  in  orchard,  the  California 
grower  produ&d  $3.13,  or  an  in- 
come in  California  of  two  and 
one-half  times  per  tree  the  pro- 
duction of, the  average  in  the  other 
States  I 

This  information  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  frtlit  industry  and, 
iij  order  that  it  be  given  out  ver- 
batim, and  that  it  be  given  the 
largest  possible  circulation  by 
using  all  farm  papers,  I  am 
spending  our  own  funds  in  the 
purchase  of  bhis  space,  in  order 
to  disseminate  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures. 

There  are  three  angles  to  the 
story  that  I  want  to  tell.  This  is 
the  first.  Watch  for  the  next. 


Secretary  and  Manager, 
Silva-Bergtholdt     Company.  Nursery- 
men, New  Castle,  California. 
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By  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM 


HE  world's  greatest  plant  breeder  has  no  sympathy  for  those  who  be- 
lieve a  man  should  retire  at  sixty,  for  many  of  his  most  wonderful 
accomplishments  have  taken  place  during  'the  thirteen  years  since  he 
passed  the  three  score  mark. 

The  writer  recently  visited  Mr.  Burbank  at  his  Santa  Rosa  home 
and  experiment  gardens  and  found  him  still  enthusiastic  and  energetic, 
despit  his  advancing  years  and  comparatively  frail  constitution. 

Luther  Burbank  arises  each  morning  at  6:30,  spends  from  6  to  10 
hours  working  among  the  plants  and 
trees  he  loves,  and  concludes  each  busy 
day  with  from  2  to  5  hours'  dictation. 

During  the  four  months  Just  passed, 
more»tharw2000  letters  a  week  were  re- 
ceived in  »r.  Burbank's  office.  Many  of 
these  required  personal  replies.  Each 
afternoon  during  the  busy  spring  sea- 
son the  Santa  Rosa  postoffice  receives 
from  the  Burbank  offices  a  truck-load 
of  letters  and  packages  addressed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them  carry- 
ing seeds,  cuttings,  roots  and  plants  of 
the  wonderful  creations  developed  by 
this  master  artist. 

SOME  OF  BURBANK'S  NEW 
WONDER  PLANTS 

I  saw  white  strawberries,  fully  ripe; 
giant"  poppies  with   flowers  measuring 
8  to  12  inches  across;  beautiful  purple 
artichokes    which    Mr.    Burbank  has 
named  "Everbearing,"  because  they  produce  every  month  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  fruits  is  an  "Alligator  Pear,"  devel- 
oped from  seed  brought  from  Chile,  which  has  weathered  all  of  the  severest 
frosts  and  which  now  forms  a  most  compact  tree  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank predicts  a  great  future  for  this  new  avocado  and  believes  it  may  form  the 
basis  for  development  of  an  entirely  frost  resistant  variety  to  replace  some  of 
the  lees  satisfactory  types  now  produced  in  this  country.  This  would  greatly 
Widen  the  scope  of  the  avocado  Industry,  which  now  is  confined  to  practically 
frost-free  areas.  % 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  Burbank  gardens  were  plants  tied  about 
the  stems  with  small  white  rags.  These  rags  are  Mr.  Burbank's  "markers"  with 
which  are  designated  the  superior  Individuals  selected  for  propagation. 

Those  who  assert  Mr.  Burbank  has  passed  his  prime  are  mistaken.  He  is 
now  doing  some  of  the  most  wonderful  work  of  his  career.  He  is  not  content 
with  having  produced  the  world's  earliest  and  best  tomato,  now  grown  in  almost 
every  civilized  nation,  or  the  wonderful  potato  that  bears  his  name,  or  the  tree 
known  as  the  "Royal  Walnut,"  a  cross  between  the  common  black  and  the  com- 
mercial  varieties.  These  and  his  hundreds  of  previous  creations  are  but  mile- 
stones in  an  amazingly  active  career. 


'Luther  Burbank 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  his  more  recent  triumphs  is  a  strange  corn, 
known  as  "sorghum  pop,"  which,  it  is  said,  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  corn  on 
land  so  poor  and  sandy  that  no  other  variety  can  grow  a  single,  ear. 

An  interesting  curiosity  is*  the  new  "Prolific  White"  sunflower,  which  bears 
great  single  heads  of  purest  white  seeds  and  which  has  very  short  stalks  with  a 
great  deal  of  foliage,  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  depredations  of  birds. 

The  Burbank  "sun-berry"  is  described  by  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  new  species 
of  "solanum,"  the  berries  being  almost  exactly  like  the  sweet-huckleberries  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

GRAINS  AND  FORAGE  PLANTS  AMONG  HIS  CREATIONS 

Mr.  Burbank  has  worked  with  all  species  of  plant  life  and  among  his  most 
valuable  products  are  improved  varieties  of  grain,  including  rye,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats. 

A  new  forage  grass  is  a  cross  between  Sudan  grass  and  sorghum,  known 
as  Sudan-sorghum.  Last  summer  this  amazing  plant  produced  stalks  on  Mr. 
Burbartk's  farm  averaging  1 4"  feet  In  height. 

So  one  might  name  scores  of  interesting  species,  many  of  which  represent 
20  or  30  years  of  patient  work.  Mr.  Burbank  receives  annually  thousands  of 
samples  of  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign  countries.  He  told  me  that  he  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  producing  one  valuable  plant  from 
each  thousand  that  he  tests. 

For  years  his  collectors  traveled  abroad.  On,e  who  visited  Chile  entered  a 
section  where  white  men  never  had  explored  and  in  the  garden  of  a  native 
Indian  found  some  samples  which  later  proved  among  the  most  valuable  the 
famous  ^fcperlmenter  had  ever  received. 

Almost  every  foot  of  Mr.  Burbank's  home  place  is  devoted  to  his  work,  even 
the  shade  trees,  flower  beds  and  porch  vines  Including  new  and  strange  species 
for  which  he  has  combed  the  world. 

The  Shasta  daisy,  which  Mr.  Burbank  produced,  represents  a  combination 
of  the  English  daisy,  the  Japanese,  the  La  Custa  from  Germany,  and  the  com- 
mon American  wild  daisy. 

THOUSANDS  OF  VISITORS  BESIEGE  HIS  GATES 

Probably  no  American  is  better  known  throughout  the  world  than  Luther 
Burbank.  During  the  past  year  an  average  of  more  than  25  visitors  sought  his 
gates  each  day.  This  means  that  more  than  8000  persons  came  to  Santa  Rosa 
especially  to  visit  the  Burbank  gardens  during  the  past  12  months.  Many  of 
them  were  captains  of  industry;  many  were  foreigners  of  noble  birth;  many 
plant  or  nature  lovers  like  himself.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Burbank  did  not 
talk  with  all  of  them;  in  fact,  so  numerous  are  his  callers  that  were  he  to  re- 
ceive every  person  who  sought  an  audience,  he  would  have  very  little  time  for 
his  work. 

Our  readers  may  consider  themselves  very  fortunate,  therefore,  in  being  able 
to  receive  through  ORCHARD  and  FARM  the  few  messages  actually  written 
by  Mr.  Burbank  himself,  documents  which  will  become  more  precious  as  years 
pass,  for  many  of  his  admirers  believe  there  never  will  be  another  Burbank. — 
J.  C.  K. 
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No  Marketing  Mistakes  on  the  Radio  Farm 


-By  Philippi 


onlV  8  cents  ?  Gee  ■ 
I  THOUGHT  THE 
MARKET  WAS 
BETTER 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"You  Can't  Pull 

the  Wool 
Over  Hi*  Eyes!" 


T©  bv  the 

Lamb  Roiatte 


By  Albert  J.  Mason 


to  Los  Angeles  packers. 

This  year  the  partners  sold  1500 
of  their  3000  lambs  at  12  1-4  cents  a 
pound,  making  a  net  return  of  $9.18 


Joe  Miramon,  Holding  \6-pound  Fleece  From  One  of  His  Elves 

■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuuti  i  i  i  i  hj  i  ii  i  itiiiiiiiii  ui      iiiiiiiii  LtuLjiLii  iiu  iiJiir[iiiiiiiii[inniin!ii[ii.[iimiii :  Jiuiuuiuuujt;  l  n  t  uniuii  niu  i  in  n  miriuii  in  ii.iujUTiiiitiiuturuiti 

EVENTEBN  years  ago,  a 
sunny  Frenchman  came  to 
sunny  California.  He  had  no 
assets  but  health,  a  happy 
heart  and  determination  to 
make  good  in  the  land  ol 
his  adoption. 

Today  his  name  Is  good 
for  sums  in  four  figures,  and  a  $25,000 
flock  of  sheep  is  adding  rapidly  to 
the  already  substantial  assets  he  has 
acquired  in  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties. 

At  17,  Joe  Miramon  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of 
English.  At  23  he  had  become  an 
American  citizen  and  already  was 
upon  the  road  to  independence. 

In  his  native  province  of  Basses 
Pyrenee,  Joe  had  worked  with  sheep 
and  it  was  as  a  helper  and  herder 
that  he  earned  his  first  American 
money. 

THRIFT  AND  INDUSTRY 

Needless  to  say,  he  saved  most  of 
his  wages.  It  was  not  long  until  he 
was  able  to  buy  a  fourth  Interest  in 
the  flock  he  was  tending.  Soon  he 
had  one-third  interest,  and  finally  be- 
came half  owner. 

Then  he  sold  out  his  share  and 
started  in  business  for  himself.  He 
made  one  or  two  "bad  deals"  and  once 
had  to  make  almost  a  new  start.  But 
nothing  could  hold  him  down. 

Profiting  by  his  failures,  the  young 
French-American  became  known  as  a 
successful  sheep  man.  He  accumu- 
lated land,  stock  and  friends.  His 
quick  wit,  ready  repartee  and  reputa- 
tion for  business  sagacity  and  square 
dealing  made  him  a  favorite  in  his 
community.  0 

And  now,  Miramon  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  producers  of  "milk 
lambs"  for  early  market. 

BUSINESS  PAID  ITS  WAY  • 

He  has  not  as  many  sheep  perhaps, 
as  others  who  engage  in  the  same 
business,  nor  does  he  own  as  many 
acres  of  land  as  others, who  had  greater 
opportunities.  But  he  has  combined 
keen  observation  with  good  judgment 
to  the  extent  of  developing,  without 
capital,  a  highly  profitable  business. 
With  a  partner,  J.  P.  Lassalle,  he  is 
now  perfecting  and  enlarging  his  en- 
terprise. Briefly,  the  Miramon-Las- 
salle  system  Is  this: 

They  maintain  a  flock  of  from  2000 
to  3000  head  of  crossbred  stuff,  show- 
ing a  preponderance  of  Merino  blood. 
About  2000  breeding  ewes,  from  3  to  5 
years  old  are  kept  on  hand. 

By  selection  and  culling,  this  flock 
has  been  developed  into  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  California.  The 
ewes  are  uniform  in  type  and  size, 
and  of  the  most  profitable  ages.  The 
best  ewe  lambs  of  the  desired  type 
are  retained  to  Replace  losses  by  sale 
and  culling.  Occasionally,  new  blood 
is  added  by  purchase  of  young  or  aged 
ewes. 

HOW  EWES  ARE  HANDLED ' 

These  ewes  are  bred  about  June 
first  to  purebred  Hampshire  rams  and 
the  lambs  are  marketed  from  March 
15  to  April  15,  weighing  from  70  to  80 
pounds.    Most  of  the  lambs  are  sold 


northwest  of  Porterville,  paying  In 
cash  rental  from  $lft.60  to  $20  an  acre, 
a  year.  This  mean*  a  cash  outlay  for 
the  land  of  from  $5000  to  $8000  a 
year.  Yet  the  partners  believe  their 
system  more  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  carrying  the  interest  upon 
a  heavy  land  Investment.  (Their 
rented  acreage  is  valued  at  from  $300 
to  $500  an  acre.) 

ALFALFA  A  VALUABLE  ASSET 

The  tenants  maintain  a  complete 
outfit  of  horses,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  pay  for  the  irrigating  wa- 
ter. The  ranch  includes  300  acres  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  used  in  three  ways; 
as  pasture,  for  hay  and  for  f  roduclng 
seed. 

"We  offset  to  some  extent  the  hard 
times  of  last  year  by  allowing  60  acres 
of  our  alfalfa  to  make  seed,"  said  Mr. 
Miramon.    "From  mis  acreage,  after 


Part  of  the  Flock  "Nooning"  in  a  Shad})  Corner 


a  head.  The  culls  were  retained  for 
sale  during  the  summer  after  they 
have  accumulated  more  weight  upon 
stubble  and  alfalfa  pasture. 

SHEEP  REMAIN  IN  VALLEY 

The  sheep  are  maintained  entirely 
upon  rented  land  and  do  not  leave  the 
floor  of  the  Valley,  summer  or  winter. 

Although  an  owner  of  valuable  farm 
land,  Miramon  does  not  find  it  prof- 
itable to  use  it  in  connection  with  his 
•sheep  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  rented*  for  several  years,  some 
400  acres  of  good  land  about  12  miles 


it  had  been  pastured  and  cut  for  hay, 
we  harvested  51  sacks  of  seed  which 
brought  a  good  price.  We  also  raise 
seed  for  our  own  use,  rotating  our 
fields  by  planting  them  to  barley, 
wheat  or  mllo- maize  for  one  year  and 
then  re-seeding  to  hay." 

Barley  yields  $0  sacks  per  acre. 
Some  grain  is  retained  for  emergency 
feed  and  at  least  two  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa are  stacked  for  use  during  the 
fall  months  before  the  rains  commence. 

The  lambs  arrive  in  November  on 
alfalfa  pasture.  There  Is  plenty  of 
green  feed  until  June,  when  stubble 
land     is    rented    from  neighboring 
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He  Has  Been  Down, 
But  Never  Out 

rHE  extent  of  a  man's 
misfortune  depend*  upon 
whether  hit  spirit*  are  low — 
or  only  hit  bank  balance.  Joe 
Miramon  ha*  had  more 
down*  than  up;  but  hat 
never  lott  hit  tmile.  Now 
hit  friendt  tay  he  it  "up"  to 
■fay.  Early  lambt  bring 
high  pricet — and  Miramon  t 
are  always  among  the  firtt 
on  the  market. 


farmers  and  the  sheep  herded  on  vari- 
ous fields  until  fall. 

COST  OF  PASTURE  AND  WATER 

From  $3  to  $6  per  acre  per  day  Is 
paid  for  stubble  pasture.  In  addition, 
the  water  consumed  by  the  sheep 
is  measured  and  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  per  1000  gallons. 

"This  water  Item  Is  no  small  one," 
isserts  Miramon.  Our  summers  are 
h'ot,  and  the  sheep  consume  on  an 
average  of  1H  gallons  per 'head  per 
day. 

Asked  to  name  the  principal  factor 
in  successful  early  breeding,  the  part- 
ners emphasized  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  ewes  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

"At  breeding  time,  our  ewes  are  fat. 
We  have  observed  many  failures  In 
this  business  through  allowing  the 
breeding  ewes  to  become  run  down. 
Give  them  the  right  start  and  they 
will  bring  106  per  cent  of  lambs  for 
the  earliest  market." 

The  ewes,  yearlings,  and  cull  lambs 
are  shorn  in  May.  Shearing  costs  22 
cents  this  year  the  shearers  furnishing 
everything.  Including  sacks,  and 
boarding  themselves.  When  wool  i»- 
high,  the  flock  Is  shorn  again  In  Au- 
gust. 

OPTIMISTIC  OUTLOOK 

This  year's  first  clip  brought  a  good 
price.  In  fact,*  things  are  "looking 
up"  In  more  ways  than  one  for  the 
firm  of  Miramon  and  Lassalle,  who  in 
common  with  other  stockmen  have  all 
but  faced  ruin  during  the  past  two 
years. 

"But  we  are  coming  out  all  right," 
asserts  the  energetic  young  sheep 
raiser,  who  despite  the  "hard  pull"  has 
never  lost  his  smile.  "While  sheep 
men  In  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
looking  forward  to  their  1922  lamb 
money,  we  who  take  advantage  of 
California's  wonderful  climate  have 
sold  our  lamb  crop,  and  are  well  on 
the  way  towards  another  season. 

"We  have  heavy  expenses  In  this 
business,  especially  In  connection  with 
the  Irrigation  of  our  fields,  but  we 
are  looking  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  our 
'hot-house'  lambs  will  play  a  promi- 
nent part." 


Above — Erves  at  Watering  Trough, 
Shoving  in  Foreground,  Toggenburg 
Doe,  Used  for  Leader  and  "Travel- 
ing Dairy."  Right — The  Partners, 
Holding  Ewe  and  Ram  of  Types 
Maintained  for  Production  of  Early 
Lambs. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


RACTICAL  POINTER 

IN  FEW  WOODS  If1 

'  r  Busy  Wammws 


|  Cost  of  Stacking  Hay — Interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  cost  of  harvesting  alfalfa 
have  been  compiled  by  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington.  The  regular 
■  'method  used  by  most  Washington 
farmers  includes  mowing,  raking 
with  dump  rake,  cocking  by  hand, 
hauling  to  the  stack  with  sleds  and 
slings  and  stacking  with  a  common 
derrick.  This  method,  it  was  deter- 
mined, costs  about  $1.95  per  ton. 
Comparative  figures  were  based  upon 
the  use  of  side  delivery  rakes  instead 
k  of  dump  rakes,  bunching  rakes  to 
replace  hand  cocking,  "Bull"  rakes 
for  hauling  to  the  stack,  and  an  over- 
shot stacker  instead  of  the  derrick. 
This  process  cost  67  cents  per  ton, 
representing  a  saving  of  $1.29.  It 
was  estimated  that  were  all  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Yakima  Valley  to  adopt 
improved  methods,  there  would  re- 
sult a  saving  of  $400,000  a  year. 

Grasshopper  Invasion  at  Hand — Culti- 
vated crops  and  orchards  are  likely 
to  be  attacked  during  the  current 
season  by  grasshoppers,  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  ntive  grasses  are  dry- 
ing very  rapidly,  the  damage  is  likely 
to  be  most  acute,  because  the  in- 
sects will  be  driven  into  the  culti- 
vated areas  for  green  food.  Early 
preparation  may  prevent  hundreds 
of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  and  even 
avert  the  destruction  of  young  trees. 
A  prepared  grasshopper  poison  is 
available.  This  may  be  mixed  with 
water  and  bran  at  any  time  it  is  to  be 
used.  A  good  formula  for  home  mix- 
ing includes  1  pound  paris  green,  % 
dozen  green  lemons,  2  quarts  cheap 
blackstrap  molasses,  3J4  gallons  of 
water,  25  pounds  wheat  bran.  Lib- 
eral applications  of  the  poison  mix- 
ture at  the  first  signs  of  an  inva- 
sion usually  will  work  havoc  with 
the  attacking  army. 

Marketing     of     Primary     Importance — 

Recognizing   the    need    for  specialized 
courses     in     agricultural  marketing, 
George    Livingston,     for     some  time 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets/  has  brought  together  a  fac- 
ulty,   comprising  of  more    than  fifty 
prominent    marketing    specialists,  and 
has    compiled    intensive     mail  order 
courses.    The  new  school  is  spon- 
sored by  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Federation.  Head- 
quarters have  been  established  at 
Chicago.    As  Arthur  Brisbane  said 
!         In  a  recent  editorial:    "Our  greatest 
I         problem  is  distribution.    It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  manufacture  goods 
I         or  grow  crops,  but  how  to  get  water 
from  lakes  on  to  dry  land,  knowledge 
from  books  into  men's  minds,  goods 
from    factories    Into    men's  hands, 
food  from  farms  into  men's  stom- 
achs— these  are  the  great  considera- 
i         tions."    There  can  be  no  over-pro- 
diction  under  an  efficient  system  of 
marketing.      The    new  institution 
which  plans  to  co -operate  with  edu- 
cational bureaus,  farm  organisations 
and  agricultural  colleges  undoubt- 
edly will  fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Control  of  the  Argentina  Ant — In  or- 
chards the  Argentine  ant  protects  the 
mealy  bug  and  other  pests.  The  ants, 
therefore,  indirectly,  are  the  cause  of 
serious  damage.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  wonted  oui 
a  formula  on  the  theory  that  if  food, 
in  the  form  of  a  dilute  poison  syrup, 
is  furnished  the  worker  and  ants, 
they  will  carry  it  back  to  the  nest, 
feed  the  queen  and  young  and  thus 
destroy  all.  Here  is  the,  Government 
formula  and  directions  for  mixing 
and  applying  the  poison: 

Granulated  sugar  12  pounds;  wa- 
ter (distilled)  10  pints;  tartaric  acid 
(crystallized)  %  ounce.  Boil  thirty 
minutes,  cool.  Add  distilled  water  to 
allow  for  evaporation.  Dissolve  so- 
dium arsenito  (C.  P.  only)  %  ounce 
in  hot  water  (distilled),  1  pint.  Cool. 
Add  poison  solution  to  syrup  and 
■Ur  well.  Add  to  the  poison  syrup, 
honey  (strained)  2  pounds.  Mix 
%  thoroughly. . 

The  success  of  this  syrup  depends 
primarily  upon  the  ingredients  used, 
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ment,  and  their  combination.  Do  not 
accept  a  single  substitute  for  any 
article  included.  Sodium  arsenite, 
chemically  pure  only,  should  be  used. 
The  so-called  "technical"  grade,  han- 
dled by  druggists,  is  unsuitable  for 
ant  poison.  We  prefer  cane  sugar 
to  beet  sugar.  Glucose  should  not 
be  substituted  for  the  granulated 
sugar.  The  strained  honey  should 
be  entirely  free  from  crystallization. 
Use  distilled  water;  very  hard  wa- 
ter contains  material  that  affects  the 
solubility  of  the  arsenic.  Boil  in  a 
clean  vessel.  Keep  In  a  tightly- 
closed,  clean  receptacle  while  tem- 
porarily stored. 

This  syrup  should  be  placed  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  in  cans,  or  in 
ant  runways.  The  best  containers 
for  this  purpose  are  two-ounce  spice 
cans.  They  should  first  be  dipped 
in  hot  paraffin  to  prevent  rusting. 
A  nail  hole  should  be  made  near  the 
top  of  the  can,  through  which  the 
ants  may  enter.  Place  a  small  amount 
of  clean  excelsior  in  the  cans  and 
then  add  about  one  inch  of  poison 
syrup.  These  cans  may  be  hooked 
onto  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  driving 
a  small  finishing  nail  into  the  latter. 
They  should  be  inspected  frequently 
and  the  syrup  replenished  when 
necessary.  They  should  also  be  lab- 
,eled  "Poison." 

Pointers  for  the  Fly  Season— Although 
the  house  fly  is  bad  enough,  the 
stable  or  horsefly  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous and  annoying.  In  the  con- 
trol of  this  disgusting  pest,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Cleanliness  about  the  stables, 
poultry  houses  and  other  places  where 
animals  are  kept,  is  the  best  pre- 
vcnlative.  The  provision  of  screens 
for  stable  doors  and  windows,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  dairies,  is  an 
investment  likely  to  be  repaid  many 
times  over  in  comfort  and  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  the  ani- 
mals. Where  a  spray  is  indicated, 
the  following,  applied  to  the  animals 
lightly  each  morning,  will  be  found 
effective:  5  gallons  of  kerosene 
mixed  with  one  pint  of  either  oil  of 
mirbane,  oil  of  tar  or  cresylic  acid. 

New  Avocado  Lore — The  disastrous 
frost  of  the  past  winter  emphasized 
the  importance  of  developing  cold- 
resistant  varieties  of  the  avocado.  It 
was  found  that  the  Fuerte,  one  of  the. 
types  recommended  by  the  Avocado 
Assocfation,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
sistant varieties  now  being  grown  in 
California.  Analyses  recently  made 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  N. 
E.  Jaffa,  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  showed  that 
the  Fuerte  when  fully  matured,  con- 
tains 20  to  24  per  cent  fat.  Other 
varieties  run  as  high  as  31.5  per 
cent.    Probably  no  food  product  ex- 


cels the  avocado  in  nutritive  value 
and  high  oil  content.  Recognizing 
the  growing  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry, the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Education,  University  of  California, 
is  giving  a  free  correspondence 
course  in  avocado  growing.  Circu- 
lar No.  113,  obtainable  free  on  re- 
quest, describes  this  and  -other 
courses. 

How  to  Care  for  Firewood — Many 
eucalyptus  and  other  trees  are  be- 
ing cut  down  in  Central  and  "South-* 
ern  California  to  open  up  fields  and 
roads  or  to  do  away  with  objection- 
able features  resulting  from,  too 
large  growth  of  windbreaks  and  or- 
namentals. Much  of  the  wood  from 
these  trees  is  damaged  through  im- 
proper handling.  A  good  method  is 
to  cut  the  trees  in  the  spring  and 
let  the  logs  (preferably  sawed  into 
short  length)  season  on  the  ground 
during  the  dry  summer  months.  In 
the  fall  the  logs  may  be  sawed  into 
stove  length  and  the  sections  split 
readily  into  firewood.  Careful  stack- 
ing is  necessary  if  the  wood  is  to 
be  kept  out  of  doors  during  the  rainy 
season.  A  good  method  is  to  pile 
in  a  round  or  conical  shape,  making 
a  cone  6  to  10  feet  across  the  base, 
laying  the  sticks  with  butts  out  and 
tapering  in  towards  the  top,  keeping 
the  center  always  filled  with  loose 
sticks,  and  covering  with  a  protec- 
tor of  old  boards,  overlapping  to 
shed  moisture.  Wood  piled  in  this 
manner  on  high  ground,  where 
drainage  is  pood,  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely, only  the  outer  layer  becoming 
damp  when  it  rains. 

Breaking  Up  Hard  Pan — That  Califor- 
nia is  not  the  only  State  troubled 
with  hard  pan  areas  is  indicated  by 
recent  dispatches  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  It  is 
stated  that  Richard  Bradfield,  soil 
chemist,  is  devoting  his  entire  time 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  S.tatioi* 
in  pioneer  work  in  the  breaking  up 
of  hard  pan.  Dr.  Bradfield's  project, 
however,  differs  from  methods  in 
use  in  California.  He  Is  working 
along  the  line  of  chemical  treatment. 
Scientists  are  confident  they  will  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  use 
of  certain  chemicals.  Dr.  Bradfield's 
work  will  be  followed  with  interest. 

The  Dog  Flea;  How  to  Destroy — Th^rf 
are  various  methods  of  ridding  a  dog 
of  fleas,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  animal  free  of  the  infestation 
unless  the  adult  fleas  and  larvae  are 
destroyed.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
eradicate  dog  fleas,  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  adults  found  on  the  ani- 
.  mal,  thus  preventing  a  further  pro- 
duction of  flea  eggs,  and  also  to  de- 
stroy the  larvae  which  may  develop 
in  the  kennel  bedding,  under  mattins. 
carpets,  etc.    The  California  Depart - 
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In  this  farmin'  business,  no  matter  how  hard  a  feller  1 

works,  they's  alius  somethin'  more  t'  do.  Fer  that  reason  1 

I  never  could  see  enny  sense  in  breakin'  my  neck  t'  catch  1 

up.  Why,  it's  jest  like  runnin'  fer  a  train  that's  already  { 
doin'  forty  mile  an  hour! 

So  I  believes  in  takin'  consid'ble  time  off  fer  rest  an'  recreation.    I  1 

learned  my  lesson  f'm  Jud  Jones.    He  worked  like  a  hosa  fer  40  year,  1 

an'  never  made  much  more'n  a  livin'.   Then  one  day,  oil  was  discovered  1 

on  th'  adjoinin'  farm.  But  Jud  was  so  far  gone  f'm  overwork,  th'  shock  I 

killed  him.  j 

Now  his  wuthless  sons  is  a-spendin'  th'  money  he  might  have  had.  § 

An'  you  kin  bet  yer  last  suspender-nail,  I  ain't  gonna  (it  caught  that-  j 

away !  § 

Nowadays,  with  so  many  chances    fer   sudden   wealth  by   a   lucky  1 

strike,  it  pay's  t'  go  along  sorta  easy-like.   When  a  feller's  ship  comes  | 

in,  what  good  is  it  gonna  do  him  ef  he's  too  weak  in  th'  knees  t'  walk  I 
th'  gangplank?  I  ask  ya ! — BEN  GONNADOOIT. 
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ment  of  Agriculture  advises  that 
fleas  on  the  host  may  be  killed  by 
washing  the  animal  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  by  a  thorough  dusting 
with  derris  powder.  The  Immature 
fleas  may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling 
flake  naphthalene  over  their  breed- 
ing places  and  permitting  it  to  re- 
main there  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  the  rooms;  in  a  dwell- 
ing become  infested,  the  floors  should 
be  washed  with  lye  water.  Then,  if 
large  rugs  or  carpets  -ire  to  be  laid, 
place  strips  of  tarred  paper  under 
the  edges.  Tarred  paper  is  regarded 
as  a  flea  repellant. 

Farm  Cement  Mixers— With  the  in- 
creasing use  of  cement  on  farms  for 
all  kinds  of  construction,  hundreds 
of  ranchers  are  installing  portable 
cement  mixers  eitner  for  their  own 
use  or  for  contract  work.  Manufac- 
turers, recognizing  this  special  need, 
have  developed  efficient,  low-priced 
power  mixers  which  may  be  pur- 
chased with  or  without  engine.  One 
type  of  mixer  has  a  large  capacity 
and  may  be  operated  with  the  trac- 
tor. Another  style  has  a  capacity  of 
only  one  wheelbarrow  load  and  is 
operated  with  a  small  gas  engine. 
For  the  farmer  who  is  doing  con- 
siderable construction  work,  laying 
foundations  and  cement  floors,  or 
constructing  water  troughs,  fence 
posts  and  similar  equipment,  a  mixer 
is  a  profitable  investment.  Not  only 
does  It  save  labor  but  it  also  insures 
a  more  uniform  grade  of  concrete. 

Destroying  Poultry  Lice — The  gener- 
ally accepted  idea  that  poultry  can- 
not be  entirely  freed  from  lice  and 
mites  is  scouted  by  modern  poultry- 
men.  Although  more  than  40  kinds 
of  parasites  and  lice  infest  farm 
poultry,  all  may  be  killed  by  inex- 
pensive treatment. 

Common  sodium  fluoride,  a  white 
powder  which  can  be  purchased  at 
most  drug  stores,  is  considered  very 
effective,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  remedies  for  all 
kinds  of  poultry  lice.  One  pound  of 
this  chemical  is  sufficient  to  treat 
100  fowls.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger  is  dusted  among  the 
feathers  next  to  the  skin  on  head, 
neck,  back  and  breast,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Lice  remain  on 
poultry  constantly;  therefore,  the 
only  effective  treatment  is  that 
which  is  applied  directly  to  the  birds. 
Mites,  however,  hide  during  the  day 
in  crevices  about  the  roosts  and 
nests,  attacking  the  poultry  only 
at  night.  Mites  are  best  con- 
trolled by  keeping  the  poultry 
houses  and  roosts  clean,  and  by 
spraying  the  premises  thoroughly 
with  crude  oil,  kerosene  or  heavy 
coal  tar  preparations. ' 

Draining  Through  Wells — Occasionally 
wells  may  be  used  advantageously 
to  dispose  of  surplus  water.  Vertical 
drainage  is  valuable  where  outlets 
into  natural  or  artificial  water 
course  are  not  accessible,  or  where 
accumulated  water  is  held  in  depres- 
sions by  a  layer  of  tight  soil  or  rock 
which  does  not  permit  passage 
through  it.  The  well  should  termin- 
ate in  an  extensive  layer  of  course 
sand  or  gravel.  Many  features 
should  be  considerd  before  undertak- 
ing drainage  on  this  basis,  but  when 
it  is  practicable,  land  may  be  drained 
at  low  cost.  A  story  is  told,  how- 
ever of  one  farmer  who  in  drilling 
a  drainage  well,  struck  a  flow  of  ar- 
tesian water.  In  any  event,  this 
method  is  considered  rather  a 
gambling  chance  and  is  not  advised 
without  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation. 

Watch  for  the  Loafing  Hens — During 
the  summer  the  low  producing  fowl, 
having  small  demand  for  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  manufactured  by  her 
body,  puts  It  into  legs  and  beak, 
making  them  a  rich  yellow.  The 
busy  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
pale  legs  and  beak,  the  color  being 
used  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs.  The 
hen  that  is  most  beautiful  in  sum- 
mer and  fall  should  be  always  un- 
der suspicion. 
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His  light  Under  a 


George  P.  Weldon 


ENIUS  Is  something  that 
manifests  itself  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  in  all  kinds 
of  places.  It  is  found  in  the 
great  city  where  the  light 
of  day  scarcely  has  a  chance 
to  creep  in;  it  is  found  in 
the  open  country  where  na- 
ture inspires  and  where  man 
Is  free  to  unravel  her  secrets;  In  either 
environment  it  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work. 

The  man  who  inspired  this  little  ar- 
ticle is  an  interesting  character  of 
Humboldt  County,  California,  Albert 
F.  Etter,  who  in  re- 
cent years  has  be- 
come  famous 
through  his  work  of 
originating  new  va- 
rieties of  the 
strawberry,  some 
of  which  are  fast 
ST*  .  'V  assuming  a  place 
i^V  mk  of  great  commer- 
cial  importance  in 
ft  different    parts  of 

I  the  United  States 
*Sl  and  abroad. 
m&*4tmm  There  is  no  such 
word  as  failure  in 
Etter's  vocabulary, 
and  we  find  in  him 
a  man  who  patiently  labors  year  after 
year  until  finally  his  dreams  come  true. 

Not  that  this  man  is  a  dreamer  in 
the  sense  of  some  who  never  get  fur- 
ther than  the  dream  stage.  Albert 
Etter  acts  upon  the  impulse  of  his 
dream  until  something  tangible  finally 
results  from  it. 

A  NATIVE  SON 

Mr.  Etter  was  born  nine  miles  from 
Placerville  in  El  Dorado  County  a  half 
century  ago.  Thus  the  light  of  day 
first  shone  upon  him  when  mining  was 
the  chief  industry  of  that  section.  But 
the  love  of  gold  was  never  great 
enough  to  attract  him  toward  the  min- 
ing industry,  and  as  a  mere  lad  he  be- 
came fascinated  with  horticulture  and 
his  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  engage 
in  horticultural  work  as  a  life  calling. 

In  1895  two  of  the  Etter  brothers 
migrated  north  Into  Humboldt  County 
and  homesteaded  land  60  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  at  Ferndale.  At 
the  present  time  the  nearest  railroad 
point  is  South  Ford,  50  miles  away. 
Why  should  any  one  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  follow  plant-breeding  work 
locate  so  great  a  distance  from  a  rail- 
road point?  Again  Mr.  Etter's  explana- 
tion will  give  us  further  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man: 

"Ettersburg,  in  a  business  sense,  suf- 
fers from  a  splendid  isolation.  The 
soil  is  of  a  nature  that  produces  a  per- 
fect plant.  The  climate  of  Ettersburg 
is  Just  like  heaven." 

HE  LIKES  MOISTURE 

Incidentally,  in  talking  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  the  fact  was  gleaned 
that  the  annual  rainfall  at  Etters- 
burg is  about  120  inches,  with  as  much 
as  150  inches  during  some  seasons. 
Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  place  where 
the  rainfall  can  be  computed  in  yards 
Instead  of  inches  and  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  the  precipitation  at  Ettersburg. 

Thus  we  find  in  this  location  little 
that  would  detract  from  a  close  appli- 
cation to  the  exacting  details  of  plant 
breeding  and  plant  propagation  work; 
a  soil  that  will  grow  the  kind  of  plants 
the  fruit  grower  wishes  to  secure;  a 
climate  that  is  so  fine  that  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  hereafter — that  place 
which  we  are  told  has  been  prepared 
for  the  faithful;  and  a  rainfall  that 
soaks  the  ground  until  It  can  hold  no 
more  moisture. 

When  the  Etter  brothers  settled  in 
Humboldt  County  the  location  of  their 
choosing  was  such  as  to  discourage 
men  without  foresight  and  thrift.  The 
land  was  hilly  and  heavily  timbered; 
the  roads  were  mere  trails,  and  the 
necessities  of  life  were  not  easily 
brought  in  by  means  of  pack  animals. 

Nature,  however,  had  made  provision 
and  fish  and  game  supplied  the  table 
with  meat,  while  a  little  effort  soon 
resulted  in  the  production  of  berries 
and  garden  truck  "a'plenty." 

The  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the 
timber  so  the  land  might  be  farmed 
immediately  presented  itself.  Timber 
was  valuable  near  the  railroad,  but  of 
little  value  60  miles  away  with  no 
means  of  transporting  it.   This  prob- 
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But  Albert  Etter  of  Ettersburg  Has 
Achieved  Fame  by  His  Works 

rO  USE  Albert  F.  Etter't  own  wordt:  "I  started  in  at  a  fool  kid  to 
develop  new  varietiet  of  plant*,  and  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
make  a  failure." 

Thit  remarkable  Humboldt  County  experimenter  hat  created 
tome  of  the  finett  varietiet  of  ttrawberriet  and  applet  ever  devel- 
oped. Alwayt  he  hat  avoided  publicity,  but  in  recognition  of  hit 
achievement!,  the  54th  Convention  of  Fruit  Growert  and  Farmert 
appointed  a  committee,  headed  by  George  P.  Weldon,  to  vitit  Mr. 
Etter't  farm  and  make  an  official  report  to  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  hit  accomplithmentt. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Weldon  hat  prepared  exclatively  for  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  this  brief  but  abtorbing  biography  of  the  "ttrawberry 
*       King." — 7"Ae  Editor 
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lem  was  solved  in  a  logleal  and  com- 
mon-sense way.  Buildings  were  needed 
on  the  ranch;  therefore  a  saw-mill  was 
purchased  and  erected. 

Today  the  mill  occupies  an  Important 
position  on  the  place,  and  numerous 
houses,,  barns,  bridges  and  fences  may 
be  seen  in  which  every  stick  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  saw-mill.  Not  only  was  the 
lumber  Valuable  in  the  development  of 
the  property,  but  wood  sufficient  to 
last  for  years  was  also  secured  In  the 
clearing  of  the  land. 

CLEARED  LAND  PRESENTS 
PROBLEMS 

After  the  timber  had  all  been  re- 
moved it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
soil  would  produce  little  in  the  way  of 
crops  in  its  raw  state,  and  at  once  the 
jjroblem  of  making  it  productive  was 
presented.  This  leads  up  to  a  point  in 
my  story  where  the  goat  should  be 
introduced.  The  character  of  this  coun- 
try Is  ideal  for  the  best  development 
of  this  animal.  Goats  were  pastured 
and  fed  on  the  land  and  It  was  found 


into  this  story  the  thought  that  Mon- 
antha  Vetch  is  a  plaftt  worthy  of  trial 
in  places  wh»e  conditions  of  drought 
will  not  permit  the  growing  of  other 
legumes.  It  should  make  a  good  cover 
crop  for  orchards  under  such  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Etter  states  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  has  never  found  any- 
thing sa  resistant  to  drought.  It  was 
seen  upon  the  occasion  of  the  writer's 
recent  visit  to  his  place  growing  on  top 
of  a  hill  where  nothing  but  manzanita 
had  grown  previously,  and  where  the, 
moisture  from  the  rain,  no  matter  what 
the  precipitation,  could  not  remain  in 
the  soil  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  Ettersburg  the  vetch  is  allowed 
to  grow  wild  on  hard,  dry  soil;  It  seeds 
itself  year  after  year,  •  and  in  every 
sense  has  proved  an  admirable  crop 
for  the  conditions  of  that  section.  It 
is  worthy  of  trial  under  dry,  desert 
conditions  of  Southern  California,  and 
as  a  cover  crop  In  deciduous  orchards, 
and  might  also  prove  valuable  In  citrus 
groves.  Mr.  Etter  warns  against  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  it  the  first  year, 
or  until  the  ground  has  become  thor- 


oughly inoculated  with  the  bacteria  of 
its  roots.  His  experience  was  (hat  the 
first  year  it  was  sown  the  growth  was 
rather  meager,  but  the  second  year,  and 
after,  It  came  out  luxuriantly.  Any 
one  wishing  to  experiment  with  this 
plant  probably  could  secure  seed  in 
limited  quantity  at  least  from  Mr. 
Etter,  who  allows  some  of  his  planting 
to  make  seed  each  year. 

GOATS  PROFITABLE 

Going  back  to  the  goats  at  Etters- 
burg, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
cheese  factory  has  been  erected  with 
a  present  capacity  of  100  pounds  of 
cheese  per  day.  About  400  goats  in  the 
community  furnish  milk  for  this  fac- 
tory, which  is  run  jn  a  strictly  co- 
operative basis.  The  first  season's  crop 
of  cheese  will  soon  be  ready  to  place 
on  the  market  and  every  one  in  the 
vicinity  is  expecting  a  great  success 
for  a  product  which  Is  pronounced  first 
class. 

Not  only  are  the  goats  fed  upon  Mon- 
antha  Vetch  at  Ettersburg,  but  the 
leaves  of  the  Black  Locust  tree  also 
find  a  place  In  the  ration.  After  the 
season's  growth  of  the  trees  has  been 
made  it  is  pruned  away  almost  en- 
tirely, and  a  grade  of  fodder  produced 
that  is  unexcelled.  Mr.  Etter  stated 
the  trees  bear  much  more  luxuriant 
foliage  where  heavy  trimming  is  prac- 
ticed. He  showed  some  trees  from 
which  no  feed  had  been  >  taken  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  which  had 
made  very  little  growth  for  the  season, 
•and  other  trees  which  had  been 
trimmed  where  the  growth  was  luxu- 
riant and  from  which  much  feed  will 
be  gathered  soon. 

SUCCESSFUL  PIONEERING 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  weave 
into  this  article  a  few  of  the  practical 
points  which  have  made  possible  suc- 
cess In  developing  a  prosperous  com- 
munity far  from  the  railroad  In  a  re- 
gion that  Is  not  easily  accessible.  He 
has  tried  also  to  reveal  the  personality 
of  a  man  who  has  been  throughout  his 


Above  is  shown  the  investi- 
gating committee  examining 
plants  in  the  Etter  gardens. 
At  right  and  below  are  views 
of  the  man  whose  work  has 
earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"Strawberry  King." 
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that  a  rapid  improvement  of  the  soil 
resulted. 

Then  Mr.  Etter  made  the  discovery 
some  16  years  ago  that  a  variety  of 
lentils  known  as  Monantha  Vetch  was 
admirably  suited  to  his  condition-  This 
plant  Is  now  grown  in  many  places  on 
the  ranch  for  hay  ana  pasture.  Goats 
are  very  fond  of  It  and  the  food  value 
is  high.  The  growing  of  this  crop  has 
added  nitrogen  and  bacterial  life  to 
the  soil  until  today  there  is  little  trou- 
ble about  growing  anything  that  Is 
planted.  Mr.  Etter  states,  in  fact,  that 
Monantha  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the 
situation,  for  without  It  such  soil 
building  would  not  have  been  possible. 

A  VALUABLE  PLANT 

Right  here  It  seems  wise  to  Interject 


life  a  close  student  of  nature,  the  great 
teacher  whose  secrets  are  gradually 
demonstrated  to  those  who  come  in 
closest  contact  with  her. 

Last  November  when  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  met  In  Los  An- 
geles, Director  of  Agriculture  G.  H- 
Hecke  asked  the  writer  to  serve  on  a 
committee  to  Investigate  the  plant 
breeding  work  that  Mr.  Etter  Is  doing 
In  Humboldt  County.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  were  O.  E.  Bremmer. 
■  ouaty  horticultural  commissioner. 
Santa  Rosa,  and  J.  F.  Benton,  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  Eureka. 
The  committee's  report  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
before  this  article  goes  to  press. 

In  this  way  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  giving  recognition  to  a 
work  that  It  Is  believed  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  California  horticulture. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  good  work  of  Mr. 
Etter  may  continue  and  that  among  the 
vast  number  of  his  plant  creations 
many  may  prove  worthy  of  a  promi- 
nent place  among  our  choicest  varieties. 
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The  Farmer  and  the  "Radio  Wave" 

NO  CRAZK  ever  swept  America  as  the  radio  wave. 
It  is  a  wave  of  intense  interest,  of  constant  surprises, 
of  undreamed  possibilities. 
It  Is  a  craze  in  that  everybody  is  "crazy  about  it,"  but 
there  Is  nothing:  crazy  about  its  future.   Wireless  telephony 
has  become  established  as  «  definite,  potent  force  affecting 
every  phase  of  modern  life. 

But  its  greatest  practical  application  is  yet  to  come. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  a  recent  statement,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head! 

"Radio  will  be  a  fad  in  the  cities,"  said  the  great  inven- 
tor, "and  will  soon  die  out,  but  in  the  country  it  will  last. 
People  in  the  cities  get  tired  of  everything  in  a  little  while. 
But  In  the  country  it  is  different.  Life  in  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  dull,  especially  on  winter  evenings. 
The  radio  phone  therefore  will  be  welcomed  on  farms  and 
villages,  and  will  do  much  to  brighten  rural  life." 

But  even  Mr.  Edison  failed  to  mention  the  most  valuable 
application  of  wireless  telephony,  the  broadcasting  of  mar- 
ket and  weather  reports.  Mr.  Philllpi's  cartoon,  on  page  5 
of  this  number,  suggests,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  radio  development.  No  longer  need  the  isolated 
rancher  sell  his  produce  by  guesswork  or  upon  information 
furnished  by  profit-seeking  dealers. 

With  the  installation  by  farmers  of  efficient  receiving 
sets,  not  only  entertainment  from  distant  stations,  but  also 
the  dally  official  government  reports,  are  at  his  command. 
Here  lies  the  greatest  value  of  this  wonderful  discovery. 
Are  you  a  "radio  fan"? 

Do  Farmers  Believe  in  Advertising? 

T HE  farmer,  individually  and  through  his  marketing 
organizations,  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  consistent  advertisers.  The  latest  example  of 
agricultural  leadership  in  advertising  is  the  new  schedule 
of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers,  which  calls  for  an  expen- 
diture of  $2,520,000  for  the  crop  season  of  1922-23.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  largest  amount  ever  expended  by  the 
Raisin  Company,  this  new  appropriation  is  also  the  largest 
sum  ever  expended  in  any  food  products  campaign  in  the 
world. 

Starting  with  an  appropriation  of  only  $120,000  In  1914, 
the  California  Raisin  Association  has  increased  its  annual 
appropriation  with  almost  unbelievable  rapidity.  And  in 
planning  this  great  expenditure,  the  Raisin  Company  is 
merely  enlarging  upon  the  method  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  With  a  greatly  increased  tonnage  of 
grapes  to  market,  the  raisin  growers  are  meeting  the  situa- 
tion by  spending  more  money  to  tell  the  public  why  and 
how  to  use  raisins. 

Not  only  will  all  of  America  be  covered  by  means  of 
magazines,  newspapers*  posters,  window  displays  and  mo- 
tion pictures,  but  also' foreign  countries  will  ho  told  of  the 
food  value  and  delicious  flavor  of  the  Sun  Maid  product. 
The  advertising  will  appear  in  China,  Latin  America,  Eng- 
land, Scandinavia,  Canada  and  Continnental  Europe. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  old  hit  and  miss  methods  of 
marketing  grapes!  Who  says  the  world  has  not  progressed? 

To  Increase  Consumption  of  Meat 

ON  JULY  1  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
created  by  producers,  commission  men,  packers  and 
retailers  of  meats,  started  its  collection  of  10  cent* 
per  car  on  all  livestock  received  at  the  various  markets. 
The  money  so  obtained  will  be  used  as  a  co-operative  fund 
for  publicity  and  advertising  to  Increase  meat  consump- 
tion. This  fund  will  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  were 
selected  by  producers'  organizations. 

The  livestock  industry  has  suffered  more  than  the  aver- 
age farmer  realizes  through  "anti-meat"  propaganda,  first 
during  the  war  and  later  as  carried  on  by  food  fadists  and 
patent  medicine  vendors. 

If  we  may  Judge  by  successful  advertising  campaigns 
of  other  classes  of  producers,  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
will  within  a  short  time  change  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
livestock  business.  Probably  no  event  in  recent  years  is 
more  significant  from  the  producers'  viewpoint.  If  the 
livestock  business  is  to  be  maintained  upon  a  profitable 
basis,  the  public  must  be  educated  to  eat  more  meat. 


Why  Race  With  a  Train  ? 

A FAST  train  can  cover  the  one-quarter  mile  from 
whistling  post  to  crossing  in  15  seconds! 

Do  you  know  just  exactly  how  far  you  can  drive 
your  car  in  one  quarter  of  a  minute?  It  is  almost  a  hope- 
less game,  and  yet  hundreds  play  It  every  year  with  con- 
sequent appalling  loss  of  life. 

Why  do  motorists  race  for  crossings?  Unquestionably 
it  is  because  they  obey  a  reckless  whim  without  waiting 
for  sober  second  thought.  Most  of  us^*ave  experienced  the 
exhilarating  mental  suggestion,  "I  can  beat  it  across."  But 
fortunately  only  a  few  obey  this  impulse. 

How  simple  a  precaution  to  pause  at  each  crossing  and 
size  up  the  situation  by  both  sight  and  hearing!  No  man 
can  make  a  better  investment  of  a  little  time.  When  our 
end  comes,  we  are  a  long  time  dead! 

California  Needs  More  Fences 

THE  old  "law  of  the  range" — which  in  California  is 
also  the  State  law — provides  that  the  land-owner 
must  "fence  out,"  or  in  other  words,  fence  his  prop- 
erty against  roving  stock. 

Many  farmers  and  stockmen  believe,  however,  that  this 
old  law  must  be  reversed  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and 
that  livestock  owners  will  be  required  to  "fence  in"  their 
animals  in  order  to  avoid  damage  suits. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  face  the  present  fact  that 
California  has  greater  need  of  good  fences  than-  possibly 
any  other  Western  State.  This  need  will  become  more 
acute  as  the  process  of  cutting  up  large  land  holdings  con- 
tinues. And  the  necessity  for  fences  will  increase,  also,  as 
fruit  and  specialty  growers  learn  the  value  of  mixed  farm- 
ing, and  are  forced  to  depend  upon  livestock  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fertility. 

Many  progressive  range  stockmen,  far  from  attempting 
to  adhere  to  the  old  practices,  are  themselves  advocating 
fenced  ranges,  and  are  "close-herding"  as  the  most  efficient 
and  profitable  method  of  handling  their  animals.  Literally 
hundreds  of  miles  of  fence  have  been  constructed  upon 
California's  vast  estates  during  recent  years. 

And  these  men,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers, 
are  building  better  fences.  They  know  the  initial  cost  of 
a  fence  is  less  Important  than  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Investigation  of  the  fencing  situation  throughout  the  State 
has  revealed  interesting  facts.  More  heavy  woven  wire 
and  less  barbed  wire  is  being  sold.  Cement  is  entering 
more  generally  into  fence  construction.  Carloads  of  steel 
posts  are  being  distributed.  And  when  wood  posts  are 
used  they  are  selected  more  carefully,  treated  more  scien- 
tifically and  "planted"  more  permanently. 

ThiS  is  as  it  should  be.  Bankers  are  encouraging  good 
fencing,  for  they  realize  that  nothing  increases  the  value 
of  a  farm  more  than  a  neat,  strong,  permanent  fence. 

Eventually  the  sagging  "two-barb"  line  will  be  as  obso- 
lete as  the  enclosure  of  split  hickory  rails  used  by  the 
middle  western  pioneers  of  Lincoln's  time.  And  the  era 
of  the  "open  range"  already  i^  passing  into  history. 
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Pumps 


These  pumps  assure  maximum 
delivery  of  water  at  highest  effi- 
ciencies, against  varying  heads. 
They  are  made  in  very  small 
sizes  to  fit  your  domestic  well 
and  deliver  from  100  to  1 80  gal- 
lons per  minute.  Made  also  to 
deliver  up  to  3500  gallons  per 
minute. 

Careful,  high  grade  engineering 
skill  and  workmanship  is  em- 
ployed throughout. 

Send  coupon  for  catalog. 
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from  Sto6  acres 
per  day. 
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|  EAVINO  the  dry,  windy  plains 
of  Kansas  thirty-three  years 
ago,  P.  B.  Chase,  attracted  by 
salubrious  climate  and  cheap 
land,  came  to  Oregon  to  en- 
gage in  the  livestock  industry. 
He  found  both,  but  not  in  the 
I  same  place. . 
Eastern  Oregon  is  a  fine  stock  coun- 
try, with  plenty  of  cheap  pasture, 
but  it  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  up  in 
the  air — cold,  dry  and  windy.  The  new- 
comer decided  he  would  locate  west  of 
the  Cascades,  even  if  he  did  have  to  pay 
a  stiff  price  for  land.  His  cherished 
dream  of  sleek  Fhorthorns  and  prize 
Herefords  was  regretfully  abandoned, 
for  cheap  feed  was  lacking  in  the  region 
selected  for  his  future  home. 

Taking  the  advice  of  neighbors.  Chase 
planted  a  good  share  of  his  sixty  acres 
of  Willamette  valley  land,  three  miles 
from  Eugene,  to  apple,  pear,  prune  and 
cherry  trees,  then  raised  wheat  on 
rented  land  to  make  a  living  while  the 
orchard  came  into  bearing.  The  price 
of  this  popular  cereal  dropped  to  45 
cents  a  bushel  and  Chase  found  that 
the  more  grain  he  raised  the  less  money 
he  had  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

ONE  PAYING  CROP 

There  was  one  small  crop,  however, 
that  always  paid  a  profit — the  vege- 
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This  Is  the  Advice  of  the  Largest  and  Most  Successful 
Early  Vegetable  Producer  Between  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle 

PRODUCE  the  crops  that  are  in  demand,  regardless  of  what  you  like  to 
raise  or  what  the  neighbors  are  growing,  is  the  suggestion  of  F.  B.  Chase, 
one  of  the  most  successful  vegetable  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"The  shoemaker  may  stick  to  his  last,  but  the  farmer  must  jump  from 
saddle  to  sickle,  from  hayfork  to  potato  hook,  sheep  shears  to  pruning  shears 
— whichever  pays  best,"  declares  Mr.  Chase.  "I  don't  mean  that  he  must 
change  crops  every  year,  but  that  he  should  learn  to  grout  those  which  ex-* 
perience  proves  most  profitable."  Inspiration,  as  well  as  information,  are 
afforded  by  this  interesting  account  of  Mr.   Chase's  career. — The  Editor. 

HllljlJIIHIBIIMW^ 

By  O.  H.  Barnhill 


sales  and  keeps  the  accounts,  spent  one 
year  at  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
majoring  in  vegetable  gardening.  Elmo 
superintends  the  greenhouses,  while 
Merle  oversees  the  outside  gardens. 
Two  teen-age  daughters  are  attending 
high  school,  where  they  are  studying 
housekeeping  and  other  useful  sub- 
jects. 

HELP  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  hire  a 
man  who  can  plow,  harrow  or  pitch 
hay  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  very 
difficult  to. find  men  who  are  sufficient- 
ly Intelligent,  careful  and  painstaking 
to  do  garden  and  greenhouse  work  as 
it  should  be  executed.  Chase  there- 
fore holds  on  to  a  good  man  when  be 
finds  one,  even  it  he  has  to  keep  help 
at  a  loss  during  the  slack  season. 


tender  citizens  of  the  plant  world,  cov- 
ering one  and  one-third  acres,  the 
largest  institution  of  Its  kind  in  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  65,000  square  foot 
of  hothouse  crops,  100  acres  of  outside 
vegetables  are  grown,  half  on  the  home 
place,  20  acres  on  an  adjoining  tract 
and  30  acres  on  another  place  two  miles 
distant,  both  of  which  were  purchased 
♦o  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  in- 


F.  B.  Chase  and  Some  of  His  Products 
The  noted  vegetable  grower  is  shown  holding  one  of  his  prize  cucumbers,  and 
the  first  basket  of  1922  tomatoes.    The  arrow  indicates  a  bunch  of  celery  from 
the  Chase  farm,  awarded  a  prize  at  the  recent  "Celery  King"  contest. 
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creasing  demand  for  Chase  vegetables. 

Having  finally  settled  on  vegetables 
as  the  most  profitable  crop,  Mr.  Chase 


tables  grown  between  the  rows  of  fruit 
trees.  A  sufficient  quantity  was  at  first 
produced  to  supply  the  family  larder 
and  to  trade  for  a  few  groceries.  The 
amount  was  increased  until  most  of  the 
store  bills  were  paid  in  this  manner. 
The  remaining  surplus  was  sold  to  city 
people,  produce  being  peddled  from 
house  to  house.  It  was  hard,  hot  work ; 
laboring  until  sundown  to  get  a  load 
ready  for  morning  and  then  starting  at 
daybreak  to  begin  the  weary  rounds 
over  the  endless  city  streets.  But  the 
expense  was  small  and  the  returns  per 
acre  large. 

The  orchard  did  not  pay  the  profits 
predicted  by  fruit  enthusiasts.  The 
trees  were  unbelievably  slow  about 
coming  into  full  bearing  and  were  the 
victims  of  all  sorts  of  Hunnish  and 
Bolshevistic  foes — frost,  drouth,  insect 
pests  and  fungus  diseases — while  prices 
were  often  disappointingly  low,  leaving 
little  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
after  paying  the  heavy  expense  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 

FRUIT  TREES  SACRIFICED 

It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  chop  down 
a  fine  fruit  tree,  which  has  cost  years 
r  of  toil  and  expense  to  produce,  but 
Chase  gritted  his  teeth  and  laid  the 
axe  at  the  foot  of  all  unprofitable 
trees,  gradually  changing  his  place 
from  a  fruit  to  a  vegetable  farm. 

A  small  greenhouse  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  tomato  and 
other  plants  needed  to  set  the  increas- 
ing vegetable  acreage.  From  the  large 
plant  trade  which  soon  resulted,  the 
next  natural  step  was  to  grow  early 
vegetables  under  glass.  Other  green- 
houses were  added,  until  now  nine 
spacious  sun  parlors  shelter  a  million 


found  important  problems  to  solve. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  vegetables, 
some  of  which  pay  better  than  others. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  how  many 
kinds  it  is  most  profitable  to  produce. 
Chase  believes  it  poor  policy  to  put 
all  one's  eggs  in  a  single  Basket,  but 
sees  no  reason  why  the  basket  should 
contain  hen,  duck,  goose,,  turkey  and 
forty  other  kinds  of  eggs'.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  a  vegetable  grower's  life, 
but  there  is  suck  a  thing  as  too  much 
spice. 

NUMBER  OF  VARIETIES  REDUCED 

By  an  intelligent  system  of  selection, 
guided  by  the  hand  of  experience,  the 
number  of  kinds  of  vegetables  was 
gradually  reduced  from  30  to  12.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  not  expected  that  the 
same  crops  will  be  grown  five  years 
from  now  as  are  produced  at  present. 
As  conditions  change,  crops  are  changed. 
What  pays  best  this  year  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  profitable  crop  next 
year. 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broc- 
coli, strawberries,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  radishes,  rhubarb,  celery  and 
spinach  are  the  vegetables  now  raised. 
Head  lettuce  and  celery  are  regarded 
as  the  most  promising  crops. 

The  general  plan  of  production  is  to 
secure  maximum  yields  by  planting  the 
best  seeds  on  ground  made  fertile  as 
possible,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  ir- 
rigated whenever  needed. 

Peddling  became  unnecessary  years 


ago,  dealers  taking  the  entire  output 
of  the  Chase  gardens.  Large  ship- 
ments were  made  to  other  Willamette 
Valley  towns  and  to  the  coast  country. 

Beginning  this  year,  all  "export" 
stuff  will  be  handled  by  a  wholesale 
grocer,  who,  it  is  believed,  has  better 
facilities  for  supplying  retailers  than 
has  the  grower.  Chase  keeps*close  tab 
on  the  market,  however,  setting  the 
price  on  everything  sold,  allowing  the 
wholesaler  a  certain  percentage  for 
handling. 

BIG  INCOME  DURING  BAD  YEARS 

In  1920,  the  year  of  peak  prices,  the 
total  sales  were  SZifiOO.  The  following 
year,  19S1,  when  farmers  all  over  the 
country  were  complaining  of  low  prices 
and  no  market  for  their  crops.  Chase 
increased  his  gross  income  25  per  cent, 
the  total  sales  being  SSOflOO.  Vegetable 
prices  had  declined  a  little,  but  this  was 
more  than  offset  by  increased  produc-- 
tion  of  more  profitable  varieties. 

While  other  farmers  were  complain- 
ing that  wheat,  com,  hides  and  wool 
were  a  drug  on  the  market  at  ruinous 
prices,  Chase  was  selling  tons  upon 
tons  of  tomatoes  at  $10  a  bushel,  the 
letall  price  being  30  cents  a  pound, 
packed  in  five-pound  boxes.  Yes,  these 
were  grown  under  glass,  but  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  head  lettuce,  pro- 
duced in  the  open,  sold  for  a  nickel  a 
head.  Since  the  plants  were  set  a  foot 
apart,  there  were  40,000  to  the  acre, 
worth  $1600  to  $2000. 

The  point  may  be  raised  that  the 
market  for  such  high-priced  produce 
is  limited,  but  Chase  finds#-eady  sale 
for  immense  quantities.  His  rule  is  to 
grow  the  vegetables  people  want  and 
for  which  thev  are  willine  to  pav  hleb 


GLASS  HOUSES  BUT  NO 
STONES 

THE  subject  of  this  article  has 
■law  houses,  but  baa  been 
to  busy  producing;  food  to  throw 
any  stone*.  4Last  year,  when 
moat  farmers  were  discouraged 
by  low  price*  and  lack  of  de- 
mand, he  Increased  his  sales  85 
per  cent — from  $24,000  to  $30,000 


Maximum  production  of  the  highest- 
priced  products  is  Chase's  motto.  Noth- 
ing but  the  very  best  in  quantity  and 
quality  will  satisfy  the  proprietor,  who 
is  constantly  striving  for  better  stock 
and  bigger  yields.  Five  dollars  an 
ounce  is  paid  for  some  seeds,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  strain  available,  while 
the  naturally  fertile  soil  is  further  en- 
riched with  both  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers. 

OLD-TIMERS  MIRTHFUL 

Such  methods  seem  criminally  waste- 
ful to  old-fashioned  Willamette  Valley 
farmers,  who  still  make  wheat  their 
leading  crop,  although  the  yield  is  only 
half  what  it  was  when  the  land  was 
new.  When  Chase  proposed  irrigation 
in  a  region  where  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  rain  all  the  time,  the  neigh- 
bors said,  "That  newcomer  is  shore 
crazy." 

.Chase  didn't  stop  at  cheap  ditch  irri- 
gation, but  proceeded  to  put  In  pipes 
to  furnish  artificial  rain  for  two  acres 
of  lettuce  and  radishes,  which  are  wet 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  lawn  is 
sprinkled.  The  rows  are  too-  close  to-, 
gether  to  permit  of  ditch  irrigation; 
therefore,  the  Skinner  system  of  over- 
head wateriro   is  nod     Thin  in  much 


Scenes  on  the  Chase  Produce  Farm 
At  the  left  Mr.  Chase  is  seen  operating  the  overhead  irrigation  system  used  for 
producing  lettuce.    Right — Fancy  cucumbers,  in  which  Mr.  Chase's  Hide  grand- 
son seems  to  lake  great  interest. 
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more  satisfactory  for  small  plants 
than  the  furrow  or  flooding  system. 

An  electrically -operated  centrifugal 
pump  draw's  water  from  a  20-foot  well 
and  forces  it  into  a  large  pressure 
tank,  which  supplies  the  greenhouse* 
and  the  two  acres  of  small  stuff  men- 
tioned. Water  for  the  latter  is  forced 


prices.  That  is  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. 

The  labor  problem  was  partly  solved 
by  growing  a  fine  crop  of  boys,  all  of 
whom  are  following  their  father's  foot- 
steps down  the  rows  of  growing  vege- 
tables. One  of  them,  Harold,  has  a 
home  of  his  own  on  a  forty-acre  gar- 
den.    Clarence,  who  looks  after  the 


out  of  three-fourths  inch  pipes 
through  one-sixteenth  inch  holes  four 
feet  apart.  Larger  holes  are  bored  into 
the  pipes  and  brass  plugs  with  open- 
ings of  the  desired  size  screwed  into 
the  holes,  making  miniature  nozzles. 

The  water  pipes  are  supported  by 
pieces  of  boards  at  a  height  of  two 
feet  and  are  turned  to  throw  the  water 
at  various  angles  on  either  side,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  wet  a  strip  40  feet 
wide  with  a  single  line  of  pipe.  "When 
the  season  is  over,  ten  men  carry  a 
200 -foot  pipe  over  to  one  side  of  the 
field,  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow. 

Water  for  20  acres  of  ditch  irriga- 
tion is  furnished  by  another  similar 
pump  having  a  capacity  of  300  gallons 
per  minute  and  is  emptied  into  a  tank 
of  sufficient  height  so  that  the  water 
will  flow  through  eight-inch  under- 
ground concrete  pipes  to  the  high-line 
canal. 

PLANT  REQUIREMENTS  STUDIED 

Celery  and  lettuce  have  been  found 
to  require  an  immense  amount  of 
moisture  and  a  great  deal  of  plant 
food  of  Just  the  right  kind.  Both  are 
supplied  without  stint  in  the  Chase 
gardens,  the  result  being  head  lettuce 
which  equals  the  California  product 
and  celery  which  took  the  second  prize 
at  a  national  celery,  show  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  last  autumn.  Golden  self- 
blanching  is  the  variety  grown.  Re- 
peated applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
have  been  found  necessary  to  produce 
best  results. 

New  York  head  lettuce  plants  are  set 
12x12  inches,  40,000  to  the  acre.  This 
crop  sells  for  60  cents  a  dozen  and 
from  two  acres  $3000  to  $4000  worth 
Is  sold  each  year.  On  account  of  leaf 
burn,  head  lettuce  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  in  greenhouses  anywhere 
except  in  New  England.  The  Oregon 
market  is  supplied  by  California  grow- 
ers until  June  1,  when  the  outdoor 
Oregon  crop  is  ready  for  the  table. 
The  amount  of  head  lettuce  consumed 
here  has  Increased  enormously  in  the 
past  few  years  and  the  growing  of 
this  crop  Is  a  new  and  promising  in- 
dustry. 

Cincinnati  Market,  a  long,  red  rad- 
ish, has  been  found  the  most  profita- 
ble variety  of  this  succulent  vegetable, 
of  which  two  or  three  acres  are  grown. 
The  Scarlet  Globe  and  White  Icicle 
are  also  grown  to  some  extent.  Grubs 
are  a  great  pest,  but  many  plantings 
are  made  and  some  crops  are  prac- 
tically free  from  infestation. 

Two  acres  of  Riverside  Giant  rhu- 
barb is  proving  a  moneymaker.  The 
price  ranges  from  two  to  ten  cents  a 
pound,  averaging  four  or  five  cents. 
Yields  of  several  tons  per  acre  are 
secured.  A  good  strain  has  beer, 
selected,  one  which  has  thick,  red' 
stalks. 

WINTER  RHUBARB  PRODUCED 

A  rhubarb  nlantation  becomes  un- 
profitable after  seven  to  ten  years, 
when  the  plants  are  dug  up  about  Jan- 
uary 1  and  placed  in  a  shed  24  by  60 
feet,  leaving  plenty  of  dirt  around  the 
roots.  Two  ordinary  stoves  furnish 
sufficient  heat  to  force  the  plants  into 
growth,  producing  in  February  and 
March  a  crop  which  brings  15  to  20 
cents  a  pound. 

There  is  a  five-acre  patch  of  aspara- 
gus and  ten  acres  of  young  plants. 
Palmetto,  a  new  rust- resistant  variety 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  being  tested. 

Fifteen  to  20  acres  of  strawberries 
formerly  were  grown,  but  prices  be- 
came bo  low  that  this  crop  was  re- 
duced to  five  acres.  The  Gold  Dollar, 
a  large,  early  variety,  Is  considered 
best  for  table  use  and  Ettersburg  No. 
121  for  canning. 

A  small  group  of  greenhouses  are 
heated  by  hot  water,  but  gteam  is  used 
for  the  larger  group,  as  it  "carries" 
better  than  water.  It  is  not  considered 
profitable  to  use  steam  for  less  than 
one  acre  of  buildings,  however,  as  the 
Are  must  be  tended  every  hour,  and  a 
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Fall  Irrigation 

will  develop 
Bigger  Crops  Next  Year! 

Are  you  prepared?  Liberal  applications  of  water 
in  orchards  during  the  Fall  months  strengthen 
and  revitalize  the  trees,  assuring  a  heavy  crop 
the  following  year.  This  increase  in  your  next 
year's  crop  production  will  go  far  toward  paying 
the  cost  of  installing  an  efficient  pump.  You  can 
reap  the  profit  of  this  increased  production  by 
installing  a  Layne  &  Bowler  Pump  Now! 
Get  in  touch  with  our  water  engineers  at  once. 


Capacities:  /So  to  4s00  Gallons  per  minute. 
"Let  the  World's  Largest  Water  Developers  Solve 
Your  Pumping  Problems." 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER  Corporation 
900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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smaller  plant  would  not  justify  the 
large  labor  expense.  One  hundred 
cords  of  slab  wood,  which  costs  $3  a 
cord  at  a  sawmill  three  miles  distant, 
are  burned  each  year. 

The  old  style  low -roofed  greenhouse, 
In  which  plants  were  grown  in  waist- 
high  boxes,  has  been  superceded  by 
large,  high-roofed  houses,  In  which 
the  crop  is  grown  on  the  ground,  the 
same  as  in  outside  gardens,  as  the 
buildings  are  sufficiently  spacious  to 
permit  using  a  team  for  plowing  and 
manuring  the  soil.  On  a  recent  trip 
back  East,  Chase  was  surprised  to  see 
gardeners  walking  in  trenches  near  the 
walls  of  low-roofed  greenhouses. 

COST  OF  GREENHOUSE 

A  double  house,  80x200  feet,  was 
built  during  recent  peak-price  times, 
when  a  box  containing  60  square  feet 
of  glass  cost  $7.50,  although  in  ante- 
bellum days  the  same  quantity  could 
be  had  for  $2.50.  But  profits  made  in 
selling  high  •  priced  vegetables  more 
than  Justified  the  expenditure.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  double  house  and 


equipment  was  $8000,  of  which  $3000 
went  for  glass  alone. 

The  soil  used  in  the  greenhouses  is 
composed  of  two-thirds  sediment  and 
one-third  stable  manure.  The  latter 
is  allowed  to  rot  one  year  before  being 
used.  For  a  while  it  is  forked  over 
once  a  week  to  prevent  burning  or 
"fire  fanging."  Potash  and  acid  phos- 
phate are  added  -to  the  soil. 

GREENHOUSE  CROPS 

Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  the 
two  main  crops  grown  in  the  green- 
houses. A/ter  the  plants  have  been 
removed  in  August,  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered six  to  eight  inches  deep  with 
manure.  In  November  the  ground  is 
plowed  and  leaf  lettuce,  spinach  and 
radishes  planted. 

These  crops  are  removed  and  to- 
mato and  cucumber  plants  set  about 
March  1.  Bonnie  Best  is  the  standard 
tomato  grown.  Livingstone's  Globe  is 
being  tested,  but  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  off  color.  Mosaic,  a  new  leaf  dis- 
ease,* is  giving  considerable  trouble. 

Tomato  plants  are  trained  up  a 
twine  string  to  a  central  stem,  all  side 


branches  being  removed  and  a  fruit 
spur  left  every  eight  inches-^a  half- 
dozen  to  each  vine.  One  plant  will 
yield  six  to  ten  pounds  of  fruit,  which 
brings  25  cents  a  pound  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  the  price  soon  drop- 
ping to  10  cents.  In  a  greenhouse  40x 
200  feet — one-fifth  of  an  acre — six  tons 
of  tomatoes,  worth  $1500,  have  been 
grown.  Four  acres  of  field  tomatoes 
are  raised. 

Cucumbers  are  ready  for  slicing  by 
the  middle  of  April  and  are  harvested 
continually  from  that  time  until  Au- 
gust. The  market  opens  at  $3  a  dozen 
for  the  fancy  grade — 8  to  12  inches — 
but  soon  drops  to  $2  and  later  to  $1 
and  to  75  cents.  Abundance  Is  the 
main  sort  grown,  but  five  new  kinds 
are  being  tested.  Only  one  of  them 
promises  to  be  a  winner,  the  Deltus,  a 
dark  green  variety  with  blunt  ends. 
It  packs  well  and  holds  its  color,  ap- 
parently being  a  great  improvement 
over  the  older  sorts.  The  seed  costs 
$5  a  hundred. 

Tomato  and  cucumber  seeds  are 
saved;  also  some  cabbage.    Early  fall 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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ELP  me  to  help  myself! 

This  Is  all  that  any  ambi- 
tious, self-respecting  Ameri- 
can asks.  Such  a  man  scorns 
charity  or  paternalism.  But 
he  is  quick  to  recognize  and 
gTasp  a  real  opportunity  to 
_  succeed  by  his  own  efforts. 
Here,  then,  is  the  keynote  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  colonization  pro- 
jects in  California.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  "Adelanto";  probably  not, 
however,  for  the  man  who  conceived 
and  created  Adelanto  is  not  of  the  pub- 
licity-seeking type. 

In  these  days  of  "State  Land  Set- 
tlement" and  government  aid  for 
homesteaders,  It  is  encouraging  indeed 
to  find  in  California,  projects  devel- 
oped with  "private"  capital  and  enter- 
prise, which  depend  for  their  success 
upon  the  success  of  the  settler,  and 
which  are  founded  upon  a  permanent 
system.    Such  a  project  is  "Adelanto." 

Courage  and  initiative  of  a  high  or- 
der were  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  Adelanto  plan.  These  attributes 
were  supplied  in  good  measure  by  E. 
H.  Richardson,  widely  known  in  elec- 
trical circles  as  the  Inventor  of  the 
"Hotpoint"  iron,  and  head  of  the  great 
factory  at  Ontario  (San  Bernardino 
County,  California)  which  bears  this 
name. 

For  years  Mr.  Richardson  made  regu- 
lar trips  through  the  famous  Cajon 
pass  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains 
to  the  district  known  as  the  Vic- 
tor Valley  and  long  before  he  invested 
in  desert  real  estate,  he  had  succumbed 
to  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  "land  of 
grays  and  purples." 

With  his  brother,  J.  R.  Richardson, 
he  now  controls  more  than  6000  acres  of 
mesa  land  about  eight  miles  from 
Victorville,  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, and  40  miles  north  of  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

Here,  within  the  shadow  of  "Old 
Baldy  (Mount  San  Antonio)  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  forbidding  yet  allur- 
ing desert,  irrigation  hao  wrought  a 
miracle. 

OPPORTUNITY  RECOGNIZED 

Richardson  ignored  the  usual  ridi- 
cule of  certain  observers,  who  had 
lived  next  door  to  opportunity  all  their 
lives  without  recognizing  it.  In  the 
choice  of  a  name  for  the  ranch  and 
townsite  may  be  found  an  indication 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived. "Adelanto"  means  "I  advance," 
"I  improve,"  or  "I  go  ahead." 

But  perhaps  the  best  suggestion  of 
the  character  of  the  Adelanto  idea,  is 
-  the  plan  Initiated  for  "settling"  the  new 
community.    (Nearly  every  resident  is 
a  land  owner.) 

"We  are  more  interested  in  securing 
settlers  of  the  right  sort  than  in  simply 
making  sales,"  asserts  Mr.  Richardson. 
"One  of  our  principal  advantages  is 
the  low  cost  of  our  land.  With  raw  land 
available  at  $30  to  J  50  an  acre,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a  young  orchard, 
leveled,  planted  and  ready  for  irriga- 
tion, at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than 
$100  an  acre  above 
the  investment  in 
land  and  water 
stock." 

As  in  all  success- 
ful farming  proj- 
ects, good  soil  is 
the  foundation  up- 
on which  the  en- 
tire structure  is 
built. 

At    first    glance,  p 
Adelanto    soil   ap-  fcg 
pears  to  be  noth-  'u 
ing  but  sand.  This  ■ 
possibly     accounts  pi 
for    some    of  the 
a  f  o  r  e  m  e  ntioned 
derision  on  the  part 
of  unbelieving  early 
inhabitants.  But 
after    many  trips 
into  this  fascinat- 
ing   region,  Mr. 
Rich  ardson  was 
convinced  that  only 
the  addition  of  wa- 
ter was  necessary 
in  order  to  produce 
bumper  crops. 

He  knew  the  sur- 


By  Albert  J.  Mason 


"And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion  thai  whoever  could  ma^e  two  ears  of 
corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  one 
grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  together." — 
Jonathan  Swift  in  "The  Voyage  to  Brobdignag"  (Gulliver's  Travels). 
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face  sand  was  only  superficial  and 
that  a  few  inches  below  lay  a  subsoil 
rich,  heavy,  and  with  good  moisture- 
holding  capacity.  He  believed  the 
sandy  surface  would  prove  to  be  an 
asset  rather  than  a  liability. 

Early  farming  operations  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  his  theory.  As  the 
land  is  plowed  and  worked  over,  again 
and  again,  sand  and  sub-soil  become 
thoroughly  mixed,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  sandy  loam  of  excellent 
texture.  ■ 

WATER  EASILY  PUMPED 

Unbelieving  scoffers  received  their 
greatest  shock  when  water  for  pump- 
ing was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  160 
feet,  but  in  order  to  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sufficient  supply  the  com- 
pany has  reserved  large  areas  of  land 
solely  for  water  development  purposes. 


The  interests  of  land  owners  were 
protected  further  by  the  formation  of 
a  mutual  water  company,  with  com- 
plete distributing  systems,  electric 
pumping  plants  and  storage  reservoirs. 
A  reservoir  is  provided  for  each  160 
acres.  Each  land  owner,  through  his 
ownership  of  water  stock,  becomes  a 
part-owner  of  the  entire  system.  He 
may,  however,  drill  additional  wells 
upon  his  own  land  if  desired.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  water  company  has  the 
right  to  drill  upon  the  land  of  any 
stockholder  by  making  proper  compen- 
sation, and  to  use  the  water  so  devel- 
oped for  mutual  benefit. 

A  water  district  has  been  created, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  "gravity"  de- 
velopment. Miles  of  concrete  pipe, 
manufactured  on  the  ground,  have  been 
laid  for  irrigation.  Probably  no  agri- 
cultural project,  dependent  upon  pump- 
ing, has  a  more  equitable  system. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  USED 

Because  of  the  provision  of  reser- 
voirs, it  is  possible  to  pump  contin- 
ually, night  and  day,  during  the  irri- 
gating season.  A  unique  system  of 
pumping  involves  the  use  of  air  com- 
pressors. The  compressed  air  method 
was  adopted  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Four-Year-Old  Bartlett  Pears  on  Former  Desert  Land 


1.  There  are  no  moving  parts  ex- 
cept an  electric  motor  and  air 
compressor  which  operate  with 
very  little  attention  and  up- 
keep expense. 

2.  A  group  of  wells  can  be  oper- 
ated from  a  single  plant  at  any 
distance  within  a  mile  of  the 
single  plant. 

S.    No   amount   of   sand  flowing 
with    the    water    injures  the 
equipment  of  the  wells  which 
consists  of  nothing  but  station- 
ary iron  pipes. 
4.    Should  the  wells  become  clog- 
ged, the  air  system  is  advan- 
tageous in  cleaning  them. 
One  such  plant  has  a  capacity  for 
pumping  76  inches  of  water  from  a 
depth  of  150  feet  • 

We  have  seen  that  the  "settler"  be- 
gins with  cheap  land  which,  purchased 
upon  easy  terms,  calls  for  a  minimum 
initial  Investment.  Likewise,  he  has 
acquired  permanent  and  well-defined 
water  rights  and  Is  not  required  to 
drill  his  own  well. 

Still,'  not  satisfied  with  these  ad- 
vantages, the  creators  of  Adelanto 
have  provided  the  one  "missing  link" 
of  many  unsuccessful  projects.  They 
have  given  steady  employment  at  fair 
wages  to  each  colonist  who  desires  It. 
This  makes  It  passible  for  the  man  of 
moderate  means  to  earn  wages  during 
the  time  when  he  Is  waiting  for  his 
own  orchard  to  come  lnto,bearing. 

Furthermore,  It  Inspires  confidence, 
and  Interest  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
community.  It  enables  each  buyer  to 
receive  pay  for  assisting  in  developing 
adjoining  lands,  thus  increasing  the 
value  of  his  own.  It  makes  for  con- 
tentment and  prosperity,  and  best  of 
all,  for  permanency.  The  employment 
provision  Is  made  possible  through  the 
development  work  carried  on  by  the 
holding  company.  New  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  being  established  an- 
nually. 

IDEAL  PEAR  CONDITIONS 

Pears  promised  greater  returns  per 
acre  than  other  crops,  and  Conse- 
quently most  of  the  cultivated  area  Is 
devoted  to  this  crop.  One  advantage 
cited  in  the  development  of  such  a 
project  Is  the  absence  of  fruit  tree 
diseases  and  pests  commonly  encoun- 
tered In  the  more  highly  developed 
sections.  _,         _  . 

The  altitude  is  2900  feet.  The  sum- 
mers are  warm  with  cool  nights,  and 
in  winter  there  is  an  occasional  light 
fall  of  snow  with  frequent  frosts,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  dropping  as 
low  as  10  degrees  above  zero.  Pure, 
dry,  desert-mountain  air,  combined 
with  the  abundance  of  sunshine,  makes 
the  climate  not  only  healthful,  but  also 
ideal  for  the  production  of  pears,  ap- 
ples and  grapes. 

The  success  attained  with  the  latter 
fruit.  In  fact,  has  been  amazing  even 
to  those  familiar  with  the  productivity 
of  the  soil.  That  the  ordinary  valley 
varieties  of  grapes  commonly  grown 
in  California  would  make  unusually 
rapid  growth  and  produce  enormous 
crops  of  high  grade  fruit,  at  this  alti- 
tude, was  a  surprise  even  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  Adelanto  boosters. 

Three-year-old    Thompson  seedless 
and  Sultana  vines  were  observed  which 
grape  experts  predicted  would  yield  at 
least  4  tons  per  acre.    It  is  planned 
greatly  to  increase 
the  planting  of 
grapes. 

About  300  acres 
has  been  planted 
to  fruit.  The  old- 
est trees  in  the 
Adelanto  district 
are  8  year  old 
Bartlett  pears, 
which  have  pro- 
duced several 
heavy  crops  of  the 
highest  grade  fruit. 
The  pear  crop  was 
sold  last  year  at  an 
average  *  price  of 
$85  a  ton,  the  high- 
est grade  bringing 
$140.  . 

Apples  also  thrive 
at  Adelanto,  the 
principal  varieties 
being  Rome  Beau- 
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ty,  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Wlnesap  and 
R.  I.  Greening. 

PROFITABLE  SIDELINES 

An  Important  "sideline,"  and  one 
which  may  be  combined  very  readily 
with  orchard  development,  is  turkey 
raising.  Adelanto  producers  raise  75 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  young  poults,  the 
climate  being  apparently  Ideal  for  their 
development.  Barley,  produced  without 
irrigation,  "makes"  sufficient  grain  to 
carry  the  flock  during  the  finishing 


E.  H.  Richardson 

period,  while  natural  range  and  a  little 
patch  of  alfalfa  provide  additional  sus- 
tenance at  low  cost. 

Goats  also  thrive  under  Victor  Valley 
conditions.    Perhaps  one-third  of  the 


families  residing  at  Adelanto  depend 
upon  goats  for  their  milk  supply,  while 
one  resident  maintains  a  commercial 
herd  of  Angoras. 

Like  all  similar  districts,  Adelanto 
has  strong  winds.  But  it  ia  the  con- 
tention of  those  familiar  with  weather 
conditions  the  year  round,  that  the 
prevailing  winds  are  not  as  severe  as 
those  experienced  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains  before  windbreaks  were 
established. 

Young  trees,  in  fact,  grow  straight 
and  strong  without  the  protection  of 
windbreaks,  which,  although  gener- 
ously planted  about  the  newly*-devel- 
oped  land,  in  most  cases  have  not  yet 
attained  maturity. 

In  addition  to  the  planting  of  locust 
windbreaks,  several  miles  of  shade 
trees  border  the  roads,  and  a  park  has 
been  laid  out. 

The  shade  trees  are  planted  16  feet 
apart,  with  the  idea  of  cutting  every 
other  tree  for  firewood  when  thinning 
becomes  necessary. 

To  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  asso- 
ciates, aside  from  any  financial  reward 
they  may  receive,  has  been  accorded 
the  satisfaction  of  creative  effort. 

In  this  hobby,  conducted  aside  from 
the  regular  business  of  manufacturing, 
they  merely  have  carried  out  and  ap- 
plied the  principles  of  manufacturing 
In  a  little  different  way. 

LIKE  A  FACTORY 

'  In  the  factory,  from  raw  materials, 
irons  and  scores  of  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances are  produced. 

At  Adelanto  the  raw  materials  are 
climate,  soil,  water  and  the  eternal  de- 
sire of  men  to  own  land  of  their  own. 
Combining  these  "materials"  in  the 
proper  proportions,  and  after  a  formula 
carefully  worked  out  In  advance,  E.  H. 
Richardson  and  those  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  his  unique  develop- 
ment project  are  "manufacturing"  new 
wealth  for  California  and  America. 

To  form  a  prosperous  settlement  of 
contented,  ambitious  fruit  growers 
where  formerly  only  weird  "Joshua 
trees"  stood  guard  over  the  open  spaces 
is  an  achievement  that  is  not  unrec- 
ognized in  his  community,  where  Mr. 
Richardson  is  held  in  highest  esteem 
as  one  of  its  most  beloved  citizens. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  give 
the  story  the  wider  publicity  it  de- 
serves, a  privilege  gladly  exercised  by 
ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
Long  live  Adelanto! 


"Where  Once  the  Joshua  Tree  Stood  Guard" 

Above — Three-year-old  vineyard  at  Adelanto,  carrying  crop  this  season 
estimated  at  four  tons  per  acre.  Many  observers  have  expressed  surprise 
at  finding  apparently  ideal  conditions  for  grapes  at  this  altitude.  Below 
— "BartlelC Avenue,"  the  main  street  of  Adelanto,  shoving  six-year-old 

shade  trees.  A  rvonderful  example  of  the  magic  of  irrigation! 
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Bulletin  on  Melilotus  Indica  issued  by  the  California 
State  Agriculture  Department  says:  "It  has  increased  the 
yield  of  the  crops  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other 
legumes  tested."  The  same  report  shows  Melilotus  Indica 
gave  an  average  increase  of  64.8%  with  it's  nearest  rival 
but  43%. 

A.  &  M.  Melilotus  Indica  seed  grown  in  California  is 
free  from  weed  seeds — 99V£%  pure. 

Keep  Your  Orchard  Clean 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


pr»pP  California  Airrlcul- 
ture  Department 
Bulletin  on  Melilotus  Indica; 
also  sample  of  A.  &  M.  Meli- 
lotus Indica  Seed. 


Make  your  own 
comparison  of  A. 
&  M.  Melilotus 
Indica  with  any 
other  samples  — 
note  it's  high  pur- 
ity. 


MJjeler^M^er  Seed/ 


620  S.  SPRING  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


WRITE 
INFORMATION 


BUILD  WELL" 

'IfteFennerWay! 


ennor  built  homes  save  you  money,  give 
,ou  better  materials  and  better  construc- 
tion. 

Fonner  prices  include  plans  and  specifications, 
lumber  cut  to  fit.  lath,  shingles,  doors  and  win- 
dows, mill  work,  building  paper,  nails.  Paint, 
hardware  and  tin  work,  all  shipped  to  you  in  one 
complete  c.irloa*  at  lowest  freight  rates. 


More  than  100  beautiful  designs  and  convenient 
floor  plans  to  choose  from,  or  we  will  estimate 
on  your  own  plan. 

Get  Fenner's  proposition  if  you  want  to 
build.    It  will  pay  you. 


Fenner  Manufacturing  Company, 
Drawer  R-4318,  Portland,  Oregon 


Fenner  factory  cut  homes 


FRUIT  TREES 

Write  for  Price  List! 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


WAGNER'S    GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Plant  now  for  February's  high-priced  market.  Should  return  up  to  $1000  per 
acre  first  year.  The  California  Rhubarb  Association  could  have  used  the  output 
of  1000  acres  this  season.  i 

WAPNFR'Q'  MITRQFPV  <J-  B-  Wa»ner  *  8on> 

▼  »  M-ik\.  tj  M  UlXtJlwiKY  A      "Originator*  of  the  Giant  Winter  Strain" 

1550  East  Villa  Street  Dept.  "O"  Pasadena,  California 
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OILINESS ~what  it 
means  to  trucks  &  tractors 

"  'Oiliness'  is  the  ability  of  a  lubricating  oil  to 
cling  evenly  to  bearing  surfaces,  at  the  same 
time  offering  in  itself  a  minimum  of  frictional 
resistance." 

—  Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers. 

"Oiliness"  in  engine  oil  can't  be  seen  —  but  is  felt 
when  your  tractor  steps  into  full-rated  draw-bar 
pull  —  is  heard  when  your  truck  engine  hums  along 
with  heavy  loads. 

Zerolene  has  "oiliness."  It  clings  to  bearing  surfaces 
evenly,  and  at  the  same  time  splashes  freely  — 
you  get  all  the  power  the  engine  is  rated  to  deliver. 

Stability  —  Purity 

The  ideal  truck  or  tractor  oil  must  penetrate  easily 
the  smallest  bearing  clearances  at  all  operating  tem- 
peratures —  and  it  must  have  stability.  Zerolene 
penetrates,  and  has  the  stability  to  resist  engine 
heat. 

The  unexcelled  purity  of  Zerolene  results  in  a 
harmless  deposit  of  carbon  of  a  soft,  flaky  nature, 
most  of  which  is  blown  out  with  the  exhaust.  Zero- 
lene minimizes  engine  troubles  and  assures  longer 
useful  service  for  your  equipment. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  truck,  tractor  or  auto- 
mobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California ) 


mare  powerfispeed  ~ 
less  friction  and  wear  ~ 
thru  Correct  lubrication 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 
RESORT  BUREAU 

IN  THE  LITTLE  LOG  CABIN 
Main    Lobby,    Pacific    Electric  Station. 

Sixth  and  Main  Streets,  Log  Angeles 
KREE  Information  and  reservations 
for  all  mountain  resorts  on  the 

"RIM  OF  THE  WORLD" 

In  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  as 
well  as  for  resorts  j.n  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  San  Jacinto  Ranges 

Ask  for  New  Free  Booklet 
Briefly  Descriptive  of  all  Mountain  Resorts 

No  Charge  or  Fee  of  any  Kind 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN 
YOUR  VACATION 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


THE  SUREST  AND  PUREST 
FOR  DUSTING  AND  BLEACHING 


ANCHOR  BRAND  SUBLIMED 
VELVET  FLOWERS  OF  SUL- 
PHUR, also  EAGLE  BRAND  and 
FLEUR  DE  SOI  I  RE.  packed  in 
double  sacks,  are  the  FLUFFIEST 
and  PUREST  sulphurs  money  can 
buy.  TheflneughtSNOWFLAKE- 
LIK.E  particles  float  to  every  surface 
and  crevice  of  the  plant. 

Do  not  adulterate  these  sulphurs 
with  any  Inert  material  such  as  Lime 
or  Kaolin,  etc  Coating  the  sulphur  parti- 
del  with  so  inert  material  PREVENTS  the 
FUMING  ACTION  caused  by  (he  fun's  rays. 

TRY  OUR  "ALFA"  BRAND 
DRY  WETTABLE  SULPHUR 
Send  for  Circulars  6,  8  and  10 
about  our  "Toro"  Brand  Agri- 
cultural Compound  and  booklet 
"The  Truth  About  Sublimed 
Sulphur,"  also  price  lift. 


OF  SULPHUR 

M  BSjtaaaf 


'  San  Francisco  sulphur  Co. 


G2«*  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
$  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


In    answering    Advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm 


TJ0B~JONESTORNER 

<yp</fctt/e  Stones  ofSarminat? 
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By  Robert  E.  Jones 

Contributing;  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm 


Bobt.  E.  Jones 


Keeble's  Method— Dick  Keeble  of  San 
Jose,  has  demonstrated  how  a  man 
may  pull  himself  up  by  his  boot- 
straps. In  Keeble's 
case  tho  particular 
kind  of  bootstrap 
comprised  a  com- 
bination of  brains 
and  energy  applied 
to  the  soil.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Keeble 
was  worth  nothing 
In  the  way  of 
world's  goods..  To- 
^  day  he  drives  a 
M  W  high-priced  coupe 
™.rw.  *  and  supervises 
*  work  on  his  pear 

orchards.  In  the 
brief  period  of  fif- 
teen years  he  has  accumulated  a  for- 
tune and  he  has  done  It  all  growing 
and  shipping  pears. 

The  story  of  just  a  success  Isn't 
worth  much  unless  there  is  some- 
thing In  it  that  points  the  way  to  an- 
other. So  I'm  going  to  tell  one  little 
thing  that  Keeble  does  which  has 
enabled  him  to  succeed.  He  makes 
the  soil  between  the  trees  work  while 
young  trees  are  coming  Into  bearing. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  will 
say  this  cannot  be  done  successfully, 
but  Keeble  has  demonstrated.  He 
makes  a  developing  pear  orchard 
pay  Its  way  through  intercropping. 

One  of  the  chief  crops  grown  by 
Keeble  In  his  young  pear  orchard  is 
green  corn.  Haywards,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Oakland,  Is  an  auction  mar- 
ket for  green  corn  and  from  Hay- 
wards,  "roastin"  ears"  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  Bay  district. 
So  Keeble  grew  "roastin'  ears".  Sel- 
dom did  they  net  him  less  than  1100 
above  the  cost  of  production.  One 
year,  when  he  planted  late  corn  and 
it  came  on  the  fall  trade,  he  obtained 
a  gross  of  $240  an  acre  and  a  net 
well  above  $100.  Keeble  urges  all 
farmers  to  plant  Intercrops  while 
their  trees  are  young.  Of  course,  the 
farmer  must  be  careful  not  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  trees,  but  this 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  care- 
ful methods. 

Heavy  Wheat  Yield". — Some  remarkable 
yields  of  wheat  are  being  obtained 
on  Sacramento  Kiver  bottom  lands 
this  year.  The  report  has  just 
reached  the  writer  of  one  field  of 
early  Baart  wheat,  totaling  120  acres, 
which  produced  27  sacks  or  more 
than  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Of 
course  these  bottom  lands  are  too 
rich  and  valuable  as  a  general  rule 
to  be  used  merely  for  wheat,  but 
the  wheat  yields  are  an  Index-  to 
their  fertility. 

Growing  Mushrooms — I.  P.  Wlllits, 
Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  and  a  personal  friend  of  Gif- 
ford  Finchot,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
California  as  a  guest  of  Harold 
Buckman  of  Sacramento.  The  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Wil- 
ms and  learned  much  of  interest 
from  him.  Among  other  things  Wll- 
lits states  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
stronger  out  here  on  the  Coast  than 
it  Is  In  some  Of  the  eastern  states, 
but  it  is  gaining  ground  there.  The 
eastern  leader  has  a  general  farm 
In  Pennsylvania  and  two  of  his  Im- 
portant crops  are  mushrooms  and 
peonies,  both  of  which  are  shipped 
to  the  New  York  market.  He  also 
has  some  Holstein  cows  and  hogs 
and  grows  crimson  clover.  Willits 
lives  at  Ward,  about  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  He  states  the  labor 
problem  Is  not  »ery  acute  there.  Ne- 
gro labor  Is  used  quite  generally  on 
the  farms.  He  wa<  much  interested 
in  the  Japanese  problem  of  Califor- 
nia and  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
California  attitude.  After  seeing  the 
sights  In  this  State,  Ward  left  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 

Some  Traveler — Bob  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  Farmers'  Legislative  Bureau, 
Is  getting  to  be  quite  a  traveler  these 
days.  Only  recently  he  returned 
from  a  trip  East  as  Secretary  of  the 
commission  which  investigated  vari- 


ous colleges  of  agriculture  with  the 
view  of  recommending  a  better  plan 
for  California,  Now  he  is  to  go  to 
Washington  again  on  an  important 
agricultural  conference.  Wilson  ex- 
pects that  the  Agricultural  College 
Commission  will  hold  a  number  of 
hearings  In  California  to  learn  what 
the  California  farmers  think  may  be 
done  to  improve  the  Institution  at 
Davis  and  Berkeley.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  are 
voicing  their  ideas  Just  yet  as  to 
just  what  should  be  done.  In  the 
meantime  much  has  been  accomp- 
lished to  advance  the  standing  of  the 
school.  One  hears  on  all  sides  fa- 
vorable reports  of  Dean  Hutchinson, 
who  recently  took  charge  at  Davis. 

May   Open   Feather — Farmers  of  the 

Sacramento  Valley  are  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  report  that  the  War  De- 
partment is  again  considering  open- 
ing the  Feather  River  for  navigation 
from  its  mouth  near  Karnak  to 
Marysville.  This  river  runs  through 
one  of  the  richest  belts  of  soil  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  is  now  lined 
by  prosperous  farms.  Years  ago  it 
was  navigable,  but  in  recent  seasons 
"snags"  have  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, thus  making  it  dangerous 
for  steamers.  Were  the  Feather 
cleared  of  snags,  it  is  thought  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  farm  products  would  be 
moved  from  Its  banks. 

A  Poland  China  Shrine — From  Wash- 
ington, through  Tom  Brown,  now 
Managing  Editor  of  the  National  Coal 
Review,  I  learn  that  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  a  monument  has  been  erected 
and  dedicated  to  the  men  of  Warren 
County  who  developed  the  Poland 
China  hog,  now  numerically  supreme 
among  the  breeds  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Mary  Hanklnson,  local 
poet,  wrote  the  following  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion: 

This  spot  will  be  the  ahrlne 

For  Poland  Cnlna  awlne, 
Which  we  esteem: 

Tribute  to  those  whose  eklll 

Labored  with  earnest  will  v 

This  vlalon   to  fulfill, 
The  bos  supreme. 

Ohio,  'tis  of  thee. 
Great  land  of  Miami, 

Of  thee  we  sins;. 
Land  where  the  corn  grows  taM. 
Land  where  the  hogs  enthrall, 
The  State  that  beats  them  all, 
In  everything. 

Buckeyes  all  down  the  years. 
Honor  the  pioneers 

Whose  names  we  crown. 
Their  labors  are  the  gulds 
To  all  this  Nation  wide. 
And  now  we  point  with  pride 

To  work  well  done. 

We  here  In  this  fair  land 
Unveil  this  stone  to  stand 

Till  time  shall  cease. 
And  may  our  fa'rite  breed 
Always  as  ever  lead 
Till  all  their  worth  concede 

O'er  land  and  sea. 

Milk  for  the  Japanese — Discussing  the 
possibility  of  an  expanded  market 
for  California  dairy  products  re- 
cently, Sam  H.  Greene,  Secretary - 
manager  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council,  told  me  something  of  un- 
usual Interest.  Greene  says  the 
Japanese  Government  is  making  it  a 
definite  policy  to  encourage  the 
drinking  of  milk  In  that  country. 
Science  has  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  lack  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  the 
Japanese  is  at  least  partly  respons- 
ible for  the  small  stature  of  the 
"Little  Brown  Man".  Every  one 
knows  now  that  milk  contains  the 
vital  elements  that  stimulate  growth. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Japanese  want  more  livestock  In 
their  country.  Some  time  back  a 
representative  of  the  Japanese  Ex- 
periment Station  came  to  this  coun- 
try In  search  of  the  best  sheep  he 
could  buy. 

Actress  Becomes  Successful  Farmer— 

"From  Footlights  to  Farm,"  would  be 
the  title  of  the  transition  of  Mrs. 
Thelma  De  Verne  Aran,  proprietor  of 
Big  Noise  Ranch  at  Newman  Cal., 
if  Horatio  Alger  were  writing  the 
story.    Mrs.  Van  Is  a  real  farmer  to- 
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day,  with  a  20-acre  producing  ranch 
under  her  direct  supervision.  Of 
course  ehe  has  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  "Long  John"  Louallen, 
who  manages  a  number  of  other 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  but  to  Mrs. 
Van  belongs  the  credit  of  purchasing 
and  paying  for  and  now  successfully 
operating  "Big  Noise"  Ranch,  under 
somewhat  adverse  circumstances. 
Some  day  I  want  to  write  a  real  story 
of  Mrs.  Van — this  is  merely  to  intro- 
duce her. 

It  was  right  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  that  the  yearning  to  get 
back  to  the  soil  took  possession  of 
her.  She  was  walking  down  from 
Fillmore  street,  where  she  and  her 
partner  had  been  doing  a  vaudeville 
turn,  and  chanced  to  pass  a  real  es- 
tate office  which  offered  5 -acre 
farms  at  $1  an  acre  down  and  »i  u 
month.  Mrs.  Van  walked  in  and  with 
$20  from  her  purse  to  start  with, 
said:  "Gimme  6  acres."  She  got  the 
contract  and  talked  and  read  "farm" 
in  every  city  of  the  United  States 
for  three  years  after  that.  She  in- 
duced a  number  of  show  people  to 
buy  and,  finally,  having  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  "book  learning,"  actu- 
ally commenced  operations. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  we 
started  to  cut  our  hay  crop,"  she 
laughed.  "Say,  that  doesn't  look 
right,  I  said.  It  doesn't  look  like  the 
pictures.  Mind  you,  the  horses 
were  walking  out  in  the^hay,  tramp- 
ling it  down,  and  the  knife  was  cut- 
ting toward  the  edge.  So  we  stop- 
ped right  there  and  went  and  got  a 
picture.  Sure  enough,  the  mowing 
machine  was  headed  around  the 
field  backward — we  had  cut  the  first 
swath  and  forgotten  to  turn  around." 
That  was  lesson  No.  1.  Many  have 
been  mastered  since. 

Mrs.  Van  Is  a  woman  of  remark- 
able personality  and  vigor.  Many 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to 
lure  her  back  to  the  footlights,  but 
"Nothln'  doing,"  she  says,  "Me,  for 
my  own  fruit  and  vine  tree  and  I'll 
let  'The  Rest  of  the  World  Go  By.' 
I'm  happy  here  with  the  cows  and 
chickens,  for  'This  Is  the  Life.'  No 
more  living  in  Pullmans  and  hotels 
for  me — I'll  take  my  three  squares 
right  out  in  the  open  where  I  can 
hear  the  bees  making  honey  for  me." 
But  Mrs.  Van  does  entertain  for  her 
friends — and  a  royal  entertainer  she 
1b.  • 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 
rains,  however,  are  apt  to  stfoil  cab- 
bage seed. 

Through  daily  market  reports  from 
Portland  and  Seattle,  and  trade  jour- 
nals, Chase  keeps  close  tab  on  the 
vegetable  market.  The  local  market 
ddes  not  follow  city  changes  immedi- 
ately, which  gives  Chase  a  chance  to 
profit  by  the  fluctuations.  Price  slash- 
ing is  left  to  small  competitors,  who 
are  learning  that  it  pays  to  maintain 
the  standard  market  price  set  by 
Chase. 

WHY  HE  "STICKS" 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  theory  of  garden- 
ing (as  set  forth  in  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  bulletins  and  other 
ltierature  of  the  profession)  and  what 
he  learns  by  practical  experience, 
Chase  replied  that  he  considered  it  a 
50-50  proposition.  When  interrogated 
as  to  why  he  continued  in  the  vege- 
table business,  when  it  was  being  so 
ably  carried  on  by  his  several  capa- 
ble suns,  he  replied,  simply: 

"I  like  to  see  things  grow." 


Effective  Wind  Break 

A METHOD  of  shielding  very  young 
trees,  which  seems  ridiculously 
simple  to  the  uninitiated,  is  in  general 
use  among  Victor  Valley  fruit  growers. 
A  light  crop  of  barley  is  planted  be- 
tween the  rows.  This  serves  effectually 
to  hold  the  shifting  top  soil  and  to  pre- 
vent both  wind  and  sand  damage  to 
the  little  trees.  The  grain,  when  plowed 
under,  also  serves  to  increase  the 
humus-content  of  the  soil  and  to 
hasten  the  improvement  in  texture 
which  prevents  further  "blowing." 
Yucca  protectors  are  quite  generally 
employed  for  the  young  trees. 
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Let  the 

"Electrical  Hired  Man" 
do  your  chores 

The  "ELECTRICAL  HIRED  MAN" — a  110 
volt  portable  Power  Stand  of  H  horsepower — will 
operate  much  of  your  farm  machinery. 

Besides  supplying  the  power  for  such  chores 
as  pumping  water,  grinding  feed,  cleaning  grain, 
clipping  stock  and  grinding  tools,  the  "ELECTRICAL 
HIRED  MAN"  will  run  washing  machines,  churns, 
ice  cream  freezers,  etc 

Much  of  the  heavier  work  on  your  farm 
can  be  handled  best  by  heavier  motors.  With  each 
installation  you  will  better  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  power-operated  equipment 

Our  representative  in  the  nearest  P  G  and  E 
office  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  average  cost  of 
operating  different  sized  motors.  Drop  in  and  talk 
it  over  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 
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Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LISt  E  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarlnda,  low 
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New  Lost  Saw  joat  built.  Sawa8-ln. 
loga  aa  well  aa  6-foot  logi.  Start 
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Don't  Overlook  the  "Farmert'  Clastified  Market  Place" — A  Feast  of  Bargain*, 

Pag*  30. 


A  A IH 11  HARWESTEH?n%»- 

III  H  Com  Cane  and  KaffirCorn.  Cuts 

■  ■II  II  and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester' 

^Lw  Iptf  Hill  Man  and  horse  cu  ts  and  shocks 

^afr  m  m  m  -"equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 

every  state.  Price  only  $15  with  fodder  binder.  The  only 
self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market,  that  is  giv- 
ing universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.^writes:  "3  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the  price  o  t  the  ma- 
chineif  I  could  not  get  another  one."  Clarence  F.  Hug- 
gins,  Speermore,  Okla.,  "Works  5  times  better  than  I 
expected.  Saved  40 dollars  inlabor  this  fall."  Roy  Apple, 
Farm crsvi lie,  Ohio,  "I  have  used  a  corn  shocker,  corn 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  bat  your  machine  beats 
them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
Used."  John  F.Hang,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma.  "Your  har- 
vester gave  good  satisfaction  while  usingfilliDgourSIlo." 
K.  F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.,  "Justrcceivod  a  letter  from 
my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  is 
cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Sajw  it  works  fine  and  that  I 

«n  malllota  of  them  next  r«ar. "    Vt  flto  for  aroo  catalog  ahowins 

pic  tar*  nf  harvrstcr  at  work  and  tea umoalala. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO.  Sallna,  Kanvsr 


Say:    "I  saw  it  in 
ORCHARD  and  FARM." 
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THE  STORY'S  IN  THE  PICTUR 


RECEIVING     CROP     REPORTS     by  wireless 

Charles  Daugherty,  in  Ulinots  farmer,  listens  In 
on  dally  broadcasts  dealing  with  the  market  situ- 
ation. (International) 


FIRST- ASPARAGUS  PLANE.  Tliis  airplane  load  of  asparagus  arrived  In  FTamlogham 
a  few  hours  »<t«f  It  cut  In  the  hothouses  of  New  Jersey.  Aviation  enthusiast*  predict 
a  big  field  for  the  airplane  In  transporting  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable*.  (International) 


THESE  TOGOENBURG   MILK   BOATS  are  *  valuable  ****  to 
Mlramon  and  LaasaUe.  Tulare  ahe»p  raiser*     (B*»  article,  on  pa** 
of  this  number.)  - 
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THE  planting  of  a  cover  crop  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive  and  easiest 
ways  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  "We  have 
used-  various  crops 
for  this  purpose, 
but  those  giving 
best  results  are  spe- 
cies of  the  legumes, 
such  as  cow-peas, 
melilotus,  vetch  or 
clover.  Rye,  oats.-barley  or  even  weecte 
will  help  some  by  adding  humus  to  the 
soil,  but  the  legumes,  with  their  nitro- 
gen-gathering power,  are  better.  The 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  live  in  the  root 
tubercles,  and  when  these  plants  are 
plowed  under,  by  their  decay,  enrich 
the  soil  with  nitrogen. 

If  the  cover  crop  is  sowed  in  the  fall, 
It  will  grow  through  the  California 
winter,  and  no  real  crop-growing  time 
will  be  lost.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  it  be  plowed  Under  in  the  spring 
and  not  allowed  to  use  up  the  precious 
moisture.  A  cover  crop  in  an  orchard 
in  the  summer  time  would  be  almost  as 
bad  as  a  crop  of  weeds,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  taking  the  moisture 
from  the  trees. 

PEAS  IN  WALNUT  GROVE 

One  fall  we  planted  Canadian  field 
peas  on  our  ten-acre  walnut  ranch. 
This  was  before  the  war,  when  the 
price  of  such  seed  was  much  lower 
than  during  recent  years.  There  re- 
sulted a  rank  growth  —  a  beautiful 
sight — and  the  peas  were  plowed  under 
when  In  blossom.  It  was  hard  to  tell 
whether  we  had  any  more  nuts  the 
following  season  than  we  would  have 
had  without  the  cow-peas,  but  we  felt 
assured  that  they  were  of  a  better 
quality.  Weajhad  few  perforated  nuts 
and  culls,  when  many  of  our  neighbors 
who  had  not  fertilized  complained  of 
having  a  high  percentage.  For  many 
years  we  have  put  the  stable  manure 
from  our  four  horses  on  the  walnut 
ranch.  One  of  our  neighbors  once  said, 
"How  Is  it  you  seem  to  have  such  a 
high-yielding  walnut  orchard  when  you 
give  it  as  little  care  and  cultivation  as 
anyone  in  the  neighborhood?" 

We  attributed  this  to  the  fertilizer 
each  year — the  fallen    leaves  turned 


under,  the  application  of  all  available 
stable  manure  and  an  occasional  cover 
crop. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  we  sowed  Melilotus 
Indica  on  a  five-acre  field  which  we 
had  bought.  Knowing  it  had  been 
farmed  by  tenant  farmers  for  years, 
we  felt  it  needed  a  good  coat  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  Melilotus  made  a  vigorous 
growth  and  was  plowed  under  when  it 
commenced  to  bloom.  In  the  spring  of 
1921,  prices  being  so  uncertain  and  farm 
work  crowding,  we  decided  simply  to 
plant  this  five  acres  to  pumpkins.  This 
would  require  little  expense  for  seed  or 
cultivation.  Such  a  crop  of  pumpkins! 
They  netted  us  $50  per  acre  without 
any  irrigation — were  hoed  only  once 
and  weed -knifed  a  time  or  two.  No 
doubt  the  melilotus  helped  to  make 
them  grow  so  well.  And  this  spring 
the  dark,  rich  sreen  color  of  the  field 
corn  planted  there  and  now  waist  high 
without  any  irrigation  -so  far,  testifies 
to  the  plant  food  still  in  the  soil. 

CONSERVING  PLANT  FOOD 

Two  years  during  the  war  we  raised 
beans  on  a  fifteen -acre  field.  These, 
of  course,  were  harvested,  threshed 
and  sold.  But  the  straw  and  stubble  and 
roots  were  plowed  under.  Thus  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our  soil 
was  being  built  up  instead  of  depleted. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  alfalfa  field. 
When  it  comes  time  to  plow  up  an  old 
alfalfa  field,  one  has  the  best  kind  of  a 
cover  crop,  with  no  extra  work  or  ex- 
pense. This  always  makes  an  excel- 
lent seed  bed  for  most  any  kind  of  a 
crop.  We  have  several  times  followed 
alfalfa  with  a  crop  or  two  of  potatoes. 
And,  if  properly  cared  for,  the  yield  on 
such  ground  is  always  good. 

Without  doubt,  it  pays  to  fertilize. 
It  is  said  that  in  Europe  a  peasant's 
wealth  is  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
manure  pile.  Most  all  farmers  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  barn- 
yard manure.  But  this  is  not  always 
available.  Commercial  fertilizers  give 
quick  results,  but  they  are  usually  high 
priced.  Frequently,  therefore,  the  farm- 
er will  find  that  a  green  cover  crop  is 
the  most  practical  way  of  restoring  and 
building  up  the  fertility  of  his  spil. — 
George  J.  Michener,  El  Monte,  Calif.  ( 
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Subsoiling-  and  Fertilizing  With  Mustard 


¥  HAD  a  strange  and  new  experience 
two  years  ago  which  I  intend  to 
repeat  this  fall. 

I  had  about  1%  acres  of  land  that 
flooded  and  baked  every  year,  as'  it 
was  adobe  soil,  and  It  refused  to 
grow  anything  except  wild  oats,  so  I 
had  it  seeded  to  mustard,  which  acts 
as  a  "subsoiler,"  the  roots  going  to  a 
considerable  depth. 

Some  said  that  was  a  crazy  thing 
to  do,  and  asked  why  I  did  not  sow 
clover,  but  anyway  I  sowed  mustard, 
.  and  irrigated  the 
|  ground  when  the 
1  stuff  was  about 
1  four  Inches  high, 
I  I  had  it  plowed 
|  under.  This  was  in 

[•  _  i   I  August.  Then  I  let 

the    land    lie  idle 

until  November. 

I  was  working  in  a  cannery  during 
the  tomato  season  and  the  Manager 
asked  me  if  I  would  sow  the  new 


SECOND 

PRIZE 
LETTER 


fall  spinach  for  the  cannery  if 
he  furnished  the  seed  and  paid 
me  1%  cents  per  pound  for  the  spin- 
ach. I  agreed,  as  did  many  others, 
and  in  November  I  seeded  this  1% 
acres  to  that  vegetable.  In  December, 
a  cannery  man  from  Los  Angeles 
visited  the  ranch,  and  surveying  my 
crop,  said  frankly,  "Wouldn't  give  25 
cents  for  the  whole  thing." 

But  by  January  15  it  presented  a 
wonderful  sight!  Tall,  rich,  tender 
spinach — and  the  ground  was  a  mass 
of  green. 

The  cannery  decided  not  to  "run  on" 
spinach,  as  mine  was  the  only  crop 
worth  gathering,  and  the  Manager 
gave  me  permission  to  use  mine  as  I 
wished.  I  furnished  three  Stockton 
vegetable  stores  with  the  entire  out- 
put at  5  cents  per  pound,  and  some 
was  sold  in  other  places. 
That  little  "worthless"  piece  of  land 
(Continued  on  rage  25) 
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Winners  Announced  in  Cover  Crop  Contest 


FIRST  PRIZE,  $20. 
Second  Prize,  $10. 
Third  Prize,  $5 .  . 


MANY  valuable  and  interesting  letters  on  cover  crops  were 
received  from  subscribers.    The  judges  have  awarded  the 
prizes  as  follows: 

.  Geo.  J.  Michener,  El  Monte,  Cal. 
.Emma  J.  Torbert,  Stockton,  Cal. 

 D.  R.  Ruble,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Prizes  of  $2  each  are  given  the  following:  Mark  H.  Rea- 
toner,  R.  F.  D.  H,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Jerome  Fellows, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Frederick  R.  Paulson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Unfortunately,  space  is  not  available  for  publication  this 
month  of  all  the  letters,  but  others  will  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

Prize  winning  communications  entered  in  the  "Pin  Money" 
contest  for  women  readers,  are  published  on  the  Household 
page  of  this  number.  Announcement  of  winners  in  the  latter 
contest  was  made  in  the  July  issue. 

Another  contest,  conducted  especially  for  our  boys  and 
gait,  is  concluded  this  month,  and  the  name*  of  the  fortunate 
youngsters  who  submitted  prize-winning  photographs  are  an- 
nounced elsewhere  in  this  issue . — The  Editor. 
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A  Call  to  Exacting  Farmers 

(Those  who  know  how  to  farm  and  how  to  figure) 


l^miles 


You 

Come  to  Clarksburg 

where 


72% 


of  the  land  sold  to  date  has  been  bought  by 
former  tenants  or  neighboring  farmers. 

Here  you  can  grow — profitably — 
Asparagus — 2nd  year  crop  paying  $125-$160  an  acre. 
Pears — earliest ;  heaviest  production ;  best  for  canning. 
Beans — good  for  $100-$  150  an  acre. 
Sugar  Beets — count  on  $150-$200  an  acre. 
Alfalfa— yields  run  $100-$  150  an  acre. 


Celery  Grain  Peaches 

Cherries  Grapes  Plums 

Corn  Hops  Potatoes 

Garden  Truck  Onions  Prunes 


Peas 

Seeds  to  Sell 

Spinach 

true  diversity- 


Here  in  the  last  of  the  famous  river  sediment  tracts  of  Yolo  County, 
where  the  major  development  work  is  complete — pioneer  cultivation, 
irrigation,  water  and  rail  transportation,  townsite  advantages,  you  can 
l>uv  land,  in  parcels  to  suit,  for  as  little  as  $25  an  acre  cash  down;  balance 
in  annual 'payments  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  details.    Write  it  now. 

HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY 

v       Clarksburg,  California. 

\  Offices  also  in  San  Francisco,  351  California  St. 

Sacramento,  Capital  National  Bank  Building. 

Inspection  trips  from  nearby  points  at  our  expense. 


Do  Your  Own 
Concrete  Building 


Let  us  send  you  KWIK-MIX  concrete  mixer  on 
30-day  free  trial.  See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  Is 
to  build  your  own  concrete  tanks,  feeding  floors, 
sidewalks,  etc. 

EASY  PAYMENT 

Send  no  money.  Pay  only 
$12.90  after  30  days'  tree  trial. 
Balance  $12.50  per  month  for 
three  months.  Cash  price 
$45.00.  Time  payment  price. 
$60.00.  Order  from  this  Ad 
or  send  for  full  particulars 
and  Interesting  book  on  con- 
crete. 

WEST  COAST  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Hearst  Building, 
San  Francisco 


RELIABLE 

DOGS  AND 


CATS 


Dogs  for  every  purpose 
— all  breeds.  Will  fur 
nish  photos  of  any  ani- 
mal. Angora  and  Per- 
sian cats.  Also  dog  and 
cat  supplies.  Dogs 
boarded.  Send  for  Infor- 
mation. Graduate  Vet- 
erinarian In  attendance. 


CARTER'S  KENNELS 

Jj.  D.  CARTER,  Manager 
1549-B  East  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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Here  u  &e  new  tn«h  pcmt  of  .Oik,.-:— il  hi 

--Caterpillar-  T35  Tractor— big  s»  pewe*. «^«™«  hi 

ZaJ  only  4«  h«h-l b *°™  \">P- 

„otoc  and  deJirers  15  K.D.  at  toe  drawbar.  Tbu ibes  be—  ec- 
■  WMiHihiti  by  advanced  design  w^fanprwred  crwlrtie.  of 
!S«dmetbod.  of  bea t-treatment.  «C*tafpiIWTJS  Trac 
^n^b^~Tn«^  taxxl^  for  d^pendabUky^  Ion,  life. 

Get  hdl  ■sfuiiuadoei  and  aak  where  ytm  cam  aee  the  T35  oo 
•War  or  in  oparattoa.  Or  ask  aboot  Urge. -aba  n^terpiDsx" 


^HOLT 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CtfK 


Universal  Brand  Sprays 

Will  Control  Citrus  Pests 

You  can  depend  upon  Universal  Brand  Sprays.  Your 
use  of  them  in  combating  Red  Spider,  Citricola  and  Black 
Scale  will  convince  you  of  their  prompt  effectiveness  and 
marked  economy. 

What  is  more — Universal  Brand  Sprays  stimulate  the 
trees  and  increase  their  resistance  to  the  climatic  conditions, 
thereby  setting  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  use  the  following  spray: 

B.  T.  S„  15  lbs  |       PER  (  B.  T.  «.,  12  lbs. 

TRIUMPH,  1*4  to  2'/2  gats  I        200  J  TRIUMPH,  1  gal. 

K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb  I       GAL.  1   K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb. 

(For  citricola  and  black  scale)... J  TANK.  [(For  Red  Spiders) 

4  gals,  lime  sulphur  solution  can  be  substituted 
for  the  above  B.  T.  S.  dosage, 
(patented  formulas) 

Remember  that  Mr.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist, 
is  ready  to  inspect  your  trees  and  give  specific  advice  rela- 
tive to  spraying.   Call  on  him  at  our  Los  Angeles  office. 
Insecticide  Department 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Company 

Paul  R.  Jones,  Entomologist 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.  Balfour  Building 


August  Citrus  Topics 

By  Vincent  F.  Blanchard 


EXPERIENCE 

TEACHES  YOU  BEST 
WE  rSE  THUS  METHOD 


AUTO  ^■srSCHOOL 

TSS   &   Hop*       W       I  «  Anselee 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Hradqnartera  tor  r\ on  ! bin*-  needed  la  the 
cure  of  bee*.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B. 
1814  E.  Uth  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  OaL 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLXKE  HOVET 


Irrigation  Should  Not  Be 
Neglected 


ABUNDANT  rainfall  came  during 
the  season  of  1112  and  subsoils 

which  were  dry  during  the  past  three 
years  were  soaked.  But  even  with  the 
gTeat  amount  of  rainfall,  growers 
should  not  deceive  themselves  Into 
thinking  the  water  will  be  available 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  that  ir- 
rigation therefore  can  be  long  de- 
layed. 

The  amount  of  water  a  soil  can  hold 
depends  mostly  upon  its  type.  A 
light,  open  type  holds  much  less  than 
a  heavier  type,  and  consequenUy  the 
former  will  need  Irrigation  sooner  and 
more  often  than  the  latter.  A  greater 
percentage  of  the  rain  water  has  been 
stored  up  In  the  heavier  soils  within 
reach  of  the  roots,  while  much  of  the 
water  has  pentrated  so  deeply  Into 
the  lighter  open  types  that  it  will 
never  rise  to  the  roots  and  is  lost  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

WEEDS  STEAL  WATER 

Much  of  the  water  derived  from  the 
rainfall  was  lost  early  in  the  season 
as  covercrops  and  weeds  drew  it  from 
the  soil.  In  fact,  many  groves  (es- 
pecially those  injured  by  frost  where 
the  grower  has  become  discouraged), 
are  badly  infested  with  weeds,  even 
this  late  in  the  season.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  a  few  weeds  c*n  *£*w 
mosture  from  the  soli  and  actually 
weaken  the  trees. 

It  Is  too  often  the  case  that  growers 
allow  weeds  to  grow  under  the  trees. 
This  has  the  effect  of  drying  out  the 
soil  at  a  time  when  every  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  setting  a  crop  of 

fFMore  troubles  are  traced  to  either 
too  much  or  not  enough  Irrigation 
water  than  to  any  Other  factor.  Grow- 
ers should  watch  the  moisture  content 
of  their  soils  zealously.  The  soil  auger 
and  shovel  should  be  used  frequently 
in  determining  moisture  condltlona 


Pruning  Lemon  Trees 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  citrus 
Industry  In  California,  pruning 
has  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed and  debated  subjects.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  this  was  because  unUl 
lately,  not  much  had  been  accom- 
plished In  determining  the  principles 
of  pruning,  in  recent  years,  however, 
enough  Investigational  and  experimen- 
tal work  has  been  carried  on  to  give 
us  a  better  insight  into  the  principles 
involved,  and  therefore,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  pruning  methods. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many 
pruners  and  growers  of  lemons  that 
lemon  trees  should  have  far  different 
treatment  from  orange  trees.  It  was 
a  common  practice,  especially  until 
about  three  years  ago.  to  cut  back  the 
top  of  a  lemon  tree  each  year  In  or- 
der to  make  tha  tree  stocky  and 
strong  and  to  force  out  fruit  wood  In 
desired  places.  Many  excellent  groves 
were  grown  under  this  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  school  of  pruners 
advocated  a  system  which  did  not  call 
for  such  vigorous  cutting  back,  but 
rather  for  "thinning  out." 

NEW  METHOD  SUPPLANTS  OLD 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  Los  Angeles  County  for  a  period 
of  over  four  years  has  been  advocat- 
ing and  demonstrating  the  latter 
method  of  pruning.  It  Is  evident  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  lemon 
groves  are  pruned  by  the  thinning 
method  than  before,  and  entire  dis- 
tricts which  three  or  four  years  ago 
followed  the  heading  back  system  now 
are  using  the  thinning  system. 

With  the  thinning  system  an  effort 
is  made  to  prune  the  trees  in  such  a 
way  that  tbey  can  grow  more  natur- 
ally. Instead  of  cutting  back  the  tops 
each  year  In  order  to  force  vigorous 
growth  late  in  the  season  the  growei 
allows  the  tops  to  develop  naturally, 
except  for  a  certain  amount  of  "open- 


ing up,"  to  let  In  sunlight  and  to 
eliminate  cross-branchea 

EFFECT  ON  TREES 

What  are  the  differences  in  growth 
response  under  these  two  systems? 
With  the  heading  back  system,  length 
growth  la  localized  in  the  few  buds 
near  the  cuts.  In  fact,  so  much  vig- 
orous development  results,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly costly  to  make  good  trees. 
The  cut-back  trees  In  comparison  with 
the  less-severery  pruned  trees,  are 
much  smaller.  Production  to  a  great 
extent  Is  decreased.  Again,  the  trees 
are  more  subject  to  Injury  from  cold 
weather. 

On  the  other  hand,  trees  on  which 
the  tops  are  not  cut  back,  but  which 
are  merely  thinned  out  produce  less 
"length  growth,"  while  that  which  is 
produced  Is  well  distributed. 

Such  a  tree.  In  comparison  with  one 
more  severely  pruned,  will  be  larger 
and  will  produce  greater  crops.  '  The 
leaves  mature  earlier  in  the  season  and 
there  Is  much  less  danger  of  Injury 
from  cold  weather.  Pruning  thus  be- 
comes a  simple  operation  and  the  prun- 
ing bill  Is  about  one-half  that  Incur- 
red under  the  other  method. 

WHY  WE  PRUNE 

It  Is  now  known  we  do  not  prune 
trees  to  produce  more  fruit  but  to 
regulate  fruit  production.  An  un- 
pruned  tree  of  almost  any  kind,  will 
produce  more  fruit  than  one  which  has 
been  pruned,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  be 
of  poor  quality.  The  object  of  prun- 
ing should  be  more  to  pa  in  tain  the 
tree  in  a  healthy  condition  at  all  times 
and  to  regulate  fruit  production  so  that 
the  tree  will  produce  only  that  which 
it  can  mature  properly. 

The  differences  in  response  to  th< 
two  systems  are  due  mainly  to  the  dif- 
ferences In  amount  of  plant  food  manu- 
factured by  the  trees.  Investigations 
have  shown  a  correlation  between  car- 
bon Intake  through  the  leaves  and 
nitrogen  through  the  roots. 

BALANCE  THE  RATION 

Excess  nitrogen  Intake  over  carbon, 
results  In  vegetative  growth  and  low 
fruit  production.  Deficient  nitrogen 
results  In  weak  and  chlorotic  leaves, 
with  low  production.  Excess  carbon 
intake  results  in  a  healthy  tree  with 
hisrb  fruit  production.  Any  system  of 
pruning  should  provide  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  carbon  intake  in  order 
to  keep  the  tree  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fruit. 

In  order  that  a  tree  may  manufac- 
ture plant  food  efficiently,  the  leaves 
should  be  dark  green  In  color,  mature 
for  a  long  period  of  Ume,  and  exposed 
to  sunlight.  Vigorously  growing  fol- 
iage, pale  green  in  color,  and  subject 
to  rapid  evaporation  of  water,  is  in- 
efficient In  its  ability  to  manufacture 
plant  food.  The  heading  back  system 
tends  to  produce  the  latter  type  of  fol- 
iage; furthermore,  lacking  the  greater 
amount  of  foliage,  the  trees  cannot 
produce  enough  plant  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  pruned  by  the  thin- 
ning system  do  not  produce  much 
vigorous  growth  but  mature  their 
leaves  more  quickly.  Consequently, 
such  trees  produce  large  quantities  of 
plant  food.  Therefore,  they  are  able 
consistently  to  produce  greater  crops 
than  those  pruned  by  the  heading- 
back  system. 


Scale  Control 


TIE  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the 
beginning  of  scale  control.  Grow- 
ers are  now  making  their  contracts 
for  fumigation. 

With  the  great  damage  to  citrus 
trees  and  fruit  by  the  January  freeze, 
it  Is  probable  that  less  fumigation  will 
be  done  this  season  than  usual.  In 
fact,  some  growers  In  their  effort  to 
cut  down  expenses  are  contemplating 
skipping  this  season  of  scale  control. 

However,  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  is  a  "long  Ume  businesa"  And 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  growers  that  In  the  time 
of  adversity  we  should  continue  the 
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regular  horticultural  practices  that 
trees  may  be  maintained  In  a  healthful 
and  productive  condition.  It  would 
surely  be  a  great  mistake  to  "pass  up" 
fumigation  this  season  if  .It  is  needed. 

There  is  still  the  temptation  for 
growers  to  find  an  easy  way  out  and 
to  rely  upon  spraying  rather  than 
fumigation  for  the  control  of  scale 
insects.  Wherever  spraying  has  been 
employed  as  a  check  against  fumiga- 
tion, and  careful  records  kept  of  re- 
sults, the  evidence  has  been  in  favor 
of  fumigation.  It  is  true  that  fumi- 
gation is  not  perfect  in  its  control, 
and  it  seems  as  true  that  there  is  no 
other  method  as  successful  as  fumiga- 
tion. 

Excess  Water  and  Fumigation 
Injury 

MORE  troubles  with  citrus  trees  are 
traced  to  water  problems  than  to 
any  other  factor..  Excessive  water  es- 
pecially is  decidedly  detrimental  to 
citrus  trees.  One  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  excessive  water,  which  has 
not  b^en  carefully  considered  in  the 
past,   is   fumigation   injury   to  trees 


where  too  much  water  had  been  ap- 
plied. 

M.  B.  Rounds,  Horticulturist  for  the 
Azusa  Foot-Hill  Citrus  Company, 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  staff  of  Los 
Angeles  County  the  fact  that  trees  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  irrigation  runs 
were  severely  injured  by  fumigation, 
while  those  below  were  not. 

The  rows  are  900  feet  long  and  the 
soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loam.  By  the  time 
the  lower  trees  received  enough  water, 
the  upper  ones  had  received  too  much. 
An  instance  also  was  noted  where 
some  trees  at  the  lower  end  in  one 
tract,  where  water  had  accumulated  in 
a  low  place  at  each  irrigation,  were 
severely  injured  by  fumigation.  The 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive water  weakens  citrus  trees. 
"Weakened  trees  are  always  more  sub- 
ject to  fumigation  injury  than  healthy 
trees. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  data  on 
the  correlation  between  over- irrigation 
and  fumigation  injury,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  for  Los  Angeles 
County  has  Just  started  a  project  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Rounds,  which 
will  test  out  uniform  applications  of 
'  water  as  a  check  against  the  usual 
practice.  Such  a  project  should  show 
the  general  value  of  uniform  water 
application  as  well  as  aiding  in  the 
prevention  of  fumigation  injury. 
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By  J.  J.  Hoey 


J.  J.  Hoey 


ANY  description  of  the  activities 
of  the  California  Olive  Associa- 
tion would  be  incomplete  that 
did  not  give  seri- 
ous mention  to  the 
accomplishments  of 
the  organization  In 
the  important  mat- 
ter of  standardiza- 
tion of  the  ripe 
olive. 

The  first  steps 
were  taken  when 
the  packers  of  the 
South  came  t  o- 
gether  in  the  early 
days  of  the  organi- 
zation In  May,  1915, 
and  the  tentaUve 
standards  then 
adopted,  though 
limited  in  their 
scope,  have  never 
been  abandoned. 
In  th«  years  that 
followed,  the  need  for  greater  uni- 
formity in  sizes,  grade  names  and 
containers  was  the  thought  upper- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  really 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  people  of 
the  Industry,  as  well  as  that  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  ripe  olive 
by  every  means  possible  to  the  end 
that  the  consumer  would  be  assured 
of  satisfaction  whenever  he  purchased 
California  ripe  olives  under  the  label 
of  a  responsible  packer. 

A  LOGICAL  ACTION 

Therefore,  it  was  the  logical  thing 
for  the  Association  to  take  definite 
action  toward  determining  and  estab- 
lishing proper  standards  to  apply  to 
California  ripe  olives,  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  thoroughly  and  re- 
port Its  conclusions  to  the  body  of 
the  Association.  This  committee,  after 
laboring  for  many  months,  submitted 
its  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  17th  of  last  April,  and  after  a 
very  full  discussion  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  various  recommenda- 
tions by  the  most  representative 
gathering  of  olive  men  ever  held  In 
the  history  of  the  olive  business,  the 
committee's  report  was  adopted. 

Necessarily  a  number  of  changes 
were  made  in  the  original,  although 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  changes 
In  degree  and  not  in  principle,  and 
there  are  yet  some  points  to  be  de- 
termined finally  through  a  series  of 


exhaustive  tests  being  made  by  the 
experts  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  are  working  in  the  closest  har- 
mony with  the  Olive  Association  In 
this  important  matter. 

The  result  of  this  standardization 
work,  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  always  in  line  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  best  factory  prac 
tice,  will  be  to  place  ripe  olives  in  the 
class  of  tested  and  dependable  food 
products,  true  to  name,  size,  color 
weight,  texture  and  declared  quality. 
The  standards  as  finally  approved, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  trade  and  the 
public  the  country  over,  and  thus  a 
long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken 
by  an  industry  which  has  probably 
suffered  more  than  any  other  in  Cali- 
fornia because  of  the  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  pack  and  quality  of  Its 
product. 

HOW  ASSOCIATION  IS  FINANCED 

A  word  or  two  concerning  the 
method  of  financing  the  work  of  the 
Association  may  be  of  Interest.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  seasons  when  the 
organization  operated  under  Its  new 
plan,  assessments  were  levied  on  both 
packers  and  growers.  In  the  case  of 
the  packer,  the  assessment  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  on  each  case  of  ripe  olives 
packed,  and  on  the  grower  member  the 
assessment  was  a  stipulated  amount 
per  ton  of  olives  delivered. 

The  collection  from  the  grower,  for 
economy  of  time  and  effort,  was  made 
through  the  packer  who  purchased  the 
grower's  fruit,  this  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  at 
the  time  the  packer  bought  the  olives 
in  the  field. 

However,  the  olive  market  became 
so  chaotic  a  year  and  one-half  ago, 
that  it  was  considered  advisaWe  to  re- 
lieve the  growers  of  any  payment  of 
assessments,  and  accordingly  during 
the  past  season  the  assessment  was 
placed  entirely  upon  the  packing  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  The  last 
annual  membership  meeting  in  April 
decided  to  continue  this  same  arrange- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  changed  the  assessment 
from  a  tonnage  basis  covering  all 
olives  handled,  to  a  charge  on  each 
case  of  ripe  olives  packed,  as  was  done 
the  first  two  seasons. 

This  charge  per  case  is  higher  on 
the  larger  size  olives  and  lower  on 
the  smaller  fruit.  In  keeping  with  the 
comparative  value  of  the  product, 
which  seHs  strictly  according  to  size. 


Save  on  Painting 

There's  One  Way  to  Do  It.    It  is  This 


THE  only  method  by  which  you 
can  save  on  the  cost  of  painting 
is  to  paint  your  buildings  and  equip- 
ment when  they  need  it  and  to  use  the 
best  paint  for  the  purpose. 

Paint  makes  repairs  unnecessary. 
Paint  costs  less  than  repairs.  There- 
fore you  save  by  painting  when  your 
property  needs  it. 

The  best  paint  spreads  more  easily 
— it  saves  on. labor  cost.  It  covers 
more  area  per  gallon  than  "cheap" 
paint. 

But  most  important,  the  best  paint 
serves  five  or  more  years  longer  than 
"cheap"  paint.  The  best  paint  costs 
less  in  the  long  run. 

We've  made  the  best  house  paints 
for  73  years.  They  contain  the  finest 
materials.  For  example,  the  white 
lead  we  use —  PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD — is  super-purified  and  ground 
so  fine  it  will  pass  through  a  silk 
screen  with  30,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. 

Pure  linseed  oil,  pure  zinc,  and 
pure  colors — materials  of  the  finest 


quality  are  combined  in  F  u  1 1  e  r's 
House  Paints  in  scientifically  exact 
proportions  with  long-time  skill. 

House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Paint, 
I'hocnia  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  purest, 
best  protective  and  most  durable  paint  manufactured 
— 32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  sood  gloss  and 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  quality 
—6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floer 
Paint— a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Implement  Paints:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon  Paint, 
adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  implements,  farm 
wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind  mills.  A  glossy,  dur- 
able finish — 7  colors. 


Also  makers  of  Fullerwear,  the  all-purpose  Varnish, 
Silkenwbite  Enamel.  Fifteen-f or-Floors  Varnish,  Dec- 
oret.  Washable  Wall  Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  (kaUomine) ,  Porch  and  Step 
Paint,  Silo  Paint.  Milk  Can  Enamel.  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  Tractor  Paint,  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 


Advice  on  Painting 
'  FREE 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
work  and  get  the  beat  results* 
ask  our  Specification  Department 
for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  treat  old 
paint,  bow  many  coats  to  use, 
what  kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fuller  Service  as  well  as 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to 
insure  good  work, 


Fullers 

V  SPECIFICATION 

Farm  Points 

House  Paint-Barn  &  Roof  Pain* 
Waqon  Paint-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 
Pioneer  Shingle  Stain 

Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Dept.  M-ll,  San  FrancUco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers,  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  Years. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  Went.    Established  1849.    Deslers  Everywhere. 


Free  Book— Send  Coupon 

Send  coupon  for  Fuller's  "Home  Service"  Paint 
Guide,  a  free  book  which  tells  you  how  to  paint  and 
rarnish  home   things,  what 
brushes  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  questfon  about  paint  which 
you  would   like   to  have  an- 
swered— complete  detailed  ad- 
vice is  given  free. 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  M-ll,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy 
of  your  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 
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"I  Have  Much  to  Learn  About  Pigeons 
and  Their  Habits" 

F\ESPITE  his  lifetime  of  experience  a*  a  fancier  and  squab  raiier, 
*^  the  writer  of  thit  article  asserts  he  it  ttill  learning.  Mr.  Berry 
receive*  hundred*  of  letter*  from  perron*  in  all  Walk*  of  life  who 
seek  to  learn  the  tecret*  of  hi*  success.  Through  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  he  will  attempt  to  answer  all  of  the  question*  of  the  novice. 
The  series  of  article*,  complete,  will  constitute  a  textbook,  in  brief, 
on  the  subject  of  pigeon  raiting.  It  i*  suggested  that  subscriber*  tave 
the  article*  for  reference.  They  are  to  appear  exclutively  in  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM.— Editor. 
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By  T.  E.  Berry 


PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  LARGEST  MODERN  SQUAB  RANCH  IN  AMERICA 
WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


it  be  not  oftener  than  once  a  month 
and  then  use  only  gTeen  alfalfa  or 
"cheese  weed,"  these  being,  from  my 
experience,  the  safest.  Never  use  let- 
tuce or  other  garden  truck. 

GRIT  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Small  grit,  In  the  form  of  shell, 
gravel,  lime,  granite  grit  and  charcoal 
should  be  always  before -the  birds,  the 
quantity  the  birds  consume  being  as- 
tonishing, and  trouble  will  follow  if  the 
supply  is  not  kept  up.  Grit  is  to  the 
pigeon  as  teeth  to  the  man. 

HOW  TO  GIVE  SALT 

Pigeons  are  well  known  to  be  very 
fond  of  salt.  Most  breeders  keep  in  the 


I  shall  treat  of  the  pigeon  In  the  follow-  ffltninninniiiinininNiu 
Ing  topics:  General  origin,  breeders,  feed, 
green  feed,  grit,  salt,  water,  bathing,  hous- 
ing, care,  banding,  disease,  mating,  nestings, 
gestation,  hatching,  colors  and  breeds. — 
T.  E.  B.  - 

THE  ancestors  "of  our  diverse 
forms  of  the  pigeon  still  exist 
In  the  "Rock  Dove."  This  bird 
is  found  abundantly  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  China,  its  colors  being  like  that 
of  the  blue  varieties  of  the  domesti- 
cated birds.  The  Rock  Dove  is  a 
dweller  in  cliffs,  roosting  and  nesting 
on  the  bare  ledges.  In  India,  immense 
flocks,  half  tamed,  inhabit  the  mosques. 
For  centuries  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land partly  domesticated  birds  have 
lived  in  the  dovecotes. 

These  dovecote  birds  are  not  all  of 
the  "barred"  type,  many  showing 
checkerings  on  the  wing  coverts,  the 
first  variation  the  Rock  Dove  shows  in 
captivity.  It  is  this  innate  tendency 
to  variation  that  has  given  us  the  won- 
derful array  of  the  modern  breeds. 
Once  the  bounds  of  normal  plumage 
are  passed,  almost  any  variation  is 
possible.  Other  colors  appeared  which 
were  quickly  seized  upon  by  the  breed- 
ers The  slightest  tendency  to  crests, 
feathered  legs,  frills  or  other  abnor- 
malities, was  the  signal  for  selection 
and  experimental  breeding,  but  the 
chief  types  of  pigeons  are  a  very  old 
legacy  from  forgotten  centuries. 

Of  the  actual  breeds  of  these  old 
times  we  know  very  little.  It  is  prob- 
able they  would  not  be  recognized  to- 
day as  the  ancestors  of  our  modern 
breeds,  but  the  eastern  countries  be- 
came the  birthplace  of  many  types  well 
known,  such  as  the  Fantail,  Owls,  Ori- 
ental Frills  and  certain  types  of  the 
Tumbler,  and  many  others,  such  as 
the  Carneaux  and  Mailo  de  Caux.  Most 
of  these  birds  have  been  developed  and 
greatly  improved  since  their  intro- 
duction. 

TYPES  OF  BREEDERS 

Pigeon  breeders  should  be  divided 
into  three  groups — those  whose  birds 
live  in  a  state  of  semi-liberty,  breeding 
entirely  without  control  and  receiving 
little  or  no  attention;  those  who  breed 
squabs  on  a  commercial  basis  and  have 
no  interest  In  their  Birds  beyond  the 
weight  of  edible  flesh  they  can  pro- 
duce, and  those  who  keep  pigeons  be- 
cause they  like  them,  without  too  close 
an  eye  upon  the  account  book. 

Of  the  first  there  is  little  to  be  said 
other  than  that  which  we  have  all  ob- 
served from  time  to  time — that  they 
are  a  common  nuisance,  and,  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  have  no  redeeming 
features.  The  squa»  raiser  has  the 
best  excuse  of  all,  if  excuse  be  neces- 
sary, for  he  is  the  man  who  keeps  his 
birds  under  wire  and  produces  the 
finest  meat  mortal  ever  consumed. 
However,  the  "fancy  breeder,"  or  the 
man  who  keeps  pigeons  just  because 
he  likes  them,  is  in  all  probability  re- 
sponsible for  the  Improvements  in  the 
various  breeds.  , 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  FEEDING 

The  staple  food  for  pigeons  consists 
of  grains  such  as  whole  corn,  wheat, 
peas,  milo  maize,  kaffir  corn,  buck- 
wheaCrye,  sunflower  seed,  and  vetches. 
All  grains  should  be  whole  and  free 
from  smut,  mold  and  other  imperfec- 
tions. This  is  a  very  important  pre- 
caution. The  birds  should  be  fed  twice 
a  day,  but  the  grain  should  be  kept 
constantly  before  them. 

IS  GREEN  FOOD  NECESSARY? 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  many  dif- 
fer. I  will  therefore  give  my  experi- 
ence, to  be  taken  for  the  good  or  left 
for  the  bad,  as  you  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  my  rule  to  advise  the  novice 
never  to  give  green  feed,  as  I  believe 
you  will  agree  a  live  bird  without 
green  feed  is  far  better  than  a  dead 
bird,  which  is  the  general  rule  when 
green  feed  is  given  out  of  season  and 
proportion. 

The  writer  has  birds  that  for  gen- 
erations of  hatchings  never  have  had 
any  green  feed  and  apparently  are.  as 
healthy  as  those  that  have  received  it. 

The  objection  to  it  can  be  summed 
up  rapidly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
extreme  laxative  and  if  fed  in  any 
quantity  will  cause  death  by  dysentery. 
But  if  you  must  feed  green  feed,  let 
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other  food.  Individual  perches  of  the 
inverted  type  should  be  placed  about 
the  walls,  as  the  feet  of  the  pigeon 
are  adapted  for  sitting  on  flat  surfaces 
rather  than  for  clasping  round  objects; 
therefore,  perches  should  be  arranged 
in  accordance. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  NESTS 

Every  loft  has  Its  own  particular 
arrangement  of  nest  boxes.  There  are 
a  few  points,  however,  on  which  we 
should  agree.  As  pigeons  in  proper 
breeding  condition  usually  have  well 
grown  squabs  in  one  nest  and  eggs  In 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  each  pair 
be  provided  with  two  nests.  Each  pair 
will  select  and  hold  its  own  domain, 
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A  Satisf actor})  Unit  Pigeon  House 

ANY  number  of  pigeons  may  be  accommodated  in  a  series  of  units  of 
simple  construction.    Arrow  at  right  indicates  the  "flight"  compart- 
ment, covered  wifi  woven  wire,  where  the  birds  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Arrow  at  left  shows  "loft"  affording  entrance  to  the  flight,  above 
the  alley.  The  shed-like  house  at  the  rear  is  fitted  with  nests  and  is  en- 
tered through  door  from  the  alley. 

A  single  pair  of  pigeons,  mated  for  life,  select  and  occupy  two  nests, 
frequently  having  squabs  in  one  and  eggs  in  the  other.    Thereafter,  despite 
the  fad  that  many  pairs  are  thrown  together  in  one  unit,  each  "family" 
remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  its  domain. 
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loft  a  lump  of  rock  salt,  at  which  the 
birds  work  with  great  perseverance 
but  small  results.  A  better  way  is  to 
use  salt  In  the  grit  mixture.  When 
they  are  accustomed  to  It  there  is  no 
danger,  but  pigeons  which  have  been 
deprived  of  it  for  some  time  may  suf- 
fer from  diarrhoea  for  a  period. 

WATER  IS  IMPORTANT 

Water  is  most  essential  to  the  pigeon, 
both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  supplied 
plentifully  and  often  enough  to  insure 

purity. 

'THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

In  building  or  arranging  a  pigeon 
loft,  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  birds  to  be  kept.  Flying  birds  do 
not  require  loft  space  necessary  to 
those  kept  in  .  confinement.  In  all 
events  the  loft  must  be  light,  dry  and 
tight  enough  to  preclude  danger  from 
drafts.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  loft  be  made  rat-proof,  as  the 
rat  will  eat  squabs  in  preference  to  all 


Jealously    defending    it    against  all 

comers. 

THE  "FLIGHT"  ENCLOSURE 

If  a  "flight"  is  to  be  attached,  this 
may  be  made  of  any  size  desired,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  rat 
proof.  The  flight  should  be  fitted  with 
perches  so  placed  as  to  causa  the  birds 
to  take  as  much  exercise  asT>ossible. 

BANDING  FOR  IDENTIFICATION 

Most  breeders  who  keep  and  mate 
their  birds  systematically  mark  each 
squab  with  a  seamless  leg  band.  This 
is  placed  when  the  squab  is  four  or 
five  days  old  by  pressing  the  three 
forward  toes  and  passing  the  band  over 
them  and  far  enough  up  the  leg  to 
clear  the  hind  toe.  It  can  never  be 
removed  except  by  cutting,  and  serves 
to  identify  the  bird  through  life.  In 
addition  thereto,  when  pairs  have  been 
selected  and  mated,  a  number  band  of 
the  open  type  is  placed  on  the  left  leg 
of  the  hen  and  one  of  the  same  number 
on  the  right  leg  of  the  cock,  which 


identifies  the  mating.  With  such  iden- 
tification a  record  of  the  production  of 
each  pair  can  and  should  be  kept. 

PIGEON  DISEASES 

The  ailments  of  the  pigeon  are  few 
and  can  be  credited  to  poor  feed,  which 
in  my  humble  belief  Is  the  cause  of 
canker,  the  dreaded  disease  of  the 
squab.  Colds  In  the  old  birds  are  due 
to  poor  housing,  and  if  neglected  lead 
to  "going  light"  and,  eventually,  death. 

Of  canker  little  can  be  added  to  that 
which  has  been  said,  except  that  the 
writer  has  found  olive  oil  a  cure  if 
given  In  time.  And  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  cure,  notwithstanding  the 
many  remedies  that  have  been  adver- 
tised and  recommended. 

Canker  is  a  mixed  infection  of  rather 
mysterious  origin,  but  probably  is 
caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite,  encour- 
aged by  inbreeding,  dampness  and 
heredity,  but  moldy  grain  is  no  doubt 
the  true  source.  At  any  rate,  the  young 
are  seen  to  be  breathing  and  swallow- 
ing with  difficulty.  An  examination 
will  show  a  lump  of  yellow,  cheesy 
matter  In  the  throat.  If  this  growth 
can  be  removed  without  causing  bleed- 
ing and  the  spot  treated  with  Iodine, 
recovery  may  be  aided,  but  most  cases 
are  hopeless  and,  as  a  rule,  not  many 
birds  are  saved. 

THE  MATING  OF  PIGEONS 

Pigeons  mate  In  pairs  and  normally 
are  monogamous.  Under  conditions 
imposed  by  confinement  the  rule  is 
often  violated.  Because  of  this  fact.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  the  single  mating 
compartment.  Such  a  compartment 
should  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
square.  Properly  mated  birds  will  gen- 
erally prove  faithful  for  life,  except  in 
the  case  of  illness  of  one,  when  the 
other  Is  very  likely  to  seek  diversion 
elsewhere. 

Pigeons  which  have  been  separated 
as  to  sex  are  ready  for  mating  at  any 
time.  The  time  for  mating  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  loft.  When  it  is  de- 
cided to  start,  the  pairs  (which,  of 
course,  have  been  carefully  selected) 
should  be  placed  In  the  nesting  com- 
partments they  are  to  occupy. 

Here  they  are  left  for  three  or  four 
days— longer  If  necessary — until  they 
are  mated.  If  in  good  breeding  condi- 
tion, almost  any  cock  and  hen  will 
mate  at  once.  Some  cocks  are  In- 
clined to  be  savage,  and  such  birds 
should  be  watched  lest  they  Injure  the 
hen  when  first  Introduced.  AggTessive 
cocks  may  be  curbed  and  timid  ones 
encouraged  by  the  arrangement  of  bar- 
riers which  will  suggest  themselves  ta 
the  breeder.  The  mating  completed, 
nesting  material  must  now  be  supplied. 
The  carrying  generally  is  done  by  the 
cock  and  the  arranging  by  the  hen. 
Tobacco  stems  are  the  best  nesting 
material.  After  about  a  week  of  tender 
"billing"  and  "driving,"  the  first  egg 
should  appear  and  the  following  after- 
noon the  second.  Only  two  are  laid 
for  each  hatching.  It  is  usual  for  the 
cock  to  "sit  from  ten  in  the  morning 
to  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  hen  ait- 
ting  the  balance  of  the  day. 
I 

INTERESTING  DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS 

The  bowings  and  billings  with  which 
the  change  Is  made  form  an  Interesting 
study  in  domestic  relations.  If  all  goes 
well  the  eggs  should  chip  on  the 
eighteenth  day  and  In  a  few  hours  the 
young  will  emerge.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  examine  the  nest  at  hatching  time, 
as  the  young  sometimes  get  Into  dif- 
ficulties that  are  easily  remedied. 

If  one  appears  to  be  having  trouble 
In  extracting  itself,  It  may  be  gently 
assisted,  but  never  removed  entirely 
from  the  shell.  For  several  days  after 
hatching  the  squabs  are  fed  on  pigeon 
milk.  Tli is  is  formed  in  the  crop  of 
each  parent  and  is  present  a  day  or 
two  before  the  hatching  Is  due.  Then 
small  grains  are  mixed  by  the  parents 
with  the  milk,  and  at  about  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  the  squabs  are  fed 
wholly  on  grain. 

Pin  feathers  begin  to  appear  at  about 
ten  days  and  soon  the  squab  Is  cov- 
ered with  growing  plumes.  When  the 
squabs  reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  the 
parents,  If  in  good  condition,  will  begin 
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to  think  of  a  new  nest,  the  same  rou- 
tine being  followed  as  In  the  first  case, 
with  one  exception.  It  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  cock  bird  to  complete 
the  feeding  and  rearing  of  the  squabs, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  to  take  his 
turn  on  the  new  eggs. 

At  about  four  weeks  the  cock  begins 
to  think  of  ridding  himself  of  the  dou- 
ble burden,  and  It  is  at  this  time  the 
cock  teaches  the  squabs  to  fly,  bathe 
and  feed,  at  the  same  time  weaning 
the  squabs.  This  generally  takes  about 
three  to  four  days,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  young  are  forgotten  and 
seemingly  disowned  by  the  parents, 
their  time  now  being  taken  up  by  the 
new  babies.  So  it  continues  for  an 
average  of  eight  pairs  per  year,  al- 
though the  writer  has  known  of  cases 
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where  the  routine  has  continued  for 
fourteen  months  without  a  break. 

Precocious  birds  show  sex  at  a  very 
early  age  and  forward'cocks  will  mate 
at  three  to  four  months.  This  should 
be  discouraged,  however,  and  birds 
should  not  be  mated  until  at  least  five 
months  old. 

"With  all  short-beaked  pigeons,  such 
as  Owls,  Orientals,  Prills  and  short 
faced  Tumblers,  as  well  as  some  others, 
it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  "feed 
ers."    These  are  birds  of  known  dili 
gence  and  steadiness,  which  may  be 
depended  upon  to  rear  the  young  if 
care  will  do  it.   Common  pigeons  and 
homers  are  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 

(Editor's  note — In  his  second  article  Mr. 
Berry  will  discuss  colors  and  some  of  the 
more    Interesting  breeds.) 


THERE   is'  nothing    difficult  about 
raising  guineas  on  the  farm.  All 
they  require  is  a  little  care  and  thought. 

When  three  or  four  female^  to  one 
male  are  kept,  there  will  be  little'  dan- 
ger of  the  birds  straying  away  and 
concealing  their  nests.  The  hens,  if 
not  disturbed  too  much,  frequently  lay 
In  one  nest  day  after  day. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  guineas, 
the  white  and  light  pearl  are  likely 
to  be  of  more  value  for  market,  as  they 
have  lighter  skins. 

Young  guinea  hens  usually  begin  to 
lay  earlier  than  the  older  hens,  but 
the  old  hens  lay  larger  eggs  and  there- 
fore their  eggs  are  better  for  hatching. 

HINTS  ON  HATCHING 

Disturbing  the  nest  invariably  will 
break  up  broody  hens  and  they  will 
lay  perhaps  40  eggs  or  more  before 
they  become  broody  again.  From  four 
to  seven  eggs  should  be  left  on  the 
nest  all  the  time,  for  if  the  eggs  are 
all  taken  the  hen  may  desert  the  nest 
for  another  one. 

Especially  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  it  will  require  less  care  and  food 
if  the  guinea  hens  are  allowed  to  raise 
their  own  broods  and  usually  they  will 
manifest  a  desire  to  "make  their  own 
nests  after  July. 

In  hatching,  the  eggs  should  not  be 
over  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Fresh 


eggs,  of  course,  will  hatch  most  satis- 
factorily. If  a  chicken  hen  is  used,  the 
large  varieties  are  the  best,  for  they 
are  able  to  cover  quite  a  number  of 
eggs.  From  18  to  25  eggs  may  be' given 
to  each  hen.  A  flock  of  sixty  makes 
a  good  number  for  two  or  three  hens 
to  care  for. 

SHELTER  NECESSARY 

The  young  fowls  should  have  a 
weather-proof  shelter  of  medium  size 
in  not  too  sunny  a  location.  If  it  is 
placed  under  a  tree  some  distance  from 
the  buildings,  it  will  allow  the  sun  to 
strike  them  in  the  morning,  but  will 
furnish  the  necessary  shade  for  them 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  will 
roost  in  trees  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  do  so. 

Any  ordinary  good  baby  chick  food 
may  be  given  the  baby  guineas  after 
they  are  36  hours  old,  if  they  are  not 
overfed. .  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day  until  old  enough  to  be  put 
on  free  range;  then  a  morning  and 
evening  feed  will  suffice.  If  not  on 
range,  they  should  be  given  plenty  of 
green  food. 

There  is  usually  a  fairly  good  price 
for  guinea  fowls  on  the  market,  and 
since  they  hunt  most  of  their  food,  the 
money  received  for  them  is  principally 
profit.  Besides,  they  consume  any 
number  of.  insects  and  weed  seeds.-*- 
Pearl  Hartman,  Chittenden,  Calif. 
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SYSTEMATIC  culling;  that  is,  the 
handling  and  examining  of  every 
bird  in  the  flock,  should  start  about  the 
middle  of  July  or  first  of  August  and 
continue  periodically  about  once  a 
month  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Generally  speaking,  systematic  culling 
Is  not  practical  at  other  seasons  of  the 


The  principal  object  in  summer  cull- 
ing is  to  eliminate  the  slacker  hens, 
while  the  object  in  September  and 
October  culling  is  to  observe  and  select 
the  best  individuals  to  reserve  as  fu- 
ture breeders.  Health,  vigor,  size,  true- 
ness  to  standard  type  and  color,  as 
well  as  heavy  egg  production,  are 
points  to  consider  In  late  fall  culling. 


the  roosts  and  cooped  the  night  before. 
In  the  former  case  a  small  coop  may 
be  placed  at  the  runway  where  it  will 
soon  be  filled.  The  door  is  then  closed 
and  the  birds  removed  through  an 
opening  in  the  top  with  the  minimum 
of  disturbance.  If  a  suitable  house  is 
not  available,  the  coop  can  be  used 
by  the  side  of  a  fence  with  a  portable 
frame.  It  is  necessary  to  handle  every 
bird  and  consider  all  characteristics 
to  be  discussed,  before  passing  judg- 
ment. 


Some  hens  withstand  the  strain  of 
heavy  egg  production  and  maintain 
good  physical  condition,  while  others 
"lay  themselves  out."  The  latter  are 
of  no  use  in  the  breeding  pen  and 
should  be  disposed  of  after  finishing 
their  laying  season. 


The  first  thing  the  culler  wants  to 
know  when  examining  a  hen  In  July 
or  August  Is  whether  or  not  she  is 
laying.  Hens  which  are  laying  at  this 
season  of  the  year  usually  are  kept, 
as  the  price  of  eggs  makes  them  prof- 
itable. If,  upon  later  examination,  they 
are  found  to  be  medium  producers 
only,  they  can  then  be  disposed  of. 

The  flock  should  be  confined  in  the 
poultry  house  the  day  they  are  to  be 
culled,  or  In  -the  event  there  is  no  house 
available,  they  should  be  taken  from 


CALIFORNIA'S  progress  towards 
leadership  in  the  tractor  and  farm 
implement  business  is  emphasized  by 
the  recent  transfer  of  the  famous 
"Bain"  wagon  factory  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  to  W.  L.  Dixon  and  J.  F.  Grls- 
wold,  of  Los  Angeles. 

These  young  men  have  been  recog- 
nized by  farmers  and  "the  trade"  as 
among  the  "livest"  dealers  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  their  recent  expansion  into 
manufacturing  on  a  national  scale  was 
a  surprise  even  to  their  friends  and 
admirers. 

That  they  intend  to  maintain  their 
California  business  and  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  their  interests  in  this 
State  is  especially  gratifying,  for  this 
program  insures  the  conduct  of  the 
Eastern  factory  as  a  California  insti- 
tuion,  in  management,  if  not  in  loca- 
tion. Agricultural  interests  through- 
out the  Pacific  West  are  wishing  the 
enterprising  partners  all  success  in 
their  undertaking. 
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Manufactured  by 

GEUDER  PAESCHKE  &  FREY  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
PHIL  KEMPTER  E.  W.  DUNN 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE.  AGENT  AND  INVENTOR. 
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BEFORE  YOU 
BUILD  A  FENCE 

READ  MY  BOOK 

•ITS  FREE- 


I  have  made  a  real  study  of  fences.  Wherever 
I  go  the  first  thing  I  look  for  is  fences.    I  have 
talked  to  farmers  everywhere  about  their  fences. 
I  know  what  they  are  up  against.    I  have  worked 
out  their  problems  for  them.    I  have  saved  them        T!fk  W] 
real  money  by  giving  them  practical  information 
about  fences.    You,  too,  can  have  this  information 
free.    I  will  work  out  your  fence  problems  if  you    HARRY  BAYLIES 
will  write  me  about  them.    In  the  meantime,  read     "The  Jence  Man" 
my  book,  "Fencing  Facts  for  Farmer,."  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Every  Farmer  Should  Know  valuable  book 

 FREE ! 

These  Facts  About  Fences      i  \^ 

How  to  build  a  serviceable  fence  that  will  increase  ^y^y^f!^^^  \ 

the  value  of  your  farm.  jdZ^^^^^^K 

The  comparative  value  of  steel  and  other  materials  ^^Z^^X  WKA^W 

in  fences.  *$^o*    s  \' 

Why  a  farmer  lost  $750  through  his  fences.  f^0?*  / 

Which  takes  more  fence  material,  a  square  or  ^BftA 

rectangular  farm?  vHt\  zffv 

How  a  steel  fence  can  increase  a  farmer's  bank  S  maii 

account.  V\  /  MA,L 

coupon 

Which  is  the  strongest  fence  post  in  the  world? 

Why  wood  fence  posts  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  /  it6HfWFinana 

_  y  Building, 

j  Los  Angeles.  Cat. 

^  /       Please  send  me  your 

HARRY  BAYUES/  " 
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International  8-16  Tractor 
Power  for  Belt  and  Drawbar 

THE  International  8-16  Tractor  is  a  combination  of 
sensible  design  and  high-grade  construction  with 
many  points  of  superiority.  It  has  a  four-cylinder  valve- 
in-head  engine,  with  all  working  parts  enclosed;  throttle 
governor;  removable  cylinder  sleeves;  high  tension  mag- 
neto ;  and  kerosene  carburetor. 

Its  light  weight,  snug  compactness,  ease  of  control, 
generous  reserve  power,  economical  operation,  and  gen- 
eral fitness  for  diversified  service  has  made  it  highly 
popular  everywhere.  Its  present  price  includes  all  neces- 
sary equipment — platform,  fenders,  throttle  governor, 
adjustable  drawbar,  belt  pulley,  angle  lugs,  brakes,  etc. 
In  case  you  require  larger  power,  note  that  this  same 
equipment  is  included  also  with  the  Titan  10-20  Tractor 
at  its  new  low  price. 

Be  guided  by  the  Judgment  of  thousands  of  International  owners. 
For  belt  work  and  for  drawbar  work  the  year  around,  follow  their  ad- 
vice.   See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester 
Company, 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  incorporated  U.  S.  A. 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealer*  in  the  United  Statet 


They  Overlooked  the 
Diamonds 

THERE  is  a  modern  flippancy  to  the  effect  that,  "What  you  don't 
know  won't  hurt  you."    It  is  also  a  fallacy.    For  instance: 
The  farmers  of  Kimberley  were  a  disgusted,  disheartened  lot.    They  said 
the  soil  was  too  rocky  to  earn  them  a  living.    Some  of  them  left.  Others 
died  in  poverty. 

And  all  the  time  their  children  were  playing  with  diamonds. 

But  the  farmers  didn't  know.  They  thought  the  priceless  gems  were 
pebbles. 

Don't  be  like  those  Kimberley  farmers.  Know! 

Don't  seek  opportunity  in  some  distant  place  and  overlook  the  diamonds 
that  are  daily  within  your  grasp.  Know! 

Advertising  is  a  mine  of  opportunity.  It  tells  of  values  you  wouldn't 
know  about  if  it  were  not  there  to  guide  you. 

The  secret  of  economical  buying  is  information.  The  man  or  woman 
who  is  best  informed  is  the  one  who  buys  to  best  advantage. 

Read  the  advertisements.  Know! 
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F,  AS  you  walk  down  the  street,  youson  a  sideline,  or  "extra  crop"  should 


I  should  accost  each  fellow  pedes- 
trian,  you  would  find,  no  doubt, 
that  one  in  five  has  been,  is,  or  in- 
tends to  be  connected  with  the  poultry 
industry.  At  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  interested  In  poultry. 

Some  desire  to  build  up  a  breeding 
flock  only  as  a  hobby;  others  keep  a 
few  hens  In  the  back  yard;  but  hun- 
dreds want  the  attractive  financial  re- 
turns, steady  income  ard  the  inde- 
pendence promised  by  si  cessful  poul- 
try husbandry. 

ADVICE  TO  BEGIN  NEKS 

The  man  who  intends  to  become  a 
poultryman  hears  a  variety  of  advice. 
There  are  many  who  have  failed,  or 
have  sold  out  to  keep  from  failing.  The 
advice  they  give  Is  to  stay  out  of 
poultry  work  unless  one  wants  to  lose 
money.  They  assert,  In  the  poultry 
business,  money  only  changes  hands, 
very  little  is  to  be  made,  and  this  only 
by  "lucky"  people. 

The  successful  poultryman,  on  the 
other    hand,  ad- 


vises a  beginner 
to  engage  in  the 
business  only  » 
he  knows  how. 
and  to  specialize 
in  one  branch. 
For  some  reason 
thousands  of  per- 
sons ignore  this 
general  rule,  espe- 
cially in  Califor- 
nia. Many  eastern 
people,  upon  ar- 
riving in  Califor- 
nia to  live,  after 
having  led  an  ac- 
tive life,  have  a 
desire  to  keep 
busy.  They  try 
r  a  1  s  i  ng  poultry, 
knowing  there  is 
a  good  market 
here  for  both  eggs 
and  meat,  and  no 
cold  winter  to  cut 
off  egg  produc- 
tion. Also,  a  good- 
ly number  of  me- 
chanics and 
tradesmen,  tiring 
of  their  vocations, 
with  no  previous 
knowledge  of 
poultry  keeping, 
join  the  army  of 
novices. 

Later,  when 
these  people  have  failed,  they  form  the 
class  that  hurts  the  poultry  business. 
Thev  tell  how  hard  they  worked,  and 
emphasize  the  lack  of  proper  returns. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Poultry  work  is  like  any  other  busi- 
ness; you  must  learn  or  you  cannot 
succeed.  Would  yon  expect  to  manage 
a  garage  If  vou  did  not '  know  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  a  motor  car,  »r 
even  how  to  drive  one?  Would  you 
expect  to  succeed  as  a  building  con- 
tractor before  you  learned  to  estimate 
costs'!  . 

To  succeed  with  poultry,  there  must 
he  brain  work,  which- must  be  dished 
up  with  a  dressing  of  common  sense, 
and  the  more  one  learns,  the  more  one 
finds  to  learn.  The  beginner  should 
subscribe  to  one  or  two  good  poultry 
magazines  and  a  general  farm  paper. 
He  should  visit,  study  and  work  upon 
successful  ranches.  He  should  study 
Government  and  State  bulletins. 

This  is  a  day  of  specialists  in  all 
businesses.  In  the  poultry  business 
the  specialties  are  egg  ranches,  hatch- 
eries, market  poultry  ranches,  breeding 
establishments,  caponizing  plants,  and 
other  branches.  ' 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  one  pays  the 
best,  but  in  each  case  it  requires  years 
of  work  to  achieve  a  position  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

THE    MONEY  CROP" 

Specialize — but  "do  not  put  all  the 
eggs  in  one  basket";  every  week  should 
bring  a  sale  to  help  with  expenses.  In 
each  branch  of  poultrylng  there  is  a 
dull  season — when  either  production  or 
market  price  is  low,  and  for  this  rea- 


Why  Are  There  so  Many 
Failures  in  the  Poul- 
try Business? 

ALTHOUGH  successful 
A  M.    poultry    raisers    are  nu- 
merous, the  percentage  of  fail- 
ures is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
any  other  ag- 
r  i  c  u  1 1  ural 
pursuit. 
Why? 

The  writer 
of  this  arti- 
cle,  a  prac- 
tical   produ-  , 
cer  and  close 
observer,  an- 
swers  the   question  clearly — 
and   incidentally    gives  some 
helpful  hints  for  the  man  who 
is  "in  the  game"  on  a  business 
basis. — The  Editor 


be  ready  to  help  at  this  time. 

For  instance,  a  certain  duck  raiser 
was  "hard  hit"  during  the  recent  break 
in  the  market  price  of  ducks,  until  a 
poultry  buyer  offered  him  50  cents  a 
pound  for  his  capons.  The  greatest 
secret  in  poultry  work  is  to  "learn  the 
markets."  This  man  was  not  caught 
unaware. 

This  same  lesson  may  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  grain,  lumber  and 
other  supplies.  The  price  of  eggs 
usually  drops  in  the  early  spring,  but 
fryers,  broilers  and  pigeon  squabs  ar<- 
valuable  then.  The  idea  is  to  strike 
the  "peak"  of  the  market,  or  as  close 
to  it  as  possible,  for  that  is  where  the 
"big  money"  is. 

CAPITALIZE  SPARE  TIME 

And  again,  the  poultryman's  "easv 
time  of  year"  (If  he  has  any)  is  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  when  there  is 
no  incubating  or  brooding,  and  when 
a  good  holiday  market  for  any  kind  -.i 
poultry  is  in  view.  The  wise  producer 
is  ready  at  thii 
time  with  an  ex- 
tra crop  of  mar- 
ket poultry. 

Some  egg 
ranchers  raise 
broilers  as  a  side- 
line. Others  raise 
winter  garden; 
some  keep  rab- 
bits. <  One  hatch- 
ery man  raises 
hogs!  Squabs 
make  a  very  gocul 
"money  crop." 
They  require 
much  less  work 
than  chickens, 
take  up  less 
ground  space,  an»l 
make  a  quicker 
cash  turn-over. 

Another  side 
line  that-  fits  in 
well,  if  one  has 
the  equipment,  is 
that  of  rearing  3- 
month-old  pullets. 
This  should  be 
part  of  the  work 
of  hatcheries, 
which  thus  may 
have  both  chicks 
and  young  pullet* 
in  stock.  Many 
persons  prefer  to 
purchase  pullets 
of  this  age  In 
preference  to  either  chicks  or  grown 
birds,  and,  regardless  of  the  breed, 
usually  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  selling. 

However,  the  price  of  pullets  of  this 
age  should  not  be  less  than  $1  for 
Mediterranean  breeds,  aad  more  for 
larger  fowls.  In  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  business,  it  should  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  Anconas. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas  and  Black 
Giants  are  forging  ahead  in  popularity 
Bookkeeping  is  a  daily  function  with 
every  successful  poultryman.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  accurate  account  of  ex- 
pense, production  and  sales.  The  more 
simple  and  practical  the  system,  the 
better.  One  Look  will  do  to  keep  ac- 
count of  egg  production  of  each  pen 
for  each  day,  with  totals  for"  each 
month  and  year.  Use  a  second  book  for 
sales  and  expenses,  and  if  you  sell 
hatching  eggs,  chicks  or  breeding 
stock,  reserve  one  section  of  this  book 
for  orders  and  deposits  on  orders. 

MUST  TAKE  INVENTORY 

Naturally,  at  the  end  of  each  month 
you  will  sum  up  the  sales  and  ex- 
pense, and  count  the  difference  as  pay 
for  labor.  However,  the  poultryman 
cannot  actually  know  how  much  he 
earns  unless  he  takes  inventory. 

In  any  other  business  the  manager 
takes  inventory  at  least  twice  a  year, 
and  it  should  be  done  In  poultry  work, 
although  at  present  very  few  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  where  they  stand. 

Some  keep  a  card  in  each  pen.  and 
when  a  hen  dies,  make  a  cross  on  the 
card,  or  draw  a  line  through  the  num- 
ber which  corresponds  with  her  leg-  , 
band.  Sick  fowls,  however,  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  and  fowls  occu- 
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APOULTRTMAN  troubled  with 
rata  under  the  feed  house,  de- 
stroyed them  with  little  trouble. 
He  stopped  up  all  tht  holes  except 
two.  Then  he  attached  a  piece  of 
pipe  four  feet  long  to  the  muffler  of 
his  auto.  A  piece  of  garden  hose  was 
attached  to  the  pipe  and  the  end  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  rat  holes.  He 
•  "stepped  on"  the  gas,  while  his  son 
with  a  club  and  a  dog  guarded  the 
other  hole.  As  fast  as  the  rats  were 
driven  out  by  the  gas,  they  were 
killed,  either  by  the  boy's  club,  or  the 
dog.  .  The  four  foot  pipe  was  used  to 
keep  the  hot  gas  from  melting  the 
rubber  hose. 

In  selecting- Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
for  dark  plumage  colors,  no  attention 
is  given  to  tha  color  of  body.  The 
chicks  with  dark,  amber-colored  bills 
later  will  have  dark  plumage. 

With  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  the 
color  should  be  black  where  it  is  to  be 
dark,  and  white  where  white  shows  on 
the  chicks.  This  is  the  sign  of  good 
color  in  the  plumage. 

A  Leghorn  man  uses  the  following 
mash  for  laying  hens.  He  has  a  bin 
holding  about  one  ton,  that  he  fills, 
then  mixes  as  needed  in  this  propor- 
tion: 

600  Bran 

300  Oatmeal 

300'Cornmeal 

400  Shorts  • 

200  Beef  scrap 

100  Bone  meal 

100  Oil  cake  (old  process) 

60  Charcoal  (fine) 

20  Salt 

For  chicks  he  adds  about  one-third 
mora  of  bran,  oatmeal  and  charcoal. 

If  In  need  of  lice  preventative,  con- 
sider tobacco  dust.  It  is  easy  to  han- 
dle, cheap  and  longer-lived  than  many 
other  materials. 


results.  In  introducing  new  blood,  use 
hens  or  one!  hen,  mated  with  your 
male.  Mate  their  offspring  with  your 
flock  birds. 

Prepare  to  carry  a  big  supply  of 
grain,  "and  when  the  new  crops  are  in, 
purchase  enough  of  the  more  expens- 
ive grains  needed,  to  last  a  year.  This 
saves  a  nice  sum,  for  when  the  new 
grain  is  on  the  market,  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  time  of  year,  and  later 
as  the  grain  becomes  less  plentiful, 
the  price  naturally  goes  up. 

To  take  chicks  out  of  the  incubators 
as  soon  as  dry  and  place  in  a  com- 
partment, or  in  boxes  where  the  tem- 
perature is  slightly'  less  than  body 
heat,  will  prevent  a  lot  of  bowel  trouble. 
If  they  are  left  in  the  incubators  with 
the  slower-hatching'  eggs  from  16  to 
24  hours  longer,  three  or  four  times  as 
much  bowel  trouble  will  lesult. 


In  starting  a  strain, 
do  not  use  one  hen 
and  one  male.  Use  a 
number  of  hens  but  all 
from  one  strain.  This 
will  give  a  greater 
choice  among  the  off- 
spring,   and  quicker 


The  Business  Poultryman 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

sionally  get  into  the  wrong  t>en,  so  that 
after  a  year  these  cards  may  not  be 
accurate.  , 

The  poultryman's  year  begins  when 
the  pullets  start  laying — usually  about 
November  1.  Twice  a  year,  the  last 
of  October  and  again  the  last  of  April, 
he  should  count  his  chickens  and  price 
them  as  the  merchant  prices  stock  on 
the  shelves.  "Fixtures,"  such  as  build- 
ings arid  fences,  should  be  depreciated 
at  least' 16  2-3  per  cent  when  one  year 
old,  and  an  equal  amount  each  year 
thereafter,  for  they  will  not  last  over 
six  years  without  repairs. 

Another  subject  of  interest  is  labor. 
On  many  poultry  farms  any  one  under 
the  owner  or  foreman  is  "just  a  help- 
er." No  consideration  is  given  to  hiring 
a  man  who  has  had  previous  experi- 
ence with  poultry,  or,  if  such  a  helper 
is  hired,  he  is  seldom  paid  accordingly, 
—  as  would  be 
the  case  in  any 
business.  At- 
tention paid  to 
the  labor  ques- 
tion may  mean 
the  difference 
between  profit 
and  loss. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  are  growing  in  favor,  espe- 
cially) among  those  rvho  need  a  general  purpose  jowl. 
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I BELIEVE  readers  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  would  like  to.  know  how 
we  solved  the  feed  grinding  question 
on  our  place,  the  "Black  -and  Blue 
Hatchery." 

Every  poultryman  turning  a  feed 
cutter  wants  to  do  It  by  power,  but 
many  imagine  the  cost  is  too  great  or 
do  not  know  exactly  how  to  "rig"  a 
motor  or  engine. 

Our  cutter  is  a  No.  9,  with  rotary 
knives  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  fly 
wheel,  cutting  upward.  The  fly  wheel 
Is  27  inches  in  diameter,  2  1-4  inch 
face.  The  crank  handle  is  bolted  In  a 
spoke  of  the  wheel.  The  frame  is  rec- 
tanglar,  with  horizontal  members  about 
1  foot  from  the  ground. 

We  bought  a  1-4  H.P.  new  motor,  60 
cycles,  110  volt,  for  $20;  1400  R.P.M. 
pulley,  4  inches  diameter,  2-inch  face. 
For  Jl  we  bought  100  feet  of  No.  16 
weatherproof,  double  cable.  We  had 
an  old  belt.  Our  entire  outlay,  there- 
fore, was  $21. 


First  we  tested  the  direction  of  ro- 
tation of  the  motor  in  order  that  we 
could  set  it  to  run  the  belt  straight. 
Then  we  nailed  a  short  piece  of  1x12 
board  across  the  horizontal  frame 
members  to  serve  as  a  support,  con- 
nected to  the  motor  and  adjusted  as 
to  length,  with  the  motor  in  approxi- 
mate position,  which  was  changed 
while  running  until  the  belt  ran  true. 
Then  the  electricity  was  turned  off  and 
the  motor  bolted  to  the  board. 

It  was  found  the  frame  needed  a 
cross  brace,  which  was  supplied  in  a 
%x3-inch  board  nailed  to  the  side.  Now 
it  runs  like  a  printing  press,  free  of 
vibration  or  rattle  and  at  a  business- 
like rate  of  speed. 

I  think  using  the  large  pulleys  a  big 
advantage.  The  extra  speed  on  the 
belt  is  not  objectionable  in  any  way, 
while  higher  tension  that  would  be 
necessary  on  smaller  pulleys  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble. — O.  S.  Proc- 
tor, Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 


More  mill 


_  Die  mileage 

the  result  of  O 


complete  vaporization 


It  isn't  gasoline  that  explodes  in 
the  cylinder  of  your  car  and 
makes  power. 

It's  gas  — air,  mixed  in  the  car- 
buretor with  gasoline  to  form 
vapor. 

Red  Crown  gasoline  vaporizes 
completely.  It  forms  a  homoge- 
neous mixture  with  12  to  16  times 
its  volume  of  air.  That  mixture 
explodes  cleanly  and  powerfully, 
leaving  comparatively  little  car- 
bon residue  on  valves,  spark 
plugs  and  cylinder  walls. 

That's  why  you  get  better  mileage  out 
of  "Red  Crown"— and  a  cleaner,  sweet- 
er-running engine. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign — at  Standard 
Oil  Service  Stations,  at  garages  and 
at  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

.  (California) 


%e  Gasoline 

of  Qualify  w*: 
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$5400  FROM  4  ACRES 
RHUBARB 

Last  season.  Big  returns  first  season. 

Plant  Now.  Circular  FREE. 
W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  Cal. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


You  Haven't  Read  the  Paper 
Until  You've  Read  the  Ads 


Write  for  circular  and  name  and 
address  of  our  nearest  agent. 
33  Stevenson  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Have  Set  Up 

ELECTRIC 
FRUIT  MARKING 
MACHINES 

In  All  Their  Citrus  Packing  Houses 


Two  years'  experience  has  proved 
that  quality  fruit,  properly 
identified,  commands  a  premium. 


The  ultimate  consumer  "wants  to 
be  shown."  The  fixed  policy  of  only 
Identifying  fruit  of  "quality"  Is  pro- 
ducing results. 

Identified  melons,  bearing  the 
"Bhie  Goose"  Insignia,  commanded 
a  premium  at  once. 

Identified  fruit  is  now  established. 

It  will  be  well  for  growers  of 
"Quality"  fruit  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  and 
secure  the  advantages  of  their 
splendid  national  distributing  facil- 


ities, plus    the    means    of  perma- 
nently identifying  their  product. 
The  Identification  mark  follows  the 
fruit  to  the  table. 

The  Electric  Fruit  Marking  Com- 
pany has  increased  its  factory  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  business. 

Last  season  some  thirty  cars  of 
high  grade  apples  from  the  North- 
west were  Identified  by  the  electric 
marking  process.  This  test  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  that  no  in- 
jury results  from  the  mechanical, 
marking  of  apples. 


Preparations  now  are  under  way  to  install  a  number  of  marking  machines 
in  the  Northwest,  and  "Blue  Goose"  apples  soon  will  be  as  familiar 
to    the   consuming    public   as    "Blue    Goose"    oranges    and  grapefruit. 
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GROW  WHAT  THE 
MARKET  DEMANDS 

— The  Advice  of  F.  B.  Chase. 

Produce  the  crops  that  are  in  demand,  regardess  of 
what  you  like  to  raise  or  what  the  neighbors  are  growing. 

If  you  would  know  how  F.  B.  Chase,  with  a  gross  in- 
come of  $24,000  in  1920,  the  year  of  peak  prices,  increased 
his  net  sales  to  $30,000  or  25  per  cent  in  1921,  when  far- 
mers all  over  the  country  were  complaining  of  low  prices 
and  no  market,  read  Barnhill's  fascinating  account  of  how 
Chase  accomplished  this,  on  page  10  of  this  issue. 

— you  will  be  glad  you  did. 

V' 
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And  His  Neighbor,  Amos  Brown,  Gets  Some  Pointers, 
as  Well  as  an  Invitation  to  Chicken  Dinner 


AMOS  BROWN,  energetic  proprietor 
of  Shadow  Hills  Farm,  brought 
his  runabout  to  an  abrupt  stop  in  the 
usual  cloud  of  dust  which  always 
seemed  to  accompany  his  dynamic 
movements. 

"I  say,  Fred,"  he  called  to  a  young 
man  near  the  road,  who  was  carrying 
a  large  sledge  over  his  shoulder.  "We 
don't  allow  any  knocking  around  here, 
you  know.  What's  the  idea  of  the  tack 
hammer?" 

"Hello,  Ame,"  smiled  the  other,  drop- 
ping the  sledge  and  planting  his  foot 
upon  the  running  board.  "I'm  build- 
ing fence  on  the  lower  forty.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  big  bruiser." 

"What's  the  matter?  Can't  you  hit 
the  staples  with  an  ordinary  hammer? 
Or  are  you  using  ironwood  posts?" 

"No!  Steel,"  answered  the  younger 
man.  "And  this  is  my  post-hole  dig- 
ger. Or,  rather,  it's  what  we  drive  'em 
with.  Don't  have  to  dig  any  holes. 
Come  on!    Have  a  look!" 

Brown  moved  the  car  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  sprang  out.  His  com- 
panion shouldered  the  big  hammer 
again. 

"I'm  building  some  REAL,  fence  this 
time,  neighbor.  I  think  it  will  be  here 
when  m#  son  inherits  the  farm — and 


"Well,  let's  do  a  little  figuring,"  was 
the  answer.  "These  cost  me  nearly  25 
cents  apiece  more  than  common  red- 
wood posts.  But,  at  the  present  prices 
for  labor,  it  costs  nearly  that  much  to 
dig  the  hole  and  set  a  wooden  post. 
They're  putting  in  several  miles  of  this 
new  fence  on  the  Big  Hole  cattle  ranch 
and  their  manager  told  me  he  had  con- 
tracted to  have  the  steel  posts  set  for 
5  cents  each,  whereas  the  same  man 
would  have  charged  22  cents  each  to  set 
wood  posts.  So,  considering  their  long 
life,  strength  and  fireproof  " 

"Wait  a  minute!  Say,  that  is  a  big 
factor — the  fireproof  quality,  I  mean. 
Why,  I  had  300  rods  of  new  wood  posts 
almost  destroyed  by  that  big  brush 
fire  last  year." 

"Sure,  that's  one  thing  I  considered. 
And  I  can  burn  the  weeds  along  this 
fenee  and  never  phase  it  That's  an- 
other good  feature.  Furthermore,  If  I 
continue  the  line  up  the  mountain,  I 
can  snake  20  or  30  posts  at  a  time  right 
up  through  the  brush  with  a  mule. 
That's  still  another  advantage.  They're 
light  and  easy  to  handle." 

"But  how  about  rusting,  Fred?  And 
the  salt  fog — won't  that  corrode  "em?" 

"Aluminum  metallic  finish  fixes  that, 
and  with  heavy  galvanized  wire,  I  be- 


Just  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  planted." 

They  had  crossed  the  intervening 
wood  lot  and  paused  at  the  end  of  a 
long  line  of  slender  metal  shafts.  A 
team,  hitched  to  a  wagon  loaded  with 
the  posts,  was  tied  to  a  near-by  tree. 

"What!  Are  you  building  fence 
alone?"  Inquired  Brown,  in  surprise. 

"Sure!  And  I'm  setting  300  posts  a 
day.  I  just  stand  at  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  box  and,  with  a  few  mighty 
blows  with  the  'tack  hammer,"  as  you 
call  it,  I  salt  'em  away  for  life.  The 
anchor  or  flange  that  you  see  near  the 
lower  end  of  each  post  holds  it  in 
place,  and  the  more  the  soil  settles 
around  it,  the  tighter  it  gets.  Nothing 
to  it!" 

"But  how  about  the  expense,  Fred? 
Isn't  this  costing  you  a  pretty  penny?" 


lieve  I'll  have  a  life-time,  stock-proof 
pasture,  Btrong  enough  and  springy 
enough  to  hold  even  the  old  bull." 

"Fred,  you're  not  as  crazy  as  I  thought 
you  were.  I  believe  that  sledge  ham- 
mer beats  the  old  post-hole  digger. 
Say,  won't  you  need  an  assistant  when 
you  are  ready  to  string  the  wire?  I'd 
like  to  see  how  it's  done."  He  was  al- 
ready plunging  through  the  brush. 

"Sure,  Ame!  Come  around  tomor- 
row and  we'll  be  through  in  time  for 
dinner,"  Fred  called  after  him.  "I  be- 
lieve I  heard  Mary  predict  fried  chick- 
en, too.   Count  you  in?" 

•  Vim  do  ask  some  dam  foolish  ques- 
tions," came  indistinctly  from  the  road, 
followed  Immediately  by  a  whir,  a 
whine  of  gears — and  the  usual  cloud 
of  dust. 
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Veottura  County  Fair 


I 


F  present  indications  count  for 
aught,  the  Ventura  County  Fair, 
October  6,  6,  7  and  8,  of  this  year, 
will  be  -the  most  pretentious  exposi- 
tion staged  in  Southern  California  by 
a  county  association,  in  many  years. 
With  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  agricultural,  industrial  and  livestock 
exhibits  already  scheduled  for  show- 
ing, the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
fair  anticipate  an  unusual  attendance 
at  Seaside  Park,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
position, and  preparations  for  record- 
breaking  crowds  are  being  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

Inasmuch  as  Santa  Barbara  will  not 
hold  a  fair  this  year,  tha  program  of 
the  Ventura  County  Fair  will  be  en- 
hanced by  many  big  new  features  such 
as  a  horse  show.  Several  Btrlngs  of 
blooded  horses,  owned  by  Santa  Bar- 
bara sportsmen,  "already  have  been  en- 
tered for  the  event  and  members  of 
the  Southern  California  Horse  Show 
Association  are  vielng  with  each  other 
to  display  their  best  mounts,  includ- 
ing polo  ponies  and  fancy  gaited  ani- 
mals. 

Another  entertainment  feature  of 
this  year's  fair  will  be  a  mammoth 
rodeo,  with  "Bob"  Anderson,  well 
known  horseman  and  promoter  of  the 
rodeos  at  last  year's  State  fair  and 
at  the  Sacramento  '49er  celebration,  in 
charge. 

Other  notable  features  will  be  dally 
band  concerts,  harness  and  running 
races,  cat  and  dog  shows,  a  huge  dis- 
play of  citrus  and  other  food  products 
and  commercial,  industrial  and  agri- 


cultural exhibits,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
solid  mile  of  concessions  and  amuse- 
ments. Gregory's  Royal  Marine  Band 
will  give  dally  open  air  concerts  and 
other  musical  organizations  will  par- 
ticipate. 


IN  A  recent  number  of  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  appeared  an  article  by 
Edward  Insley,  describing  the  inter- 
esting new  orchard  heating  systems 
developed  by  various  inventors. 

Most  of  the  work  along  this  line 
has  been  inspired  by  the  "smoke 
nuisance."  Any  housewife  who  has 
had  to  contend  with  the  oily  smudge 
smoke,  would  welcome  any  successful 
innovation  to  relieve  her  of  this  an- 
noyance. 

Growers,  however,  while  interested 
in  the  new  inventions,  are  more  con- 
cerned at  present,  with  protection  for 
next  winter,  and  are  placing  orders 
lor  thousands  of  metal  heaters. 

Timely,  therefore,  is  the  announce- 
ment that  E.  W.  Dunn,  well-known  in- 
ventor of  the  "Dunn"  heater,  has  per- 
fected improvements  on  his  device 
which  make  it  practically  smokeless. 
There  is  some  light  smoke,  but  the 
designer  claims  to  have  eliminated  the 
heavy  oil  entirely,  while  at  the  same 
time  Increasing  its  efficiency. 

Contracts  have  been  let  with  a  large 
Eastern  manufacturer  to  make  the 
Dunn  heaters  in  quantity,  under  li- 
cense to  employ  the  various  U 
stales  patents  granted  the  Californl 
Inventor. 
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AMONG  the  new  free  Government' 
bulletins  and  those  especially  In- 
teresting during  the  month  of  July,  the 
following  deserve  special  mention.  Ad- 
dress Division  of  Publication,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C.   Order  by  number: 

■FARMERS' 
BULLETIN 

Natal  Grass:  A  Southern  Perennial  Hay 

Crop   

Irrigation  In  Northern  Colorado   1026 

Range  and  Cattle  Management  During 

Drought   •  •  ••  ••  1031 

Rust   Resistance   In  Winter  wheat 

Varieties   •  1046 

Sitka   Spruce,    Its  Uses,    Growth  and 

management   1060 

Sweet  Potato  Storage  Studies   1063 

The  Test  Weight  of  Grain   1066 

Relation  of  Production  to  Income  from 


Dairy  Cows 


1069 


The  Handling,  Shipping  and  Cold  Stor- 
age of  Bartlett  Pears  In  the  Pacific 

Coast  States    1072 

Changes  to  Composition   of  California 

Avocados  During  Growth   1073 

Green  Manuring    1250 

Imported  Cultivated  Grasses   1254 

Fusarlum   Tuber   Rot   of  Potatoes 

(Circular)   ~   214 

Phoma  Rot  of  Tomatoes  (Circular)   219 

•Late  Blight  Tuber  Rot  of  the  Potato 

(Circular)    220 

Nicotine  Dust  for  Control  of  Striped 

Cucumber  Beetle  (Circular)   224 

Farm    Manufacture    of  Unfermented 

Apple  Juice    1264 

Formulas  for  Waterproofing  Canvas.  .  1167 

The  Common  Cabbage  Worm   766 

Pit  Silos    826 

The  Bollworm  or  Corn  Earworm   872 

Evaporation  and  Drying  of  Fruits   903 

Control  of  Melon  Aphis   914 

The  Control  of  Onion  Thrips   1007 

Judging  Beef  Cattle   1068 

How  Insects  Affect  the  Rice  Crop   1086 

Culling  for  Eggs  and  Market   1112 

Control  of  Apple  Powdery  Mildew   1120 

The  Green  Bug  or  Spring  Grain  Aphis  1217 
The  Potato  Leafhopper  and  Its  Control  1226 

The  Peach  Borer    1246 

Poisonous  Metals  on  Sprayed  Fruits  and 
Vegetables    1027 


iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mi  in  iiiiiiiiniiiini  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 

The  University  of  California  also  has 
Issued  a  number  of  new  and  helpful 
publications,  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address  Director,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Berkeley. 

CIRCULAR 
Suggestions  for  Controlling  Tuber  Moth 
in  Potatoes — Special  Publication  No.  24 
Common  Hawks  and  Owls  of  California, 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Rancher  236 
Directions  for  Tanning  and  Dressing  of 

Furs    237 

The  Apricot  in  California   238 

Harvesting  and  Handling  Apricots  and 

Plums  for  Eastern  Shipment   239 

Harvesting    and    Handling  California 

Pears  for  Eastern  Shipment   240 

Harvesting    and    Handling  California 

Peaches  for  Eastern  Shipment   241 

Poultry  Feeding    242 

Marmalade  Juice  and  Jelly  Juice  From 

Citrus  Fruits   243 

Central  Wire  Bracing  for  Fruit  Trees..  244 

Vine  Pruning  Systems...   245 

Desirable  Qualities  of  California  Barley 

for  Export    246 

Replacing  Missing  Vines   249 

Relative   Cost   of   Making   Logs  From 

Small  and  Large  Timber   339 

Hog  Feeding  Experiments   342 

Control  of  Pocket  Gopher  In  California  340 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  has  issued  a  Circular  (93), 
Culling  Farm  Poultry. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

"World  Metric  Standardization,"  published 
by  World  Metric  Standardization  Council, 
681  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Price,  S5. 
Compiled  by  Aubrey  Drury  In  collaboration 
with  a  staff  of  experts. 

This  volume,  of  more  than  500  pages, 
is  sponsored  by  such  men  as  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Luther  Burbank,  Gen.  Hunter 
Ligget  and  scores  of  other  national  and 
civic  leaders.  It  is  a  complete  survey 
of  the  "meter-llter-gram"  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  used  by  more 
than  200  countries,  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated for  adoption  by  America  in 
place  of  our  present  clumsy  and  un- 
satisfactory system.  It  is  a  complete 
reference  work  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. 


Important  Dates 
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Freseo  District  Fair 

CONTINUING  the  policy  of  making 
the  agricultural  interest  always 
paramount,  the  16th  Annual  Fresno 
District  Fair  to  be  held  September 
25th  to  30th,  1922,  will  record  a  wide 
number  of  improvements  In  this  direc- 
tion, v 

Three  years  ago  the  Fresno  District- 
Fair  was  taken  over  by  the  Fresno 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Since 
that  time  the  Fair  has  grown,  not 
alone  in  attendance,  but  also  in  di- 
versity 6f  exhibits,  value  of  premiums 
and  wholesomeness  of  entertainment. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Fresno  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  have  a  Fair 
that  will  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  agricultural,  horticultural,  vitlcul- 
tural  and  stock  raising  interests  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Each  year  there 
has  been  increased  premiums,  each 
year  has  found  new  equipment. 

In  order  to  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  farm  imple- 
ments and  pumping  machinery,  a  new 
building  180x300  feet  is  being  erected 
this  year.  Plans  also  are  under  way 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  stock 
barns.  With  these  two  additions  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  ample  ac- 
commodations in  every  department. 
The  premiums  for  this  year's  event 
will  surpass  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  half-mile  dirt  track  has  been 
resurfaced  and  greatly  improved.  It 
is  also  planned  to  erect  a  large  band- 
stand from  which  free  concerts  will 
be  given. 


Cover  Crops 

(Continued  From  Page  17) 
brought  me  $127.50  for  spinach,  and 
toward  spring  showed  a  heavy  crop 
of  volunteer  oats  that  I  allowed  to 
grow,  as  it  seemed  to  make  the  spinach 
more  tender,  and  later  we  cut  the 
heaviest  crop  of  oats  from  it  that  I 
have  ever  seen! 

This  year  it  is  In  barley,  ready  to 
harvest,  and  will  make  an  average  of 
20  sacks  per  acre.  This  fall  I  shall 
"renew"  the  land  again  as ,  there  is 
small  expense  and  big  profit  from  that 
method. — Mrs.  E.  J.  Torbert,  Stockton, 
Calif. 


Yuba  County  Fair,  Arboga,  August 
18-20. 

Sonoma.  County  Fair,  Santa  Rosa, 
August  23-27. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Fair,  Stockton, 
August  24-30. 

California's  Pageant  of  Progress 
and  Industrial  Exposition,  Los  An- 
geles, August  26-September  9. 

Southwest  Washington  Fair,  Che- 
hallB-Centralla,  August  28-Septem- 
ber  2. 

Walnut  Growers'  Field  Day,  Santa 
Paula,  September  1-2. 

State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber 2-10. 

Interstate  Fair,  Spokane,  Wash., 
September  4-9. 

Grape  Day,  Escondido,  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Tehama  County  Fair,  Red  Bluff, 
September  11-17. 

Tulare  County  Fair,  Visalia,  Sep- 
tember 12-19. 

Colusa  County  Fair,  Colusa,  Sep- 
tember 14-17. 

Glenn  County  Fair,  Orland,  Sep- 
tember 18-23. 

Washington  State  Fair,  Yakima, 
September  18-23. 

Kings  County  Foir,  Hanford,  Sep- 
tember 19-23. 

Fresno  County  Fair,  Fresno,  Sep- 
tember 25-30. 

Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Sep- 
tember 26-30. 

Shasta  County  Fair,  Anderson, 
September  28-30. 

Ventura  County  Fair.  Ventura, 
October  4-8. 

Kern  County  Fair,  Bakersf  leld, 
October  2-7. 

Butte  County  Fair,  Oroville.  Oc- 
tober 2-7. 

Pork  Day,  Torlock,  October  4. 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona, 
October  17-21. 

Southern  California  Fair,  River- 
side, October  10-10. 

San  Francisco  Livestock  Show,  Oc- 
tober 18-22. 
,     California  Horse-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles.  October  18-22. 

International  Festival  of  Dates, 
Iridic,  October  18-22. 

Imperial  Valley  Fair,  October 
23-28. 

Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix.  Oc- 
tober 30-November  3. 

Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show,  Portland,  November  6-12. 

Orange  and  Olive  Festival,  Ors- 
vllle,  November  28-December  2. 

First  National  Walnut  Exposition, 
Santa  Ana,  December  4-8. 


The  New  "Bennett" 

Hay  Harvester 

The  latest  invention  of  national  importance  in  the  farm  im- 
plement field  and  one  that  lowers  the  cost  of  harvesting  hay 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

A  MAN,  A  BOY  AND  A  "DRIVER" 

Complete  Your  Harvesting  Crew 


Implement  men  have  predicted  that  ultimately  some  genius 
would  invent  a  harvester  that  would  travel  over  the  field  on 
It's  own  power,  gather  the  hay  from  the  swath  or  windrow  and 
bale  it,  in  one  operation. 

No  Horses;  No  Pitchforks,  No  Hard  Labor 

Mr.  Bennett  has  accomplished  this  prediction  and  the  new 
"Bennett"  Hay  Harvester  will  revolutionize  the  hay  industry. 
Each  new  invention  of  merit  and  national  scope  in  the  last  30 
years  has  meant  a  tremendous  fortune  to  it's  backers. 

Ask  about  the  unparalleled  opportunity  we  are 

now  offering  to  investors. 

COMMON  SENSE  FARM 


MACHINERY  CO. 


3RD  AND  MAIN  STS. 
Phone  824-844. 


519-20  ROBERTS  BLDG. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Herbicide  kills  weeds 
cheaply,  effectively 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Destroys,  absolutely,  all  pest  weeds, 
noxious  grasses,  vines,  shrubs,  includ- 
ing Johnson,  Bermuda,  Morning  Glory, 
Crab,  Nut,  Bronco,  Water  Grasses, 
Malva,  Thistle,  and  all  other  noxious 
plants. 

Herbicide  is  a  triumph  of  modern 
science.  It  is  a  combination  of  chemi- 
cals, which,  when  sprayed  on  the  fol- 
iage, permeates  the  entire  sap  system 
of  the  plant,  and  kills  it  root,  branch 
seeds  and  all.  Inasmuch  as  the  seeds, 
also,  are  killed  your  next  season's  crop 
of  weeds  will  be  lighter  and  eventually 
you  will  banish  them  entirely. 

Herbicide    is    extremely  economical 


and  easy  to  use.  Does  not  require  a 
professional  sprayer.  To  save  freight 
we  ship  in  concentrated  form — one  gal- 
lon makes  ten  gallons  of  spray.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Herbicide 
is  a  more  economical  spray  to  use. 

Herbicide  is  tried,  tested,  proven.  It 
cannot  fail  to  remove  noxious  weeds 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
manner  known.  Now  is  the  time  to 
kill  them.  Enrich  your  land  by  re- 
moving worthless  weeds  which  sap 
the  soil. 

Write  for  prices,  today. 
Herbicide    Chemical  Laboratories, 
1963  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAIL  ORDERS   FILLED  QUICK 
(Send  for  oar  Folder) 

Broadway  Army  Salvage  Store 

320  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
DEPT.  0. 

WE   MANUFACTURE   OUR  OWN 

AUTO  AND  WAGON  COVERS 

NOTE  THE  LOW  PRICES 
We  manufacture  our  Auto  Covers  from  super  materials 
Best  workmanship  and  the  biggest  values  you  ever  bought 
Read  the  prices  below. 
8x10  ft.           t>1   OA      lu'/ixlS  ft 
size   S>  I  >OU  size   


size 


$3.45 


Many  other  sizes  and  Weights. 
COMPLETE  STOCK    OF   TENTS.   CAMP    FURNITURE   AND    HIKING  APPAREL 
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Look  at  this 
shingle  a  moment/ 

You  will  see  little  holes,  or 
pores,  through  which  flowed  the 
sap  in  the  living  tree.  In  new  shin- 
gles much  of  this  natural  oil  is  still 
present.  But  if  roofs  are  left  unpro- 
tected, the  weather  dries  out  the 
wood,  causing  it  to  warp  and  crack. 

You  can  keep  your  shingles 
"alive" — by  treating  them  with 
ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL.  It 
penetrates  the  wood  fibre,  fills  the 
pores,  and  retards  evaporation  of 
natural  oils.  Rain  cannot  easily 
■oak  in,  nor  can  sun  or  wind  effec- 
tively attack  roofs  or  shingled  side 
walls  treated  with  this  excellent 
preservative. 

Our  agent,  near  you,  has  formu- 
las for  mixing  ORONITE  SHIN- 
GLE OIL  with  colors.  Have  him 
show  you  how  easily  it  may  be 
applied. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

RQNITE 

SHINGLE  OIL 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 
planting   it  to 
treei  and  vine*. 


Complete  Assortment  of 

Deciduous  &  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornametals,  Vines  &  Roses 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(Estab.  1884) 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

—Office  6.  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  6  Thorne/lve. 


F  RESNO  , 


CALIFORNIA-., 


YOUR  GARDEN  fflAWfi 


Climbing  Roses  as  Vines 


AS  a  vine  or  screen  for  a  porch  or 
pergola,  or  as  a  covering  for  lat- 
tice-work and  walls,  the  climb- 
ing rose  has  no  superior.  In  fact,  we 
feel  a  decided  preference  for  the  climb- 
ing rose  as  a  vine.  The  rose  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  effect  when 
in  bloom,  and  its  hardiness  needs  no 
mention.  The  only  defect  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  thorns,  even  though 
we  plant  the  so  called  "thornless"  vari- 
eties. 

I  advise  the  purchase  of  two-year- 
old  plants  If  possible.  They  may  be  se- 
cured from  most  of  our  nurserymen, 
or  through  the  advertisers  of  seeds  and 
plants  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  The1 
one  year  plants  are  much  less  expen- 
sive, but  are  quite  small.  In  using  them, 
we  must  wait  a  year  longer  for  real 
effect.  The  year  old  plants  are  perfect- 
ly hardy,  however,  growing  on  their 
own  roots  and  being  Just  as  depend- 
able as  the  two-year-olds,  and  my  ad- 
vice to  buy  the  two-year-old  plants 
was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  usually 
we  desire  quick  effects. 

CULTIVATING  CLIMBING  ROSES 

The  best  soil  for  any  rose  is  that 
which  furnishes  sufficient  plant  food, 
yet  does  not  sour  readily.  If  you  are 
blessed  (?)  with  "dobe,"  add  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand  to  the  top  soil.  The 
rose  needs  drainage.  Where  the  soil  re- 
tains the  water  for  long  periods  dur- 
ing the  winter,  a  layer  of  gravel  or 
broken  crockery  in  the  bottom  of  hole 
or  tronrh  in  which  the  rose  is  planted) 
will  provide  ample  drainage.  The  adobe 
soil  needs  sand,  ashes  and  old  manure; 
in  fac,t  anything  to  make  it  friable. 
The  very  light  soil  also  needs 
attention.  Add  a  liberal  amount 
of  old  manure,  spading  it  Into 
the  soil  very  thoroughly.  Do 
not  use  manure  that  has  not 
become  well  rotted.  Many 
fine  rose  bushes  have  been 
ruined  by  the  use  of 
that  has  not  lost  its 
heat.  Climbing 
roses  often  grow  a 
lifetime,  in  fact, 
they  become  a  part 
of  the  house  itself, 
and  one  should  give 
thought  to  their 
future  home  before 
Vetting  them  out. 

Climbing  roses 
should  be  trimmed 
thoroughly     each  | 
year.  Some  garden- 
ers prune  in  mid- 
summer  after  the 
blooming  Season; 
others  prune  while 
they    are  growing 
most  slowly  in  win- 
ter.    Personally,  I 
prefer  cutting  back 
and  eliminating  all 
old  flowering  wood 
in  midsummer  after 
the   blooming  sea- 
son. Then,  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  It 
is  well  to  trim  them 
up   in  preparation 
for    the  blooming 
season.  I  have  been 
compelled  to  trim 
and  prune  climbing 
roses  quite  severely 
several     times  a 
year  when  they  were  used  as  a  screen 
on  a  small  porch.   This  frequent  pru- 
ning did  not  affect  their  blossoming 
properties,  except  to  cause  them  to 
bloom  only  on  the  laterals  which  were 
not  cut  back — usually  those  on  the  out- 
side of  the  porch  and  along  the  roof 
where  I  could  not  reach  them  with  the 
pruning  shears. 

I 


Clotllde  Soupert  (climbing)  Trier  i 
the  Thousand  Beauties,  which  are 
entirely  white  but  range  in  colors  froi 
a  pure  white  to  a  dark  pink. 
Thousand  Beauties  are  among 
most  rapid  growers  and  are  said  to 
be  thornless.  The  vine  is  not  thorn- 
less,  however,  although  it  has  very  few 
thorns.  The  white  rose  is  effective 
against  any  back  ground.  A  white 
house  with  green  trimmings  is  an  al- 
most perfect  background. 

There  is  also  a  pink  American 
Beauty  Climber.  Then  we  have  a  pink 
Dorothy  Perkins.  We  have  also  the 
Christine  Wright,  the  climbing  pink 
Maman  Cochet,  Lady  Gay,  American 
Pillar  and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  the  pi 
Cherokee  and  Cecil  Brunners.  All  of 
these  are  recommended. 

There  are  several  excellent  climbers 
which  are  combinations  of  colors,  per- 
haps a  carmine  with  a  white  "eye," 
or  an  apricot  pink;  and  again  we  have 
a  blending  of  yellow  and  pink.  Another 
type  of  the  climbing  variety  is  the 
Blue  Rose.  Its  red  blossoms  later  turn 
steel  blue.  It  is  quite  hardy  and 
blooms  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Rambler. 

Only  three  Important  items  must  be 
considered  in  selecting  climbing  roses; 
first,  the  choice  of  colors  for  effect; 
second,  proper  preparation  of  the  soil; 
and  third,  pruning,  which  must  be  done 
discriminate^.  Never  cut  the  first 
three  or  four  canes  that  grow,  but  cut 
their  laterals  almost  entirely  off. 


Facts  About  Bignonias 


THE  Bignonia  has  become  one  of 
our  most  popular  vines  in  South- 
ern California.    It  is  a  robust  grower, 
climbing  rtfpidly  over  trellis-work  and 
rPergolas.    I  consider  it  one  of  our 
showiest  climbers;   in  Tact,  I  feel 
quite  safe  In  recommending  It  as 
such.    It  is  very  fine  for  covering 
an  unsightly  garage.    I  have  seen 
garages  made  Into  attractive  build- 
ings with  the  use  of  a  few  Bignonia 
vines.     Trellises  at  either  side  of 
the  garage  doors  and  across  the  top, 
provide  excellent  support  for  the 
vine,  which  grows  more  beautiful 
each  year.    The  Bignonia  however, 
will    not   stand    many   degrees  of 
frost.    It  may  be  planted  in  sections 
there  are  slight  frosts,  es- 
pecially If  there  is 
protection    in  the 
way    of  buildings 
and  trees  about  It. 
It  will  grow  in  any 
good  soil. 

The  situation  se- 
lected should  have 
sunshine  at  least 
half  the  day..  The 
vines  may  be  start- 
ed from  seed  In  the 
spring  or  fall, 
treated  as  other 
seedlings.  However, 
I  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  plants. 
The  results  can  be 
almost  guaranteed, 
and  they  make  such 
a  quick  "showing." 
Plants  may  be  pur- 
chased from  our 
California  seed  and 


THE  WHITE  CLIMBERS 

Among  the  white  climbers  we  have 
the  White  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Thompson,  Silver  Moon, 
Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Climbing  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Marechal  Nell.  Climbing  Bride. 


An  Interesting  Plant 

This  "Echium"  plant,  brought  from 
Mexico  has  thrived  in  a  V entura  gar- 
den.   When  in  bloom,  it  resembles  a 
pyramid   of   pink    blossoms,    striking  P'ant  companies  at 
because  of  the  great  height  of  the  stem.  l£^a  BOr  cenfs'"^ 
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Varieties  of  the 
Bignonia  Include  the  Madam  Galen, 
which  is  hardier  than  some  of  the 
other  varieties,  the  flowers  being  very 
large  of  bright  scarlet  coloring,  and 
the  Chereri,  which,  in  midwinter,  Is 
covered  with  beautiful  dark  red  blos- 
soms. The  Madam  Galen  loses  Its 
leaves  for  a  short  period  In  winter. 

Then  we  have  the  Vlolaccea,  which 
has  very  dark  green  foliage  and  purple 
flowers  in  clusters,  and  the  Venusta,  a 
mid-winter  bloomer  with  long  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms  of  bright  orange.  The 
Tweedlana  Is  the  daintiest  btgnonl* 
It  clings  to  rock  work  in  a  manner 
similar  to  ivy,  and  blooms  in  great 
quantities  in  spring,  its  blossoms  being 
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a  bright,  lemon  yellow.  This  variety 
often  is  used  as  a  wall  covering  in  a 
very  warm  situation.  The  Blgnonia 
Speciosa  is  from  Mexico,  being  a 
heavy  bloomer  of  beautiful  mauve  col- 
orded  trumpets. 


Bougainvillea  Vines 


THE  Bougainvillea  is  another  semi- 
tropical  vine  of  great  popularity. 
In  the  interior  sections  it  is  grown  in 
greenhouses  and 
in  protected  sit- 
uations. In  the 
warmer,  mild  sec- 
tions of  the  State, 
quite  often  it 
completely  cov- 
ers a  small  build- 
ing in  a  short 
time. 

It  is  an  odd 
plant,  and  quite 
effective  as  the 
bracts  are.  bright 
rosy  purple.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not 
care  for  the  Bou- 
feel  that  each  of 
us  should  have  one  if  our  gardens  are 
large  enough  to  add  this  vine  without 
ruining  the  effect.  A  small  garden, 
however,  is  best  without  one,  except 
as  a  greenhouse  specimen,  for  the  col- 
oring *plays  havoc  with  other  flower 
effects. 

Varieties  of  Bougainvillea  include  the 
Brazillensis,  a  green  foliaged  vine  with 
carmine  flowers  of  continual  bloom. 
The  Spectablis  the  largest  flowered 
variety,  a  bright  purple,  will  not  stand 
any  frost.  The  Glabra  Sanderiana,  is 
the  heaviest  producer  of  medium  sized 
flowers.  The  Cypher!  has  bright  green 
foliage.  This  is  one  of  the  sturdiest 
growers.  Plant  in  leaf-mold  and  sand 
indoors  and  use  a  well  drained,  mod- 
erately rich  soil  for  outdoor  culture. 


Helen  Temple 

gainvillea,  but 


The  Wax  Vine 


THE  wax  vine  thrives  in  a  shady 
location,  being  a  heavy  producer 
of  waxy,  pink  blossoms.  This  is  an 
excellent  vine  for  the  greenhouse  in- 
terior, or  for  a  protected  part  of  the 
garden.  Plant  in  leaf  mold  and  sand 
and  keep  fairly  moist.  Will  not  stand 
frost,  but  is  well  worth  while  cultivat- 
ing for  decorative  purposes,  both  in- 
doors and  outdoors.  Do  not  plant  out- 
doors in  the  interior  or  northern  coast 
regions. 


The  Use  of  Ampelopsis  Vines 


TWO  years  ago  we  were  driving 
through  a  most  prosperous  coun- 
try community,.  Suddenly  a  large  home 
of  perfect  masonry  ."shouted"  at  us 
from  the  newly  acquired  ranch  of  one 
of  our  wealthiest  citizens.  When  I  use 
the  term  "shouted,"  I  feel  that  I  have 
expressed  myself  in  Just  the  right  way. 
The  building  was  so  gleaming  and 
stern  that  one  could  scarcely  call  it  a 
home.  I  am  sure  If  I  were  living  In  a 
house  of  that  type,  I  should  feel  as 
though  I  were  In  an  institution.  Sev- 
eral observers  pronounced  the  building 
"perfect"  It  was,  in  fact,  It  was  too 
perfect. 

Recently,  we  passed  the  same  home. 
We  scarcely  recognized  the  place.  The 
stem  outlines  of  the  building  were 
gone;  the  gleaming  institutional  ap- 
pearance had  vanished.  The  building 
was  really  a  home  in  every  sense  of 


the  word.  It  made  one  a  bit  envious. 
Ampelopsis  (veitchii)  had  been  used 
for  "trimmings."  The  two  years' 
growth  of  the  vine  was  wonderful  even 
for  our  beloved  California.  The  owner 
declared  he,  too,  had  felt  his  house 
"shouting"  its  perfection  at  him  every 
time  he  entered  his  driveway.  Straight- 
way he  purchased  a  number  of  three- 
year-old  Ampelopsis  plants  to  "break 
the  monotony." 

About  the  base  of  the  house,  a  va- 
riety of  low  growing  shrubs  planted  in 
irregular  groups  did  much  to  aid  the 
vines  in  their  efforts  at  "home-izing" 
the  exterior. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  AMPELOPSIS 

The  Veitchii  (Boston  Ivy)  clings  to 
surfaces  that  are  very  smooth,  the  fo- 
liage overlapping  almost  like  shingles. 
During  the  summer  the  vine  is  a  de- 
lightfully cool  green  and  in  autumn, 
it  turns  to  warm  shades  of  yellow,  red 
and  brown.  In  the  mild  sections  of  the 
State,  where  the  seasons  do  not  vary 
too  greatly,  seed  may  be  sown  at  any 
time.  In  other  sections  of  the  State 
and  in  Nevada,  plant  in  early  spring. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  permanent 
bed.  If  your  soil  Is  sticky  adobe,  spade 
under  a  liberal  amount  of  sand  and 
oil  manure.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and 
provide  protection  for  the  little  plants 
In  sections  where  the  wind  is  very  se- 
vere. One  may  also  purchase  young 
plants  from  the  seed  and  plant  adver- 
tisers in  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  These 
usually  are  obtainable  in  one,  two  and 
three-year  sizes,  the  prices  ranging 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 

Two  other  well  known  Ampelopsis 
varieties  are  the  Englemanii  (Engle- 
man's  Ivy)  and  the  Quinquefolla  or 
Virginia  Creeper.  Both  ar<rvery  hardy 
and  grow  rapidly.  The  Quinquefoiia 
is  larger  of  foliage  and  leaf  than  the 
other  varieties  of  the  Ampelopsis.  It 
is  often  used  to  cover  tree  trunks, 
rocky  walls  and  rough  stone  work.  The 
Englemanii  is  similar  to  the  other  Am- 
pelopsis In  habits  and  colorings,  but 
grows  more  densely  and  is  smaller  of 
foliage. 

As  a  permanent  vine,  and  one  that 
clings  without  support,  the  Ampelop- 
sis can  not  be  recommended  too 
highly.  It  furnishes  everything  desired 
in  the  way  of  effective  decoration. 

HONEYSUCKLE  CLIMBERS 

A  honeysuckle  vine  and  a  yellow 
climbing  rose  climbed  over  the  porch 
of  my  childhood  home  on  a  large  ranch 
In  our  beautiful  Southern  California. 
I  often  feel  that  I  will  never  be  quite 
satisfied  until  I  have  a  real  ranch 
porch  with  a  honeysuckle  vine  and 
yellow  roses  climbing  over  it.  Birds  of 
all  descriptions  made  homes  in  those 
vines.  Tiny  humming  birds,  canaries, 
linnets,  blackbirds;  in  fact,  almost 
every  bird  that  inhabited  our  valley, 
boldly  built  nests  and  brought  up  their 
families  on  our  porcn.  Even  a  timid 
oriole  built  her  nest  on  the  tip  of  a 
wandering  rose  cane.  The  honeysuckle 
became  so  dense  that  summer  heat 
never  entered  the  house  on  the  side 
where  it  grew  over  the  porch.  It  lit- 
erally mothered  us  during  the  summer, 
for  we  spent  almost  all  of  our  play 
hours  under  It.  The  honeysuckle  vine, 
intermingled  with  a  yellow  rose 
climber,  quite  naturally  stands  first  In 
my  estimation  of  real  "homey"  vines 
of  usefulness  and  beauty. 

There  are  several  well  known  va- 
rieties of  honeysuckle,  however.  We 
have  the  Halleana  (Hall's  Japanese 
Honeysuckle)  which  Is  very  sturdy, 
growing  very  rapidly.  The  blossoms 
are  white  when  first  opened,  turning 
to  yellow  later.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  honeysuckles  in  the  in- 
terior. , 

The  Aurea  Reticulata  (Golden  Leaved 


Honeysuckle)  is  daintier  of  leaf  than 
the  Japanese.  The  leaves  are  veined 
with  green  and  yellow,  tinged  with 
pink;  the  blossoms  are  yellow  and 
white. 

The  Belgica  Is  the  .variety  with  long 
sprays  of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  while 
the  Sempervirens  or  Scarlet  is  that 
which  has  bright  scarlet,  trumpet 
shaped  flowers.  The  latter  Is  similar 
to  our  wild  Scarlet  honeysuckle,  found 
throughout  the  warmer  sections  of 
California. 

Honeysuckles  will  grow  in  any  mod- 
erate soil,  doing  best  in  a  sunny  situ- 
ation. They  grow  and  thrive  In  a 
shady  spot,  but  will  not  bloom  freely. 
Sun  is  essential  for  the  production  of 
a  large  number  of  blossoms.  Plant  any 
time  after  the  first  of  May,  in  the  in- 
terior. In  the  semi-tropic  and  coastal 
regions,  plant  as  early  as  March. 

Irrigate  thoroughly  once  a  day  until 
the  plants  begin  to  climb;  then  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moist  condition  and  don't 
forget  the  cultivation.  New  plants  may 
be  started  from  seed,  cuttings  or  lay- 
ers, the  most  popular  method  being 
that  of  layering  (as  described  in  July 
ORCHARD  and  FARM).  Quite  often 
the  honeysuckle,  because  of  its  rooting 
habit,  will  furnish  several  new  plants 
before  one  is  aware  of  it.  They  take 
root  readily  during*  the  warm  weather 
if  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture 
In  the  soil  where  they  He.  The  run- 
ners, therefore  must  be  tied  up. 


What  To  Do  In  August 


\  UGUST  usually  finds  our  gardens 
crying  for  water  more  than  any 
other  month  of  the  year,  and  quite 
likely  home-coming  vacationists  will 
find  their  services  with  the  hose  and 
sprinkler  more  necessary  than  a  plant- 
ing guide. 

Lawns  often  are  planted  this  month 
with  much  success.  If  you  find  your 
yard  looking  rather  "down  at  the  heel," 
level  it,  and  plant  a  lawn.  I  advise  a 
mixture  of  Dutch  Clover  and  Blue 
Grass.  This  mixture  seems  to  resist 
the  Bermuda  grass  a  litfle'better  than 
the  straight  Blue  Grass.  A  pound  of 
seed  will  sow  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet.  After  sowing,  keep 
the  ground  constantly  wet  until  the 
grass  makes  a  good  showing,  then  keep 
it  moist. 

August  is  an  excellent  month  to  start 
fall  shrubs  for  backgrounds  and 
screens.  Little  shrub  plants  will  grow 
almost  as  much  from  August  until 
spring  as  they  would  have  grown  had 
they  been  planted  in  April  or  May. 

I  have  heard  some  gardeners  say 
that  August  was  a  second  April.  Per- 
haps it  is,  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  plants  to  sow  and  trans- 
plant this  month.  However,  I  shall 
leave  the  climatic  similarity  for  dis- 
cussion among  our  readers  who  dwell 
In  the  interior  valleys.  All  seedlings 
that  are  an  inch  or  more  high  should  be 
set  out  in  August,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tender  and  half-hardy  plants. 
These  should  be  transplanted,  but 
should  be  supplied  with  ample  protec- 
tion against  old  Sol's  hottest  rays/ 

Seeds  that  may  be  sown  this  month 
In  the  milder  sections  are  the  ver- 
bena, columbine,  petunia,  calendula, 
primula,  canterbury  bells,  pinks,  lo- 
belia, cosmos  and  pansy.  Sow  in  flats, 
unless  your  situation  is  ideal  for  seed- 
lings. 

It  is  too  late  for  early  bulbs  and  too 
early  for  fall  bulbs,  but  those  bulbs 
which  are  blooming  should  be  fed  and 
watered  well.  A  mulch  of  well -rotted 
manure,  with  thorough  watering,  will 
provide  the  necessities  with  a  minimum 
of  labor. 
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EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 


Widely  Known  Scientist  Discovers  Wonder- 
ful Chemical  That  Is  Fatal  to  Flies. 
Not  a  Poison — Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangrerous  and 
annoying  things  with  which  the  farmer  has 
to  contend.  Now,  through  the  discovery  of 
K.  R.  Alexander,  widely  known  scientist,  you 
can  rid  your  house  and  barns  and  livestock 
of  these  pests  almost  instantly,  and  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  This  discovery  Is  In  the  form 
of  an  organic  chemical  that  is  fatal  to  flies 
and  similar  pests,  such  as  chlggera,  mosqui- 
toes and  moths. 

This  new  discovery,  which  Is  called  Alex- 


ander's Rld-O-Fly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though 
It  kills  files  like  magic*  farm  animals  and 
human  beings  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all. 
In  addition  to  killing  these  Insects,  Rld-O- 
Fly  Is  a  strong  repellant.  Files  will  not 
come  near  stock  or  buildings  where  Rld-O- 
Fly  has  been  used.  Rld-O-Fly  Is  particularly 
valuable  for  cows  and  horses,  as  it  Is  a 
known  fact  that  flies  do  untold  harm  to 
these  animals.  .      . , 

So  confident  Is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live- 
stock of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send 
a  $2.00  supply  for  only  $1.00  on  the  guaran- 
tee that  if  Rld-O-Fly  does  not  solve  your 
fly  problems  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Two 
big  Kansas  City  banks  guarantee  the  re- 
liability of  this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Just  your  name  and 
address,  and  this  Introductory  offer  will  be 
mailed  at  once. 

Alexander  Laboratories 

1558  Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Louden 
Barn  Equipment 

Take  the  drudgery  out  of  your  barn 
work,  save  time,  and  make  more 
money  with  Louden  Feed  and  Litter 
Carriers  and  Barn  Equipment.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  name  of  your  near- 
est dealer. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AC  SUPPLY  CO. 

69    fremontSt.  420  Third,  Dept.  "D" 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


HONEY 

BEESWAX 
Grain,  Hay,  faVeen  and  Dried  Fruit 
Butter,  cheese.  Eggs  and  Poultry 
WANTED  FOB  CASH 
Ship  us  all  the  stove  lines  of  produce  you  and 
youi   neighbors  hire  on  band  while  prices  are 
good.   Highest  market  prices  and  lmnvedlate  cash 
returns  guaranteed. 

100.000  dressed  turkeys  wanted  during  the  com- 
ing season.  Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of 
produce  to  the  old  and  reliable  firm  of 

W.  C.  PBICE  tt  CO., 
106   Clay    St.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(Established  1577) 
W.  C.  Pries  *  Co-.  Ororllle.  Cat 

San  Francisco.  May  «.  1»22. 

Dear  Sirs:  Becelrad  your  check  for  $257.04. 
Was  much  pleased  with  your  sale  of  my  wool. 
Will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  In  the  future. 

O.  B.  FLO  WEE. 


In   answering;   advertisements,  please 
mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
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Keeping*  Coo! — The 
Syrnmer  Problem 

TO  THE  average  farm  housewife, 
the  heat  of  summer  is  more  dis- 
agreeable than  almost  any  factor 
with  which  she  must  contend. 

"Gracious,  but  it's  hot.  I  wish  I 
knew  some  way  to  keep  cool."  How 
many  times  have  we  said  It  or  heard 
it? 

There  are  a  number  of  summer 
helps  however,  which  may  change  her 
entire  outlook  during  the  warm 
months.  A  friend  of  mine  who  re- 
cently purchased  a  fireless  cooker 
says  she  has  suffered — actually  suf- 
fered— needlessly  for  years,  not  realiz- 
ing what  a  difference  such  a  small 
thing  would  nTake.  Now  the  meal  is 
prepared  for  the  fireless  cooker  in  the 
morning  and  no  fire  need  be  main- 
tained in  the  range  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  She  has  a  large  size 
cooker  which  will  prepare  meals  for 
the  family  and  three  men. 

GAS  FOR  COOKING 

For  the  woman  who  doesn't  care 
tor  a  fireless  cooker  or  cannot  ob- 
tain one,  the  oil  etove  may  prove  to 
be  her  salvation  during  the  summer. 
Nothing  is  more  exhausting  or  dis- 
agreeable than  to  stand  over  a  range 
when  the  temperature  is  above  90. 
Some  of  the  modern  oil  stoves  burn 
gas  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gas 
ranges  used  in  the  city. 

The  coal  oil  burner  has  emancipated 
thousands  of  farm  women.  By  the  use 
of  one  of  these  patented  adjustments, 
any  ordinary  range  may  be  converted 
into  a  gas  stove. 

Another  modern  device  that  pro- 
motes summer  comfort  is  the  pressure 
cooker,  which  does  its  work  with  less 
heat  and  in  much  shorter  time,  and 
which  is  particularly  valuable  during 
the  canning  season. 

How  the  housewife  does  suffer 
sometimes  in  order  to  put  up  a  supply 
of  canned  fruit,  when  her  misery 
might  be  practically  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  a  pressure  cooker,  and  the  best 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  cooker  pro- 
duces a  better  quality  of  canned  goods 
than  the  ordinary  process: 


COMFORT   IN  IRONING 

For  the  home  which  is  equipped 
with  electricity,  the  electric  iron  is 
another  summer  comfort,  but  no 
longer  Is  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
hot  fire  in  the  range  even  though  no 
electric  iron  is  available.  The  gaso- 
line iron  may  be  used  on  an  open 
porch  or  even  out  doors  and  not  only 
makes  the  job  cooler,  but  actually 
shortens  .it. 

There  are  many  other  devices  which 
help  to  lighten  the  housewife's  work, 
r.ot  the  least  of  which  is  the  utility 
table  or  tea  wagon  for  moving  food 
and  dishes  between  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room.  The  dlshadrainer  saves  so 
much  time  and  the  long-handled  dust 
pan  and  the  mop  wringer  prevent  back- 
aches. All  of  these  things  together, 
through  Increasing  comfort  and  reduc-  . 
ing  effort,  are  almost  as  effective  in 
combating  the  Heat  as  a  change  of  cli- 
mate. 

Sincerely, 


Howl  Earned  a  Sewing  Machine 
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A FEW  years  ago  my  need  for  a 
sewing^  machine  reached  an 
acute  stage.  All  our  spare  cash 
however,  was  required  to  keep  up  the 
ranch  which  then  was  in  its  infancy 
and  contributing  nothing  toward  Its 
own  support.  My  only  hope  therefore, 
lay  in  earning  the  money  myself. 

Our  orchard  of  little  olive  trees  gave 
me  the  idea  of  turning  to  practical 
use  the  open  spaces  between  the  rows, 
and  all  over  a  rich, 
well  drained  hill- 
si  d  e,  I  planted 
watermelons.  They 
required  •  little  care 
except  an  occas- 
sional hoeing,  for 
the  vines  shared 
i  In  the  irrigation 
I  the  trees  received. 
I  Marketing  the 
|  crop  was  the  blg- 

*  *    '  '  Mm  gest  problem,  as  I 

was  111  at  that 
time  and  unable  to  leave  home,  but  I 
succeeded  in  hiring  a  neighbor  girl  to 
take  a  load  every  Saturday  to  a  nearby 
town. 

I  had  chosen  for  my  experiment,  a 
variety  of  melon  that  Is  exceptionally 
sweet  and  juicy,  but  one  that  can  sel- 
dom be  found  on  the  market  because 
its  very  thin  rind  prevents  Its  being 
shipped.  One  trial  convinced  our  cus- 
tomers that  the  melons  were  fresher 
and  better  than  the  Imported  ones, 
and  after  that  we  had  little  to  do  but 
fill  orders,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
many  people  planned  a  melon  feast 
for  Sunday.  *  1 

Before  the  close  of  the  season,  a  fine 
new  sewing  machine  appeared  on  the, 
scene.    And  aside  from  its  financial 
value,  our  crop  was  one  which  every 
member  of  the  family  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost.    We  heartily  endorse  the  old 
negro's  opinion  of  a  watermelon: 
"It  era1  mellow,  it  am  Juicy, 
It  am  cool  and  It  am  sweet. 
It  am  painless  to  the  stomach. 
You  can  eat  and  eat  and  eat." 

—Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Fairoaks,  Calif. 


Swimming  Lessons — Money 
in  the  Bank 

JUST  because  a  young  lady  hap- 
pened to  express  a  wish,  I  chanced 
on  a  way  to  make  pin  money.  One 
afternoon,  a  very  warm,  summery  one, 
I  was  having  a  delightful  splash  in 
our  community  swimming  pool. 

"I  wish  I  could  swim  that  way,"  said 
the  spectator. 

I  hesitated  only  a  few  seconds.  "I'll 
teach  you,"  I  said, 
although  I  had  only 
recently  acquired 
the  art  myself. 

I  agreed  to  give 
her  six  lessons  for 
$3.  She  learned  so 
quickly  and  did  so 
well  that  I  soon 
had  another  pupil, 
and  then  others. 
The  pool  was  open 
three  days  a  week,  and  I  had  an  aver- 
age of  three  or  four  pupils  each  aft- 
ernoon, from  two  to  five  o'clock.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  get  my  house- 
work done  (I  was  keeping  house  for 
my  parents  and  sisters)  and  besides 
I  had  lots  of  fun. 

I  had  the  pupils  bring  their  own 
water  wings,  and  I  rigged  up  a  canvas 
belt  to  fasten  on  the  end  of  a  stout 
pole;  this  supported  them  in  the  water 
while  they  were  practicing  the  strokes. 
Late  in  the  fall  when  the  pool  closed, 
I  had  a  neat  little  sum  in  the  bank. — 
Miss  E.  Stevenson,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

A  "vVoman  Makes  Good 
With  Cavies 


SECOND 

PRIZE 
LETTER 
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excellent  way  to  make  extra 
money,  especially  for  mothers  who 
must  be  at  home.  Is  to  raise  cavies. 
The  small  expense  in  getting  started 
is  a  big  feature.  They  can  be  housed 
in  so  small  a  space  and  are  clean  and 
nice  to  handle. 
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Held  in  High  Esteem — We  enjoy  read- 
ing ORCHARD  and  FARM  very 
much,  and  esteem  It  verv  highly  for 
its  instructive  articles  on  rural  sub- 
jects.—C.  A.  Mafit,  Escondido,  Calif. 


AVERT  small  house  may  be  made 
neat  and  attractive  as  well  as 
convenient  by  the  use  of  built-in 
furniture. 

The  illustration  shows  a  combina- 
tion bed  and  "Pullman"  breakfast 
nook,  patterned  after  the  sleeping  car 
seat 

The  cushions  on  the  seats  and  backs 


of  the  settees  are  made  with  wooden 
frames  which  fit  together  in  either  po- 
sition shown  In  the  two  drawings. 
Boxes  are  built  under  the  hinged 
seats,  where  the  pillows  and  bedding 
are  stored  during  the  day. 

The  little  breakfast  table  has  cas- 
tors so  that  it  rolls  easily  out  of  the 
way  when  It  .  becomes  necessary  to 
make  the  bed. — Herbert  A.  Shearer. 


A  lady   friend  of  mine  with  two 
children     star  ted 
~"™'™        1         1  1  |  with    a    few  and 


THIRD 


j  made  the  hutches 
lout  of  ordinary 
|  boxes  with  wire 
KKlifc  ,  ,joorg;  a8  her  ca- 
■  rTjrn  I  vies  increased  she 
|  made    more  boxes 

Awarded  13  Prize  '■  until  8ne  nad  600 
|  of  the  little  anl- 
"  mals.  She  sells  the 

small  ones  to  the 
laboratories  and  has  a  good  many  for 
breeding  stock  and  show  purposes. 

I  thought  such  work  cculd  be  done 
only  by  men,  especially  the  building 
of  hutches,  but  this  woman  did  It,  al- 
though she  said  she  knew  nothing  of 
carpenter  work. 

Mothers  on  a  farm  have  a  two-fold 
opportunity  for,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
plenty  of  green  feed,  which  is  about 
all  the  cavy  requires,  together  with  a 
little  oats  or  grain  mixture.  Growing 
children  love  these  little  animals  for 
pets  and  can  be  taught  to  feed  them, 
as  they  do  not  bite. 

This  woman  makes  good  pin  money 
and  has  plenty  of  time  l»ft  to  attend 
to  household  duties. — Mrs.  F.  G. 
Brown,  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 


Use  More  Chocolate 

(Manx  ORCHARD  and  FARM  subscribers 

will  recall  the  series  of  articles  on  baking, 
prepared  for  this  magazine  by  Mrs  Belle 
De  Graf.  The  following  Information  la  tar- 
nished by  this  same  authority,  who  more 
recently  has  been  making-  a  study  of  choco- 
late and  Its  culinary  posslbllltlsa — I.  S.) 

"IITHY  otherwise  practical*  house- 
■  ■  wives  will  crowd  the  pantry  with 
cake  chocolate  for  baking  and  cooking 
-•-and  cocoa  for  drinking — when  ground 
chocolate  serves  every  purpose,  is  a 
rnystery  to  me!  The  superb  quality 
and  superior  flavor  is  acknowledged 
wherever  chocolate  is  used  and  when 
this  fine  product  can  be  purchased  in 
such  a  convenient  form,  ground  ready 
for  instant  use,  1  can't  see  why  women 
will  take  time  to  grate  or  melt  choco- 
late and  have  different  types,  when 
ground  chocolate  answers  every  need. 

While  we  enjoy  chocolate  for  Its  fine 
flavor  we  must  not  forget  that  Its  high 
food  value  is  of  prime  importance. 
Physicians  and  dietitians  have  long 
recognized  the  nutritive  properties  of 
chocolate.  The  housewife  also  has 
learned  that  chocolate  Is  an  important 
food  product,  combining  in  proper  pro- 
portion the  essentials  of  a  perfect  food. 

Pure  food  and  sensible  diet — the 
keynote  of  healthful  living— are  com- 
manding more  public  interest  every 
day.  A  cup  of  chocolate,  made  with 
milk,  is  a  food  drink  containing  real 
body-building  and  sustaining  elements. 
No  matter  in  what  form  It  Is  prepared, 
chocolate  Is  as  wholesome  as  It  Is  pal- 
atable. And  because  It  is  so  highly 
nourishing  and  easily  digested,  choco- 
late In  some  form  should  be  In  con- 
stant use  in  every  family. 

A  cup  of  hot  chocolate  is  a  boon  to 
everyone — and  especially  nervous,  ex-  , 
citable  persons.  It  makes  a  warming, 
sustaining  food  drink  for  brain  work- 
ers, too!  It  is  without  rival  for  a 
tired  mother,  and  '  a  necessity  for 
growing  children.  It  is  a  drink  that 
cheers  and  restores  lost  energy.  The 
oftener  you  use  it  the  better  your 
household  health  will  be! 

And  ground  chocolate  may  be  used 
In  so  many  appetizing  dainties.  For 
Instance,  here's  a  delightful,  easily- 
made  dessert: 

CHOCOLATE  BLANC  MANGE 

Two  cups  milk:  U  cup  cornstarch:  l-J 
cup  sugar:  J  tablespoons  ground  chocolate; 
1  teaspoon  vanilla:  1  egg  whltea 

Scald  the  milk  over  hot  water.  Mix 
sugar,  chocolate  and  cornstarch,  add  to 
hot  milk.  Stir  constantly  until  thick- 
then  cook  15  minutes,  stirring  oc- 
casionally. Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff 
and  fold  Into  the  mixture,  add  vanilla 
and  pour  Into  a  wet  mold.  Set  aside 
to  become  perfectly  cold  and  firm. 
Serve  with  a  custard  saui-e. 
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Mote— Compare  these  pattern!,  us  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 

PRETTYCOSTUn: 

Chosen  btf)  Isabel  Sinclair* 

These  costumes  are  timple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address. 


3801-3039 — Lady's  Costume 

Waist  3801  cut  In  7  sues:  34,  36,  88,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
8639  cut  In  6  sizes:  24,  26.  28.  30,  32  and 
84  Inches  waist  measure.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  Is  2  yards.  To  make  this 
dress  for  a  medium  size  will  require  6  yards 
of  40-lnch  material.  Two  separate  patterns, 
15  cents  for  each  pattern. 


3650 — Lady's  House  Dress 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  38,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  will 
require  6  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  Is  2  yards. 
Price  16  cents. 


4028 — Lady's  Dress 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  To  make  the  dress 
for  a  medium  size  will  require  4%  yards 
of  32-Inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot 
la  a  little  over  2  yards.    Price  16  cents. 


4018 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  3%   yards  of  32-lnch 
material.    Pries  16  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 
Send  16  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  spring  and  summer,  1922,  cata- 
log, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
All  valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 
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4020 — Misses'  Dress 

Cut  In  8  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-year  size*  requires  6%  yards  of  82-Inch 
material.   Price  16  cents. 


4017 — Junior's  Dress 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  11,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  slzs  requires  4  yards  of  3 2- Inch 
material.    Price   It  cents. 


4022 — Lady's  Apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large.    A  medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  40-lnch  material.    Price  16  cents. 


4032 — Child's  Dress 

Cut  In  t  sites:  1,  I,  8,  4  and  6  years.  A 

4-year  else  requires  2tt  yards  of  36 -inch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


4031— Child's  Romper 
Cut  111  3  sizes:  (  months.  1  year  and  2 
years.   A  1-year  also  requires  Itt  yards  of 
86-lnoh  material.    Price  It  cents. 


Use  Coupons  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

•end  me  the  following  patterns: 


Pattern  No  Size. 


Pattern  No  Size. 


Pattern  No  8l»e  

Be  sure  to  glvs  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  surs  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name  . 
Address 


IRONING  MADE  EASY  BY  THE 

"CRESCENT"  IRON 


Ironing  with  the  old-fashioned  stove-heated 
flat  iron  is  hot,  tiresome,  time-wasting  work. 

Every  home  should  have  a  "Crescent"  Iron 
because  it  does  better  work — in  less  time — 
with  less  expense  and  less  effort. 

One  "Crescent"  Iron  will  do  all  the  work  of 
an  entire  set  of  the  old-fashioned  flat  irons, 
including  that  of  the  laundry  stove  with  its 
roaring  fire  and  attendant  discomfort  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  "Crescent"  saves  all  those  weary  steps 
•     to  and  fro  between  ironing  board  and  stove — 
does  more  and  better  work,  while  the  room 
remains  cool  and  comfortable  for  the  operator. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have,  send  $5.50  and  your  Iron 
will  come  back    parcel    post    prepaid.    Fully  guaranteed. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 


120  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KODAK  FINISHING 

Films— All  sizes  up  to  and  including  4x5,  $.10  a  roll  for  6  exp.,  $.15,  10  exp. 
Film  Packs — All  sizes  up  to  and  including  2%x4%,  $.2  a  pack,  or  $.03 
each.  From  3Vix4i4  to  4x5,  inclusive,  $.30  a  pack,  or  $.04  each;  5x7,  $.50 
per  pack  or  $.05  each. 

Prints— I%x2%  and  Vest  Pocket,  $.03  each;  2%x3%,  $.04  each;  2%x4%, 
3%x4V4,  3%x3%,  $.05  each;  2%x4%,  3%x5%,  4x5,  $.06  each;  5x7,  $.09  each. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  IN  DOZEN  LOTS  FROM  ONE  NEGATIVE. 
You  will  find  some  who  charge  less,  but  you  won't  get  the  results  that  we 
give  you.  These  prices  include  an  individual  attention,  scrutiny  and  care 
to  your  order,  whether  small  or  large,  that  few  if  any  other  houses  give 
you.  AND  DON'T  FORGET  OUR  ADVISORY  DEPARTMENT.  We  help 
you  with  your  camera  troubles — help  you  to  make  better  pictures — WITH- 
OUT CHARGE,  whether  you  order  work  done  by  us  or  not.  Consult  us 
freely  and  tell  us  where  you  find  difficulty  in  getting  good  pictures. 

CLARK  &  CLARK, 

175  North  Wilson  Ave.     ....     Pasadena,  Calif. 


(Writ*  numbers  of  additional  p»M»rM  below) 


Runnymede 
No.  2 

The 

Chas.  Weeks  Colony  of 
Intensive  Little 
Poultry  and  Berry  Farms 

Runnymede  No.  1  at  Palo  Alto  is  renowned  as  the  most  Intensive  and 

successful  LITTLE  FARMS  community  in  existence. 
Runnymede  No.  2  at  Los  Angeles  has  greater  possibilities.    Write  CHAS. 
WEEKS,  1124  Loew's  State  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  for  literature. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  cents  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cuts,  or  display  type, 
cost  is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  ad  vertlsements. 
For  detailed  schedule,  ask  for  Adver- 
tisers' Rate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

Advertisements  most  reach  as  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Change 
of  copy  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  In  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


-AND  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SAI*E — Unequaled  for  frutt,  alfalfa, 
grapes  or  general  farming.  140  acres.  Good 
soil.  Kern  County.  Fine  7-room  house  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  electric  lights,  1-acre 
family  orchard,  40  H.P.  gas  engine,  pumping 
plant,  260  inches  well  water  on  one  part.  Also 
smaller  house,  well  with  electric  pumping 
plant,  developing  60  inches  water  and  reser- 
voir on  other  part,  would  divide;  2  com- 
plete ranches,  or  sell  as  whole.  On  paved 
highway  and  good  cross  roads.  School  house 
adjacent.  Convenient  to  town.  This  bargain 
only  $160  an  acre.  Grab  it  quick.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  terms  address  J.  Mlra- 
mon  '^wner).  Portervllle,  California. 

TRESS,  VINES  and  WEALTH 

Fruit  trees  and  vines  have  made  Califor- 
nia the  second  richest  farming-  State  In  the 
Union.  You  can  share  in  this  wealth  by  be- 
coming a  fruit  grower  on  our  "Irrigated  Bot- 
tom Lands."  Heavy  crops  show  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil.  Irrigation,  transportation 
and  drainage.  Very  liberal  terms  for  the 
right  man. 

SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY. 
California  Fruit  Building, 
Sacramento,  California. 

FOR  SALE  by  owner,  twenty  acres  good 
fruit,  berry  or  grape  land;  Irrigated,  near 
school,  town  and  shipping  point.  Small 
house,  barn  and  other  improvements.  R.  F. 
D..  phone,  good  roads.  $65  per  acre,  small 
payment  down,  balance  on  your  own  terms. 
Apply  J.  Self,  Olinda,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrificed  account  Illness,  at- 
tractive forty  acres.  California's  best  ap- 
ple1 and  pear  section.  Ample   water,  new 
buildings.     McAlmond.  Peardale,  Calif. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

PAYING  COUNTRY  HOMES 
At  Carlsbad-by-the-Sea.  In  the  most  even 
climate  in  the  State.  Out-of-Season  crops 
twice  yearly  bring  very  fancy  prices;  poul- 
try does  very  fine,  as  do  ducks  and  turkeys. 
One  acre  tracts  with  water  at  $700.00.  Pay 
$70.00  cash  and  $70.00  yearly. 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY, 
By  E.   M.   CLAUSSEN,   Sales  Manager. 
912  Garland  Bldg.,  740  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Broadway  5295.  14534. 
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FOR  SALE — 15 -a  ere  improved  ranch,  2V4 
miles  south  of  Coachella  on  paved  high- 
way. Grapes,  dates,  alfalfa  and  a  variety 
of  other  trees  and  plants  growing  on  place. 
Price  $7500.  Nels  P.  Rasmussen,  Owner,  R. 
F.  D.  Box  33.  Coachella,  Callt 


FOR  SALE:  Improved  ranch  of  80  acres, 
with  good  pumping  plant  and  abundance 
of  water,  level,  fertile  land  at  $65  per  acre. 
Stock  and  Implements  Included.  Easy  terms. 
P.  E.  McDonnold,  Hlnkley,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  and  dairy  ranch,  open  to 
range.      Good    water    right.      Write  for 
terms.     C.  A.  Wagner,  Box  56,  Hornbrook, 
Calif. 


FARMS  WANTED 


I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers.  Will   deal   with  owners  only.   R.  A. 
McNown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb 


WANTED — To    hear   from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par 
tlculars.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — 18-inch  Peerless  Tubular  Milk 
Cooler,    Including    supply    and  sterilizing 
tanks.    $25    f.    o.    b.    Lancaster,  California. 
Sam  Klefner. 


HEMSTITCHING   AND  PICOT1NG  Attach- 
ment; fits  all  sewing  machines.  Price  $2; 
checks  10c  extra.  Light's  Mail  Order  House 
Box  127,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


PIN  MONEY:  GET  IN  ON  THE  GROUND 
FLOOR.    Simple,  pleasant,  profit  sharing 
plan.    Write  to  The  G.  De  Cor  Company, 
Bancroft,  Iowa.  


LATEST  NOVELTIES — Useful  sample.  25c 
circulars    sent   free.     Write    to  HAYES 
H-210.  Sausallto,  California. 

RADIO  OUTFITS 


RADIO  FANS — Varlo  couplers,  40  turns  on 
primary.  7  taps,   27  turns  on  secondary. 
$2.50  each  including  postage.    B.  J.  Robin- 
son, 401  Connecticut  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'^BUsTne'sS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR    SALE — Largest    and    best  equipped 
squab  plant  In  California.  Address  T.  E. 
Berry,  Rt.  3,  Box  114,  Inglewood.  Cal. 


^TELTJ_SE^DSJ^p^L^NT£_ 

PURPLE  VETCH 

IDEAL  COVER  CROP 

Write  for  prices  and  Instructions  Clean, 
pure  seed.  Oregon  grown,  where  seed  fully 
matures.  No  other  seed  gives  quite  the 
same  results.     Buy  direct  from  producer. 

J.  B.  Mootnaw,  Arago,  Oregon 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK. 


The  Big  Grape  Opportunity 
Order  Your  Cuttings  Now  for 
Next  Spring  Delivery 

Guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 

THE  HALL  NURSERIES 

WATERFORD.  CALIF. 


NURSERY  STOCK  —  Prices  slaughtered 
while  they  last.  The  wonderful  Improved 
French  prune  tree,  10c;  pears,  20c;  grafted 
walnuts,  $1.  Low  prices  on  other  stock.  Get 
In  on  this  while  they  last.  Send  for  planters' 
list  now;  31  years  In  business.  CARLTON 
NURSERY  CO..  Carlton.  Oregon. 


GRAPE  Stakes.   Posts.  Made  from  genuine 
Washington  Red  Cedar.  Write  us  for  de- 
livery   prices.      Kirk    Company,  Tacoraa, 
Washington.. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
WANTED 


ATTENTION.  MR.  FRUIT  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS — We  are  cash  buy- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Get  In  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter. 
Merchants'  Fruit  and  Produce  Co.,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 


LIVESTOCK— GOATS 


FOR  SALE — 35  grade  Nubian  milking  does. 

Ages  2  to  5  years;  1  registered  pure  Anglo- 
Nubian  buck,  excellent  breeding,  splendid 
sire;  seven  yearling  does  ready  for  breed- 
ing; a  few  doe  kida  Herd  built  up  from, 
best  grade  Toggs  and  Saanens  locally  ob- 
tainable. No  Angora.  Mexican  nor  Island 
stock  used.  Will  sell  entire  herd  or  divide. 
Will  accept  reasonable  terms  -or  trade.  Best 
offer  before  Sept.  1st  accepted.  Russell  Goat 
Ranch,  Calfstoga,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE— Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 

Fine  stock  for  starting  a  herd.  Ed 
Thomas,  Redeo.  Cal. 


PERSONAL 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  rightly  applied,  means 
health,  wealth  and  happiness,  for  there  is 
a  plenty  of  all  those  things  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  I  was  an  Invalid,  and  an 
utter  failure  until  I  learned  to  apply  NAT- 
URAL SCIENCE.  Dorothea  McValelgh,  Box 
1630,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THERE  Is  health,  peace,  joy  and  prosperity 
In  Messianic  Life  Science.  If  sick  or  In 
need  I  will  send  you  a  wonderful  Life 
Science  letter  of  help  and  Instruction  free. 
Effie  D.  Brown,  Dunsmuir,  Calif.  Box  204. 


CHARACTER    ANALZED     FROM  HAND- 
WRITING, $1.00.    Booklet  teaching  char- 
acter analysis  from  1-dois.  25  cents.  Ruby 
Remont,  Box  310,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Year's  contract  to  do  the  tractor 
work  for  orchard  or  would  consider  full 
charge  of  orchard,  preferably  in  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  but  will  go  any  place  In  State.  Have 
new  tractor  and  eight  years'  experience  in 
this  work.    Box  IS,  ORCHARD  and  FARM 

HELP  WANTED 


MEN  over  17  wanted.     Steady  work.  Com 

mence.  $135  month.  Government  Railway 
Mall  Clerks.  Common  education.  List  po 
sltlons  free.  Write  today.  Franklin  Instl 
tute,  Dept.  G-125,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED — SALE8MEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade,  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Albany,  Oregon. 


TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING 


FURS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies    mounted.    H.    F.    Lorquln,  360 
Pacific  Ave..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


POULTRY 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
CHICKS— Booking  orders  now  for  summer 
snd  fall  delivery-  Safe  arrlva  lllve,  vigorous 
chicks  guaranteed.  No  money  !n  advance 
pay  on  delivery.  Established  1898.  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Accredited  Hatchery. 
MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  482  7th 
St..  Petaluma.  Cal.  


FALL  CHICKS  PAY — Order  now  for  Sept. 

and  October  delivery.  White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas,  Black 
Mlnorcas.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  Rout* 
1,  Box  246,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Safe'de- 
llvery  and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
Information 
write  for  free 
booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal. 


Poultry   Farm  at 


Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns.  An- 
conas, R.  L  Reds. 
Order  now  for  fall 
and  spring  delivery. 

Three  Month 
Old  Pullets 

all  selected,  no  Culls. 

"QUALITY 
SUPREME" 
Grange  County  Hatchery, 

SANTA  ANA.  CALIF. 


W.  L.  BABY  CHICKS,  for  fall  and  spring  of 
1922  and  1923.  Book  NOW  before  the 
rush.  Our  chicks  are  from  heavy  layers, 
and  from  TRAPNESTBD  ROOSTER  STOCK 
whose  MOTHERS  have  a  record  of  nearly 
300  eggs  per  year.  WE  GUARANTEE  SAFE 
DELIVERY  AND  FULL  COUNT  OF  GOOD 
CHICKS.  Literature  and  prices  on  request. 
FREE  to  you.  THE  LATEST  and  SUC- 
CESSFUL METHOD  of  caring- for  and  feed- 
ing your  baby  chicks.  HICKS  ELECTRIC 
JUBILEE  HATCHERY.  ROUTE  22,  PETA- 
LUMA, CALIF.  


of  all  kinds.  8i 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Start 
right  with  the  BEST — 
the  only  kind  we  hatch. 
All  varieties  each  week. 
Ducklings,  turkeys, 
hatching  eggs.  Incuba- 
tors, brooders,  supplies 
nd  for  price  list 


FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE 

640  South  Main.  Los  Angelea 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  Fall  de- 
livery of  our  prize-winning  stock  cblcks  at 
the  reduced  prices,  21  and  27c.  Hatchlnr 
eggs.   $2.60.     Orders  filled   in  sequence  as 

received. 

BLACK  AND  BLUB  HATCHERY. 
South  Main  Ave.,  Baldwin  Park.  Callt 
 Phone  Co vlna  1016. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  NEWS:  Capacity 
200.000  chicks — off  every  week  of  year. 
Booking  fall  delivery.  Thousands  pullets, 
breeders,  money  makers,  reasonable.  180-290 
egg  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Anconas,  Mln- 
orcas, Wyandottes,  Ducks,  Turkeys.  Im- 
ported, trapnested,  selected  for  vigor, 
growth,  beauty,  egga  Write  Profitable 
Poultry,  Box  O,  13  North  Fair  Oaks,  Pasa 
dena. 


FALL  CHICKS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE: 
Bring  best  prices  for  broilers  and  eggs, 
cost  less  for  feed.  We  rest  breeders  in  mid- 
summer to  secure  highest  vitality.  Order 
now.  Pure  Breed  Hatchery,  Route  1,  Box 
69.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  for  sum 
mer  and  fall  months  from  stock  AC- 
CREDITED BY  SONOMA  COUNTY  FARM 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write  for  prices 
and  literature.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418 
Sixth  Street,  Petaluma,  Cal.  


WHITE  Wyandottes  and  Blue  Andaluslans. 

fine  stpek.  $3.50  setting:  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, Golden  Camplnes  and  Lakenvelders 
from  best  strains.  $5.00  setting,  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  J.  B.  Crawford,  Route  2,  Comp- 
ton,  Calif. 


FREE  BOOK,  "Chickens  From  Shell  to 
Market,"  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  giving  other  informa 
tlon  of  Interest  to  Poultrymen:  on  appli- 
cation to  COULSON  COMPANY,  Petaluma, 
Calif. 


FALL  CHICKS.  Hatches  every  week.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch 
ery.  P.  O.  Box  67-C,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Chicks.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
and  Anconas.  Ohlen'a  Hatchery,  Campbell 
Calif. 


POULTRYMEN:  secret,  employing  simple 
Inexpensive  method  for  detecting  laying 
hens  or  turkeys.  Guaranteed.  Price  $1.00. 
B.  F.  Burns,  8301  Elm  Street,  Graham  Sta 
tlon.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


FALL  CHICKS — We  have  them  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  R.  I.  Reds.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White.  Brown  Leg 
horns.  Book  order*  early.  Circular  free, 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  7.  Campbell.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX — White  Leghorns  (Tancreds) 
Golden    Buff  and   Brown   Leghorns.  An- 
conas* Black  Mlnorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  R 
I    Reds.    Barred    and   White   Rocks  every 

week.  Enoch  Crews,  Ssabrlght.  Calif. 


MORE  THAN 
SATISFIED 

While  writing  I  want  to  tell  yon 
that  a  recent  tnrkey  liner  costing; 
•2.10  brought  me  egg  orders  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $120.00. 

1  I  if  IC I  m  I    G.  FEBBLS. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


or 


$35  to 
S500 


t  and  4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1322  Central  Ave. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  A  LOS  ANGELES 

AUTOS  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES 


AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics.  Owners.  Garage- 
men,  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
America's  Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Con- 
tains helpful.  Instructive  Information  on 
overhauling.  Ignition  wiring,  carburetors 
batteries,  etc.  Automobile  Digest,  60$  Butler 
Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

ATTORNEY'S  fee  reduced.  8end  drawing, 
photo  or  description  of  your  Invention  and 
we  will,  without  charge,  render  you  opinion 
as  to  its  patentability,  also  give  full  Infor- 
mation relative  to  obtaining  patent  80 
years'  experience.  Prompt,  efficient  service. 
Martin  P.  Smith,  221  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


HAZARD  at  MILLER 
Oldest  agency  In  Southern  California.  Her- 
man Miller.  8  years  Examiner  U.  8.  Patent 
Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  *th 
Floor  Central  Building    Los  Angelea 


PATENTS— Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law,  skilled  In  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  Information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Flahburn.  339  McGlll  Bldg 
Washington.  D.  C.  

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  at  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg.,    Stockton,  Calif. 
Established  60  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 

patents.  . 


ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  TROUBLEB,  dif- 
ficulties or  money    due    anywhere.  For 
advice  and  prompt  action  write  and  consult 
LAWYER  WALLACE.  2204  Michigan  Ave.. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 


KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


-  FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  Hat 
snd  how  to  get  the  free  camera. 

CALDWELL'S  White  Muscovy,  (quaoklessi 
Ducks.  Ducklings,  hen  hatched,  week  old, 
any  number.  ,Free  circular.  Caldwell  Duck 
Ranch,  2520  San  Fernando  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS— Purebred  Giant  Bronze.  Gold- 
bank-Copper  King  stock.  Madison  Square 

Garden's  winning  strains  for  sixteen  years. 

Bronze  King  Farm.  Merced.  Calif.  

SPENCER  TURKENS — The  half  Turkey- 
chicken.  Average  212  eggs.  Photo  booklet 

free.    Spencer,  Rt.  1,  Santa  Crux.  Cal. 

3UINEA  PIGS.  MICE,  RATS,  ETC. 


GUINEA  PIGS   for  sale;   all  colors;  prices 
right.  Also  will  buy.  Write  J.  E.  LOVE. 

1013  Brooklyn  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal.  

GUINEA    PIGS    FOR  SALE — Low  prices. 
Write  Route  4.  Box  461,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"^RABBITT^Nrr^IGEONS^^ 

RAISE  SQUABS 

Big  Profits— Ask  for  Proof! 

CARNEAUX  PIGEON8  for  sale— Real  squab 
raisers,  $5  pair.  Palms  Squab  Ranch.  Rt.  i. 
Box  114.  Inglewood,  Cal. 

"  R^FniG^MATERIA L "s" ~" 

ROOFING   PAPER,    lsts.    complete*  1-ply. 
$1.26;  2-ply.  $1.60;  l-ply,  $2.20. 

Lead  and  oil  paint  $2  00 

Roof  paint,  special   40c 

Prompt  deliveries  of  mall  orders. 
ANOELUS  ROOF  PAPER  *  PAINT  CO.. 
Inc.,  768  South  Ban  Pedro  Street 
Phone  Bdwy.  5401.  Los  Angeles.  Cat 
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etter  State  Fair 


SACRAMENTO,  during:  the  period 
from  September  2  to  10,  will  pre- 
sent a  gala  scene,  with  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  State 
Fair  In  years  attracting  thousands  of 
persons  from  all  over  the  West. 

According  to  Secretary  Charles  W. 
Paine,  a  most  encouraging  feature  is 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  various 
counties,  north  and  south.  The  county 
exhibits  are  the  mainstay  of  the  "big 
show,"  and  unquestionably  will  surpass 
all  previous  achievements. 

CLOSE  CO-OPERATION 

How  a  State  fair  may  act  as  the 
medium  for  the  conception  of  closer 
co-operation  of  neighboring  counties 
in  all  civic  matters  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experiences  of  Orange, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ties.   This  is  the  word  received  by  the 


Great  1 922  Exhibition  Promises  to  Surpass  in  Scope  and  Educational 
Value  All  Previous  Shorn 


several  visits  to  Sacramento  to  ar- 
range for  the  installation  work,  and 
has  been  allotted  space  with  a  frontage 
of  96  feet.  Counties  represented  will 
be  Sonoma,  Humboldt,  Marin,  Napa, 
Mendocino,  Del  Norte  and  Lake.  In 
addition,  Mendocino  will  maintain  its 
own  individual  exhibit  booth. 

CLUB  WOMEN  HELP 

Club  women  of  Amador  County  have 
voted  to  assist  the.  Jackson  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  collection  of  suit- 
able exhibits  for  the  Amador  County 
display,  according  to  word  received 
from  Secretary  Tallon  of  the  chamber. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Darrow,  president  of  the 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 


Judging  the  V egetahle  Exhibits 


State  Agricultural  Society  from  R.  H. 
Mack,  secretary  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Chamber  of  Commerce.  , 

That  the  plan  being  worked  out  by 
the  three  districts  for  a  tri-county  ex- 
hibit at  the  1922  State  fair,  Sep.ember 
2  to  10,  .will  be  he  stepping  stone  to 
closer  relations  between  the  coundes 
In  many  matters,  is  the  report  made 
by  Mack  to  his  chamber. 

F.  A.  Little,  builder  of  displays  at 
the  National  Orange  Show  in  San 
Bernardino,' has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Fair  exhibit.  A  min- 
iature citrus  packing  plant  will  be 
one  of  the  features,  while  a  small  oil 
derrick  and  refinery  will  be  seen  In 
operation.  Fresh  fruits,  processed  and 
under  glass;  citrus  fruits  and  by- 
products, cotton,  minerals  and  other 
products  of  the  three  counties  will  be 
exhibited. 

Northern  counties,  too,  will  work  to- 
gether. For  example:  The  Redwood 
Highway,  extending  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  northward  to  the  Oregon 
line,  will  be  picked  up,  figuratively, 
and  transplanted  In  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Building. 

It  will  wind  Its  'way  through  a 
"forest"  of  redwoods,  banked  by  en- 
larged photographs  of  its  scenic  beau- 
ties, and  along  lta  laterals  will  be  in- 
dividual displays  of  products  from 
the  counties  traversed. 

L.  Waters,  secretary  of  the  So- 
County  Board  of  Trade,  who  is 
rge  of  the  exhibit  for  the  North 
Ba,y  Counties  Association,  has  made 
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has  appointed  committees  from  each 
of  the  federated  clubs  to  assist  in  the 
work. 

Farm  and  industrial  representatives- 
also  have  become  interested,  and  the 
schools  of  the  county  will  enter  dis- 
plays in  the  Educational  Building. 

RELAY  RACES 

Two  relay  races,  designed  to  pro- 
vide added  thrills  for  lovers  of  speed 
and  the  sensational,  and  with  purses 
sufficient  to  attract  the  fastest  and 
best  trained  relay  stables  in  he  West, 
have  been  added  to  the  racing  pro- 
gram. 

The  races  will  continue  for  nine 
days  of  the  fair,  men  riders  compet- 
ing for  five  days  and  women  riders 
for  four  days.  In  each  instance  the 
purse  will  be  $1000,  to  be  distributed 
$600  to  the  winner,  $250  to  second,  $150 
to  third  and  $100  to  fourth.  The  rid- 
ers will  rank  according  to  their  stand- 
ings in  the  summary  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fair. 

Two  miles  will  be  run  each  day,  with 
a  change  of  horses  every  half-mile; 
the  changing  posts  being  in  front  of 
the  grandstand  and  at  the  half-mile 
post.  The  men  will  open  on  Saturday, 
September  2,  and  race  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  closing  on  Sunday, 
September  10.  The  women  will  open 
on  Sundoc--.  September  S,  and  race 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday.  The 


men  must  transfer  saddles  with  each 
change  of  horses,  but  the  women  will 
be  privileged  to  have  their  relay 
mounts  already  saddled. 

"These  purses  will  attract  the  West's 
large  stables  of  thoroughbreds  trained 
for  relay  running,"  asserted  Secretary 
Paine,  "and  will  induce  many  another 
owner  of  fast  runners  to  start  train- 
ing his  nags.  The  entries  will  close 
August  30." 

FISH  AND  GAME  EXHIBIT 

A  spring  storm  in  the  High  Sierras 
— majestic  Shasta  and  Lassen  peaks 
enveloped  in  billows  of  snow  clouds 
and  flashes  of  forked  lightning,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  rolling  thunder; 
and  in  the  foreground  the  greening 
plains  and  foothills  of  the,  Sacramento 
Valley,  drinking  in  a  fresh  spring  rain 
— this  will  be  the  dramatic  feature  of 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission's 
exhibit. 

The  commission's  exhibit  has  been 
one  of  the  sensations  of  the  fair  for 
three  years,  particularly  last  year, 
when  an  eruption  of  Lassen,  the  rip- 
pling of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 


the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  in 
the  mountains  were  reproduced.  But 
all  previous  efforts  will  be  surpassed 
this  year,  according  to  W.  F.  Dabel- 
stein,  who  designed  and  built  the 
other  displays  and  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  the  task  of  constructing 
something  even  more  dramatic  this 
year.     ■  ' 

Livestock  entries  are  most  encour- 
aging, and  all  signs  point  to  the  most 

successful  stock  show  ever  held  in 
the  State. 

BIG  TRACTOR  SHOW 

The  reorganized  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Club  of  San  Francisco  will  stage 
a  monster  tractor  and  Implement 
show,  indicative  of  the  strong  revival 
in  this  business,  which  will  afford  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
many  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  during  recent  months.  The  show 
is  under  the  direction  of  W.  V.  Free- 
man, widely  known  San  Francisco 
dealer.  Practically  all  space,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Freeman,  has  been  allotted. 

More  complete,  educational,  and  in- 
teresting than  ever — the  fair  this  year 
should  be  attended  by  every  Califor- 
nia n  who  can  be  in  Sacramento  at 
.  that  time. 
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X17"ITH  work  already  under  way  on 
y  ■  the  new  project,  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  of  Los  Angeles  soon  will  be  a 
reality.  The  early  opposition  voiced 
by  certain  livestock  men  seems  to 
have  melted  away.  The  feeling  has 
become  general  that  producers,  as  well 
as  the  promoters  and  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  receive  immeasur- 
able benefit  from  this  improvement. 

A  constant,  "every-day"  market, 
with*  competitive  buying,  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  development  of  a  greater 
livestock  industry.  This  the  new  stock 
yards  will  provide.  And  unquestion- 
ably the  producers  will  establish  their 
own  selling  agencies,  just  as  they  have 
done  at  Eastern  trade  centers.  The 
coming  of  the  stock  yards  will  mean 
a  new  link  forged  in  the  chain  of 
good  will  between  city  and  country, 
which  are  becoming  ever  more  closely 
c  onnected. 

That  the  new  Los  Angeles  "Yards" 


will  change  the  entire  aspect .  of  the 
feeding  business  in  the  middle  west 
was  the  contention  of  Professor  G.  I. 
Christie,  of  Purdue  University  (In- 
diana) who  is  visiting  California  in 
connection  with  a  livestock  survey  of 
the  Western  States. 

"Your  project  will  force  the  readjust- 
ment of  our  stock  feeding  business," 
asserted  this  wideJy-known  authority 
in  an  address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Purebred 
Livestock  Association.  "But,"  he 
added,  "it  is  a  logical  and  necessary 
development  and  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  livestock  business  not 
only  of  California,  but  also  of  the  In- 
termountain  and  Pacific  West!" 

Professor  Christie  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  public  spirit  and  broad 
vision  of  the  men  who  created  the 
Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  and  who 
have  assisted,  through  J.  A.  Mc- 
Naughton,  in  establishing  the  Los  An- 
geles enterprise. — J.  C.  K. 


What  Is  the  Truth  About  the  "Little  Farm?" 

Announcing  an  Important  Coming  Feature 

/N  NO  other  State,  perhaps,  have  so  many  persons  expounded 
and  tried  the  "little  land"    theory   as    in    California.  Many 
have  contended  that  a  family  could  live  upon  the  produce  of  acre 
or  two,  but  few  have  succeeded  in  proving 
their  point. 

Especially  significant,  therefore,  is  the 
achievement  of  Charles  Weeks  of  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.,  who  not  only  has  put  his  own  theory  into 
practice,  but  also  has  shown  many  others  how 
to  succeed.  For  more  than  17  years.  Weeks 
has  been  perfecting  his  system  of  intensive 
poultry  raising,  combined  with  gardening  and 
fruit  growing.  His  "Runymede"  colony  at 
Palo  Alto  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  enterprises  of  its  kind  ever  devel- 
oped, and  comprises  more  than  200  families. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Weeks  to  explain  his 
methods  to  our  subscribers,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  will  appear  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  written  especially  for  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  by  this  authority. 
Among  other  topics,  Mr.  Weeks  will  discuss:  Choosing  the  Lo- 
cation for  Egg  Farming;  Growing  Green  Feed  for  Poultry;  Hatch- 
ing and  Brooding  Chicks;  Use  of  Poultry  Manure  to  Produce 
Enormous  Crops  of  Berries  and  Produce;  Feeding  Hens,  and 
Scientific  Incubation. 

Watch  for  This  Important,  Helpful  Feature! 


(  luts.  Weeks 
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California,  the  Dairy  Wonderland 


HERE  is  nothing  of  the  ro- 
mantic, dramatic,  or  spec- 
tacular In  dairying.  It  is  a 
prosaic  calling,  but  funda- 
mentally important  to  the 
development  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  State.  No 

 form    of    agriculture  can 

maintain  a  high  state  of  development 
unless  dairying  is  made  one  of  its 
components. 

Dairying  Is  a  cash  business.  The 
fruit  grower  cannot  begin  to  realize 
an  income  from  his  trees  under  six 
years,  the  vineyardlst  must  wait  three 
or  four,  and  the  grain  grower  has  no 
way  of  knowing  at  the  time  of  planting 
what  the  yield  will  be  nor  the  price- 
the  grain  will  bring.  The  dairyman 
knows  every  day  what  his  product  is 
selling  for,  and  he  receives  the  money 
at  least  once  every  month,  oftentimes 
bi-monthly,  and  even  weekly.  Every 
time  the  old  cow  Is  milked  she  brings 
new  wealth  into  existence.  The  fat  in 
her  milk  not  only  nourishes  our  phys- 
ical lives,  it  nourishes  our  economic 
life  as  well. 

The  people  of  California  are  liberal 
users  of  dairy  products.  Although  our 
output  of  butter  Is  enormous,  Califor- 
nia being  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union 
in  point  of  quantity  of  production,  we 
nevertheless  eat  as  much  as  we  pro- 
duce. As  we  enjoy  a  rapidly  growing 
export  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  with  butter  from 
adjacent  States — last  year  we  provided 
our  neighbors  with  a  market  for  over 
2,000,000  pounds.  We  consume  over 
five  times  as  much  cheese  as  we  pro- 
duce in  the  State.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  room  for  a  very 
large  increase  In  production  of  this 
commodity. 

EXPORT  DEMAND  INCREASING 

The  demand  from  the  Orient  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  for  California's 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  Is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Exports  of  this 
product  from  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  thii  first  four  months  of 
this  year  exceeded  by  100  per  cent  the 
exports  for  the  same  period  of  1921.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  ovw-productlon  of  any  of 
the  staple  dairy  products,  but  on  the 
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Imposing  Statistics  Emphasize  California 
Dairy  Development 

MORE  than  632,000  dairy  cows  Were  credited  to  California 
by  the  1920  census,  and  these  Were  in  the  hands  of  some 
30,000  dairymen.  The  total  farm  value  of  milk  produced  in 
California  last  year  was  $80,000,000.  Approximately  61,000,- 
000  gallons  of  fresh  milk  and  4,000,000  gallons  of  cream  rep- 
resents the  consumption  of  our  people.  We  manufactured  more 
than  72,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  13,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
and  some  67,000.000  pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 
We  consumed  seven  and  one-half  million  gallons  of  ice  cream. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  considerable  output  of  miscellaneous 
dairy  products.    Who  says  the  Golden  State  is  "just  for  fruit"? 
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By  Sam  H.  Greene 

SECRETARY  - MANAGER,  CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


contrary,  there  is  every  opportunity 
for  an  Increase. 

Moreover,  California  possesses  cer- 
tain distinct  advantages  as  a  dairying 
State  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. No  State  in  the  Union  offers 
so  widely  varied  dairying  conditions  • 
with  which  to  satisfy  the  fancy  of  the 
dairyman.  Land  suitable  for  dairy 
farms  and  offering  a  prospect  of  higher 
returns  than  If  put  to  other  uses  is 
available  In  every  agricultural  county 
in  the  State.  • 

NORTHERN  COAST  COUNTIES 

If  the  newcomer  prefers  the  natural 
grass  country,  with  pasture  for  his 
cattle  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he 
can  find  such  conditions  in  the  cool 
coast  sections  of  Del  Norte,  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Marie,  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties,  which, 
with  their  mild  winters  and  gentle 
rains  are  ideal  dairying  areas.  In  all 
these  counties  the  natural  grasses  are 
perennial.  Considerable  alfalfa  la ' 
grown,  and  Irrigation  is  practiced  In 
a  small  way. 

Although  good  crops  of  corn  can  be 
grown  in  the  coast  counties  south  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  it  is  not  a  sure 
silage  crop  in  the  northern  counties. 
However,  oats  and  vetch  yield  heavily 


and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  make 
just  as  good  ensilage.  Because  this 
crop  matures  earlier  than  corn,  It  is 
ready  for  the  silo  just  about  the  time 
the  natural  grass  dries  up,  and  there- 
fore provides  a  continuance  of  suc- 
culent feed  which  should  last  until 
fall,  when  root  crops  or  some  other 
succulent  feed  would  be  available  t<j 
cary  the  herd  through  until  the  rainy 
season. 

In  these  northern  coast  counties 
dairying  is  th-  leading  Industry  and 
the  dairyman  Is  in  an  environment  in 
which  he  and  his  Industry  are  under- 
stood by  the  other  elements  of  the 
community.  He  enjoys  sympathy  in 
his  aspirations  and  can  easily  obtain 
material  help  for  his  needs.  The 
bankers,  businessmen  and  civic  organ- 
izations give  him  first  consideration 
and  full  co-operation. 

NORTHERN  INTERIOR  COUNTIES 

If  the  intending  settler  desires  to 
retain  some  memories  of  the  frost  and 
snow  of  eastern  winters  without  their 
accompanying  hardships,  he  will  find 
his  ideal  location  in  Shasta  and  Sis- 
kiyou Counties.  Here,  east  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains,  are  nu- 
merous valleys,  varying  in  size  from  a 
few  thousand  acres  to  many  square 


miles,  where  irrigation  is  possible  and, 
in  many  instances,  already  practiced. 
Mountain  range  Is  convenient  and 
cheap.  While  the  snow  falls  on  the 
mountains,  it  seldom  does  in  the  val- 
leys, and  when  it  does,  disappears  in 
a  few  days.  Three  good  crops  of  al- 
falfa are  the  regular  thing  Ui  these 
valleys,  and  four  are  not  uncommon. 
In,  this  region  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
divide  community  interest  with  dairy- 
ing, but  the  advantage  is  on  the  dairy- 
man's side  on  the  irrlgab'o  lands. 

PICTURESQUE  SIERRA  COUNTIES 

The  description  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned counties  also  covers  the  sit- 
uation in  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas,  and 
the  tier  of  Counties  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State,  where,  nestled 
in  the  summits  of  the  Sierras,  is  an- 
other group  of  small  well  watered  val- 
leys. The  elevation  la  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  valleys  in  the 
coast  range,  and  the  growing  season 
consderably  shorter.  Snow  falls  on 
the  floors  of  these  valleys,  but  the 
giound  does  not  freeze. 

THE  GREAT  VALLEY  EMPIRE 

In  the  great  Valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers 
from  Red  Bluff  to  Bakersfield,  and 
sweeping  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierras  to  the  foothills  of  the  coast 
range,  is  a  vast  domain  in  which  dairy- 
ing is  at  least  abreast  of  other  types 
of  farming,  and  in  some  of  these  coun- 
ties it  is  far  in  advance.  It  Is  in  this 
great  basim,  with  Its  rich  deep  soils, 
long  growing  season,  warm  summers, 
and  extensive  Irrigation,  that  inten- 
sive farming  reaches  its  apex.  It  is 
in  these  areas  that  the  combination  of 
sunshine,  water,  alfalfa,  and  the  dairy 
cow  has  created  enormous  wealth. 

Land  values  run  high  In  a  large  part 
of  this  basin,  and  the  dairyman  must 
purchase  or  real  land  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  created  by  profitable  returns 
from  raisins  and  other  fruit  .growing 
and  from  truck  gardening.  This  is  not 
the  territory  for  the  beginner  who  is 
inexperienced  in  the  selection,  breed- 
ing, care  and  feeding  of  high-produc- 
ing cows.  Dairying  is  as  profitable 
here  as  anywhere,  but  only  for  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  high-producing  herd  How- 
ever, such  a  man  will  find  the  banking 
(Continued  on  Pare  34) 
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BOVCandIiI 
ffielfUfoik  and  Plait* 


John  has  a  scalp  wound 
.  And  a  bandaged  toe—* 
John  haa  a  black  eye 

From  a  mighty  blow! 
But  despite  contusions* 

John  la  filled  with  joy. 
He's  not  a  beaten  soldier — 

Just  a  normal  boy! 

Pih@ti®  C@ffi.tes4 

ALTHOUGH  cuts  were  not  com- 
pleted in  time  for  publication  of 
the  winning  photographs  this 
,  month,  our  boys  and  girls  may  look 
forward  to  seeing  them  in  the  Sep- 
tember number.  • 

The  photo  contest  brought  fine  re- 
sponse. And  so  many  good  pictures 
were  received  that  the  judges  had 
rather  a  difficult  t-me  in  deciding 
upon  the  winners. 

Three  ballots  were  taken  before  it 
was  decided  to  award  first  premium, 
of  $2,  to  Lillian  Murphy.  But  Lil- 
lian's picture  of  a  pet  fawn,  playing 
with  her  sisters,  was  so  striking  and 
unusual,  as  well  as  so  clear,  that  it 
won  first  place. 

The  second  prize  was  given,  by 
unanimous  vote,  to  Irene  J.  Turner,  of 
Gilroy,  Cal.  Irene's  picture  of  her 
pony  was  very  clear  and  well-posed, 
while  the  setting,  or  background,  was 
exceptionally  good. 

Third  prize  goes  to  Louise  Virco- 
vlch,  Hanford,  Cal.  The  picture  Louise 
sent  was  a  "regular"  farm  scene, 
showing  a  team  of  big  farm  horses, 
with  two  little  girls  who  looked  like 
"midgets"  beside  them. 

Fourth  prize  was  awarded  Elsie  M. 
Lolax,  Freshwater  (Humboldt  County) 
Cal.  Elsie's  photograph  was  well- 
timed  and  the  subject  matter  was  very 
original — two  girls  in  a  home  made 
canoe — but  it-  was  very  slightly 
"fogged,"  as  the  photographers  say. 

The  other  prize  .winners  are  named 
In  the  list  below.  We  wish  to  thank 
Qur  little  friends  for  their  interest  in 
the  contest.  Watch  for,  some  of  the 
picures  next  month! 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
WINNERS 


Box  42,  Santa  Ynez,  Cal. 
Second  prize,  $1 — Irene  J.  Turner, 

Gilroy,  Cal. 
Third  prize,  75  cents — Louise  Virco- 

vich,  Hanford,  Cal. 
Fourth   prize,  50  cents — Elsie  M. 

Lolax,  Freshwater,  Cal. 
Five  prizes  of  25  cents  each,  to  the 

following: 

Richard  and  Frances  Wlleman, 
297  Azusa  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Charles  C.  Eastman,  Box  101, 
Sellgman,  Ariz. 

Wm.  T.  Smith,  8114  Crockett  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Cad. 

Cella  I.  Allen,  Saqta  Margarita, 
Cal. 

Lois  Snowgoose,  Worden,  Ore  . 
Honorable  mention  w«s  given  W. 
Burger,  Dunnigan,  Cal.;  Floyd  Cox, 
Gustine,  Cal.;  Vincent  Tramill^  Oak- 
endale,  Wash.,  and  Richard  Brown, 
Sierra  Madre,  Cal.  * 


Borrowed  Sister's? 

"It  seems  to  me  about  every  five 
minutes,  Dorothy  powders  her  nose  " 
"Yes,"  agreed  sister  Sue,  displaying 
an  empty  box,  "but  she  never  knows 
her  powder."  i 

Earns  His  Own 

t.T  USED  to  ask  my  father  or  motner 
J-  for  everything  I  wanted,"  writes 
George  Crandall,  one  of  our  readers. 
"Then  one  day  I  got  to  thinking  how 
easy  it  would,  be'  to  earn  things  for 
myself.  I  knew  It  wasn't  always  easy 
for  them  to  give  me  money,  and  so  I 
decided  to  get  a  bicycle,  catcher's  mitt, 
fishing  reel  and  other  things  by  my 
own  efforts. 

"That  was  two  years  ago.  By  work- 
ing summers,  and  by  keeping  chickens 
and  rabbits,  and  raising  squabs  I  have 
earned  these  things,  and  a  camera  too, 
besides  buying  some  of  my  clothes.  I 
am  13  years  old  and  large  for  my  age. 
I  work  hard,  but  some  of  my  friends 
seem  to  think  I  have  a  better  time 
than  they.  This  year  I  am  raising  a 
calf  and  some  pigs  also,  and  expect 
First  prize,  $2 — Lillian  Murphy,  to  make  more  than  $100  altogether." 
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HENRIETTA     T  U  R-  | 
NER,  seven-year-old  | 
daughter  of  J.  A.  Tur- 
ner   of   Stockton,    Calif.,  | 
not  only  knows  the  tele- 
graph code,  but  also  un- 
derstands    the  adjust- 
ment of  her  Daddy's  high- 
power  wireless  telephone 
set. 

She  "brings  in"  sta- 
tions 1000  miles  away, 
and  frequently  "listens 
in"  when  the  big  San 
Francisco  broadcasting 
stations  are  sending  out 
programs  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  Turner  owns  a  4000-acre  ranch 
on  "Union  Island,"  and  was  one  of  the 
first  California  land-owners  and  far- 
mer* to  become  enthusiastic  over  ra- 
o.  His  aet  la  known  as  the  "Arm- 
ng  regenerative  circut  type,"  but 
ch  big  worda  aa  these  do  not  con- 


meri 
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fuse  little  Miss  Henrietta,  who  oper- 
ates the  Instruments  like  a  profes- 
sional. 

The  photograph  is  published  by 
courtesy  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Radio 
Supples  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rators have  won  1091 
grand  and  first  prizes 
at  all  important  expo- 
sitions and  fairs  in  the 
world  during  the  past 
40  years. 


De  Laval  butter  has 
won  first  prize  at 
every  meeting  of  the 
National  Buttermakers 
Association,  with  but 
one  exception. 


51%  ARE  DE  LAVALS 


The  overwhelming1  number  of 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators  in 
use  is  proved  in  a  striking  and 
forceful  way  by  three  recent 
investigations  conducted  by  dis- 
interested people,  covering  most 
of  the  principal  butter-produc- 
ing states: 

(1)  From  an.  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Purdue  Agri- 
culturist (Indiana),  Iowa  Agri- 
culturist, Cornell  Countryman 
(New  York),  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent (Ohio),  Penn  State  Farmer, 
Tennessee  Farmer,  published  by 
the  students  of  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  in  question, 
and  their  readers,  who  received 
the  questionnaire,  are  either 
graduates  or  former  students: 

64.8%  use  cream  separators 
of  the  following  makes: 
50.6%— De  Laval. 
16.87c — Nearest  competitor.* 

(2)  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
cream  separators  on  388  repre- 
sentative Minnesota  dairy 
farms,  selected  at  random  and 
over  a  wide  area,  are  De  Lavals, 
according  to  a  survey  recently 


made  by  The  Farmer,  of  St. 
Paul. 

De  Laval— 62  %. 

Nearest  competitor — 6.4%.* 

(3)  From  the  Dairy  Farm 
Survey  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
(the  foremost  dairy  paper  in 
the  world,  having  a  circulation 
of  approximately  85,000  at  the 
time'  of  this  investigation). 

Have  you  a  cream  separator? 
'  80.00%— Yes. 

What  make? 

41.18%— De  Laval. 

16.74% — Nearest  competitor.* 

51.26% — average  number  of 
De  Lavals,  based  on  the  fore- 
going, which  confirms  the  well- 
known  statement  that  there  are 
about  as  many  De  Lavals  in 
use  as  all  the  rest  combined. 

The  only  reason  there  are  so 
many  more  De  Lavals  in  use  is 
that  it  is  tlje  best  separator — 
skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer,  'and 
is  easier  to  clean  and  turn. 


•Names  of  all  separators  used  and 
percentages  given  on  request. 


De  Laval  Pacific  Company 


61  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


KODAK  FINISHING 

"Our  Work  Is  Different" 

D_„_1X  •__  i  6  or  8  exposures 
eveloping—  <j  1Qc  pep  ro|| 

(  2y4x3<A,    4c  each 
Printing —  \  Z'/Zx4y4,    5c  each 
(_  3^x5!/2,    6c  each 
Enlarging  and  Coloring 

Mail  your  work  to  us.    We  pay  return 
postage. 

BRADLEY  &  HANSON 

1910  W.  Seventh  St.     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IF  YflNR  Uses  "Cutter's" 

II    1  vUIY  Scrams  and  Vaccines  he  Is 
doing  Ills  best  to  conserve 
your  interests. 

V  Ll  1  "»"'  l"ne°")un" 

for  something 
The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"The  Laboratory  that  Knows  How" 
Berkeley  (U.  a  License)  California 


Vim 


Youth 


Nu  Life  Gland 
Tablets 


Vitality 


Strength 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  pamphlet 
For  Sale  Only  by  the  Stanton  Labora- 
tory, 279  Sth  Ave.,  Dept.  1,  Son  Francisco. 
Price  13.00.  Sent  postpaid,  under  plain 
cover,  on  receipt  of  money  order,  or  your 
check  is  good. 


Building  Materials 

Everything  Complete 
Foundation  to  Roof 

Just  removed  from  Shrine,  grand 
stands  1,000,000  feet  of  new  merchant- 
able lumber.  Going  fast.  Save  40%. 
We  constructed  all  the  Shrine  stands 
and  wrecked  them.  Lumber  for  sale 
by  us  only.  Be  not  misled  by  false 
advertisers. 

Largest  assortment  of  latest  plumb- 
ing supplies.  Grade  and  prices  right. 
Complete  stock  mill  goods,  French 
doors,  windows,  five  panel,  glass  and 
front  doors,  two  light  windows.  Spe- 
cial, veneered  panel  doors,  new  pine, 
$2.75. 

Wire  fencing,  poultry  netting,  barb  wire, 
stock  fencing,  ready  roofings,  fl.00  to  $3.75 
per  roll.  Building  paper,  600-ft.,  $1.26. 
Deadening  felts.  Paints,  outside,  (2.50  per 
gallon.  Shingles,  lath,  standard  wire  nails, 
$4.00  per  cwt.    Pipe,  new  and  second  hand. 

We  buy  In  quantities  and  sell  for  less. 
Estimates  on  car  lots.  Specials — We  deliver 
to  cars  or  boat,  S.  F.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

SYMON  BROS., 

MAIN  OFFICE: 
1501-27  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

BRANCH: 
21it  and  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland 
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Not  Substantial 

"The  situation  in  Russia,"  shouted 
the  long  haired  and  lone  winded  lec- 
turer, "is  food  for  thought — food  for 
tr.onyl.t." 

••  Maybe  'tis.  Mavbo  'tis,"  testily 
muitered  Uncle  Wis<acre.  planning  at 
hit  '.\atch  and  Blurting  for  the  door, 
"I  it  it  il  won't  feed  the  hogs  and 
cliiokens." 


members  of  the  school  board.  The 
youngsters  went  through  their  paces 
nervously  and  did  fairly  well  until  the 
teacher  asked  the  question,  "Who 
wrote  Hamlet?" 

Little  Johnny  Jonas  piped  up  de- 
fensively, "Please,  teacher,  I  didn't" 

"Ha,  ha!"  Director  Blank  chuckled 
aloud,  "The  little  skeesicks!  I'll  bet  he 
did." — The  Crescent. 


Mother's  Failure 

"George,  I've  tried  to  make  you  • 
good  boy,  but  In  spite  of  everything  I 
do,  you  are  very,  very  naughty." 

Gee,  mama,  you  must  be  disap- 
pointed in  yourself!" 


Temporary  Derangement 

"H'm'm,"  mused  the  great  specialist. 
"Does  your  husband  display  any  signs 
of  insanity?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  Mis.  Sufferjet. 
"Sometimes  he  imagines  he  is  the  head 
of  the  house." 


Little  Isadore  Cohen  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  "strictly 
business." 

"How  many  seasons  have  we,  Isa- 
dore?" inquired  his  teacher  one  day. 

"Two,  ma'm,"  answered  Izzy.  "Slack 
and  busy." 


Caught  In  the  Act 

A  country  schoolma'am  was  examin- 
ing her  pupils  for  the  benefit  of  the 


A  Handicap 

Teacher  had  been  giving  the  class 
a  little  talk  on  honest  methods  at  all 

times. 

"Children,"  she  said,  "be  diligent 
and  steadfast,  and  you  will  succeed. 
Take  the  case  of  George  Washington, 
for  Instance,  whose  birthday  we  al- 
ways celebrate.  Do  you  remember  my 
telling  you  of  the  great  difficulty 
George  Washington  had  to  contend 
with?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  one  little  fellow 
promptly.    "He  couldn't  tell  a  lie. 


THE  HOCKING  VALLEY 
CIDER  MILL  AND 
FRUIT  PRESSES 

Produce   Better  Cider — And 
More  Of  It. 

This  new,  Improved  mill  is  equipped 
with  a  special  grinding  device  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  steel  knives  set 
In  a  hardwood  cylinder.  This  grinder 
cuts  and  grates  the  fruit.  Instead  of 
crushing  It  as  In  ordinary  mills.  As 
a  result,  the  very  heart  of  the  fruit 
Is  reached  and  a  pure,  clear  full- 
flavored  cider  obtained.  No  caat  Iron 
rollers  to  rust  and  give  color  and 
taste  to  the  product.  Equally  well 
adapted  for  grapes  and  other  fruits. 
This  mill  Is  simple  In  construction, 
with  reinforced  parts,  making  it  un- 
usually efficient  and  dependable. 


DIXON  &  GRISWOLD 


140-144  NO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ATTENTION 

DAIRYMEN  AND  RANCHERS 

We  are  ready  to  serve  you  in  conducting 

Live  Stock  Sales — Anywhere 

For  further  information  call 

Daly  or  Handley,  Live  Stock  Department 

Room  624,  Pantages  Theater  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Phone  Broadway  1018. 

C.  H.  O'CONNOR  &  SON,  Auctioneers 


Pyorrhea  Treated  at  Home 

Many  People  Suffer  Ill-Health  Solely  From  Pyorrhea 

(Pyorrhea  If  neglected  results  In  more  diseases  and  deaths  than  any  other  known  cause) 
HAVE  YOU  PYORRHEA?  ARE  YOUR  GUMS  SORET  DO  YOUR  GUMS  BXErDT 
Treat  Yourself  at  Home  with  PYRO-VOID,  Dr.  Hoagland's  home  treatment 

Recommended  by  Dentists  and  Physicians 


No  Pain 

No  Instruments 


ro-voi 


No  Trouble 
A  Few  Minutes  Each  Day 


WRITE  TODAY— Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00,  In  plain  wrapper— DON'T  DELAY 
PYRO-VOID  SALES  CO.,  Room  300,  908  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


a 


(Concluded 

and  commercial  fraternity  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  herd.  The  undeveloped 
lands  of  Kern  County  form  an  em- 
pire for  the  pioneer  where  he  will  be 
free  from  all  the  hardships  that  the 
settlers  of  the  earlier  dairying  states 
had  to  undergo. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  STATE 

In  that  part  of  the  State  south  of 
Kern  and  San  Luis  Obispo  'Counties, 
the  two  principal  dairying  sections  are 
Los  Angeles  and  Imperial  Counties. 
In  the  other  southern  counties,  with 
the  exception  of  some  parts  of  River- 
side County,  there  is  as  yet  practically 
no  dairying.  Although  considerable 
Interest  is  developing,  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  enough  fresh  milk 
for  local  consumption,  and  import  their 
other  dairy  products. 

Los  sAngeles  County  ranks  third  in 
the  State  in  volume  of  production,  and 
the  great  city  cf  the  same  name  pro- 
vides a  constantly  expanding  market 
which  is  right  at  the  producer's  door. 
Although  the  county  is  well  populated, 
there  are  yet  large  tracts  of  desirable 
land  that  have  not  been  subdivided 
into  small  farms.  These  are  being  rap- 
idly put  upon  the  market. 

Imperial  County,  with  it  deep  allu- 
vial soil  built  up  by  the  silt  carried 
for  thousands  of  years  in  the  flood, 
waters  of  the  Colorado,  in  combination  • 
with  the  exhaustless  water  supply  and 
the  longest  growing  period  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  can  produce 
more  tons  of  feed  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  district  in  the  United  States. 
Alfalfa  grows  ten  months  of  the  year, 
with  yields  running  as  high  as  ten 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Here,  also  however,  the  dairyman 
must  meet  the  melon  grower,  the  let- 
tuce and  early  vegetable  grower  In  a 
competition  of  land  values,  but  again 
with  the  banker  and  other  town  men 
favorably  Inclined  to  him.  These  facts, 
with  the  attendant  profits  that  should 
follow  the  proper  use  of  the  abundant 
feed,  compensate  for  the  discomfort 
of  the  high  temperature  during  the 
Summer  months. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BREEDER 

Something  should  be  said  about  Cal- 
ifornia's position  as  a  breeding  State, 
and  the  present  and  future  outlook 
for  the  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  busi- 
ness. 

The  business  of  breeding?  pure-bred 
dairy  cattle  Is  well  established  and 
progressing  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  There  are  many  pure-bred 
herds  of  all  the  leading  breeds — Hol- 
stein-Frle8ian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayr- 
shire, and  Brown  Swiss,  given  here  in 
the  order  of  their  number*.  Our  breed- 
ers rank  with  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  have  developed  several  World's 
Champion  animals. 

We  are  experiencing  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  pure-bred  live- 
stock of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
for  dairy  animals,  from  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan,  and  China,  where  a  very 
general  movement  exists  for  establish- 
ing dairy  herds.  It  is  the  greatest 
potential  market  In  the  world.  How 
rapidly  and  how  extensively  It  will 
develop  it  is  Impossible  to  predict,  but 
California  occupies  the  most  favorable 
geographic  position,  and  if  this  is  rec- 
ognized by  our  manufacturers  and 
our  breeders,  we  can  build  a  market 


Irrigated  orchards  should  always  have 

Nitratebf  Soda 

for  Nitrogen.  It  collects  its  own  mois- 
ture and  will  continue  to  furnish  food 
while  other  forms  lie  inert  in  the  soil, 
waiting  for  right  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture  to  convert  them  into 
available  plant  food.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  NITRATE  OF  SODA  is  so 
successfully  used  for  Citrus  and  other 
fruits  in  dry  localities.  Write  for  my 
FREE  BULLETINS. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


from  Page  82) 

both  for  products  and  animals  that 
will  support  a  dairying  industry  In 
this  and  the  other  Pacific  Slope  States 
that  can  easily  exceed  In  size  and  im- 
portance the  entire  Industry  of  the  Na- 
tion to-day. 

HOUSING  A  DAIRY  HERD 

It  costs  less  money  to  go  into  the 
dairying  business  in  California  than  It 
does  in  the  older  and  colder  dairying 
States.  Whereas  it  is  necessary  In 
such  localities  to  build  expensive  barns 
in  which  the  cattle  must  be  housed 
continuously  for  six  months  or  more 
and  stall  feeding  is  imperative,  here 
the  simplest  kind  of  'shed  in  all  that  Is 
required.  Merely  a  partially  inclosed, 
draft-proof  building  is  needed,  for  pro- 
tection from  winter  winds  and  rains. 
The  other  farm  buildings  are  both  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  eastern  States. 

A  cow  to  the  acre  is  the  percentage 
frequently  maintained  in  the  best  al- 
falfa sections,  while  in  the  most  highly 
favored,  four  cows  can  be  maintained 
on  three  acres  with  intelligent  hand- 
ling. In  the  non-irrigated,  the  nat- 
ural grass  sections,  and  the  localities 
where  the  crop-growing  season  Is 
shorter,  more  !and  per  animal  is  of 
course  necessary. 

California  enjoys  certain  other  def- 
inite advantages.  Due  to  the  mild  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  generous  supply  of 
green  feeds  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  cattle  mature  earlier,  and 
maintain  a  high  rate  of  production  for 
a  longer  period.  This  means  additional 
profit  to  the  dairyman. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  are  un- 
excelled. Nowhere  in  the  United  States 
can  there  be  found  such  modern  and 
complete  factories  as  have  been  built 
here.  There  are  over  165  butter  fac- 
tor es;  something  over  129  cheese  fac- 
tories; 137  milk  pasteurizing  plants; 
<!47  ice  cream  factories;  and  9  con- 
.densaries.  Some  of  these  factories  are 
small,  of  course,  but  many  of  them 
turn  out  enormous  quantities.  We  have 
several  ice  cream  factories  with  an 
output  of  1,000.000  gallons  annually 
and  numerous  creameries  that  man- 
ufacture 3,000.000  to  4.000,000  pounds 
of  butter  Per  year,  and  there  are  a  few 
milk  condensarles  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  10,000,000  pounds. 

MARKETING  FACILITIES 

Yet  another  advantage  must  be  re- 
corded—a  superior  market.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  of  course  the  central  market 
for  all  the  territory  West  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  Is  here  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operates  for  the 
fixing  of  values  throughout  this  great 
area.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
but  a  very  small  surplus  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  in  the  Pacific 
Slope  States,  and  rapidly  increasing 
populations  tend  to  restrict  this  sur- 
plus. " 

At  the  same  time  there  la  a  steadily 
growing  demand  In  the  Orient,  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  in  Mexico 
and  South  America  for  air  kinds  of 
dairy  products.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  send  our  surplus  products 
to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  where  they 
would  only  tend  to  increase  the  supply 
and  consequently  lower  the  price.  The 
countries  Just  mentioned  provide  a 
hungry  market  for  such  surplus  as  Is 
now  produced,  and  this  market  bids 
fair  to  expand  far  more  rapidly  than 
our  production.  The  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  set  of  circumstances 
is  that  producers  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  receive,  and  may  expect  to 
continue  to  receive,  higher  prices  for 
their  products  than  their  brother  pro- 
ducers east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"It's  Indispensable" — Please  change 
my  address  as  below,  and  send  pa- 
per there  till  further  notice.  Can't 
get  along  without  It. — C.  C.  Corum, 
Cajon,  Cal. 


An  Old  Subscriber — "We    have  been 
taking  ORCHARD  and   FARM  for 
quite  a  while,  and  like  it  very  much." 
Mrs  S.  L.  Shook,  Fresno,  Calif. 


With  wonder  in  my  eyes 
I  watched  a  young  man 
calmly  drive  a  1915  Ford 
up  a  long  mountain  grade. 

In  front  of  him  was  a 
magnificent  six  cylinder 
car  that  had  all  it  could  do 
to  pull  itself  up  the  moun- 
tain. Boiling,  wheezing, 
missing  it  struggled  along 
while  the  little  car  climbed 
up  and  up,  each  explosion 
as  regular  as  the  tick  of  a 
watch. 

The  line  of  cars  stopped. 
Someone  far  ahead  was 
stalled. 

The  driver  of  the  fine 
car  got  out,  raised  the  hood, 
looked  at  the  engine  in  per- 
plexity, took  his  seat  again, 
then  raced  the  heated  mo- 
tor, like  a  man  beating  a 
tired  animal. 

I  smiled  as  I  noticed  the 
driver  of  the  Ford  was  al- 
lowing his  engine  to  cool 
off  and  was  peacefully  en- 
joying the  scenery,  for  I  re- 
membered that  the  editor 
told  me : 

KNOWING  HOW  has 
been  the  secret  of  most  suc- 
cessful men. 

He  said  that  about 
George  P.  Weldon,  but  I 
know  it  is  just  as  true  about 
the  many  men  who  write 
for  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  as  it  was  about  the 
young  man  who  knew  how 
to  drive  the  Ford. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
knowledge  —  even  six  cyl- 
inders. 

— The  Subscription  Man 


MontgomeprWard  O. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive 


Don't  You  Miss 
this  Money  Saving 
Opportunity 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  CATALOGUE 

Is  Now  Ready  for  You 


Fifty  years'  experience  in  making  low  prices,  in  selecting  worthy, 
serviceable  goods,  and  offering  them  at  a  saving,  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  big  complete  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Your  free  copy  is  waiting  here  for  you.  To  write  for  it  today  is  to  learn 
the  lowest  price  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you  need  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


There  is  a  Cash  Saving  of  at 
Least  $50  for  You 

Getting  the  right  price  today  is 
a  matter  of  choosing  the  right 
place  at  which  to  buy.  To  know 
the  lowest  price,  to  get  the  actual 
market  price  on  everything  you 
buy,  will  mean  a  saving  of  at  least 
$50  on  your  needs  and  your  fam- 
ily's needs  this  season. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  quote 
the  lowest  prices  possible  on  new, 
fresh  merchandise  of  serviceable 
quality.  We  do  not  sell  cheap  un- 
reliable merchandise.  We  do  sell 
good  goods  at  the  lowest  cash 
prices  of  the  year.  To  buy  from 
Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.  is  com- 
plete assurance  of  Satisfaction  and 
Certain  Saving. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Farm  and  the  Family 

For  the  Woman.  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  New  York  styles,  the  new- 
est styles?  Ward's  own  fashion  ex- 
perts have  selected  in  New  York 


everything  for  you  and  for  your 
children  —  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
hats  and  shoes,  and  all  are  offered 
to  you  at  a  big  saving. 

For  the  Man.  Do  you  want  full 
value  for  your  dollar?  All  your 
personal  needs,  everything  from 
clothing  to  a  good  cigar,  is  offered 
you  at  prices  that  bring  you  the 
greatest  return  for  your  money. 

For  the  Home.  Everything  that 
goes  to  make  the  home  modern 
and  pleasant,  rugs,  wall  paper, 
furniture  and  home  furnishings  are 
shown  in  this  catalogue  at  prices 
that  save  many  dollars. 

For  the  Farm.  Everything  the 
farmer  needs — tools,  roofing,  fenc- 
ing, paint,  hardware,  of  guaranteed 
dependable  quality — at  amazingly 
low  prices. 

Every  item  in  this  catalogue  is 
guaranteed  exactly  as  pictured 
and  described.  Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  everything  you  order. 


Your  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  announce  a  new  perfected  service  for  you. 

After  a  year's  work,  and  study,  originating 
and  testing  new  systems,  and  employing  ex- 
perts, we  have  perfected  a  new  system  that 
makes  certain  a  very  quick  and  satisfactory 
service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  this  season  will 
actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way  to  you 
in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and  now 
a  new  service.  True  it  is  indeed  that  "Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House,  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive." 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  oj  our  five  houses  nearest  you 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO. 

Chicago      Kansas  City     St.  Paul     Fort  Worth      Portland,  Ore. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept6(H 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Name  

Address  


Capacity  / 
Counts/ 


BECAUSE,  through  our  tremendous  milling 
capacity,  we  can  control  the  source  of  most 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  our  feeds.  For 
example:  the  bran,  shorts,  middlings  and 
flour  that  go  into  SURELAY  are  by-products 
of  our  own  mills.  Then  there's  corn.  We 
use  10%  or  more  in  this  feed — and  here  are 
our  mills  in  the  center  of  the  largest  corn- 
growing  district  in  the  State. 

Animal  protein  offers  another  example: 
the  amount  of  meat  we  use  daily  puts  us  in 
position  to  secure  meats  of  uniform,  high 
quality  throughout  the  year.  In  one  case, 
we  use  the  entire  output  of  a  single  manu- 
facturer. Again,  there  are  vegetable  pro- 
teins. Direct  purchases  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  soya  bean  meal,  cocoanut  meal  and 
linseed  meal  offer  another  price-advantage. 

So  there  you  are!  You  can't  dodge  this 
fact:  large  batches  of  feed  can  be  manufac- 
tured cheaper  than  smaller  ones.  Capacity 
counts !  Our  costs  per  ton  of  feed  are  bound 
to  be  lower.  No  two  ways  about  it! 


Then,  for  extra  good  measure,  there  are 
the  daily  laboratory  tests — a  feature  no  indi- 
vidual poultryman  could  possibly  afford. 
Before  being  used,  each  ingredient  destined 
to  go  into  SURELAY  is  analyzed  in  the  lab- 
oratory for  quality  and  feed  value.  All, 
grains  are  recleaned  before  being  ground  or 
cracked.  Never  will  you  find  mill  waste, 
dust,  smut  or  sweepings  in  Sperry  Feeds. 
During  the  actual  process  of  mixing,  sam- 
ples are  taken  regularly  and  tested  for  uni- 
formity. It  is  test,  test,  test  all  the  way  for 
SURELAY — and  every  other  Sperry  Feed. 

And  all  to  what  purpose?  To  make  sure 
that  SURELAY  will  live  up  to  its  reputation 
as  the  most  uniform,  most  dependable  egg 
mash  on  the  market.  To  make  sure  that 
"what's  on  the  tag  is  in  the  bag" — always! 

Always  specify  SURELAY-in-the-yellow- 
striped-sack  from  your  dealer;  and  mail  the 
coupon  for  our  new  handbook,  "Makes 
Hens  Happy."  It  will  show  you  how  Sperry 
capacity  counts  in  bringing  feed-costs  down! 


SURELAY 


■TOCK  A  POULTRY 
FEED  DEPT. 


"A  Sperry  Product" 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


204  WEBER  AVE. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet 
"Makes  Hens  Happy" 


Name 


Address 


ES.Army  Goods 

Reduce  Living  Costs — Buy  Army  Goods! 


MAIL  ORDERS 

 We  fill  and  ship  mail  or- 
ders same  day  received.  Re- 
turn the  goods  if  not  pleased. 


— We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  surplus  army  goods  west  of 
New  York.  We  sell  only  high  quality,  serviceable  goods  and 
guarantee  every  article  we  sell  to  please  you  or  will  refund 
your  money  on  the  return  of  the  goods.  These  prices  are  only 
a  fraction  of  what  the  merchandise  cost  to  produce! 


REFERENCES: 

— Any  newspaper,  bank  or 
business  house  in  Los  An- 
geles. 


dr'ab  blankets 


A*  good  as  new — all  wool — olive 
drab  color — 66x84  in.  Jutt  as  good 
as  blankets  costing  $5.00  


$  J95 


— Boy  a  year's  supply — We  never  had  surh  a  blanket  bargain!  Surplus  property,  bought  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Clean  and  sanitary,  all  woe  I,  olive  drab  color,  closely  woven,  66x84  In.,  for  double  beds. 
— No.  OF117 — Buy  a  year's  supply  while  the  price  is  only  $1.95!   


U.  S.  TENT 
$1J.95 

No.  OF220 — Fine 
waterproof  I  e  nt ; 
post  $50  to  make; 
size  9x9  ft.;  Inch  side 
tvulls;    12.4    oz.  army 
khaki  doek.    Big  bar- 
gain— $11.95. 


almost  as 
good  as  new 


NEW  U.  S. 
CANTEEN 


30c 


— No.  OF121 —  Bargain!     New  aluminum 
army  canteen  with  screw  rap  and  chain, 
at  a  fraction  of  valne — 30c. 
— No.  m  i;; — Old     style    army  canteens, 
used  but  in  good  condition,  35c;  3  for  $1.00. 


U.  S.  Navy 

]Sea  Bags 


95c 


— No.  OF  119  —  New.  mad 
~U  a-~i[  heavy    waterproof   white  d 
fwvy     grummets  in  top  for  closing 
StABAC    rurrying  Mottling,  blankets, 
gage,    fruit,    vegetables,  t 
etc.;  worth  $2.50  if  bought 
),  regular  way.  Kxtra  special. 


J- 
Ne, 


regular  way. 

«•  -  50 

Barrack  Bags  at 

— No.  OF120  —  New  army 
blue  denim  barrack  or 
laundry  bags  with  grom- 
mets  and  curd  in  top; 
size  Hat,  25x30  In.:  for 
laundry,  clothing,  tools, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  in  a 
fraction  oi  value— 50c. 


of 

uck ; 
;  for 
bag- 
ools, 
in  a 
95c. 


NEW  U.  S. 

SHOVELS 


75c 


— No.  OFI24 — A  fine  shovel  and  a  $1.50  value. 
Finest  steel;  brand  new;  surplus  property  bought 
frum  the  U.  8.  Kngiueers  Dept.  Blade  m1  Ins., 
length  36  ins.;  oval  point;  continuous  steel  strap. 
The  maker  says: 

— "We  guarantee  this  tool  to  be  made 
of  the  highest  quality  material  and  to 
stand  more  rough  usage  than  any 
shovel   made." — Baldwin   Tool  Work*. 

— It  would  be  good  business  to  send  your  order 
..for  all  you  need — at  75c  each. 


Folding 
Buckets 

50c 


—No.  OF126 — New 
khaki  color  fold- 
ing army  buckets; 
hold  about  5  gul. 
Can  be  carried 
under  auto  rush- 
Ion.  Big  bargain  — 
50c. 


L 

mm 


nrr 


US 


New 
Army 
Shoes 

$3.75 

Navy 
Shoes 

$3.75 


Much  Heavier 

and  Better  Than  the  Comm  ercial  Cot  £ 


HEAVY  ARMY  COTS 


$2 


50 


— No.  OF125 — Folding  Cots,  extra  heavy  and  as  good  as  new.  Folds 
up  compactly  as  shown ;  legs  steel  reinforced.  For  the  home  or 
camp.  Weight  21  lbs.     At  half  their  value — $2.50. 


NEW  U.  S. 

Shovels 


U.  S.  KHAKI  BREECHES  (Used),  50c 


Inches. 
Finest 
steel. 


New 
Web 
Waist 
Belts 


ppartmont  §fcff 

"The  Store  with  the  Reputation  for  Good  Values 

530-36  South  Main  Street 

HALTERS  75 


—  i "       them  at  a  fraction  of  value ! 
but  little  and  for  practical  purposes 
as  good  aH  new.    The  very  best  heav 
leather,  1  1  ,  in.  wide,  black  or  russet, 
sewed  and   riveted.    Compare  the 
price,  then    order   all    you  need 
while  we  have  them.  No.  OF- 
102.  each  75c;  dozen,  $8.50. 
—No.  1 1 1  in  ; — Same  hal- 
ter as  above,  brand  new, 
black,  $1.45. 

Cow  Halters  75c 

No.  OF104.  Cow  Hal- 
ters, same  quality  us 
above.  75c  each;  S8.50 
dozen. 


I'sed 
are 
7 


Fine  Army  Bridles  $  J  95 

— No.  OKI 03.    Extra  fine  army  bridles;  best 
quulity   material,  txtra  well  made.  Kussrt 
•Otar,   %-in.   leathers.   1 1.   8.   rosettes,   best    port  bits, 
leather-bound  curb  chains.   A  bargain.    Ised  but  little 

anil  in  almost  new  <i, million.     Kuch,  $1.95. 
—No.  OF106. 
— No.  OF107. 

Me. 


Mame  bridle  as  above,  brand  new,  f'j.95. 
1.  S.  Watering  Bridles  (reins  and  bit). 


Bridle 
Bits 

10c 

No.   Or' 110 


—No.  OF109.  New, 
extra  strong,  har- 
ness snap  end,  54  In. 
long.    Big   value  at 

20c.  , 


Halter 
Chains 

20c 


Rope 
Halters 

25c 

No.  OF10S 


7-ft.   Halter  Leads 

—No.  OF1U.    Think  of  It!  Fine  quality  7-ft. 

I  1  ,-in.  leuther  halter  leads,  almost  as  good  as 
new,  with  buckle,  for  Mr. 

— No.   in  i  i  ;     vim,.   Halter  Lead  as  abuv 


25 


brand   new,  50c. 


EXTRA 

36-1  n.  Lea- 
ther Straps 

20c 

—No.  0FIIJ. 
Brand  new; 
very  useful 
on  the  ranch 
or  around  the 
home. 


Feed  Bags 

45c 

—No.  OFI14.  A  bargain! 
I'sed    some,    but    in  fine 

 in   made    of  the 

very  best  canvas  anil 
leather;  leather  head 
stall.  At  a  small  fraction 
of  Its  val- 
ue toe. 

No.  OFI1J. 
Same  Feed 
Bag. 
Iirand 
new.  9.ir 


m 

U.S.) 


New 
Army 
Mattocks 


Saddles  $450  M 

-No.  0F116.  McClelland 
Army  Saddles  as  good  as  new;  de- 
signed by  army  officers  aft»r  years 
of  experiments;  an  easy  rider  and 
almost  indestructible;  must  have 
cost  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  to 
make.  Guaranteed  to  please  y*M, 
Extra   special — $4.50. 
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OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la 
due  the  best  .that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  honor  him  as  the  basic  producer. 
His  problems  are  our  problems;  his  tri- 
umphs, our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  Information; 
to  assist,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  Id 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 


ESTABLISHED  1888 
Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER' 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  an  institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  its  close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, this  magazine  Is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information./  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address,  In- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 
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Entered  July  16,  1917,  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1879.    Subscription  price,  $1  a  year. 
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F°Aj  Pfralircfii 

Arguing  with  some  people  is  about  as 
hopeless  as  baking  griddle  cakes  for  a 
threshing  crew. 

Man  should  remember  that  even  the 
finest  steel  is  of  litti'e  value  when  it  has 
lost  Us  temper. 

Uncle  Wiseacre  says  he  doesn't  need 
to  set  the  alarm  any  more.  He  just 
gets  up  when  he  hears  his  son  William 
come  home. 


About  the  only  exercise  indulged  in 
by  many  of  our  citizens  is  running  for 
office. 


It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  fit-fully. 


Our  legislators  seem  to  spend  a  great 
deal'  of  their  time  driving  around  the 
agricultural  bloc. 

Many  farm  hands  are  more  at  home 
with  a  stack  of  chips  than  a  stack  of 
hay. 


Some  men  live  in  constant  fear  that 
they  will  not  drop  a  tear  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.  Steeped  In  sorrow, 
grief  and  woe,  moping  on  through  life 
they  go,  sure  they'll  lose  the  race. 
Others  grin  and  dare  and  do,  finding 
zest  the  whole  day  through,  vowing 
they  will  beat  the  game.  Then  If  the 
latter  grab  the  prize  and  leave  the  for- 
mer with  their  sighs — who's  to  bl'ame? 


Oloom-dispensers  continue  to  see 
nothing  but  disaster  in  the  economic 
situation.  Yet  bank  clearings  mount 
higher  and  higher;  building  permits 
reach  amazing  totals;  automobile  sales 
exceed  all  previous  records;  prices  for 
farm  products,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
on  the  upgrade.  While  the  "doubters" 
are  makiing  dire  predictions,  the  "doers" 
are  making  money  I 
Cordially, 

Editor. 
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To  Subscribers— An  Important  Announcement 

M  THIS,  the  souvenir  "California  Forward"  number  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  are  described  a  few  of  the  manifold 
•opportunities  and  delights  of  this  wonderful  State  where 
dreams  do  come  true. 

Somewhere  In  California  Is  your  ideal  home.  And  in 
California  are  vast  Industries  of  every  character  to  serve  you. 

The  advertisers  who  have  co-operated  in  making  this 
special  number  a  success  are  listed  In  alphabetical  order 
below.  Keep  this  convenient  directory  as  the  means  of 
supplying  your  wants.  Study  the  many  important  announce- 
ments carefully.  Remember,  "You  haven't  read  the  maga- 
zine until  you've  read  the  ads." 

Alphabetically  Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

LAND,  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES— 

Farm  Lands— What  are  the  advantages  of  Western  Canada  for  stock  raising?  T?*9 

Farm  Lands — Where  can  I  get  highly  productive  California  land  for  as  little  as 

325  an  acre  down?   17 

Fig  Orchards — How  can  I  share  big  profits  In  figs  with  small  Investment?   42 

Grape  and  Fig  Lands— How  can  I  grow  these  two  profitable  crops  together  for  small 

Initial  Investment?    29 

Lands,  River  Bottom — What  Is  considered  the  most  productive  type  of  soil 

In   California?    lg 

Orchard  Lands — Where  can  I  buy  irrigated  pear  orchards  at  the  cost  of  raw  . 

land  In  other  districts?   15 

Poultry  Farms — How  can  I  successfully  engage  In  poultry  raising  on  small  acreage?  39 

Vegetable  Lands— Where  can  I  raise  two  "off-season"  crops  per  year?   2G 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Building  Materials — How  can  I  save  middleman's  profit?   37 

Concrete  Mixer — Where  can  I  get  farm-size  mixer  on  30  days'  free  trial?   19 

Cream  Separators — What  factors  must  be  considered  In  selecting  a  separator?   32 

Engines — Where  can  I  get  Information  concerning  engines  and  pumping  plants?   38 

Fencing  Material* — Who  Bends  free  nook  on  fencing  problems  and  equipment?   29 

Glass  Cutter — What  simple  method  can  be  used  in  home?   27 

Hay  Harvester — Is  there  a  successful  combined  gatherer  and  press?   41 

Home  Building — How  can  I  construct  my  house  on  known  cost  and  quality  basis?..  34 

Paints — What  have  I  a  right  to  expett  of  paint?   35 

Pumps— What  type  combines  strength  and  simplicity?   24 

Pumps— Have  lubrication  troubles  been  eliminated?   23 

Roof  Preservative — How  much  water  do  shingles  absorb?   34 

Roof  Renewer — What  liquid  may  be  applied  at  low  cost  to  make  an  old  roof  good 

as  new  ?    9 

Roofing  Paint — Where  can  I  get  roofing  paint  for  15  cents  a  gallon?   38 

Tanks — Why  Is  redwood  ideal  for  tank  and  pipe  construction?  39 

Weil-Boring  Outfits — How  can  I  make  an  outfit  pay  for  itself?   24 

Wood  Saw — How  many  cords  a  day  can  one  man  handle  with  a  log  saw?   27 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Gasoline — What  effect  has  the  fuel  upon  the  power  of  the  car?   14 

Piston  Rings — Will  they  pay  for  themselves?   27 

Tractor— How  does  sub-soiling  affect  crop  yields,  and  why  should  It  be  done  now?..  19 

Tractor— What  are  the  advantages  of  the  front  wheel?   21 

Tractor— What  Improvements  have  been  made  In  the  small,  garden  type?   24 

Tractors — What  makes  value  In  farm  power  equipment?   25 

Tractors— Where  can  I  buy  new,  and  guaranteed  used  tractors?   27 

Tractor  Oil — How  much  heat  should  an  oil  be  expected  to  stand?   38 

TREES,  PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Citrus  Pest  Control — How  can  red  spider,  cltricola  and  black  scale  be  controlled 

effectively?    32 

Cover  Crop — What  is  the  most  valuable  cover  crop  for  California?   18 

Cover  Crops — Where  can  I  get  Information  concerning  all  kinds  of  cover  crops?   30 

Fertiliser— What  benefits  are  derived  from  application  of  marine  Bhell  lime?   16 

Fruit  Marking  Machines — In  what  ways  are  they  being  used?   30 

Fruit  Trees— Where  can  I  get  Information  on  nursery  stock?   21 

Nitrate  of  Soda— What  are  the  Indications  when  a  crop  needs  nitrate  fertilizer?   33 

Ornamental  Nursery  ^  Stock    Where  can  I  get  information  concerning  trees,  vines, 

shrubs  and  roses?    14 

Rhubarb— What  returns  can  I  expect  from  raising  rhubarb?  19,  31 

Sulphur — What  is  the  best  form  to  use  for  dusting?   16 

Trees— How  can  I  best  Improve  ray  vacant  land?   19 

Weed  Killer— Is  there  a  successful  chemical  weed  destroyer?   23 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Dish  Washer— Is  theer  a  successful  dish  washing  machine?   33 

Fruit  Foods — How  can  the  California  grower  take  advantage  of  world  demand  ? . . . .  4 
Lighting  System — What  are  the  special  advantages  of  carbide  gas  plants  for  farm 

use?   31 

Merchandise — Where  can  I  get  army  goods  at  a  saving?   2 

POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK— 

Cavles — How  Is  the  market  demand  for  caviee?   39 

Poultry  Feed — How  can  I  avoid  hit-and-miss  methods  in  egg  production   44 

Poultry  lnformaatlon— How  can  I  Increase  egg  production?   16 

Poultry  Lice  Control — How  can  I  rid  my  flock  of  lice  without  labor?   32 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Auction  School — Where  can  I  receive  expert  Instruction  on  auctioneering?  41 

Auto  School— Where  can  I  get  large  free  book  on  auto  training?   39 

Auto  8chool — What  Is  the  best  method  for  learning  the  auto  trade?   31 

Bee  Supplies— Who  sends  free  Information  and  booklet  on  bee  keeping?   87 

Black  Leg — How  can  I  protect  my  animals  against  this  disease  tor  life?   32 

Copper  Cans— Where  can  I  buy  copper  cans  and  tubing?   83 

Fair,  Ventura  County — Announcement      16 

Kodak  Finishing — How  can  I  save  money  and  get  quick  service  by  mail?   37 

Merchandise — Is  it  possible  to  buy  a  man's  all-wool  suit  for  as  little  as  315?   43 

Pencil — Is  there  an  automatic  pencil  that  is  trouble- proof  ?   16 
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California — Land  of 
Destiny 

BY  ARTHUR  BRISBANE 

STATISTICS  show  that  j 
California  is  the  Nation's  1 
richest  State.  The  only  real  f 
wealth  is  independence,  and  | 
California  has  more  inde-  | 
pendent  men  and  women  than  | 
any  other  State,  and  has  more  | 
money.  California  is  the  rich-  I 
est  State  per  capita.  The  I 
average  Californian  has  more  | 
money  than  the  average  in  f 
any  other  State.  But  that  Is  | 
only  half.  California's  bank  | 
resources  of  $2,500,000,000  are  | 
not  worth  one-tenth  of  one-  ! 
thousandth  as  much  as  Call-  | 
fornia's  soil.  And  the  worth 
of  the  California  climate, 
which  gives  happiness,  Is  not 
counted  at  all. 

What  the  mere  material 
wealth  of  California  will  be 
in  future  years  no  one  can 
guess.  The  State  will  have 
tens  of  millions  of  inhab- 
itants. They  will  live  on  the 
magnificent  heights  overlook- 
ing the  Pacific,  and  fly  down 
to  work,  or  pleasure,  to  the 
fertile  valleys.  All  the  water 
that  the  west  side  of  the 
Rockies  takes  from  the  clouds 
will  be  used,  first  for  power, 
heat  and  light,  then  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  future  gigantic  empire 
of  California,  with  its  thou- 
sand-mile-long magic  coast 
line,  will  be  the  wonder  of  fu- 
ture ages.  All  the  more  rea- 
son for  keeping  it  well  pro- 
tected from  Asia  now.  No 
wonder  the  Asiatics  dream  of 
it  and  long  for  it. 


A   KNOCKER  ENCOURAGED 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  does  not  ap- 
iprove  of  knockers — except  one.  To 
Old  Man  Opportunity,  who  knocks  at 
each  door,  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
gives  every  encouragement.  He  has 
many  forms  of  disguise,  but  If  you 
would  know  the  kindly  old  gentleman, 
turn  to  the  Farmers'  Classified  Market 
Place,  page  40.  You  will  recognize 
Opportunity  between  the  lines  of  every 
"liner."  » 


THE  BRIDE'S  NARROW  ESCAPE 

"/  baked  a  cake  for  Henry — and  he 

threw  it  at  my  headt" 
"The  brutel"  cried  her  mother.   "It's  a 

wonder  you  aren't  dead." 

— Justin  Nult. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

In,  order  to  insure  uninter- 
rupted service,  subscribers  are 
requested  to  notify  us  of 
change  of  address  30  days  in 
advance. 

Always  give  the  OLD  as  well 
as  the  NEW  address. 

If  possible,  please  attach  to 
your  letter  orange  mailing  label 
from  your  latest  copy. 


ARMY  and  NAVY  STORE 

Order*  for  goodr  advertised  on  op- 
posite page  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Los  Angeles  store,  530-36  S.  Main  St. 
— Advertisement. 
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Another  Reason  Why- 

California  will  supply  the  world  with  fruit  food 


IN  MY  FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT 
on  "The  Reason  Why,"  in 
which  I  called  your  attention 
to  the  inevitable  decrease  of  fruit 
production  in  the  States  outside 
of  California  as  being  an  element 
insuring  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  California  fruit  grow- 
ing industry,  I  stated  that  there 
were  other  equally  vital  factors 
which,  if  you  are  alive  to  your  op- 
portunity, constitute  a  double  as- 
surance of  your  fruit  growing 
business. 

Have  you  realized  that  the  diet- 
ary of  the  120  million  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
undergoing  an  evolutionary 
change?  People  are  consuming 
with  each  year  a  larger  proportion 
per  capita  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
products. 

This  change  in  dietary  is 
scarcely  noticeable  by  the  individ- 
ual, but  is  an  evolutionary  fact, 
and  when  involving  120  millions 
of  people,  assumes  each  year  an 
enormously  increasing  consump- 
tion of  fruit  products. 

This  process  is  not  alone  in  evi- 
dence among  the  people  of  the 
North  American  continent,  but  is 
manifesting  itself  to  a  degree,  in  a 
like  evolutionary  change  in  the 
dietary  of  the  people  in  other  civ- 
ilized lands,  whereas  the  same  ad- 
verse climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  every  State  east  of  the 
Pacific  slope  are,  in  a  like  degree, 
operative  in  every  other  country 
where  fruit  growing  is  practiced 
in  agriculture. 

Facts  Concerning 
European  Production 

For  instance,  the  Prune,  like  the 
Apple,  has  been  a  staple  food 
product  of  the  European  people, 
comprising  a  potential  consuming 
population  of  over  400  millions. 

Prune  growing  has  been  an  im- 
portant European  industry  for 
many  generations,  yet  the  entire 
production  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  figures  available,  has 
never  been  in  excess  of  75,000 
tons. 

The  production  of  France,  Bos- 
nia and  Servia,  the  principal  Prune 
growing  sections  of  Europe,  for 
1921  was  estimated  at  50,000  tons, 
and  advance  information  for  this 
year's  yield  would  indicate  a  little 
over  30,000  tons. 

When  you  compare  this  produc- 
tion of  a  maximum  75,000  tons 
with  an  estimated  production  for 
California  for  this  year  of  110,000 
tons,  you  will  realize  that  in  grow- 
ing Prunes,  Europe,  though  in  the 


By  J.  E.  Bergtholdt 

Secretary  and  Manager  of  The  SDra-Bergtholdc  Company,  Nurserymen, 
and  one  of  California' i  moat  extenaire  (rower*  of  fruit. 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Three  Vital  Messages  to  Fruit  Growers 


business  for  many  generations, 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  grower.  This  fact  is 
f  urther  proved  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing exports  of  the  California  prod- 
uct to  these  European  people. 

This  is  not  alone  true  in  quantity 
but  also  in  quality  of  product. 

What  is  true  of  the  Prune  is, 
in  a  larger  measure,  true  of  Cali- 
fornia grown  Peach,  Apricot  and 
Pear,  canned  and  dried. 

Potential  Possibilities 
of  European  Consumption 

When  you  consider  that,  barring 
import  duties,  the  California  prod- 
uct can  be  delivered  to  the  Euro- 
pean consumer  at  the  same  cost  for 
transportation  (and  oftentimes  for 
less)  than  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, you  must  realize  that,  in 
addition  to  supplying  our  Cali- 
fornia grown  fruit  foods  to  the 
American  consumer,  there  is  trib- 
utary to  the  California  product  a 
potential  consuming  population  of 
approximately  400  millions  of 
Europeans.  In  supplying  whose 
fruit  wants,  barring  import  duties, 
the  California  grower  has  the 
same  advantage  over  the  Euro- 
pean fruit  grower  that  he  has  over 
his  brother  producer  in  the  vari- 
ous states  East,  in  which,  as  shown 
in  my  former  announcement,  the 
production  of  fruit  is  gradually, 
but  inevitably,  declining. 

When  the  industry  in  California 
has  so  organized  its  machinery  of 
distribution  that  this  potential 
European  consumption  will  be 
intelligently  exploited,  the  export 
business  of  California  fruit  may 
be  made  to  reach  enormous  pro- 
portions, not  to  speak  of  the  po- 
tential possibilities  of  exploiting 
the  consumption  of  our  staple 
fruit  products  in  other  countries, 
such  as  the  Orient,  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa. 

Existing  Facts 
Further  Emphasized 

You  will  now  more  fully  realize 
what  I  meant  in  my  former  an- 
nouncement when  I  showed  that 
in  view  of  the  decreasing  produc- 
tion, not  alone  of  the  states  east 
of  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  in  Europe, 
and  the  gradual  but  ever  increas- 
ing consumption  of  our  staple 
fruit  foods  in  the  dietary  of  the 
world's  population,  that  there  is 


being  created  a  vacuum  that  every 
acre  in  California  planted  to  fruit 
cannot  supply,  provided,  however, 
(and  this  in  the  final  analysis  is 
the  vital  feature)  the  California 
grower  exercises  the  forethought 
and  good  judgment  to  so  organize 
the  distribution  of  his  products  as 
to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  this 
potential  consumption  to  the  max- 
imum degree. 

To  further  illustrate,  I  will  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  repeat  a  few 
facts  that  I  have  often,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  nursery  business,  re- 
iterated heretofore,  for  instance: 

Prunes 

In  the  production  of  the  Prune  the 
California  grower  has  an  85%  monopo- 
ly (estimating  the  northwestern  pro- 
duction at  15%),  not  alone  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  people  of  North 
America,  but  has  also  an  enormous 
advantage  over  his  Prune  grower 
competitor  of  every  other  known 
country. 

Apricots 

In  canned  and  dried  Apricots,  the 
California  grower  has  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  consuming  population  of 
North  America  and  a  like  eriormous 
advantage  over  every  other  Apricot 
grower  in  other  countries. 

Pears 

Canned  and  dried,  the  same  is  true 
as  of  the  Apricot 

In  Pears  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand, 
the  California  grower,  in  quality  of 
fruit,  season  of  ripening,  regular  pro- 
duction and  freedom  from  disease, 
has  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
American  market  over  the  Pear 
growers  of  the  Northwestern  and 
Eastern  States,  with  as  yet  undeveloped 
potential  possibilities  for  export  to  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe,  to 
whom  the  Pear  is  a  fruit  as  staple  as 
the  Apple  and  Peach  to  the  Ameri- 
can, and  to  whom,  in  the  no  distant 
future,  our  Pears  will  be  delivered  by 
refrigerator  steamers  at  less  cost  of 
transportation  per  box  than  the  pres- 
ent rail  and  refrigeration  rates  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Clingstone  Peaches 

In  canned  Clingstone  Peaches,  the 
California  grower  has  a  monopoly, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
reason  that  the  California  Clingstone 
Peach,  owing  to  our  climate — no  rain 
during  the  ripening  period — matures 
to  a  texture  so  firm  that,  canned,  it 
is  the  only  Peach  grown  that  will  not 
rag  out  in  canning. 


f  This  It  likewise  true  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pear  and  Apricot,  canned. 

Peaches-dried 

By  reason  not  alone  of  the  substance 

and  good  quality  of  this  dried  product, 
but  by  reason  of  oar  dry  summers, 
permitting  of  uninterrupted  sun  car- 
ing, there  is  no  peach  growing  section 
anywhere  where  this  product  can  be 
sun  dried  and  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  degree  of  quality  that  will 
compare  with  the  California  product — 
true  likewise  of  California  dried  Apri- 
cots, Pears  and  Prunes. 

Raisins 

Raisins  on  this  ojutiueut  are  grown 
only  in  California,  and  there  are  more 
raisins  grown  in  California  than  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
The  California  mi  sin  grower  has  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican consumption  and  is  protected  by 
tariff  against  European  importations. 
In  addition  to  that,  on  accotmt  of  the 
quality  of  his  product,  he  is  enabled 
to  compete  success  fully  in  the  Europ- 
ean market  with  the  raisin  producing 
districts  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia. 

Citrus 

Inasmuch  as  the  successful  com- 
mercial production  of  Citrus  fruits  is 
limited  mainly  to  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Cirrus  growing 
districts  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  this 
branch  of  the  industry  has  more 
nearly  reached  its  maximum  produc- 
tion, with  Florida,  however,  our  only 
competitor,  and  to  this  degree  the 
prosperity  of  the  California  Cirrus 
growing  industry  is  well  assured 

If  space  would  permit,  in  farther 
proof,  I  could  enumerate  in  detail  like 
advantages  which  the  California 
grower  has  in  the  production  of  Cher- 
ries, Almonds,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Tabk 
Grapes,  Olives,  etc. 

Fruit  Growing  is 
California's  Prime  Industry 

Summing  up  the  facts  ores  en  ted  in 
this  and  in  my  previous  announce- 
ment, I  am  justified  in  the  statement 
the  truth  of  which  is  not  realised  by 
many,  that  fruit  growing  is,  mart  than 
any  other,  the  prime  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  in  the  future  will  add 
more  to  the  development  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  State  than  any  other  actm- 
ty,  depending,  however,  upon  one  vital 
factor,  concerning  which  I  will  write 
you  in  my  next 

This  comprises  the  second  angle 
of  my  story.  The  third  will  ap- 
pear in  this  publication  at  this 
time  next  month. 


Secretary  and 
The  Sil»a-Bergtholdt  Company.  Urn 
New   Castle.  CaUforwk 
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ALIPORNIAis 

I^^^T    ^^^J    sucn  a  wonderful 
I    I    State  from  an  ag- 
i  ricultural  y  i  e  w- 

 -J    point  that  it  is  a 

source  of  never-ending  gratification  to  me  to 
tell  of  her  opportunities  and  attractions  to  fu- 
ture settlers  and  especially  those  who  plan  to 
come  to  California  to  develop  her  agricultural 
resources,  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  produced 
by  this  State. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  comply  with  th« 
request  of  the  Editor  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM  for  a  message  to 
farmers  and  prospective  settlers  concerning  the  opportunities  and 
delights  of  California,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

Twenty  years  ago  some  waste  lands  of  California  could  be  had 
for  the  proverbial  "song"!  Today  the  values  of  crops  produced  run 
into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  same  conditions  largely  apply 
to  much  of  undeveloped  California.  California  embraces  about  100 
millions  of  acres  of  land  of  which  approximately  7,500,000  only  is 
devoted  to  fruits,  vegetables,  grains  and  forage.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  54  millions  of  acres  are  still  unappropriated  range  land,  await- 
ing someone  to  develop  them.  In  the  past  the  alchemist,  by  com- 
bining waste  water  and  waste  land,  has  wrought  the  modern  miracle 
that  spelled  success  beyond  the  most  extravagant  dreams. 

California  has  led  the  way  in  establishing  standards  along  many 
lines,  and  as  a  leader  among  agricultural  States  must  continue  to 
move  forward.  To  accomplish  these  things  new  farming  and  fruit- 
growing areas  must  be  opened  up  and  developed,  railroads  and  high- 
ways must  he  extended,  waste  water  that  means  fuel,  light  and 
power  must  be  controlled,  and  the  tide  must  turn  again  from 
the  city  of  many  illusions  to  the  well-ordered  farm,  the  ! 
fruitful  orchard,  and  the  open  range.  The  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  stands  always  ready  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
colonist  having  the  true  vision  and  energy  of  a  successful 
farmer. 


By  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Stephens 

Governor  of  California 

WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


the  sound  economic  foundation  upon 
which  profitable  production  must 
rest.  To  develop  and  build  up  our 
agricultural  section  to  what  it  should 
be,  will  call  not  only  for  real  farmers, 
but  real  business  men  as  well.  There  is  just  as  much  need  for  better 
business  methods  as  there  is  for  better  farming  methods.  The  truth 
is  all  one  needs  to  tell  about  California  to  attract  the  settler,  but 
it  must  be  told  in  a  language  that  the  prospective  settler  will 
understand. 

THE  right  kind  of  advertising  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  many 
enterprises  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  setting  up  of  new 
agricultural  districts.  In  most  instances  the  plan  of  action 
carries  with  it  a  provision  for  publicity  and  for  advertising  that 
particular  section.  Enterprises  of  this  sort,  directed  by  intelligent 
and  conscientious  men,  who  labor  from  the  standpoint  of  service 
rather  than  that  of  the  dollar,  are  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  people  they  bring  in.  Colonization  efforts 
must  be  built  upon  the  experience  of  men  who  know  their  business 
and  who  have  an  honest  purpose. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  in 
no  State  in  the  Union  do  soil,  climate  and  range  of  crops  and  season 
combine  to  make  farming  and  fruit-growing  both  pleasurable  and 
profitable,  as  they  do  in  California.  Nowhere  does  nature  guarantee 
so  abundant  a  return  to  honest  labor  and  intelligent  exploitation  of 
the  soil  as  right  here  in  California. 

Affairs  agricultural  are  now  rapidly  being  shaped  to  the  end 
that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  past,  and  success  along  agricultural  lines  can  be 

expected  in  greater  measure  than 
ever  before. 


/A 
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FARMING  is  a  big  business;  a  good  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
is  a  business  man,  and  he  must  be  talked  to  and  treated 
as  such.  Many  people  have  been  encouraged  to  buy 
lands  by  organizations  whose  only  emblem  is  the  dollar  sign. 
Now  many  Western  sections  are  entering  upon  a  period  of 
reconstruction  and  development  during  which  a  new  agricul- 
ture will  be  built  up. 

The  farmers  and  fruit  growers  we  now  have  in  Cali- 
fornia are  in  a  position  to  build  permanently  and  to  farm 
successfully.  They  know  the  possibilities  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  reside.  They  can  give  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  and  advice  to  the  newcomer  that  will  enable  him 
to  start  on  the  right  road.  Those  farmers  who  are  situated  on  places 
that  can  be  developed  into  permanent,  successful  farms  under  a 
system  of  diversification  have  every  reason  to  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence. 

Business  men  of  every  city  should  help  the  farmers  establish 


OUR  great  co-operative  asso- 
ciations  are   recognized  as 
patterns    for    growers  and 
agricultural  leaders  of  other  States 
to  follow. 

Through  these  associations  much 
of  the  uncertainty  and  risk  has 
been  removed  from  the  process  of 
marketing  our  tremendous  crops. 
And  they  have  taken  the  lead,  also, 
in  pointing  the  way  to  better  agri- 
cultural legislation.  In  this  respect 
the  State  government  has  followed 
a  consistent  and  progressive  policy 
befitting  California's  agricultural 
importance. 

Favored  by  nature  as  to  location, 
climate,  soil  and  water  resources  beyond  any  other  region  in  the 
world,  California  affords  possibilities  for  intensive  production  above 
her  already  stupendous  achievements,  which  stagger  the  imagination. 

Commonsense  methods,  applied  energy  and  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  f  arming  Industry  and  other  dependent 
industries  will  insure  future  progressive  development.  California 
must  ever  go  forward! 


Governor  Stephens 
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This  Oirt  Farmer  Has  Turned 
University  Theories  Topsy-Turvey 
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i  ARING  to  contradict  many  of 
the  teachings  of  scientific 
investigators,  Frank  Henry 
of  Fresno,  California,  who 
styles  himself  'dirt  farmer 
and  private  farm  adviser," 
has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  his  theories -to  at  least  41 
fruit  growers  whose  prop- 
erties he  is  managing. 

A  careful  student  and  prominent 
writer  on  agricultural  topics  says  of 
Henry:  '    .  . 

"Not  all  of  his  ideas  could  be  proved 
scientifically,  but  most  of  thern  are 
founded  on  real  scientific  facts,  many 
of  which  are  not  fully  recognized  by 
scientific  men.  A  grapevine  knows 
more  about  its  own  requirements  for 
best  production  than  do  all  ofcthe  pro- 
fessors and  writers  in  the  universe. 
Having  been  closely  in  touch,  with 
Henry  and  with  numerous  vlneyard- 
ists  who  have  followed  his  methods, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  needs  of  grape- 
vines for  heavy  bearing  and  economi- 
cal use  of  soil  fertility  than  do  most 
of  the  rest  of  us." 

CO-OPERATES  WITH  NATURE 

The  basis  of  Frank  Henry's  sys- 
tem is  "co-operation  with  nature." 
He  judges  the  need  of  irrigation  by 
the  appearance  of  the  foliage.  A  dark, 
dull  green,  "non-growing"  condition 
(that  is,  with  no  new  buds  or  leaves) 
indicates  a  thirsty  vine,  he  asserts, 
but  up  to  that  point  he  says  the  vine 
is  better  off  without  water. 

"Let  the  vineyardist  study  his  vines 
and  examine  each  individual  plant," 
suggests  Henry  "Only  in  that  way 
can  he  secure  the  greatest  possible 
yields." 

Mr.  Henry  believes  too  many  grow- 
ers base  their  estimates  of  water  re- 
quirements entirely  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  Study  the  plant,  not 
the  soil,  is  Henry's  theory,  x 

It  is  in  pruning,  however,  that  this 
somewhat  revolutionary  grower  has 
upset  most  completely  the  generally 
accepted  theories.    He  has  under  his 


supervision  Thompson  Seedless  vines 
carrying  as  much  as  200  feet  of  wood, 
one  to  four  years  old.  "It  requires 
four  years  to  build  a  vine  up  to  its 
ultimate  structure  according  to  my 
system,"  says  Henry.  "At  the  end  of 
this  time  it  has  gathered  a  large  re- 
serve strength  against  heavy  produc- 
tion-" 

As  to  cultivation  also,  Mr.  Henry 
has  his  own  ideas.  Unless  forced  by 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  or  grass,  he 
does  no  spring  plowing,  desiring  to 
mature  a  cover  crop  of  Burr  clover, 
which  is  his  standby  for  this  purpose. 
When  impossible  for  any  reason  to  use 
Burr  clover,  he  turns  under  the  natural 
growth  of  weeds. 

CONSERVES  VEGETABLE  MATTER 

Mr.  Henry  does  not  believe,  however, 
in  turning  under  any  cover  crop  when 
green.  He  discs  before  plowing  in 
order  to  cut  up  the  plants,  and  then 
allows  them  partially  to  cure  upon  the 
ground  before  plowing  under.  Pru- 
nings  from  the  vines  are  allowed  to 
dry  and  also  are  cut  up  by  the  disc 
and  plowed  under.  He  does  not  believe 
in  burning  any  vegetable  matter 
which  can  be  saved  for  enriching  the 
soil. 

As  for  Irrigation,  Mr.  Henry  applies 
the  water  much  later  in  the  season 
before  picking  time  than  is  ordinarily 
done.  The  late  application,  he  main- 
tains, has  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
foliage  upon  the  vines  until  frost,  giv- 
ing greater  reserve  for  the  dormant 
season  and  resulting  in  greater  de- 
velopment of  fruit  buds. 

In  harvesting,  Henry  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  making  the  berries 
go  through  a  sweat,  which  tends  to 
prevent  moulding,  he  says.  Berries 
are  boxed  only  between  10  a.  m.  and 
3  p.  m.  and  the  boxes  are  not  stacked. 
This  plan,  he  maintains,  causes  the 
raisins  to  absorb  more  heat,  which 
gives  better  quality,  greater  weight 
and  less  evaporation. 

Mr.  Henry  is  carrying  on  some  in- 
teresting experiments  in  girdling  both 
the  trunk  and  cane  of  various  kinds 


of    grapes.  He 
lieves  that  the  Al 
ria,    as    well  as 


Z  a  n  i  e, 
girdling. 

In  his  work 
with  orchard 
trees,    also,  the 
Fresno     experimenter  has 
achieved  interesting  results 
with  methods  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

The  peach,  he  maintains,  will 
stand  winder  pruning;  therefore, 
prunes  "out  of  season,"  or  from 
middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May. 

"I  have  pruned  as  late  as  June  15." 
says  Henry,  "using  the  long  system. 
By  this  plan  I  reduce  the  spring  wood 
growth  by  50  per  cent,  resulting  In  a 
crop  25  per  cent  larger  and  of  much 
better  quality." 

As  an  example  of  the  rejuvenation 
of  old  trees  through  the  use  of  the 
Henry  method.  Is  pointed  out  the  J. 
Labia  nc  peaih  orchard,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Fresno.  The  soil  is  "red 
hard  pun."  A  cover  crop  of  Burr  clover 
was  used  and  more  water  upplied  than 
had  been  given.  Finally,  cultivation 
was  discontinued  entirely  and  irriga- 


With  more  than  100  feel  of  rvood, 
the  upper  vine,  pruned  by  the  Henry 
method,  produced  120  pounds  of 
grapes,  testing  24  per  cent  sugar.  In 
contrast  is  shown,  below,  a  vine  cut 
hack  according  to  the  usual  system,  in 
the  same  row  of  the  same  vineyard, 
which  produced  only  60  pounds,  test- 
ing 22  per  cent  sugar.  The  vines  are 
identical  as  to  age,  variety,  care  and 
soil  conditions. 


tion  accomplished  by  flooding  over  the 
crop  of  clover.  For  eleven  years,  the 
owner  asserts,  he  had  lost  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  crop  and  much  of  the 
fruit  dried  up  in  June,  whereas  now 
all  the  trees  have  regained  their  health 
and  heavy  crops  result  each  year. 

"This  orchard  looks  ragged,"  admits 
Henry,  "but  comparison  of  the  trees 
and  the  crop  with  former  conditions 
tills  the  story." 

Needless  to  say,  Frank  Henry  has 
created  some  dissension  and  much  dis- 
cussion. Because  he  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  technical  training  and 
education,  certain  "experts"  are  said 
to  have  frowned  upon  his  activities; 
nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  prac- 
tical growers  to  acclaim  the  success 
of  his  undertakings. 

Granting  that  Frank  Henry  has  ex- 
pounded some  theories  which  appar- 
ently are  based  upon  ignorance  of 
scientific  laws,  nevertheleas  he  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  "method 
in  his  madness"  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  found  that  science  can  explain 
some  of  his  accomplishments  more  ef- 
fectively than  he  himself  can  explain 
them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  scientists 
may  find  that  Frank  Henry  haa  dis- 
covered, throt%h  his  close  contact  with 
nature,  some  of  her  b>wa  to  which 
they  have  been  blinded. 
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RACTICAIi  POINTED 

wW0  in  few  worms 

for  Busy  Farmers 


Moisture  Capacity  of  Soil  Increased  by 
Organic  Mattel- — In  addition  to  add- 
ing plant  food  to  the  soil  and  im- 
proving Its  texture,  organic  matter, 
supplied  by  green-manure  crops, 
stable  manure,  or  in  any  other  form, 
adds  greatly  to  the  moisture  holding 
capacity.  It  has  been  shown  that 
while  100  pounds  of  sand  can  hold 
only  25  pounds  of  -  water  and  100 
pounds  of  clay  50  pounds,  the  same 
weight  of  humus  or  decaying  organic 
matter  will  hold  190  pounds.  Clay 
soil  containing  organic  matter  is 
more  friable  than  similar  soil  with- 
out organic  matter.  When  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  entirely  removed  the 
clay  remains  compact  during  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  When  the  organic 
matter  is  returned,  the  soil  crumbles 
after  freezing.  Just  as  the  original 
soil.  Not  only  do  the  higher  plants 
grow  better  in  a  soil  rich  in  organic 
matter,  but  the  activities  of  the  soil 
bacteria  are  largely  dependent  on 
the  supply  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  These  bacteria  need  food 
and  air.  Their  food  is  the  dead  vege- 
table matter,  which  they  break  down 
and  make  available  to  the  higher 
plants.  Most  beneficial  bacteria  use 
air,  and  this  they  find  more  abun- 
dantly in  a  soil  supplied  with  organic 
matter  than  in  stiff  clays.  In  sandy 
soils  there  is  air  enough,  but  the 
addition  of  humus  helps  to  hold 
moisture  and  so  benefits  the  bacteria 
as  well  as  the  higher  plants. 

Does  Summer  Fallowing  Pay? — A  Mon- 
tana dry  farmer  has  upset  precedent 
in  his  locality  by  abandoning  the 
summer  fallow  system.  His  plan,  he 
asserts,  gets  results  even  in  driest 
years.  Ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  yel- 
low sweet  clover  is  sown  with  every 
grain  crop.  A  poor  stand  of  clover 
usually  results  the  first  year,  but  the 
second  year  gives  a  heavy  yield, 
whereas  the  grain  yield  is  said  to 
be  improving  annually.  "The  Idea  of 
conserving  moisture  when  there  is 
none  to  conserve  seems  fallacy  to 
me,"  he  remarked.  "I  'summer  fal- 
low' with  yellow  clover  that  puts 
nitrogen  and  humus  into  the  soil. 
Summer  fallowing  by  parching  and 
scorching  the  soiMorces  it  to  release 
plant  food  without  compensation. 
Moisture  can  best  be  conserved  by 
keeping  the  ground  covered  with  a 
growth  of  vegetation." 

Change  in  the  Style  of  the  Hog- 
Women's  apparel  is  not  the  only 
commodity  subject  to  style  changes. 
A  study  of  swine  going  to  market 
shows  a  remarkable  transformation. 
No  longer  is  the  so-called  "lard"  hog 
in  demand.  Constantly  Increasing 
use  of  vegetable  fats  for  cooking  has 
so  reduced  the  demand  for  lard  that 
packers  now  want  the  bacon  or  meat 
type  of  animal.  It  is  fortunate,  in- 
deed, that  the  hog  lends  itself  to 
quick  changes  In  form,  and  within 
a  few  years  growers  have  been  able 
to  produce  new  types  of  the  very 
breeds  once  raised  for  their  heavy 
yield  of  lard. 

Tanning  Hides  on  the  Farm— Tanneries 
are  equipped  to  make  all  the  leather 
the  country  needs,  and  can  make 
better  leather  more  economically 
than  the  farmer  can,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  producer  of  hides 
finds  the  margin  between  the  price 
paid  for  the  raw  material  and  the 
price  asked  for  finished  leather  is 
so  great  that  he  determines  to  do 
his  own  tanning.  For  example, 
In  certain  large  sections  of  the 
country  a  farmer  can  hardly  give 
away  the  hides  he  has,  yet  leather. 
-  .  in  small  pieces  costs  him  from  $1  to 
$1.60  a  pound.  To  help  him  in  such 
emergencies  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  Just  is- 
sued Department  Circular  230,  Home 
Tanning,  which  gives  detailed  direc- 
tions for  making  leather  for  various 
purposes.  With  the  issuance  of  this 
publication  the  department  now  has 
for  distribution  information  on  the 
handling  of  hides,  from  the  skinning 
of  the  animal  to  the  care  of  the 
leather  In  the  finished  article,  such 
as  harness,  belts,  boots  and  shoes. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  1  0  5  5,  Country 
Hides  and  Skins:  Skinning,  Curing 
and  Marketing,  recently  revised  and 
reprinted  for  the  third  time,  tells 
how  to  perform  these  operations  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  In  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  1183,  The  Care  of 
Leather  also  recently  revised  and  re- 
printed, are  directions  for  making 
leather  last  longer.  Any,  or  all,  of 
these  bulletins,  including  the  new 
circular,  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Weeder,  a  Valuable  Implement — 

Many  farmers  are  making  more  and 
more  use  of  the  tool  known  as  a 
weeder.  After  a  crop  has  been  plant- 
ed and  a. heavy,  packing  rain  happens 
to  fall  before  it  comes  through  the 
ground,  the  weeder  may  be  used  to 
run  across  the  rows  and  loosen  the 
soil.  It  is  valuable  also  after  cotton, 
grain  and  other  plants  have  sprouted, 
for  mulching  and  at  the  same  time 
destroying  thousands  of  small  grass 
and  weed  plants.  Likewise,  it  ac- 
complishes some  thinning.  The 
weeder  is  especially  valuable  for 
running  over  young  wheat  and  oats 
in  the  spring.  The  man  who  has  had 
no  experience  with  it  may  think  at 
first  that  he  destroyed  his  crop,  but 
after  a  day  or  two  he  will  realize 
what  benefit  he  has  accomplished. 
Many  Eastern  farmers  use  a  small 
weeder  with  one  horse,  but  through- 
out the  South  and  Middle  West  it 
has  become  a  standard  tool  even  on 
larger  farms. 

Tuberculin    Tests    Increase    Profits — 

The  economic  importance  of  tuber- 
culosis from  the  standpoint  of  profits 
to  cattle  dealers  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  report  of  Holstein  sales  by  a  prom- 
inent sales  company  of  California 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year.  The  following  figures  have 
been  obtained  from  the  records  of 
this  firm  by  the  Pacific  Dairy  Re- 
view showing  the  wide  difference  in 
prices  between  tuberculin  tested  cat- 
tle and  those  which  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  test:  Tuberculin 
tested  Holsteins:  20  bulls  sold  for 
112,670,  an  average  of  $633;  228  fe- 
males sold  for  $73,960,  an  average  of 
$324.  Holsteins  sold  without  tuber- 
culin test:  99  bulls  sold  for  $7442.60, 
an  average  of  $75;  245  females  sold 
for  $29,635,  an  average  of  $120. 
Grand  total,  248  tuberculin  tested 
Holsteins  sold  for  $86,630,  an  average 
of  $349;  344  Holsteins  sold  without 
tuberculin  test  for  $36,977.50,  an  aver- 
age of  $107.  Twenty  reactor  cows  and 
heifers  sold  for  $2985,  an  average  of 
$149. 

Purebred  and  Thoroughbred — In  dis- 
cussions with  reference  to  the  blood 
lines  of  certain  cattle  It  is  not  un- 


usual to  hear  the  animals  referred 
to  as  "thoroughbreds."  The  word 
thoroughbred  is  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish breed  of  horses  and  in  no  wise 
is  applicable  to  "Dlooded"  or  "pedi- 
greed" animals  in  general.  All  ani- 
mals of  pure  strains  are  known  as 
"purebreds,"  including  the  Thorough- 
bred. It  is,  therefore,  correct  to 
speak  of  a  "purebred"  Thoroughbred 
when  referring  to  a  particular  breed 
of  horses  and  in  such  instances  the 
name  of  the  breed  is  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun  and  is  capitalized.  As  a 
further  example  a  "pedigreed"  Hol- 
stein cow,  a  Berkshire  hog  or  an 
Airedale  dog  Is  a  "purebred"  but 
never  a  Thoroughbred. 

New  Year  Book — In  previous  years 
the  year  book  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  like  most  issues 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  official  Government  publica- 
tions, has  had  little  more  considera- 
tion than  a  resting  place  on  some 
dusty  back  shelf  in  the  average  li- 
brary. The  1921  year  book,  however, 
which  recently  was  Issued,  is  of  a 
different  type  than  previous  editions 
and  contains  a  vast  fund  of  valuable 
information.  One  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  "Our  Beef 
Supply,"  and  contains  interesting 
illustrations  and  charts,  as  well  as 
practical  suggestions,  this  feature  be- 
ing typical  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Any  farmer  will  do  well  to 
write  the  Office  of  Information,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  a  free 
copy  of  the  1921  year  book  for  his 
library- 
Water  Important  in  Mixing  Concrete- 
No  other  single  factor  has  so  great 
an  effect  upon  the  strength  of  con- 
crete as  has  the  amount  of  water 
used.  Thousands  of  tests  prove  that 
a  direct  relation  exists  between  the 
quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing 
concrete  and  the  strength  of  the  re- 
sulting concrete.  These  tests  mean 
money  to  the  builder,  because 
strength  is  what  he  is  after.  A  vari- 
ation of  10  'per  cent  above  or  below 
the  correct  amount  of  mixing  water 
may  reduce  the  strength  of  the  con- 
crete by  30  per  cent  or  more.  The 
very  wet,  sloppy  mixtures  that  are 
sometimes  used  in  building  construc- 
tion result  in  a  loss  in  many  In- 
stances of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  possible  strength  of  the  building. 
Within  the  range  of  plastic  mixtures, 
the  strength  falls  off  rapidly  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
superfluous  water;  in  a  one-bag 
batch  the  addition  of  even  one  pint 
of  water  more  than  is  necessary  to 
give  a  workable  mix  results  in  the 
same  loss  of  strength  as  if  from  two 
to  three  pounds  of  cement  were  left 
out  of  the  mixture.  The  exact  amount 
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While  on  my  vacation  this  summer,  I  figgered  out  a 
new  plan  fer  increasin'  efficiency  this  comin'  winter. 

They'e  allut  a  few  weeks  in  th'  winter  when  th'  day 
get  to  short  a  feller  can't  accomplish  nothin.  By  the  time 
he  gets  up  in  th'  mornin',  eats  three  meals,  an'  rests  a 
little,  th'  day  is  gone  anyway.  So  I  b'lieve  I'll  jest  not  get  up  atall  on 
these  short  days. 

Like  as  not  it'll  be  rainin,'  anyhow,  an'  if  I  did  go  out  an'  try  t' 
work,  I  would  only  ketch  cold.  By  stay  in'  in  bed,  I  kin  get  along  with 
much  less  t'  eat,  an'  save  on  grocery  bills  and  prob'ly  avoid  havin'  rheu- 
mod's  too,  which  means  money  for  liniment  an'  doctor  bills. 

Also  it  will  give  me  a  excuse  not  t'  see  bill  collectors,  assessors  an' 
other  money  hounds,  as  my  wife  kin  tell  'em  I'm  sick.  Furthermore,  I 
will  save  consid'ble  on  clothes. 

All  that's  necessary  is  t'  persuade  my  wife  t'  feed  th'  stock,  th' 
whitch  no  doubt  she'll  be  glad  t'  do  when  I  explain  how  much  money 
we'll  save,  'specially  since  she's  accustomed  t'  doin'  it  ennyway. — BEN 
CONNADOOIT. 
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of  water  required  for  any  particular 
mixture  of  aggregates  to  obtain  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  concrete  can 
be  determined  only  by  actual  test. 
Workability  of  the  mixture  is  im- 
portant and  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
As  a  basis  for  trial  with  well -graded 
aggregates  up  to  1%  inches  in  size, 
and  a  1:2:4  mix,  use  6  to  6V4  gallons 
water  per  sack  of  cement.  For  a 
1:2:3  mix,  begin  with  5%  to  6  gal- 
lons, and  for  a  1:1V&:3  mix,  5Vfc  to  6 
gallons.  Remember:  Use  the  least 
amount  of  water  that  will  give  a 
workable  mixture. 

Burning  a  Carcass — It  is  always  a  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  valuable  animal 
die  of  a  contagious  disease,  but  it 
is  a  still  greater  misfortune  when  the 
carcass  is  not  disposed  of  properly 
and  other  susceptible  animals  are 
exposed  to  the  infection.  The  cat- 
tleman who  Is  not  familiar  with  the 
method  of  burning  a  carcass  may 
feel  that  burying  is  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  and  inexpensive  pro- 
cedure. When  occasion  to  dispose  of 
a  dead  animal  again  arises  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture 
suggests  the  following  method  of 
burning:  Pile  wood  around  and  over 
the  carcass  and  cover  the  whole  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  coarse  stable 
manure  or  moist  hay  or  straw.  Place 
on  the  windward  side  underneath  the 
manure  some  highly  inflammable 
material  and  touch  a  match  to  it. 
In  this  way  the  fire  will  get  a  good 
start  and  will  continue  to  burn  or 
smolder  for  several  days.  There  will 
then  only  remain  a  pile  of  ashes. 
The  carcass  and  all  the  germs  in  it 
will  be  consumed.   Try  It. 

To  Avoid  Poultry  Diseases — "Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure."  Many  be- 
ginners in  the  poultry  business,  their 
minds  set  upon  obtaining  birds  of 
high  producing  strains  which  meet 
with  breed  requirements,  overlook  a 
very  important  consideration.  Eggs 
for  hatching  should  be  taken  only 
from  flocks  which  have  shown  no 
indication  of  contagious  disease  for 
at  least  a  year.  Avoid  putting 
hatching  eggs  In  any  packing,  such 
as  chaff  or  cut  straw,  which  may  be 
musty  or  moldy.  Wipe  the  eggs 
with  a  cloth  wet  in  70  to  80  per  cent 
alcohol  and  hatch  in  a  thoroughly 
cleaned  incubator.  Disease  preven- 
tion must  begin  at  the  beginning! 

Keeping  Taint  Out  of  Butter— Milk  and 
its  products  are  receptive  to  strong 
offensive  odors.  The  flavor  of  butter 
Is  influenced  accordingly.  Pure, 
sweet  butter  depends  for  its  desirable 
qualities  upon  many  features,  start- 
ing with  cleanliness  at  the  source  of 
the  milk  and  including  careful  stor- 
age and  handling.  Even  the  drinking 
of  stagnant  water  by  cows  may  af- 
fect the  flavor  of  butter.  One  of  the 
most  common  sources  of  odor  or 
flavor  is  the  salt  used  in  making 
butter.  Few  persons  realize  the 
power  of  salt  to  absorb  odors,  but 
several  years  ago  a  large  consign- 
ment of  salt  came  from  Europe  in 
the  same  vessel  with  a  shipment  of 
hides.  This  was  distributed  from 
Boston  and  in  a  short  time  butter 
with  a  decided  cow-hide  flavor  ap- 
peared on  the  Boston  market.  Salt 
stored  in  a  shed  near  a  horse  stable 
also  has  been  known  to  become  im- 
pregnated with  strong  odors,  which 
were  imparted  to  butter. 

Dividing  a  Dairy  Herd — When  two 
partners  recently  decided  to  dissolve 
their  company  and  divide  their  herd, 
they  called  upon  the  official  cow 
tester  to  make  the  division.  Records 
of  each  cow  were  taken  and  the  two 
best  cows  selected,  the  older  being 
placed  in  one  pen  and  the  younger 
in  another.  Then  the  two  next  best 

'  animals  were  taken.  In  this  case  the 
young  one  being  put  in  the  first  cor- 
ral with  the  older  cow,  and  the  older 
in  the  second  corral  with  the  first 
young  cow.  By  carrying  out  this 
plan  throughout  the  herd,  the  tester 
felt  he  had  made  an  even  division. 
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Holsteins,  Hard  Work  and  Honesty  Prove  a 
Winning  Combination  for  Max  Arp 

DLUE  ribbon*  and  big  record*  are  intpiring  under  any  circum- 
stances,  but  when  they  are  achieved  by  a  real  "dirt  farmer," 
'-         who  has  built  up  hit  herd  and  holdings  from  nothing,  they  are 
especially  significant. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  started  his  dairy  business  with  the 
'  savings  of  five  years'  hard  labor,  and  nothing  else  but  his  own  de- 

termination.    Today — but  here  is  the  interesting  story,  told  in 
Barnhill's  best  and  most  entertaining  style! — The  Editor. 

iiiiiiiyiiNunnmiiuiuuiiiiiiniuiininiuiuiiiniiiiiini!!^^ 

By  O.  H.  Barnhill 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


HIS  Is  the  story  of  Max  Arp, 
who  came  from  Holsteln  at 
the  age  of  16  years  with 
nothing  but  good  health, 
good  sense  and  a  determina- 
tion to  wrest  success  from 
the  soil. 

Now,  after  a  quarter  cen- 
tury struggle,  he  is  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  while  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  proud  possessor  of  one  of  the 
finest  dairy  farms  in  Oregon.  "It's 
been  a  bully  fight,"  declares  Arp.  "I've 
enjoyed  every  bit  of  It." 

Young  Arp  began  the  battle  on  an 
Iowa  farm,  where  he  worked  for  $9  a 
month  and  board.  The  next  year  he 
received  a  monthly  stipend  of  $12, 
which  was  increased  to  $18  the  third 
12  months.  Then  he  went  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  labored  for  two  years  on  a 
big  ranch  in  Franklin  County  at  $20 
a  month. 

It  was  real  work,  admits  Arp,  who, 
tells  how  he  and  his  employer  one 
winter  fed  1200  steers  and  2500  hogs, 
giving  them  each  day  six  loads  of  hay 
and  200  bushels  of  corn.  The  latter 
had  to  be  hauled  with  teams  from  a 
town  five  miles  distant.  Some  mornings 
they  made  the  long,  cold  drive  to  town 
before  daylight.  Once  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  a  team  had  to  be  sent 
ahead  to  break  the  track. 

FIVE  TEARS'  SAVINGS 

After  five  years  of  "working  out" 
young  Arp  had  $800,  which  was  $116 
more  than  his  total  wages  for  that 
period.  He  was  then  21  years  old  and 
decided  to  get  Into  the  farming  game 
on  his  own  account,  first  returning  to 
the  old  country  to  marry  a  former 
schoolmate. 

A  quarter  section  of  rich  bottom  land 
was  bought  for  $30  an  acre  which  un- 
til then  was  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  farm  land  in  that  district.  His 
former  employer  aided  Arp  fh  borrow- 
ing the  necessary  funds  at  4  per  cent 
to  finance  the  deal. 

Having  secured  a  wife  and  a  farm, 
Arp  next  bought  six  Poland  China  pigs 
and  seven  Shorthorn  heifers.  A  flood 
came  and  drowned  the  pigs,  followed 
by  other  misfortunes,  but  Max  only 
tightened  his  belt  another  notch,  doing 
all  his  own  work  the  first  year  on  the 
160-acre  farm.  Then  he  bought  an  ad- 
ditional 200  acres  of  land,  hired  a 
"hand"  and  got  busy  producing  pro- 
vender. 

Seeing  the  -pos- 
sibilities of  alfalfa, 
he  planted  a  large 
acreage  to  this 
valuable  legume. 
Within  a  few 
months  the  ground 
was  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth 
of  sunflowers,  high 
enough  to  hide  a 
man.  That  was  be- 
fore sunflower  sil- 
age was  discovered, 
and  the  neighbors 
had  the  laugh  on 
young  Arp  —  until 
they  found  that  the 
sunflowers  had 
been  hiding  a  mil- 
lion   baby  alfalfa 


plants,  which  next  year  yielded  a 
bountiful  crop  of  nutritious  roughage. 

EVEN  INDIANS  SCOUTED 

Even  the  Indians  made  fun  of  Arp, 
one  leather-faced  old  chief  remarking, 
"Dutchman  heap  big  fool — raise  alfalfa 
to  feed  grasshoppers."  But  the  alfalfa 
also  supported  a  dozen  milk  cows, 
which  produced  enough  cream  profits 
to  pay  the  hired  help,  while  the  ancient 
red  man  is  still  digging  ditches  for  a 
living. 

After  10  years  of  Nebraska  farming, 


Mercedes  Beauty  Alcarlra,  Stale  champion  3-\)car-old,  one  of  Max  Arp's 
favorites,  with  a  record  of  20,432  pounds  of  milk  and  900  pounds  of  butter. 


he  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
the  latter.  Then  Arp  sold  his  orchard 
home  and  bought  a  dairy  farm  a  few 
miles  farther  out,  stocking  it  with 
grade  Jerseys,  which  far  outnumber  all 
other  kinds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

One  day  three  of  the  four  milkers 
quit,   leaving  40  bulging  bags  to  be 


Interior  View  of  Milking  Barn,  Arp  Dairy 


Arp  made  his  third  western  move,  this 
time  landing  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
of  western  Oregon.  Listening  to  the 
siren  song  of  fruit  boomers,  he  bought 
a  10-acre  tract  near  Eugene,  planted  an 
orchard  and  built  the  finest  farm  home 
In  that  part  of  the  State. 

Four  years  of  orcharding  however, 
convinced  Arp  that  he  wasn't  cut  out 
for  a  horticulturist.  Trees  seemed  to 
him  to  lack  intelligence  and  to  be  al- 
ways in  the  way  when  he  wanted  to 
cultivate  the  ground. 

The  eldest  son,  Hans,  was  getting  old 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  farm 
work  and  as  between  trees  and  cows 


emptied  twice  a  day.  A  family  council 
was  held.  "The  children  and  I  will 
help  milk  those  cows,"  volunteered 
Mrs.  Arp,  "until  other  help  can  be  se- 
cured." Hans  was  then  about  15,  Mil- 
lie 13  and  Norma  11.  All  had  learned 
how  to  extract  the  lacteal  fluid,  and 
gladly  aided  in  bridging  the  crisis. 

A  RECORD  TRANSFER 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
dairying  In  Jerseyland,  Arp  decided 
that  a  Holstelner  should  raise  Hol- 
steins.   Being  a  man  of  action,  Arp 


Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment,  Paid  for  by  Cows 


made  the  change  in  breeds  in  record 
time.  The  Jerseys  were  milked  one 
morning,  and  sold  at  auction  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, while  a  herd  of  Holsteins  was 
milked  in  the  evening. 

Since  most  milk  consumers  in  this 
region  are  educated  to  the  idea  that 
Jersey  milk  is  superior  to  all  other,  the 
change  cost  Arp  40  customers.  They 
learned,  however,  that  Just  as  much 
cream  gathered  on  top  of  the  Holsteln 
milk  as  on  the  Jersey  fluid  they  were 
getting,  and  all  the  lost  customers  came 
back  into  the  Arp  foid,  bringing  others 
with  them. 

"We  are  selling  more  cream  now  than 
when  we  kept  Jerseys,"  states  Mr.  Arp. 
"Our  customers  are  taking  six  gallons 
of  cream  a  day  and  paying  15  cents  a 
half  pint  for  it,  besides  300  quarts  of 
milk  at  12  oents.  The  demand  Is  so 
great  that  we  have  trouble  In  keeping 
enough  milk  and  cream  for  our  own 
use." 

"THERE'S  A  REASON" 

Of  course  there's  a  reason.  Most  of 
the  Jersey  milk  sold  in  Eugene  la 
"standardized"  by  extracting  enough 
cream  to  bring  the  butterfat  content 
down  to  4  per  cent,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  Arp's  Holsteln  milk. 
Furthermore,  Arp  delivers  his  even- 
ing's milk  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning  and  the  morning's  milk  before 
dinnertime,  while  the  Jersey  people  do 
not  get  either  milking  to  their  cus- 
tomers until  the  afternoon  and  some 
of  It  Is  not  delivered  until  the  second 
morning. 

In  order  to  keep  the  milk  this  length 
of  time  without  spoiling,  it  is  pasteur- 
ized. Formerly  it  was  clarified  as 
well.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
latter  treatment  impaired  the  keeping  * 
quality  of  the  milk,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Arp's  milk  needs  neither  pro- 
cess, as  it  is  cooled.'bottled  and  quickly 
delivered  to  customers  under  extremely 
sanitary  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  physicians,  Arp  has  15  customers 
taking  the  "milk  cure"  each  of  whom 
consumes  about  six  quarts  of  his  prod- 
uct dally.    One  re- 
ports, a  gain  of  35 
pounds   In  six 
weeks. 

Thirty  cows  now 
are  being  milked. 
These  average  sev- 
en gallons  of  milk 
a  day,  which  retails 
for  |3.36.  or  $100  a 
month.  This  seems 
like  a  fair  return, 
yet  operating  costs 
are  so  high  that  It 
just  about  pays 
running  expenses, 
leaving  the  prin- 
cipal profit  to  come 
from  the  sale  of 
animals.  Arp  made 
provision    for  this 

(Continued  on  Pace  St) 
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California  to  Lead  Nation  in  Fruits 

COLD  figures  and  statistics  as  a  rule  are  uninteresting. 
Only  when  interpreted  by  one  of  understanding  and 
vision  do  they  become  alive. 
Statistical  data  recently  collected  and  tabulated  by  J. 
E.  Bergtholdt,  well-known  Calliornia  nurseryman  And  fiuit 
grower,  are  not  only  vitally  Interesting,  but  prophetic  as 
well. 

Mr.  Bergtholdt,  creator  of  the  "Bergtholdt  plan"  of  pro- 
moting the  use  of  California  fruits  throughout  the  Nation, 
shows  beyond  dispute  the  Increasing  leadership  of  Cali- 
fornia as  producer  of  America's  fruit  foods. 

It  is  significant  that  while  fruit  acreage  and  yield  in  Cali- 
fornia are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  total  yield, 
acreage,  and  production  per  tree  are  decreasing  in  practically 
all  other  fruit-growing  States.  This  means  that  California's 
tremendous  advantage,  as  compared  with  the  climatic 
handicaps  of  other  sections,  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  year! 

In  a  recent  comparison,  Mr.  Bergtholdt  showed  that  in 
1919,  for  every  $1.30  the  fruit  growers  In  other  States  pro- 
duced from  trees  in  orchard,  the  California  grower  produced 
$3.13,  or  an  income  per  tree  in  California  of  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  production  of  the  average  in  other  States. 
Measured  in  dollars,  he  shows  by  actual  statistics  that  the 
production  of  fruit  In  California  for  the  past  three  years 
was  35  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  United  States!  ' 

Basing  his  conclusion  upon  these  facts  and  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  that  the  consumption  of  fruit  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase  among  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Bergtholdt  predicts  that  in  years  to  come  every  acre  of 
land  in  California  adapted  to  fruit  growing  will  be  required 
to  supply  the  demand  for  this  essential  food. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bergtholdt's  "big  idea"  is  to  carry  on  a 
co-operative  advertising  campaign,  greater  than  anything 
ever  before  attempted,  and  supplementary  to  the  regular 
advertising  of  the  great  marketing  associations,  to  the  end 
that  California  food  fruits  will  be  as  familiar  to  house- 
wives and  chefs  as  the  breakfast  foods,  soaps  and  other 
commercial  products  which  have  been  advertised  consist- 
ently for  years. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  advantage  scarcely  appreciated 
even  by  our  most  optimistic  boosters,"  asserts  Mr.  Berg- 
tholdt. "Let  us  not  overlook  a  single  opportunity  to  "exploit 
the  potential  consumption  of  our  products  by  the  American 
people." 

Future  Horticultural  Assets 

WHAT  new  and  important  agricultural  industries  will 
be  developed  in  California  within  the  next  few 
years?    The  imagination  may- be  given  almost  free 
rein  In  considering  this  fascinating  question. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  has  taken  the  lead  in  publishing 
articles  concerning  trees  and  plants  that  offer  great 
promise.  Among  these  are  the  carob  tree,  the  Zante  cur- 
rant, the  hemp  plant,  the  chestnut,  the  quince,  the  pome- 
granate and  others  that  are  being  grown  on  a  small  scale 
or  tried  experimentally  In  various  sections  of  the  State.  But 
this  list  scarcely  touches  upon  the  possible  field  of  exploi- 
-  tatlon. 

A  correspondent  recently  took  exception  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM'S  willingness  to  give  publicity  to  "new  and  un- 
tried" crops.  "You  are  encouraging  people  to  invest  their 
money  on  the  strength  of  theoretical  results,"  chides  the 
writer. 

However,  although  we  appreciate  the  Interest  which 
prompted  this  criticism,  we  shall  continue  to  "tell  the 
world"  about  new  and  better  things  as  they  come  to  our 
attention.  ORCHARD  and  FARM  tries  to  keep  abreast 
of  progress,  and  considers  it  a  duty  to  give  publicity  to 
discoveries  that  may  mean  Increased  wealth  for  California. 

And  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of 
our  subscribers,  were  we  to  accompany  each  article  of  this 
kind  with  a  warning  not  to  plunge  carelessly  into  Weavy 
investment. 

No  wide-awake  farmer  would  Invest  in  any  project  with- 
out investigating  carefully,  and  ascertaining  possible  de- 
mand. But  it  would  be  well  if  every  land-owner  In  Cali- 
fornia could  set  aside  a  small  part  of  his  holdings  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  co-operating  with  Federal  and  State 
i  scientists  in  trying,  out  the  Interesting  plant  immigrants 
brought  to  this  State. 

As  for  commercial  development — those  who  have  the 
courage  and  vision  to  Invest  (cautiously  and  intelligently, 
of  course)  In  new  agricultural  enterprises,  may  reap  the 
ultimate  reward  that  more  timid  and  less  progressive  per- 
sons overlook.  At  any  rate,  they  will  be  contributing  to 
important  research  work  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people. 


Great  Possibilities  for  Expansion 

MANY    valuable.    Interesting    and    almost  unexploited 
crops  require  only  awakened  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  become  important  assets  to  California. 

A  few  years  ago,  avocado  boosters  were  described  as 
"cranks,"  and  investors  advised  to  steer  clear  of  them.  Yet 
no  one  today  would  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  all  the 
money  Invested  in  the  avocado  industry  has  been  wasted! 

The  situation  was  described  exactly  by  George  C.  Roed- 
ing,  veteran  California  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower,  In  a 
recent  interview.  «, 

"I  have  tried  for  years,"  he  asserted,  "to  get  our  peo- 
ple interested  in  some  of  the  newer  trees  and  plants  that 
have  such  great  promise  But  the  tendency  is  either  to 
overdo  the  thing,  or  to  disregard  It  entirely.  Some  very 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  given  a  black  eye  at  the 
start  by  over-exploitation,  while  others  equally  valuable 
have  been  lying  dormant  because  those  who  recognized 
their  worth  could  not  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  try  them 
out  in  a  safe  and  sane  manner." 

Mr.  Roeding  mentioned  the  great  possibilities  In  grow- 
ing licorice,  the  roots  of  which  thrive  in  certain  swampy 
sections  of  California  where  practically  no  ,other  valuable 
crop  will  grow.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  an 
enormous  industry  might  be  developed  around  the  cork 
oak,  which  is  known  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  many  of 
our  foothill  sections. 

Millions  of  doMars  spent  by  America  for  licorice  and 
cork>  both  of  which  now  are  imported,  may  bo  brought  to 
California  through  Intelligent  and  systematic  develoment, 
Mr.  Roeding  believes. 

The  filbert,  he  pointed  out,  may  prove  even  more  valu- 
able to  California  than  the  chestnut.  Yet  neither  of  these 
trees  has  received  wide  attention  in  this  State.  Until  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  recently  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  chestnut  growing,  there  was  very  little  general  knowl 
edge  of  its  possibilities. 

By  all  means  let  us  receive  cordially  all  suggestions  con 
cerning  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  or  further  develop- 
ment of  those  with  which  we  have  experimented! 

This  does  not  mean  we  must  rush  headlong  to  our 
financial  ruin  upon  a  wave  of  artificial  enthusiasm.  It  is 
rather  a  safe  bet,  however,  that  the  man  who  will  sell 
stock  to  widows  and  orphans,  in  a  plantation  for  the  pro 
duction  of  kickless  wine-grapes  or  denatured  onions,  will 
find  his  way  to  the  penitentiary  sooner  or  later  anyway, 

And  similarly,  the  foolish  investor  who  decides  to  sink 
his  savings  in  an  orchard  of  peanut  trees  probably  would 
have  lost  his  money  eventually  on  Falleasy  oil  stock! 
"So  there  you  are!" 

Like  Son,  Like  Father 

THERE    are    a    few    "old-timers"    among  farmers, 
stockmen  and  fruit-growers  who  cannot  be  reached 
directly  by  agricultural  educators,  and  who  will  not 
take  part  in  progressive  movements. 

They  are  carrying  on  certain  practices  because  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  found  them  "good  enough." 

There  is  a  way,  however,  to  "get  next  to"  such  men — 
an  indirect  method  but  a  certain  one;  that  is,  to  approach 
tl»em  through  their  children. 

When  Mr.  I.  Noitall  sees  his  small  son  producing  better 
pork  for  less  money  than  he  has  been  producing  he  sits  up 
and  takes  notice.  Usually  he  becomes  interested  in  the 
methods  that  have  brought  about  such  astonishing  results 
and  begins  to  realize  that  he  may  have  been  a  little  back- 
ward about  coming  forward. 

It  dawns  upon  him  that  in  spite  of  his  years  of  expe- 
rience he  may  have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  And  usually,  In 
order  that  his  offspring  shall  not  shame  him  entirely,  he 
sets  about  learning  it. 

Nowadays,  what  with  pig  clubs,  calf  clubs,  junior  col- 
leges and  agricultural  courses  in  the  elementary  schools, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  even  the  most  dilatory,  and  un- 
believing elder  to  fail  to  absorb  some  scientific  knowledge. 

No  more  impressive  example  of  agricultural  education 
of  the  youngsters  is  afforded  than  the  Riverside  County 
Fair,  of  which  the  Junior  department  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  features.  One  of  these  days  the  more 
seasoned  exhibitors  are  going  to  receive  a  severe  jolt,  when 
the  Grand  Champion  ribbon  for  the  whole  show  goes  to  a 
junior  exhibitor  who  has  outgeneraled  the  experienced 
producers  of  pork,  pumpkins  or  pedigreed  Percherons. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Timely  Fruit  Growing  Topics 


Does  It  Pay  to  Prune  Apricots 
Soon  After  Crop  Is  Harvested? 


By  George  P.  Weldon 


I 


Grorge  P.  Weldon 


T  HAS  long  been  a  practice  In 
California  to  prune,  apricot  trees 
during  the  Summer,  shortly  after 
the  crop  has  been 
harvested.  This 
pruning  consists 
in  some  cases  of 
a  light  removal 
of  small  branches; 
in  others  it  has 
for  its  object  the 
removal  of  all 
branches  that 
would  be  taken 
off  during  the 
dormant  season 
pruning  and  Is 
made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  latter. 
Growers  would 
do  well  to  study  the  situation  carefully 
and  determine  if  possible  just  what 
effect  heavy  pruning  of  the  apricot 
tree  may  have  upon  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  the  next  seasons  pro- 
duction. This  practice,  so  common 
with  apricots,  is  not  in  vogue  with 
peaches  or  other  deciduous  fruits.  We 
might  well  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion: If  such  pruning  results  in  good 
as  far  as  apricots  are  concerned,  why 
not  apply  it  to  all  other  deciduous 
fruits? 

A  DAMAGING  PRACTICE 

The  writer  has  become  convinced 
from  observations,  that  heavy  summer 
pruning  of  the  apricot,  and  likewise 
of  any  other  kind  of  tree  in  full  foliage 
before  the  dormant  period  has  com- 
menced, is  weakening  to  the  tree,  and 
is  not  justifiable  in  the  face  of  past 
results. 

No  one  should  discourage  the  re- 
moval of  succulent,  light-colored, 
watersprout  growth  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  season,  and  it  is  not  the  writer's 
intention  to  say  anything  that  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  summer  prun- 
ing in  moderation  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed safely. 

It  is  intended,  however,  to  dis- 
courage heavy  cutting  of  any  kind  of 
tree  at  a  time  when  the  foliage  is 
needed  for  plant  food  storage  or  growth. 

Length  growth  in  branches  is  made 
to  a  great  extent,  during  the  .early 
summer,  and  at  the  time  when  apri- 
cots are  pruned  following  the  harvest 
growth  in  length  may  nave  been 
wholly  completed. 

If,  after  this  time,  the  foliage  had 
no  value  In  the  development  of  the 
tree  there  might  be  little  harm  in 
severe  pruning,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  After  length  growth  has  ceased, 
the  tree  stores  up  plant  food  in  Its 
branches  which  Is  necessary  in  order 
that  growth,  blooming  and  fruit  set- 
ting, may  take  place  normally  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Without  leaves  there 
can  be  no  plant  food  storage.  The 
more  foliage  of  a  certain  type  that 
the  tree  possesses  the  greater  will  be 
the  storage  capacity. 

It  is  the  mature,  dark -green  foliage 
that  performs  the  greatest  service  in 
plant  food  elaboration  and  conse- 
quently In  plant  food  storage.  Any 
practice  which  results  in  the  removal 
of  this  type  of  foliage  and  cause3  in 
its  place  a  development  of  light  green 
foliage,  Is  at  the.  expense  ot  plant  food 
elaboration  and  storage,  and  Inter- 
feres seriously  with  the  life  processes 
of  the  tree. 

PROPER  SUMMER  PRUNING 

There  is  a  type  of  summer  pruning 
which  will  encourage  fruit  production, 
but  it  must  take  place  much  earlier 
than  the  time  when  apricots  ordinarily 
are  pruned.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of 
"pinching  off"  the  tips  of  new  growth 
after  it  has  attained  a  length  of  a  few 
inches.  It  has  been  found  that  two  or 
three  such  "plnchlngs  off"  early  in 
the  season  will  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds,  and  with  apples,  at 
least,  this  practice  has  been  success- 
fully followed  in  many  cases. 

This  article  Is  Intended  to  Induce 
some  apricot  growers  to  give  the  mat- 
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ter  of  summer  pruning  serious  thought. 
If  some  one  is  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  practice  is  good,  why 
not  prune  part  of  the  orchard  in  the 
summer  and  the  rest  of  it  in  the  win- 
ter, for  a  few  successive  seasons,  and 
determine  the  facts  in  the  case? 

The  practice  of  summer  pruning  of 
the  apricot  is  so  general  that  only 
carefully"  planned  experiments,  giving 
positive  results,  will  convince  those 
growers  who  have  been  following  it 
for  many*years. 

In  theory,  the  practice  is  wrong,  and 
the  writer,  for  one,  has  failed  as  yet  to 
become  convinced  from  observation 
that  there  is  any  virtue  in  pruning  at 
a  time  when  heavy  loss  of  foliage  will 
interfere  with  the  storage  of  plant  food. 


Fall  Budding  Should  Be  Done 
in  August  and  September 

PROPAGATION  of  any  desired  vari- 
ety of  fruit  tree'  Is  posslbleby  bud- 
ding or  grafting  the  variety  into  an- 
other closely  related  tree,  which  may 
simply  be  another  variety,  another 
species  or  a  seedling  of  either  the.  same 
or  another  variety. 

It  does  not  require  great  skill  to  do 
successful  budding  or  grafting  as  some 
might  think,  and  any  one  who  under- 
stands the  principle  and  methods  can 
get  results  with  very  little  practice. 
White  necessarily  we  must  depend 
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BUDDING 
KNIFE 

This  tool  la 
made  especially 
for  budding 
work,  and  la 
considered 
almost  lndls- 
pensable  by 
many  fruit 
growers. 

BUD  STICK 
Figure  B  shows 
an  ideal  bud 
stick,  with  small 
piece  of  1  e  a  f- 
stem  protecting 
the  bud.  Only 
healthy,  new 
growth  should 
be  selected. 


f  READY 
I    FOR  BUD 
1      A  deft 
i  twist  of  the 
i  knife  has 
I  turned  back 
|  the  edge/  of 
|  t  h  e  upper 
|  c  u  t  and 
=  opened  the 
way  for  the 
bud.  Bud- 
ding can  be 
done  at  any 
time  when 
the  bark 
will  slip, 
and  when 
dorm  ant 
buds  are 
avail  able. 
The  beat 
time  la  late 
in   June,  or 
any  time 
during  July, 
August     o  r 
September. 


INSERTING 
BUD 

Figure  F  shows 
how  bud  is  In- 
serted In  cut. 

Figure  G  shows 
bud  completely 
Inserted  and 
ready  for  tying. 
The  operator  Is 
careful  not  to 
bruise  or  break 
the  tender  shoot. 


CUTTING  THE 
STOCK 

Figure  C  Indi- 
cates manner  of 
making  horizon- 
tal and  vertical 
silts  In  stock  to 
be  budded.  The 
vertical  slit  Is 
about  two  inches 
in  length  and 
the  horizontal 
silt  about  one- 
half  Inch.  The 
cuts  are  made 
completely 
through  the 
bark. 


FINAL  WRAP- 
PING 

A  piece  of  cot- 
ton twine  or 
raffia  fiber,  as 
shown  In  Figure 
H,  Is  used  to  tie 
the  bud  In  place. 
About  three 
wraps  below  and 
three  above  the 
bud  suffice  for 
protection. 


CUTTING 
THE  BUD 

Care  la  ex- 
ercised 1  n 
r  e  m  o  v  lng 
the  bud.  A 
firm  slice  of 
the  twig, 
about  one 
inch  long, 
with  bud  in 
center.  1  ■ 
removed. 
The  piece 
should  con- 
s  I  s  t  of  a 
thin,  wedge- 
shaped  slice 
of  bark  and 
a  little 
wood.  The 
base  of  the 
bud-stick  Is 
held  out- 
w  a  r  d  In 
cutting. 


upon  the  nurseryman  to  do  most  of  our 
propagating  work  for  us,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  every  person  who-  own* 
an  orchard,  or  who  is  merely  interested 
In  plant  growth,  should  not  learn  to 
bud. 

TIME  TO  BUD 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  budding  can  be  done  any 
time  the  bark  will  slip  and  dormant 
buds  for  Insertion  can  be  secured.  The 
best  time  for  budding  is  late  In  June, 
or  any  time  during  July,  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

Buds  Inserted  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  known  as  dormant  buds, 
while  buds  Inserted  during  June  or 
July  may  be  forced  into  growth  soon 
after  budding.  Usually  they  are  termed 
June  buds.  In  the  June  budding  work 
it  Is  necessary  to  select  buds  that  have 
developed  during  the  season.  They 
may  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stem.  The  same  buds  are  used  In  the 
fall  work,  but,  of  course,  since  they 
have  had  more  time  for  growth,  are 
larger  and  firmer.  Whether  trees  are 
June-budded  or  dormant-budded,  the 
process  Is  the  same,  and  consists  of  the 
following  steps: 

8TEPS  IN  BUDDING 

(1)  Select  healthy,  strong,  new  growth 
tor  bud-wood  and  trim  off  the  foliage, 
leaving  a  little  piece  of  the  leaf  stem 
with  the  bud,  which  will  aid  In  han- 
dling it. 

(2)  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  vertical 
silt  about  two  Inches  long  completely 
through  the  bark  of  the  stock  to  be 
budded.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  silt 
'cut  a  horizontal  slit  about  half  an  Inch 
long.  A  little  twist  of  the  knife  blade 
when  the  horizontal  silt  is  being  cut 
will  slip  the  bark  at  the  corners  of  the 
T-shaped  cut,  thus  permitting  the  in- 
sertion of  the  bud. 

(3)  With  the  base  of  the  bud  stick 
held  outward,  cut  a  thin,  wedge-shaped 
slice  of  bark  and  a  little  wood,  begin- 
ning the  cut  about  half  an  Inch  below 
the  bud,  and  terminating  about  the 
same  distance  above.  Thus  the  oper- 
ator will  have  a  Arm  slice  of  the  twig 
with  bud  In  center,  which  Is  Inserted 
Into  the  T-shaped  bIU  with  bud  point- 
ing upward. 

(4)  A  piece  of  cotton  twine  or  raffia 
fiber  Is  used  to  tie  the  bud  In  place. 
Beginning  about  one  Inch  below  the 
bud,  the  twine  or  raffia  Is  wound 
about  the  tree  trunk  or  branch  and  one 
end  is  held  flrmly  by  crossing  and  pull- 
ing tight.  About  three  wraps  are 
made  below  the  bud  and  about  the  same 
number  above,  when  the  free  end  of 
the  tying  material  Is  passed  under  the 
last  wrap  and  pulled  tight. 

(5)  If  the  bud  has  been  properly  in- 
serted and  well  tied.  It  win  unite  with 
the  stem  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  time, 
however,  depending  on  the  conditions 
of  growth  when  budding  is  done.  June 
buds  will  unite  much  more  quickly 
than  September  buds.  After  union  has 
taken  place,  the  twine  or  raffia  is  cut 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  twig  from 
the  bud  so  that  there  will  be  no  Inter- 
ference with  growth. 

(6)  The  growth  of  June  buds  Is  forced 
during  the  season  by  cutting  back  the 
twig  which  Is  budded.  Fall  buds  re- 
main dormant  all  winter  and  are 
forced  Into  growth  the  following  spring 
by  the  removal  of  the  twig  just  above 
the  bud.  A  slight  stub,  about  one  Inch 
long,  should  be  left  to  prevent  drying 
out  of  the  bud.  Grafting  wax  should 
be  applied  to  the  cut  made  In  removing 
twig. 

Citrus  budding  usually  is  done  in  the 
early  spring  and  instead  of  tying  the 
buds  with  twine  or  raffia,  they  are 
completely  covered  with  waxed  tape, 
which  is  left  in  place  until  union  takes 
place  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Seedling  trees  budded  in  the  fall  may 
be  planted  In  the  orchard  the  following 
spring  as  "dormant  buds,"  and  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  which  ordinarily 
takes  place  In  the  nursery,  will  take 
place  In  the  orchard.  Very  satisfactory 
results  may  be  attained  in  the  use  of 
dormant  buds  instead  of  one-year-old 
nursery  trees. 
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Down  River  From  Sacramento  -  -  "TECStef  " 


SK  Mr.  Average  Farmer  from 
Anywhere  what  he  considers 
the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  world,  and 
nine    chances    to    one  he'll 
answer,   "Sediment  —  bottom 
lands." 
It  is  no  wonder,  then 
that    man's    improvement  on 
nature  has   resulted  in  the 
production   of  millions  of 
dollars    of  agricultural 
wealth    in    the  magic 
district  "down  river" 
from*  California's 
State  Capital.  *m.- 
Nature   did   her  JmWm^ 
part  through  the 
age-long  activi 
ty  of  the  great 
river.  Year  af- 
ter   year,  be- 
fore the  big 
stream  was 
harnessed  and 
tamed,    it  der 
posited  tons  of 
richest  silt 
over    a  great 
area. 

The  engin- 
eers,   too.  did 
their  work  well, 
and    now,  spin- 
nlni:    over  the 

U -a  ut  I  fill  high- 

way    that  borders 
the  peaceful  stream, 
the    traveler  is 
amazed  and  entranced 
by  the  wealth  and  beau- 
ty spread  out  before  him. 

On  one  side  of  the  river 
he  views  mile  after  mile  of 
pear  orchards,  dotted  with  fine 
homes  —  orchards  which,  we 
learned,  are  not  for  sale,  and  which 
for  as  much  as  forty  years,  have  pro- 
duced almost  unbelievable  profits. 

And  on  the  other  side,  stretch  great 
fields  of  alfalfa,  potatoes,  beans,  corn, 
sugar  beets  and  countless  other  crops, 
Interspersed  here  and  there  with  young 
orchards. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

Lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  the 
visitor  is  persuaded  with  difficulty  to 
discuss  prosaic  facts  and  figures. 

But  he  learns  that  upon  the  river 
and  its  tributary  streams  and  canals 
is  transported  more  than  $50,000,000 
worth  of  produce  each  year.  Water 
transportation  is  a  big  feature  of  the 
down -river  district.  Many  farms  have 
private  "landings,"  where  steamers 
make  frequent  calls,  and  most  of  the 
grain  and  hay  and  much  of  the  fruit, 
both  fresh  and  canned,  starts  its  jour- 
ney to  market  via  the  water  route,. 

Statistics  dealing  with  production  are 
equally  amazing.  The  per-acre  yields 
of  these  rich  lands  are  little  short  of 
marvelous,  while  inter-cropping  and 
double-cropping  are  common  practices. 
Two  great  cash  crops  are  beans  and 
asparagus,  often  interplanted.  This 
district  is  said  to  produce  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  canning  asparagus 
grown  in  America.  Two-year-oid  as- 
paragus roots  often  bring  a  return  of 
$175  to  $200  an  acre. 

TREMENDOUS  YIELDS 

Barley  yields  30  to  60  sacks  and 
wheat  gives  equally  attractive  yields. 
Many  growers  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 20  to  25  sacks  of  beans  per  acre, 
between  the  rows  of  their  orchard  trees. 

Beets  have  gone  as  high  as  27  tons 
per  acre,  averaging  18  per  cent  sugar. 

These  figures  suggest  the  extent  of 
crop  production  in  this  district:  As- 
paragus, 20,000  acres;  potatoes,  40,000 
acres;  onions,  8000  acres. 

Probably  in  no  other  section  of  Cali- 
fornia can  so  many  different  crops  be 
grown  with  such  uniformly  high  yields. 

But  to  the  uninitiated,  the  produc- 
tion of  pears  and  other  tree  fruits  is 
the  real  marvel.  Many  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  pear  as  a  "high  and  dry" 
tree,  reaching  its  best  condition  at  con- 
siderable altitude,  where  cold  winters 
prevail. 

Yet  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
with  their  "feet  literally  In  water," 
thousands  of  acres  of  pears  produce 
enormous  yields  of  the  finest  canning 


fruit.  The  cores  are  light,  and  the  meat 
of  the  texture  desired  for  canning.  The 
trees  are  hardy  and  long  lived,  seem- 
ingly having  the  vitality  to  resist  the 
inroads  of  blight. 

It  is  a  theory  among  those  who  have 
studied  conditions  in  this  section  that 
almost  any  plant  will  adapt  itself  to  a 
water  table  which  is  fairly  constant, 
even  though  the  table  be  high.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended alfalfa  production. 

ALFALFA  THRIVES 

Normally,  alfalfa  is  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  supposedly  unable  to  thrive  with 
"wet  feet."  Yet  alfalfa  here 'yields  as 
much  as  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  pro- 


duces consistently  for  many  years  with- 
out replanting. 

Subirrigation,  by  control  of  the  water 
table,  is  practiced.  Irrigation  and 
drainage,  in  fact,  are  so  closely  allied 
as  to  form  almost  one  process;  they  are 
interdependent.  The  complete  system 
of  canals  and  pumps  makes  it  possible 
to  control  the  water  with  astounding 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  water  table 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
when  subirrigation  is  not  practicable 
or  desirable,  the  water  may  be  drawn 
from  the  canals  by  means  of  pumps  or 
siphons,  and  carried  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

THE   HOLLAND  PROJECT 

Of  the  various  projects  developed  in 
this  section,  none  shows  more, 
careful  planning  than  that  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company, 
which  is  developing  a  tract  of 
some  20,000  acres,  of  which  the 
river  town  of  Clarksburg  is 
the  central  point. 

Attention  has  been  paid  not 
only  to  sound  engineering  prin  - 


ciples, but  also  to  such  aesthetic  conT 
siderations  as  roadside  tree  planting, 
community  development  and  carefully 
restricted  improvements,  plus  a  sound 
sales  policy. 

Credit  for  the  remarkable  success 
of  this  great  undertaking,  which 
already  has  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  some  16,000  acres  to  more 
than  100  buyers,  is  given 
to    J.     V.  Mendenhall, 
president. 

Mr.   Mendenhall,  In 
^^^■■^j^^fS^'^L      developing  the  Hol- 
"4a^s2^,      land  tract,  has  not 
been  engaged 
simply  in  selling 
land.  He  has  at- 
tempted  to 
place  upon  the 
rich     soil  ac- 
tive, aggres- 
sive American 
farmers  ■ —  men 
who  would  ap- 
preciate and 
take  advantage 
of  the  unusual 
o  p  p  o  rtunitles 
presented. 
Furthermore, 
ig^^W%k&:Z    he  has  operated 

entlr6ly  upon  tnc 

budget  .system, 
forcing  develop- 
ment work  to  pay 
its  own  way,  and 
never  "overstep- 
ping"    in    order  to 
make  haste. 
Probably  no  coloniza- 
tion project  in  California 
has    been    more  carefully 
worked  out.    In  the  course  of 
the  original  survey,  73  corners 
were  marked  by  cement  monuments. 
Ten    subdivision   maps   are  recorded. 
The  land  is  sold  free  from  bonded  In- 
debtedness   and    on    such  attractive 
terms  that  with  even  ordinary  prices 
for  produce,  the  buyer  scarcely  can 
fail  to  make  good.  Free  title  insurance 
is  given. 

EFFICIENCY  THE  WATCHWORD 

A  portion  of  the  land  is  farmed  di- 
rectly or  on  shares  by  the  holding  com- 
pany, this  work  as  well  as  all  business 
at  the  property  being  in  charge  of  Gus 
Olson,  general  manager.  The  account- 
ing system  worked  out  by  the  Holland 
Company  is  remarkable  in  its  efficiency 
and  accuracy,  and  includes  daily  or 
weekly  reports  which  en- 
able the  management  to 
keep  absolute  check  upon 
all  operations.  It  is  largely 
through  this  complete,  yet 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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By  Leslie  Dowell 

|  ARILYN  closed  the  door  of 
her  bedroom  very  softly  and 
tiptoed  down,  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  as  the  clock  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  chimed 
midnight 

Descending  cautiously,  she 
s  reached  the  front  porch  with- 
out mishap,  and,  with  her  suitcase 
in  one  hand  and  her  best  hat.  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
other,  slipped  away  into  the  darkness. 

She  heard  in  the  distance,  the  throb- 
bing of  an  automobile  engine,  which 
soon  developed  into  a  fast  approaching 
roar.  Then  two  lights  came  into  view 
as  the  machine  swung  off  the  main 
highway,  looking  much  like  the  eyes 
of  a  fearful  dragon.  It  was  her  father, 
she  knew,  coming  home  from  a  trip 
to  the  city,  40  miles  away. 

She  darted  into  the  orange  grove 
which  bordered  the  road  and  slipped 
behind  a  tree.  The  automobile  rolled 
by.  and  turned  into  the  Hartman  drive- 
way.   She  was  safe. 

Soon  she  would  be  in  the  Land  or 
Her  Heart's  Desire.  Someday,  when  her 
pictures  were  flashed  on  a  thousand 
screens  and  her  name  blazed  in  elec- 
tric lights  above  the  doorways  of 
cinema  palaces,  her  mother  would  for- 
give her  for  leaving  as  she  had  done. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  boule- 
vard when  the  figure  of  a  man  bulked 
close  beside  her.  A  scream  died  in  her 
throat  as  she  recognized  him. 

"I  didn't  want  to  frighten  you,  Mari- 
lyn. I  saw  you  hide  in  the  trees  and  I 
followed  you."  , 

It  was  Ben  Ammons,  her  fathers 
foreman — war  veteran,  soldier  of  for- 
tune, student  and  adventurer,  with  al- 
ways something  suggesting  the  mys- 
terious in  his  dark  eyes. 

"Well,  you  did.  You  scared  me  al- 
most to  death.  Nobody  asked  you  to 
follow  me!"  .  .  _ 

Relief,  sarcasm  and  rebuke  blended 
in  her  tones.  Ben  wouldn't  tell  that 
she  had  run  away.  Once  he  had  risked 
his  neck  to  get  a  flaming  crimson 
flower  for  her,  blooming  in  a  mountain 
crevice.  He  always  managed  to  find 
plenty  of  work  to  do  near  her  when 
she  was  outside,  and  his  eyes  said 
much. 

Love?  Marilyn  had  mentally  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  at  the  thought.  She 
had  ambitions.  Besides,  Ben  was  too 
old.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty,  and 
to  eighteen — all-wise,  all-foolish  eight- 
een— thirty  seems  ancient,  indeed. 

"I  really  didn't  know  It  was  you," 
Ben  lied  quickly. 

"You  did  too.  Why  don't  you  go 
back  where  you  belong?" 

She  referred  to  the  tiny  house  where 
Ben  lived  alone,  far  from  the  imposing 
many-roomed  Hartman  home. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Ben  count- 
ered.   His  tone  was  solicitous. 

"None  of  your  business." 

This  in  a  final,  crushing  tone  of  dis- 
missal. 

"Marilyn  " 

There  was  a  pleading  note  in  his 
voice,  new  to  her,  but  she  chose  to 
ignore  it,  and  walked  rapidly  away. 
Reaching  the  boulevard,  she  glanced  at 
her  luminous-faced  wrist  watch  and 
smiled.  Her  heart  pounded  high  with 
excitement.  In  five  minutes  the  last 
city-bound  stage  would  be  along.  Ex- 
actly six  minutes  later  she  climbed 
aboard,  the  only  passenger,  and  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

And  Ben,  who_  had  watched  her  from 
the  shelter  of "  a  huge  pepper  tree, 
tramped  back  to  his  domicile — ponder- 
ing, worried,  helpless. 

AN  excited  pounding  at  his  screen 
door  awakened  Ben  soon  after 
sunrise.  Jabez  Hartman  stood  outside, 
half  clad. 

"Have  you  seen  Marilyn?   She  hasn't 


There  was  a  note  of  tenderness,  understanding  and  appreciation  never 
before  manifested  in  the  rebellious,  lovable  little  tyrant  he  had  £non>/i. 
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slept  in  her  bed  all  night  and  her 
mother's  frantlo!" 

"I  saw  her  last  night." 

Ben's  voice  was  somewhat  muffled 
as  he  scrambled  from  under  the  covers 
and  reached  ffer  his  clothing. 

"What  time?"  rasped  Hartman  im- 
patiently. 

"Midnight." 

"Midnight!  Where?  Anybody  with 
her?  What  did  she  say?  Where  did 
she  go?" 

Hartman  volleyed  these  questions  at 
his  employe  like  shots  from  a  gun,  the 
while  running  a  stubby  hand  through 
his  thin,  fast-graying  hair. 

"I  saw  her  get  on  the  Los  Angeles- 
bound  stage."  1 

Ben's  calmness  maddened  the  older 
man. 

.  "And  you  didn't  try  to  stop  her?  Why 
didn't  you  come  and  tell  me?" 
"It  was  none  of  my  business." 
"None  of  your  business?    Why  I — 

you — " 

Hartman  sputtered  in  wrath  and  in- 
dignation. Ben  finished  dressing, 
methodically,  precisely  as  was  his 
wont.  Then  he  unlatched  the  screen, 
Hartman  came  in,  and  they  stood  face 
to  face.   Ben  spoke: 

"Your  daughter  was  eighteen  a 
month  ago,  Mr.  Hartman.  She  is  le- 
gally of  age.  Neither  you  nor  I  nor 
any  other  man  has  a  right  to  prevent 
her  from  going  where  she  pleases." 

Hartman  glared  at  Ben  a  moment, 
then  as  the  truth  of  the  statement  be- 
came apparent  to  him,  sank  heavily 
into  a  chair,  his  body  sagging  despair- 
ingly, and  was  silent. 


Ben,  moving  quietly  about  the  tiny 
kitchen,  making  preparations  for  his 
solitary  breakfast,  and  apparently  un-j 
disturbed  by  the  domestic  cataclysm, 
caused  Hartman's  wrath  to  flame 
anew. 

"If  you'd  been  any  kind  of  a  man, 
you'd  have  stopped  her,  damn  you." 
"Pertiaps."  ./  - 

Hartman  flung  himself  out  of  the 
house  and  an  hour  later  Ben  heard  the 
family  machine  leaving.  He  surmised 
that  Marilyn's  mother  and  father,  were 
going  to  Los  Angeles  to  bring  their 
daughter  home.  Ben  was  right,  but  the 
thought  of  Hartman's  square  chin,  and 
the  similarity  of  Marilyn's,  brought  an 
odd,  speculative  smile  to  his  face. 

The  ranchman  and  his  wife  returned 
late  that  night  fagged  and  worn,  dis- 
appointed and  discouraged.  Not  a  trace 
of  their  daughter  had  they  found.  The 
police,  coinciding  with  Ben's  views  on 
the  subject,  had  declined  to  aid. 

With  Marilyn's  laughter  and  chatter 
no  longer  heard,  and  the  young  folks 
dropping  in  only  occasionally,  their 
visits  growing  further  and  further 
apart,  the  pall  of  gloom  which  first  en- 
shrouded the  place  grew  heavier. 

Three  weeks  after  the  girl  vanished, 
Ben  quit.  Offers  of  higher  wages  and 
grudging  but  sincere  praise  on  the  part 
of  his  employer,  had  no  effect.  Mrs. 
Hartman  followed  him  to  the  gate. 

"If  you  see  anything  of  my  little 
girl,  you'll  be  sure  to  let  us  know, 
Ben?"  Tear-filled,  pleading  eyes  were 
raised  to  him.  He  swallowed  a  lump  in 
his  throat. 

"The  minute  I  do,  you'll  hear  from 


Illustrated  by  George  Grant 

me,"  he  promised,  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder.  "I  might  be  lueTty,  you 
know,"  he  added  reassuringly,  and  then 

set  forth  on  his  quest. 


ARRIVING  at  Los  Angeles,  Ben  lost 
no  time  in'  making  the  rounds  of 
the  picture  Studios  and  was  overjoyed 
to  find  that  a  girl  answering  Marilyn's 
description  had  applied  for  work  as 
an  extra  at  all  of  them. 

Twice,  by  the  narrowest  of  margins, 
he  missed  her.  And  once,  riding  on  a 
street  car  on  Broadway  he  caught 
sight  of  her  on  the  sidewalk,  but  be- 
fore he  could  get  back  to  the  point 
where  she  had  been,  Marilyn  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.v 

Again  and  again  he  visited  the  stu- 
dios and  finally  found  Florence  Miller, 
who  had  been  a  room  mate  of  the  miss- 
ing girl.  From  her  he  learned  that 
Marilyn  had  gone  to  San  Francisco. 

Ben  went  north  and  searched  the 
Bay  City  and  Its  suburbs  day  and  night 
until  his  money  gave  out  and  he  had 
to  go  to  work.  But  every  hour  away 
from  his  Job  aa  a  longshoreman  was 
spent  In  the  vicinity  of  picture  thea- 
ters. 

At  the  "California"  he  found  Marilyn 
had  taken  part  in  a  prologue  the  week 
before.  He  obtained  her  address,  hur- 
ried downtown  and  discovered  It  to  be 
a  cheap  boarding  house.  She  had  gone, 
leaving  as  her  forwarding  address,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

A  fast  freight  took  him  across  the 
desert  and  to  the  Mormon  capital,  but 
she  had  Journeyed  on  to  Denver.  He 
lost  three  days  picking  up  the  trail, 
being  compelled  to  stop  and  work  that 
he  might  live. 

Here,  too,  he  had  a  heart-breaking  ex- 
perience, as  he  was  certain  he  glimpsed 
her  In  a  crowd  on  upper  Seventeenth 
street,  but  when  he  had  overtaken  the 
girl  he  found  her  to  be  a  stranger. 

From  city  to  city,  across  the  conti- 
nent he  went,  always  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  late,  but  hanging  on  with 
bulldog  persistency.  And  as  the  object 
of  his  search  grew  more  and  more  un- 
attainable, the  stronger  grew  his  reso- 
lution to  find  her,  and  the  greater  his 
longing. 

As  far  east  as  Boston,  south  to  At- 
lanta, through  Texas  and  then  north- 
ward back  Into  California  he  traced 
her,  until,  exactly  two  years  to  a  day 
from  the  time  she  had  left,  he  met 
her  face  to  face  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  Hollywood  studios. 


"B1 


I  EN!" 

There  was  welcome  In  her 
voice,  her  eyes,  her  face,  as  she 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  him  and 
he  fought  down  a  wild  Impulse  to  take 
her  Into  his  arms.  Instead,  he 
laughed  happily,  and  asked: 

"How  have  you  been,  and  what  are 
you  doing,  mostly?" 

Heedless  of  this  she  demanded: 
"How  are  mother  and  dad  and  every- 
body?" 

"I  haven't  seen  them  for  two  years." 
he  confessed.    Her  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Let's  go  where  we  can  talk,"  he 
suggested,  and  she  led  the  way  through 
the  big  gates,  past  toweling  "sets"  and 
Into  a  secluded,  tree-shaded  nook,  fac- 
ing a  miniature  African  Jungle. 

She  pulled  him  down  beside  her  on  a 
stone  bench  near  the  bank  of  a  studio 
stream  ahd,  holding  his  hand,  un- 
ashamed, ordered  him  to  tell  her  every- 
thing. He  talked  for  half  an  hour  un- 
interrupted. *■ 

"And  you  made  a  tramp  of  your- 
self hunting  for  me?" 

There  was  a  note  of  tenderness,  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  never  be- 
fore manifested  In  the  rebellious,  lov- 
able little  tyrant  he  had  known. 

"I  was  glad  to  do  It,  Marilyn." 

Then  hastily  she  began  sketching 
her  life  since  she  had  last  seen  him. 

(Continued  on  Par*  41) 
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For  and  Against  the  California  Water  and  Power  Act- 


By  Joseph  Timmons 
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)t§ite  ©wi@irgfen|p  Cunft  P@w©r  Elk? 


By  C.  B.  Henderson 


THIS  November  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  go  on  record  for  or 
against  State  ownership  of  the 
power  and  water  utilities.  There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  dissatisfaction  with 
present  rates  or  the  present  supply  of 
electric  power.  The  proponents  of  the 
"Water  and  Power  Act"  seek  mainly 
to  save  for  the  rate-payers  and  the 
tax-payers  of  the  State  the  profits  that 
are  now  earned  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  privately  owned  companies. 

There  is  no  sharply  defined  issue  of 
"public  ownership  vs.  private  owner- 
ship." A  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  favor  State  and  Federal  title 
to  all  utilities  entertain  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  particular  bill 
before  the  people  is  the  best  way  of 
achieving  their  desire.  /  Others  who 
mildly  favor  the  "government  staying 
out  of'  business"  have  been  mightily 
moved  by  what  they  feel  are  iniquitous 
provisions  in  this  particular  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  vote  will  be  on  the 
merits  of  the  act  as  drawn,  not  on  the 
fundamentals  of  public  ownership 
against  public  regulation,  as  the  Rail- 
road. Commission  now  provides. 

All  argument  accordingly  simmers 
down  to  the  question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Will  tHe  adoption  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  save  money  for  rate-payer 
or  tax-payer? 

FIVE!  HUNDRED  MILLION 

'  First  let  us  recall  that  the  act  pro- 
vides for  ttre  raising  of  $500,000,000  to 
exploit  the  water  resources  of  the 
State.  Will  that  money  be  used  to 
purchase  the  equipment  of  existing 
private  cojnpanies?  If  so  it  will  all  be 
so  used,  for  there  is  in  the  State  today 
an  investment  of  private  capital  ex- 
ceeding this  magnificent  sum.  That 
would- leave  no  funds  for  development 
to  keep  pace  with-  our  rapidly  growing 
population;  and  the  further  growth  of 
private  companies  also  would  be  effec- 
tually discouraged  by  such  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  State 
epters  into  competition  with  existing 
utilities.  The  State  then  would  have 
all  the  advantage,  because  1)8  proper- 
ties would  be  tax  free!  Not  that  there 
would  be  relief  from  taxes— that  Is 
quite  Impossible.  But  State  bonds 
would  be  collected  from  other  sources 
and  State  power  companies  thus  would 
be  subsidized.  Most  likely  such  a  con- 
dition would  mean  that  the  State  would 
■uffer  a  loss  falling  alike  on  all  tax- 
payers; or  that  the  present  corpora- 
tions would  be  ruined,  wiUi  a  loss  of 
service  to  most  of  the  people. 

To  be  sure,  either  contingency  is  un- 
likely to  develop  to  the  extreme;  the 
probability  being  that  a  further  bond 
issue  would  be  sought  later  to  buy  out 
existing  companies.  And  that  suggests 


a  State  debt  that  is  staggering  to  even 
present  enthusiasts  for  the  act. 

CONCERNS  NOW  TAXED  7%% 

Under  the  King  Bill  of  March  5,  1921, 
gas  and  electric  companies  had  their 
tax  rate  raised  to  7%  per  cent.  For 
every  dollar  that  these  companies  take 
in  they  return  7%  cents  to  the  public 
treasury.  Under  State  ownership  this 
tax  would  not  be  "collected  from  rate- 
payers; the  power  bills  of  all  might  be 
reduced.  But  the  money  would  have 
to  be  collected  elsewhere.  Personal 
property  taxes  would  be  higher  and  in 
many  other  ways  citizens  would  pay 
an  equivalent  amount.  The  farmers  of 
California  being  both  rate-payers  and 
tax-payers,  the  system  would  be  Just 
a  juggling  of  dollars  from  one  pocket 
to  another.  For  the  occasional  rancher 
who  pays  taxes  and  does  not  use  pow- 
er, the  act  would  confer  no  benefit  and 
would  add  still  further  to  his  tax  bur- 
den. And  where  is  the  man  who  buys 
power  and  pays  no  taxes?  If  such  an 
individual  actually  existed  he  would 
benefit. 

THEORY  OF  THEORISTS 
DISCLOSED 

Here  is  the  theory  of  those  who 
sponsored  the  "Water  and  Power  Act" : 
"The  privately  owned  and  publicly  reg- 
ulated power  companies  today  are  al- 
lowed to  charge  rates  that  give  them 
a  return  on  their  investment  of  8  per 
cent.  But,  in  the  existing  market  for 
State  securities,  California  can  borrow 
money  for  4.5  per  cent.  Accordingly, 
with  the  act  In  effect,  the  public  will 
save  3.5  per  cent  on  its  investment 
of  $500,000,000!" 

We  may  fairly  consider  if  this  3.5 
per  cent  is  all  "velvet." 

If  your  farm  is  free  and  clear  of  all 
encumbrance,  you  can  get  a  loan  from 
the  bank  at  a  moderate  rate  of  inter- 
est; but  if  you  try  to  borrow  money  on 
a  second  or  third  mortgage  you  have 
to  pay  "through  your  nose,"  as  the 
expression  goes. 

The  State  is  in  exactly  the  same  po- 
sition. It  must  be  remembered  how 
Interest  rates  went  up  when  the  "mar- 
ket" was  asked  to  absorb  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  highway  bonds. 

Some  years  ago  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, in  Canada,  was  able  to  borrow 
money  .at  the  rate  of  3.90  per  cent. 
Then  this  Province  went  into  the  power 
business  and  was  forced  to  float  con- 
siderable loans.  Today  her  citizens  pay 
6.25  per  cent  for  their  public  borrow- 
ings^— not  only  for  power  development, 
but  for  highway  work  and  everything 
else! 

(Continued  on  Pa«e  18) 


PUBLIC  ownership  of  water,  for 
irrigation  and  for  domestic  sup- 
ply, is  firmly  established  in  Cali- 
fornia. Farmers  who  own  their  own 
water  sources  and  canals,  and  cities 
which  own  their  own  water  systems 
are  fortunate.  Those  who  are  buying 
of  private  corporations  are  unfortu- 
nate; they  are  paying  excessive  rates 
and  development  is  retarded. 

The  California  Water  and  Power  Act, 
in  Section  14,  fully  protects  local  own- 
ership and  control  of  water  in  munici- 
palities, in  irrigation  districts,  in  mu- 
tual water  company  areas.  This  last, 
the  mutuaL  water  company  protection, 
and  it  alone,  has  been  questioned. 
Farmers  of  this  class  are  given  the 
benefits  of  the  act  under  the  section 
which  enables  the  water  and  power 
board  to  supply  water  and  electrical 
energy  to  "other  users"  as  well  as  to 
political  subdivisions. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  board  to  con- 
demn water  owned  by  a  mutual  water 
company,  that  power  is  possessed  now 
hy  municipalities  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts if  they  can  establish  a  claim  to 
that  water  for  a  "higher  use."  Such 
higher  use  could  not  be  established  by 
the  water  and  power  board,  and  no 
board  would  attempt  to  do  so,  to  the 
certain  alienation  of  the  people  upon 
whom  it  must  depend  for  its  continued 
existence. 

IRRIGATION  NEEDS  SACRIFICED 

Power  corporations  are  much  more 
active  in  development  today  than  irri- 
gation districts.  Their  development  is 
power  development,  and  generally  that 
purpose  sacrifices  irrigation  and  flood 
control.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Ac*  to  subordinate  power 
to  flood  control  and  irrigation  in  order 
to  get  the  highest  possible  use  of  the 
water.  Further,  many  projects  in  view 
are  too  big  or  involve  too  many  com- 
plications for  them  to  be  undertaken 
readily  by  an  irrigation  district.  State 
aid  is  needed,  and  that  State  aid  has 
the  additional  benefit  that  State  money 
invested  will  cost  but  about  4V4  per 
cent  interest,  while  irrigation  districts 
must  pay,  about  6  per  cent. 

Every  irrigation  district  has  this  ex- 


perience, that  while  the  power  corpor- 
ations assist  the  movement  to  invest 
public  money  in  irrigation  works  they 
strenuously  oppose  any  attempt  of  a 
district  to  distribute  power  generated 
at  the  dams.  They  subsidize  news- 
papers, marshal  the  local  bankers  on 
their  side,  array  political  Influences, 
threaten  the  district's  credit,  and  re- 
sort to  obstructive  suits  to  keep  the 
district  from  reaping  the  full  benefit, 
in  revenues  and  in  cheap  light  and 
power,  by  public  distribution. 

The  farmers  of  the  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  districts  can  tell  you  what  they 
have  been  up  against  in  this  respect. 
Inquire  of  them! 

ARE  PRESENT  RACES  JUST? 

But  the  opponents  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  say  there  is  no  complaint 
as  to  light  and  power  rates  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  the  unmitigated 
nerve  to  assert  that  light  and  power  is 
being  furnished  actually  below  cost 
and  that  Railroad  Commission  control 
is  effective,  wonderful,  ideal.  This  in 
brief  is  their  case:  That  rates  for  light 
and  power  are  fixed  by  the  commission 
so  that  never  under  any  circumstances 
will  the  revenues  be  enough  to  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  the  money  in- 
vested—that is  to  say,  interest  on 
bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks;  and 
that  if  a  corporation  makes  a  mistake 
by  a  bad  investment  of  several  mil- 
lions, the  stockholders  lose. 

Farmers  of  California  h^ive  not  been 
satisfied  with  light  and  power  rates. 
Many  of  them  believe  those  rates  to 
be  excessive  and  intolerably  burden- 
some. They  do  not  believe  Railroad 
Commission  control  is  ideal;  they  have 
had  to  make  a  running  fight  against 
rate  increases,  and  to  fight  bitterly  for 
every  decrease.  The  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  had  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  in  that  fight.  Eternal 
vigilance  will  be  required  and  much 
money  must  still  be  spent  in  that  fight, 
at  tremendous  disadvantage.  For  the 
power  corporations  are  on  the  uphill 
side,  lambasting  their  opponents  with 
clubs  that  cannot  be  taken  from  them 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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BIG  POWER 

JOT  BIG  AUTOMOBILES 


You  selected  your  car  carefully  for  qual- 
ity. Select  yourmotorfuel  the  same  way. 
It's  unfair  to  feed  a  good  car  an  inferior 
gasoline. 

"Red  Crown"  answers  completely  the 
automotive  engineer's  demand  for  a 
motor  fuel  that  will  vaporize  rapidly  and 
uniformly  in  the  carburetor  and  ex- 
plode cleanly  in  the  cylinders.  All  the 
heat  units  it  contains  are  converted  into 
power  at  the  drive  wheels. 

"Red  Crown"  is  uniform  in  quality — 
every  gallon  is  the  same,  wherever  and 
whenever  you  buy  it. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown  sign  at  Service 
Stations,  at  garages,  or  other  dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( California) 


The  Gasoline 
of  Quality 


rnamentals 

*T*TfcEE£ 


ine4  ^  Reld  Grown,  RoSeg 

Irlde  lift 'flailed onRsQuefh 
(Eaafe-1865) 

aliforniaHurseijy 

MILES  CALIFORNIA 


"BofJONESTOftNER 

<$£ittle  Stories  tfSarminqt? 


Bunting  on  the  Job — John  Bunting, 
the  husky  Hereford  breeder  of  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  is  established  in  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  Building 
at  San  Francisco,  as  manager  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  this  year.  Bunting  moved  into 
an  office  from  the 
range  and  while  it 
took  him  a  few 
days  to  get  accli- 
mated, n<i  -.ays  that 
now  he  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  a 
swivel  chair  as  in  a 
saddle.  Cattlemen, 
used  to  meeting  sit- 
uations, when  con- 
fronted by  some- 
^  pw     thing  unusual,  have 

%  A   '  y      a  way  of  adapting 
\  themselves  to  cir- 

Robt.  K.  Jonea  cumstances.  Bunt- 
ing says  there  will 
be  a  good  show  this  year  and  a  big- 
per  one  next  year.  The  hope  and  the 
expectation  is  to  make  this  event  a 
rival  of  the  Chicago  International. 
Already  inquiries  are  being  received 
from  afar.  Batcheldo  Farm  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  New  Hampshire,  has  writ- 
ten to  ask  about  entry  fees.  Inquiries 
also  have  been  received  from  Robert 
B.  Gallagher  of  Stronghurst,  111.,  and 
from  G.  W.  Burgess  of  Casa  Grande, 
Arizona,  who  want  to  show  their 
Herefords  at  San  Francisco. 

Big  Prune  Yield — Bill  Guilford  tells  me 
his  eight-year-old  prune  orchard  at 
Butte  City  will  average  four  tons 
to  the  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the 
estimate  of  the 
packer  who  has 
purchased  the 
crop  this  year. 
This  is  a  re- 
markable yield 
for  eight  -  year  - 
old  trees.  The 
prune  district  of 
the  State  is  shlft- 
1  n  g  somewhat, 
for  'it  was  not 
long  ago  one 
thought  only  of 
tha  Santa  Clara  "A  luxury  Inatead  of  a 
trie    oama    «-iara  boanllni  bouae 

xV  alley  when  jibe*." 
prunes  were  men- 
tioned. Now  that  the  prune  is  a 
luxury  instead  of  the  source  of 
boarding-house  Jibes,  this  means 
something  to  the  river  bottom  far- 
mers of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
Though  it  is  little  advertised,  there 
is  one  prune  orchard  of  nearly  1000 
acres  on  the  bottom  lands  north  of 
Sacramento. 

Coming  from  Canada — California  is 
now  getting  quite  a  number  of  set- 
tlers from  Canada  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  settling  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  Curiously  enough,  these  new 
settlers  are  of  German  and  Hungar- 
ian origin.  They  moved  from  an 
irrigated  country  in  Europe  and  be- 
came wheat  farmers  on  the  plains 
of  Canada.  There  they  made  money 
raising  wheat  during  the  war.  With 
their  wheat  money  they  are  coming 
to  California  to  raise  truck  crops, 
fruit  and  chickens,  which  represent 
a  sort  of  agriculture  more  akin  to 
their  early  environment.  It  Is  an 
interesting  fact,  too,  that  many 
Americans  move  from  the  eastern 
and  northern  States  to  Canada  and 
eventually  find  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  go  to  Canada  to  make 
a  stake  and  come  to  California  to 
live  and  Increase  the  stake. 

Like    and    Unlike    California— S.  D. 

Sandfillipo.  a  successful"  prune 
grower  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
tells  me  that  fruit  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  very  much  different 
from  fruit  growing  In  Sicily,  whence 
he  came  as  a  boy.  In  Sicily,  a  10- 
acre  orchard  is  a  farm  of  monster 
sizei,  while  In  California  we  no  longer 
marvel  at  1000-acre  fruit  plantation*. 
Irrigation  is  practiced  in  Sicily  quite 
as  much  as  in  California.  Water  Is 
even  more  valuable  there  than  here 
and  is  never  allowed  to  waste  Itself 
away  in  open  ditches.    It  la  always 


piped  to  the  orchard  and  allowed  to 
flow  out  among  the  trees  where  It 
will  do  the  most  good.  Sicily,  as 
every  California  citrus  grower  knows, 
is  California's  principal  competitor 
In  lemon  production. 

Back  from  Hawaii — Dr.  Elwood  Mead 
returned  recently  front  a  trip  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  went  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  territorial  government 
officials  to  tell  something  about 
California's  Intelligent  method  of 
land  colonization.  Over  there  they 
face  the  same  problem  we  have  here 
in  the  States  and  a  definite  plan  to 
keep  the  agricultural  class  on  the 
land  Is  being  worked  out.  Dr.  Mead 
made  several  addresses  while  away. 

Intercropping — On  a  recent  visit  to 
Big  Basin,  Santa  Cruz  County, 
where  there  Is  a  fine  grove  of 
Sequoia  Sempervlrens  (the  coast 
redwoods),  I  noticed  the  floor  of 
the  forest  sustained  a  thick  growth 
of  underbrush,  laurel,  pines,  ferns 
and  whatnot.  It  seemed  here  was 
the  answer  to  those  who  say  inter- 
cropping cannot  be  practiced  suc- 
cessfully In  a  young  orchard.  Surely 
soil  was  never  called  upon  for  greater 
effort  than  to  produce  such  trees 
as  the  giant  redwoods — yet  this 
same  soil  also  grows  an  almost  Im- 
penetrable mass  of  smaller  vegeta- 
tion. 

Thanks  from   Next  Generation — State 

Forester1  M.  B.  Pratt  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  new  State  Forestry  roadside 
tree  nursery  on  the  New  Tork-to- 
San  Francisco  highway  near  Davis. 
This  nursery  was  started  less  than 
two  years  ago,  yet  today  the  entire 
area  of  the  land  Is  covered  with  a 
fine  stand  of  young  roadside  trees  of 
various  kinds.  The  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  beds  of  blooming 
plants  and  themselves  are  of  neat, 
practical  appearance.  The  next 
generation  will  thank  the  State  for 
this  nursery  when  tourist  parties 
stop  by  the  wayside  under  the  shade 
of  trees  to  enjoy  a  picnic  lunch.  In 
the  meantime,  one  of  the  principle 
Jobs  Is  to  keep  the  young  trees  along 
the  highways  alive  until  they  are 
large  enough  to.  withstand  careless 
burning  of  dry  grass. 

They  Kick  Up  the  Dust— How  many 

chickens  are  there  in  the  Petaluma 

district?  Nobody 
can  say,  though 
this  California 
poultry  colony  is 
recognized  as  be- 
ing the  most  con- 
centrated e  g  g  - 
producing  district 
of  the  world. 
Perhaps  this  will 
give  some  Idea: 
The  atmosphere 
of  the  Petaluma 
district  in  sum- 
mer is  always 
hazy,  as  If  a  fog 
prevailed  there. 
The  oldest  Inhab- 


"Account*  for  the  hazy 
atmoaptwre. 


Itant  says,  however,  that  this  is  Just 
a  dusty  condition  caused  by  so  many 
chickens  scratching. 

Fly   Repellents  for  Cow* — How  long 

Is  a  spray,  used  to  repel  flies,  ef- 
fective? Tests  recently  conducted 
by  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  a  period  of 
five  or  six  days  Is  the  maximum  for 
the  common  preparations.  Many 
dairymen  have  maintained  internal 
medication  was  of  value  In  protect- 
ing cows  from  flies,  but  recent  ex- 
periments with  such  remedies  by 
Government  experts  have  prompted 
the  following  statement:  "It  seems 
safe,  to  assume  that  Internal  reme- 
dies will  never  prove  practical  In 
repelling  flies."  The  California  de- 
partment recommends  the  following 
mixture  for  use  on  dairy  cows: 

Fish  Oil   i  100  parts 

Oil  of  Tar  ...I   M  parts 

Crude  Carbolic  Acid    1  part 

Apply  the  mixture  with  spray 
pump.  The  duration  of  effectiveness 
will  depend  upon  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. 
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By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTBIBCTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


POULTRY  raising  In  California  la  a 
branoji  of  farming  worthy  of  any 
man's  Intelligent  application.  It  can  be 
•  handled  on  such  a  scale  as  to  command 
the  full  time  of  a  man  capable  of  man- 
aging a  department  store,  or  it  can  be 
employed  profitably  as  an  avocation  in 
a  back  yard. 

This  short  story  Is  to  tell  briefly  of 
two  Californians  who  have  made  a  suc- 
cess with  poultry,  one  in  a  large  way 
and  the  other  with  just  a  few  hens  in 
his  back  yard.  With  the  first  man, 
poultry  farming  is  a  business.  He 
makes  as  much  money  in  a  year  as  the 
upper-  two  per  cent  In  any  sizeable  city. 
The  other  man  has  made  just  as  much 
a  success  in  his  small  way. 

First,  however,  it  Is  well  to  point  out 
that  poultry  farming,  as  the  1920  census 
shows,  brings  to  California  each  year 
$16,293,570.  Anyone  knowing  the  census 
enumerators  as  the  most  conservative 
citizens  we  have  will  realize  that  these 
figures  are  well  below  the  market. 

TREMENDOUS  ASSET 

In  value  of  chickens  the  leading  coun- 
ties of  California  are  rated  as  follows: 

Sonoma   $4,221,336 

Los  Angeles   2,361,386 

Ban  Diego    623,788 

Tulare   *.  473.057 

Alameda   450.329 

Santa  Cruz   182,669 

Fresno    380,780 

San  Joaquin   ~  377.668 

Imperial    865.927 

Sacramento    364,774 

Santa  Clara    368,960 

The  total  number  of  chickens  in  the 
State,  according  to  the  census  of  1920, 
was  10.426,648. 

"With  this  preliminary  announcement, 
we  shall  Introduce  Leland  Fobes  of 
Rocklln,  Placer  County,  successful  poul- 
try farmer.  In  the  beginning  Fobes 
was  a  teacher  of  pianoforte,  but  his 
doctor  told  him  he  must  go  to  the  coun- 
try for  his  health.  He  had  inherited 
80  acres  of  brush  land,  worth  anywhere 
from  $25  to  $80  an  acre,  and  moved  out 
onto  this  with  little  capital.  This  land 
could  produce  good  fruit,  but  it  had  to 
be  cleared  and  establishing  an  orchard 
would  be  a  matter  of  many  years'  effort. 

His  Initial  Investment  was  $500,  plus 
some  borrowed  money.  Improvements 
that  first  year  consisted  of  a  small 
house,  a  small  poultry  house  and  a  dug 
well,  from  which  water  was  lifted  by 
chain  and  bucket.  Four  years  later 
Fobes  had  nine  permanent  and  "sum- 
mer auxiliary"  poultry  houses,  a  2000- 
chick  brooder  house,  a  fine  bungalow, 
surrounded  by  two  acres  of  lawn  which 
furnished  "clippings"  for  his  hens,  a 
motor  truck  and  a  private  automobile 
and  was  a  director  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Egg  Producers  Association. 

HOW  DOES  HE  DO  IT? 

How  did  he  do  it?  That  is  a  question 
difficult  to  answer.  Basically,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  studied  the  hen 
and  cared  for  her  as  he  would  a  child. 
He  used  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands. 
He  thoroughly  systematized  his  plant, 
eliminating  a  big  labor  factor  which 
always  is  important  in  poultry  raising. 

He  has  studied  feeding  carefully  so 
that  his  birds  are  always  In  good  con- 
dition and  are  capable  of  producing  the 
maximum  In  eggs.  He  feeds  a  great 
deal  of  green  stuff,  but  also  plenty  of 
heavier  material  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. 

He,  banishes  the  broody  hens  and 
keeps  them  all  busy  with  a  heavy  litter 
on  the  floor  of  his  houses. 

Fobes  makes  It  a  point  not  to  frighten 


his  hens  by  any  unusual  noises  about 
the  houses,  for  he  realizes  that  the 
heavy  egg  producer,  like  the  musician, 
is  temperamental  and  does  not  do  its 
best  when  disturbed.  This  Is  just  a 
sketchy  story  of  Fobes — he  welcomes 
visitors.  Those  who  want  to  know  more 
about  his  success,  should  visit  his  place. 

ON  A  SMALL  SCALE 

While,  as  stated,  poultry  raising  is  a 
big  business  in  California,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  eggs  produced  In  the  back  yard.  We 
shall  introduce,  therefore,  one  P.  F. 
Bunker  of  Berkeley,  a  man  who  spends 
his  days  in  San  Francisco,  but  gets  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  considerable 
profit  from  his  flock  of  hens.  His  little 
flock  of  Barred  Rocks  averaged  nearly 
200  eggs  a  hen  and  returned  him  a  net 
profit  of  $4.89  a  hen.  His  story,  in  his 
own  words,  Is  as  follows: 

"My  hens  were  sired  by  a  Barred 
Rock  cockerel  from  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station,  bred  and  developed  by 
Professor  Dryden,  who  is  the  foremost 
egg-production  chicken  breeder  in  the 
world.  These  birds  of  mine  were  bred 
to  lay;  no  attention  was  given  to 
feather,  and  they  certainly  lay.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  pens  of  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  birds  lead  in  many 
contests. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  every  back- 
yard poultryman  should  not  make  a 
good  return  from  his  birds — providing, 
of  course,  he  gets  stock  bred  to  lay. 
Don't  go  after  the  fancy  stuff;  don't  go 
after  the  scrub,  but  get  the  egg-laying 
strain.  The  strain  you  get  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  breed,  in  my 
opinion." 

ACTUAL  FIGURES  SHOW  PROFITS 

Bunker's  figures  on  production,  feed, 
cost  and  profit  are  given  herewith.  He 
paid  50  cents  each  for  the  birds  at  2% 
weeks  old,  July  1st. 

The  figures  follow: 


May 
June 
July 


Feed 

No. 

Cost 

Profit 

Eggs 

$1.20 

$1.40 

48 

2.00 

4.05 

121 

2.26 

6.77 

148 

2.25 

3.32 

128 

1.75 

2.76 

14ft 

2.00 

2.90 

133 

2.65 

1.88 

121 

2.26 

1.80 

108 

1.60 

2.43 

88 

2.00 

2.05 

81 

19.95 

29.35 

1120 

Average  eggs  laid,  per  hen,  186.76. 
Average  cost  of  feed,  per  hen,  $3,265. 
Average  profit,  per  hen,  $4.89. 

RESALE  VALUE  ADDED 

The  average  profit  given  above  Is 
based  on  the  egg  return.  To  get  the 
real  profit  from  the  entire  transaction, 
the  selling  price  of  the  birds  at  the  end 
of  the  time  when  they  were  profitable 
layers  should  be  added.  They  sold  for 
$2.44  each.  Therefore,  the  profit  per 
hen  was  $7.33. 

This  is  an  actual  record.  Of  course 
the  chickens  got  table  scraps  In  addition 
to  the  feed  purchased.  One  scarcely 
could  expect  to  duplicate  this  in  a  com- 
mercial plant.  But  there  is  money  in 
hens  in  California  both  for  the  com- 
mercial poultryman  and  for  the  back- 
yard "farmer."  • 

vV.  H.  Young,  of  Downey,  California 
(a  commercial  egg  farmer),  Is  said  to 
hold  the  record  for  "production  per 
acre."  He  maintains  2100  hens  and 
pullets  upon  two  acres,  and  during  a 
period  of  12  months  received  $10,000 
in  egg  money  alone,  his  cash  receipts 
from  this  one  source  ranging  from 
$600  to  $1100  per  month. 


fallllfl^yi  fillip 

Adelanto  Pear  Lands 

(40  miles  north  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.) 


Here's  Your  Opportunity 

for  independence  and  the  joy  of  living. 

3  to  4  Year  Old 

Pear  Orchards 
$450  to  $sso 

per  acre,  including  1  share  of  Mutual  water  stock  per  acre, 
at  convenient  terms,  or  5%  discount  for  cash. 

LOCATE  IN  ADELANTO 

A  well-established,  growing  community  —  where 
good,  hardy  American  citizens  may  thrive  from  the 
fruits  of  honest  toil  in  God's  clean,  pure  out-o'-doors. 

Here,  in  this  ideal,  proven  Pear  country,  you 
can  buy  a  Bartlett  Pear  Orchard  (with  water) 
at  the  price  of  raw  land  elsewhere.  In  fact,  these 
Adelanto  Pear  Orchards,  due  to  our  low  develop- 
ment cost,  cannot  be  duplicated  in  most  other  dis- 
tricts at  less  than  $800  to  $900  per  acre. 

ADELANTO  OFFERS: 

Healthful  Climate — 


'loam  subsoil. 
Adjudged  by  Soli  experts  to  be 
Ideal  from  every  standpoint — 
minimum  seepage  —  proper 
drainage,  and  requiring  no 
other  fertilization  than  humus 
tor  many  years  to  come.  Par- 
ticularly suited  to  Bartlett 
Pear — grape  and  apple  culture. 

Modern     Facilities — 

Grammar  School,  Farm  Bureau 
Center,  Sunday  School,  post- 
office,  store,  garage,  dally 
stage  service,  electric  power 
and  light  service,  local  and 
long-distance  phone  service, 
mutual  Irrigation  water  sys- 
tem, and  other  conveniences. 


Adelanto's  2900  ft  elevation  as- 
sures a  climate  that's  never 
too  hot  nor  cold  for  healthful 
outdoor  working  conditions. 
Cool  summer  nights — winter 
temperature  Ideal  for  decidu- 
ous fruits.  Here  Turkey  and 
other  Poultry  raising  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  engaged  In. 
Highly  desirable  for  goat-rals- 
lng,  as  well. 

Raw  Lands-™0  a\1°  n?v! 

M  uncultivated 
acreage  —  easily  cleared  and 
graded  for  orchard  or  other 
purposes — obtainable  at  as  low 
as  $26  per  acre. 


ACT  NOW! 

Don't  delay!    Don't  be  in  the  "I-wish-I-had"  class! 

(S«nd  coupon  below  for  comprehensive  booklet) 

adelanto  fruit  co.,  /  request  f or  booklet\ 

Adelanto  P.  O.,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  I  ^  further  detaMs ) 

California.  x  / 

Gentlemen:     I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  your  proposition. 

Name  

Address    City   State  
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


TREES  STARVING? 


Reason  this  out :  They  lack  FOOD  ELEMENT,  removed 
by  constant  Cropping — or  they  hunger  for  REAL  TREE 
FOOD,  absent  from  your  soil— THEIR  DAYS  ARE  NUM- 
BERED! 

Just  as  truly,  it's  calcium  carbonate,  (in  the  most  avail- 
able form — marine  shells  and  bones)  that  liberates  other 
tree  food  agencies,  causing  them  to  work  in  harmony,  restor- 
ing, your  soil's  bacterial  activity,  and  minimizing  danger  of 
soil  acidity. 

Scores  Attest  the  Sterling  Value  of  This  Product 

Note  what  it  is  doing  for  the  wornout  grove  of  E.  C. 
Basten,  one  of  the  most  notable  producers  of  Placentia.  (Ex- 
tract from  his  letter  June  17,  1922  :) 

"I  was  discouraged  when  I  put  your  product  on,  and  believed 
there  would  be  no  good  results.  *  *  *  The  results  were  more 
than  satisfactory;  in  fact,  we  have  made  a  new  orchard  out  of 
an  old  one,  getting  the  best  crop  of  oranges  this  year  that  the 
orchard  has  ever  produced  in  all  its  life.  Cannot  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  what  your  material  has  done  for  me." 

Here's  Your  Remedy 

Marine  Shell  Fertilizer 
IT  PUTS  LIFE  IN  THE  SOIL 

— immediately  available  to  your  soil  at  a  price  within  your 
reach — 

Now  making  deliveries  at  $4.35  ton,  F.  O.  B.  El  Toro, 
Orange  County. 

(Cheap  rates  to  all  points  in  Southern  California.) 

Marine  Shell  Fertilizer  Company 

ANAHEIM 

132  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Phone  665 

Fred  L.  Sexton,  Gen  Sales  Mgr. 


Ventura  County 
Million  Dollar 
FAIR 

October  4th  to  8th 

Inclusive 

Agricultural,  Rodeo 
Horse  Races 

Seaside  Park 
Ventura,  California 


THE  SUREST  AND  PUREST 
FOR  DUSTING  AND  BLEACHING 


ANCHOR  BRAND  SUBLIMED 
VELVET  FLOWEBS  OF  SUL- 
PHUR, also  EAGLE BRAND  and 
PLEUR  DE  SOUFRE.jMclced  In 
double  <4ck*,  are  the  FLUFFIEST 
and  PUREST  sulphurs  money  Can 
bur:  Theilne  light  SNOWFLAKE- 
LIKE  par  tides  float  to  every  aurface 
and  crevice  of  the  plant 

Do  not  adulterate  theae  aulphura 
with  any  Inert  material  such  aa  Lime 
or  Kaolin,  tic,  Costing  the  sulphur  psrti-' 
cits  with  so  iaert  material  PREVENTS  the 
FUM1NC  ACTION  caased  by  lbs  sud  s  ray*. 

TRY  OUR  ilALFA"  BRAND 
DRY  WETTABLE  SULPHUR 
Send  for  Circulars  6.  8  and  16 
about  oar  "Toro"  Brand  Agri- 
cultural Compound  sad  beetle! 
'The  Truth  About  Sublimed 
Sulphur."  also  prka  list. 


Advertitement 


1000  EGGS 
IN  EVERY  HEN 


Don't     Kill     Your    Yearling  Birds. 
New  §ystem  of  Poultry  Keeping. 
If  You  Keep  Chickens 

CUT  THIS  OUT 


"The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry  busi- 
ness has  always  been  that  the  laying  life  of 
a  hen  was  too  short,"  aaya  Henry  Trafford, 
International  Poultry  Expert  and  Breeder, 
for  nearly  eighteen  years  Editor  of  Poultry 
Success. 

The  average  pullet  laya  160  eggs.  If  kept 
the  second  year,  she  may  lay  100  more. 
Then  she  goea  to  market.  Tet,  It  has  been 
scientifically  established  that  every  pullet  la 
born  or  hatched  with  over  one  thouaand 
minute  egg  germs  In  her  aystem — and  may 
be  made  to  lay  them  on  a  highly  profitable 
basis  over  a  period  of  four  to  alx  years'  time 
Tf  given  proper  care. 

How  to  work  to  get  1000  egga  from  every 
hen  Is  the  poultry  system  explained  In  a 
Bulletin  Issued  by  Mr.  Trafford.  one  copy 
of  which'  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any 
reader  who  keeps  alx  hena  or  more. 

If  you  want  your  hena  to  make  more 
money  for  you,  cut  this  out  and  send  It 
with  your  name  and  address  to  Henry 
Trafford,  Suite  1091-P,  Herald  Bldg..  Blng- 
hamton.  N.  Y..  and  a  free  copy  of  hla  1000- 
EQO  HEN  Bulletin  will  be  sent  by  return 
mall. 


PENKALA, 


the  trouble-proof  ever  pointed  pencil.  Sim- 
pleat  mechanlam  of  any  pencil  on  the  mar- 
ket. Positively  cannot  clog.  Made  of  hard 
rubber  In  fountain  pen  atyle,  nickeled  clip 
cap.  Every  member  of  the  household-  will 
want  one.  Send  fifty  cents  (60c)  In  atampa 
or  coin  for  Style  1  In  plain  black  finish, 
black  or  colora. 

or   $1.00   for   Style   2   In    beautiful  finish. 
Extra  aupply  of  leads  free. 

Service  Pencil  Company, 
821  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Thirty  Years  With  Pigeons 

IEI©w  ft©  Enk©  Ttoia  Fir®Hm 

By  T.  E.  Berry 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  LARGEST  MODERN  SQUAB  RANCH  IN  AMERICA 
WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Part  II — Breeds  and  Colors 


T.  E.  Berry 


FIVE  solid  colors  axe  commonly 
recognized.  They  are  white, 
black,  dun,  red  and  yellow.  Of 
white  there  Is 
nothing  to  Bay  ex- 
cept that  the  col- 
or must  be  pure. 

Black  Is  beauti- 
ful when  seen  at 
its  best,  the  iri- 
descence extend- 
ing from  the  neck 
well  down  the 
^^^^QB£a~.  back,    and  there 

: f  should  be  no  ten- 

HL      4stlaW    dency   t0  biuish- 
^hfr.  V^HH    ness  or  "bars"  on 
the  wings  or  tail. 
»»■■■       "Dun3"  are  of  a 
wood  -  brown  col- 
or,  although  the 
variation  In  shades  is  great.  Light 
duns  frequently  have  dun  bars  on  the 
wings  and  tail,  but  the  darker  birds 
are  free  from  this. 

"Red"  in  the  case  of  the  pigeon,  is 
a  bright  chestnut  color  not  easily  de- 
scribed. There  are  many  shades  and 
many  opinions  as  to  which  is  most  de- 
sirable. At  any  rate,  it  should  be 
"sound"  throughout,  with  no  tendency 
to  "grizzle." 

"Yellow"  Is  a  soft,  cinnamon  color 
with  the  usual  brilliant  neck,  which 
should  be  tinged  greenish;  the  shade 
most  desired  Is  rich  and  deep. 

There  are  many  other  colors,  such 
as  "self  and  silver,  but  the  above- 
mentioned  are  the  recognized  colors 
from  which  all  others  spring. 

THE  HOMER  BREED 

The  flying  homer  Is  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  the  Rock  Dove  In  appear- 
ance except  as  to  head,  which  presents 
a  straight  line  from 
crown  to  tip  of  beak. 
In  the  true  flying 
bird,  however,  which 
is  bred  for  strength 
and  speed,  appear- 
ance Is  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  strong 
and  light-feathered, 
with  thick,  rounded 
shoulders  and  taper- 
ing body;  in  attitude, 
always  alert  and 
bright,  giving  the 
Impression  of  a  race 
horse  awaiting  the 
word  to  start. 

The  present  Hom- 
ers were  perfected 
in  Belgium.  The  col- 
ors  of  the  Homer  are  blue,  black,  red, 
checkered,  and  all  these  colors  pied 
with  white  and  self,  are  sometimes 
seen.  However,  little  attention  is  given 
to  color  in  the  Homer. 

The  strange  force  that  makes  the 
Homer  return  to  its  own  loft  is  still 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  the 
best  explanation  being  that  It  Is  in- 
stinct, aided  by  careful  training.  It 
Is  very  evident  that  the  homing  In- 
stinct Is  very  Btrong  in  the  birds,  and 
asserts  itself  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  while  a  young 
homer  will  easily  return  to  Its  own 
loft  from  a  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles 
in  any  direction,  training  Is  necessary 
for  greater  distance. 

The  velocity  at  which  Homers  fly 
Is  of  Interest,  as  It  throws  some  light 
on  the  question  of  how  fast  birds  in 
general,  travel.  They  have  been  known 
to  travel  2511  yards,  or  nearly  one  and 
one-half  miles  per  minute.  When  a 
message  is  to  be  carried,  it  Is  written 
on  very  thin  paper  and  placed  in  a 
small  metal  tube,  attached  to  the  leg 
or  tail  feathers  of  the  bird.  The  Show 
Homer  Is  a  larger  bird,  stout,  stralght- 
set  and  black  in  color. 

Another  type  of  Homer  is  the  Exhi- 
bition." It  Is  smaller,  with  a  "cobby' 
body  and  short  flight  featherB.  The 
head  is  flat  and  straight  In  profile.  I 


have  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  fly- 
ing Homer  as  this  Is  probably  the  most 
popular  bird  In  the  Homer  family. 

England  is  the  home  of  the  Homer 
and  It  Is  there  that  many  clubs  a 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  racing  the 
birds,  a  plan  that  also  Is  being  fol- 
lowed in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
Homer  was  used  during  the  late  war 
with  a  great  deal  of  success,  the  U. 
S.  Army  having  the  "cotes"  on  wheels 
and  In  this  way  transporting  them 
from  front  to  front. 

There  Is  also  a  variety,  sometime* 
known  as  the  squab  Homer,  which  has 
done  very  well  as  a  meat  producer; 
it  represents  a  cross  with  other  breeds, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
size. 

THE  ANTWERP 

Another  descendant  of  the  Flying 
Homer  is  the  Antwerp.  It  should  not 
be  confused,  however,  with  the  former, 
which  was  developed  from  the  old 
flying  birds.  It  Is  typically  large  and 
massive,  peshaps  second  only  to  the 
Runt.  There  are  three  types,  known 
as  the  short,  medium,  and  long  face. 
Antwerps  are  found  chiefly  in  blue, 
mealy,  silver,  dun,  black  and  red,  also 
In  the  "checkered." 

THE  DRAGON 

This  la  an  old  breed  and  Is  prob- 
ably a  descendant  of  the  old  Carrier. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  messen- 
ger. The  eye  is  bright  red,  and  in 
color  very  much  the  same  as  the  Ant- 
werp. It  Is  very  popular  among  the 
fancy  breeders. 

CARRIER  PIGEONS 

This  breed  once  was  known  as  the 
King  of  Pigeons,  but  now  has  greatly 
declined  in  popularity.  The  Carrier  Is 
large,  strong  and  of  slender  build;  the 
legs  and  neck  are  considerably  elon- 
gated, giving  the  bird  a  high  "station." 
The  chief  points  are  in  the  enormously 
enlarged  flesh-colored  beak,  wattle  and 


White  Carneaux  Pigeons — A  "Fancy"  Type 


eye  core. ,  In  adult  specimens  the  for- 
mer extends  to  the  end  of  the  beak. 
These  growths  are  in  little  evidence  in 
the  young  bird.  Carriers  are  found 
chiefly  in  black,  dun,  blue,  white  and 
pied. 

THE  FAN  TAIL, 

The  Fan  Tail  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  fancy  breeds,  and  Is  well 
knowA  to  every  one.  It  Is  of  Indian 
origin,  and  is  seen  in  great  number*  at 
Calcutta.  The  Fan  Tail  of  today  la  a 
Bmall,  round-bodied  bird,  with  hard, 
tight  feathers.  The  head  la  carried  far 
back,  and  when  the  bird  ia  at  atten- 
tion should  rest  at  the  base  of  the 
tail,  thus  throwing  the  chest  Into 
prominence.  The  tall  rises  to  a  per- 
pendicular and  should  form  more  than 
a  half  circle,  flat  and  well  spread.  The 
wings  should  drop  below  the  tall,  with- 
out catching  the  side  reathers.  The 
head  of  the  modern  bird  Is  smooth,  al- 
though at  one  time,  eresta  were  com- 
mon. Colors:  White,  blue,  black,  red 
and  yellow.  There  are  also  "Baddle 
backs"  and  lace  Fan  Tails. 

tin  hla  third  article.  Mr.  Berry  will  con- 
tinue the  dlscuaalon  of  breeds,  giving  soma 
Interesting  and  amaalng  facta  about  the 
"Tumblera"  and  other  fancy  breeds,  as  well 
aa  the  utility  typea  T.  E  Berry  operates 
one  of  the  moat  profitable  pigeon  farms  In 
California,  and  la  a  recognlaed  authority 
upon  aquab  raising. — Editor.) 
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By  Chas.  Weeks 


1 — Choosing  the   Location  for 
Intensive  Egg  Farming 


UPON  coming  to  California  from 
Indiana  18  years  ago,  intent 
upon  engaging  in  the  poultry 
business,  through  my  ignorance  of 
California  conditions,  I  made  many 
mistakes. 

For  one  thing,  I  bought  ten  acres 
instead  of  one.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  capital 
to  invest  in  more  land  than  can  be 
cultivated  intensively. 

My  second  mistake  was  in  buying 
land  without  irrigating  water.  Thus, 
handicapped  with  too  much  land,  no 
water,  and  little  capital,  it  Is  little 
wonder  that  my  first  five  years  pro- 
vided nothing  more  than  experience 
and  long  hours  of  labor. 

Another  mistake  was  in  starting 
with  several  varieties  of  fowls,  with 
the  intention  of  breeding  show  stock. 
After  trying  all  the  popular  breeds,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  takes 
years  of  breeding  and  experience  to 
acquire  a  cash-winning  reputation  in 
the  show  room.  The  poor  man  has  no 
time  to  wait  for  a  reputation,  and  at 
last  I  picked  out  the  breed  that  has 
been  my  most  consistent  money- 
maker, the  White  Leghorn,  discarding 
all  the  others. 

This  does  not  indicate  there  is  no 
money  to  be  made  with  the  other  va- 
rieties; if  handled  properly  and  alone, 
any  breed  will  pay. 

PORTABLE  HOUSE  UNSATISFAC- 
TORY 

I  made  another  error  in  that  I  began 
with  a  small  portable  house.  I  moved 
this  over  the  ground,  as  advocated  in 
the  "Philo"  system;  but  on  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  detail,  found'  I 
could  care  for  only  about  300  birds.  I 
did  get  egg  production  by  this  method, 
however,  and  it  led  up  to  my  present 
system. 

If,  instead  of  learning  by  my  own 
mistakes,  I  had  gone  to  the  best  poul- 
tryman  I  could  find  and  offered  my 
services  free  of  charge,  I  would  have 
saved  years  of  labor  and  expense.  Ex- 
perience is  a  dear  teacher — some  of  us 
drop  out  before  we  graduate.  Had  it 
not  been  for  my  determination  and 
natural  love  for  poultry,  I  should  have 
abandoned  my  project'  many  times. 
But  I  felt  sure  there  was  a  way  to 
make  hens  pay,  if  only  I  could  find  it. 

Eventually*,  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
hens  must  have  plenty  of  green  feed 
In  several  varieties. 

The  day  I  sold  the  waterless  ten 
acres  and  bought  a  smaller  place  with 
water  was  the  turning  point  toward 
success.  With  500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  available,  I  raised  tons  of  kale, 
beets,  chard,  alfalfa,  and  cabbage.  The 
key  to  my  success  as  an  egg  farmer 
was  feeding  a  superabundance  of  greens 
to  White  Leghorn  hens,  selected  for 
heavy  egg  production. 

The  novice  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  quantity  production  of  green 
feed  depends  upon  good,  fertile,  well- 
watered  soil.  Thus,  permanent  suc- 
cess must  be  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  well-selected  land.  The  price  is  less 
important  than  the  quality.  The  best 
Is  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Life  is 
too  short  to  "fight  with"  hardpan, 
alkali,  or  heavy  clay,  when  good  loam 
soil  Is  available. 

The  beginner  should  consider  not 
only  soil  and  water,  but  also  climate 
and  marketing  facilities.  California 
has  more  varieties  of  climate  in  a 
given  area  than  any  other  state.  The 
ideal  location  for  egg  production  Is 
within  an  area  not  more  than  25  or  30 
miles  from  the  coast  The  Ideal  egg 
farm  should  be  in  a  region  free  from 
flogs  or  winds,  sheltered  by  the  hills  if 
possible,  and  near  enough  to  some 
large  city  to  assure  a  market. 

[This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  article*  by 
the  famous  "little-lander"  and  lntenelve 
poultry  farming'  expert,  Chaa.  Weeks,  found- 
er of  Runnymede  'Colony  at  Palo  Alto.  In 
hie  next  article.  Mr.  Weeks  will  dlecuss  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  one  acre  In  Cali- 
fornia, showing  how  more  than  2000  laying 
hens  can  be  housed,  sufficient  green  feed 
produced  for  them,  and  an  Intensive  home 
garden  of  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables 
maintained,  all  on  one  acre.] 


Pears  and  Asparagus! 

What's  the  connection,  you  ask?  None  at  all! — none 
other  than  the  thoroughly  demonstrated  fact  that  both 
of  these  high    value  —  and  sure  crop — products  can  be 

grown  profitably  at  Clarksburg 

fifteen  miles  down  river  from  Sacramento,  the  State  capital 


— where  you  get  sediment  soil,  well  located, 
reasonably  priced ; 

— where  64  %  of  the  buyers  are  former  ten- 
ants or  neighboring  farmers  who  have  pur- 
chased 72%  of  the  land  sold  to  date; 

— where  the  big-scale  pioneer  development 
work  is  finished  within  the  budget; 

— where  you  can  earn  the  profit  the  man  of 
vision  reaps  by  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
type  of  highly  developed  farm  home  estates, 
found  just  across  the  river,  whose  values  run 
well  past  the  thousand  dollar  mark  per  acre 
— indeed  are  not  on  the  market  at  any 
figure. 

— where,  for  as  little  as  $25  an  acre  cash 
down,  you  can  go  onto  the  parcel  of  your 
choosing — and  thus  start  on  the  highroad  to- 
ward contentment  and  a  competence. 

When  will  YOU  come  to  see  it? 


Inspection  trips  from  nearby  points  at  our  expense. 

And  mark  this,  please — we  don't  want  the  deposit  of  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser who  has  had  no  chance  to  "compare  notes"  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  has  been  stirred  by  the  summons  to  the  soil  and 
who  has  been  seeking  farm  land  should  make  no  decision  until  he  has 
"come  to  Clarksburg." 

HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANY 

Clarksburg,  California. 
Offices  also  in  San  Francisco,  351  California  St. 
Sacramento,  Capital  National  Bank  Building. 


At  Clarksburg 
Sound  Security 

.  Sediment  toil — deep, 
virgin,  lasting 
Diversity  of  crops 
Big-pay  crops 
Sub-irrigation    or  sur- 
face low-head  pumping 
Graded  tree-lined  roads 
Water  transportation 
Paved  road  to  city 
30  minutes  to  capital 
Resident  supervision 
Experienced  counsel 
Sensible  restrictions 
High  farming  standards 
Moderate  prices 
Six  per  cent  interest 
Easy  payments 
Insured  land  titles 
Community  spirit 
Farm  Bureau  center 
Satisfied  settlers 

Match  It! 


At  Clarksburg 

Your  Choice 
of  Crops 

Peaches 
Potatoes 

Pears 
Alfalfa 
Cherries 
Seed  to  tell 
Asparagus 
Grapes 
Garden  truck 
Hops 
Prunes 
Celery 
Onions 
Grain 
Peas 
Plums 
Beant 
Spinach 
Corn 
Sugar  beets 

Diversity! 
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^/?ee  from  weds 

rj  >  99y2%Pure 

Compare  our  Melilotus  Indica 
with  other  samples.  Note  its 
outstanding  purity. 

Plant  Melilotus  Indica  for  your  cover  crop. 
The  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment proves  it  increases  yield  one-third  more 
than  any  other  cover  crop. 

The  purest  seed  you  can  plant  is  A.  &  M. 
Melilotus  Indica — grown  in  California.  Free 
from  weed  seeds — 99i/2%  pure. 

It  Keeps  Your  Orchard  Clean. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
for 

AVM 

MELIMUS  INDICA 

The  EconomicaKvSatisfac+or? 

COVER  CROP 


A^erf^uss 

LOS  ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA'S 

Most  Productive  Soil 

By  becoming  a  settler  in  Sutter  Basin  you  get  not 
only  the  most  productive  soil  that  can  be  found  any- 
where, but  glorious  California  as  well.  Crops  prove 
that  Sutter  Basin  soil  is  richer  and  yields  heavier 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  soil  anywhere. 

Sutter  Basin  is  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  23  miles  northwest  of  Sacramento,  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Golden  State.  It  has  a  complete  irrigation 
system,  and  rail  and  river  transportation. 

California  is  a  great  place  to  live  and 
be  happy. 


But  you  farmers  cannot  be  happy  in  California  or 
anywhere  else  without  good  rich  soil  that  'Will  pay  in 
crop  returns.  You  must  have  a  good  farm  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  first  thing  of  a  good  farm  is  good  soil. 

Do  you  want  to  live  in  California? 

Do  you  want  to  be  happy? 

Then  come  to  Sutter  Basin  and  be  happy. 

Terms  under  which  any  earnest  man  can  make  good. 

(This  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  Real  Es- 
tate Commissioner,  and  the  title,  water  and  methods  of  sale 

have  been  approved  by  htm.) 

Write  Now  to 

SUTTER  BASIN  CO., 

Land  Department,  California  Fruit  Building, 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


(Continued  From  Face  II) 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber,  advertiser  and  publisher. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


For  the  Act — By 
Joseph  Timmons 


— complicated  technical  and  bookkeep- 
ing showings  in  mass  so  formidable  as 
to  defy  any  analysis  but  their  own. 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  of  this, 
that  while  everywhere  in  the  State 
there  has  been  this  unremitting  and 
heart-breaking  fight  against  excessive 
light  and  power  rates,  under  public 
ownership  in  Los  Angeles  there  is  no 
such  fight.  The  people  get  low  rates 
without  having  to  give  the  matter  even 
a  thought.  The  same  is  true  in  Lodl, 
and  in  Redding,  and  wherever  there  is 
public  ownership.  More  than  that,  a 
part  of  Los  Angeles  was  served  by  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company 
and  a  part  is  still  served  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation, 
and  in  Los  Angeles  those  two  com- 
panies reduced  rates  without  a  fight 
to  the  municipal  level,  far  below  cor- 
poration rates  in  other  municipalities. 
And  they  made  money  at  those  lower 
rates! 

No  man  capable  of  thinking,  and 
honest  in  his  thinking,  believes  for  a 
moment  that  power  corporations  stay 
in  the  business  just  to  be  able  to  pay 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  by 
them  to  Invest  in  power  projects.  A 
man  who  believes  that  would  "climb 
a  tree  in  quest  of  fish,"  as  an  old 
Chinese  saying  goes.  Yet  all  up  and 
down  this  State  opponents  of  the  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Act  are  telling  the 
people  just  that;  and  adding  another 
insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  people 
by  claiming  that  whenever  a  power 
corporation  makes  a  mistake  it  is  not 
able  to  pay  even  that  Interest.  It  Just 
swallows  the  loss  with  a  grin,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  doing 
a  noble  work. 

Power  corporations  are  not  philan- 
thropic Institutions. 

A  ONE-SIDED  FIGHT 

I  am  confining  myself  in  this  article, 
after  the  opening  paragraphs,  to  the 
power  side  of  this  fight,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  there  is  where  the  fight  is. 
If  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment were  simply  a  Water  Act,  with 
provision  to  leave  power  development 
on  State  water  projects  to  the  power 
corporations,  every  such  corporation 
and  every  banker  would  be  for  it.  The 
air  would  be  full  of  their  hats.  We 
would  not  be  hearing  a  thing  about  a 
"super-government"  and  all  the  other 
terrors  of  this  "Sovietlzlng"  Act. 

How  do  the  power  corporations  get 
out  of  the  business  more  than  just 
barely  enough  to  pay  interest  on  In- 
vestment? They  get  it  by  neat  manip- 
ulation of  the  financial  side,  the  han- 
dling of  stocks  and  bonds.  There  the 
banker  licks  his  chops!  They  get  it  by 
swelling  costs  of  construction,  and  get- 
ting returns  on  those  swollen  costs,  to 
eternity.  They  get  it  by  extravagant 
salaries  and  overhead.  Oh,  they  get 
more  out  of  it  than  the  pure  and  in- 
effable joy  of  paying  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money! 

Lodl  buys  power  at  wholesale  and 
distributes  it,  and  makes  nearly  30  per 
cent  profit  on  its  entire  investment. 
The  corporation  from  which  Lodl  buys 
its  hydro-electric  energy  distributes 
"juice,"  from  the  same  source,  in  Stock- 
ton, but  14  miles  away,  and  Is  allowed 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  50  per  cent 
higher  than  Lodi's,  and  supposedly 
makes  but  nine  per  cent,  Just  barely 
enough  to  pay  Interest  on  Its  invest- 
ment. "Supposedly,"  I  wrote;  such  a 
supposition  Is  a  cruel  fiction  foisted  on 
the  people  of  this  State. 

MUNICIPAL  OPERATION  COM- 
PARED 

Los  Angeles'  municipal  power  and 
light  plant,  had  it  charged  rates 
allowed  power  corporations  in  all  the 
big  cities  of  the  State,  and  had  It  sub- 
tracted from  gross  revenues  all  operat- 
ing costs  and  all  financial  require- 
ments .upon  private  corporations,  In- 
cluding that  much-flaunted  7%  per 
cent  King  bill  tax,  the  State  tax  on 
gross  earnings,  would  have  made  In  the 
year  1921  a  net  profit  of  24.6  per  cent 
on  its  investment. 

The  power  corporations  "supposedly" 


make  but  eight  or  nine  per  cent — Just 
enough  to  pay  interest  It  Is  noticeable, 
however,  that  they  keep  growing  big- 
ger and  bigger,  until  soon  we  shall 
have  but  two  or  three  In  the*  State,  and 
that  they  plan  to  Invest  11,000,000,000 
more  of  borrowed  money  in  the  next 
ten  years,  just  for  the  fun  of  paying 
interest  on  that  enormous  sum. 

Now  as  to  taxes:  Public  ownership 
of  water  and  power  saved  rate-payers 
in  Los  Angeles  In  1921  a  total  of  $9,200,- 
000,  as  compared  with  what  consumers 
pay  for  water  and  power  in  other  large 
California  municipalities  under  private 
ownership  —  only  a  little  short  of 
enough  to  pay  all  municipal  taxes.  Los 
Angeles  alone  could  better  afford  to 
pay  all  the  State  taxes  paid  by  all  the 
power  corporations  under  the  King  bill 
than  to  give  up  public  ownership — for 
that  total  is  less  than  $7,000,000.  Pub- 
licly owned  State  water  and  power 
projects  will  be  able  to  pay  State  taxes, 
if  that  is  fiscally  wise,  and  still  supply 
water  and  power  at  much  lower  rates 
than  we  shall  ever  have  under  private 
ownership  of  these  master  resources. 

WHAT  ABOUT  COSTS? 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  argument 
that  light  and  power  rates  do  not  mat- 
ter to  the  tax-payer  who  does  not  use 
light  and  power.  Cost  of  light  and 
power  enters  into  the  cost  of  every- 
thing the  farmer  buys  and  it  affects 
the  cost  of  everything  he  sells.  Light 
and  power  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Every  farmer  in  California  ought  to 
have  light  and  power,  at  rates  low 
enough  to  make  their  general  use 
possible. 

*  In  another  way,  cheap  water  and 
cheap  power  in  the  cities  are  important 
to  the  farmers.  Let  me  illustrate.  Los 
Angeles  in  the  last  three  years  has  en- 
joyed a  stupendous  industrial  develop- 
ment, due  to  plenty  of  cheap  water  and 
cheap  power.  That  Industrial  growth 
has  created  a  new  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials, part  of  them  from  the  farms. 
It  has  been  the  biggest  factor  in  a 
great  increase  in  population,  which  has 
increased  vastly  the  Los  Angeles  de- 
mand for  butter  and  cream  and  eggs 
and  everything  the  farmer  grows. 

To  meet  that  demand,  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  dairying  and  other  farming  has 
taken  place  In  the  southern  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  and  beyond 
Tulare  County.  Population  there  has 
grown,  new  lands  have  been  brought 
in,  and  farmers  of  that  area  are  enjoy- 
ing a  fine  prosperity,  with  cash  coming 
in  every  month,  partly  because  Los 
Angeles  has  cheap  water  and  cheap 
power.  That  is  what  a  rapid  industrial 
development  of  cities  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, based  on  hydro-electric  power, 
equivalent  to  the  cheapest  coal  of  the 
East,  would  mean  to  the  agricultural 
prosperity  and  development  of  the 
State. 


Against  the  Act 
By  C.  B.  Henderson 


The  interested  parties  who  drew  up 
the  "Water  and  Power  Act"  had  this 
contingency  clearly  in  mind.  Section  6 
reads  in  part:  "and  rate  or  rates  of  in- 
terest, not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per 
annum  payable  semi-annually  ..." 
Now,  even  in  view  of  Ontario's  dis- 
couraging experience,  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  Commonwealth  will  have  to  pay 
such  tribute  to  those  who  loan  it 
money;  but  It  Is  surely  to  be  expected 
that  a  half  a  billion  dollar  bond  Issue — 
increasing  the  total  Indebtedness  of  the 
State  to  17  per  cent  of  all  the  assessed 
property  as  of  1920 — will  raise  rates  to 
the  point  where  this  borrowing  will 
cost  the  tax-payers  5.5  per  cent.  Right 
there  goes  glimmering  one  per  cent  of 
the  calculated  saving  of  3.5  per  cent! 
Let's  see  if  the  remaining  2.6  per  cenrt 
is  all  profit! 

FIGURES  WORTH  CONSIDERING 

The  wheels  of  such  tremendous  ven- 
tures are  not  going  to  begin  to  turn  In  a 
day.  There  will  be  surveys  to  be  made. 
Dams  will  have  to  be  built  Supplies)  will 
have  to  be  purchased,  deUvered  and 
-hauled.  Transmission  lines  will  have 
to  be  constructed.    Distribution  «ys- 
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terns  will  have  to  be  organized  to  de- 
liver the  power  to  home,  factory  and 
farm.  Granting  that  political  employes 
may  be  able  to  perform  as  quickly  as 
those  of  private  corporations,  where 
red  tape  is  less  binding,  work  of  such 
a  magniture  will  be  slow  enough  in 
getting  under  way.  For  every  year 
in  which  there  is  a  delay  in  completing 
the  projects  for  which  the  money  is 
borrowed  so  that  they  can  earn  a  re- 
turn, there  will  be  wiped  out  the  ex- 
pected maximum  saving  possible  for 
two  years! 

Privately  owned  power  companies 
generally  look  on  their  investments  as 
permanent.  While  they  figure  a  depre- 
ciation that  keeps  their  equipment  up 
to  an  efficient  operating  standard,  they 
are  not  collecting  rates  high  enough  to 
allow  It  to  be  retired.  But  the  act 
specifically  provides  that  this  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  shall  be  re- 
turned In  fifty  years.  That  is  at  the 
rate  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year;  and 
ten  million  dollars  Is  2  per  cent  on 
the  whole  amount!  That  clearly  means 
that  while  we  may  be  buying  power 
sites,  and  dams,  and  transmission  lines 
for  our  children's  children,  we  our- 
selves shall  profit  nothing!  Subtract 
this  2  per  cent  required  to  pay  back 
borrowed  capital  and  we  are  just  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  to  the  good! 

WHAT  CONDITIONS  IN  50  TEARS? 

Perhaps  a  fanciful  conjecture  isn't 
out  of  place!  How  will  the  people  of 
50  years  from  now  look  on  our  present 
methods  of  power  generation  and 
transmission?  Any  student  of  such 
things  will  tell  you  of  the  probability 
that  we  will  be  getting  light  and  heat 
from  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun,  or 
from  atomic  energy,  or  the  harnessing 
of  the  tides,  and  furthermore,  he  will 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  wireless 
transmission  of  power.  What  do  you 
think  of  betting  five  hundred  million 
dollars  that  electrical  apparatus  of  to- 
day will  be  worth  as  much  as  it  is 
now  after  the  passage  of  half  a  century 
of  scientific  exploration?  The  next  50 
years  undoubtedly  will  see  a  develop- 
ment far  beyond  the  last  fifty.  But 
this  is  conjecture.  Let's  get  back  to 
cold  facts: 

Under  present  conditions  there  are 
many  losses  In  the  private  operation 
of  the  power  companies  that  the  Rail- 
road Commission  does  not  allow  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  people.  If  the  ex- 
penses run  much  above  the  estimates, 
the  stockholders  must  bear  the  burden. 
If  the  volume  of  business  is  much  less 
than  the  amount  on  which  the  per- 
mitted rates  were  calculated,  again 
does  the  loss  fall  on  the  power  com- 
panies and  not  the  rate-payers! 

POSITION  OF  THE  CANADIANS 

Up  In  Ontario  early  in  this  very  year 
there  were  two  accidents  in  the  big 
plants  of  'the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  that  resulted  in 
property  damage  and  operating  losses 
of  nearly  $4,000,000.  No  matter  whether 
this  financial  setback  was  due  to  the 
natural  hazards  of  the  business  or  to 
someone's  Incompetency,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Province  footed  the  bill! 
If  similar  accidents  had  occurred  in 
California  under  the  present  program 
of  regulation,  they  would  have  been 
made  up  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  power  company — 
not  from  a  levy  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State. 

No  man  will  gainsay  the  possibility 
of  Ill-advised  ventures  under  State 
ownership  or  deny  that  accidents  will 
happen,  and  a  bare  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  even  half  a  billion  dollats  is 
a  scant  sum  to  compensate  for  such 
risks. 

It  would  seem  that  a  venture  into 
public  oVnership  of  water  and  power 
utilities  does^not  promise  a  saving  for 
either  rate-payer  or  tax-payer  under 
the  provisions  of  this  particular  "Wa- 
ter and  Power  Act"  which  comes  up  for 
the  ballot  in  November. 


"After  all,  it  dotsn't  pay  to  be  crooked. 
Uo$t  of  the  corkscrews  are  out  of  a  job." 


Turn  hard  pan  into  ^ 

  lTt 


This  diagram  rep> 
resents  average 
depth  ot  cultiva- 
tion and  the  d— ie 
ly  packed  layer  of 
hard  pan  which  pre- 
vents root  penetra- 
tion and  moisture 
—  storage. 

PLOW  pan  and  hard  pan  cramp  root  structures,  pre- 
vent proper  drainage,  check  growth  and  yield.  Sub- 
soiling,  with  "Caterpillar"  power,  breaks  up  tough 
hardpan,  conserves  moisture,  increases  food  area  for 
roots  and  makes  plants  more  resistant  to  disease. 

Look  at  some  of  the  results  as  told  in  hundreds  of 
letters — "My  prune  crop  graded  2 1  points  better  to 
the  pound  after  subsoiling."  "24  sacks  of  barley 
against  8  by  subsoiling" — "Subsoiling  saves  fertilizer, 
saves  50%  in  water,  saves  20%  in  plowing." 

Subsoiling  by  "Caterpillar"  power  is  the  proved 
way — the  economical  way  of  producing  better  and 
bigger  crops.  The  "Caterpillar  T-35  Tractor  is  the 
one  small  tractor  with  sufficient  power  for  the  heavy 
work  of  subsoiling.  While  it  is  only  48  inches  wide 
and  52  inches  high  it  surpasses,  in  power  and  endur- 
ance, many  tractors  of  much  greater  size.  Subsoiling 
is  just  one  of  the  many  jobs  that  the  T-35  does  easily. 
Its  versatility  is  amazing — its  dependability  insured 
by  Holt  design  and  workmanship. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractors  are  made  in  larger  size — the 
5-ton,  Western  10-ton  and  the  big  75 — to  meet  any 
power  need.  Subsoil  before  the  rainy  season.  Send  at 
once  for  complete  information. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 


Showing  how  sub- 
soiling  breaks  up 
the  hard  pan  allow* 
ins;  formation  of 
an  ex  te  naive  root 
structure,  provid- 
ing a  moisture  res- 
ervoir and  tnrning 
hard  panlntoreal 
"pay  dirt". 


Here's  what  they  think 
of  the  "Caterpillar"  ' 
T-3S  for  subsoiling: 

*1  used  the  T-35  to  subsoil  and 
went  down  20  inches  deep  the 
second  time  and  you  could  hard- 
ly tell  it  was  working. 

Jacob  Dittenbir — Reedley., 

"I have  subsoiled  16  inches  deep. 
Have  also  pulled  a  7-foot  double 
disc — the  T-35  (imply  played 
with  this  load." 

C  Weyand — Acampo,  CaL 

Stockton,  Calif.  Peoria,  M. 

Lot  Angeles,  Calif.  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 
planting  it  to 
treei  and  vines. 


Complete  Assortment  of 


Deciduous  &  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  &  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  UST! 
(Estab.  1884) 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

—Office  £  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  6  TfiarneJlve. 
F  RESNO  ,  CALI  FOFUMIvV-.v 


m  Do  Your  Own 
Concrete  Building 


.,"nd.  ,yfu  ^"'K-MIX  concrete  mixer  Si 
30-day  free  trial.    See  tor  yourself  how  easy  It  |I 

sidewalk..  y,°tcr  °Wn   C°nCre"'  ",nk'-  floors! 

EASY  PAYMENT 

Send  no  money.  Psy  only 
$12.50  sfter  30  days'  fret  trial 
Balance  $12.50  per  month  for 
three  months.  Cash  pries 
$45.00.  Tims  payment  price. 
$50.00.  Order  from  this  Ad 
or  send  for  full  particulars 
and  Interesting  book  on  con- 
crete. 

WEST  COAST  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
Hearst  Building, 
 San  Francisco 

$5400  From  4  Acres 
RHUBARB 

LAST  SEASON. 
Bis;  returns  first  season.    Plant  now. 
Circular  free. 

W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  Cal. 
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R.  FARMER  has  marked  his 
calendar  as  a  reminder  that 
the  Sacramento  State  Fair 
opens  on  September  2nd  and 
continues  until  the  last  sky- 
rocket sputters  out  on  the 
night  of  the  ioth. 

And  this  year  Mrs.  Far- 
mer is  coming,  too!  For  the 
past  two  years  Secretary  Payne  has 
carefully  studied  what  the  women  like. 
This  year  the  grounds  will  be  cleaner 
than  ever  before.  There  will  be  good 
•  music — and  plenty  of  it.  There  is  a 
playground  for  the  babies.  There  are 
adequate  rest  rooms.  A  visit  to  the 
fair  insures  pleasant  change  of  scene, 
the  meeting  of  many  friends,  many  op- 
portunities for  fun  and  education. 
RECORD  TENT ' ERECTED 
The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Club  again  has  arranged  for 
elaborate  and  thorough  exhibit  of  the 
newest  developments  in  power  farm- 
ing. There  are  60,000  square  feet  under 
canvas  in  the  big  tent  and  near  it  a 
complete  showing  of  pumps  and  allied 
equipment.  The  exhibit  will  be  even 
more  confusion-free  than  in  past  years, 
for  the  whole  show  is  under  the  ex- 
pert hands  of  W.  V.  Freeman. 

Three  of  the  largest  companies  have 
announced  something  new  for  the  fair 
this  year,  refusing  to  divulge  their 
plans  before  their  exhibits  are  in  place. 
Chairman  Freeman  speaks  with  equal 
mystery  of  an  entertainment  feature 
which  is  to  occupy  one  end  of  the  tent. 

Carnival  and  educational  alike!  It 
makes  no  difference,  whether  you  come 
to  the  fair  to  see  the  horse  races,  to 
learn  of  modern  machinery,  or  eat  the 
fruit  that  is  given  away  on  the  last 
day.  The  tractor  tent  has  earned  for 
Itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
attended  structure  on  the  fair  grounds 
outside  of  the  main  building.  This 
proves  that  after  all  a  State  fair  -is 
more  an  educational  event  than  a 
circus. 

Here's  a  partial  list  of  the  exhibitors: 

International  Harvester  Co. 
H.  C.  Shaw  Co. 

L.  D.  Armstrong  Co.  (Trundaar  tractors) 
_  Cushman  Motor  Co. 
F.  A.  Frazler  Co.  (sprayers). 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co. 
Fordson  Dealers. 
Schmelser  Manufacturing  Co. 
John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Union  Oil  Co. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
Advance-Rumely  Co. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.  (Allls-Chalmera, 
Beeman  Tractors). 

Pacific  Implement  Co. 

Lytle  Scraper  Co. 

Killlfer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Chaa  Berg  Implement  Co.  (New  Britain 
tractors). 

Junior  Monarch  Hay  Press  Co. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Tuba  Manufacturing  Co. 

Harris   Manufacturing  Co. 

Pacific  Tractor  and  Machinery  Co.  (Hen- 
neuse  tractors). 

Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 

C  L.  Best  Tractor  Co. 

Knapp  Plow  Works. 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

Edward  R.  *  Bacon  Co.  (road  machinery). 

With  prices  at  rook-bottom;  with 
factories  again  In  lively  operation; 
with  farmers  replacing  old  and  worn 
equipment,  there  has  thi3  year  been 
an  eagerness  among  all  tractor  and 
implement  firms  to  make  attractive 
display  of  newest  devices  to  the  criti- 
cal eye  of  the  California  farmer. 

Do  you  know  what  a  crowder  is? 

Do  you  know  about  the  new  science 
of  sub-surface  irrigation? 
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Have  you  heard  about  the  latest 
spraying  method? 

Do  you  know  how  to  rig  up  your 
pump  to  get  fire  protection  on  your 

farm? 

These  questions   and   many  others 
you  will  find  an  answer  to  In  the  big 
tractor  tent  in  Sacramento. 
LIVESTOCK  A  LEADING  FEATURE 

Livestock  this  year  will  more  than 
maintain  its  position  as  a  leading  fea- 
ture. 

Not  only  will  the  large  departments 
of  last  year  continue  to  increase  In 
extent  and  interest,  but  several  other 
departments,  notably  Holstein,  milch 
goat  and  sheep,  will  assume  outstand- 
ing proportions. 

Following  is  the  list  of  entries  to 
date  of  going  to  press: 

LIGHT  HORSES 

Mrs.  Wlnslow  Anderson.  Pleasanton  Cal. 

H.  O.  Ranch  (H.  and  B.  M.  Oantz).'  Buell- 
ton.  Cal. 

Henry  Delaney,  Fair  Grounds.  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hart.  Rt.  A,  Box  174,  Mo- 
desto. Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Anderson  Duncan,  Pleas- 
anton. Cal. 

a  A.  Woodruff,  3300  Riverside  Road,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

C.  L.  Swinney.  same. 

L.  Spence.  Mountain  View,  Cal 

Patrick  Foley,  Fair  Grounds.  Sacramento. 

Walt  Tryon.   Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento 

Josephine  Thomas,  Beverly  Hills,  Cat 

Tim  Anspach,  1326  N  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal 

Revel  Lindsay   English.   Chlno.  Cal. 

DRAFT  HORSES 

E.  Dunlap.  Diamond  Springs,  Cal.,  Shire 
Bassett   Bros..   Hanford,   Cal.,  Percheron. 

F.  J.  Molnke,  Box  476.  Bishop,  Cal.  Bel- 
gian. 

Calif.  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Percheron.  Clydesdale. 

S.  A.  Woodruff.  3300  Riverside  Road,  Sac- 
ramento, Jacks,  draft  In  harness. 

L.  A.  Hall.  Rt.  2,  Box  733,  Mountain  View. 
Cal.,  Percheron. 

Foley  &  Hersprlng,  Fair  Grounds,  Sacra- 
mento, Belgian. 

O.  H.  Brandt,  Shellvllle.  Cal.,  wagon 
horses.  Clydesdale. 

G.  L.  Miner,  Davis,  Cal.,  mule  teams. 

CATTLE— BEEF 

Caledonia  Farms,  West  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Shorthorns. 

Howard  Vaughn.  Dixon,  Cal.,  Shorthorns. 

Straloch  Farms  (C.  Harold  Hopkins),  Da- 
vis. Cal..  fat  cattle.  Shorthorns. 


Thos.  J.  Miller.  Holllster,  Cal.,  Shorthorns. 
Pacheco  Cattle  Co..  Holllster,  Cal..  Short- 
horns. 

Wm.  Briggs  &  Sons,  Dixon.  Cal.,  Here- 
fords. 

J.  A.  Bunting,  Mission,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
fat  cattle. 

C.  S.  Howard.  Wlllets,  Cal.,  Herefords. 
E.  A.  Koyes  A  Sons.  Sutter,   Cal.,  Here- 
fords. 

H.  A.  Baldwin,  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  Here- 
fords. 

Chas.   Rule,   Jenner.   Cal..  Herefords. 

G.  W.  Burgess.  Casa  Grande,  Ariz..  Here- 
fords. 

H.  H.  Gable.  Esparto.  Cal.,  Herefords. 

O.  W.  Emmons.  Diablo  Stock  Farm.  Dan- 
ville. Cal.,  Herefords. 

J.  H.  Cazler  A  Sons.  Wells,  Nev.,  Here- 
fords. a 

CATTLE— DAIRY 

M  librae  Dairy.  Mlllbrae.  Cal.,  Holateins. 
California   Junior    Republic,    Chino,  Cal., 
Holstelns. 

California  Polytechnic  School.  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Holstelns,  Jerseys. 

Fred  Hartsook.  Lankershlm  Cal.,  Hol- 
stelns. 

Earl  Ahmann.  Rt  4,  Box  161.  Bakers- 
field.  Cal..  Holstelns. 

Ellis  Snow,  Rt.  A.  Box  222.  Bakersfleld'. 
Cal..  Holstelns. 

J.  Rudolf  Tanner.  Morro.  Cal..  Holstelna 

Samuel  Beacke.  Gait,  Cal.,  HolstelrtV 

Ferdinand  R.  Bain.  724  S.  Spring  St..  Los 
Angeles,  Jerseys. 

Warren  C.  and  Cecil  O.  Day  (Ranchlto 
Lllydale),  San  Luis  Obispo,  Jerseys. 

John  A.  Norton,  4748  Elliott  Ave.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  Jerseys. 

J.  E.  Wherrell.  1581  Sedgewlck  St.,  River- 
side. Cal.,  Jerseys. 

Chas.  F.  Krau.se.  Box  603.  Orland.  Cal.. 
Jerseys. 

Max  W.  Krause,  same.  Jerseys. 
Guy    H.    Miller,    Rt.     1,    Modesto,  Cal., 
Jerseys. 

J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford,  Cal..  Jerseys. 
Waterloo  Jersey   Farm,   Lockeford,  Cal., 
Jerseys. 

Harry  H.  Cook.  Rt.  A.  Chlno.  Cal..  Jerseys. 

J.  R.  Tanner,  Morro,  Cal..  Jerseys. 

W.  J.  Hac  k.  ti.  Rt.  A,  Box  17.  Ceres,  Cal., 

Jerseys. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  Jerseys. 
W.  H.  Hunnett,  Orland,  Cal.,  Jerseys. 
Judge  Peter  B.  Shields,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Jerseys. 

A.  B.  Humphreys,  Escalon,  Cal.,  Guern- 
seys. 

Italian  Vineyard,  Guastl,  Cal.,  Guernseys. 
Arnold  Cattanl,   Rt.   4.   Bakersfleld.  Cal., 
Guernseys. 

H.  G.  Ranch  (Harry  and  Beatrice  M. 
Gantz),  Buellton.  Cal.,  Ayreshlrea 

Alexander  A  Kellogg,  J.  D.  Rows  A  Sons, 
Davis,  Cal.,  dairy  shorthorns. 

Thos.  P.  Harrison.  Box  101,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  dairy  shorthorns. 


SINCE  the  announcement  was  made 
some  months  ago  of  the  plans  for 
the  holding  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Fair  at  Pomona,  much  interest  has 
been  shown  by  the  livestock  raisers  of 
the  State  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
interests.  -The  date  for  the  fair  will  be 
October  17  to  21  inclusive. 

Although^it  is  yet  early  to  give  defl- 
flnite  details,  it  may  be  stated  the  fair 
is  assured  of  the  participation  of  a 
great  number  of  exhibitions  in  every 
department.  Men  who  follow  the  rac- 
ing game  on  the  coast,  men  who  are 
leaders  in  the  livestock  business  and 
men  who  follow  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits, have  pledged  support  in  present- 
ing exhibits  which  will  at  once  make 
the  Pomona  Fair  as  large  as  the  fair 
organizations  which  have  been  running 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  city  of  Pomona  purchased  forty 
acres  of  ground  adjoining  Ganesha 
Park,  a  very  pretty  section  of  Pomona. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  made  a  do- 
nation of  $10,000,  the  understanding 
being  that  this  money  would  be  used 
for  premiums.   The  development  of  the 


big  fair  grounds  was  financed  strictly 
by  the  Pomona  people.  Eight  perma- 
nent buildings  30x200  feet  have  been 
constructed,  five  huge  tents  have  been 
engaged,  a  grandstand  is  being  built; 
in  fact,  Pomona  is  going  at  the  propo- 
sition with  the  Idea  of  permanency. 

The  departments  to  be  featured  are 
those  devoted  to  poultry,  rabbits,  cat- 
tle, horses,  swine,  goats,  sheep,  guinea 
pigs,  agricultural  Industrial,  and  farm 
implements.  The  automobile  and  trac- 
tor will  play  an  important  part;  there 
will  be  a  dally  racing  card.  A  night 
horse  show,  chariot  races  and  many 
other  entertainment  ideas  will  be  In- 
cluded. 

The  entire  county* of  Los  Angeles  is 
being  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
Pomona  Fair  in  an  effort  to  have  all 
sections  represented.  In  addition, 
stock  raisers  and  agriculturalists  in 
Northern  and  Central  California  also 
are  being  visited  to  Insure  statewide 
representation.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  Pomona  Fair  as  planned 
will  be  able  to  house  all  the  exhibits 
that  have  been  promised,  but  it  will 
tax  all  available  space. — E.  M.  Gore. 


Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  Cal.,  dairy  short- 
horns. 

O.  A.  Murphy.  Perkins,  Cal.,  dairy  short- 
horns. 

GOATS 

F.  M.  Ducklss,  Paradise,  Cal..  Anglo- 
Nubian. 

Wlnthrop  Howland.  Live    Oaks  Canyon. 

Redlands.  Toggenburg. 

H.  F.  Schlnker.  Rt.  1.  Box  103,  Eagle 
Rock,  Los  Angeles,  Saanen. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Ward.  Rt.  1.  Box  102A.  Fol- 
som.  Cal.,  Anglo-Nubian. 

Edith  Ward.  same.  Anglo-Nubian. 

M.  D.  Woodruff,  Paradise,  Toggenburg. 

A.  M.  Brown.  2016  G  St.,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Toggenburg. 

SHEEP 

Bullard    Bros..    Woodland.    Cal..  Ram- 

bout  I  let. 

Straloch  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.,  Hampahtres, 

range. 

W.    Briggs    A    Sons.    Dixon.    Cal..  Rim- 

boulllet. 

George  Phillips,  University  Farm.  Davis, 
Cal.,  grade. 

O.  N.  Morrltt  A  Bona,  Woodland,  Cal.. 
Ramboulllet.    range.  Merino. 

Ardenwood  Karakul  Sheep  Co.,  Oakhurst 
Cal..  Karakuls. 

J.  O.  8.  Bubbard  A  Sobs,  Wren,-  Or*., 
8outhdowns,  Oxford,  Dorset  Horns,  range. 
Lincoln. 

Spender  Ranch  Co..  Cranmore,  Cal., 
Hampshire,  Romney,  range,  grade,  fat. 

Corrledale  Sheep  Co.,  Southdown,  Leices- 
ter.  Corrledale,    Shropshire,    grade,  rangs, 

Lincoln. 

Eugene  C.  Twibble.  Rt.  3.  Box  123.  Lodl. 
Cal.,  Romney. 

Miller  &  Lux,  8an  Francisco.  Cal.,  range, 
various,  Dorset  Horn,  Romney,  Shropshire. 

SWINE 

Italian  Vineyard  Co..  Onastl.  Cal  .  Berk- 

shlres. 

A.    B.    Humphrey,    Escalon,    Cal.,  Berk- 

shlres. 

C.  T.  Johns.  304  Granada  Court,  Ontario, 

Cal.,  Berkshlres. 

Calif.  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.,  Berkshlres,  Duroc- Jersey,  Poland- 
China. 

Pacific  States  Corporation,  Tagus  Ranch. 

Tulare.  Duroc-Jersey. 

Chaa.  J.  Lemoyne,  724  Lankershlm  Blvd., 
Lankershlm,  Duroc-Jersey. 

Dr.  A.  Russell,  P.  O.  Box  221.  Lanker- 
shlm, Cal..  Duroc-Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Long,  P.  O.  Box  132, 
Davis,  Cal.,  Duroc-Jersey. 

Western  Laboratories,  Rt.  6,  Stockton. 
Cal..  Duroc-Jersey. 

Lowell  J.  Weaver,  Rt  C.  Box  297,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  Duroc-Jersey. 

Avedis  Magacklan,  Rt  C,  Box  298.  Fresno, 
Cal.,  Duroc-Jersey. 

J.  C.  Craig,  Owenamouth,  Cal.,  Duroc- 
Jersey. 

J.  E.  Thorp.  Lockeford,  Cal.,  Duroc-Jersey. 
Baasett    Bros..    Hanford,    Cal..  Poland- 
China. 

Straloch  Farm.  Davis.  Cel..  Poland-China. 

Fred  D.  Grant  Jr.,  Box  46,  Fresno,  Cal.. 
Poland-China. 

Kern  County  High  School,  Bakersfleld. 
Cal.  (Agricultural  Club.  Eugene  Buerkle, 
Vivian  Mlrley,  Sheldon  Morley,  Bob  Watts). 
Poland-China. 

Johnnie  Gl  using,  Wlnton.  Cal.,  Poland- 
China. 

P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater,  Cat.  Poland- 
China. 

Gatewood  A  Stephens,  Rt.  1.  Box  424. 
Fresno,  Cal.  (Fred  Gatewood.  Helen  Oats- 
wood),  Poland-China. 

A.  Buckland  A  Sons.  Rt  E,  Box  126. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Poland-China. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Buckland,  same,  Poland-China. 

C  E.  Johnson.  Rt  4,  Box  2*41,  Turloca, 
Cal.,  Poland-China. 

H.  G.  Johanson.  Rt  H,  Box  260.  Fresno. 
Cel.,  Poland-China. 

I*  E.  Hughson.  Ahuahnec.  Cal.,  Poland- 
China. 

Hayes  A  Harter,  Rt.  4.  Grants  Pass,  Ore., 
Hampshire. 

Francis  T.  Underbill,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Hampshire. 

Howard  Vaughn,  Dixon,  Cal..  Chester 
White. 

Jas.    J.   Summerfleld.   Santa   Rosa,  Cat, 

Tamworth. 

Italian  Vineyard  Co.,  Guastl,  Cal.,  Fat 
Barrows. 

Howard  Vaughan.  Fat  Barrows. 

Bassett  Bros..  Fat  Barrows. 

Mr.  and  Mra  A.  D.  Long,  Fat  Barrowa 

Fred  D.  Grant  Jr.,  Box  46,  Fresno.  Cal., 
Fat  Barrows. 

Napa  State  Farm,  Tountsvlll*.  Cal..  Fat 
Barrows. 

Francis  T.  Underhlll.  Fat  Barrowa 


The  "Green  Hand" — He  Must  Have Had  Domestic  Training-  By  PhiUipi 
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By  E.  M.  Gore 


THE  prevalent'  movoment  for 
quickening  the  interest  of  the 
youthful  agriculturist  or  stock 
raiser  In  his  endeavors  is  to  be  given 
a  generous  impetus  by  the  Southern 
California  Fair,  to  be  held  on  October 
10  to  15  in  Riverside. 

A  junior  fair  is  to  be  included  with- 
in the  plans  for  the  larger  and  more 
general  fair,  which  now  is  being 
arranged. 

MANY  CLUB  EXHIBITS 

Hundreds  of  exhibits  from  the  many 
pig  clubs,  calf  clubs,  poultry  clubs  and 
agricultural  clubs  are  to  be  entered. 
Each  of  these  will  represent  the  finest 
production  of  the  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  each  will  be  personally  ac- 
companied by  the  expert  young  South- 
ern Californian,  whose  industry,  per- 
severance and  skill  made  possible  the 


partment  of  the  San  Bernardino  High 
School,  is  cattle  department  adviser. 
Charles  Perrin,  of  Chaffey,  is  adviser 
of  the  swine  department,  and  numer- 
ous other  representative  men  from 
nearby  counties  have  been  obtained 
to  head  the  other  divisions. 

Proper  methods  of  handling  differ- 
ent varieties  of  live  stock  are  to  be 
given  a  thorough  exposition  at  the 
fair.  This  is  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant divisions,  it  is  said. 

The  section  embodying  these  fea- 
tures is  to  be  known  as  the  "demon- 
stration farm."  In  this  will  be  shown 
the  most  up-to-date  schemes  for  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  poultry,  pigs  and 
dairy  cows,  while  alongside  will  be 
modern  replicas  of  silos,  home  gardens, 
orchards,  fields  and  crops. 

Live  stock  judging  is  to  be  given 
ample  play,  according  to  the  fair  pro- 
gram. Boys  and  girls  alike  will  be  en- 
tered in  such  contests,  which  are  state- 


La  dy  Pig  Judges  and  Cups  Won  at  1921  Event 


attractive  display.  • 

At  conclusion  of  the  exhibiting  pe- 
riod, awards  are  to  be  made,  thus  es- 
tablishing some  lasting  trophy,  which 
these  Industrious  Juveniles  may  retain 
as  an  inspiration  for.  further  zealous 
and  conscientious  endeavor. 

Much  satisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  fair  promoters  in  the 
men  they  have  secured  to  take  charge 
of  the  Junior  end  of  the  event.  In 
nearly  every  instance  these  effective 
organizers  are  agricultural  experts 
who  have  enjoyed  long  experience  in 
the  training  and  gentle  ruling  of  chil- 
dren. Many  are  from  the  agricultural 
departments  of  schools,  or  have  had 
experience  in  the  jrork  of  county  farm 
clubs. 

ORMOND  IS  SUPERINTENDENT 

Ben  H.  Ormpnd,  of  San  Bernardino, 
former  assistant  farm  director  of  that 
county  and  one  of  the  real  aggressive 
leaders  in  junior  education,  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  the  club 
division.  v 

He,  In  turn,  has  a  corps  of  advisers 
for  his  varied  departments,  each  >of 
whom  is  said  to  be  admirably  fitted. 
Phillip  /Griffin,  of  the  agricultural  de- 


wide.  The  Judging  is  under  direction 
of  a  committee  headed  by  J.  D.  LI1- 
lard,  director  of  agricultrual  education 
of  the  state. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  REPRE- 
SENTED 

Supporting  him  as-  committeemen 
are  R.  A.  Condee,  Chino;  E.  J.  Werner, 
of  Esparto,  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Hughes,  of 
Davis.  To  avoid  bringing  a  quota  of 
juveniles  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
state,  two  judging  contests  will  be. 
held,  one  at  Riverside  and  one  at 
Davis.  The  three  highest  teams  at 
each  try-out  will  compete  at  the  north- 
ern city  at  a  later  date,  It  was  an- 
nounced. 

A  vocational  exhibit,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Riverside 
High  School,  is  in  charge,  is  to  fea- 
ture the  products  made  by  clever 
Southern  California  youngsters 
through  the  vocational  training  now 
imparted  in  high  schools.  Parents 
have  been  particularly  advised  to  pay 
close  heed  to  this  section  of  the  fair, 
as  it  is  said  they  can  apply  many  of 
the  ideas  to  be  noted  there  in  the 
home  training  of  their  children. 


Great  Pageant  of  Progress  Looms 


THE  claim  that  the  California  Pa- 
geant of  Progress  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Exposition 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  August  26 -Septem- 
ber 9,  will  be  the  greatest  display  and 
entertainment  of  its  kind  the  West 
has  ever  known  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  facts  in  a  nutshell,  just  com- 
plied by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
the  Exposition  will  be  held: 
The  grounds  cover  35  a?res. 
There  are  691  exhibition  booths, 
10  by  80  feet. 

More  than  100  men  worked  for  two 
months  completing  the  temporary 
buildings  and  preparing  the  grounds. 

The  articles  on  exhibit  will  be  in- 
sured for  more  than  $2,000,000. 

More  than  1,000  kinds  of  articles  will 
be  on  display. 

The  amusement  program  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
ShowB — the  first  time  they  have  been 


brought  to  the  Coast. 

More  than  2,000  people  will  partici- 
pate in  the  entertainment  features. 

Six  hundred  voices  win  be  heard  in 
one  chorus. 

Two  hundred  of  New  York's  most 
beautiful  show  girls  will  appear  in  the 
Water  Carnival. 

The  Chateau  Thierry  spectacle  will 
require  400  soldiers  to  stage,  in  addi- 
tion to  20,000  pounds  of  powder  doily 
for  the  fireworks  and  cannonading. 

Championship  auto  polo  matches  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast  and  British 
champions  will  be  played  dailyL 

A  huge  restaurant,  hospital,  fire  de- 
partment and  every  convenience  for 
the  public  have  been  placed  on  the 
grounds. 

To  view  every  exhibit  and  attraction 
the  visitor  will  have  to  walk  seven 
miles — or  the  distance  from  the  Los 
Angeles  courthouse  to  Highland  Park. 

E.  M.  GORE. 


straight 
furrows 


the 
front 
wheel 


The  front  wheel  of  the  YUBA  tra&or 
relieves  the  driver  of  most  of  his  work. 
Straight  ahead  it  goes— equalizing  soft 
spots  and  checked  rows.  And  it  answers 
to  a  light  touch  on  the  steering-wheel; 
the  clutches  are  used  only  on  a  sharp, 
end-of-the-row  turn. 
Perhaps  it  costs  less  to  build  a  machine 
without  the  front  wheel.  But  the  YUBA 
owner  demands  perfect  control ;  refuses 
to  "  slip  "  clutches ;  insists  on  straight 
furrows  and  comfort  in  the  seat. 
And  the  YUBA  front  wheel  gives  him 
all  that!  £e 

Yuba  Produces  Company 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Dealers  and  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
ModeU  15-25;  25-40;  Rodebilder 


FRUIT  TREES 

Write  for  Price  List! 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 
Fresno,  California. 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber,  advertiser  and  publisher. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 
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Camera  Stones  ©f  California's  Glories 


By  Robert  E.  Jones 
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CIVILIZATION  began  along  rivers. 
Instinct  of  primordial  man  led  him 
to  the  richest  soil.  There  he  built 
his  rude  hut  and,  with  his  mate  woman, 
set  up  the  first  home.  The  alluvial  soil, 
or  river  sediment,  fertility  of  the  hills 
washed  down  and  mixed  with  leaf  mold 
and  decayed  vegetation,  bringing  forth 
luxuriant  growth.  Game  animals  were 
there,  too,  for  food.  Primordial  man 
scratched  the  soil  and  brought  forth  his 
primitive  corn.  He  stuck  to  the  river 
borders,  for  there  life  was  most  lux- 
uriant, the  soil  was  richest. 

Latter-day  civilized  man,  through 
reason  and  knowledge,  knows  that 
"river  bottom"  lands  are  the  richest. 


making  it  possible  to  build  projects 
heretofore  only  dreamed  of.  The  latter- 
day  devices  of  reclamation  have  been 
monster  clam-shell,  drag-line  and  suc- 
tion dredgers,  gasoline-operated  ditch 
diggers  and  the  like.  Human  hand 
labor  and  even  stock  has  been  super- 
seded by  mechanical  devices. 

MACHINERY  DID  IT 

It  was  this  ultra-modern  era  of  ma- 
chinery that  brought  Sutter  Basin,  "the 
last  of  the  famous  river  bottom  lands" 
in  the  Sacramento  "Valley,  into  being. 
It  was  this  ultra-modern  era  of  ma- 
chinery that  held  the  cost  of  this  work 
to  a  minimum.    Had  it  been  done  in 


A  Busy  Harvest  Scene 

The  cantaloupe  crop  is  a  great  and  profitable  asset  to  the  Sutler  Basin 
district,  near  Sacramento.    River  bottom  cantaloupe  excel  particularly  in 
yield,  but  are  famous  also  for  flavor. 


In  California  he  can  take  an  airplane 
and,  viewing  the  landscape  from  above, 
note  the  luxuriant  belts  of  verdure  that 
follow  the  river  courses.  He  knows  the 
principal  towns  and  cities,  which  de- 
pend upon  agriculture  for  their  sup- 
port, are  centered  in  "river  bottom" 
areas,  never  far  from  some  stream  that 
has  washed  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  fertile  soil  to  form  the  river  bor- 
derland. 

RECLAIMED  LANDS 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  giant  Sacramento  River, 
fourth  largest  stream  for  run -off  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  thousands  of 
these  richest  of  river  bottom  lands. 

Sutter  Basin  is  the  last  unit  of  these 
lands  to  be  reclaimed.  There  "Nature 
has  been  turned  topsy  turvy"  by  the 
wonderful  work  of  engineers. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
these  areas  have  been  gradually  re- 
claimed from  the  rivers  by  civilizod 
man  and  his  machines.  In  early  duys 
the  work  of  reclamation — of  levee  build- 
ing and  digging  drainage  ditches — was 
done  by  Chinese  labor  and  wheelbar- 
rows. Then  came  the  era  of  Fresno 
scrapers  and  horses.  But  the  ultra- 
modern day  of  reclamation  has  brought 
giant  mechanical  devices  for  the  work, 
thus  immensely  reducing  the  cost  and 


the  earlier  day  of  hand  and  stock  labor, 
the  cost  would  have  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

Sutter  Basin  today  is  an  area  of  mere 
than  46,000  acres  of  almost  virgin  river 
bottom  lands  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
It  occupies  a  keystone  position  in  the 
valley.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the  "river 
bottom"  area.  It  awaited  the  coming  of 
a  big  enterprise  and  of  giant  machines 
to  be  made  ready  for  man.  Today  it  is 
completely  developed,  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly tried  and  proved;  it  has  irriga- 
tion, drainage  and  transportation,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  region  of  homes. 
This  great  area  of  land  is  adapted  to 
any  crop  known  to  California  agri- 
culture. Here  can  be  grown  in  abun- 
dance virtually  any  soil  product  bene- 
ficial to  man. 

A  VAST  GARDEN 
Sutter  Basin  today  is  a  vast  garden 
area,  suited  to  and  with  facilities  for 
the  production  of  the  highest  quality 
and  most  valuable  California  crops.  It  is 
being  peopled  by  farmers  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  growing  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  grapes,  alfalfa,  corn,  beans,  live- 
stock and  to  dairying  and  poultry.  They 
are  coming  from  Canada,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  by  experts  that  Sutter 
Basin,  in  a  few  years,  will  have  a  rural 
population  of  more  than  12,000. 


Practice  vs.  Theory 

By  Justin  Nutt 

HE  poets  write  odes  to  "the  man  with  the  hoe," 
But  I  wonder  if  ever  a  poet  did  know 

The  feel  of  a  hoe  in  his  lily-white  hands — 
Or  of  feet  that  were  blistered  from  treading  the  sands? 

Oh,  it's  hoe  for  the  pumpkins,  and — 

Hoe  for  the  corn, 
Hoe  in  the  evening  and  hoe  in  the  morn. 
Sunburn  and  calluses — these  things  I  know 
Belong  in  the  rhyme  of  the  man  with  the  hoe! 

THERE  are  many  things  "owed"  to  the  man  with  the  hoe; 
He  toils  and  he  sweats  that  the  weeds  may  not  grow 
But  he's  overall-clad,  and  his  language  is  terse, 
And  he'll  ne'er  make  a  living  at  writing  In  verse! 

Yet  he's  there  In  the  pumpkins,  and — 

There  In  the  corn, 
Lata  In  the  evening  and  early  at  morn.  •" 
And  the  poet,  I  fear,  would  be  rather  alow 
At  the  Job  of  his  hero,  "the  man  with  the  hoe." 


A  Pump 

without  lubrication 
troubles 

No  lubrication  troubles  because  there  are 
no  under-surf ace  bearings  to  lubricate.The 
only  lubrication  required  in  theNewBean 
Turbine  is  in  the  head,  where  a  radial 
thrust  bearing  operates  in  an  oil  bath. 
We  have  eliminated  all  drive  shaft 
bearings  through  improved  construc- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  construc- 
tion are  at  once  apparent. 

Built  in  All  Sizes  from  6-inch  up 

The  Bean  Turbine  goes  into  a  bored  well  —  or 
into  your  old  pit,  if  you  have  one.  It  is  suspended 
entirely  from  the  surface — and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved when  desired. 

Efficient — Economical 

This  pump  develops  surprising  efficiency  and  de- 
livers the  maximum  of  water  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  Requires  little  attention  and  the  heavy  sub- 
stantial construction  insures  long  and  satisfac- 
tory service. 


Send  the  coupon  ror  Turbine  Pump  Bulletin 
— also,  aak  for  catalog  of  Horizontal  Pumps, 
It  Interested. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal 


extra  long 
suction  end 
bearings 


Turbmepumps 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  101  West  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  your  pump  catalog  as  follows: 


.New  Turbine  Pumps 


.  Horizontal  Pumps 


Name   Street  or  R.  F.  D  

Town   State   

Herbicide  kills  weeds 
cheaply,  effectively 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Destroys,  absolutely,  all  pest  weeds, 
noxious  grasses,  vines,  shrubs,  includ- 
ing Johnson,  Bermuda,  Morning  Glory, 
Crab,  Nut,  Bronco,  Water  Grasses, 
Malva,  Thistle,  and  all  other  noxious 
plants. 

Herbicide  is  a  triumph  of  modern 
science.  It  is  a  combination  of  chemi- 
cals, which,  when  sprayed  on  the  fol- 
iage, permeates  the  entire  sap  system 
of  the  plant,  and  kills  It  root,  branch, 
seeds  and  all.  Inasmuch  as  the  seeds, 
also,  are  killed  your  next  season's  crop 
of  weeds  will  be  lighter  and  eventually 
you  will  banish  them  entirely. 

Herbicide    Is    extremely  economical 


and  easy  to  use.  Does  not  require  a 
professional  sprayer.  To  save  freight 
we  ship  In  concentrated  form^-one  gal- 
lon makes  ten  gallons  of  spray.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Herbicide 
is  a  more  economical  spray  to  use. 

Herbicide  is  tried,  tested,  proven.  It 
cannot  fail  to  remove  noxious  weeds 
In  the  cheapest  and  moat  effective 
manner  known.  Now  is  the  time  to 
kill  them.  Enrich  your  land  by  re- 
moving worthless  weeds  which  sap 
the  soli. 

Write  for  prices,  today. 
Herbicide  Chemical  Laboratories, 
1963  Santee  9t.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ry      next  yearo 

wUgatenour! 

A  sturdy,  dependable  PRICE 
pump,  put  to  work  for  you 
during  the  Fall,  will  pay  you 
big  dividends  in  next  year's 
crop. 

PRICE  pumps  are  made  by 
pioneers  who  built  the  first 
centrifugal  pumps  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  PRICE 
pump  of  today  you  get  strength 
and  simplicity,  combined  with 
every  worth-while  improve 
ment. 

There  is  a  PRICE  pump  that  will 
exactly  solve  your  water  problem. 
Ask  for  our  catalog  showing  some 
of  the  models. 

aw.  price 

PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO 

Manufacturers 
Members  Western  Irrigation  Equipment  Assn. 

33  STEVENSON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  NEW  MODEL  "V  18  HERE 
Bee  the  chanpes  and  Improvements: 
New  type  Clutch  Insures  positive  en- 
gagement 

No  Clutch  slippage. 

Improved  implement  carriage  makes 
handling  easy. 

Off-set  plow  hitch  big  new  feature. 

Bull  Wheels  run  on  solid  ground — not 
in  furrow. 

No  side  draft. 

Arrange  now  for  demonstration. 
Motors  Equipment  Tractor  Co. 
1841  South  Hope  St.  Los  Angeles 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  SlUOO  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  tliat  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  For  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  borse  power.  Write  for 
easy  trrms  and  free  catalog. 

US'  F  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Read  the  advertisements  for 
information,  diversion,  education. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 


The  Ultimate  in  "California  Climate 


f>9 


UNTIL  recently  one  or  the  richest 
and  most  wonderful  sections  of 
California  has  lain  practically 
undeveloped  because  of  lack  of  watai 
for  irrigation. 

Here,  where  "winter  and  summer 
are  all  mixed  up,"  exists  probably  the 
most  pleasing  and  equable,  climate  In 
America.  This  factor  alone  will  at- 
tract thousands  of  settlers  now  that 
water  has  been  made  available.  But 
in  addition  to  the  wondeiful  climatic 
advantages  Is  soil  as  fertile  as  can  be 
found  in  this  great  agricultural  State. 

We  refer  to  the  district  known  as 
the  "South  Coast,"  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego,  and  more  par- 
ticularly south  of  Oceanside.  Motor- 
ists who  have  driven  along  the  beau- 
tiful highway  between  the  two  south- 
ern cities  have  remarked  about  the 
vast  acreage  of  dry,  undeveloped  land. 
Within  a  few  years  this  section  will 
present  a  different  'aspect.  Tremen- 
dous and  inspiring  events  are  pending. 

BIG  DEVELOPMENTS  PENDING 

Quietly  and  without  much  publicity, 
a  number  of  men  and  organizations 
have  been  developing  tho  water  re- 
sources of  the  mountainous  back  coun- 
try in  the  southern  Coast  Range. 

The  San  Diego  County  Water  Com- 
pany, whose  Henshaw  reservoir  has  a 
storage  capacity  of  164,000  acre  feet  of 
water.  Is  planning  to  spend  $6,000,000 
on  water  and  power  development  and 
will  provide  water  to  Irrigate  more  than 
50,000  acres  of  orchards  and  vineyards. 
It  is  estimated  this  water,  in  addition 
to  doubling  the  supply  for  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  will    make    possible  the 


raising  of  50,000  carloads  of 
produce  annually,  and  will 
support  at  least  50,000  rural 
population. 

Credit  for  financing  this 
wonderful  work  is  given 
largely  to  W.  G.  Henshaw, 
president  of  the  Riverside 
Portland  Cement  Company, 
and  with  him  are  associated 
officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. 

But  it  Is  due  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Col.  Ed  Fletcher,  for 
many  years  a  real  estate 
dealer  and  civic  leader  in 
San  Diego  that  much  of  the 
work  has  been  accomplished. 
Always  a  believer  In  the  fu- 
ture of  the  southern  end  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  worked 
untiringly  to  Interest  other  capitalists 
In  these  stupendous  undertakings. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  entire  development  has 
been  Vice  President  Hodges  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  An  Important  res- 
ervoir In  the  system  Is  known  as  Lake 
Hodges,  the  water  here  Impounded 
being  now  available  for  irrigation  of 
the  San  Dieguito  ranch  owned  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Land  Company. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PROJECT 


Under  the  supervision  of  L.  G.  Sin- 
nard,  famous  landscape  architect,  en- 
gineer and  developer,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Atascadero  and  other 
big  projects,  this  great  tract  Is  now 
being  made  ready  for  Intensive  devel- 
opment. 

Another  district  upon  which  develop- 
ment has  been  going  forward  for  sev- 
eral years  and  which  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  new  water  projects 
Is  the  "Carlsbad"  section,  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Carlsbad,  85  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles  and  38  miles  north  of 
San  Diego. 

Under  the  auspices  of  ttie  South 
Coast  Land  Company,  of  which  Wm. 
G.  Kerckhoff  is  president,  II.  W.  Keller, 
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vice  president;  F.  H.  Tolle.  secretary 
and  general  manager,  and  E.  M. 
Claussen,  sales  manager,  much  Inten- 
sive production  has  been  made  pos- 
sible in  this  district. 

Carlsbad  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  wonder  spots  of  California  for, 
like  other  sections  of  the  South  Coast 
and  San  Diego  County,  it  enjoys  a  cli- 
mate the  equal  of  which  perhaps  is 
not  found  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

A  STRANGE  PARADOX 

Official  records  show  the  amazing 
fact  that  although  the  winters  are  the 
warmest  to  be  found  in  ihe  State,  the 
summers  are  cooler  than  in  any  other 
district  outside  of  San  Diego  County. 

The  result  of  this 'strange  paradox 
of  nature  is  that  Carlsbad  produces 
almost  as  much  in  winter  as  In  sum- 
mer. Lacking  the  intense  heat  of  the 
interior  valleys,  still  the  Carlsbad  dis- 
trict is  ideally  suited  to  double  crop- 
ping. The  winter  crop  of  green  peas 
and  string  beans  has  become  of  tre- 
mendous importance.  Green  peppers 
and  pimientos  are  produce1.1  during  the 
entire  year,  shipment  being  made  all 
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through  January,  February  and  March. 

Carlsbad  winter  vegetables  reach  the 
Los  Angeles  market  between  seasons, 
when  there  Is  practically  no  compe- 
tition from  the  Imperial  Valley  or  from 
Riverside  County.  Other  products  are 
summer  squash, 
cue  umbers,  garlic, 
strawberries,  toma- 
toes and  grapes. 
Conditions  are  said 
to  be  ideal  also  for 
the  production  of 
lemons  and  avoca- 
dos. Experimental 
plantings  of  avoca- 
dos, in  fact,  have 
Indicated  t  r  e  mcn- 
dous  p  r  o  d  u  ctlon. 
Young  trees  were 
observed  which 
were  loaded  with 
high  grade  fruit 
and  It  is  the  belief 
of  many  enthusi- 
asts that  the  South 
Coast  district  will 
develop  an  avocado  Industry  of  Impos- 
ing proportions. 

Four-year-old  lemon  trees  have  pro- 


duced as  much  as  300  boxes  of  lemons 
from  five  acres.  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  extreme  heat,  the  lemons 
come  in  late,  reaching  the  market 
during  the  middle  of  summer  when 


Reservoir  of  Oceanside  Mutual  Water  Company 


demand  is  greatest  and  prices  most 
attractive. 

Other    orchard    trees    which  offer 


great  promise  are  almonds,  figs, 
peaches  and  walnuts.  A  unique  advan- 
tage is  enjoyed  in  the  production  of 
berries  throughout  the  winter  monthj 
as  well  as  summer,  the  grower  re- 
ceiving for  his  off-season  produce  two 
or  three  times  the  average  price. 

IRRIGATION  FACILITIES 

Present  development  has  taken  place 
under  the  irrigation  system  of  the 
Oceanside  Mutual  Water  Company. 
This  organization  obtains  water  from 
wells  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  bed, 
where  the  company  owns  riparian 
rights.  It  is  pumped  into  cement  res- 
ervoirs and  delivered  under  pressure 
to  the  land.  This  gives  the  rancher 
the  advantage  of  household  plumbing;, 
fire  protection  and  other  conveniences 
enjoyed  by  the  city  residents. 

Of  some  2000  acres  of  land  served 
by  the  Oceanside  Companx ,  more  than 
half  is  devoted  to  intensive  produc- 
tion, while  new  settlers  are  arriving 
constantly.    With   the   completion  of 
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the  great  mountain  reservoirs  and  wa- 
ter projects  and  the  expected  influx 
of  people,  rapid  increase  >n  land  values 
is  anticipated,  especially  along  the 
ocean  shore. 

The  dreams  of  the  foreslghted  men 
who  have  labored  so  many  years  to 
carry  out  the  destiny  of  this  favored 
section  of  our  favored  State  are  about 
to  be  realized.  Oddly  enough,  other 
sections  where  conditions  ore  less  de- 
sirable have  been  developed  first.  But 
within  another  decade  the  South  Coast 
will  undergo  a  transformation  as 
amazing  as  anything  in  the  annals  of 
California  agriculture. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING 

Just  a  note  of  warning,  however,  to 
the  prospective  settler  in  this  wonder 
land!  Be  sure  to  subscribe  to  papers 
and  magazines,  or  at  least  to  have  a 
calendar  on  the  wall!  Otherwice  one 
may  lose  track  of  time  entirely  and 
be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
Christmas  and  Fourth  of  July. 


My  Experience  With 
Cover  Ci 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  I  had  one 
acre  of  red  "London  Market"  cur- 
rants. Having  heard  vetch  made  an 
excellent  cover  crop,  I  concluded  to 
try  it  and  bought  seed  which  cost  me 
$6.50.  The  ground  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  I  planted  the  vetch  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

It  occurred  to  me  this  was  about  the 
same  as  sowing  money,  but  by  May  1 
the  vetch  was  two  feet  high.  As  the 
currant  rows  were  only  seven  feet 
apart,  instead  of  turning  the  entire 
crop  under,  I  mowed  the  vetch,  used 
It  for  feed,  and  plowed  the  ground. 
The  plowing  was  a  somewhat  difficult 
operation  as  the  roots  were  heavily 
matted  together. 

No  Improvement  occurred  the  first 
season,  but  the  next  crop  of  currants 
exceeded  my  wildest  expectations. 
Many  bushes  bore  12  pounds,  and  some 
as  much  as  20  pounds,  all  very  fine 
fruit. 

However,  in  my  inexperience,  I  found 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  mowing  .the 
vetch.  My  present  plan  is  to  com- 
mence reducing  the  cover  crop  with  a 
disc  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  in  the  spring,  and  when  the 
top  is  thoroughly  cut  Into  the  mulch, 
I  can  then  plow  it  much  more  easily. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  vetch  has  no  rival 
as  a  cover  crop — labor  and  expense 
considered.  Manure,  of  course,  is  the 
one  best  fertilizer,  but  its  limited  sup- 
ply precludes  its  general  use. 

I  cannot  say  that  vetch  is  every- 
thing as  a  fertilizer,  but  I  do  know  that 
It  supplies  nitrogen  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  aid  trees  and  plants  in  bear- 
ing more  fruit.  Likewise,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  Improves  from  a  tillage 
standpoint,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
moisture  is  retained  in  the  ground. 

My  experience  has  been  entirely  with 
dry  farming,  but  the  same  principles 
would  apply  under  irrigation.  Should 
the  ground  seem  a  little  dry  when  the 
discing  is  completed,  if  allowed  to 
rest  three  or  four  days,  it  will  be 
plenty  wet  enough  to  plow  (if  the  disc- 
ing has  been  thoroughly  done). 

Vetch  not  only  makes,  an  ideal  cover 
crop  for  orchards  and  gardens,  but  for 
grain  fields  as  well.  Fifteen  years  ago 
It  began  to  look  as  though  the  farmers 
In  this  locality  yould  be  compelled  to 
discontinue  the  growing  of  grain,  as 
the  yield  was  very  low  and-  every  far- 
mer quite  discouraged.  Then,  they 
commenced  to  sow  vetch  with  oats  and 
besides  majiing  a  very  fine  hay  for 
dairy  cows,  this  practice  has  almost 
doubled  the  yield  of  grain  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  and  our  land  is 
worth  more  than  $100  per  acre. — D  R 
Ruble,  Salem,  Oregon. 

(Editor's  Note— The  above  article  was 
awarded  third  prise  in  a  conteat  recently 
conducted  by  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  First 
and  aacond  prlae  letters  were  published  In 
a.  previous  Issue.) 


A  Bt*  Help— "We  enjoy  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  more  than  wa  can  aay  and  find  It 
a  Ik  help  to  the  farmer,  stockman  and 
poultry  raiser,  and  are  slad  to  renew  our 
subscription," — R.  F.  Bucholts,  Livingston, 
Cel. 


International  8-16  $685 

Titan  10-20  $700 

With  Free  P&O  Plow 

[Tractor  and  Plow  f.o.b. Chicago] 


Greatest  Farm  Power  Values— Bar  None 

THIS  is  a  time  for  investment  in  Titan  10-20  or 
International  8-16  tractor  power.  Make  your  choice 
and  get  the  complete  outfit  from  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  Every  day,  keep  this  efficient  power  at  work  at 
your  fall  plowing  and  other  drawbar  work,  and  tie  it  up 
to  all  sorts  of  belt  machines.  By  winter  time  you  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  all-around  usefulness  and 
economy  of  International  Harvester  tractors. 

These  tractors  have  enormous  reserve  power,  as 
every  owner  knows.  They  pull  their  plows  in  all  soils 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  have  extra  belt  power 
in  proportion.  They  are  famous  for  long  life.  As  the 
seasons  go  on  you  will  find  them  outlasting  smaller, 
inferior  tractors,  actually  by  several  years.  You  will  find 
also  that  they  do  their  best  work  on  kerosene  and  that 
the  expense  of  repair  and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  all  power  farming  values — 
bar  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  owners  are 
proving  it.  Be  guided  by  their  judgment.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


REMEMBER  that  these  are 
>  not  stripped  tractors, 
pared  down  to  make  low 
prices.  Titan  at  $700  aP^ 
International  8-16  at  $6  8o 
include  all  essential  equip- 
ment— belt  pulley,  fend- 
ers, platform,  throttle  gov- 
ernor, adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  brakes.  This 
equipment  for  each  is 
worth  more  than  $100,and 
is  necessary  on  any  tractor 
to  make  it  serviceable  and 
safe.  And  above  all,  the 
prices  include  P&O 
Tractor  Plows — 2-bottom 
with  the  International 
8-16  and  3-bottom  with 
the  Titan  10-20. 


v International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

(Incorporated) 

734  Lawrence  St.   -  -  -   Los  Angeles,  Calit. 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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"Here  is  Your  Dream  Place" 

Come  to  Carlsbad  By  The  Sea 

Where  Summers  are  Cool  and  Winters  are  Warm! 

Location :  42  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  83  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  main  line  of  railway  and  State  High- 
way.  On  a  high  mesa  overlooking  the  sea. 

Right  now  we  are  preparing  the  soil  for  the  winter 
crops,  that  come  on  the  market  when  other  districts  are 
too  cold  to  grow  them. 

THINK  OF  MAKING  FROM 

Green  Peas   $500  per  acre 

Sweet  Corn   $400  per  acre 

Cucumbers  $500  per  acre 

Squash   $500  per  acre 

Peppers   $750  per  acre 


Showing  a  Field  of  Summer  Squash  in  Winter 

Growing  two  highly  profitable  crops  a  year  (out  of  season)  Is  why 
Carlsbad  irrigated  lands  are  being  bought  dully  by  ranchers,  fruit 
growers,  seed,  bulb  and  nursery  men.  Our  district  is  proven;  deep, 
rich,  warm  soil,  an  efficient  water  system,  and  a  climate,  second  to  none 
In  the  world. 

Put  Your  Money  Into  a  Growing  Community  Where 
Your  Profit  is  Sure! 

We  offer  irrigated  land  In  tracts  of  from  one  to  forty  acres,  on  terms 
of  10  yeurly  payments.  Prices  and  terms  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time.  Also  beautiful  homejltes  on  paved  highway,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Acres  for  poultry,  turkeys,  berries,  etc. 

If  frost,  extreme  heat,  sandstorms,  poor  prices,  have  been  your  lot 

COME  TO  CARLSBAD 

where  nature  does  her  utmost  for  you.  Where  transportation  Is  the 
best,  whore  a  growers  association  looks  after  marketing  of  your  crops, 
and  where  you  will  be  In  a  growing,  live,  American  community,  with 
good  schools,  churches,  close  by,  where  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  bring  up 
your  children. 

For  Maps,  Climatic  Chart,  Prices,  Call  on  or  Write 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND 
COMPANY, 

E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Manager, 
912  Garland  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phones — Broadway  5395;  14534. 

Or  Drive  Down  and  See 

CHESTER  CRAIG,  Agent, 
Carlsbad,  California. 


Figs  and  Grapes 
the  Same 

A PLAN  for  Interplantlng  figs  and 
grapes,  novel  In  Its  conception 
and  striking  In  Its  possibilities 

for  production  per  acre,  has  been  de- 
vised by  J.  M.  Seroplan,  widely  known 
grapo  and  flg  packer,  form-Tly  of  Fres- 
no, who  recently  has  removed  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Seroplan,  a  grower,  packer  and 
shipper  of  fruits  for  more  than  25 
years,  is  developing  a  large  ranch  in 

Riverside  County  according  to  his  In- 
teresting double  intercropping  plan. 
The  accompanying  diagram  Indicates 
the  method  of  setting  vtnai  and  trees. 

An  acre  of  land  Is  208  feet  square, 
and  comprises  43,264  square  feet.  The 
Mission  Grape  and  Fig  UurdenB  now 
I'elng  developed  by  Mr.  Seroplan  and 
associates  are  planted  In  ten-acre 
tracts,  660  feet  square.  The  figs  are 
planted  In  18  rows  in  each  direction, 
which  takes  up  a  space  612  feet  square, 
leaving  a  space  of  24  feet  on  each  aide 
of  each  ten -acre  tract. 


on 


PROVIDES  FOR  AVENUES 

This,  with  a  similar  space  on  the  ad- 
Joining  ton  acres,  leaves  an  avenue  be- 
tween the  flg  treeB  of  48  feet  on  all 

four  Hides. 

The  flg  trees  are  planted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  36x36  feet,  making  about  33  flg 
trees  to  each  acre,  gross  count,  or  324 
flg  trees  to  each  ten -acre  tract. 

It  Is  possible  to  plant  48  trees  to  each 
acre  by  planting  30x30  feet,  or  69  trees 
by  planting  26x26  feet,  but  Mr.  Seroplan 
believes  that  placing  the  trees  closer 
than  36x36  feet  makes  It  impossible  for 
sufficient  sunshine  to  penetrate  the 
foliage  for  curing  the  fruit  and  warm- 
ing the  soli. 

"This,"  he  asserts,  "explains  the  fact 
that  border  trees  in  a  closely  planted 
grove  usually  are  larger  and  stronger 
thon  those  on  the  inside  and  produce 
u  proportionately  better  crop." 

"Trees  planted  36x36  feet,"  asserts 
the  veteran  packer,  "will  give  prac- 


J.  M.  Seropian.  Who  Advocates  a 
Novel  Method  of  Providing  the  Pro- 
verbial "Vine  and  Fig  Tree." 

of  12  feet  between  vine  and  flg  tree, 
thus  giving  each  tree  a  space  of  24  feet 

square. 

The  third  row  of  grape  vines  is  plant- 
ed in  a  row  between  two  rows  of  flga, 
12  feet  away  from  the  flgs  and  6  feet 
apart  In  the  row,  leaving  a  distance  of 
12  feet  between  the  two  rows  of  vines, 
so  that  the  vines  also  can  get  an  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  and  air. 

The  12-foot  space  In  the  center  can 
be  used  for  hauling  out  the  fruit  or  for 
curing,  making  it  unnecessary  to  trim 
the  vines  or  to  leave  a  roadway  every 
few  rows,  as  Is  frequently  the  case 
with  closer  planting,  such  as  8x8,  9x9 
or  10x10  feet. 

When  vines  are  set  8x8  feet  apart, 
there  are  680  vines  to  each  acre;  when 
planted  9x9  feet  apart,  557  vines,  gross 
count;    when  planted  10x10  feet,  435 
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I'oiiyrUtol,  by  M"--'  "  Urai*  uil  1*1*  OtrJnm. 

Diagram  shotving  method  of  planting  about  one  acre  of  a  10-acre  tract.  Large 
circles  represent  fig  trees;  small  circles,  grapevines. 


tlcally  the  same  average  production 
throughout  the  orchard,  and  conse- 
quently the  total  production  should 
equal  that  of  closely  planted  trees,  and 
In  addition  be  more  desirable  as  to 
quality  and  size  of  fruit.  Furthermore, 
there  is  less  danger  of  souring  or  crack- 
ing while  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree." 

PLANTING  THE  VINES 

Grape  vines  are  set  out  on  the  same 
land  with  the  flgs,  6x12  feet  apart.  In 
rows,  the  first  row  being  12  feet  from 
the  outside  row  of  fig  trees  and  12  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  avenue,  which 
leaves  an  avenue  all  around  each  10 
acres  of  24  feet  between  the  two  out- 
side rows  of  vines,  or  48  feet  between 
the  two  outside  rows  of  flg  trees. 

The  next  row  of  vines  goes  In  the 
same  line  as  the  trees,  this  row  having 
three  vines  between  each  two  trees  In 
the  row,  making  a  distance  in  all  cases 


vines,  gross,  and  when  planted  6x13 
feet,  as  In  the  Seropian  plan,  600  vines, 
gross,  per  acre. 

when  Interact  with  Me  flg  trees,  how- 
ever, as  explained  above,  there  will  be 
480  grape  vines  (net)  to  each  acre  and 
4806  vines  (net)  to  each  ten  acres. 
At  flrst  glance  It  will  seem  that  close 
I  should  give  more  vines  and 
lently  greater  yield,  but  upon 


planting  should  | 
consequently  grei 
deducting  the  nui 
sary  to  leave  o 
driveways,  it  will 
number  of  vines 
ceed,  possibly  wll 
ber  secured  by  th 


ere  will  not  ex- 
equal,  the  num- 
"iplan  plan. 


CARRYING  OF  FRUIT  ELIMINATED 

The  Inventor  of  this  method,  who 
spent  many  months  In  study  of  the 
subject  before  formulating  the  ultimate 
plan,  points  out  as  an  additional  ad- 
vantage the  fact  that  tt  la  unneoea- 
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sary  for  the  pickers  to  carry  the  fruit 
to  the  nearest  roadway,  as  is  usually 
done. 

"By  this  method  of  planting  the 
grower  has  as  many  flg  trees  per  acre 
as  he  would  have  with  the  trees  prop- 
erly planted  separately  and  without 
any  grape  vines,"  Mr.  Seropian  points 
out.  "He  has  also  as  many  grape  vines 
as  though  his  vines  were  planted  prop- 
erly without  the  fig  trees.  Consequent- 
ly, by  this  method,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  double  crop- and  Income  at 
the  one  cost  of  cultivation  and  with 
practically  no  heavier  investment  than 
for  either  crop  alone." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that 
the  entire  tract  is  planted  on  the  six- 
foot  unit  plan;  that  is,  everything  is 
in  the  proportion  of  six  feet,  or  multi- 
ples of  six;  consequently,  rows  and 
avenues  are  all  uniform  and  straight 
when  viewed  from  any  direction.  It  is 
certain  this  system,  therefore,  will  give 
a  beautiful  effect. 

The  tract  now  being  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  above  system  is  one  ol 
the  most  remarkable  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  that  it  is  situated  upon  a 
high,  gently  sloping  plateau,  for  many 
years  presumed  to  be  practically  arid. 
Yet  investigation  has^hown  that,  due 
to  topography  of  the  land,  composition 
of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
moisture  is  retained  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  many  valley  districts.  It  is 
planned,  therefore,  to  grow  flgs  and 
grapes  without  irrigation,  established 
vineyards  proving  that  enormous  yields 
of  grapes  with  the  finest  flavor  are 
produced  in  this  section,  a  part  of  the 
famous  Sobrante  ranch. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Seropian 
that  fruit  produced  without  irrigation 
usually  excels  greatly  in  flavor  and 
quality  that  grown  by  artificial  ap- 
plication of  moisture.  Producers  are 
watching  with  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  this  unique  project.  , 


Bod  Selectioni 

THREE  and  one-half  million  buds 
were  used  last  summer  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud  Se- 
lection Association,  selection  •  being 
made  from  bearing  parent  trees  under 
two  seasons'  observation.  Manager 
Weeks  states  co-operation  "  is  being 
given  by  those  interested  in  the  fruit 
Industry  of  the  State,  and  the  third 
year's  work  is  well  organized. 

Seed  of  artificially  pollenized  vari- 
eties of  fruit  will  be  planted,  according 
to  P.  W.  Anderson,  pomoligist  of  the 
association,  in  order  to  find  more  satis- 
factory varieties  than  some  of  those  in 
present  use. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  fruits 
used  by  canneries  may  be  expected, 
since  the  appointment  of  Frank  Dixon 
by  the  Canners'  League  of  California 
to  locate  desirable  strains  of  canning 
fruits.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected  by  the  association:  Wil- 
liam T.  Kirkman  Jr.  of  Fresno,  presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  vice  president; 
Max  J.  Crow,  secretary-treasurer; 
Charles  B.  Weeks,  field  manager. 

Board  of  directors:  J.  S.  Armstrong, 
Ontario;  J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle; 
Max  J.  Crow,  Gilroy;  J.  H.  Elmer,  San 
Jose;  H.  A.  Hyde,  Watsonville;  W.  T. 
Kirkman  Jr.,  Fresno;  Ruehl  Wheeler, 
San  Jose. 


THE  most  convenient  lug  box  for  or- 
chard use  has  been  a  subject  for 
argument  on  many  occasions. 

The  drawing  shown  herewith  gives 
the  shape,  size  and  dimensions  of  a 
tray  that  has  been  adopted  by  a  good 
many  of  our  most    successful  fruit 


growers.  The  inside  dimensions  are 
aa  follows:  t  .  *, 

Length — 30  Inches  '  . 
Width  at  Top — 14  inches. 
Width  at  Bottom — 9  inches. 
Depth — 7%  inches. 
The  ends  are  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  the  hand  grips  the  same 
thickness.    The  hand  grips  project  up 
one-half  inch.   (Some  are  set  up  three- 
quarters.) 
These  hand  grips  hold  the  boxes  from 
ipplng  sldewise  when  loaded  and  per- 
"luilf  nesting"  when  piled  up  empty. 
Shearer.  | 


McQUAY-NORRI 

PISTON  RINGS 


Is  your  gas  power  machinery  wasting  money 

that  could  be  saved  by  installing  them  ? 


Every  motor— whether  it  is  your  auto- 
mobile, tractor,  truck,  engine  or  pump — has 
three  vital  units.  They  are  the  piston  rings, 
pistons  and  pins.  It's  the  condition  of  these 
three  units  which  determines  the  motor's 
power  and  economy. 

If  they  are  worn,  full  power  and  economical 
operation  in  that  motor  are  impossible. 

Wear  in  these  •  three  units  many  times 
causes  farmers  to  sacrifice  a  good  car  or 
tractor  or  engine,  when,  if  they  had  renewed 
them,  the  machine  would  have  given  satis- 
faction for  a  long  time  more. 

-When  you  realize  the  load  these  three  units 


carry,  it's  easy  to  understand  why\  they 
wear.  They  have  to  seal  the  combustion 
chamber,  withstand  the  force  of  every 
explosion  and  the  stopping  and  starting  of 
the  pistons  as  .-they  shoot  up  and  down 
their  cylinders.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
wear  and  when  they  do  the  motor  gets 
noisy  and  wasteful.  It  frequently  clauses 
sacrifice  of  a.  good  car  or  tractor  that  would 
have  given  much  longer  satisfactory  serv- 
ice" if  these  worn  parts  had  been  replaced. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power,"  which  explains  the  whole 
subject  of  motor  wear  and  its  corr«cJLkm- 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  AK 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company.  St.  Louis,  iJ.  S.  A. 


Pistons  and  Pins 

McQuay-Norris  Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins — gray  iron 
pistons  as  light  in  weight  as 
safety  permits  —  specially  de- 
signed for  seplacements  — 
available  in  standard  sizes  and 
over-sices  —  also  in  semi-fin- 
ished form  75  -  thousandths 
over-size — pins  of  special  hard- 
ened steel,  ground  to  ex- 
ceptional accuracy 


$2  25  \tft^ifeor  — 
Pi.  rf..-  an  exclusive 
two-piece  de- 
sign preventing  loss  of 
gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure 
at  all  points  on  cylinder 
walls.  For  all  piston 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
SunarcuC.  Each  ring 
packed  in  a  parchment 
container. 


$100  Supretf-Keeps 

„„  .  lubricating-  oil 
out  of  combus- 
tion chamber.  Collects 
excess  oil. on  each  down 
stroke  of  piston  and 
empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Each  ring  packed 
in  a  parchment  con- 
tainer. 


en.  JIFFY.  CRIP 
— a.  one  -  piece 
P«r  rins  ring.  N  o  n  • 
butting  joint,  which 
can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut 
—  velvet  finish  — 
quick  seating.  "Seats 
in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free 
from  rust,  each  ring  is 
packed  in  sr.  individual 
glassine  envelope. 


Snap  —of  the  highest 
R  :_„«  grade.  Raised 
King*  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
Norris  manufacturing 
methods.  Their  use 
insures  all  the  satisfac- 
tion possible  for  you  to 
get  from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  They  are  packed 
twelve  rings  to  the  car- 
ton and  rolled  in  waxed 
paper. 


BEST 

TRACTORS 


The  Best  60 

For  heavy  duty  farming  and  road  building. 

The  Best  30  Orchard  Type 

For  light  road  work  and  contractors. 

BEST  construction  includes  antl-frlctlon  bearings.  Inclosed 
from  dirt,  drop  forged  tracks  and  truck  rollers,  all  gears  are 
heat  treated. 

We  are  Distributors  for  Twin  City  Tractors — Orchard  Type. 

Some  Bargains  in  Used  Tractors: 

BEST  40  horsepower,  BEST  26  horsepower,  TUBA  18  horse- 
power— all  completely  overhauled  and  with  same  guarantee 
as  new. 

Full  stock  of  parts  for  all  sizes  of  Best  Tractors  on  hand  at 
all  times. 

Southern  California  Distributor 


417  WEST  PICO  ST. 


E.  L  CROOK 

Phone  Broadway  7552 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Glass  Cutter 

That  never  wears  out  and  always  In  your 
home,  but  yoq  can't  guess  what  It  Is 
until  I  tell  you.  So  simple,  you  will 
laugh.  I  will  prove  it  or  refund  your 
money.  60  cents  In  stamp*  or  money 
order  will  tell  yon. 
T.  R.  McCLURE,  Oakland,  Calif. 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine 
until  you've  read  the  ads. 


15  Cords  a  Day 

/  $01 58  Easi,y  sawed  by  1  man. 

Wood  selling  at  $4  a  cord  would 

TTAWA 


Days' Trial, 


LoB.Trse,  Mmb  Saw. 
\  Cash.  KMy  Terms. 
Shkpotd  from  Nine  Branca 
HoiOM.  Pre*  Book. 

nrr«w»  MFfi.  CO. 
235 1  a  wood  at. 

OTTAWA,  KAN*. 


READ 


the  "Liners" 
in  the  "Farmers' 
Classified  Market 
Place,"  Page  40. 
Many  Special 
Opportunities 
Described 

PAGE  40 

A  Feast  of 
Bargains 


Read  the  advertisements  for 
information,  diversion,  education. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 
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ITH  his  potatoes  selling  for 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  cwt.., 
when  other  growers  in  the 
district  felt  fortunate  in  get- 
ting $1.00,  E.  J.  Whitsett. 
banker,  farmer  and  commu- 
munity  developer  of  Van 
Nuys,  California,  has  attract- 
ed wide  attention  because 
of  the  unique  methods  he  has  inaugu- 
rated for  handling  his  crop. 

Mr.  Whitsett,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Van  Nuys  and  owner  pf  a  large 
acreage  of  valuable  farm  land  in  the 
San  Fernanado  Valley,  has  interested 
himself  for  many  years  in  potato  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  his  unusual  meth- 
ods and  the  established  quality  of  his 
products,  Mr.  Whitsett  has  found  a 
ready  market  for  his  spuds  at  a  time 
when  demand  was  very  slow  and  prices 
discouraging  to  the  average  grower. 

For  some  time  during  the  month  of 
August,  a  carload  a  day  was  leaving 
the  Whitsett  ranch  on  special  consign- 
ment, a  number  of  large  orders,  con- 
sisting of  "Fancy  Bakers,"  going  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  high  class  hotel 
and  restaurant  trade. 

CARE  EXERCISED  AT  START 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Whitsett 
potatoes  are  handled  with  care  and 
forethought  from  the  time  of  purchase 
of  the  seed.  Only  the  best  certified 
White  Rose  seed  is  used  and  this  is 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
planted  in  ground  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically prepared.  Seed  is  selected 
from  hills  both  for  production  and  type. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Whit- 
sett ranch  is  maintained  by  fertiliza- 
tion and  rotation.  Melilotus  Indica  is 
used  as  a  cover  crop,  the  soil  being 
harrowed  down  to  a  smooth  mulch, 
and  the  melilotus  seed  sown  at  the  rate 
of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre.  The  seed 
is  harrowed  into  the  ground  and  two 
irrigations  applied  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  stand,  before  the  first  fall  rain. 
The  melilotus  is  plowed  under  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  complete  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  applied  at  planting  time,  at 
the  rate  of  about  600  pounds  per  acre. 

POTATOES    RAVENOUS  FEEDERS 

"Potatoes,"  says  Mr.  Whitsett,  "are 
as  ravenous  feeders  as  hogs.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  food  and  water." 

Spuds  are  grown  upon  the  same  land 
at  the  Whitsett  ranch  not  more  than 
three  years  in  succession.  Alfalfa, 
which  is  sold  at  a  good  price  to  neigh- 
boring dairymen,  is  raised  as  part  of 
the  rotation  plan,  usually  standing  for 
five  years. 

Spring  and  fall  crops  of  potatoes  are 


He  Is  Making  an  Aristocrat  of  the 
Once  Lowly  Spud 

FORMERLY  a  coal  mine  operator  in  Illinois,  E.  J.  Whitsett  came 
to  California  eleven  year*  ago,  broken  in  health.    Now  at  the 
age  of  46  he  is  well  and  strong  and  the  recognized  leader  in  hit 

community. 

He  attributes  his  recovery  to  a  "working 
partnership  with  Nature  in  the  wonderful  Califor- 
nia climate."  With  practically  no  knowledge  of 
agriculture  when  he  came  to  this  State,  he  has 
converted  his  community  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive intensive  farming  districts  in  the  West, 
bringing  success  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to 
hundreds  of  settlers  whom  he  induced  to  buy  land. 

He  came  to  California  to  "rest,"  but  had 
been  here  only  a  few  months  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  feverish  real  estate  campaign.  Soon 
every  tourist  received,  almost  before  he  stepped 
from  the  train,  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Whit- 
sett, including  an  invitation  to  visit  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  free  transportation  for  the  trip. 
Mr.  Whitsett  is  credited  with  being  the  originator 
of  the  excursion  method  of  selling  real  estate.  For  some  time  his 
method  of  securing  the  names  of  new  arrivals  was  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

He  has  championed  many  new  and  original  ideas  until  they  over- 
came, by  sheer  merit,  the  scoffing  of  less  enterprising  unbelievers. 
Now  he  is  upsetting  precedent  in  the  production  of  potatoes  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  poultry,  berries  and  fruit,  is  showing  what  can  be  done 
by  the  use  of  methods  founded  upon  science,  understanding  of  Na- 
ture's ways,  sound  business  principles,  and  common  sense. — Editor 
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E.  J.  Whltwtt 


The  Potatoes  Are  Sorted  Into  Three  Grades 


Paul  Whitsett  Showing  Horv  Tubers  Are  Cov- 
ered With  Vines  in  Field,  After  Being  Placed 
in  Lug  Boxes. 


raised.  During  the  suAner  months, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  plowing,  ir- 
rigation, harvesting  and  planting  all 
taking  place  on  the  Whitsett  ranch  at 
one  time. 

The  yield,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  crop,  appears  to  justify  the  care- 
ful methods  of  production.  Over  200 
sacks  to  the  acre  is  not  an  unusual  re- 
turn. Of  the  100  acres  in  cultivation 
on  the  ranch,  60  acres  was  devoted  to 
potatoes  this  year. 

The  ground  is  irrieated  by  means  of 
checks  just  before  plowing  and  again 
shortly  after  planting. 
It  is  in  the  harvesting  and  handling 
of  the  crop,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Whit- 
sett's  methods  differ 
most  widely  from 
those  commonly 
practiced.  No  sacks 
are  used  in  the  field. 
The  pickers  employ 
ordinary  60  -  pound 
lug  boxes  smd  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  box. 

Before  the  spuds 
are  picked  up,  how- 
ever; in  fact,  as 
soon  as  they  are 
plowed  and  piled, 
they  are  covered 
with  vines  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the 
sun.  An  effort  Is 
made  to  get  them  off 
the  ground  and  un- 


der cover  before  they  have  time  to 
become  heated.  A  wagon  hauling 
from  the  field,  works  closely  behind 
the  pickers  and  no  time  la  lost  in  get- 


ting the  tubers  into  the  shade. 

The  potatoes  are  delivered  to  a  large 
shed  with  open  sides.  Here  they 
piled  in  long  rows  and  covered 
alfalfa  hay,  where  they  go  through 
sweat,  which  Mr.  Whitsett  malnt 
is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out 
best  flavor.  The  hay  is  selected  care- 
fully, only  that  which  is  not  too  dry 
and  which  13  carrying  a  large  percen- 
tage of  leaves,  being  used.  Alfalfa  la 
preferred  to  straw  or  other  covering 
for  the  reason  that  It  is  believed  to 
prevent  entrance  of  tuber  moths. 

STORAGE  SHED  COOLED 

In  order  to  maintain  the  desired  tem- 
perature, the  storage  shed  is  cooled  by 
a  novel  process.  Burlap  curtains,  made 
from  sacks  which  have  been  cut  open, 
partially  cover  the  open  sides  of  the 
shed  and  are  kept  moist  by  means  of 
fine  sprays  from  small  water  plpea 
conducted  along  <he  eaves. 

/The  evaporation  of  the  '  moisture 
from  these  sacks  and  the  cooling  ac- 
tion of  the  wind,  result  In  the  main- 
tenance of  ideal  temperature  condi- 
tions. The  temperature  can  be  regu- 
lated by  controlling  the  amount  of 
water  applied.  The  principle  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  so-called  "desert 
cooler." 

The  roof  of  the  shed  consists  simply 

of  woven  wire  netting,  covered  with 
hay  to  provide  ventilation. 

Large  potatoes,  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  piles  several  days  after 
picking,  feel  as  cool  as  though  they 
had  been  In  cold  storage.  A  sudden 
chill,  however.  Is  Just  as  detrimental  aa 
too  much  heat,  according  to  Mr.  Whit- 
sett. A  temperature  between  40  and 
60  degrees  Is  Ideal  for  potatoes,  he 
asserts. 

Adjoining  the  storage  shed  la  a 
larger  and  more  permanent  building, 
where  the  sorting  Is  done.  The  pota- 
toes are  sorted  into  three  grades,  as 

follows: 

THREE  GRADES  SORTED 

1 —  The  "Bakers,"  an  extra  fancy 
grade  for  hotel  and  special  trade,  which 
prior  to  the  tenth  of  August  sold  for 
as  high  as  $2  a  cwt.  f.o.b.  ranch. 

2 —  The  second  grade,  known  as  "Gov- 
ernment Standard  No.  1  Fancy."  These 
having  commanded  a  price  of  $1.50  per 
cwt.  early  In  the  season. 

3 —  The  third  grade,  consisting  of 
"throw-outs."  is  plied  under  hay  for 
sorting  later  In  the  season  when  prices 
are  higher  and  supplies  more  scarce, 
and  It  is  expected  that  most  of  these 
will  bring  a  price  equal  to  the  high 
average  for  the  earlier  sales. 

Bags  are  hung  near  the  sorting  table 
by  means  of  metal  holders  and  a  crew 
of  sorters,  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate,  (about  40  cents  August  1) 
divide  the  potatoes  and  drop  them  Into 
the  sacks,  which  are  sewed  up  and 
delivered  Immediately  to  motor  truck 


Above  —  Shoving  hotv  potatoes  are 
piled  and  covered  with  alfalfa  ha})  for 
storage.  Right — The  Whilsclls  believe 
in  establishing  a  trademark  and  adver- 
tising it.  A/en>  sacks,  printed  as  shown, 
are  used  for  the  better  grades. 
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Potato  Storage  Shed  on  the  Whitselt  Ranch 
The  potatoes  are  piled  under  a  rough  shed,  the  roof  of  which  consists 
of  wire  netting  covered  with  hay.  Burlap  is  hung  along  the  bad(  and 
kept  moist  by  means  of  sprays  from  a  small  water  pipe  along  the  eaves. 
Soft,  but  not  green  alfalfa  hay  is  used  for  covering  the  tubers  while  they 
undergo  "the  sweat." 


or  railway  car  as  the  case  may  be. 

New  sacks,  each  printed  with  name 
and  trade  mark,  are  used. 

IS  EXPENSE  JUSTIFIED?  , 

"But  your  expense  is  so  high,"  pro- 
tests the  Investigator.  , 

"This  may  seem  to  be  the  case,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Whitsett,  "but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  shall  soon  have  our  system  so 
standardized  that  we  can  bring  our 
cost  of  harvesting  under  that  of  the 
old  method! 

"Not  only  that,  but  we  shall  build 
up  confidence  and  good  will  that  will 
result  in  a  idemand  for  our  trade- 
marked  potatoes  on  which  we  shall 
"realize  more  and  more  each  year.  In 
a  way,  we  are  building  for  the  future, 
although  we  are  getting  much  better 
prices  than  many  other  growers,  and 
if  we  have  gone  to  any  additional  ex- 
pense, we  feel  it  is  being  returned  to 
us  in  this  one  crop." 

BOYS  IN  PARTNERSHIP 

The  Whitsett  ranch  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Paul,  the  18-year-old  son 
of  the  banker,  who  takes  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  work.  His  energetic 
father  has  a  good  many  original  and 
resultful  ideas,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  has  to  do  with  the 
training  of  h4s  boys. 

When  Paul  was  but  16  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  him  10  acres  of  land 
"on  time,"  and  "staked"  him  for  his 
seed  and  labor  in  planting  the  crop 
of  potatoes. 

This  was  during  the  war,  when 
prices  were  soaring  and  young  Whit- 
sett "made  a  killing,"  producing  over 
200  sacks  per  acre  on  his  entire  little 
farm  for  which  he  received  seven  cents 
a  pound,  or  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  his  land.    With  the  proceeds  of  his 
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enterprise  he  set  out  his  ranch  to  ber- 
ries and  walnuts,  and  expects  before 
many  years  to  develop  valuable  prop- 
erty of  his  own. 

Similar  success  was  had  by  a  younger 
brother,  who  paid  for  five  acres  with 
one  crop  of  spuds. 

SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 

Briefly,  here  are  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess in  raising  high  grade  potatoes,  as 
set  forth  by  the  banker-farmer  and 
his  sons: 

1—  Start  with  the  right  kind  of  soil, 
preferably  a  sandy  loam  with  good 
drainage  and  sufficient  humus  to  hold 
the  water  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

2—  Increase  the  fertility  and  improve 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil 
by  the  use  of  cover  crops,  fertilizer 
and  rotation. 

3 —  Use  plenty  of  water.  Keep  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  always  green  and 
luxuriant,  and  the  yield  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

4 —  Select  the  seed  not  only  for  pro- 
duction but  also  for  type.  A  hill  of 
potatoes  containing  seven  tubers  will 
give  seed  which  in  turn  will  produce 
seven  tubers.  A  hill  yielding  ill- 
shaped,  diseased  seed  in  turn  will  give 
ill-shaped,  diseased  potatoes. 

5 —  Cultivate  thoroughly  to  maintain 
a  mulch  which  will  hold  the  moisture. 

6 —  Handle  the  crop  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  either  chilling  or  over- 
heating. 

7 —  Store  the  spuds  long  enough  to 
bring  them  through  the  sweat,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  temperature 
can  be  regulated. 

S — Grade  carefully,  and  establish  a 
reputation  with  the  trade  through  ac- 
curacy of  grading  and  quality  of  po- 
tatoes. 

9 — Advertise — make  your  trademark 
known. 


ladle 
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Article  V— The  Peach  Nut 

MY  EXPERIMENTS  in  the  production  of  the  remarkable  fruit-food  known 
as  the  peach  nut  have  resulted  at  last  in  a  triumph  which  should  be  made 
known  to  the  world. 

As  even  the  novice  in  plant  popagation  knows,  the  ordinary  peach-pit  bears 
striking  resemblance  to  the  almond,  the  two  species  being, 
in  fact,  closely  related. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  pit  could  be  changed  to 
an  edible  nut,  it  would  be  possible  to  harvest  a  double  crop. 
Upon  eating  a  peach,  the  epicure,  instead  of  discarding  the 
stone,  would  find  in  its  place  a  delicious  almond.  And  the 
grower  would  realize  a  double  revenue  from  one  tree. 

After  trying  various  methods,  including  budding,  graft- 
ing and  inter-pollination,  without  satisfactory  results,  I 
hit  upon  the  simple  plan  of  cutting  open  the  young  peaches 
on  my  experimental  tree,  removing  the  seed,  inserting  al- 
monds, and  pasting  th§  halves  of  the  fruit  together  again. 

Then,  when  the  fruit  had  matured,  with  the  almonds 
inside,  I  used  the  almonds  from  the  peaches,  (which  mean- 
while had  become  a  part  of  the  fruit  and  had  been  nourished 
by  the  peach  tree)  as  seeds  from  which  to  grow  young  trees. 

Imagine  my  elation  when  I  found  that  these  little  seedlings  grew  true  to 
type,  producing  without  grafting,  much  fruit  containing   the  almonds. 

Then  It  was  comparatively  a  simple  matter  to  continue  the  propagation  by 
selection.  Now  the  peach -nut  can  be  made  available  to  all  the  people — a  triumph 
of  science  and  a  boon  to  the  housewife. 

Frult-and- nut-salad  grown  on  a  tree!  Now  if  only  I  could  add  the  Juice  of 
the  Mayonnaise  plant,  we  would  have  even  the  dressing! 


Prof.  Phule 


TWO  CROPS 
at  the  cost  of  one 

THE  Mission  Grape  and  Fig  lands — located  In 
beautiful  Riverside  County  where  climatic  con- 
ditions, soil  and  moisture  are  ideal.  Grapes  and 
figs  flourish  here  under  the  most  natural  condi- 
tions anywhere  existent  in  California.  The 
Beropian  Plan  of  planting  figs  Interset  with  grapes 
gives  two  crops  for  the  price  of  one — doubles 
profits. 

These  lands  are  now  being  planted — Seropian 
Plan — In  units  of  ten  acres — cared  for  over  a 
period  of  three  years  by  our  experts. 

A  crop  failure  of  grapes  or  figs  is  unheard  of 
here — high  above  the  frost  belt — free  from  dam- 
aging fogs  and  winds.  The  grower  is  assured  of 
an  Income  every  year  from  these  two  best-paying 
and  most  dependable  crops-  in  California. 

We  offer  a  sound  investment  that  assures  you 
of  returns  far  in  excess  of  promises  made  by 
the  most  highly  speculative  propositions. 

We  know  our  lands —  we  grow  our  own  nursery 
stock — we  guarantee  results  ! 

Detailed  information  on  request 

Mission  Grape  &  Fig  Gardens 


Phone  822831 
137  NO.  SPRING  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  CAN  TELL  YOU 

JUST  WHAT  YOUR 
FENCING  SHOULD  COST 


HARRY  BAYLIES 

Ihe  lence  Man" 

fencing  Products 
Jjiown  7o  Ihe 
Nation." 


Many  farmers  when  they  start  to  build  a  fence 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them.  True 
enough,  they  know  what  the  actual  material  will 
cost,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  time, 
labor,  and  length  of  fence  service,  they  are  all  at 
sea.  I  can  tell  you  within  a  few  dollars  what  the 
complete  job  should  cost,  AND  HOW  much  your 
fence  should  COST  PER  YEAR;  which  is  the  way 
to  figure  and  the  only  way  to  buy  fence  material. 

Ask  any  dealer  about  my  steel  fence  material*. 
He  will  tell  you  they  are  the  strongest,  most 
durable,  most  economical  materials  you  can  use. 
They  are  known  throughout  America — RED  TOP 
STREL  FENCE  POSTS,  PACIFIC  STIFF-STAY 
FENCING,  MONARCH  WRAP-STAY  FENCING  and 
SQUARE  DEAL,  GATES. 

These  materials  carry  not  only  the  guarantee  of 
reliable  well  known  manufacturers,  but  they  carry 
also  my  personal  guarantee  —  any  of  my  mnny 
farmer  friends  will  tell  you  what  THAT  means. 
THEY  KNOW  THAT  I  LIVE  TTP  TO  EVERY  CLAIM 
I  MAKE. 

Send  for  my  free  book,  "Fencing  Facta  for  Farm- 
ers," It  will  show  you  how  to  find  out  Just  what 
your  fence  should  cost  and  how  you  can  save 
money.  It  Is  chock  full  of  other  valuable  Informa- 
tion for  <!ie  farmer.  EVERY  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A 
FARM  SHOULD  HAVE  THIS  BOOK.  Fill  In  the 
coupon  for  this  free,  interesting  illustrated  book. 

HARRY  BAYLIES 

PACIFIC  FINANCE  DLDG.  LOS  ANGELES 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
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why  it  pajg  to  insist 
on  A  ,uvS 


cover  crops 


— every  batch  is  tested  by 
State  Department  of 
Agriculture — and  tagged 
with  certificate  giving  analysis  of  purity  and 
germination. 

— all  seed  is  recleaned,  specially  treated,  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  and  two  years  old — which 
insures  highest  germination,  greatest  purity 
and  freedom  from  weeds. 

Germain's  Melilotus  Indica  is  best  and  cheap- 
est cover  crop  grown.  Grows  more  rapidly 
and  produces  more  green  manure  than  any 
other  variety. 

Insist  on  "Germain's" — if  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 


Germain's* 
MELILOTUS 
INDICA 

Burr  Clover 
Purple  Vetch 
Common  Vetch 
Horse  Beans 
Canadian  Field 
Peas 


Established  WTt 

_«  Plant  Cq 

H.E.  Comer 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot " 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 


American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Have  Set  Up 

ELECTRIC 
FRUIT  MARKING 
MACHINES 

In  All  Their  Citrus  Packing  Houses 


Two  years'  experience  has  proved 
that  quality  fruit,  properly 
identified,  commands  a  premium 


The  ultimate  consumer  "wants  to 
be  shown."  The  fixed  policy  of  only 
identifying  fruit  of  "quality"  Is  pro- 
ducing results. 

Identified  fruit  is  now  established. 
( It  will  be  well  for  growers  of 
"Quality"  fruit  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  and 
secure  the  advantages  of  their 
splendid  national  distributing  facil- 
ities, plus  the  means  of  perma- 
nently identifying  their  product. 


The   identification   mark  follows 

the  fruit  to  the  table. 

The  Electric  Fruit  Marking  Com- 
pany has  increased  its  factory  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  business. 

Last  season  some  thirty  cars  of 
high  grade  apples  from  the  North- 
west were  identified  by  the  electric 
marking  process.  This  test  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  that  no  In- 
Jury  results  from  the  mechanical 
marking  of  apples. 


Preparationi  now  are  under  way  to  install  a  number  of  marking  machine* 
in  the  Northwest,  and  "Blue  Goose"  applet  toon  will  be  as  familiar 
to   the   consuming    public   as   "Blue   Goose"   oranges   and  grapefruit. 


PRACTICALLY  all  garden  acils— 
light,  medium  or  heavy — require 
fertilization.  Heavy  soil  1b  light- 
ened if  a  liberal 
quantity  of  wefl- 
rotted  barnyard 
manure  is  spaded 
under  in  the  fall 
before  the  rains. 
Very  light  soil  will 
retain  the  moist- 
ure longer  after  a 
h^v'  heavy  application 

^^gk    of  manure,  while 
k^kr^k\   a  medium  soil  is 
^P^^PJ   improved  "all 
J^^^^Pfl  around." 

A  fertilizer  puts 
into  the  soil  most 
of  the  necessary 
elements  for  correct  plant  development 
that  nothing  else  will  furnish.  There 
are  many  different  fertilizers  for  dif- 
ferent soils.  The  "green"  fertilizers, 
such  as  cover  crops,  are  not  advised 
for  a  small  flower  garden.  The  vari- 
ous manures  and  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers can  be  handled  on  a  small  scale 
much  more  easily. 


A  Lesson  on  Fertilizers 


Helen  Temple 


replace  phosphorus  properties,  it  must 
be  used  several  weeks  before  planting. 
One  can  buy  the  fertilizers  to  furnish 
these  elements  in  separate  quantities 
or  they  may  be  purchased  in  combina- 
tion, r  do  not  advise  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  however,  except 
when  it  is  impossible  to  use  well-rotted 
manures. 

THE  NATURAL  FERTILIZERS 

The  majority  of  our  readers  are  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  where  It  Is  possible 
to  obtain  the  natural  fertilizers,  which 
are  much  more  easUy  used   by  the 

novice. 

Horse  manure  Is  best  for  the  very 
heavy  clay  soils,  being  a  heating  ma- 
nure. It  should  be  used  before  the 
rains,  spading  or  plowing  It  under  as 
deep  as  possible,  especially  if  it  has 
not  had  time  to  become  well  rotted. 
When  horse  manure  is  used  on  the 
heavy  soils,  it  breaks  up  the  sticky 
formation  and  makes  it  much  easier 
to  "work"  the  following  season. 

Cow  manure  should  be  used  In  all 
light  soils.  It  Is,  in  fact,  the  best  we 
have  for  our  flower  gardens.  Being  a 
"cool"  manure,  it  does  not  heat  the  soil 
so  much.   Sandy  soil  becomes  so  warm 


Ac  .         .    _        _  °^  kjcLimj  buij  001  o 1 1 1 l m  bo  warm 

S  an  experiment,  I  used  a  liberal  ^  during  the  hot  days  that  the  young 
miantitv    of    hArnvnril    mnmiro    in       nlants  will  not   survive      A    rlhoral  « 


quantity  of  barnyard  manure  In 
the  soil  in  which  a  part  of  my  dahlias 
were  planted.  The  remainder  were 
planted  without  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
Roth  rows  of  plants  were  accorded  the 
same  treatment  The  fertilized  row  of 
dahlias  grew  much  more  rapidly,  their 
stems  were  stockier,  leaves  larger  and 
the  flowers  almost  double  the  size  of 
the  others.  They  bloomed  profusely 
several  weeks  ahead  of  the  other  row 
and  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
soil  is  very  heavy,  and  is  termed  "rich," 
but  I  feel  more  than  gratified  with  the 
results  of  my  experiment,  as  I  had  often 
been  beguiled  Into  thinking  a  soil  of 
that  type  needed  no  fertilization. 

WHEN  SOIL  BECOMES  EXHAUSTED 

Heavy  crops  of  flowers  year  after 
year  will  exhaust  the  soil  almost  as 
much  as  the  constant  production  of 
field  crops.    Potassium,  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  are  consumed  In  such  quan- 
tities that  we  must  replace  them  or 
the  garden 
will  prove 
d  1  sappolnt- 
i  n  g.  The 
plants  will 
be  small 
and  spindly, 
and  the 
flower  crop 
Inferior, 

Comm  e  r- 
Cial  f<  i  Mix- 
ers should 
be  propor- 
1 1  o  n  e  d  to 
meet  the  re- 
q  u  lrements 
of  the  soil. 
Nitrogen 
makes  the 
plants  grow 
large.  Too 
much  of  it 

C  &  U  8  6  8  3- 

plant  to  Does  it  pa])  to  fertilize  f  lovers?  Here  is  a  graphic  cV/eVu  iTy 
deV  lo"*1  ^ustrauon  °f  result*  obtained.  The  dahlias  at  the  and  dilute 
a  grea*  deal*  'e^'  n'ere  £'ven  applications  of  manure  and  commer-  properly, 
of  foliage,  cial  fertilizer.  Those  at  the  right  were  untreated,  f  e^  *  UUer 
few* flowers1!  The  evWencc  sPeak*  for  itself.  when  em- 
Pot  a  ssium                                                                                   *  ployed      1  n 

■  "jsj  the  liquid 
form,  la 


The  Effect  of  Fertilizer 


plants  will  not  survive.  A  liberal  ap- 
plication of  cow  manure,  spaded  under 
several  weeks  before  planting  out  the 
seedlings,  will  prevent  a  large  measure 
of  this  trouble.  All  our  "cool"  crops, 
such  as  violets,  iris,  sweet  peas  and 
pansies,  should  be  fertilized  with  wert- 
rotted  cow  manure. 

Sheep  manure  is  very  good  as  a  fer- 
tilizer for  most  of  our  perennials,  and 
Is  especially  recommended  for  shrubs.' 
One  part  of  sheep  manure  to  five  parts 
"potting  soil"  is  very  good  for  house 
plants. 

Poultry  manure  should  be  used  care- 
fully. It  is  very  heating  and  therefore 
is  much  better  when  spaded  under  In 
the  heavier  soils.  Do  not  throw  It  about 
the  plants.  It  may  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing,  however,  when  mixed  with 
ashes,  compost  or  leaf  mord. 

Soot  Is  often  employed  In  the  liquid 
form  about  our  gardens  to  produce  the 
richer  colors  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Use  it  in  proportions  of  one  part  of 
soot  to  25  parts  of  water.  When  It  is 
used  dry  it  is  worked  into  the  surface 
of  the  soil 
with  the 
hoe  or  rake. 

The  term 
"liquid  fer- 
tilizers" la 
applied 
when  the 
fertilizer  is 
used  In 
liquid  form. 
Quite  often 
commer- 
cial  fertil- 
izers are 
applied  In 
this  man- 
ner. When 
using  the 
co  m  m  e  r- 
cial  fertlliz- 
e  r  a  follow 


la  necessary 

to  develop  the  sturdy  stems  and  leaves, 
while  phosphorus  aids  in  ripening  the 
seeds.  The  sack  containing  commer- 
cial fertilizer  has  the  formula  printed 
on  the  outside,  thus  giving  the  pur- 
chaser a  very  good  idea  of  its  value  for 
his  particular  soil. 

If  the  nitrogen  In  the  soil  seems  ex- 
hausted, dried  blood  and  sodium  ni- 
trate are  valuable  In  replacing  it.  Wood 
ashes  and  potassium  sulphate  will  re- 
place the  potassium  necessary  for  the 
sturdy  stems.  Phosphorus  is  added  to 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  ground  bone. 
When  the  acid  phosphate  is  used  to 


immoiimni.miuu  ni  mi  >;  Minim  iifflinimi'tmiPiiMiiTiim,; 


quite  often  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  flowering  season.  It  la  prepared  in 
a  small  barrel  which  can  be  tightly 
closed.  If  It  Is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
bottom  through  a  spigot,  several 
Inches  of  straw  should  be  placed  in 
the  barrel  before  filling  with  manure 
and  water.  The  barrel  should  be  half 
full  of  barnyard  or  poultry  manure, 
then  filled  with  water.  In  a  few  days 
it  will  be  reasjy  for  use.  Keep  the) 
barrel  tightly  cloaed  when  not  in  uae. 
Poultry  manure  la  stronger  than  the 
barnyard  manures;    therefore  should 
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diluted.  When  applying  liquid  fer- 
tilizer, care  should  be  exercised  to 
keep  it  away  from  foliage  and  stems. 
Do  not  use  in  too  large  quantities  or 
too  often.  It  is  advisable  to  use  it  in 
the  water  for  irrigation  not  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  days  during  the 
blooming  season. 


September  in  Our  Gardens 


BULB  planting  season  again  opens 
In  September  for  all  sections  of  the 
State.  Calla  lilies,  iris  and  freesias 
can  be  set  out.  Callas  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  soil  that  is  fairly  rich.  In 
most  gardens  the  common  white  Callas 
are  Deing  replaced  by  the  yellow  vari- 
ety, with  the  spotted  leaves.  Another 
uncommon  Calla  lily  is  the  "Monarch 
of  the  East,"  which  is  very  large.  This 
is  pink,  blending  from  very  dark  to 
white.  Iris  should  be  divided  and  set 
out  this  month.  There  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  on  the  market 
at  this  time  that  we  who  have  iris 
should  add  to  our  collections.  Those 
who  have  none  can  choose  coi'ors  and 
varieties  with  an  eye  to  future  effect. 

[September  is  one  of  the  best  garden 
months  in  California.  There  is  a  riot 
of  bloom  in  the  garden,  while  we  must 
sow  and  transplant  with  an  eye  to 
future  blooms.  In  the  interior,  all 
hardy  seedlings  should  be  transplanted 
and  the  tender  perennials  protected 
before  early  frosts.  Many  of  them 
should  be  taken  up  and  potted  before 
November. 

Sweet  peas,  pansies,  candy-tuft, 
cobea  scandens,  coreopsis,  forget-me- 
not,  calendula,  columbine,  cosmos,  cen- 
taurea,  lobelia,  Canterbury  bells,  moon- 
flower,  morning  glory,  passion  flower, 
mignonette,  kudzu  vine,  violets,  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  smllax  and  stocks  may 
be  planted  and  transplanted  in  all  mird 
sections.  Sweet  peas  should  be  sown 
in  the  interior  for  winter  blooms  and  a 
second  crop. 

September  is  an  excellent  month  to 
plant  the  window  boxes  for  winter 
blooms.  Trailing  fuchla  for  winter  Is 
very  good  in  window 'boxes  in  South- 
ern California  and  in  mild  interior  and 
coastal  regions.  In  the  interior,  plant 
the  window  boxes  with  hardy,  frost-re- 
sisting frowers.  A  permanent  window 
box  of  a  perennial  is  best. 


Important  Dates 

Walnut  Growers'  Field  Day,  Santa 
Paula,  September  1-2. 
State  Fair,  Sacramento,  September 

1-  lt, 

Interstate  Fair,  '  Spokane,  Wash.. 
September  4-9. 

Grape  Day,  Escondido,  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Tehama  County  Fair,  Red  Bluff, 
September  11-17. 

■  Tulare  County  Fair,  Vlsalia.  Sep- 
tember 12-19. 

Colusa  County  Fair,  Colusa.  Sep- 
tember 14-17. 

Glenn  County  Fair,  Orland,  Sep- 
tember 18-23. 

Washington  State  Fan-,  Yakima. 
September  18-23. 

Kings  County  Fair,  Hantord,  Sep- 
tember 19-21. 

Fresno  County  Fair,  Fresno,  Sep- 
tember 26-80. 

Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Sep- 
tember 25-30. 

Shasta  County  Fair,  Anderson,  Sep- 
tember 28-30. 

Ventura  County  Fair,  Ventura, 
October  4-t. 

Kern  County  Fair,  Bakersfleld, 
October  2-7. 

Butte  County  Fair,  Orovllle.  October 

2-  7. 

Pork  Day,  Turlock,  October  4. 

Los  Angeles  County  Fair,  Pomona, 
October  17-21.  \ 

Southern  California  Fair,  Riverside, 
October  10-15. 

San  Francisco  Livestock  Show, 
October  18-21. 

California  Horse-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles.  October  18-22. 

International  Festival  of  Dates, 
Indio,  October  18-22. 

Imperial  Valley  Fair,  October  23-28. 

Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Oc- 
tober 3 0 -November  3. 

Pacific  International  Livestock 
Know,  Portland,  November  6-13. 

Second  Annnal  Pacific  Slope  Dairy 
Product*  Show,  Fresno,  November 
13-18. 

Orange  and  Olive  Festival,  Oro- 
vllle, November  28 -December  i. 

First  National  Walnut  Exposition. 
Santa  Ana,  December  4-1. 


Steadfast  as  the  Oak  Tree— Time's 
Judgment  on  the  Colt  "Gas  Well" 


THE  oak  tree  is  a  living  symbol 
of  solidity,  sturdiness  and  dura- 
bility. 

Only  after  an  amazingly  long  and 
sturdy  existence  does  it  bow  to  the 
will  of  Time. 

Having  read  about  the  marvelous 
COLT  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant, 
you  doubtless  have  wondered  how 
permanent  it  is.  How  long  it  will 
continue  to  shed  its  incomparably 
beautiful  white  light.  How  long 
your  wife  will  have  that  delightful 
city  convenience  of  cooking,  ironing 
and  heating  water  by  Carbide  Gas. 
How  simple  will  be  its  operation. 
How  economical.  How  much  atten- 
tion will  be  required.  How  often  you 
will  have  to  call  for  service,  replace 
parts  and  units,  mend  and  repair. 
In  a  word,  how  will  the  COLT 
weather  the  Test  of  Time. 
Let  COLT  users  speak.  They  know. 
They  speak  from  experience — long 
experience.  And  there  are  legions  of 
them.  Altogether  close  to  a  half 
million  farmers  and  others  in  rural 
communities  light  and  cook  with 
this  wonderful,  non-poisonous  Car- 
bide Gas.  Here  are  three  letters 
out  of  scores  that  testify  to  the  oak- 
like durability  and  sustained  perfec- 
tion of  the  COLT. 

Twenty-four  years'  Service, 
practically  no  repairs 

April  28,  1919. 
J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  —  Answering  your 
letter  of  recent  date,  will  say:  We 
have  used  your  Cott  Generator  for 
about  twenty-four  years.  It  is  ■ 
200-light  machine  and  we  have 
200  lights  hanging  on  it.  The  Gen- 
erator has  given  us  the  best  of 


service  in  all  this  time.  The  ma- 
chine has  been  doing  its  work  at 
practically  no  coat  to  us  for  repairs 
of  any  kind.  Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    P.  R.  JOHNSON. 

There  is  the  test  of  time. 


Another  letter  from  Bradford  Nor- 
man, 5  West  Marlborough  Street, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  reads: 

"J.  B.  Colt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Dear  Sirs: 

"Will  you  please  send  me  one 
felt  filter  for  my  machine?  This 
machine  was  installed  over  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  during  that  time  and 
the  above  order  is  the  first  expense 
outside  operating  (an  occasional 
drum  of  carbide)  that  I  have  had 
to  make." 

The  test  of  economy — less  than 
one  dollar  in  twenty  years  for 
part  replacement! 


After  Ten  Years,  Works 

Like  New 
Cheapest  and  Best  Farm  Light 

Shiloh.Ohio,  May  22,  1920. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: — 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  a  J.  B.  Colt 
lighting  system  installed  in  my 
former  home  at  Lexington,  O.,  for 
which  we  used  continuously  during 
that  time  for  both  lights  and  cook- 
ing, and  never  cost  one  penny  for 
repairs,  to-day  my  younger  brother 
lives  there  and  it  works  as  well  as 
the  day  it  was  installed. 

One  year  ago  I  purchased  the 
farm  where  I  now  live,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  I  did  was  to  buy 
another  J.  B.  Colt  light  plant  and 
have  it  installed.  I  have  my  house 
and  barns  both  lighted  with  it  and 
wouldn't  do  without  it  for  several 
times  the  cost,  after  ten  years  use 


I  figure  it  the  cheapest  and  best 
light  for  the  farmer. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

C.  K.  INK,  Shiloh,  Ohio 


The  Final  Test 

The  Government  needs  for  its  bea- 
con lights  at  the  entrance  of  harbors 
and  along  rocky  ocean  shores  the 
most  dependable  and  economical 
lighting  system  it  can  procure.  What 
light  is  used?  CARBIDE  LIGHT- 
ING I  What  generators?  MOSTLY 
COLTS! 

Simplicity  and  Economy 

Feed  the  generator  Carbide  once  in 
a  while  and  run  water  into  the  water 
chamber — that's  all  you  need  do. 
The  machine  makes  the  gas  auto- 
matically. No  continual  replace- 
ment of  parts  and  power  units. 
No  service  necessary.  Your  Colt 
is  a  lifetime  investment  in  reli- 
ability, simplicity  and  economy. 
The  COLT  comes  from  factory  to 
farm — sold  direct  to  you  by  COLT 
solicitors — no  distributors  or  dealers 
to  take  a  profit.  This  applies  every- 
where. A  substantial  saving  here. 

Don't  Invest  in  Any  System 
Until  You  Have  Heard  the 
FuM  Story  of  COLT 

An  investment  in  better  light,  better 
cooking,  comfort,  convenience  and 
happiness  indoors  is  the  best  invest- 
ment you  can  make — (Set  the 
FULL  STORY  of  the  COLT  be- 
fore you  make  that  investment. 
Send  post  card  to  address  below 
today. 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 

NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


J  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York       8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 
CARBIDE  LIGHTING- AND-COOKING  PLANTS 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


WAGNER'S  GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Plant  now  for  February's  high-priced  market.  Should  return  up  to  $1000  per 
acre  first  year.  The  California  Rhubarb  Association  could  have  u.sed  the  output 
of  1000  acres  this  season. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY 

1550  East  Villa  Street 


"Originators  of  the  Giant  Winter  Strain" 
Dept.  "O"  Pasadena,  California. 


Read  the  advertisements  for  information,  diversion,  education, 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


EXPERIENCE 

TEACHES  YOU  BEST 
WE  USE  THIS  METHOD 


AUTO  B£p  SCHOOL 

133  8.  Hope  Log  Angelas 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine 
until  you've  read  the  ads. 
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CONTROL  THE  CITRUS  PESTS 
CUT  DOWN  EXPENSE 

By  Using  Universal  Brand  Sprays 

Red  Spider,  Citricola  and  Black  Scale  can  be  controlled 
effectively  and  economically  with  Universal  Brand 
Sprays.  That  our  products  have  "made  good"  consist- 
ently is  the.  satisfying  experience  of  hundreds  of  growers. 


Now  is  the  time  to  ,use 

B.  T.  S.,  15  lbs.  1  Per 

TRIUMPH,  1*6  to  2\i  gals.  {  200- 
K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb.  f  gal. 

(For  Citricola  and  Black  ScaU))  tank- 
(Patented  formulas) 


B.  T.  S.,  12  lbs. 
TRIUMPH,  1  gal. 
K-seen  GLUE,  1  lb. 
(For  Red  Spider m) 


You  can  depend  upon  this  spray  to  clean  your  groves, 
stimulate  the  trees  and  give  them  resistance  against 
climatic  conditions. 

If  you  have  a  special  problem  regarding  your  grove,  call 
on  Mr.  Herbert,  our  assistant  entomologist,  at  our  Los 
Angeles  office. 

Insecticide  Department 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  COMPANY 

Paul  R.  Jones,  Entomologist 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

H.  W.  Hellman  BIdg.  Balfour  Bldg. 


Advertisement 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 


Tablets  Dropped  Into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish   Vermin,    Make   Fowls  Grow 
Faster    and    Increase    Egg  Yield 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his 
flock  of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow 
faster  and  Increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply 
adding  minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  wa- 
ter. This  does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as 
dusting,  greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The 
necessary  minerals  can  now  be  obtained  In 
convenient  tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water. 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets 
also  set  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health 
of  the  fowls  quickly  ImpreVes,  they  grow 
faster  and  the  egg  yield  frequently  Is  dou- 
bled. Little  chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the 
water  never  will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  Is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  Is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are 
warranted  to  Impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
eggs  and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner, 
egg  tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle 
and  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
The  tablets  are  scientifically  prepared,  per- 
fectly safe  and  dissolve  readily  In  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results 
that  to  Introduce  them  to  every  poultry 
raiser  they  offer  two  big  $1  packages  for 
only  $1.  Send  no  money.  Just  your  name  and 
address — a  card  will  do — and  the  two  $1 
packages,  enough  for/ 100  gallons  of  water, 
will  be  mailed.  Pay  the  postman  $1  and 
postage  on  delivery,  and  if  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  results  In  10  days — If  your 
chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more  eggs 
and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites — your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don't 
hesitate  to  accept  this  trial  offer,  as  you  are 
fully  protected  by  this  guarantee. 

PARATAB  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  986,  1100  Coca  Cola  Bids-., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine 
until  you've  read  the  ads. 


The  cream  of  cream  separator 
prosperity  goes  to  De  Laval  users 

There  was  never  greater  need  than 
right  now  for  the  best  separator,  one 
which  skims  cleanest,  has  greatest 
capacity,  turns  easiest,  requires  the 
least  care,  and  produces  the  most 
perfect  product  In  all  these  respects 
the  De  Laval  has  no  equal.  Take 
nothing  for  granted,  simply  let  it  be 
demonstrated  to  you.  See  the  local 
De  Laval  agent  or  address  the 
nearest  general  office. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco.  CaL 


Dl  APIf  100%  PROTECTION  FOR  LIFE 

III  Hlslm  from  one  vaccination  with 

WhnVII  Cutter's  Liquid  or  Solid 

v«  Blackleg  Aggressin.  Abso- 

W    L  A  lutely  safe.  Cutter's  Solid  Aggres- 

w.    ■    lg  sin  Injectors  work  just  like  Blackleg 

St      I    II  Pill  Injectors.  If  Cutter's  Aggressin 

•Vsm  >l  is  unobtainable  locally,  write 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

"Tht  Lttrafr/lhat  Knmi  Mm" 
Berkeley  (U.S. License)  California 
N.B.— Old  Style  Powder  and  Pill  Vaccines  still  nude 
for  those  who  prefer  them. 


In   answering   advertisements,  please 
mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber, 
advertiser  and  publisher. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 


TO  vaccinate  or  operate  upon  do- 
mestic animals,  especially  cattle, 
usually  Involves  considerable  hard 
work  as  well  as  danger  to  both  oper- 
ator and  animal. 

This  difficulty,  however,  has  been 
happily  overcome  by  the  Sierra  Vista 
Vineyard  Co.,  of  Minturn,  Cal.,  a  con- 
cern controlling  some  '■60,000  acres  and 


with  a  bolt,  passing  through  holes  in 
the  planks,  so  that  the  animal  is  un- 
able to  move. 

-  If  necessary,  the  hind  legs  may  be 
fastened  by  means  of  the  chain  hob- 
bles, shown  hanging  on  the  lower 
panel  in  the  front  view. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  little  feed  be 
placed  in  the  manger,  and  that  an  ani- 
mal which  is  excited  be  left  until  it 


owning  a  fine  herd  of  purebred  Here- 
ford cattle. 

An  operating  chute,  designed  by  H. 
W.  Hanneman,  is  used  on  this  ranch 
to  handle  cattle  requiring  medical  at- 
tention, and  it  is  said  with  this  chute 
even  the  wildest  range  cow  or  the 
heaviest  bull  may  be  controlled  easily 
and  without  danger  to  animal  or  oper- 
ator. 

The  simple  construction  of  the  chute 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. ' 

The  rope,  seen  in  the  front  view,  ex- 
tends through  a  pulley  beyond  the 
stanchion.  The  animal  is  caught  in 
the  usual  manner  and  the  end  of  the 
rope  Is  passed  through  the  block.  With 
this  tackle,  one  man  standing  within 
the  protected  area  behind  the  panels, 
can  pull  the  most  fractious  animal  into 
place.  Then  the  stanchion-board  is 
pushed  Into  vertical  posi'tlon  and  held 


has  become  more  quiet. 

The  table,  used  to  hold  instruments 
and  medicines,  is  18  Inches  wide  by 
three  feet  long,  and  is  supported  on 
4x4  legs,  being  wefl-braced  and  stoutly 
constructed  so  that  it  wilf  not  tip 
easily. 

The  stanchion  is  set  at  a  distance  of 
8  inches  for  cows  and  12  inches  for 
bulls,  when  closed.  This  stanchion  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  one  station- 
ary 2x6  upright,  and  one  swinging  up- 
right, the  latter  fastened  at  the  bot- 
tom between  two  2x6  planks,  by  means 
of  a  long  bolt. 

The  chute  is  3  feet  wide  at  the  nar- 
row section.  " 

It  is  the  assertion  of  the  owners  that 
this  simple  device  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  its  saving  of  in- 
convenience, time,  and  "wear  and  tear" 
upon  men  and  valuable  animals. — 
Clifford  B.  Harris. 


HiadtepigEidbiae®  Van  MiHlkj  Way 

(Continued    from   Page  8) 

by  laying  a  foundation  for  his  herd  who    according    to    his    employer  is 

of  Tilly  AlcRrtra  stock,  conceded  to  be  "some  dairyman." 
among  the  fnest  in  the  Holstein  world.  ^ 

Gemesco  Alcartra  King  Mead  and  six  RESULTS  OF  TESTS 

of  the  first  cows  purchased  were  direct 

descendants  of  the  sire  of  the  famous        Following  is  the  result  of  the  testa 

Tilly.  which  to  date  have  been  completed: 

It  is  easy  to  brag  on  breeding  and  to        _  Milk,  Butter 

make  big  claims  regarding  milk  and  Iba.  Fat. 

butterfat  production,  but  buyer,  who  1  ^.^^c^ra'M. ad MXW  111 

pay  fancy  prices  for  dairy  stock  insist  3  Cnlmacum  Korndyke  Sena..  24.14S  no 

On  being  shown  not  only  pedigrees  but  4.  Mercedes  Alcartra  Freela...  21, SSI  740 

official  test  records  as  well.    Having  s.  Queen  Lll  of  McKensls  De 

accumulated  a  few  surplus  bulls  and  fc  Beauty' Alc'.>'trn.'.:  10.411  Vol 

desiring  to  put   down,   In  black  and  7  QUeen  Lucy  Pontiac   I0.l»7  T14 

white,    the  performance   of   his   COWS,  s.  Lucy  Freela  Pontiac  Ind...  20.211  (41 

where  the  figures  could  be  utilized  In  »  Oregon  Holly  May  Korndyke  1».12I  72» 

selling  future  breeding  stock,  Arp  be-  '»  Ononis  Korndyke  Sena....  17..7.  _M7 

gan  testing  operations,  getting  up  at  Average    11.771  Til 

midnight  every  day  for  a  year  and  a  „  v_-  «  , 

half,  because  cows  -on  test  must  be  .  Only  four  of  the  above— Nos.  1, 2 

milked   every   six  hours.     The  work  3.  7  and  9-are mature cow.  the  other. 

then  was  turned  over  to  S.  J.  MJller.  having  not  yet   ««*cd   the  age 1  of 

who  has  been  with  Arp  five  year,  and  maximum     production.      Since  four 
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pounds  of  butterfat  makes  five  pounds 
of  butter,  the  butter  production  of  the 

10  cows  tested  averages  900  pounds. 
Two  of  them — Nos.  1  and  3 — pro- 
duced over  1000  pounds  each.  No.  2 
holds  a  State  record  for  her  age,  four 
years,  and  won  first  prize  at  the  State 
fair  last  year.  No.  6  carried  off  the 
blue  ribbon  for  a  junior  three-year-old. 

To  date,  the  testing  has  cost  $1800, 
but  $2400  worth  of  bulls  were  sold  last 
year  on  the  strength  of  it,  while  the 
neighbors  have  all  kinds  of  good  bulls 
which  they  are  unable  to  dispose  of  at 
profitable  prices.  The  best  part  of 
testing  is  that  the  resultant  records 
can  be  used  to  promote  future  sales  of 
all  the  relatives  and  progeny  of  the 
cows  whose  production  is  officially  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  Arp  intends  to  increase  his  pres- 
ent herd  of  67  cattle,  which  consists 
mostly  of  pure  bred  Holstein  cows,  un- 
til he  has'85  of  the  latter.  By  that  time 
it  is  expected  that  $6000  or  $7000  worth 
of  breeding  stock  will  be  sold  each 
year.  Arp's  ultimate  goal  is  100  cows 
each  giving  10  tons  of  milk  a  year. 
This  does  not  seem  impossible  of  at- 
tainment when  it  is  considered  that 
the  first  10  to  be  tested  averaged 
nearly  11  tons  and  six  of  them  are  not 
yet  mature.  Seven  more  cows  are  now 
on  official  test. 

METHODS  OP  FEEDING 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
hottest,  driest  summer  for  years,  Arp's 
cows  have  shown  no  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction. This  is  not  altogether  due  to 
\good  breeding,  since  careful  feeding 
and  handling  are  important  factors. 
The  grain  ration  consists  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, corn,  mill  run  and  soy  bean,  meal, 
to  which  in  the  spring  is  added  cotton- 
seed meal.    After  the  grass  dries  up, 

011  meal  is  substituted,  because  it  is 
more  laxative.  One  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture is  fed  for  each  four  pounds  of 
<nilk  produced. 

Clover  hay  is  fed  in  the  morning,  oat 
silage  at  noon  and  oat-and-vetch  silage 
in  the  evening.  Plenty  of  pure  water 
and  shade  are  provided. 

The  farm  consists  of  100  acres.  An 
additional  140  acres  is  rented.  The 
soil,  which  had  been  impoverished  by 
continual  cropping,  is  being  built  up 
by  manuring  and  clover  farming.  A 
five-year  rotation  has  been  adopted,  as 
follows:  Clover,  three  years;  oats,  one 
year;  corn,  one  year.  The  corn  is  cut 
for  silage  in  September  and  clover 
drilled  into  the  ground. 

Arp  believes  in  liberal  seeding,  using 
more  than  a  peck  of  clover  seed  on 
each  acre,  instead  of  the  usual  gallon. 
In  case  part  of  the  crop  is  winter 
killed,  plenty  is  left,  he  says,  when 
there  is  a  thick  stand,  which  also  pro- 
duces a  finer,  better  quality  of  hay. 
The  clover  yields  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  hay  the  first  year  and  three 
and  one-half  the  second  and  third 
years,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of 
excellent  pasturage. 

CAREFUL  CULTURAL  METHODS 

A  50 -acre  field  of  com  has  not  had 
a  drop  of  rain  since  It  was  planted, 
yet  is  tasselllng  out  head-high  and  is 
still  fresh  and  green.  A  good  seed- 
bed of  fertile,  humus-filled  soil  and 
five  cultivations  furnish  the  explana- 
tion. 

A  field  of  spring  oats  probably  will 
yield  about  60  bushels  an  acre  this 
dry  year.  Fall  oats  could  be  grown, 
but  the  sowing  is  deferred  until  spring 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  manure  the 
clover  sod.  Oats  make  the  best  silage 
when  cut  "in  the  cream,"  or  between 
the  milk  and  dough  stage.  Three  silos 
hold  250  tons  of  corn,  oats  and  oats- 
and-vetch  silage.  These  structures  are 
provided  with  enclosed  chutes,  built 
outside  the  doors,  which  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  the  feed  away 
when  it  is  thrown  out.  The  main  barn 
holds  100  tons  of  hay  and  the  horse 
and  calf  barns  an  additional  15  tons. 

Four  acres  of  kale  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  beets  provide  succulent 
(Continued   on   Page  85) 


Richard  Ram — "/  ccntider  thin  procedure 
ehear  noneentel" 
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Dish  Washer 

— another  Servant  for  Country  Homes 


AFTER  THE  HEAT  and  heavy  work  of  summer,  you 
will  especially  appreciate  the  labor-  and  time-saving  ad- 
vantages of  an  Electric  Dish  Washer.  Besides  its  con- 
venience and  practical  utility,  an  Electric  Dish  Washer 
is  much  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  than  the  old  methods 
of  doing  dishes  and  drying  with  towels  which  become 
wet  and  soiled.  It  costs  no  more  to  operate  than  the 
burning  of  the  100  watt  lamp  in  your  front  room. 

An  Electric  Ironer,  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  Sewing 
Machine  would  also  help  to  lighten  your  work  and  give 
you  a  chance  to  rest  up. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  town,  CALL  ON  A  DEALER 
WHO  HANDLES  THESE  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES.  Get 
full  information  regarding  cost  of  operation,  etc. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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PACIFIC  SERVICE 
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PACIFIC  ELECTRIC 
RESORT  BUREAU 

IN  THE  LITTLE  LOG  CABIN 
Main  Lobby,  Pacific  Electric  Station. 
Sixth  and  Main  Street*,  Los  Angeles. 

FREE   information   and  reservations 
for  all  mountain  resorts  on  the 

"RIM  OF  THE  WOfcLD" 

in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  as 
well  as  for  resorts  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
and  San  Jacinto  Ranges. 

ASK  FOR  NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 
Briefly  Descriptive  of  All  Mountain  Resorts. 
No  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN 
YOUR  VACATION 


COPPER  CANS 

FOR  GASOLINE 
AND  HOME  USE 

■  Screw  Top. 
Pontage  and  Insurance 
60c  Extra.  Chicago 
and  West  75c  Extra. 
Prices   on   large  and 
special  made  cans 
by  request. 
These  cans  furn.  with 
%  or  H  In.  unions. 
COPPER 
TUBING 
%    In.  soft 
copper  iub- 
lng,  16c;  hi 
in  tubing,  26c  per  foot. 
Deposit  required  on  All 
C.  O.  D.  Orders. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO. 

1826-CA  Bldge  Avenue 
PTTTTATtlTT/PTrTA  PA. 


Are  your  crops  looking  yellow  and 
growing  poorly?  They  may  have  in- 
digestion for  lack  of 

*  1  n 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  difference  between  fertilizing  with 
Nitrate  Nitrogen  and  other  forms  is 
that  of  expecting  a  baby  to  thrive  on 
raw  flour  when  it  should  have  milk. 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  furnishes 
Nitrogen  immediately  available  for 
plant  food :  other  forms  do  not.  Write 
for  my  FREE  BULLETIN, "Common 
Sense  About  Nitrogen." 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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.your  Shingles  absor 


Shingles  that  ,  become  easily  rain- 
soaked  are  poor  roof  protection.  Damp, 
unhealthful  farm  houses  and  buildings 
are  the  result.  And  besides,  the  rain- 
soaked  shingles  warp  and  crack  when 
the  sun  comes  out. 

Shingle  roofs,  to  give  you  the  excel- 
lent protective  service  of  which  they  are 
capable,  should  receive  preservative 
treatment.  ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL 
not  only  helps  keep  out  moisture,  but 
penetrates  the  wood  fibre  sufficiently 
to  retard  evaporation  of  natural  oils  — 
a  source  of  life  and  strength  to  shingles. 
A  tight,  Well-laid  roof  will  give  full  pro- 
tection' when  treated  with  ORONITE 
SHINGLE  OIL. 

If  you  want  to  mix  it  with  colors,  our 
nearest  agent  will  supply  you  with  for- 
mulas. ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL  is 
easily  applied  to  roofs  or  side  shingled 
walls. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


RONITE 

SHINGLE  OIL 


BUILD  WELL- 

ThefennerWay! 


 v.  that  your  home  will  be  well  built. 

now  that  you  are  letting  the  beet  grades  01 
building  materials.  Know  exactly  how  much  It 
will  cost  before  you  start.  AND  KNOW  THAT  YOU 
ARE  SAVING  MONEY. 


Fenner  homes  include  plans  and  specifications, 
lumber  cut  to  lit.  lath,  shingles,  doors  and  win- 
dows, mill  wol*.  building  paper,  nails,  paint, 
hardware  and  tin  work. 

More  than   100  designs  to  choose  from,  or  we  will 
build   from   your  own   plan.     Write  a  letter 
INFORMATION     saying  whrt  slie  and  type  of  home  you  are 
interested  in. 

Fenner  Manufacturing  Company 

Drawer  R  4318  Portland,  Oregon 


Fenner  factory  cut  homes 


Read  the  advertisement*  for  information,  diversion,  education. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


WHEN  milch  cows  could  be  bought 
for  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,  they 
were  permitted  to  hunt  their  own  feed 
and  bed  on  the  hillsides.  These  natural 
accommodations  also  provided  ventila- 
tion. 

Now  that  cows  cost  ten  or  twenty 
times  the  old  prices,  they  are  housed 
in  drafty  stables  and  fed  high-priced 

rations. 

But  scientific  ventilation  is  attract- 
ing; attention  in  California  as  well  as 
in  less  favored  sections  of  the  country. 
It  does  not  pay  to  stand  a  valuable 
cow  where  the  wind  may  blow  against 
her.  At  the  same  time,  pure  air.  In  a 
stable  is  one  of  the  most  important 
accessories. 

Pig-  1  s  h  o  w  8 
how  fresh  air  may 
be  admitted 
through  a  wooden 
flue  built  into  the 
side  of  the  stable. 
On  the  opposite 
side  is  another* 
flue  that  tak<  s 
the  foul  air  from 
near  the  floor  and 
sends  It  out  above 


the  roof. 

WINDOW  VENTILATOR 

Fig.  2*  is  a  window  ventilator  that 
shoots  the  air  up  over  the  backs  of  the 


rows.  The  amount  of  air  may  be  reg- 
ulated by  using  wooden  pins  to  hold 
the  sash  in  any  desired  position. 

The  metal  wings  at  the  sides  pre- 
vent the  air  from  "spilling  out"  at  the 
sides.  At  the  same  time,  these  side 
pieces  form  a  safety  box  to  protect 
the  glass  from  accidents. 

This  ventilator  window  should  be 
placed  about  three  feet  six  inches  or 
four  feet  up  from  the  floor  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of-  both  the  cows  and  the 
attendants. 

Fig.  3  Is  an  automatic  ventilator 
that  opens -and  shuts  with  the  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  wooden 
cupola  is  erected  on  the  peak  of  the 
stable  roof.  It  should  be  five  or  six 
feet  square,  according  tn  the  size  4f 
the  barn,  and  the  height  should  be  a 
third  greater  than  the  width,  for  ap- 
l>earance  and  efficiency. 

HINGED  DOORS 

Window  sash  or  wooden  doors  In 
each  of  the  four  sides  are  hung  with 
heavy  hinges  from  the  top  and  so  fit- 
ted that  they  will  swing  outward  easily 
at  the  bottom. 

These  hinged  windows  are  connected 
across  in  pairs  by  half-inch  iron  rods, 
as  shown  by  the  drawing. 

When  the  wind"  blows  the  windward 
windows  are  pushed  shut  and  the  lee- 
ward windows  open.  During  a  calm 
all  four  windows  remain  open  a  few 
inches. 

This  ventilating  device  will  work  in 
a  two-story  building  by  adding  a  ven- 
tilating pipe  as  shown  by  the  drawiag. 
This  pipe  reaches  down  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  story  —  Herbert  A. 
Shearer. 


Old  Sheep  Ranch  Has  Rich  Deposits 


WHEN  principalities  of  land  were  in 
circulation  at  what  now  may  be 
considered  bargain  prices  in  California, 
'way  back  in  the  "seventies,"  Louis  F. 
Moulton,  descendant  from  one  of  Mass 
lchusetts'  most  historic  families,  bought 
23.000  acreB,  known  as  the  Rancho 
Niguel,  and  began  raising  sheep  on  the 
lordly  ranges  surrounding  what  is  now 
El  Toro  Station,  Orange  County. 

Forbidding  hills,  encrusted  with  out- 
croppings  of  limestone,  long  lay  baking 
In  the  sun  on  Rancho  Niguel.  The  light 
overburden  made  scant  feed  for  the 
sheep,  and  It  was  not  until  a  few  days 
ago,  when  Fred  E.  Sexton.  Orange 
County  pioneer,  looking  over  this  de- 
posit, found  that  it  was  so  nearly  pure 
calcium  carbonate  that  it  had  possibili- 
ties of  placing  many  thousands  of  Cali- 
fornia's depleted  acreages  abreast  of 
their  greatest  productivity  again. 

The  deposit  Is  plainly  traceable  to 
marine  life,  oyster  and  other  shells  and 
remains  of  large  bones  having  been 
found  In  great  quantity  and  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  Moreover,  It  is 
stated  that  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  this  soil-awakening 
material,  almost  free  from  even  a  trace 
of  foreign  matter,  are  readily  obtainable 
for  immediate  use,  and  a  large  crushing 


plant,  bunkers  for  loading  and  other 
necessary  material  are  nearly  Installed 
with  the  probability  that  deliveries  can 
be  made  within  a  fortnight 

Anaheim  people  of  prominence  are 
behind  the  new  Orange  County  enter- 
prise, and  chemists  of  the  highest 
authority,  who  have  examined  samples 
from  each  hillside  deposit,  of  which 
there  are  many  on  the  Rancho.  state 
that  here  lies  an  Inexhaustible  and 
cheaply  obtainable  supply  of  rich  fer- 
tilizer. Old  orchards  and  inferior  beet 
lands  have  in  many  cases  derived  great 
benefit  from  application  of  available 
calcium. 

Marl,  chalk  and  other  calcareous 
materials  have  been  hauled  great  dis- 
tances, ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  agri- 
cultural era,  say  these  chemists,  to  re- 
plenish worn-out  soils,  the  measure  of 
their  value  depending  upon  availability 
for  immediate  assimilation.  Calcium, 
they  claim,  is  to  the  earth  what  the 
spark  is  to  the  gas  motor,  and  on  that 
assumption  they  hall  the  present  dis- 
covery, so  available  and  so  near  many 
thousands  of  the  most  valuable  acres 
of  the  earth's  soil,  a  veritable  boon  to 
the  Southern  California  orchardtst  and 
farmer,  and  a  solution  of  his  ever- 
present  problem  of  soil -deterioration. — 
Malcolm  Frazier. 


IN  THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS" 


IN  AN  article  published  in 
"The  American  Museum"  in 
1787,  an  old  farmer  wrote: 
"My  farm  gave  me  and  my 
whole  family  a  good  living  on 
the  produce  of  it  and  left  me 


one  year  with  another  150  sil- 
ver dollars,  for  I  never  spent 
more  than  10  dollars  a  year, 
which  was  for  salt,  nails  and 
the  like.  Nothing  to  eat,  drink 
or  wear  was  bought,  as  my 
farm  provided  all." 
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feed  during;  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Mangels  are  grown  in  preference  to 
sugar  beets  or  carrots,  because  they 
yield  better  and  are  more  easily  dug. 
They  are  stored  in  a  double-walled 
shed  and  'fed  whole,  which  not  only 
saves  work  but  also  obviates  the  dan- 
ger of  choking  cows. 

Kale  is  chopped  with  a  feed  cutter 
and  fed  from  the  middle  of  September 
until  New  Year,  after  which  beets 
are  given  until  grass  comes  in  the 
spring.  The  kale  is  cut  in  the  field 
with  an  axe  and  loaded  onto  wagons 
with  a  pitchfork.  A  yield  of  30  tons 
an  acre  has  been  secured  by  irriga- 
tion. The  yield  of  beets  has  been  in- 
creased from  eight  tons  to  35  tons  by 
artificial  watering. 

Irrigation  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  tractor,  operating  a  six-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump,  which  throws  20  bar- 
rels of  water  a  minute  from  a  small 
creek.  The  tractor  also  is  used  for 
cutting  kale  and  ensilage,  delivering  16 
horse  power  at  the  pulley  or  half  as 
much  at  the  bar. 

THE  CATTLE  SHED 

Cold  rains  are  characteristic  of  Ore- 
gon winters.  Therefore,  instead  of 
forcing  his  cows  to  shiver  outside  in 
the  rain  or  remain  tied  up  in  the  dairy 
barn  on  cement  floors,  Arp  has  pro- 
vided a  shed,  50  by  120  feet,  which  fur- 
nishes protection  from  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer and  from  the  rain  during  the  win- 
ter season.  A  narrow  mow  in  the  cen- 
ter is  filled  with  straw,  which  is 
spread  over  the  dirt  floor  while  the 
cows  are  in  the  barn  being  milked.  To 
see  the  cows  afterwards  stretch  out 
on  that  clean,  soft  straw  gives  the 
owner  pleasure  which  a  hard-hearted 
apple  tree  could  never  Impart — to  him, 
at  least. 

Each  spring  300  loads  of  the  finest 
kind  of  manure  are  hauled  out  of  the 
cowshed  and  spread  over  the  fields, 
together  with  the  accumulation  from 
the  dairy  barn.  The  latter  is  removed 
by  means  of  a  litter  carrier  and  part  of 
it  hauled  out  in  the  autumn. 

A  seven  horse  power  gas  engine  gen- 
erates electricity  to  light  all  the  farm 
buildings.  It  also  pumps  water.  A 
steam  engine  station  nearby  furnishes 
hot  water  and  steam  for  washing  and 
sterilizing  milk  bottles  and  other  uten- 


sils and  warms  drinking  water  for  the 
stock  in  winter.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  run  the  pump  and  electric  plant 
when  the  gas  engine  is  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Electricity  will  supplant  the  gas  en- 
gine wlthm  a  few  months,  as  a  power 
line  is  to  be  extended  from  Santa  Clara, 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  to  the  Arp 
farm  this  fall.  The  creek  is  to  be 
dammed,  forming  a  reservoir  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  40  feet  wide 
and  seven  feet  deep,  providing  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  fire  protection.  An  electric  motor 
and  centrifugal  pump  are  to  be  in~ 
stalled  on  the  bank  of  the  reservoir 
and  pipes  laid  to  the  buildings,  for 
instant  use  in  case  of  fire. 

SEVEN  MEN  EMPLOYED 

Seven  men  are  employed  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $75  to  $110  a  month  and 
are  furnished  house,  garden  and  milk. 
Hans,  who  is  now  19,  quit  high  school 
at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  be- 
cause he  preferred  dairy  work.  He 
used  to  raise  the  calves,  but  now 
makes  a  "full  hand"  at  milking. 

Millie  is  now*  17  and  does  a  good 
share  of  the  office  work.  Hans  has  two 
cows  and  three  heifers.  He  is  thor- 
oughly posted  on  the  dairy  business, 
especially  the  breeding  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins.  During  a  visit  to  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition  at 
Portland  last  year  he  never  left  the 
judging  ring  for  two  days,  so  great 
was  his  interest.  He  expects  to  spend 
the  next  three  months  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  visiting  noted  herds  of 
Holsteins. 

"We  need  more  dairies  here  .  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,"  says  Mr.  Arp.  "Too 
many  people  come  here  with  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  can  plant  an 
orchard  and  within  a  few  years  retire 
and  take  things  easy.  There  is  no 
surer  or  better  way  to  make  money 
than  by  milk  and  butter  production. 
This  kind  of  farming  not  only  yields 
a  substantial  profit  but  also  enriches 
the  land. 

"To  double  the  value  of  the  farm 
land  in  this  section,  and  make  is  sup- 
port more  people,  let  us  supplant 
wheat  and  oats  with  the  wealth-creat- 
ing combination  of  cattle,  corn  and 
clover." 


Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Products  Show 


PLANS  for  one  of  the  greatest  dairy 
shows  ever  held  in  the  West  now 
are  well  under  way,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  California  Dairy  Council, 
dairy  supply  men,  newspaper  men,  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Every 
branch  of  the  industry  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  its  support. 

Fresno  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  show,  and  because  of 
its  location  near  the  center  of  popula- 
tion in  the  state  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
the  logical  place  for„  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion. Fresno  is  a  "convention  city," 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
offered  the  use  of  their  large  city 
auditorium. 

The  butter  manufacturers  expect  to 
have  a  moving  exhibit  of  the  modern 
process  of  manufacturing  butter;  the 
milk  distributors  expect  to  show  the 
complete  process  of  milk  handling,  from 
the  dairy  farm  to  the  package  for  city 
delivery;  the  ice  oream  manufacturers 
will  demonstrate  modern  methods  of 
manufacturing  ice  cream,  and  the 
cheese  industry  will  be  expected  to 
■how  the  complete  process  of  cheese 
manufacture. 
The  Dairy  Industry  Division  of  the 


University  of  California  has  started 
plans  for  showing  the  progress  of 
dairying  in  the  past  half  century.  Ar- 
rangements already  have  been  made 
for  collecting  a  large  supply  of  equip- 
ment which  was  used  on  dairy  farms 
in  California  50  years  ago.  Every 
dairyman  in  the  state  will  be  interested 
in  this  exhibit. 

The  ■  machinery  interests  already 
have  agreed  to  fill  the  exhibit  space 
with  equipment  of  every  description 
that  is  used  by  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  country.  The  milk  powder  manu- 
facturers, condensed  milk  manufactur- 
ers, milk  sugar  manufacturers,  and  all 
other  dairy  institutions  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  putting  on 
a  "Dairy  Week'  at  Fresno  during  this 
show.  The  various  features  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  dairymen.  Special  liter- 
ary and  musical  programs  Will  be  ar- 
ranged on  different  days. 

The  dairy  producers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  state  Should  set  aside  the 
dates  of  November  13  to  18  and  offer 
every  aid  in  support  of  the  industry. 
— C.  L.  Roadhouse,  Manager. 


What  to  Expect 
of  Paint 


PAINT  should  serve  you — prevent 
depreciation,  save  repairs,  en- 
hance values — for  a  long  period  of 
years. 

It  should  be  easy  to  apply,  allow- 
ing a  minimum  labor  cost.  It  should 
have  excellent  covering  capacity. 

Only  the  best  paints  can  serve  in 
this  way.  We  have  been  making  best 
paints  for  73  years — to  meet  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  West. 

Fuller's  House  Paints  serve  five  or 
more  years  longer  than  "cheap" 
paints.  They  spread  easily.  One 
gallon  will  cover  approximately  300 
square  feet,  two  coats,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  surface. 

They  contain  only  the  finest  ma- 
terials. We  use  PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD,  for  example.  It  is  super-puri- 
fied and  ground  so  fine  that  it  will 
pass  through  a  silken  screen  which 
has  30,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 
All  other  materials — pure  linseed  oil. 
pure  zinc  and  pure  colors — are  of 
the  same  high  quality — the  quality 


which  is  essential  to  the  making  of 

best  paints. 


/ 


House  Paint:  Fuller'a  Pure  Prepared  Paint, 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  pureat, 
beat  protective  and  moat  durable  paint  manufactured 
— 32  colora. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gloaa  and 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  quality 
— 6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floor 
Psint — a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Implement  Paints:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon  Paint, 
adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  implements,  farm 
wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind  mills.  A  glossy,  dur- 
able finish — 7  colors. 


Also  makers  of  Fullerwear,  the  all-purpose  Varnish, 
Silkcnwhite  Enamel,  Fifteen. for*Floors  Varnish,  Dec- 
oret,  Washable  Wall  Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finiab  (kalsomine),  Porcb  and  Step 
Paint,  Silo  Paint,  Milk  Can  Enamel,  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  Tractor  Paint,  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 


Advice  on  Painting 
FREE 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
work  and  get  the  best  results, 
ask  our  Specification  Department 
for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  trea't  old 
paint,  how  many  coata  to  use, 
what  kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fulter  Service  as  well  as 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to 
s'nsure  good  work. 


Fullers 
SPECIFICATION 

Farm  Paints 

House  Point-Barn  &  Roof  Paint 
Waqon  Paint-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Point 
Pioneer  Shingle  Stoin 
Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  Dept.  M-12,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints.  Varnishes.  Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  year*. 
Rranrhrs  in  19  cities  in  the  West.     Establiahed  1849.     Dealer*  Everywhere. 


Free  Book — Send  Coupon 

Send  coupon  for  Fuller'a  "Home  Service"  Paint 
Guide,  a  free  book  which  tells  you  how  to  paint  and 
varnish  home  things,  what 
brushes  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  question  about  paint  which 
you   would   like   to  have  an- 
awered — complete  detailed  ad- 
vice U  flven  freo. 


puller 
Paints 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.   M-12,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of 
vnur  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City  State. 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine  until  you've  read  the  ad*. 
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Mistaken  Bravery 

Dear  Friends: 

I  have  just  been  visiting  Mrs.  Greene, 
a  lovely  woman  who  is  best  known 
for  her  undying  devotion  to  her  home 
and  family,  and  her  exquisite  house- 
keeping. I  have  heard  mutual  friends 
refer  to  her  as  "a  brave  little  woman" 
because  she  seldom  gives  up  In  spite 
of  ill  health  or  discouraging  circum- 
stances. However,  this  time  I  found 
her  in  bed  under  the  doctor's  care.  She 
told  me  she  thought  she  had  learned 
her  lesson  at  last.  As  a  warning  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  she  said. 

"I  am  paying  the  penalty  of  my  own 
determination,"  confessed  Mrs.  Greene. 
"My  theory  was  that  when  one  gives 
up  to  illness  it  is  likely  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  one,  therefore,  I  determined  to 
keep  going.  In  the  belief  that  I  could 
work  off  and  overcome  my  severe  cold. 
My  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  In- 
sisted that  it  would  be  better  to  rest 
and  relax  for  a  day  or  two,  even  going 
to  bed,  in  order  to  give  nature  a  chance 
to  cure  the  cold.  Now,  he  could  say, 
'I  told  you  so'  if  he  were  that  kind, 
but  he  isn't.  However,  I  must  admit 
he  was  right. 

"My  new  theory  is  that  nature  and 
right  thinking  will  effect  a  cure  If 
given  a  chance,  but  that  mental  and 
physical  relaxation  are  necessary.  If 
anyone  tells  me  again  it  is  better  to 
keep  going  to  overcome  illness  by  sheer 
force  of  will  power,  I  shall  tell  them 
there  is  nothing  to  it." 

Isn't  Mrs.  Greene,  after  all.  right? 
How  unwise  to  court  serious  illness  by 
trifling  with  a  slight  Indisposition. 
Many  a  "flu"  victim  died  through  not 
taking  care  of  himself;  many  re- 
lapses occurred  through  refusal  of  the 
patient  to  stay  in  bed  and  rest  until 
nature  could  restore  lost  strength  and 
energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  un- 
wise to  become  alarmed  at  the  first 
symptom  of  illness,  go  to  bed,  call  a 
doctor,  take  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  "dope"  and  generally  work  up 
a  state  of  great  agitation.. 

A  little  common  sense  mixed  with 
rest,  light  eating,  and  right  thinking, 
usually  will  stop  incipient  illness  be- 
fore it  is  fairly  started.  Am  I  right? 

Sincerely  yours. 


How  to  Remove  Stains 


R 


[These  helpful  hints  are  published  by 
courtesy  of  the  American  Washing  Machine 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Electrical  Co-operative  Campaign.] 

EMOVE  all  stains  before  wash- 
ing, for  most  stains  are  set  In 
the  wash.    Stains  make  a  gar- 
ment look  old,  unsightly  and  untidy. 

Treat  stains  promptly.  Consider  what 
made  the  stain  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial stained.    The  principle  of  remov- 
ing stains  is  similar  to  that  in  removing 
all  sorts  of  dirt — finding  some  substance 
that  will  affect  the  stain  mechanically 
or  will  absorb  or  dissolve  It- 
Treatment  depends  upon  the  color, 
weight  and  material  of  the  garment. 
Some  stains  will  be  removed  by  water 
alone,  cold  or  hot,  while  others  resist 
such  simple  means  and  must  be  treated 
with   special    stain   removers.  These 
stain  removers  may  absorb  the  stain, 
as  grease  or  freshly  spilled  liquids,  or 
dissolve  it,  as  stains  of  sugar,  grease, 
etc.,  or  bleach  the  fibers  of  the  cloth. 
The  bleaches  are  to  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort, 
since  they  are 
apt  to  weaken 
the   fiber  and 
probably  will 
destroy  color. 
NOTE  — 
Strong  adds 
destroy  the 
v  e  g  e  t  a  ble 
fibers,  cotton 
and  linen; 
dilute  acids 
may  be  used. 
Wool  and 
silk,  the  anl- 
m  a  1  fibers, 
are  Injured 
by  strong 
alkalis,  such 
as  lyes, 
washing 
powders,  etc. 
Mild  alkalis, 
such  as  borax 
and  dilute 
ammonia, 
can   be  used 
with  care. 
Both  acids 
and  alkalis 
m-u  st  be 
t  h  o  r  oughly 
rinsed  out  of 
the  garment. 


OME,  left 

^^L^l    b  e  h  i  n  d,  is 

XJ^^B    d  e  a  r  e  r  on 

H\  returning — 

_jf  ■]   (God  made 

]^*aM|  the  night 

BPt^7  that  the 

Rffeljjr    day  might 

seem  more 

fair)  ; 

Love,  though  denied,  is  sweet- 

er 

For  the  yearning — 

Rest,  weary  heart,  and  find 

surcease  in  thy  prayer ! 

—J.  F.  D. 

A  Woederfol  Cake 


WE  who  have  always  used  cake 
chocolate  when  cooking,  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  ground 
chocolate  can  be  used  with  equally  as 
good  results.  The  following  recipe  has 
been  tried  and  proved  by  Mrs.  Belle 
DeGraf,  famous  domestic  science  au- 
thority: 

ONE  EGG  DEVIL  CAKE — ALL 
CHOCOLATE 

FIRST  PART: 

One-third  cup  ground  chocolate;  1-1 
cup  milk. 

SECOND  PART: 

One-third  cup  shortening,  1  cup  augar. 
1  egg,  2-3  cup  milk,  2  cups  sifted  flour. 
S    teaspoons    baking   powder,    1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Cook  chocolate  and  milk  over  a  low 
fire  until  somewhat  thickened.  Cream 
shortening  until  waxy;  gradually  add 
cup  sugar,  beating  until  mixture  is 
creamy.  Beat  egg  until  light  and  then 
add  remaining  %  cup  sugar.  Beat 
well;  then  combine  mixtures. 

Sift  measured  flour,  baking  powder 
and  cinnamon.  Add  alternately  with 
milk,  beating  until  batter  is  smooth. 
Add  vanilla  and  cooled  chocolate 
mixture.  Mix  well.  Pour  Into  well 
greased  layer  cake  pans  and  bake 
about  15  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  Or  bake  in  a  shallow  loaf  cake 
pan  about  40  minutes.  Put  layers  to- 
gether with  chocolate  fUflng,  and  ice 
with  frosting.  This  mixture  may  be 
baked  in  tin  muffin  pans  and  iced  when 
;old  with  chocolate  icing. 


Cover   grease  spots  with  powdered 
/  .        *     -  absorber  such  as  talcum,  French  chalk. 

It      a P a  Jhs      fuller's  earth,  starch  and  bolted  meals; 
'  1  -  let   stand   several   hours,   then  brush 

carefully,  repeating  if  needed.  A  sec- 
ond method  is  to  lay  the  material  on 
white  blotting  or  unglazea  paper  and 
cover  with  powder  or  more  paper,  ap- 
plying a  warm"  iron.  Repeat,  using 
fresh  powder  or  paper,  until  the  stain 
Is  entirely  removed.  Cover  dry  blood 
and  ink  stains  with  starch  paste;  when 
the  paste  dries  and  discolors,  brush  off, 
and  repeat  until  the  stain  disappears. 
Cover  freshly  spilled  liquids  with  pow- 
der, meal,  or  bits  of  blotting  paper  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  spreading  and 
sinking  into  the  material. 


TO  USE  SOLVENTS 

Water — Soak  washable  goods  in  cold 
water  and  wash  with  cold  or  tepid  water 
and  white  soap.  Use  hot  water  in  the 
same  way  or  by  stretching  the  stained 
goods  over  a  bowl  and  pouring  boiling 
water  from  a  height. 

NOTE — Hot  water  seta  some  stains, 
such  as  blood,  meat  Juice,  milk  and  egg. 
Place  rXon-washable  materials  over  a 
pad  of  white  cloth  or  absorbent  paper. 
Sponge,  using  very  little  water  at  a  time. 
Change  the  pad  as  It  becomes  soiled  or 
wet.  Rub  gently  until  dry.  Caution — 
Water  spots  some  materials;  experi- 
ment with  a  sample. 

Other  solvents,  such  as  alcohol,  ben- 
zine, carbon  tetrachloride,  chloroform, 
ether,  gasoline  and  turpentine,  can  be 
used  on  materials  that  water  will  spot 
Place  the  stained  goods  over  a  pad  of 
cloth,  apply  the  solvent,  and  work  from 
the  edge  of  the  stain  to  the  center. 
Change  the  under  pad  frequently. 

Remember,  a  number  of  short  appli- 
cations of  dilute  bleaches  are  safer  than 
long  applications  of  strong  bleache;. 
Sunlight,  lemon  juice,  sour' milk,  borax, 
oxalic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  potas- 


sium permanganate  or  Javelle  water 
are  commonly  used  bleaches. 

Place  the  stain,  such  as  fruiL  Ink  or 
Iron,  over  a  bowl  of  hot  water  and 
apply  the  bleaching  agent  a  drop  at  a 
time.  When  the  stain  changes  color, 
dip  Into  the  water.  Rinse  with  am- 
monia and  then  clear  water.  Caution — 
Use  Javelle  water  only  on  white  cotton 
and  linen.  If  the  potassium  perman- 
ganate leaves  a  pink  stain,  remove  it 
with  dilute  oxalic  acid. 

PREPARING  fITAIN  REMOVERS 
Javelle  Wafer-  -One-half  pound  chlo- 
ride of  lime  dissolved  In  two  quarts  of 
cold  water.  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
washing  soda  In  one  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Pour  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
chloride  of  lime  into  a  bottle  and  mix 
with  the  solution  of  wasntng  soda.  Cork 
and  keep  in  a  dark  place. 

Oxalic  Acid  (POISON)—  Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  the  acid  crystals  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  warm  water. 

Potassium.    Permanganate  —  Dissolve 
one  teaspoonful   crystals  in  one  pint 
water. '  • 

Hydrogen 
Peroxide  —  Add 
a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  just 
before  using, 
to  make  it 
work  more 
quickly. 

Blood  and 
Meat  Juice— 
(1)  Rub  with 
naphtha  soap, 
soak  in  warm 
water,  and 
wash.  (2)  A 
paste  of  raw 
starch  mixed 
with  cold  water 
can  be  applied 
to  stains  on 
flannel  and 
blankets  and 
heavy  gooda 
Repeat  if  nec- 
essary. 

*  Bluing —  Boll 
the  stained 
material  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  adding  vinegar 
If  a  bleach  Is  necessary. 

Chocolate.  Cocoa  and  Coffee  —  Use 
boiling  water,  bleaching  if  necessary 
with  potassium  permanganate  or  Javelle 
water.  If  cream  has  been  added  to 
coffee,  first  apply  a  grease  solvent 

E0g — Wash  in  cold  water,  then  warm 
water  and  soap. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices — Use  boiling 
water,  applying  bleach  If  necessary. 
Repeat  the  application  of  boiling  water, 
poured  from  a  height. 

Or  ass — (1)  Wash  with  cold  water  and 
soap;  bleach  If  necessary.  (2)  Use  grain 
or  wood  alcohol  or  ether,  applying  by 
sponging. 

For  colored  fabrics,  apply  molasses 
or  paste  of  soap  and  cooking  soda,  and 
let  stand  over  night 

Grease  and  Oils— Use  absorbents  as 
listed  above  in  materials  liable  to  be  In- 
jured by  water.  Use  carbon  tetrachloride, 
ether  or  benzine  on  delicate  fabrics. 
Use  warm  ,water  and  soap  on  wash 
goods. 

Indelible  Pencil—  (1)  Soak  in  alcohol 
and  wash  with  water  and  soap.  (2)  Wash 
with  soap  and  water  and  apply  potas- 
sium permanganate. 

/nfc— Soak  fresh  stains  in  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk,  or  apply  an  absorbent 

Soak  stain  with  oxalic  acid  solution, 
rinse  in  water  to  which  few  drops  of 
ammonia  are  added. 

Iodine — (1)  Soak  or  sponge  with  am- 
monia. (2)  Prepare  starch  as  for  laun- 
dry purposes,  immerse  stained  material, 
and  boll.    (3)  Wash  with  alcohol. 

Iron — (1)  Cover  stain  with  salt, 
moisten  with  lemon  Juice,  hang  In  sun- 
light (2)  Boil  stain  in  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar  water  made  In  propor- 
tion of  four  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar 
to  one  pint  of  water.  (3)  Apply  undi- 
luted oxalic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Rinse  thoroughly  In  hot  water  to 
which  has  been  added  borax  or  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia. 


Kerosene — Use  soap  and  warm  water. 

Machine  Oil — (1)  Soap  and  cold  water. 
(2)  Sponge  with  turpentine. 

Medicine — Soak  In  alcohol  or  dilute 
oxalic  acid,  or  apply  boiling  water. 

Mildew — (1)  If  fresh,  wash  with  soap 
and  cold  water.  (2)  Soak  In  sour  milk, 
place  In  sun  without  rinsing.  (3)  Bleach 
old  stain  with  Javelle  or  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

Mud — (1)   Allow  to  dry  and  brush. 

(2)  Sponge  with  alcohol. 

Paint  and  Varnishes — (1)  Sponge  with 
turpentine.  (2)  Boil  white  cottons  and 
linens  in  solution  of  washing  soda  (three 
teaspoons  to  each  gallon  of  water). 

(3)  Use  carbon  tetrachloride  on  deli- 
cate goods. 

Perspiration — Use  soap  and  warm 
water;  bleach.  Remove  odor  with 
chloroform. 

Pitch,  Rosin.  Automobile  and  Wagon 
Grease — (1)  Rub  with  fat  and  wash. 
(2)  Sponge  with  benzine,  gasoline  or 
carbon  tetrachloride. 

Bcorch — Wet  and  bleach  in  sunshine. 

Shoe  Polish — Black :  Rub  with  grease, 
then  make  thick  suds  and  wash.  Use 
turpentine  on  wools  and  silks.  Brown: 
Soap  and  water;  sponge  wool  with  al- 
cohol, then  wash  in  soap  and  water. 

Soot — Brush  lightly,  then  use  absorb- 
ent powders,  such  as  fuller's  earth  or 
corn  starch. 

Stove  Polish — (1)  Soap  and  cold 
water.  (2)  Immerse  In  gasoline  or 
chloroform. 

Tobacco— (1)  Soap  and  water,  fol- 
lowed by  lemon  juice  bleach.  (2)  Use 
Javelle  water  on  white  cottons  and 
linens.    (3)  Sponge  wool  with  alcohol. 

TVmafo— (1)  Bleach  with  sunlight 
and  lemon  Juice.  (2)  Sponge  stains 
with  alcohol.  (3)  Bleach  with  Javelle 
water. 

Vaseline — Treat  as  grease.  Soak  old 
stains  In  turpentine. 

Wafer — Dampen  entire  garment,  press 
while  damp.  Shake  in  steam,  and  press. 

Wax  or  Paraffin — Treat  as  grease, 
vstng  absorbents.  Bleach. 
WRITE   FOR  THESE  BULLETINS: 

Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing  and 
Other  Textiles. — Farmers'  Bulletin  861. 
Division  of  Publications.  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

Who  Washes  Your  Clothes? — Ameri- 
can Washing  Machine  Manufacturers' 
Association.  10  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 


Little  Helps 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  darn  worn 
lace  curtains  on  the  sewing  machine. 
Lay  a  newspaper  under  the  holes  and 
stitch  back  and  forth  until  the  hole 
is  covered.    Then  tear  off  the  paper. 

To  keep  things  hot  on  a  gas  range 
and  to  conserve  gasoline  or  oil  in  a 
stove,  secure  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  to 
cover  all  burners.  Sufficient  heat  will 
be  diffused  {o  cook  the  whole  dinner 
and  the  receptacle  needing  the  most 
heat  may  be  placed  directly  over  the 
fire. 

To  prevent  meringue  sticking  to 
knife  or  pulling  off  pie  when  cutting 
it,  add  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
whites  of  eggs  when  beating. 

Small  round  loaves  of  bread  for  use 
In  making  dainty  sandwiches  may  be 
baked  in  one  pound  baking  powder 
cans.  Butter  the  Inside  of  the  can 
and  fill  only  half  full  of  dough. 

Cooking  will  be  much  more  rapid 
in  the  Inner  vessel  of  a  double  boiler 
if  salt  Is  added,  a  half  cupful  to  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  the  water  In  the 

container. 

Butter,  added  to  rolled  oats  when 
cooking,  will  give  an  excellent  flavor 
and  prevent  boiling  over. 

Fill  the  garbage  pall  a  quarter  full 
of  ashes  and  stir  with  a  stick,  repeat- 
ing two  or  three  times,  and  the  pail 
will  be  not  only  clean,  but  also  odor- 
less. 

Dampness  may  be  removed  and 
odors  destroyed  In  cellars  or  pantries 
by  the  use  of  a  bow  I  of  qsjtckllme  set 
where  It  will  be  out  of  the  way. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
Note — Compare  these  patterns,  as  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere! 

Pretty  Costume*  r 

Chosen  by)  Isabel  SjncIaiM^Jmfr 

These  costume*  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress 
maker  from  the  instruction*  provided.  Send  IS  cent*  in  silver  or  stamp* 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.    Give  full  name  and  address. 
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4053 — Misses'  Dress 
Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-ysar  size  requires  6%  yards  of  32-lnch 
material.  If  collars  and  puffs  are  made  of 
contrasting  material,  %  yard  of  40-inch/ 
material  will  be  required.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foet  Is  2%  yards.  Price  16 
cents. 


3326 — Child's  Rompers 

Cut  In  6  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  years.  A 
4-year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  27-lnch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


4040-4048 — Lady's  Costume 
Waist  4040  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36.  38,  40,  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  4048  cut 
In  (  elses:  25,  27,  29,  31,  33  and  36  Inches 
waist  measure.  To  make  this  dress  for  a 
medium  size  will  require  9)4  yards  of  32- 
Inch  material.  The  width  at  the  lower  edge 
Is  about  1%  yards. 

Two  separate  patterns,  15c  for  each  pat- 
tern. 


4068 — lady's  Apron 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36:  medium, 
38-40;  large,  42-44,  and  extra  large,  46-48 
inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 4V4  yards  of  27-lnch  material.  Price 
15  cents. 


4052 — Lady's  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  16,  3,8,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
41  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-lnch^size  re- 
quires 6  yards  of  40-Inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  with  plaits  extended  Is  a 
little  more  than  two  yards.    Price  IS  cants. 

3848 — Lady's  House  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-lnch  size  re- 
quires (  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  Is  about  2 
yards.    Price  16  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  16  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1922,  catalog, 
containing  over  600  designs  of  ladles"  misses' 
and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking:  also 
"Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  illustrating 
20  of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All  valu- 
able hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


4055— Junior  Dress 
Cut  In  3  sizes:    12,  14  add  16  years.  A 
14-year   size    requires    4    yards   of  32-Inch 
material.    The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot 
la  2',  yards.    Price  16  cents. 


4060— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  (,  8  and  10  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  3>.  yards  of  12-Inch 
material.     Price  16  cents. 


4042 — Child's  Play  8nlt 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  3  '•;  yards  of  32-inch 
material.  To  trim  as  lllustratsd  requires  % 
yard  of  contrasting  material  32  Inches  wide. 
Pries  If  cent* 


Use  Coupons  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


Pattern  No  Size. 

*  ■ 

Pattern  Nq  Size. 


Pattern  No.'  Size  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below. 


Name  . 
Address 


Science  keeps  down  costs 

When  the  Bell  System  installed  its  first  successful  tele- 
phone cable,  fifty  wires  was  the  largest  number  that  could 
be  operated  in  a  single  cable  without  "cross-talk"  and 
other  interference.  Today  it  would  require  48  cables  of 
the  original  type  to  accommodate  the  number  of  wires 
often  operated  in  one  cable. 

Without  this  improvement  in  cable,  the  construction  of 
new  underground  and  aerial  lines  would  have  cost  the 
Bell  System  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  more 
than  has  actually  been  spent.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  have  been  greater  by  eighteen  million 
dollars  a  year.  These  economies  in  the  Bell  System  mean 
a  saving  in  telephone  rates  to  each  individual  subscriber. 

In  all  branches  of  telephone  practice  science  has  similarly 
contributed  to  economy.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively 
small  item  as  switchboard  cords,  improvements  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  renewal  by  four  million  dollars  a  year. 

Every  new  telephone  added  to  the  Bell  System  increases 
the  usefulness  of  all  telephones,  but  this  multiplication 
tends  likewise  to  increase  the  complications  and  the  expense 
of  service.  The  scientists  of  the  Bell  System,  to  offset 
this  tendency,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  develop  new 
devices  which  simplify  complications  and  keep  down  costs. 

By  virtue  of  a  united  system  the  benefits  of  these  im- 
provements are  shared  by  all  subscribers — and  the  nation 
is  provided  with  the  best  and  cheapest  telephone  service 
in  the  world. 

"  Bell  System  " 
AmericanTeXIphone  and  Telegraph  Company 
^Ano  associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


KODAK  FINISHING 

Films — All  sizes  up  to  and  including  4x5,  $.10  a  roll  for  6  exp.;  $.15,  10  exp. 

Film  Packs — All  sizes  up  to  and  including  2%x4%,  $.25  a  pack,  or  $.03 
each;  from  3%x4%  to  4x5,  inclusive,  $.30  a  pack,  or  $.04  each;  5x7,  $.50  per 
pack,  or  $.05  each. 

Prints— I%x2%  and  Vest  Pocket,  $.03  each;  2%x3>4,  $.04  each;  2Vzx4>4, 
3%x4%,  3%x3%,  $.05  each;  2%x4%.  3%x5%,  4x5,  $.06;  5x7,  $.09  each.  SPE- 
CIAL PRICES  IN  DOZEN  LOTS  FROM  ONE  NEGATIVE. 

You  will  find  some  who  charge  leas,  but  you  won't  get  the  results  that 
we  give  you.  These  prices  include  an  individual  attention,  scrutiny  and  care 
to  your  order,  whether  small  or  large,  that  few  if  any  other  houses  give,  you., 
AND  DON'T  FORGET  OUR  ADVISORY  DEPARTMENT.  We  help  you 
with  your  camera  troubles— help  you  to  make  better  pictures — WITHOUT 
CHARGE,  whether  you  order  work  done  by  us  or  not.  Consult  us  freely  and 
t^ll  us  where  you  find  difficulty  in  getting  good  pictures. 

CLARK  &  CLARK 


175  North"  Wilson  Ave. 


Pasadena,  Calif. 


(Write  numbers  of  additional  patterns 
below) 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  In  the 
rare  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Dept.  B, 
1814  E.  16th  St..  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
PACKERS  OF  AIRLINE  HONEY 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 

1401  Fifth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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ow  much  heat  should 
a  tractor  oil  stand  9 


And  how  long  should  it  "stand  up"  in  that  heat? 
Tractor  oil  must  resist  high  operating  temperatures 
if  it  is  to  keep  your  working  equipment  on  the  job. 

Zerolene  resists  heat.  Fill  your  tractor  crankcase 
with  this  lubricant  of  stability,  refined  from  crudes 
carefully  selected  for  heat-resisting  quality. 

Oiliness  —  ^Purity 

Zerolene  penetrates  to  small-clearance  bearings  and 
clings  evenly.  At  the  same  time  it  splashes  freely, 
and  you  get  all  the  power  your  tractor  engine  is 
rated  to  deliver. 

Because  it  has  purity,  Zerolene  burns  clean,  and 
deposits  but  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  so  soft  and 
flaky  that  most  of  it  blows  out  harmlessly  with  the 
exhaust.  An  exclusive  high- vacuum  refining  process 
has  removed  all  impurities,  yet  retained  the  high- 
est lubricating  value. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  tractor,  truck  or  auto- 
mobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


"An  analysis  of  Zerolene  shows  that  it  maintains  always 
the  right  'body'  at  all  operating  temperatures,  follow- 
ing in  close  relation  the  decrease  in  bearing  clearances 
caused  by  heat  expansion." 

— Board  of  Lubrication  Engineers. 


more  power  6  speed  ~ 
less  friction  and  wear  ~ 
thru  Cnrect  Lubrication 


Dependable  Engines 

for  the  farm 

The  famous  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm 
Engines  are  carefully  built  to  give  long, 
faithful  service  at  low  operating  cost- 
there  are  sizes  to  fit  every 
need  up  to  25  h.  p.  The 
illustration  shows  the 
Pump  Engine  which  de- 
livers 270  to  2500  gal- 
lons of  water  per  hour. 

Write  for  catalog  T' d  M 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Pacific  Pump  8C 
Supply  Co. 

85  3  Folsom  Strict 
San  Francisco 


Also 

windmills 
water  sys- 
tems and 
cream 
separa- 
tors 


Save  Your  Roof 


15c  a  gallon 


Finest  preservative  and  roof  paint 
under  sun.  Why  pay  more — just  be- 
cause a  paint  store  sells  it?  We  are 
producers  of  basic  product,  Asphaltic 
OH;  it  goes  direct  from  producer  to 
you.  Write  for  free  sample  and  par- 
ticulars. 

WOOLNER  OIL  CO. 

4th  and  Commonwealth,  Los  Angeles. 


BOKanpGIRLS 

9rAeifWork  andPlau> 


Da  Yom  Like  Beads? 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  and  newest  de- 
signs in  beads  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  make.  When  finished  the  string 
is  about  34  inches  long,  round  and 
nearly  the  size*  of  a  pencil,  and  hollow 
in  the  center. 
Four  bunches  of  small  glass  beads 


are  required.  Red,  coral  and  emerald 
are  the  most  popular  colors.  Use  num- 
ber 40  white  thread. 

String  seven  beads  on  thread,  then 
run  needle  and  thread  through  the 
first  bead,  add  a  bead  and  run  needle 
through  third  bead,  add  another  bead, 
run  needle  through  fifth  bead,  and  so 
on  in_  the  same  order.  In  this  manner 
you  skip  a  bead  every  time  and  each 
bead  receives  two 
threads. 

If  a  mistake  la 
made  it  should  be 
taken  out,  as  it  will 
show  very  promi- 
nently. 

After  the  chain  is 
about  34  Inches  long. 
Join  the  two  ends 
and  add  a  large 
fancy  bead.  A  tassel 
may  be  made  and 
added  to  the  large 
bead. 

It  may  be  some 
time  before  you  learn 
how  to  hold  the 
beads,  but  do  not  be 
discouraged,  for  with 
a  very  little'  practice 
you  can  become  quite 
proficient. 


The  Snow  Plant 

THE  rarest  and  most  delicate  of 
Sierra  flowers  is  the  Snow  Plant. 
The  whole  plant  is  blood  red,  lacking 
the  usual  green  coloring  matter.  The 
Snow  Plant  is  found  moat  commonly 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  where 
it  grows  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  tall 
pines. 

The  Snow  Plant  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  snow,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. It  is  called  a  "saprophyte"  be- 
:ause  it  lives  on  the  dead  decaying  mat- 
ter, such  as  leaves,  bark  and  pine 
needles,  and  is  not  a  parasite.  The 
Snow  Plant  grows  about  eight  Inches 
tall,  with  a  stalk  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  finger,  without  leaves.  Its  ex- 
tremely delicate  flowers,  the  size  of  a 
strawberry,  are  found  near  the  top. 

There  is  a  heavy  fine  for  picking  the 
flower  in  Yosemite. — Milton  M.  Inman. 


Fascinating  Puzzle 

Most  of  us  like  to  work  puzzles. 
Here's  an  easy  one,  although  it  may 
seem  a  little  difficult  at  first. 

A  farmer  owning 
a  farm,  the  same 
shape  as  Bhown  in 
the  figure,  wanted 
to  divide  it  equally 
between  hi*  four 
sons,  each  part  being  ex- 
actly the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  others.  How 
did  he  do  it? 
Watch  for  the  answer  In  next  num- 
ber. 


A  Door  Bumper  Top 

One  of  the  freak  tops  popular  with 
boys  is  the  "Door  Bumper  Top,"  made 
by  whittling  down  an  old  door  bumper 
to  the  screw,  which  is  filed  off  sharp 

for  a  peg.    Have  you  tried  one? 


Describing  It 

Little  Jack  had  Just  seen  and  heard 
a  goat  for  the  first  time.  The  next 
day  in  school  he  wrote  this  composi- 
tion on  the  subject: 

"The  Goat  is  a  animal  about  the  same 
size  as  a  big  dog.  It  has  a  hatrack 
on  his  head  and  an  auto  horn  some- 
where inside.  He  has  whiskers  like 
Uncle  William  and  his  ears  wiggle 
when  he  chews,  Just  like  the  minister." 
— Exchange. 


Stow  ft®  Msibe  a  Bladknia^  Stadl 


BLACKING  one's  shoes  is  no  trouble 
If  one  has  a  stand  and  a  place  to 
keep  the  polish  and  brushes. 

The  drawing  shows  how  the  sides 
and  end  boards  are  put  together.  Those, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  stand,  are 
made  of  finished  one-inch  boards.  Be 
sure  that  you  make  the  pieces  the 

sizes  shown. 

In  putting  together, 
first  nail  the  sides 
to  the  ends,  then  fit 
the  bottom.  Next  nail 
on  half  the  top,  then 
hinge  the  other  half 
to  it,  using  butt 
hinges  one  inch  wide. 
These  make  the 
neatest  Joint,  espe- 
cially when  the  wood 
is  cut  away,  letting 
the  hinges  fit  in 
even. 

The  foot  block  may- 
be nailed  on  tight 
or  it  may  be  fastened 
on    with    a  screw 


through  the  heel  so  that  the  toe  will 
swing  around  to  the  end  for  the  use 
of  a  cloth  in  polishing  the  toe  of  the 

shoes. 

A  pattern  for  the  foot  block  may  be 
made  by  tracing  around  a  small  shoe. 

Saw  off  the  heel  one-half  inch  to  pre- 
vent slipping. 


Minister  (Just  finishing  the  sermon) : 
I  see  some  new  faces  in  the  congrega- 
tion that  I  have  not  shaken  hands 
with. 


To  make  loose  pegs  stay  In  tops, 
the  peg  In  when  the  top  la  dry  and 
In  water  over  night. 
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MenrWanted 
in  Xos^lngeles 
Auto  Trades 


There's  a  shortage  of  jkilled 
mechanics  today.  Anto  Indus- 
tries  have  grrovrn  by  such  leaps 
and  bonnds  that  garages  and 
anto  plants  are  crying  (or  men 
who  know  automobiles.  Even 
big  cities  short  on  garages; 
nearly  250,000  antos  In  Los  An- 
geles county  and  not  half 
enough  garages.  Big  chance  for 
Inexperienced  men  to  learn  auto 
trades  quickly  and  step  Into  big 
pay  Jobs.  Actual  work  trains 
yon  la  auto  construction,  re- 
pair, vulcanising,  battery  and 
Ignition  work  —  easy,  quick 
(raining  gets  you  ready  for  a 
real  job  at  real  money. 

Jobs  guaranteed  to  earn  room 
and  board  while  learning.  De- 
cide now  to  get  Into  the  most 
Interesting  business  In  the 
world.  Send  for  wonderful  big 
free  book  that  tells  of  Jobs  open 
to  National  trained  men.  It 
tells  everything— actual  photo- 
graphs, too.  Mall  the  coupon 
below.  - 

SPECIAL  RADIO  COURSE 
Free  to  men  who  get  on  special 
I  list.      Hall  coupon  within  five 

•aazfr—  , 

I  National  Automotive  School, 
j  873  S.  Flgueroa  St.,  L.  A.,  Cal. 

(Please    send    me    obxolutely  | 
free  your  72-page  anto  book.  j 

|  Name   j 

I  Street  No   J 

!  Town   State  ...  ) 

I   1 


CAVIES 


We  want  about  50  more  breeders 
to  raise  Cavles  for  us. 


Market 

Demand  Steadily  Improving 

Send  ltic  today  for  booklet 
"Cavy  Pointers  for  the  Beginner" 
*"       (6th  Edition) 

GENOR  CAVY  CO. 

5551  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. % 


In   answering   advertisements,  please 
mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber, 
advertiser  and  publisher. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 


Tte  HndMn  IFn§ 

PRORABJ.Y  no  type  or  variety  of 
fruit  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion during  recent  years  in  Cali- 
fornia than  the  fig  known  as  the 
"Kadota." 

The  late  Stephen  H.  Taft  discovered 
this  fig,  and  George  Reynolds  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  it  into  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  years  1905 
to  1906. 

W.  Sam  Clark,  whose  name  enabled 
him*  to  call  his  Kakota  Pig  the 
.Clar(k)  kadota,  planted  his  orchard 
in  1913.  The  orchard  now  owned  by 
N.  E.  Beckwith,  was  planted  in  1915. 
The  stock  to  plant  the  Beckwith  orch- 
ard was  selected  from  the  best  root- 
ings  from  the  combined  nurseries  of 
W.  Sam  Clark  and  Stephen  H.  Taft. 
Mr.  Beckwlth's  orchard  is  now  the 
largest  genuine  Kadota  Fig  bearing 
orchard  in  the  San  Joaquiq  Valley  and 
he  is  also  the  largest  exclusive  canner 
of  genuine  Kadota  Figs. 

Recently  the  Beckwith  Company  ac- 
quired a  40-acra  tract  and  factory  site 
at  Planada,  near  Merced  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  for  expansion  of  its 
business.  The  Planada  Fruit  Farms 
Company  of  San  Francisco  is  develop- 
ing a  large  tract  in  this  district  for 
exclusive  planting  to  this  variety  of 
fig,  experienced  Kadota  growers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Clark  having  selected  this 
location  as  the  most  ideal  fori  its 
growth. 

The  Kadota  is  famed  foi  early  and 
heavy  bearing,  and  for  the  quality  of 
Its  fruit  for  shipping  fre3h.  The  fol- 
lowing "14  points"  are  given  by  Ka- 
dota boosters  as  the  reasons  for  its 
increasing  popularity: 

(1)  It  grows  quickly  and  makes  a 
strong  tree;  (2)  It  bears  early  (3rd 
summer);  <3)  It  bears  abundantly; 
(4)  It  bears  two  crops;  (5)  It  requires 
no  capriflcation;  (6)  There  is  no  loss 
from  smuts,  splits,  or  sours;  (7)  It 
has  good  color  and  good  shape;  (8) 
It  is  the  most  solid 1  and  heaviest  of 
figs;  (9)  It  is  practically  seedless;  (10) 
It  is  the  best  for  preserving  and  can- 
ning; (11)  It  is  the  best  for  fresh  ship- 
ment; (12)  It  brings  returns  to  the 
grower  early  In  the  season;  (13)  It 
has  no  foreign  competition  in  the  mar- 
ket for  preserves;  (14)  It  presents  the 
biggest  opportunity  because  of  an  ab- 
solutely reliable  and  steady  market  for 
the  preserved  and  canned  article. 
•  Indicative,  of  the  attractive  profits 
realized  from  Kadota  trees  are  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  based  on  a  nominal  net 
price  to  the  grower  of  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  taken  from  actual  records  of  a 
I'lanada  orchard: 

/  3rd  year,  600  lbs.  per  acre  @  5c 

on  the  tree,  $30. 

4th  year,  2000  lbs.  per  acre  @ 

5c  on  the  tree,  $100. 

5th  year,  3500  lbs.  pet  acre  @ 

Oc  on  the  tree,  "$175. 

6th  year,  6000  lbs.  per  acre  @ 

5c  on  the  tree,  $300. 

10th  to  lr.th  year,  16,000  to  20,000 

lbs.  <g>  5c  on  th  etree,  $800  to  $1000. 
i  The  fig  industry  is  comparatively  in 
Its  infancy  in  California,  tnul  because 
of  the  limited  area  in  which  the  Ka- 
dota  may  be  grown,  successfully,  horti- 
cultural experts  predict  almost  unbe- 
lievable profits  and  orchard  valuations 
for  those  with  the  foresight  to  plant 
and  acquire  desirable  fig  lands  at  the 
present  time. 


PACIFIC 

TANKS 
PIPE 
SILOS 

Manufactured  of  Redwood 
or  Fir.    Will  outlast  steel 
Tanks  and  Pipe.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

PACIFIC  TANK  AND  PIPE  CO. 

318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
4820  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


The  Chas.  Weeks  Poultry 
Colony  Offers  an  Opportunity 

To  be  your  own  boss 

To  save  $1000  a  year  or  more 

To  be  independent 

To  own  your  own  home 

To  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life 

Have  these  dreams  ever  flashed  across  your  mind? 

Listen! — All  successful  men  are  dreamers — but  they 
are  dreamers  who  DO. 

"Twenty  years  ago  I  broke 
away  from  the  slavery  and  scram- 
ble of  wage  earning,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia and  established  a  garden 
home,  with  poultry  for  an  income. 
Today  the  Weeks  Poultry  Ranch 
is  known  the  world  over  as  the 
most  intensive  egg  farm  in  ex- 
istence. The  only  regret  that  I 
have  is  that  I  did  not  start  ten 
years  sooner. 

I  have  a  little  paradise  all  my 
own  out  under  the  blue  sky — in 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air— close 
to  Nature.  In  this  wonderful  climate  of  California  I  have 
a  garden  all  the  year  around,  and  my  table  is  filled  with 
the  choicest  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries.  We  have  our 
eggs,  butter,  milk  and  meats.  We  have  chicken,  rabbit, 
squab  or  pork  for  dinner  any  time.  Our  bees  give  us  the 
most  delicious  sweets.  Truly,  we  live  in  the  land  of  the 
plentiful.  So  enthusiastic  was  I  over  this  healthy,  sane  way 
of  living  on  a  little  farm  in  California  that  I  established 
Runnymede,  the  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  and  Garden  Colony, 
where  my  friends  live  this  free  and  independent  life  with 
me  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

So  popular  has  my  system  of  little  poultry  and  berry 
farms  become  that,  through  the  solicitation  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  and  thousands  of  people,  I  am 
now  establishing  my  second  colony  at  Owensmouth,  within 
twenty-six  miles  of  Los  Angeles. 

If  you  are  interested  in  owning  a  self-supporting  garden 
home  on  the  richest  of  sandy  loam  soil,  with  super-abun- 
dance of  irrigating  water,  the  finest  climate  in  the  whole 
world  and  a  great  home  market  for  produce,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  today. 

I  teach  my  colonists  what  I  have  learned  in  my  18  years' 
experience  in  egg  farming  and  gardening. 

Daily  Lectures,  With  Moving  Pictures,  9-12,  2-5 
Personal  Lectures  by  Mr.  Weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
Evenings  at  8  o'clock,  at 
1124  Loew's  State  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

//  You  Can't  Come,  Mail  Coupon. 

Charles  Weeks,  Desk  A, 
1J24  Loews  State  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

A'awie   


Address 


Without  obligation  send  me  illustrated  literature. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

42  cent*  a  line  (average  7  words). 
For  white  space,  cults  or  display  type, 
cost  is  computed  according  to  total 
space  occupied  by  advertisements. 
For  detailed  schedule,  ask  for  Adver- 
tisers' Rate  Card,  sent  free  on  request. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  18th  of  each  month.  Change 
of  copv  or  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  mu«t  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
lOt  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Jssne.  Address  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


^ANDJFOR  SALE 
WHY  NOT  BEGIN  RIGHT? 

FIRST 

Decide   on   the   branch    of   agriculture  you 
wish  to  pursue, 

THEN 

<  WRITE  TO 
H  E  AO  QUARTERS. 

We  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best  locality 
for  your  particular  requirements. 

LET  US  DO  THE  WORK  AND  GET  YOU 
EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

Due  to  climatic  and  soli  conditions,  certain 
sections  excel  In  the  production  of  certain 
products. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

We  have  over  60  associated  representatives 
throughout  the  State,  who  have  listed  only 
the  choicest  properties  in  their  localities. 
Be  It  an  acre  or  fifty  thousand.  If  we  do  not 
already  have  It  listed  we  will  find  It  for 
you  at  once.  Possibly  this  extensive  FREE 
service  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  you. 

W.  A.  HEITMAN  CO., 

W.  P.  RICE  ,  (Land  Dept.). 
Entire  ninth  Floof.  T.  Merrltt  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.   


FOR  SALE  ly  owner,  twenty  acres  good 
fruit,  berry  or  grape  land;  Irrigated,  near 
school  town  and  shipping  point.  Small 
house,  barn  and  other  Improvements.  R.  F. 
D.,  phone,  good  roads.  $65  per  acre,  small 
payment  down,  balance  on  your  own  terms. 
Apply  J.  Self.  Ollnda.  Cal. 

FA^^FOR^iALE^ 

n^^mPwANT^X^b^JLTRY "RANCH,  also 
suitable   for  fruit,    grapes,   vegetables  or 
grain,  of  from  two  to  forty  acres,  at  from 
$200  to  $350  per  acre.  with  water. 

IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
that  you  can  buy  on  exceptionally  easy 
terms,  or  pay  for  in  poultry,  vegetable  or 
other  products,  and  no  middleman  to  divide 
profits  with,  and  have  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  start,  write  for  particulars. 

EDOEMONT  RANCH  COMPANY. 
P.  O.  Box  66, 
 Pasadena.  California.  

SUTTER  BASIN  LANDS. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  rich, 
deep  ''rlvier  bottom"   soil,   with  a  complete 
irrigation  system,  is  offered  to  good  farmers. 
Any  crop  you  may  want  to  grow  will  find  a 
good  home  here.    Most  liberal  terms. 
SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
304  California  Fruit  Bldg., 
 Sacramento.  California.  

FOR  SALE — 16-acre  Improved  ranch.  2V4 
miles  south  of  Coachelia  on  paved  high- 
way. Grapes,  dates,  alfalfa  and  a  variety 
of  other  trees  and  plants  growing  on  place. 
Price  $7600.  Nels  P.  Rasmussen,  Owner,  R. 
F.  D.  Box  33.  Coachelia.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE:  Fruit  Ranch.  80  acres  of  extra 
fine  soil  In  Yolo  County,  California,  planted 
to  fruit  and  vineyard  In  full  hearing.  In 
1919  the  crops  brought  $22,000;  1922,  $16,000. 
Initial  payment  small,  14  years  to  pay.  Wll- 
Hams  Bros..  Rt.  1,  Box  51.  Woodland.  Calif. 
FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch  of  80  acres, 
with  good  pumping  plant  and  abundance 
of  water;  level,  fertile  land  at  $65  per  acre. 
Stock  and  Implements  Included.  Easy  terms. 

P.  E.  McDonnold,  Hlnkley,  Cal.  

PARADISE.  THE  ORCHARD  HOME 
PLACE.  Water,  electricity,  telephone, 
good  roads,  healthful  climate,  reasonable 
prices.  Box  O,  Publicity  Committee,  Para- 
dise, Calif. 

COUNTRY^PROPERTY^oPs^ 

■^^^^ayTn^^chjnt'r y"  homesT"" 

At  Carlsbad-by-the-Sea.  In  the  most  even 
climate  In  the  State.  Out-of-Season  crops 
twice  yearly  bring  very  fancy  prices;  poul- 
try does  very  fine,  as  do  ducks  and  turkeys. 
One-acre  tracts,  with  water,  at  $700.  Pay 
$70  cash  and  $70  yearly. 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY. 
By  E.  M.  CLAUSSEN.  Sales  Manager. 
912  Garland  Bldg.,  740  S.  Broadway. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Broadway  C296.  14534. 


REM^EJT^TE^FOR  EXCHANGE 

FOlT^X^WJ^yBr^AiriiT^aTt  of  240  acres 
near  Vancouver;  close  In;  suitable  for  sub- 
urban small  acreage;  city  water;  electric 
car  lines.  Settlement  already  coming.  Will 
exchange  for  California  or  Coast  property. 
Can  clear  loan.  J.  D.  Westenhaver,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.    1766  10th  Avenue  West. 


J<£RMS_WA^ITEp_ 

CASH  buyers  for  California  Ranches.  Also 
San   Francisco   property   to   exchange  for 
country.    Send  full  details  to  Ring,  830  Mar- 
ket St.,  8an  Francisco.  • 


WANT  TO   hear  from  owner   having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.  Black.   110th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  far  cash  buy- 
ers.   Will   deal   with  owners  "only.   R.  A. 
McNown,  $67  Wilkinson  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

WANTED — To   hear  from   owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars. D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F^^MJTRACTOR^^MACHIN^EJ^Y 

CORN  HARVESTER  cuts  and  piles  on  har" 
vester  or  wlnrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every 
State.  Only  $25  with  fodder  tleing  attach- 
ment. Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE, 
showing  picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Har- 
vester Co..  Sallna.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  Best  '16"  Tractor,  used  3  sea- 
sons. Russell  Rice  Separator,  36x60  Inches, 
used  only  16  days.  Price  $3000.  Your  own 
terms.  No  Initial  payment  to  responsible 
party.     W.    B.    Williams,    Rt.    L    Box  61, 

Woodland.  Calif.  

COMPLETE   double-action    pumping  plant; 

new   5-horsepower  electric  motor.  Come 
see  It;  at  your  own  price.    Eugene  Rlschard, 
290  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Pasadena,  Calif. 
FOR  SALE — BAROAIN:  Tracklayer  tractor. 

12-hp-,  with  plows,  bean  planter,  etc.  All 
guaranteed  In  good  condition.  Owner,  1003 
Sixth  St.,  Santa  Monica.  Cal     Phone  210-23. 


POULTRY 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


$35  to 

ssoo 


Address  Dept.  A. 


2  and  4  Whee>ed 
Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1322  Central  Ave. 
Los  Angeels. 


_AUJTjOjS_Al^D^AUJ^ 

AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics.  Owners,  Garage- 
men.  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
America's  Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Con- 
tains helpful.  Instructive  Information  on 
overhauling.  Ignition,  wiring,  carburetors, 
batteries,  etc.  Automobile  Digest,  606  Butler 
Bldg  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio.   _^  

TOBACCO  FOR  SALE__  

NAT^3rXiT*L^aT;'~TOb1\CCO^  Chewing,  6 
pounds,  $1.76;  15  pounds.  $4.00.  Smoking, 
5  pounds,  $1.26;  15  pounds,  $3  00.  Send  no 
money:  pay  when  received.  Farmers*  To- 
bacco Association.  Paducah.  Kentucky, 


TOBACCO  SpVclal:  Sweated  Leaf,  select 
chewing,  3  pound*  $1;  10,  $3.  Chewing, 
smoking,  10,  $2.60;  good  smoking,  10.  $2; 
regular,  $1.50.  Guaranteed.  Co-operators, 
Murray,  Ky.  


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing,  6 
pounds,  $1.76:  10  pounds.  $3  00.  Smoking. 
5  pounds.  $1.25;  10  pounds.  $2.00.  Send  no 
money:  pay  when  received.  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers' U  n I on;  Pad uc ah.  K y.  

KODAKS,  CAMERAS^SJH^PLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts 

Winsteadl  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  jm  taroert. 

^B^JSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES^ 

START  a  business  of  your  own.  We  help 
you  build  unlimited  money-making  busi- 
ness. No  Investment  required.'  Write  today 
for  exclusive  proposition.  Brown-Pacific  Co., 
Dept.  L,  8342  Fulton  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — Largest  and  best  equipped 
squab  plant  In  California.  Address  T.  E. 
Berry.  Rt.  2.  Box  114,  lnglewood.  Cal.      ^  _ 

LIVESTOCK — GOATS 

FOR  SALE — Grade  Toggenburg  milk  goats. 

Fine  stock  for  starting  a  herd.  Ed 
Thomas,  Rodeo.  Calif. 

^J^RSONAL^ 

CHA1?ACTER    ANALYZED    FROM  HAND- 
WRITING, $1.09.    Booklet  teaching  char- 
acter analyslssfrom  l-dots.   26  cents.  Ruby 
Remont.  BoiJU^  San  FTanclsco^Cal  ^^^^ 

RADIO 

RADIO — Make  your  own.    Complete  Instruc- 
tions, 60c.     Cut  rate  prices  on  all  parts. 
Guaranteed  head  sets.  $4  60.    Electra  Radio 
Company,  West  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

WANTED— SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade,  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  NurMrleihlnc^A^bjin^Or^ 

"TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING^ 

FVRR  tanned,  made  ut*;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies  mounted.     H    F.    Lorquln.  360 
Pacific  Ave..  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb. 
White  Laghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1108  and 
all  breading 
stork  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
laed  to  insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chicks.  Bate  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
I  nformatlon 
Write  for  free 
Poultry  Farm  * 


Member,  of 

Baby  Chicks 

White  LeKhorns.  An- 
conas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Order  now  for  fall 
and  spring  delivery. 

Three  Month 
Old  Pullets 

all  selected-  -i  culls. 

"QUALITY 
SUPREME" 
Orange  County  Hatchery, 

SANTA  ANA.  CALIF.   


PROFITABLE  'POULTRY  NEWS — Capacity 
200,000  chicks,  off  every  week  of  year. 
Now  booking  delivery  every  fall,  winter, 
spring  month.  WHY  ?  First  half  each 
week's  delivery  booked  ahead  at  substan- 
tially reduced  price.  Further,  It's  Impossible 
to  supply  demand  tor  our  180-290  egg  Leg- 
horns, Reds,  Rocks,  Mlnorcas.  Anconas, 
Wyandottes.  Brahmas.  Orpingtons.  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  For  quarter  century  Imported, 
trapnested.  selected  for  vigor,  growth,  beau- 
ty egga  Large,  rapidly  growing  chicks  rea- 
sonable now  for  fryers,  roasters.  Write: 
Profitable  Poultry.  Box  O,  13  North  Fair 
Oaks,  Pasadena 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  — Start 
right  wltn  the  BEST — 
the  only  kind  we  hatch. 
All  varieties  each  week. 
Ducklings,  turkeys, 
hatching  eggs.  Incuba- 
tors, brooders,  supplies 
of  all  kinds.    Send  for  price  list. 

FANCIERS*  EXCHANGE 

640  South  Main,  Los  Angeles. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY 
CHICKS — book  orders  now  for  summer 
and  fall  delivery.  8afe  arrival  live,  vigorous 
chicks  guaranteed.  No  money  In  advance* 
pay  on  delivery.  Established  1898.  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau  Accredited  Hatchery. 
MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  432  7th 
St..  Petaluma  Cal.  


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Prize-winning  stock,  hatching  eggs.  $2.50; 
baby  chicks  reduced  to  12c  and  27c.  Pew 
older  birds  quoted  on  application.  We  are 
the  largest  breeders  of  Blue  Andaluslans  In 
the  U.  R  BLACK  AND  BLUB  HATCHERY. 
Baldwin  Park.  Calif.   


WHITE  LEOHORN  BABY  CHIX  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  from  stock  AC- 
CREDITED BY  SONOMA  COUNTY  FARM. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write  for  prices 
and  literature.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  418 
Sixth  Street.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

WHITE  Wyandottes  and  Blue  Andaluslans. 

fine  stock.  $3.50  setting:  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, Golden  Campines  and  Lakenveldera 
from  best  strains.  $6.00  setting,  guaranteed, 
postpaid.  J.  B.  Crawford.  Route  2.  Comp- 
ton.  Calif.  


FREE  BOOK.  "Chickens  From  Shell  to 
Market."  describing  the  "Coulson"  system 
of  feed'ng  as  well  as  giving  other  Informa- 
tion of  Interest  to  Poultrvmen,  on  applica- 
tion   to    COULSON    COMPANY.  Petaluma, 

Calif.  .  

FALL  CHICKS — Hatches  every  week.  White 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  clrrular  and 
price  list.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery. P.  O.  Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Chicks.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks 
and  Anconaa.  Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell. 
Calif.  __ 


FALL  CHICKS — We  have  them  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  R.  I.  Reds.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcas.  White.  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Book  orders  early.  Circular  free. 
M lesion  Hatchery  Box  7.  Campbell.  Cal. 
HUSKY  FALL  CHICKS  FROM  RUSTED 
BREEDERS.  White  Leghorns.  White 
Rocks.  Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas.  B\iff 
Orpingtons.  PURE  BREED  HATCHERY. 
Box  6».  Route  1.  8an  Mateo.    Order  now. 


BABY    CHIX — White  Leghorns  (Tancred.i). 

Golden  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  An- 
conas, Black  Mlnorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons.  R. 
I.  Reds.  Bsrred  and  White  Rocks  every 
week.    Enoch  Crews,  8eahrlght.  Calif.  


FALL  CHICKS  PAY — Order  now  for  Sept 
and  October  delivery.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns.   B.  Rocks,  Reds.   Anconas.  Black 
Mlnorcas.    McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  Route 

1,  Box  246,  San  Jose.  Calif.  

FOR   SALE:    French    Hnudans.     Cock.  $3: 
hens.  $2.    Eggs.  13.  $2.60.    Exchange  cock 
of  same  breed.    B    Hocking,  641  East  SSrd 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Brings  Phenomenal 
Business 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  Is  my  best 
advertising  medium.  Last  month  It 
brought  me  phenomenal  business. 
Wishing  OR  CHARD  and  FARM  suc- 
cess.— 8.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  Petuliima, 
Calif. 


TURKEYS 


SPENCER   turkey   fowl,   half   turkey,  half 
chicken.  Turkey  flavor  meat,  200  eggs  per 
year.    A  few  young  gobbler  roosters,  ready 
for  service,  $6.    Photo  booklet,  16c.  Spencer, 

Rt.  1,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  

TURKEYS — Purebred   Giant    Bronae.  Oold- 
bank-Copper  King  stock.  Madison  Square 
Garden's  winning  strains  for  sixteen  years. 
Bronze  King  Farm,  Merced,  Calif. 

^^^^  ZZZZZi 

CALDWELL'S  Mammoth  Quackless  Ducks. 

Ducklings,  duck  hatched,  week  old,  any 
number.  Eggs.  Breeders.  Free  circular. 
Caldwell  Duck  Ranch.  25Z0  San  Fernando 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

FIELD  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

PURPLE  VETCii 

IDEAL  COVER  CROP 

Write  for  prices  and  Instructions.  Clean, 
pure  seed.  Oregon-grown,  where  seed  fully 
mature*  No  other  seed  gives  quite  the 
same  results.    Buy  direct  from  producer. 

J.  B.  Moomaw,  Arago,  Oregon 

WE  RAISE  ORAPE  VINES  for  you  under 
contract,  any  variety,  at  reasonable  prices 
on  monthly  payment  plan.  Pay  for  your 
vines  whlls  they  grow.  Small  or  large  lots 
raised.    Bear  River  Nursery,  Box  26,  Wheat- 

land.  Cal.  

ORAPE  Stakes.   Posts.   Mule  from  genuine 
Washington  Red  Cedar.    Write  us  for  de- 
livery   prices.      Kirk     Company,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 


^AJ^rjSj^JNp_^IG^ONS_ 

RAISE  SQUABS 

Big  Profits — Ask  for  Proofl 

CARNBAUX  PIOEON8  for  sale— Real  squab 
raisers,  $5  pair.  Palms  Squab  Ranch,  Rt.  2. 

Box  114,  lnglewood.  Cal. 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE  paid  for  rab- 
blts.  Will  take  all  you  can  raise.  Will 
call.  H.  F.  Pelphrey.  24S4  E.  Hunter  St. 
Loa  Angeles,  Phone  17811. 
WHITB_ANGO"RA—  Rabbits,  young  stock,  all 
sines;  also  blue  Persian  kittens  and  cats 
for  sale.  291  Grand  View  Ave..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

GUINEA  PIGS.  MICE,  RATS.  ETC. 

GUINEA  PIQ8  for  sale:   all  colors;  prices 
right.  Also  will  buy.  Writs  J.  E.  LOVE. 
1012  Brooklyn  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 

PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL!    Cheap,  attractive. 

durable.  Write  Immediately  for  particu- 
lars.  KRAFFT.  Box  $96.  San  Francisco.  Csl. 

^pat^nT^ttop34E^s^ 


Rend  drawing. 
*  Invention  and 


ATTORNEY'S  fee  reduced 
photo  or  description  of  y 
we  will,  without  charge,  render  you  opinion 
aa  to  Its  patentability,  also  give  full  Infor- 
mation relative  to  obtaining  patent.  10 
vears'  experience.  Prompt,  efficient  service. 
Martin  P.  Smith.  211  Consolidated  Realty 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

HAZARD  *  MILLAR 
Oldest  aeency  In  Southern  California.  Her- 
man Miller.  I  years  Exsmlner  U.  S.  Patent 
Office.  Hazard's  Book  on  Patents  free.  5th 

Floor  Central  Building,  Los  Angel—.  

PATENTS — Prompt,  personsl.  efficient  gerv- 
Ice  by  sn  attornev-at-law,  akllled  In  all 
branchea  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  1J  years' 
actual  experience:  full  Information  upon  re- 
nuest     B.   P    Flshburn.    33  9   McOlll  Bldg.. 

Washington^  D  C.  

WKBSTER.  WEB8TER  *  BLEW  15 TT*  Sav- 
ings and    Loan    Bldg.    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  60  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patenta._  _   -  ,~^>~_J-^,-, 

ATTORNEYS^ 

DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  TROUBLES,  dif- 
ficulties  or    money   due    snvwhere.  For 
advice  «nd  prompt  action  write  and  consult 
LAWYER  WALLACE.  2204  Michigan  Ave.. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PATCHFiS  for  P«t<-W 
for  household  pscka« 
elnrhams.    etc.  Oth* 
Stores.   Box  HB-C,  Ys 


pjw  MONEY'    OFT  TV 
FLOOR      Simple,  pies 
nlan.     Write  to  The  r; 
Bancroft.  Iowa. 
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OraoEe  Blossoms 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


First,  disillusionment  had  come  at  the 
studios.  Later,  at  the  theaters,  other 
dreams  had  gone  down  in  the  dust. 
And  with  the  falling  of  each  cherished 
ideal,  appreciation  of  her  home,  rest- 
ing securely  and  peacefully  amid  the 
acres  of  oranges  and  lemon  trees  had 
increased.  But  her  stubborn  determin- 
ation had  driven  her  on. 

"I  waited  table,  Ben.  I  worked  in 
Btores,  in  hotels,  at  mountain  resorts, 
in  kitchens,  in  railroad  eating  houses — 
and  the  men  " 

She  clenched  her  hands  at  the 
thoughts  which  came  surging  to  Her. 

"Some  of  them  were  beasts,"  she 
said,  with  head  averted.  Then  softly, 
"I've  been  a  little  fool,  Ben,  and  I'm 
ready  to  go  home."  She  glanced  up 
with  tear-brimming  eyes.  "That  is — 
if  they  want  me." 

"Want  you?  They  want  you  more 
than  anything  else  on  earth." 

TWO  hours  later  they  were  on  the 
old  familiar  front  porch  a/id  Ben 
was  ringing  the  bell,  but  Marilyn's 
heart  was  filled  with  strange  forebod- 
ings. Weeds  had  encroached  on  her 
once  carefully  tended  flower  beds;  the 
windows  were  unwashed.  There  was 
no  sound  of  contented  clucking  of  busy 
hens.  Old  Prince,  the  pensioner,  had 
failed  to  whinney  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice. 

A  quick  investigation  showed  them 
the  place  was  deserted.  There  had 
been  no  sound  of  fowls,  because  there 
were  none,  and  the  corral  was  emptly. 
The  grove  was  sadly  neglected,  the 
ground,  weed  covered,  and  an  air  of 
desolation  hung  over  the  homestead. 

Ben  forced  up  a  back  window,  clam- 
bered in  and  admitted  Marilyn  by  the 
kitchen  door.  The  interior  told  the 
same  story. 

"I  am  going  to  find  out*- about  this," 
he  told  her,  starting  for  the  front  door. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  left  alone," 
she  protested  as  she  followed  him  into 
the  hallway. 

There  was  something  in  her  voice 
that  made  him  turn  suddenly,  and, 
seeing  surrender  in  her  eyes,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  covered  her  face 
with  kisses. 

"And  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  ever," 
he  breathed.  "I've  loved  you,  Marilyn, 
ever  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you.  This 
place,  without  you,  was  a  wilderness. 
I  did  not  have  a  happy  moment  until 
I  found  you.  Could  you — do  you — would 
you  love  a  tramp?" 

"Tramp!" 

With  mock  indignation  she  drew 
herself  from  the  shelter  of  his  arms. 
Then  a  roguish  twinkle  came  into  her 
eyes. 

"I  might,  if  he  could  find  the  rest 
of  my  family." 

One  more  quick  embrace,  one  long 
kiss  and  Ben  was  on  his  way  with  great 
strides  to  Glenmoor,  the  county  seat, 
two  miles  away.  He  was  no  sooner 
out  of  sight,  than  the  girl  hurrled*forth 
to  the  little  country  store,  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  highway. 

When  he  returned,  Marilyn  had  a 
dainty  luncheon  on  the  table,  and,  as 
they  ate,  Ben  told  her  the  home  place 
had  not  been  rented  for  several  months 
and  that  Nettleton,  the  agent,  had  in- 
structions it  was  not  to  be  let  unless 


the  prospective  tenant  furnished  a 
J 1500  bond  to  insure  good  care  and 
upkeep. 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  your 
being  here  because  I  have  been  trying 
to  figure  out  a  plan.  If  I  could  get 
$1500  we  could  rent  the  place  and  stay 
right  here,  and,  when  your  folks  came 
back,  everything  would  look  the  same 
as  in  the  old  days." 

Marilyn  corrugated  her  brow  in 
thought.  Then  she  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Wait  right  where  you  are,"  she  com- 
manded, and  a  few  minutes  later  she 
was  back,  handing  him  a  bundle  of 
bonds  worth  exactly  $"1500. 

"How  

"Don't  ask  any  questions,"  she  com- 
manded him.  "I'm  your  fairy  god- 
mother. That  agent  ought  to  be  glad 
to  see  you,"  she  hinted  broadly. 

IT  WAS  late  afternoon  when  Ben  re- 
turned with  a  lease  in  his  pocket, 
together  with  some  additional  papers, 
for  he  had  transacted  some  other  very 
important  business.  As  he  neared  the 
house  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  when  he  entered  he  found  Marilyn 
in  her  mother's  arms.  Nearby,  her  fa- 
ther looked  on  smilingly. 

"We  got  tired  of  living  in  the  city, 
he  was  explaining,  "and  then  we  start- 
ed traveling.  We  went  everywhere 
looking  for  what  we  found  right  here 
at  home  five  minutes  ago." 

As  Ben  reached  the  threshold,  Mr. 
Hartman  left  the  room.  In  a  moment 
he  returned,  his  face  pale,  his  hand 
trembling.  He  held  a  long  black  metal 
box. 

"I've  been  robbed!"  he  cried  hoarsely, 
holding  out  the  empty  container. 
"Those  thieving  tenants!  I  didn't  think 
anybody  could  possibly  find  my  secret 
safe.  Nobody  knew  of  this  box — 
except  " 

Whirling,  he  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  Ben. 

"You  saw  me  take  it  out  once  to  get 
money  to  pay  the  hands!" 

Ben  stood  petrified  in  astonishment. 
Marilyn  ran  to  him  and  slipped  her 
hand  in  his. 

"I  knew  the  combination,  father.  He 
didn't  touch  your  money!  I  took  the 
bonds!" 

"What  did  you  do  with  them?"  Hart- 
man's  voice  was  cold  and  hard. 

"I  gave  them  to  Ben." 

Ben  reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
forth  a  receipt  for  the  bonds  and  the 
lease  for  a  year,  handing  them  out  in 
silence  to  Marilyn's  astonished  father. 

Hartman's  face  turned  scarlet. 

"Father,"  rebuked  his  wife,  "you  owe 
Ben  an  apology." 

"I — I'm  sorry,  my  boy.  How  can  I 
make  it  right?" 

Ben  whispered  to  Marilyn  and  her 
head  nodded  assent.  A  vagrant  breeze 
stirred  the  tree  leaves  outside,  then 
wandered  into  the  room,  swaying  the 
curtains  gently  and  filling  it  with  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms. 

"If  you  can  spare  the  time,"  Ben  was 
smiling  broadly,  "there's  going  to  be 
an  exclusive  wedding  at  the  Church  of 
the  Angels  in  about  an  hour,  and  the 
law  says  at  least  one  witness  is  nec- 
essary." 

And  he  bent  and  kissed  the  blushing 
Marilyn  full  upon  her  lips. 


F<gEi(s©  ®H  IRed!w©®dI  P5<slk(gih 


TEMPORARY  fences  for  hogging  off 
cover  crops  are  easily  made  by  the 
use  of  pointed  stakes  made  of  cull  red- 
wood. , 

In  splitting  hop  poles,  grape  stakes 
and  other  long  lengths  of  redwood,  there 


into  soft  ground  after  a  rain  in  winter 
or  along  an  irrigation  corrugation  in 
summer. 

Permanent  fences  are  made  of  split 
redwood  pickets  by  setting  regular 
fence  posts,  about  twenty  feet  apart, 


are  certain  fog  cuts  that  will  not  work 
Into  long  stakes.   These  are  made  into 
four-foot  lengths  for  fence  pickets,  and 
are  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  stakes  are  pointed  and  driven 


in  the  line  of  fence.  No.  9  fence  wire 
is  woven  in  and  out  between  the  pick- 
ets. The  wires  are  then  stretched  taut 
and  stapled  to  the  posts  and  pickets. — 
H.  A.  Shearer. 


San  Francisco  Auction  School 

Where  all  branches  of 
Selling  at  Auction  are 
successfully  taught. 

We  have  a  complete 
corps  of  instructors — men 
who  have  reached  the  top 
in  the  art  of  selling  to  the 
public  and  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  teach  these 
various  lines. 

There  Is  a  Great  De- 
mand for  Trained 
Auctioneers  on 
This  Coast. 

Young  man,  read  this  carefully.  Don't  be 
the  victim  of  indecision.  Act  at  once.  One 
good  sale  will  repay  you  the  entire  cost  of  this 
training.  Write  for  folder  giving  complete 
information.  Can  give  references. 

F.  STARKWEATHER 
>J>ASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA. 


F.  Starkweather,  Chief  Director. 
Present  address:    Paso  Robles. 


The  New  "Bennett" 

Hay  Harvester 

The  latest  Invention  of  national  importance  in. the  farm  im- 
plement field  and  one  that  lowers  the  cost  of  harvesting  hay 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

A  MAN,  A  BQY  AND  A  "DRIVER" 

Complete  Your  Harvesting  Crew 


Implement  men  have  predicted  that  ultimately  some  genius 
would  invent  a  harvester  that  would  travel  over  the  field  on 
its  own  power,  gather  the  hay  from  the  swath  or  windrow  and 
bale  it,  in  one  operation. 

No  Horses;  No  Pitchforks; 
No  Hard  Labor 

Mr.  Bennett  has  accomplished  this  prediction  and  the  new 
"Bennett"  Hay  Harvester  will  revolutionize  the  hay  industry. 

Write  for  Detailed  Information 

COMMON  SENSE  FARM 
MACHINERY  CO. 


3RD  AND  MAIN  STS. 
Phone  824-844. 


519-20  ROBERTS  BLDG. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


42  ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


A  Kadota  Fig  Orchard  at 

PLANADA 

(A  sound  investment  with  an  exceptional  return  on  your  money) 

A  HOME,  AN  INVESTMENT,  AN  INCOME 

(In  the  heart  of  the  Proven  Fig  Belt,  8  miles  east  of  Merced,  California) 

WHY  OTHERS  HAVE  BOUGHT: 

Fruit  Growers,  Business  and  Professional  Men,  Mechanics,  Conserva- 
tive Investors,  LARGE  and  SMALL,  have  made  the  most  careful 
investigation  and  have  bought  at  PLANADA  because  they  have 
assured  themselves  of 

SAFETY  AND  PROFITS 

and  because  they  know 

That  a  Kadota  fig  orchard  should  pay  $600  an  acre  during  the  first  six 
years  after  planting  and  that  under  our  plan  of  sale  this  entire  amount 
will  be  received  by  the  purchaser  and  that  a  mature  fig  orchard  at 
Planada,  planted  76  trees  to  the  acre,  should  pay,  according  to  Mr. 
Beckwith,  the  largest  grower  and  canner  of  Kadota  figs,  from  $600  to 
$1200  an  acre  per  year,  when  the  grower  receives  5  cents  a  pound  on 
the  trees. 

FIVE  ACRES  on  this  basis  would  give  you 
AN  INCOME  OF  FROM  $3000  to  $6000  A  YEAR 
(You  don't  have  to  live  on  the  land  unless  you  wish  to.) 
,     (Growers  are  now — 1932 — actually  receiving  10  centH  a  pound  in  (he  orchard) 

And  Because  They  Have  Found  Out  That 

The  men  who  own  Planada  Fruit  Farms  are  men  of  absolute  responsibility 
and  exceptional  standing  In  the  coo»munlty  who  have  Invested  their  own 
money  and  couldn't  afford  to  be  identified  with  anything  that  failed  of  success. 

And  Because 

they  have  seen  at  Planada  the  actual  results  of  their  work  and  the  evidence 
«  of  efficient  and  successful  management  and  of  conscientious  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  many  people  who  HAVE  ALREADY  PURCHASED  AND  ARE 
SATISFIED. 

And  Because 

The  Market  for  Kadota  Figs  is  assured. 

A  large  canner  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  said  the  other  day:  "The  demand  for 
Kadota  figs  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply.  Where  we  got  an  order  for  a 
case  last  year,  we  are  now  asked  for  ten  cases,  and  last  year's  10-case  orders 
call  for  100  case  shipments  this  year.  The  growers  are  no  more  anxious  to 
have  their  new  orchards  bearing  than  the  packers  are  to  get  their  figs." 
YOl"  CAN  SEE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  BUYING  AT  PLANADA  AND  CAN  BE 
si  KK  that  the  conservative  purchasers  there  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  are  a  GUARANTEE  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  In  Investing. 
WE  ARE  OFFERING  YOU  a  business  proposition  that  has  been  approved 
by  business  people. 

Purchase  price  includes  all  care,  cultivation  and  irrigation  for  a  term  of  years. 
Experience  with  Kadota  figs  shows  that  crops  should  take  care  of  payments  after 
third  year.  If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  as  an  investmen(  opportunity 
only  and  do  not  wish  to  live  on  the  land,  a  responsible  organization  will  con(rac( 
to  extend  this  care  Indefinitely  anil  atteml  to  (he  marketing  of  your  crops. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON   


PLANADA  FRUIT  FARMS, 

643  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  details  of  your  Kadota  Fruit  Orchards. 


(Five,  Ten  or  More  Acres  Means  Independence) 
ONLY  $100  PER  ACRE  CASH  DOWN 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

Sacramento,  September  2  to  10,  Inclusive,  1922 

One  great,  inspiring  panorama  of  the  California  Wonderland 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 


More  Than 

$100,000 

in  Premiums  and  Purses 


California's  One 

Big 

Week 

of  Enlightenrr 

ent 

and 

Entertainr 

nent 

AGRICULTURE  HORTICULTURE 
The  Greatest  Livestock  Show  in  AH  the  West 
POULTRY  MINING 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Three  R's 
Power  on  the  Farm  Manufacturing 
The  State's  Unbounded  Natural  Resources  Exploited 


From  every  corner  of  the  Golden  State  are  gathered 
the  finest  and  best  examples  .of  its  products  and  re- 
sources, so  that -our  citizens  and  our  guests  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  potentialities  which  lie  under  a 
surface  so  far  only  scratched. 


SEVEN  NIGHTS  OF  BIG  HORSE  SHOW 

PAST  RUNNING  AND  HARNESS  RACES  DAILY.    FI  LL  ENTERTAINMENT 
PROGRAM.       PACIFIC    COAST    INVITATIONAL    FIELD     AND  TRACK 
CHAMFIONMIIP  MEET  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  A.  A.  I  . 

EXCURSION  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 

CHAR.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary  Munager.  II.  A.  .1  ASTRO.  President. 


(Conli  nued 

simple,  accounting  system  that  Mr. 
Mendenhall  is  able  to  handle  this  im- 
mense tract  as  well  as  some  40,000 
acres  elsewhere,  also  und  r  his  surer- 
vision. 

The  basis  of  the  system,  which  may 
be  applied  by  the  individual  farmer,  is 
a  daily  report  from  men  in  the  field. 
Blanks  are  furnished,  upon  which  fore- 
men, tenants  and  workmen  are  required 
to  furnish  certain  informal  ion.  A  few 
moments  each  day  spent  in  reporting 
creates,  in  the  aggregate,  a  compre- 
hensive record,  always  up  to  date,  from 
the  men  who  actually  are  in  the  field. 

That  tenants  and  land  owners  of  the 
Holland  tract  are  "sold"  on  their  own 
section  is  indicated  by  the  interesting 
fact  that  72  per  cent  or  the  land  dis- 
posed of  to  date  was  purchased  by 
former  renters  or  neighboring  farmers. 
And  now  President  Mendenhall  has 

sounded   a   call  which 

promises   to  grow  into 

a    movement    of  large 

proportions    as  public 

organizations  and  other 

concerns  take  it  up. 
"Let  us  put  to  work 

the  idle  dollars  of  the, 

cities    to    develop  our 

great  areas  of  agricul- 
tural  land,"  he  pleads. 

"Thousands     of  acres 

of     undeveloped  land 

await    only    the  touch 

of    capital    to  unlock 

the  enormous  un- 
touched    resources  of 

our  State. 
"Let    every  business 

man,     m  a  n  u  f  acturer, 

professional  man,  in- 
vest in  a  bit  of  land. 

Let  him  improve  it  and 


from  Page  II) 

plant  field  props,   vineyards  and 

chard  s. 

"Not  only  will  this  create  wealth, 
it  will  make  our  people  more  content 
It  will  help  to  strengthen  the  bonds  be- 
tween city  and  country.  It  will  broader 
the  outlook  of  city  residents,  and  en- 
courage the  farmers  because  of  the  In- 
crease in  property  value  that  Is  sure  to 
result  from  more  intensive  develop- 
ment." 

A  campaign  now  is  In  progress  to  In- 
terest land-hungry  denizens  of  th« 
cities  in  the  rich  silt  soils  "down  river." 
And,  Judging  from  the  evidence  on 
every  hand,  those  who  heed  the  call 
will  not  wait  long  for  attractive  returns 
upon  their  investments. 


EVERY  farmer  needs  conveniences 
for  weighing  what  he  sells  and  buys, 
as  well  as  an  office  where  he  can  trans- 
act business  in  a  business-like  manner. 

He  may  not  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  In  the  office,  but  it  is  the  only 
place  to  keep  farm  records  with  system 


enough  to  find  them  when  wanted. 

I  built  a  little  office  for  a  farmer  in 
Idaho  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  just  big 
enough, for  a  desk  and  two  chairs.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  alfalfa 
fields. 

However,  it  served  the  purpose  and 
saved  valuable  "records  for  immediate 
and  future  settlements.  Since  that  ex- 
perience, I  recommend  a  building  that 
-omblnes  both  scale  house  and  office, 
'or  the  following  reasons: 

Wagon  scales  should  be  protected 
from  storms.  It  is  difficult  properly  to 
brace  a  small  structure  that  is  open  at 
both  ends  with  a  clear  passage  through; 
therefore  ,1  extend  the  roof  on  one  side 
and  enclose  an  office  room  about  five 
or  six  feet  wide  by  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  long. 

The  sides  of  this  room  are  braced 
with  diagonal  braces  between  the 
studding. 

The  long,  slanting  roof  Is  collar- 
beamed  and  triangled  with  the  short 
rafters  over  the  wagon  scale  to  make 
a  strong  building  with  light  material. 

The  glass  office  door  should  look  to 
the  south  and  the  desk  window  to  the 
north,  because  an  office  is  warmer  and 
more  cheerful  where  the  sun  shines  in 
at  the  door,  and  a  dead  north  light  is 
better  for  working  at  a  desk. 

A  scale  rack  supported  by  the  Bcalc 
platform,  is  more  accurate  for  weighing 
live  animals  than  the  fence  or  the  side 
gates  sometimes  seen  at  public  scales, 
because  of  the  crowding  against  the 
sides  of  the  enclosure. 

Concrete  makes  the  most  satisfactory 
foundation  and  scale  pit. 


The  illustrations  herewith  need  but 
little  explanation. 

The  manufacturer  generally  supplies 
detail  drawings  showing  how  to  make 
the  scale  pit,  and  the  local  agent  of  the 
company  sets  the  levers,  places  the 
timbers  and  erects  the  beam  box. 

It  is  best  to  have  this  work  all  done 
before  the  scale  house  is  built.  Any 
good  carpenter  then  can  build  the  scale 
house. 

Racks  to  confine  live  stock  while 
being  weighed  may  be  purchased  from 
the  scale  company,  or  made  on  the 
ground.  The  rack  is  made  In  four 
parts,  with  corner  posts  that  hook  to- 
gether. These  posts  are  set  into  sockets 
in  the  corners  of  the  scale  platform. 
Kxtra  long  platforms  have  six  sockets. 
— H.  A.  Shearer. 


Hay  Harvester 

THE  combined  hay  gatherer  and 
baler,  known  as  the  "Bennett"  hay 
harvester,  described  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  ORCHARD  and  FARM,  was 
given  a  thorough  field  trial  on  the  al- 
falfa ranch  of  the  American  Beet  Su- 
gar Co.,  near  Chino,  Cal.,  during  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

This  unique  machine,  h. vented  by  a 
Los  Angeles  County  farmer,  is  de- 
signed to  gather  the  hay  from  the 
swath  or  windrow  and  bale  it  in  the 
field  while  in  motion. 

In  the  recent  demonstration,  work- 
ing first  without  the.  loading  device, 
the  self-propelled  press  handled  sat- 
isfactorily all  the  hay  that  was  thrown 
Into  the  hopper.  The  crew  consists  of 
a  driver,  a  boy  and  another  man. 


GOOD  BUSINESS 

I  keep  my  cows  on  pasture — 

That's  why  their  milk  is  prized. 

My  customer^  know  it's  safer, 
Because  it's  pasture -ized! 

— Justin  Nutt. 


A  Lingering  Hate 

Comedian — "Poor  old  Harry  got  the 
gate  properly  last  nipht.  They  hissed 
him  right  off  the  stage.  Then  I  came 
on.  The  audience  quieted  down  and 
listened  to  my  first  number  with  every 
attention.  Then,  just  as  I  was  giving 
'em  my  patter,  derned  if  they  didn't 
start  hissing  old  Harry  again." 


Seems  Logical! 


"Where  is  the  home  of  the  swallow?" 
asked  the  teacher  of  the  natural  his- 
tory class. 

A  long  silence  was  followed  by  the 
waving  of  a  solitary  hand. 

"I  know,"  declared  little  Billy,  with 
serious  mein.  "The  home  of  the  swal- 
low is  in  the  stummick." 


A  Soft  Job 

"Yes,"  remarked  Ben  Oonnadooit, 
yawning.  "When  I  was  with  the  rail- 
road company  I  had  the  besj.  job  I've 
ever  held.    I  wish  I  had  it  now." 

"And  what  was  that?" 

"I  was  assistant  to  the  man  who  taps 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  to  see  if  they 
are  all  right.    I  helped  him  listen." 

Some  Service 

"Now,  suh."  said  the  colored  bellhop 
at  the  Southern  inn.  "When  you-all 
wants  t'  be  called  in  th'  mohnin',  jes 
press  de  button  at  de  head  ob  youah 
bed  an'  we'll  come  up  an'  call  yo\" 


Gleam  of  Hope 


"John!  Walce  up!  I'm  sure  there's  a 
burglar  downstairs." 

"All  right.  Wait  until  he  starts  to 
look  around;  then  I'll  give  a  yell  and 
scare  him,  and  maybe  he'll  drop  some- 
thing he  has  stolen  elsewhere." 


Wanted  Action 

Little  George,  the  infant  prodigy,  had 
rendered  part  of  his  program,  when  he 
became  a  bit  impatient  with  his  ac- 
companist. 

Pausing,  with  his  violin  under  his 
chin,  he  hissed,  "Miss  Jonec,  louder! 
Step  on  the  gas!" 

Easily  Handled 

Instructor — "My  boy,  do  you  think 
you  can  handle  the  English  language?" 

Student — "My  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  always  has  been  my 
greatest  asset." 

"Good!  Take  this  dictionary  down 
stairs." 


Honor  Among  Thieves 

Recently  there  was  much  discussion 
about  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
honor  system,  so  called,  in  a  large 
Eastern  penitentiary.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  put  it  up  to  the  prisoners 
themselves  to  decide — surely  they  would 
know  whether  they  could  play  the  game 
honorably  or  not.   It  was  put  to  vote. 

"Hey,  Spike,"  said  one  tough-looking 
citizen,  out  of  one  corner  of  his  mouth, 
to  another  prisoner,  "did  yer  vote  for 
the  honor  system?" 

"Betcher  life,  kid — four  times." 


Montgomery  Ward  G>. 

The  Oldest  MaiiOider  House  isToday  theMost  Prpgressive 

 -0*0^ 


This  Catalogue 

is  Yours  FREE 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  Celebrates  Our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  by 
Offering  You  Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 

at  the  Lowest  Prices  of  the  Day 


TO  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  Golden 
Jubilee  Catalogue  will  mean  a  saving  of  many  dollars 
to  YOU  this  Fall. 

It  answers  every  question  about  price,  establishes  for 
you  the  right  price  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy. 

Fifty  years'  experience  in  manufacturing — in  right  buying 
— has  gone  into  this  book.  Fifty  years'  experience  in  low 
price  making  is  here  at  your  service. 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  Know  the  right  price  to  pay  for 
everything  you  buy.  Take  advantage  of  the  many  big  bar- 
gains it  offers — the  many,  many  things  offered  at  less  than 
market  prices. 

This  advertisement  is  printed  to  tell  you  of  the  saving 
this  book  offers  you,  and  to  tell  you  that  one  copy  of  this 
Catalogue  is  yours — FREE.  You  need  merely  write  us  a 
postal,  or  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  and  one  copy  of  our  big 
Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  you  FREE. 


TO  THE  WOMAN:  This  free  Catalogue  offers  you  the 
newest  styles,  selected  by  our  own  Fashion  Experts. 
And  all  the  usual  extra  "style  profit"  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  our  prices. 

It  ofters  you  everything  tor  the  home  at  a  big  saving: 
Rugs,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Furniture,  Home  Furnishings  of 
all  kinds  of  standard  quality  at  money  saving  prices. 

TO  THE  MAN:  Think  of  an  all  wool— virgin  wool  suit 
for  less  than  $1 5.00.  This  is  an  example  of  our  Golden  Jubilee 
Bargains.  Everything  a  man  needs,  to  wear  or  to  use,  is 
offered  at  prices  th  t  mean  many  dollars  saved. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  For  fifty  years  the  American  Farmer 
and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  helped  each  other.  This 
book  outdoes  all  our  past  achievement  in  making  low  prices 
for  you. 

Fencing,  roofing,  tools,  paint,  hardware — everything  the 
farmer  needs  is  offered  at  a  saving. 


Your  Orders  Shipped  Within  48  Hours 

We  announce  a  new  perfected  service  for  you. 

After  a  year's  work  and  study,  originating  and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  perfected  a  new  system  that  makes  certain  a 
very  quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  this  season 
will  actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way  to  you  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and  now  a  new  service.  True  it  is 
indeed  that:  "Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is 
Today  the  Most  Progressive." 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  of  our  fire  houses  nearest  you 


Chicago 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  66-11 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 

{Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you') 
Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward's  Golden 
Jubilee  Catalogue. 


Name . . . 
Address . 


Uncle  Eben — "By  crlckely,  that  won<l- 
peckcr  inunt  have  a  strong  bill V 


what  method  of  feeding  do  you  use 


trust 


to 


1  J 


to 


The  difference  between  a  poor-paying  flock  and  a  profit-paying  flock  is 
the  difference  between  take-chances  and  take-NO-chances.  Indiffer- 
ent, haphazard,  "trust-to-luck"  feeding  will  never  pay.  Itcan'tl  Noth- 
ing will  rob  you  of  your  rightful  profits  as  quickly  as  blind  feeding. 
True,  your  hens  may  live  and  be  fairly  healthy  on  a  poor  ration.  But— 

You  are  in  the  poultry  business  to  make  money.  The  more  eggs  you 
get  the  more  money  you  net.  You  must  realize,  then,  that  it  takes  an 
excessive  amount  of  a  hen's  energy  to  convert  poor  feed  into  money  as 
against  converting  good  feed  into  money.  So  that— far  from  saving 
money— the  only  result  of  a  "cheap"  ration  is  a  higher  cost  for  each 
dozen  eggs  produced. 

A  tasty,  well-balanced  ration  is  absolutely  necessary  for  maximum 
production— that's  sure!  Equally  sure  is  the  fact  that  a  uniform,  qual- 
ity-feed like  surelay  pays  its  way— and  more!  Its  slight  added  cost  comes 
back  to  you  many  times  over  in  the  extra  eggs  produced. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  results  you're  getting  from  "trust-to- 
luck"  feeds  with  the  results  other  poultrymen  are  getting  from  surelay? 
After  all,  the  real  profit-point  is  this:  What  do  your  hens  think  of  the 
feed  you  give  them— and  what  do  they  do  with  it  ? 

Why  not  put  this  egg-production  question  squarely  up  to  your  hens?  Feed  them 
surelay — a  prime,  true-to-test  formula  that  has  weathered  the  years — and  let  the 
results  speak  for  the  feed  and  for  us.  Meanwhile  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new,  enlarged  edition  of  "Makes  Hens  Happy."  It  is  the  most  complete 
and  helpful  handbook  on  poultry  husbandry  we  have  ever  issued — and  it's  free.  Simply 
clio  the  coupon — and  mail  todav! 

SURELAY 


Poultry  and  Stock  Feed  Dept. 

Sperry  Flour  Go. 

204  Weber  Avenue 
Stockton,  California 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new 
handbook  "Makes  Hens  Huppy" 

Name  

Add  ress  
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"A  S perry  Product" 


The  Goblins  7/  Get  You  If  You  Don't  Watch  Out" 


The  Tester  Knows 


The  only  sure  and  accurate 
way  to  determine  just  how  close 
your  separator  is  skimming  is 
by  means  of  the  Babcock  Test, 
and  the  most  accurate  operators 
of  the  Babcock  Test  are  the  cow 
testers  employed  by  the  vari- 
ous cow  testing  associations. 
The  following  statements  from 
cow  testers  are  interesting: 

— "The  closest  skimming  of 
milk  I  have  in  this  association 
is  done  with  a  De  Laval.  Of 
the  29  separators  in  this  associa- 
tion 16  are  De  Lavals." — Tester 
for  the  second  largest  associa- 
tion in  Minnesota. 

— "De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  are  to  my  mind  superior 
to  any  other  makes.  The  sep- 
arator is  the  most  efficient  skim- 
mer of  milk  and  its  durability 
is  lasting.  In  this  community 
we  have  practically  all  De  Laval 
Separators."  —  Tester  for  a 
Pennsylvania  association. 

A  De  Laval  soon  pays  for  it- 
self and  is  sold  on  such  easy 
terms  that  you  can  use  it  while 
it  is  doing  so. 

De  Laval  Pacific  Company 

61  Beale  Street  San  Francisco 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 
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Get  Ready  to  Trap  Now 

Furs  are  higher.  Coyotes,  Muskrats,  Skunks 
and  Wildcats,  and  all  oilier  Western  Furs  will 
bring  you  More  Money  this  year.  Get  your' sup- 
plies from  Stephens  and  be  ready  to  trap  early. 

Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

Stephens  Mils  Traps,  Animal  Baits,  and  all 
Trappers'  Supplies  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 
Western  Trappers  Bave  M:iny  Dollars  and  3  to  14 
Days  Time  by  buying  from  Stephens  of  Denver. 

Stephens  Bait  Gets  'Em! 

Christian  Ramsey  of  Roswell.  N.  Mex..  caught 
24  Muskrats  with  25  Traps,  using  Stephens' 
Muskrat  Bait.  Hundreds  of  Trappers  do  as  well 
every  year,  proving  Stephens'  BAIT  IS  BEST. 

How  to  Grade  Furs 

Learn  to  do  it  yourself.  Our  Trappers'  Guide 
contains  detailed  instructions  by  Mr.  Stephens 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  fur  business.  Free. 
Stpnhonc0''1'^  T0U  No  Commission 
,r  . ,,  on  y"ur  furs— YOU  keep  that 

yourself.  All  Western  Trappers  who  Bhip  furs  to 
Stephons  SAVE  SI  toS20on  express  or  parcel 
post;  and  you  get  your  MONEY  3  to  14  Days 
Quicker— BECAUSE  Denver  is  closer  to  your 
town  than  any  other  Important  Fur  Center. 

WRITP  TODAY  for  Big.  Beautifully  Illus- 
"  ■»■■»-  trated  Trap  and  Supply  Catalog, 
Trappers' Guide  (with  grading  rules)  bTDbTbT 
Fur  Price  List,  and  Shipping  Tags,  all  rllLsi 

E..  A.  Stephens  O.  Co. 

2 6  fitanheina    — • 


Rog  U  S  Pat  Off 


T-35  TRACTOR, 

price .  . 

reduced 


$375 


effective  September  1st 


The  field  performance  of  "CateipiUar' 
T-35  Tractor  has  created  a  big  and  con 
stantly  increasing  demand  which  requ  ires 
increased  production  &omakes  possible 
this  reduction  in  price  of  "the  Supreme 

Small  Tractor" 

Set  it  at  the  State  or  County  Fairs 
Write  farjulls  descriptive  literature 


°the 


Holt 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stockton.  Ca£/omsa         Ptoria,  IButou 


OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  la  a  magazine 
of,  by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We 
believe  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la 
flue  the  best  that  life  affords.  We  be- 
lieve he  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 
We  honor  him  as  the  basic  producer. 
His  problems  are  our  problems;  his  tri- 
umphs, our  triumphs:  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  Information; 
to  assist,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  Is 
the  policy  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
VOL.  XXXIV         Entered  July  16.  1917.  as 


ESTABLISHED  1888 
Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 

second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1879 
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TOUR  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  la  an  Institu- 
tion of  service.  Subscribers  may  receive 
free  of  charge  answers  to  questions  upon 
any  agricultural  subject.  Through  Its 
large  staff  of  specialists,  and  its  .close 
contact  with  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, this  magazine  is  able  and  willing 
to  serve  any  subscriber  who  requires  aid 
or  information.  Be  sure  to  write  name 
plainly  and  to  give  complete  address.  In- 
cluding street,  R.  F.  D.,  or  box  number. 
Subscription  price,  $1  a  year.  NO.  10 
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Pn%  Paragraphs 

Our  State  would  be  better  off  if  we 
had  less  oil  stock  and  more  live  stock. 


Team  work  is  a  great  thing;  the 
horse  that  hangs  back  always  gets  the 
most  whacks. 


Nowadays  a  home  without  a  mort- 
gage is  about  as  rare  as  a  family  with- 
out a  car. 


The  news  from  Constantinople  is 
disquieting,  but  we  know  of  one  proud 
"turk"  that  won't  live  through  Novem- 
ber. 


Uncle  Wiseacre  says  a  runaway  boy 
is  like  a  postage  stamp — there's  noth- 
ing like  a  good  licking  to  make  him 
stick. 


It  is  hard  to  hold  a  good  man  down — 
and  it's  dangerous  to  hold  him  up. 

A    patent    medicine    vendor  offers 

60,000  Russian  rubles  free  with  every 

box  of  his  remedy.  Rather  a  bitter" 
pill  for  Russia! 


Once  there  was  a  farmhand  who 
didn't  kick  about  the  grub.  He  worked 
in  a  dairy  and  was  on  a  milk  diet. 


Now  comes  ye  merrle  autumn  time. 
The  thrifty  man,  forsooth,  doth  climb 
upon  his  roof  and  strive  to  see  if  any 
gaping  holes  there  be.  Next  digs  he 
in  the  drainage  ditch,  making  sure 
there'll  be  no  hitch  when  winter's  tor- 
rents scam  the  hills.  And  then,  at 
night,  he  sorts  the  bills — bills  for  tires 
and  bills  for  gas;  school  clothes  for 
each  lad  and  lass;  bills  for  doctors, 
dentists,  freight — interest  and  real  es- 
tate; bills  for  furniture  and  oil,  tractor 
parts  and  laborer's  toil;  seed  and  shoes 
and  ham  and  flour — they  intrigue  him 
by  the  hour.  BUT,  it's  also  income  sea- 
son. Crops  were  good  and  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  he'll  make  a  "killing," 
and  no  doleful  tears  he's  spilling.  In 
other  days  he  might  have  lost,  with 
naught  to  figure  but  the  cost.  But 
now  he  pools  with  other  men;  things 
are  not  as  they  were  then.  And  so  he 
smiles  in  contemplation — grateful  for 
CO-OPERATION. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM  hopes  the 
harvest  moon  has  smiled  upon  every 
subscriber,  and  that  the  coming  win- 
ter season  will  bring  to  each  member 
pf  our  family  good  cheer,  health  and 
increasing  prosperity. 

Cordially, 

  V 

  Editor 
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We  Will  Exaggerate  a  Bit — It  Must  Be 
the  Climate 
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WHAT/ 
■  CUT  A„ 
TOMATO!' 


A STORY  is  told  of  a  newcomer  to  California  who  had  heard  of  the  great 
success  of  one  of  his  neighbors  in  the  production  of  superior  tomatoes. 
Whereupon  he  sent  his  son  over  for  50  pounds  of  the  luscious  vegetable.  But 
the  boy  returned  empty-handed. 

"The  man  said  he  is  sorry,  Dad,"  was  the  report.  "But 
he  can't  cut  a  tomato  for  anybody." 

Easterners  accuse  Californians  of  gross  exaggeration, 
but  this  attitude  may  be  due  more  or  less  to  Jealousy!  Of 
course,  California,  in  the  past,  has  been  somewhat  over- 
advertised,  just  as  was  the  case  with  many  commodities. 

But,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  and  high  ideals  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  advertising  business,  modern  advertising  is 
founded  upon,  and  confined  within,  the  truth!     And  the 
reader  may  study  "ads,"  with  assurance  that  they  will  prove 
instructive,  interesting  and  valuable^ 

Do  not  lay  aside  this  copy  of  ORCHARD  and  "ASM  without  reading  the 
advertising  columns.  The  answer  to  each  of  the  interesting  questions  below, 
may  be  found  In  an  advertisement  on  the  page  listed  opposite. 

Alphabetically-Arranged  Advertising  Directory 

LAND,  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES—  PaKe 

Grape  and  Fig  Lands— Can  figs  and  grapes  be  grown  successfully  on  the  same  land?...  16 
Intensive  Farms— What  system  has  been  successful  in  producing  a  good  living  upon 

a  very  small  acreage?   22 

Lands — Where  can  I  raise  winter  vegetables  with  great  success?   20 

Orchards  (Fig) — How  much  should  I  realize  from  a  fig  orchard?  .*!!"•!'!!"  "fl 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Building  Supplies — How  can  I  save  money  on  materials?   33 

Cream  Separator — What  Is  the  best  endorsement  of  the  efficiency  of  a  separator?]!."  2 

Electric  Fower — Are  power  companies  expanding  to  meet  growing  demand?  

Engines— How   can  I   be  sure  of  satisfaction   In   buying  engines  and   other  farm 

machinery?    jg 

Fencing  Materials— How  much  does  It  cost  to  replace  a  wood  fence-post  ?   .20 

Paints — Where  can  I  get  practical  advice  on  painting?  .  23 

Pumps — Where  can  I  get  information  about  pumps  for  ail  purposes?   9 

Pumps — How  can  I  determine  the  value  of  a  pumping  plant  for  my  ranch?  15 

Pumps — Can  I  get  water  for  irrigation  from  an  old  domestic  well  without  reborlng  ? .  .  34 

Roofing  Paint — Where  can  I  buy  roof  paint  for  15  cents  a  gallon?  15 

Saw,  Folding — Is  there  a  successful  folding  sawing  machine?   31 

Saw,  Log — How  much  wood  can  be  sawn  in  one  day  with  a  drag  saw?   ...33 

Shingle  Oil — How  can  I  lengthen  the  life  of  a  shingle  roof?  ?2 

Stump  Puller — What  power  may  be  exerted  by  one  man  with  a  hand  stump  puller?... 21 

Tanks,  Pipes — How  do  wood  tanks  and  pipes  compare  with  metal  for  durability?  19 

Well  Boring — Can  I  buy  a  guaranteed  hand  well-boring  outfit?  n  33 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Automobile  School — How  can  I  prepare  myself  to  earn  big  pay?  32 

Gasoline — How  can  1  be  sure  of  uniformity,  and  what  is  its  importance?  S2 

Oil — What  la  the  effect  of  oil  upon  gasoline  mileage?  14 

Piston  Rings — Why  should  the  farmer  give  more  attention  to  rings,  pistons  and  pins 

than  the  city  man?  17 

Tractor — What  is  the  present  trend  of  prices?   2 

Tractor — What  Is  the  advantage  of  buying  a  tractor  In  the  fall?  19 

Ira ctor — What  are  the  advantages  of  the  ball-bearing  track  principle?  21 

Tractors— How  can  I  make  a  track-layer  of  my  small  tractor?   34 

TREES,  PLANTS.  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Alfalfa  Seed — How  can  I  be  assured  of  satisfaction  in  purchasing  alfalfa  seed?   3.4 

Calcium  Carbonate — What  are  the  advantages  of  available  calcium  carbonate  as  a 

fertilizer?  25 

Nitrate  of  Soda — What  Is  its  value  in  grape  production?  ..11 

Orchard  Heater — How  can.  I  "Insure"  my  orchard  against  frost?  31 
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Luther  Burbank,  in  this  issue,  gives 
some  interesting  facts  about  berries, 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  research 
work.  One  of  the  secrets  of  Burbank's 
great  success  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
always  had  the  study  habit.  The 
necessity  for  spending  long  hours 
among  his  plants  has  not  deterred 
him  from  reading,  and  his  desk  is  sur- 
rounded by  shelves  filled  with  many 
kinds  of  books.  Such  little  writing  as. 
he  is  able  to  accomplish,  is  done  at 
night— and  published  only  in  ORCH- 
ARD and  FARM. 


The  theft  problem  has  become  a 
serious  one  for  many  California  far- 
mers and  fruit-growers.  One  Orange 
County  citrus  man  recently  told  us  of 
the  loss  of  more  than  $700  worth  of 
fruit  in  one  season.  A  poultryman  of 
our  acquaintance  was  raided  so  fre- 
quently that  a  high  wire  fence  and 
two  mastiff  dogs  were  resorted  to  for 
protection.  And  in  this  number,  O.  H. 
Barnhill,  Contributing  Editor,  tells 
how  a  producer  of  fine  melons  has 
establisned  an  armed  guard  in  order 
to  save  a  little  of  his  produce  to  sell. 
Here,  indeed,  is  "something  to  think 
about."  Will  the  country  districts 
have  to  maintain  local  police  protec- 
tion, like  that  of  the  cities' 


George  Roeding 
needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  ORCHARD 
land  FARM  sub- 
scribers. He  is  one 
of  the  best  known 
nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers  of 
the  Pacific  West. 
Mr.  Roeding  said 
recently  to  an  OR- 
CHARD  and 
FARM  representa- 
tive: "We  have 
only  scratched  the 
surface  of  horti- 
cultural possibili- 
ties in  California. 
Products  now 
grown  as  curiosities  may  eventually 
become  more  important  than  our 
"standard"  fruits.  The  next  ten  years 
will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  agricultural  history  of  our 
State." 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING 


TROUBLES  OF  A  NOVICE 

"That  salesman  misled  me,"  insisted 
Mr.  Subbubs,  recently  moved  from  the 
city.  "He  said  this 
weeder  was  abso- 
1  u  t  e  1  y  automatic 
and  that  after  I 
started  using  it  I 
wouldn't  have  a 
weed  left  in  the 
yard.  But  I  find  it 
won't  do  a  thing 
unless  I  am  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
handle.  I'm  beginning  to  believe  he 
deliberately  lied  to  me  in  order  to 
make  the  sale." 


WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Sambo  was  raking  the  garden  with 
a  rusty,  almost  defunct  tool,  which 
lacked  about  half  its  teeth. 

"Sam,"  admonished  his  employer, 
"why  don't  you  get  a  new  rake?  You 
could  do  twice  as  much  work." 

"Yassuh,"  replied  the  old  darkey, 
scratching  his  head.  "Dat  may  be  bo, 
but  ye  see  I  ain't  got  twice  as  much 
work  t'  do." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  California: 


YOUR  MOST  VITAL  PROB- 
LEM IS  TO  EDUCATE  THE 
AMERICAN  CONSUMER  IN  THE 
USE  OF  YOUR  PRODUCTS  AND 
TO  EDUCATE  THE  RETAILER 
IN  THE  EFFICIENT  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  THESE  PRODUCTS. 
THIS  ACCOMPLISHED,  EVERY 
ACRE  IN  CALIFORNIA  THAT 
WILL  GROW  FRUIT,  WHEN 
PLANTED,  CANNOT  SUPPLY 
THE  DEMAND. 

In  my  first  announcement  on  "The 
Reason  Why,"  I  showed  you  that 
there  were  44%  less  trees  in  orchard 
in  the  United  States  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1920  than  in  1910. 

In  my  second  announcement  on 
"Afiother  Reason  Why,"  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  evolutionary  change 
in  the  diet  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  American  people — 
consuming  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

I  showed  you,  also,  that  California, 
by  reason  of  her  natural  climatic 
advantages,  enjoys  a  practical  monop- 
oly in  the  production  of  the  various 
articles  of  fruit  food  that  go  most 
largely  into  consumption. 

REALIZING  THESE  FACTS, 
you,  as  a  fruit  grower  of  California, 
will  be  tempted  to  sit  tight,  in  the 
anticipation  that  the  decreasing  com- 
petitive supply  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  increasing  consumption  on  the 
other,  will  insure  the  prosperity  of 
your  business. 

But  that  won't  work  out  in  prac- 
tice.   Don't  kid  yourself. 

For  example,  if  you  were  manu- 
facturing a  commodity  which  every 
person  deemed  an  absolute  necessity, 
the  success  of  your  monopoly  would 
depend  altogether  upon  the  degree 
in  which  you  intensively  and  intel- 
ligently exploited  the  sale  of  the 
commodity. 

THIS  IS  AN  AXIOM  IN  SELL- 
ING, AND  ONE  UPON  WHICH 
EVERY  SUCCESSFUL  COMMER- 
CIAL ENTERPRISE  HAS  BEEN 
FOUNDED. 

Publicity  Needed 
for  Green  Fruit 

During  my  thirty  years'  experience 
in  horticulture,  I  have  been  a  close 
observer  of  the  marketing  methods 
employed  in  the  fruit  industry.  Your 
present  co-operative  marketing  or- 
ganizations are  an  evolutionary  pro- 
duct of  the  experiences  (and  adver- 
sities) of  the  past 

All  of  these  organizations,  except 
the  deciduous  fruit  (green  fruit) 
shipping  branch  of  the  industry,  are 
using  a  reasonable  expenditure  in 
intelligent  publicity,  a  major  portion 
of  which  is  being  employed  in  news- 
paper advertising. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  men  con- 
stituting the  heads  of  the  various 
commercial  fruit  shipping  companies 
and  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
(green  fruit)  are  so  blind  in  their 
conservatism  as  to  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  proper  use  of  mod- 
ern publicity  methods.  The  products 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  con- 
stituting in  value  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  are  being  marketed  by  means 
of  the  antiquated  methods  of  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pear 
Growers'  Association,  not  one  dollar 
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By  J.  E.  BERGTHOLDT 

Secretary  and  Manager  of  The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Company,  Nursery- 
men, and  one  of  California's  most  extensive  growers  of  fruit 


is  being  spent  in  publicity  toward 
increasing  the  consumption  of  these 
products.  While  the  effort  of  the 
Pear  Growers  proved  a  modest  ex- 
periment, it  did  demonstrate  the  ef- 
ficacy and  necessity  of  direct  com- 
modity advertising  in  green  fruit 

Your  various  marketing  organiza- 
tions are  all  largely  employing  iden- 
tical methods  in  their  publicity. 

Bergtholdt  Plan 
is  Safeguard 

A  year  ago,  in  announcing  the 
Bergtholdt  Plan  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  your  products  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  your  retail 
distribution,  I  urged  you  to  do  your 
part  toward  getting  under  way  this 
movement,  which  would  absolutely 
safeguard  the  industry. 

I  covered  the  subject  fully  in  four 
public  announcements.  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  the  space  to  reiterate 
what  I  then  told  you,  although  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  have  copies  of  these  announce- 
ments, write  me  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  mail  you  a  complete  set 

The  major  portion  of  the  adver- 
tising expenditures  on  the  part  of 
your  various  marketing  organizations 
are  employed  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising, having  a  total  subscription  of 
approximately  fifteen  million. 

In  my  announcements  a  year  ago, 
I  proved  to  you  by  authentic  deduc- 
tion that,  granting  these  advertise- 
ments 100  per  cent  efficiency,  your 
advertisements  could  reach  but  six 
million  readers  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lion subscriptions. 

Great  Market 
Remains  Undeveloped 

Granting  further  that  every  one  of 
these  six  million  readers  is  a  house- 
wife, and  that  every  one  of  the  six 
million  were  prompted  thereby  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  your 
products — granting  all  of  this — your 
present  newspaper  advertising,  as 
now  employed,  is  reaching  but  six 
million  housewives  out  of  the  twenty 
million  housewives  of  America.  How 
about  the  other  fourteen  millions? 

This  is  proof  that  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, though  intensively  em- 
ployed, is  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
influencing  the  whole. 

Most  of  your  organizations  are 
publishing  pamphlets,  also,  calling 
attention  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
their  product  and  giving  recipes  for 
their  use.  I  have  been  authentically 
advised  that  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  your  marketing  organizations, 
which  has,  for  a  period  of  years, 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  distribute 
these  pamphlets,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing, during  these  years,  but  three 
million  housewives,  and  then  only  in 
a  very  fragmentary  way.  How  about 
the  remaining  seventeen  millions? 

Most  of  your  various  organiza- 
tions likewise  employ  practically 
1  identical  systems  of  dealers'  helps. 
The  fact,  however,  that  scarcely  one 
in  ten  retailers  exercises  the  efficiency 
in  display  and  salesmanship  of  an 
average  haberdasher,  proves  the  in- 
adequacy of  these  present  method} 


toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
your  retail  distribution. 

Need  for 

Greater  Organization 

By  these  statements  I  do  not  mean 
to  detract  from  the  great  good  that 
has  been  accomplished  toward  in- 
creasing the  value  of  your  products 
by  the  methods  as  now  employed. 
The  results  realized,  inadequate 
though  they  have  been,  are  well 
worth  the  expenditure,  and  this 
method  of  direct  commodity  adver- 
tising and  direct  selling  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions should  by  all  means  be  con- 
tinued. 

These  facts,  though,  do  prove  that 
your  present  methods  are  inadequate, 
and  that  the  task  of  informing  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  of  the  attractiveness,  the 
economy  and  the  goodness  of  your 
fruit  products;  and  the  task  of  dis- 
seminating these  products  among  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world,  is  so 
vast  and  stupendous  that  the  means 
so  far  employed  by  your  organiza- 
tions, though  efficient  to  a  degree, 
are  totally  inadequate. 

I  REITERATE  TO  YOU  THIS 
FACT — the  American  housewife,  of 
whom  there  are  twenty  millions,  and 
the  public  eating  house  absolutely 
control  the  consumption  of  your 
Product;  and  the  retailer  is  the  agency 
upon  which  you  absolutely  rely  for 
its  intelligent  distribution. 

NO  ONE  ORGANIZATION 
ALONE  IS  BIG  ENOUGH  FOR 
THE  TASK;  COLLECTIVELY  IT 
CAN  BE  PUT  OVER 

Even  if  one  of  your  organizations, 
by  enormous  expenditure  and  inten- 
sive effort,  did  accomplish  the  task, 
do  not  lose  sight  of  this  one  great 
economic  truth;  that  no  branch  of 
the  industry  of  itself  will  prosper 
for  long  alone. 

The  organization  designed  to  put 
over  the  Bergtholdt  Plan  must  be 
commensurate  with  the  vastness  of 
the  fruit  industry  of  California. 

Market  Expansion 
Object  of  Plan 

This  organization,  in  its  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  housewife,  should  create 
a  book  unlike  any  other  publication 
or  cook  book,  so  edited  and  compiled 
as  to  fascinate  and  hold  the  interest 
of  the  housewife.  It  should  embody 
suggestions  as  to  the  hygienic  whole- 
someness, the  attractiveness  and  the 
economy  of  your  products-£-so  sin- 
cerely written  as  to  be  absolutely 
convincing;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  it  should  contain  a  code  of  re- 
cipes compiled  by  the  best  expert 
culinary  talent  in  the  country.  The 
book  should  be  simple,  wholesome, 
attractive  and  labor  saving — a  book 
de  luxe,  a  gift  that  by  its  intrinsic 
value,  its  attractiveness  and  romantic 
interest,  will  be  forever  appreciated 
for  its  practical  usefulness,  and  an 
indispensable  necessity  to  every 
housewife. 

This  organization  should,  if  pos- 
sible, place  a  copy  of  this  book  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  of  the  twenty 


million  housewives  of  America,  and 
should  devise  methods  of  publicity 
which  will  keep  this  book  a  live  issue 
in  every  household. 

Development  of 
Foreign  Markets 

This  organization,  by  means  of 
this  book  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, should  function  toward  in- 
creasing the  consumption  of  your 
products  in  the  export  trade.  Other 
methods  should  be  evolved  for  de- 
veloping foreign  consumption. 

This  organization,  in  a  depart- 
ment created  and  manned  for  the 
purpose,  should  function  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  your  products 
on  the  part  of  the  public  eating 
house. 

Most  important  of  all,  this  organ- 
ization assisted  by  the  best  advertis- 
ing and  salesmanship  talent  that  can 
be  engaged,  should  function  in  a  de- 
partment of  aid  to  the  retailer  with 
the  definite  object  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  your  retail  distribution. 
It  should  evolve  a  system  by  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  retailer  is 
obtained  toward  keeping  the  book 
a  live  issue  with  the  housewife.  It 
should  evolve  plans  for  inducing  the 
retailer  to  SPECIALIZE  in  the  sale 
of  California  fruit  food  products  in 
a  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT.  It 
should  evolve  efficiency  methods  in 
merchandising,  display  and  salesman- 
ship; in  other  words,  it  should  func- 
tion to  make  every  retailer  and  re- 
tailer's clerk  an  efficient  specialist  in 
the  sale  of  your  products. 

Fruit  Growers 
Must  Act 

In  the  present  status  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  up  to  the  management  of 
your  organizations  to  create  a  pre- 
liminary organization.  The  functions 
of  this  organization  will  be,  first  to 
secure  by  means  of  publicity,  the 
support  of  every  fruit  grower  out- 
side of  the  organized  branches  of  the 
industry,  the  aid  of  every  factor  en- 
gaged in  the  handling  and  manu- 
facture of  fruit  products  and  of  all 
allied  industry;  secondly,  by  publi- 
city and  a  financial  drive,  equitably 
prorated,  to  OBTAIN  THE  NEC- 
ESSARY FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 
TO  PUT  THE  PLAN  OVER. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it 
is  absolutely  up  to  you,  the  individ- 
ual fruit  grower,  to  set  aside  every 
other  consideration  and  bring  your 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  marketing  organizations 
with  which  you  are  connected,  to 
take  action  that  will  get  this  effort 
under  way. 

Your  annual  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  putting  over  the  Bergtholdt 
Plan  will  be  repaid  to  you,  tenfold, 
each  year  in  the  increased  value  of 
your  product.  Every  year  that  you 
defer  you  suffer,  in  depreciated  val- 
ues, many  times  the  expenditure. 

The  consummation  of  this  Plan 
will  absolutely  insure  to  you  the  per- 
manence, the  growth  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  fruit  growing  industry, 
and  through  it,  of  California. 

This  is  the  third  angle  of  my  story, 
and  the  most  vitally  important.  It  is 
now  up  to  yout 


Secretary   and  Manager, 
The  SilvaBergtholdt  Company.  Nunerytuen. 
Newcaade,  California 
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tage  of  our  cul 
tivated  fruits  and 
berries  are  mem- 
bers of  one  bo- 
tanical family, 
the  rose  family, 
or  Rosaceae.  Vo 
this  one  family 
belong  not  only 
all  the  wild  and 
cultivated  rosesy 
and  the  berries 
just  mentioned, 
but  also  the  ap- 
ple, peach,  plum, 
cherry,  q  u  i  nee, 
pear,  loquat,  aprl- 
c  o  t,  strawberry, 
Juneberry,  and 
many  other  wide- 
ly cultivated 
plants  of  great 
horticultural 
value,  either  for 
their  fruits  or 
flowers. 

North  America 
is  essentially  the 


HE  blackberry,  raspberry, 
dewberry,  thimbleberry,  sal- 
mon-berry, cloudberry,  and 
wineberry  all  are  members 
of  that  great  genus  of  rose- 
like  plants,  Rubus. 
It  Is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact  that  a  great  percen- 
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of  America;  and  so  deep-seated  and 
conservative  are  the  ideas  of  a  people 
in  regard  to  the  worth  of  a  fruit,  that 
fully  two  centuries  were  needed  for 


brought  to  the  attention  of  fruit 
growers. 

As  an  industry,  blackberry  cultiva- 
tion has  been  almost  wholly  developed 
within  the  last  30 
years;  it  began 
with  the  Lawton, 
which  later  was 
superseded  by  the 
Kittatiny  in  some 
sections.  This  in 
turn  gave  way  to 
the  Snyder,  and 
now  numerous 
other  and  better 
varieties  are  the 
standards.  The 
evolution  of  this 
fruit  has  been 
gradual,  but  it 
has  finally  found 
a  place  in  the 
h  o  r  t  i  c  u  1 1  ural 
ranks,  and  is  cap-  I 
able  of  keeping 
pace    with  the 

most  progressive;  its  true  value  at 
last  is  appreciated,  and  its  culture 
and  development,  assured. 

The  dewberry  is  similar  to  the 
blackberry;  its  fruit,  like  that  of  the 
blackberry,  remains  attached 
to  the  cost  or  receptacle,  while 
in  the  raspberry  the  core  read- 
ily separates  from  the  fruit. 
The   principal    distinction  be- 


WORLD  FAMOUS  NATURALIST 
CONTRIBUTES  ONLY  TO 
THIS  MAGAZINE 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 
readers  enjoy  a  privil- 
ege shared  by  those  of  no 
other  farm  journal  in  the 
world.  Luther  Burbank's 
articles  are  prepared  es- 
pecially for  this  publication 
and  may  not  be  reproduced 
without  permission. — Ed. 


tween  dewberries  and  blackberries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  growth — 
blackberries  being  of  an  upright  habit, 
while  dewberries  trail  along  the 
ground. 

Rubus  nigrobaccus,  a  common  plant 
in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  East- 
ern United  States, 
is  chiefly  the 
original  source  of 
our  cultivated 
b  lackberries; 
while  Rubui  vil- 
losus  and  one  or 
two  closely-related 
species  are  the 
parents  of  the 
dewberries.  A  n- 
other  wild  species 
of  the  dewberry, 
Rubus  vitifolius, 
of  the  P  a  c  i  f  ic 
Coast,  has  more 
recently  become  of 
horticultural  sig- 
nificance, and  has 
'  had  an  important 
role  in  the  creation 
of    valuable  new 

(Continued  on 
Fase  20) 


Interesting  Example  of  Plant  Improvement 
The  plant  at  the  right  is  the  original,  wild  Rubus  Strigosus,  or  rasp- 
berry/. Above  is  shown  a  cluster  of  fruit  from  the  Rubus  Strigosus, 
following  several  years'  breeding  and  selection  by  Luther  Burbank- 
All  of  the  true  raspberries  now  in  cultivation  have  been  developed 
from  this  native  type. 


home  of  the  cultivated  blackberry.  No 
other  country  until  quite  lately  has 
appreciated  the  qualities  of  this  fruit 
sufficiently  to  cultivate  and  develop 
it.  Wild  species  are  abundant  In 
Europe,  growing  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  along  hedges  and  in 
waste  places;  but  as  cultivated  fruit, 
they  are  almost  wholly  untouched. 

The  prejudices  against  the  wild 
bramble  clung  to  the  Colonial  settlers 


this  excellent  berry  to  work  Its  way 
into  cultivation. 

Not  until  as  late  as  1841,  or  even 
possibly  a  few  years  later,  was  a  single 
horticultural  variety  introduced.  Then 
the  Dorchester  was  first  brought  to 
notice,  and  about  a  decade  later  a 
better  berry,  the  Lawton,  which  is  still 
a  standard,  and  two  other  varieties, 
the  Holcomb  and  Wilson's  Early  wort 
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Fined!  Eupp'g  Pfl-ffiEHsMe- 


WENTY  years  ago  the  taxes 
/gCfSgX  on  the  300-acre  Rapp  farm 
}a£Cj»  in  Southern  Oregon  amount- 
KRIfW  ed  to  $150.  One  of  the  sons, 
Mv~/W  Fred,  is  now  paying  nearly 
$1000  on  175  acres,  includ- 
ing personal  property.  How 
to  raise  this  amount  of  tax 
money  every  12  months  was  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  young  Rapp  was 
called  upon  to  solve  when  he  took 
over  the  management  of  half  the  home 
place. 

Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  grown, 
the  hay  being  stored  in  four  big  barns 
until  it  can  be 
sold  to  advan- 
tage, of  course, 
a  part  of  the  al- 
falfa money  could 
be  used  to  pay 
taxes,  but  this 
would  materially 
reduce  the  an- 
nual  income, 
especially  in  sea- 
sons of  low  prices. 
The  present  price 
at  the  barn  is  $10, 
0.  H.  BARNH ILL  but  it  has  been 
as  low  as  $4  in  the  field. 

Why  not  market  this  fine  forage  in 
the  form  of  butter  and  milk,  and  thus 
increase  the  receipts  therefrom?  "Be- 
cause," explains  Mr.  Rapp,  "that  would 
mean  hired  help  every  day  in  the 
year.  My  neighbor  across  the  creek, 
Ed  Foss,  says  that  it  takes  about  all 
one  person's  time  to  manage  a  hired 
man,  lay  out  his  work  for  him,  see  that 
he  does  it,  and  keep  him  supplied  with 


>.:  in  mi  ui    ii.i    iiiaiiinim  mmm  nn 


MANY  a  "hobby"  hat  grown  into  a  profitable  businett,  and 
similarly  a  "sideline"  in  agricultural  production  may  be- 
come one  of  the  most  valuable  crop*.  Thit  Wat  the  case  with 
Fred  Rapp'*  melon*.  From  lets  than  three  and  one-half  acre*, 
Rapp  hat  realized  more  than  $1100  thit  year. — The  Editor. 
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By  O.  H.  Barnhill 


CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


heavy  yields  and  good  prices  are  never 
obtained  without  hard  work  and  the 
exercise  of  good  Judgment.  Rapp  has 
been  raising  melons  for  15  years, 
learning  more  about  the  business  each 
season.  Three  factors  contribute  to 
his  success:  Suitable  soil,  favorable 
climate  and  near-by  market.  Others 
have  the  same  advantages,  however, 
which  proves  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
man  that  makes  the  melon  and  sells  it. 

The  soil  is  black,  sandy,  creek-bot- 
tom loam,  rich  and  easily  worked. 
Seeds  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  forenoon,  then  mixed  with 
a  panful  of  sand  and  placed  in  a 
manure  pile  for  warmth.  During  the 
afternoon  the  position  of  the  pan  is 
changed  until  the  proper  temperature 
is  secured.  By  morning  the  seeds  have 
begun  to  sprout,  when  they  are  planted 
in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed,  about  the 
first  week  in  May. 

HOW  MELONS  ARE  PLANTED 

The  first  plantings  were  made  in 
hills  eight  feet  apart  both  ways.  They 
are  now  placed  ten  feet  apart,  and 


plants  May  24,  necessitating  replanting 
this  year. 

Cultivation  is  done  mainly  with  a 
two-horse  spring-tooth  cultivator. 
Deep  cultivation  is  withdrawn  from 
the  hills  as  the  plants  grow,  a  one- 
horse  garden  cultivator  and  hand  hoe 
being  substituted  for  the  spring-tooth, 
and  care  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
rootlets. 

SPRAYING  FOR  APHIS 

Aphis  appeared  the  last  of  May, 
necessitating  spraying  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nicotine.  Plants  were  re- 
sprayed  every  week  for  six  weeks.  A 
hand  pump  was  used  and  care  taken 
to  wet  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Wilt  or  blight  killed  a  few  plants. 
The  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease  is 
unknown,  but  the  spores  must  live  in 
the  ground,  for  the  longer  melons  are 
grown  in  the  same  place,  the  greater 
the  losses  are  apt  to  be  from  this 
source. 

The  patch  was  irrigated  a  few  times 
during  June  and  July  by  running 
water  in  small  ditches  between  the 
rows.  Melons  began  to  ripen  August 
first,  at  which  time  irrigation  was  dis- 
continued. 

VINES  ARE  CLIPPED 

As  soon  as  the  melons  began  to 
form  and  the  vines  had  about  covered 
the  ground,  the  ends  of  the  latter  were 
clipped  off,  leaving  at  each  hill  a  mass 
of  vines  about  eight  feet  square.  This 
pruning  not  only  makes  bigger  melons, 
but  also  causes  them  to  grow  smoother 
and  in  better  shape. 


tools  and  materials.  Ed  is  replacing 
his  peach  trees  with  walnuts,  so  thai 
he  won't  need  so  much  hired  help. 

KEEPS  ONE  GUESSING 

"It*  keeps  a  man  guessing  to  make 
a  profit  on  labor  at  the  wages  we  have 
had  to  pay  the  past  few  years.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  hired  man  breaks  into 
a  farmer's  home  life.  He  may  be  the 
best  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  we  don't  like 
to  have  company  at  every  meal  and 
every  evening,  because  those  are  about 
the  only  times  my  wife  and  I  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  each  other  and  play 
with  the  kids.  She  has  enough  to  do 
without  cooking  for  another  man. 
Yes,  I  could  build  another  house  and 
get  a  married  man,  but  that  would 
mean  trouble  of  another  kind." 

Rapp  finally  decided  that  melons 
were  his  best  bet  when  it  came  to 
beating  the  tax  game.  This  year  and 
last  he  has  sold  some  $2,000  worth  of 
watermelons  and  muskmelons,  which 
more  than  satisfies  the  tax  collector. 
Last  year  melons  were  scarce  and 
high,  selling  for  3%  cents  per  pound. 
From  11-3  acres  $870  was  realized. 
This  year  the  price  is  2  cents  and  the 
sales  from  3%  acres  up  to  September  8 
were  a  little  over  $1100.  Most  of  the 
melons  are  sold  to  Ashland  dealers, 
house-to-house  peddling  being  un- 
necessary. 

Such  large  returns  from  a  small 
acreage  sounds  like  easy  money,  but 


Ashland,  a  city  of  5000,  five  miles 
distant,  is  the  principal  'market. 

The  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Rapp  are 
too  tender  to  stand  shipping  to  Port- 
land or  other  distant  markets,  while 
the  price  of  poorer  sorts  Is  too  low  to 
justify  the  expense  of  supplying  city 
customers. 

VARIETIES  GROWN 

Kleckley  Sweet  is  the  principal  va- 
riety grown.  It  is  a  long,  green,  thin- 
rind  melon,  with  large,  white  seeds  and 
red  pulp,  coarse  and  grainy,  but  very 
sweet.  Small,  black  drops  of  syrup 
sometimes  form  on  the  outside  of  the 
melon,  caused  by  Juice  which  has  ' 
escaped  through  tiny  cracks  and  has 
partially  evaporated.  - 

This  variety  has  been  grown  for 
many  years  by  Fred  Rapp  and  now 
attains  much  larger  size  than  when 
first  planted.  A  few  years  ago  a  Blight 
strain  of  Jumbo — a  large,  round  melon — 
was  .Introduced  by  growing  a  few  hills 
of  the  latter  variety  near  by. 

The  Chilian  is  a  smaller,  round  melon, 
faintly  striped,  which  Mr.  Rapp  has 
raised  for  15  years.  Alabama  Sweet 
was  planted  this  year  and  proved  to  be 
worthless,  having  a  thick,  tough  rind 
and  a  small  quantity  of  stringy,  taste- 
less pulp. 

Burrel  Green  Is  the  best  muskmelon 
grown,  being  of  good  size,  with  sweet, 
thick,  yellow  flesh.  The  outside  color, 
however.  Is  green,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  sell  until  buyers  become  ac- 
quainted with  Its  fine  quality. 

Miller's  Cream  Is  another  good  musk- 
melon. Montreal  Market  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Honey  Dews  and 
Casabas  are  too  late  to  mature  In  prof- 
itable quantities  in  this  section. 

PRINCIPAL  PEST 

Boys  consider  It  a  joke  to  steal  and 
destroy  melons,  but  it  is  no  fun  for  the 
man  who  raises  them.  Mr.  Rapp  is 
always  glad  to  give  melons  to  those 
who  ask  for  them.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  boys  are  *pt  to  destroy 
many  melons  in  looking  for  ripe  ones 
and  by  cutting  open  more  than  can  be 
eaten. 

The  only  effective  remedy  found  for 
this  pest  is  good,  round  buckshot,  ad- 
ministered with  a  double-barreled  fowl- 
ing piece.  Two  armed  guards  watch 
the  Rapp  melon  patch  night  and  day. 
sleeping  In  a  tent  and  cooking  in  a 
shed  near  by. 

A  former  guard  came  In  one  morning 
with  a  weird  tale  of  having  been  held 
up  by  robbers  armed  with  machine 
guns  and  powerful  flashlights,  blinding 
the  guard  with  the  latter  while  they 
stole  several  truckloads  of  melons.  The 
proprietor,  however,  was  inclined  to 
suspect  cplluslon  and  Is  said  to  have 


Slop  Thief! 

Fred  Rapp  believes  the  most  effective 
"spray"  for  the  "two-legged  pest"  is  a 
strong  dose  of  buckshot.  Above  are 
shown  guards  who  arc  employed  to 
watch  the  melon  patch.  Center — A 
melon  thief  caught  in  the  act.  Below — 
Rapp  in  the  field  among  his  prize 
melons. 


next  year  this  distance  will  be  in- 
creased to  twelve  feet.  Nothing  like 
giving  melons  plenty  of  room  if  you 
want  them  to  grow  Dig,  says  Mr. 
Rapp. 

Frost   killed    three-fourths    of  the 


Ripeness  is  tested  by  thumping  and 
by  noting  a  rough,  brown  spot  whicn 
generally  appears  on  ripe  melons. 
Pulling  away  any  vines  which  may 
cover  melons  and  "mashing  down"  the 
vines  so  as  to  leave  the  melons  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible, 
promote  the  formation  of  sugar. 


given  the  intrepid  guard  his  "walking 

papers." 

Rapp  "stakes"  too  much  upon 
melon  crop  to  risk  Its  loss,  and  the 
fore  emphasizes  the  importance 
timely  "spraying"  with  buckshot  when 
necessitated  by  the  attacks  of  the  de- 
structive pest,  "Bovu*  I'urluinus." 
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Bordeaux  for  Spraying  Potatoes — Po- 
tato growers  frequently  fail  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  results  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  because  of  impl-oper 
preparation  of  the  material.  The 
usual  formula  is  5  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  and  5  pounds  of  freshly - 
burnt  lime,  with  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  copper  sulphate  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  lime  slaked  sepa- 
rately, after  which  two  are  mixed. 
Copper  sulphate  dissolves  best  if  put 
into  bag  and  suspended  in  water. 
A  little  hot  water  should  be  poured 
upon  the  lime  first.  After  it  be- 
comes active,  cold  water  is  added 
slowly  until  a  fairly  thin  white 
liquid  results.  In  mixing,  at  least 
one  of  the  ingredients  should  be 
fairly  dilute.  In  making  up  small 
amounts  of  the  final  mixture,  the 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  should 
be  poured  into  the  lime  milk.  If  this 
process  is  reversed,  a  thick,  heavy 
sediment  Is  formed  which  will  not 
readily  pass  through  the  spray  noz- 
zle. 

Wires  for  Bracing  Fruit  Trees — Many 
orchardists  have  hesitated  about 
adopting  the  wire  bracing  method 
instead  of  the  usual  wooden  props 
until  experiments  Deing  conducted 
by  the  University  were  concluded.  It 
is  now  announced  that  tests  carried 
on  for  several  years  have  demon- 
strated that  wire  braces  are  suc- 
cessful and  frequently  economical. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
incorporated  in  Circular  No.  244, 
which  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Berkeley.  This 
circular  describes  the  methods  used 
under  different  conditions,  lists  the 
necessary  equipment,  and  gives  cost 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  wooden 
props. 

Seed  Purchasers  Warned — A  warning 
is  issued  to  those  who  are  purchas- 
ing or  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  Melilotus  indica  for  cover  crop 
purposes.  A  large  amount  of  Meli- 
lotus indica  is  being  marketed  in 
California  from  Arizona.  Much  of 
this  seed  has  been  found  by  test  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  Johnson 
grass  seed.  The  seed  of  the  Johnson 
grass  has  been  hulled,  thus. making 
it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  Melilotus  seed.  Purchasers  are 
advised  to  submit  samples  to  the 
Seed  Laboratory,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sacramento,  for  examin- 
ation before  the  seed  is  purchased 
and  planted. 

Testing  Consistency  of  Concrete — 
The  Slump  Test  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practical  way  of  determining 
the  proper  amount  of  water  to  use 
in  mixing  concrete,  says  the  Port- 
land Cement  Association.  The  cor- 
rect cement-water  ratio  for  any 
concrete  mixture  will  develop  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  concrete. 
A  knowledge  of  how  to  determine 
this  ratio  is  a  matter  of  Importance 
to  the  builder.  The  slump  test  is  a 
simple,  easy,  and  practical  method 
of  making  this  determination.  The 
only  apparatus  necessary  is  a  spe- 
cial mold,  made  from  sheet  metal, 
preferably  non-corrosive,  in  the 
form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  4  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  8  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  12 
inches  in  vertical  height 

After  thorough  mixing,  the  con- 
crete is  placed  in  the  mold  in  three 
or  four  successive  layers,  each  layer 
carefully  puddled  or  rammed  with  a 
blunt-pointed  %-inch  round  rod. 
The  metal  mold  is  then  removed 
with  a  steady,  vertical  lift,  leaving 
the  concrete  free  to  spread  at  the 
base.  The  "slump,"  or  reduction  in 
vertical  height  of  the  pile  of  con- 
crete which  results,  is  an  indication 
of  the  consistency  of  the  mixture. 

The  consistency  which  produces 
concrete  of  maximum  strength  is 
known  as  a  "normal"  mixture,  and 
has  a  slump  of  about  one  inch.  A 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  water 
of  10  per  cent  below  that  required 
for  a  normal  mixture  will  change 
the  slump  to  only  one -half  inch, 


and  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  about  30  per  cent.  Increas- 
ing the  water  10  per  cent  above 
normal  will  result  in  a  slump  of  al- 
most three  inches,  and  a  loss  of  at 
least  15  per  cent  in  strength. 

A  portion  of  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  must  sometimes  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  obtain  the  plasticity 
of  mixture  required  by  the  manu- 
facturing processes  employed.  For 
pavements,  floors  and  large  foun- 
dations, the  slump  should  not  exceed 
3  inches.  For  thin,  reinforced  con- 
crete walls  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired but  compacting  is  difficult,  a 
mixture  with  a  slump  of  6  or  7 
inches  is  permissible  because  its  wet 
consistency  practically  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  tamping.  Remember: 
Do  not  make  your  mixture  more 
plastic  than  is  required  by  the  na- 
ture of  your  work,  warns  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Solving  the  Family  Gift  Problem — 
What  better  birthday  present  or 
wedding  gift  than  purebred  livestock? 
Many  farm  parents  are  finding  en- 
thusiastic response  to  this  plan. 
With  Christmas  not  far  away,  OR- 
CHARD and  FARM  subscribers  well 
may  consider  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  interesting  Santa  Claus  in 
the  distribution  of  pigs,  calves,  colts 
and  poultry!  One  prominent  breeder 
relates  proudly  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived his  "start"  as  the  result  of  a 
present  from  his  father-in-law.  With 
the  little  gift  herd  as  a  nucleus,  he 
has  built  up  a  profitable  business — 
one  which  has  contributed  much  to 
the  family  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Prompt  Action  Necessary  With  Hog 
Cholera — Since  cholera  usually  in- 
creases during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  months,  hog  raisers  will  do 
well  to  increase  their  vigilance  at 
this  time.  Watch  for  the  first  hog 
to  show  symptoms  is  the  advice  of 
veterinarians.  If  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mals are  treated  immediately,  usual- 
ly it  is  possible  to  save  the  herd 
with  but  few  losses.  If  the  disease, 
however,  is  allowed  to  teach  all  the 
animals  before  the  serum  preventive 
treatment  is  applied  heavy  losses 
may  bo  expected.  Anti-hog  cholera 
serum  is  a  preventive  and  not  a  cure 
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for  hog  cholera.  Whenever  a  hog 
dies  of  an  unknown  cause  the  owner 
should  watch  his  herd  closely  for  at 
least  a  week,  and  if  any  more  hogs 
in  the  herd  begin  to  show  signs  of 
sickness,  a  veterinarian  should  be 
called  immediateJy,  for  the  chances 
are  that  cholera  has  reached  the 
herd  and  prompt  action  in  applying 
the  serum  treatment  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  save  the  well  animals. 
A  high  temperature,  ranging  from 
105  degrees  to  108  degrees  F„  in  a 
hog  that  staggers  when  it  walks,  is 
a  pretty  good  indication  of  hog  chol- 
era. Such  hogs  should  bo  segregated 
and  not  allowed  to  mingle  with 
others  or  to  wander  about,  for  they 
will  spread  the  disease  wherever 
they  go,  sometimes  in  places  where  it 
is  impossible  to  disinfect.  Hogs  that 
die  on  the  farm  should  be  buried, 
or,  preferably,  burned,  in  order  to 
prevent  birds,  insects  and  animals 
that  visit  the  carcass  from  spreading 
the  disease. 

Clean,  Poultry  Yards  Now— With  the 
fall  rains  comes  a  special  problem 
for  the  poultry  raiser.  If  pens  and 
runways  are  not  plowed  up  or  at 
least  scraped  and  cleaned,  puddles  of 
water  defiled  with  manure  are  likely 
to  collect.  Many  fowls  will  drink 
from  stagnant  pools  even  when  clear 
water  is  available  in  a  vessel,  and  it 
is  believed  much  disease,  especially 
bowel  trouble,  is  traceable  to  this 
habit.  It  is  suggested  that  all  pens 
be  first  cleaned,  then  plowed  or 
spaded,  and  spread  with  sand  or 
clean  soil.  Good  drainage,  of  course, 
should  be  provided  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  water. — C.  C.  T. 

Yolo  "Gyp"  Solves  Harvest  Problem — 

Expensive  harvesting  by  hand  meth- 
ods, necessitated  in  California  by 
irregular  growth,  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple handicap  in  production  of  grain 
sorghums  and  kaffir  corn.  The  new 
"Yolo"  Egyptian  corn,  produced  by 
the  University  of  California,  grows 
to  a  uniform  height  and  carries  erect 
heads.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
harvested  with  machinery,  including 
one-row  headers,  push  headers  and 
combined  harvesters.  California  has 
about  40,000  acres  of  Yolo  corn  this 
year. 


I've  jest  about  reached  th'  conclusion  there  ain't 
no  use  strugglin'  along  no  further,  seein'  as  how  th' 
cards  is  stacked  ag'in  me.  I  bin  intendin'  fer  quite  a 
while  t'  put  my  story  in  print  as  a  warnin'  t'  others,  but 
this  is  th'  first  time  I  bin  able  t'  get  around  to  it. 
I  sure  have  played  in  hard  luck  this  year.  In  th'  first  place,  my 
neighbor,  Brown,  broke  his  spray  pump  jest  about  th'  time  I  was  goin' 
t'  borry  it  t'  spray  my  trees,  and  result  was  they  went  unsprayed,  an' 
I  got  a  poor  crop  o'  fruit.  Then  jest  durin'  the  pickin'  season,  th' 
roof  o'  the  bunk-house  had  t'  cave  in  an'  we  had  to  stop  an'  fix  it, 
this  delayin'  us  so  that  we  got  some  o'  th'  crop  in  on  a  bad  market 
break.  Now  that  there  roof  has  been  saggin'  fer  six  years,  an'  I  fig- 
gered  it  ought  to  go  through  one  more  season,  but  no— It  had  t'  fall 
right  when  we  was  busiest.  Well,  I  suppose  I  was  lucky  it  didn't  kill 
nobody. 

Right  on  top  o'  that,  while  we  was  haulin'  fruit,  th'  harness  started 
t'  fall  t'  pieces.  Seemed  like  we'd  no  sooner  get  one  strap  riveted 
than  another'd  break.  I  had  planned  t'  give  it  a  general  overhaulin' 
last  winter,  but  somethin'  alius  p'vented.  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  had  t' 
cause  trouble  at  th'  very  worst  time. 

But  th'  last  and  final  blow  was  th'  worst  of  all.  My  wife  was  took 
sick.  Th'  doctor,  instead  o'  givin'  her  medicine,  like  he  should  a'  done, 
said  all  she  needed  was  rest !  What  do  you  think  of  that !  Right  at 
th'  time  when  we  had  five  men  t'  feed !  An'  then  he  had  the  nerve  t' 
send  me  a  bill  fer  ten  dollars. 

So,  takin'  it  all  in  all,  I  kain't  see  where  a  pore  man  like  me,  with 
heavy  debts,  kin  ever  get  ennywhere.  My  advice  is  onless  ye  got  lots 
o'  money,  or  yer  jest  natcherly  lucky,  don't  try  t'  raise  fruit!  Ye  kin 
see  how  hard  th'  struggle  has  been  fer  me. — BEN  GONNADOOIT. 
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Fall  Spraying  for  Pear  Leaf  Blister 
Mite — The  observations  by  horticul- 
tural inspectors  of  results  of  various 
methods  of  spraying  for  the  blister 
mite  in  the  Antelope  Valley  during 
the  past  two  seasons  indicate  that 
better  results  are  to  be  expected  from 
fall  spraying  in  that  vicinity  than 
from  applications  in  spring  as  ordi- 
narily given.  A  dormant  strength 
of  lime-sulfur  applied  at  that  time 
in  comparison  with  standard  strength 
applied  at  the  time  that  the  buds 
were  opening,  showed  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  fall  spraying. 

Pointers  on    Loading    Freight  Cars — 

"Load  a  freight  car  10  per  cent  in 
excess  of  its  marked  capacity,"  urges 
the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, adding  that  if  shippers  had 
loaded  cars  properly  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1922,  137,822  less  cars 
would  have  been  required.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  rules  are  promul- 
gated for  guidance  or  shippers  in 
helping  to  relieve  the  car  shortage: 
Do  not  order  more  cars  ihan  can  be 
loaded  promptly.  Load  In  one  day, 
especially  grain.  Do  not  ship  to 
glutted  markets;  to  do  so  means  de- 
lay in  unloading  or  reconsigning.  Load 
light  weight  or  bulky  freight  to  the 
full  cubical  capacity  of  the  car, 
working  a  little  overtime  in  the  eve- 
ning to  finish  loading.  Do  not  use> 
"free  time."  Do  not  reject  cars  for 
small  defects  which  the  station  agent 
or  his  helpers  can  repair  in  a  few 
minute3.  Try  to  increase  the  loading 
of  cars  to  a  average  of  30  tons  from 
the  present  23  or  24  tons. 

"Reason  Why"    for    Poultry    Foods — 

Many  poultry  raisers  who  give  the 
regulation  mash  as  well  as  grain 
scratch  mixture  will  be  interested  in 
the  scientific  explanation  of  the  func- 
tion and  value  of  these  standard 
forms  of  feed.  The  ground  mash  is 
necessary  because  birds  putting  on 
growth  or  producing  eggs  cannot  as- 
similate enough  nutriment  from 
whole  or  cracked  grains  to  supply 
the  maximum  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scratch  mixture  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give,  "work" 
to  the  gizzard  and  to  keep  the  fowl 
in  good  health.  And  when  it  is  fed 
in  the  litter  or  in  automatic  scatter- 
ing devices,  it  has  the  added  value 
of  inducing  exercise. 

Spacing    of    Walnut  Trees — In  few 

Southern  California  walnut  groves 
are  the  trees  given  sufficient  space, 
according  to  a  survey  recently  made 
by  the  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association.  It  is  asserted  the  trees 
should  not  be  set  closer  than  60  feet 
apart.  C.  C.  Teague,  of  the  famous 
Limoniera  Ranch,  has  announced 
that  upon  removing  every  other 
tree,  he  secured  not  only  heavier 
tonnage  but  also  better  walnuts.  He 
asserts  that  half  the  trees  in  many 
groves  may  be  taken  out — with 
profit  to  the  owners.  W.  T.  Webber, 
sales  manager  of  the  association, 
says  that  where  walnut  trees  stand 
closer  than  60  by  60  feet  in  the  rows 
they  do  not  get  the  necessary  amount 
of  sunshine  and  circulation  of  air. 
Association  officials  are  agreed  that 
If  crowded  groves  are  properly 
thinned,  the  net  result  for  a  year  or 
two  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
formerly,  but  the  ultimate  result  wiU 
be  greater  tonnage  as  well  as  size 
and  quality. 

Hogs  and  Tuberculosis — It  has  been 
found  that  tuberculosis  is  transmit- 
ted to  hogs  in  the  following  ways: 
Feeding  raw  milk  and  slime  from 
creameries;  feeding  separated  milk 
from  tuberculous  cattle;  feeding  tu- 
berculous carcasses  of  various  ani- 
mals, including  fowls;  feeding  un- 
cooked garbage.  If  all  these  sources 
of  Infection  are  avoided  by  hog 
raisers,  the  percentage  cf  swine  tu- 
berculosis will  be  greatly  diminished. 
— Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson. 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


Co~©p@)rattiY<e  Credit  Associations 


I  LTHOUGH  co-operative  cred- 
It  associations  In  the  United 
States  as  yet  have  advanced 
|  but  little  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  appear 
quite  fully  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  this  form 
of  self-help.  The  place  of 
the  associations  In  rural  credits  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  Uuited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  now  issued  De- 
partment Circular  197,  The  Credit  As- 


Consider  the  Case  of 
Richard  Roe 


Personal  Credits  for  Farmers — Purpose  and  Value  of 
Organized  Borrowing — Hoiv  It  Is  Done 


A  HARD-WORKING,  honest  young  farmer 
■**  it  Richard  Roe,  ttriving  to  get 
ahead.  At  a  tenant,  he  it  struggling  against 
rather  heavy  oddt,  and  hat  not  yet  ettab- 
lithed  bank  credit. 

Suddenly  he  it  confronted  with  urgent 
need  of  a  modett  loan 
of  $300.  Either  from 
lack  of  good  butinett 
habitt  or  becaute  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  hat  had 
any  turplut  fundt,  he 
hat  never  been  a  de- 
positor at  the  bank. 
Before  extending  the 
loan  the  banker  facet  two  quettiont:  First, 
hat  the  prospective  customer  good  butinett 
character?  That  it,  will  he,  without  quibble, 
promptly  repay  the  loan  with  interest  ac- 
cording to  agreement  if  he  is  in  position 
to  do  so? 

Second,  what  productive  ability  has  the 
applicant?  Is  there  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  use  the  borrowed  money  to 
such  advantage  that  he  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan  when  due  Both  of  these  ques- 
tions might  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
if  the  banker  had  the  time  to  go  out  among 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  prospective 
customer  and  get  the 
facts. 

But  the  loan  is  a 
relatively  small  one  and 
the  banker  does  not 
feel  that  he  can  take 
the  time  for  a  personal 
investigation.  He,  there- 
fore, atkt  for  tecurity 
or  indortement  of  the  note.  The  tecurity 
offered  doet  not  teem  very  good  and  the 
indortert  tuggetted  are  alto  relatively  un- 
known to  the  banker.  He,  therefore,  con- 
clude! it  unwite  to  make  the  loan. 

Unable  to  tecure  the  loan  at  the  bank, 
the  farmer  goes  to  the  local  merchant.  If 
he  succeeds  in  securing  the  needed  funds 
from  this  source,  the  terms  are  likely  to  in- 
volve an  8  to  10  per  cent  interest  charge  on 
the  entire  loan,  even  though  only  a  part  of 
the  amount  is  advanced  immediately.  In 
addition,  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  certain 
papers,  including  a  crop  lien  or  a  chattel 
mortgage,  or  both.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  likely  to 
be  charged  a  price  10 
per  cent  above  the  cash 
price  on  equipment  or 
supplies  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the 
loan,  because  he  is, 
after  all,  considered  a 
credit  customer. 

The  farmer  described  in  the  above  illus- 
tration may,  by  energy  and  strength  of 
character,  and  without  co-operation  from 
his  neighbors,  be  able  to  rise  above  the 
condition  in  which  he  finds  himself.  How- 
ever, through  active  co-operation  with  his 
neighbors  he  will  find  it  not  only  far  easier 
to  improve  his  own  credit  status,  but  also 
he  will  assist  and  encourage  others  to  im- 
prove their  financial  and  economic  situation. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  mott  practical 
formt  of  co-operation  for  improving  the 
pertonal  credit  of  thote  with  limited  tecur- 
ity and  without  established  banking  connec- 
tions is  the  so-called  credit  association  or 
credit  union,  described  in  the  accompanying 
article. 


soclatlon  as  an  Agency  for  Rural  Short- 
Time  Credit,  prepared  by  V.  N.  Valgren 
and  Elmer  E.  Engelbert. 

Co-operative  atedlt  associations,  and 
particularly  those  In  rural  districts  in 
need  of  better  credit  facilities,  are 
agencies  supplementary  to  the  commer- 
cial banks,  rather  than  competitors. 
Many  far-sighted  and  constructive 
rural  bankers  recognize 
this,  and  have  not  only 
co-operated  with  credit 
unions  that  have  been 
formed,  but  have  taken  the 
initiative  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  associations 
In  their  territory. 


PROGRESS  TO 
DATE 

The  rural  associations, 
which  to  date  are  limited 
chiefly  to  North  Carolina, 
have  enabled  their  mem- 
bers to  secure  loans  on 
favorable  terms  for  the 
purchase  of  necessary  sup- 
plies and  equipment, 'when 
in  the  absence  of  such  as- 
sociations expensive  mer- 
chant credit  would  have 
been  the  only  alternative. 

They  have  been  helpful 
particularly  among  far- 
mers In  need  of  short-time 
credit  who  lack  proper  se- 
curity or  proper  banking 
connections.  The  associa- 
tions also  moot  a  similar 
need  among  urban  wage 
earners  who  occasionally 
desire  a  reliable  source  of 
credit  as  well  ns  an  agency 
of  saving  and  thrift  that 
will  allow  them  a  reason- 
able return  on  what  money 
they  are  able  to  lay  aside 
from  the  weekly  or  month- 
ly wage. 

All  these  associations, 
rural  or  urban,  have  stim- 
ulated saving  among  their 
members  by  reason  of  the 
relatively  liberal  rate  of 
Interest  paid  on  funds  de- 
posited with  them.  The 
margin  between  the  rate 
he  receives  on  his  surplus 
funds,  when  he  has  any, 
has  been  materially  nar- 
rowed. 

ORGANIZATION 
PLAN 

As  a  rule  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association  is 
as  follows:  Regular  mem- 
bership is  open  to  any 
man  or  woman  In  the  com- 
munity who  has  a  good 
reputation.  One  share  of 
stock  of  $10  par  value, 
which  can  be  purchased  on 
the  installment  plan,  gives 
the  owner  thft  same  priv- 
ileges as  a  member  with 
50  shares.  Individual  de- 
posits are  accepted  In 
practically  any  amount, 
and  vary  from  a  few  cents 
to  several  hundred  dollars. 
Loans,  however,  show  a 
narrower  range,  varying 
from  perhaps  $5  to  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  In  North 
Carolina  these  institutions 
are  as  yet  small.  The 
largest  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  received  by 
any  one  union  from  stock 
subscriptions  and  deposits 
is  $23,000. 

The  lending  capacity  of 
any  one  of  these  unions 
from  Its  own  funds  Is, 
therefore,  very  limited.  In 
general  the  banks  have 
been  very  accommodating, 
however,  and  have  lent 
to  the  unions  at  from  6 
to  6  per  cent  Interest  In 
obtaining  a  loan  from  this 


source  the  association  gives  its  own 
note,  signed  by  its  officers,  and  de- 
posits as  collateral  one  or  more  notes 
of  members  to  whom  the  association 
has  made  loans.    Unless  the  assocla- 


IF  THIS  PLAN  APPEALS  TO  TOO 

UROK  the  enactment  of  a  co-op- 
erative credit  law  m  California. 
The  Idea  Is  to  simple,  jet  so  far- 
reaching  In  Its  possibilities,  that  we 
mu)  well  consider  the  advisability  of 
following  the  lead  of  10  Stales  which 
now  have  the  necessary  letrlslatlon. 


SOURCES  AND  UTILIZATION 


OF 
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PASSED  ON  BY  CREDIT  COMMITTEE 
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tlon's  by-laws  provide  a  higher  limit, 
the  individual  liability  of  a  member 
for  debts  of  the  organization  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  par  value 
of  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  him. 

Fortunately,  losses  are  practically 
unknown  among  these  associations. 
Bankers,  in  fact,  envy  their  record.  A 
few  of  the  unions  in  North  Carolina 
have  paid  dividends,  but  most  of  them 
have  added  all  earnings  to  their  re- 
serve funds. 

The  first  step  In  the  formation  of 
credit  unions  Is  the  enactment  of  a 
suitable  State  law.  Such  a  law  will  be 


of  little  value,  however,  unless  some 
agency  Is  provided  for  informing  the 
public  concerning  its  provisions,  and 
for  directing  and  assisting  those  who 
desire  tp  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  it  extends.  Ten  States 
thus  far  have  enacted  laws  permitting 
the  formation  of  credit  unions. 

Further  details  concerning  the  asso- 
ciations, together  with  a  draft  of  a 
suitable  State  law  governing  them,  are 
contained  in  the  circular,  which  may 
be  had  free  by  addressing  a  request 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PREPARATIONS  that  for  weeks 
past  have  been  going  on  steadily 
at  Pomona,  now  have  culminated  in  a 
spacious  exposition  grounds,  fully 
equipped  for  the  long  lists  of  exhibits 
entered  and  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  are  expected  to  attend.  The  fair 
will  open  October  17  and  will  continue 
for  five  days — a  time  of  special  at- 
traction to  farmers  In  the  entire 
Southland. 

EXHIBIT  CAPACITY  TAXED 

In  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
departments,  the  exhibit  capacity  al- 
ready Is  taxed  practically  to  the  limit. 
High-grade  stock  that  does  credit  to 
leading  Southern  breeders  will  be 
shown,  and  keen  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  various  divisions,  includ- 
ing horses,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  cavles,  and  poul- 
try. Prize  herds  of  Holateln.  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  cattle  and  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  are  promised  from  a 
number  of  well-known  ranches  in 
Southern  California. 

It  Is  aa'd  the  Pomona  fair  will  have 


the  largest  cavy  show  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  new  records  are 
expected  to  be  established  by  the  poul- 
try show,  managed  by  Paul  E.  Ken- 
nedy. One  of  the  features  of  the  fair 
will  be  the  livestock  parade,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  view  many  of  the  finest 
farm  animals  at  one  time. 

NO  PAINS  SPARED 

The  fair  committee  has  spared  no 
pains  in  the  making  of  the  new  race- 
track, which  is  now  receiving  the  fin- 
ishing touches  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Vice  President  C.  B. 
Afflerbaugh  and  which  will  be  in  per- 
fect condition  for  the  four  days  of 
racing.  At  night.  In  front  of  the  big 
new  grandstand,  will  be  held  the  horse 
show,  which  will  feature  some  of  the 
finest  galted  and  exhibition  animals 
on  the  Coast. 

The  outstanding  attraction  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Fair  la  that  every 
department  will  have  something1  In- 
tensely interesting  and  worth  while  to 
offer. — E.  M.  Gore. 
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C.  I(nollm ,  Managing  Editor 


Agriculture — Fundamentally  First 

OCCASIONALLY   some  one  with  more  venom  than 
vision  attefnpts  to  belittle  the  economic  importance 
of  agriculture.    And  it  is  easy  for  the  average  city 
dweller — living  out  of  contact  with  the  farmer,  surrounded 
by  superficialities,  and  absorbed  in  his  limited  sphere — 
to  lose  his  sense  of  proportion. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  farmer  doesn't  get  a 
square  deal  unless  he  fights  for  it.  Most  of  us  are  slaves 
to  environment.  And  those  who  move  in  a  small  world  of 
finance,  factories,  middlemen,  merchants  and  corner  grocery 
stores  are  apt  to  forget  how  dependent  they  are  upon  the 
tiller  of  the  soil. 

The  true  situation  was  set  forth  lucidly  in  a  recent 
article  by  J.  V.  Mendenhall,  prominent  San  Francisco  busi- 
ness man,  land  developer  and  capitalist,  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Financial  News. 

"Agriculture,"  Mr.  Mendenhall  points  out,  "produces 
most  of  the  raw  material — the  original  wealth  which  is  the 
basis  of  prosperity,  including  that  of  our  city  population. 
Other  industries  play  relatively  small  parts  in  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  new  wealth  and  lack  the  possibilities 
of  agriculture  for  expansion." 

The  writer  then  draws  a  graphic  picture  which  should 
open  the  eyes  of  any  city  dweller  who  imagines  he  could 
get  along  without  the  farmer: 

"Lest  the  basic  importance  of  agriculture  be  not  fully 
grasped,  just  estimate  for  a  moment  the  profits  and  earn- 
ings the  urban  population  takes  from  the  various  kinds 
of  farm  land  products  as  they  are  shipped,  processed,  stored, 
exported,  wholesaled,  retailed,  financed  and  insured.  The 
makers  of  containers,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, warehouse  owners,  packing  corporations,  city  office 
buildings,  brokers,  commission  men  and  dealers,  exporters, 
bankers,  and  even  physicians  and  attorneys — each  takes 
a  toll  as  our  farm  products  are  gradually  distributed  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Stop  the  farmer  production, 
and  the  tremendous  investment  in  city  office  skyscrapers, 
ornate  bank  buildings,  miles  of  residences — all  would  be- 
come worthless,  and  the  city  man's  prosperity  would 
vanish." 

These  facts  cannot  be  too  constantly  emphasized  by 
farmers  and  farm  organizations.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  producer  need  lack  the  heritage  that  is  his  by  right; 
no  reason  other  than  his  own  lethargy.  The  world  accepts 
a  man  largely  at  his  own' valuation,  provided  the  valuation 
is  based  upon  fairness  and  truth.  "The  truth  shall  pre- 
vail" about  agriculture.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  hold 
his  head  high? 

Avoiding  Market  Gluts 

THOUSANDS   of   dollars   are   lost   to    California  pro- 
ducers without  any  saving  to  the  consumer,  through 
haphazard  sales  methods  and  unwise   dumping  of 
crops  upon  a  saturated  market.    This  applies  particularly 
to  certain  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  and  to  other  prod- 
ucts not  handled  through  associations. 

In  Southern  California,  for  example,  25  to  30  carloads 
a  day  of  potatoes  are  consumed  the  year  'round,  it  is  said. 
This  Is  a  greater  quantity,  by  hundreds  of  tons,  than  is 
produced  in  local  potato  districts,  meaning  that  many  car- 
loads must  be  brought  in  from  other  sections. 

Yet,  during  the  height  of  the   season,   potatoes  are 
dumped  upon  the  Los  Angeles  market  in  such  quantities 
that  dealers  are  unable  or  afraid   to   handle  them,  and 
>  usually  there  results  a  disastrous  drop  in  price,  which  might 
be'avoided  by  more  Intelligent  handling. 

The  growers  need  better  storage  facilities,  according  to 
those  who  have  investigated  the  situation,  and  in  the  case 
of  potatoes,  no  expensive  equipment  is  necessary;  fre- 
quently only  financial  support. 

Just  such  conditions  as  this  emphasize  the  value  of 
marketing  associations  which,  with  control  of  the  larger 
share  of  the  crop  and  strong  financial  backing,  can  so  reg- 
ulate the  supply  as  to  meet  the  demand  "half  way." 

Were  the  ultimate  consumer  to  benefit  by  the  farmer's 
loss,  the  situation  still  would  be  bad  enough  from  the  pro- 
ducer's point  of  view,  but  as  a  matter  Of  fact,  the  buyers 


and  speculators  who  have  storage  facilities  usually  reap 
the  harvest  that  might  go  to  the  farmer. 

Few  individuals  can  afford  the  time  or  expense  neces- 
sary to  keep  constantly  posted  upon  the  entire  market  sit- 
uation. This  is  the  vocation  of  the  marketing  expert,  who 
has  direct  contact  with  the  trade  and  the  broad  outlook 
necessary  for  intelligent  distribution. 

Hunters  and  Fires 

A VIGOROUS  and  (we  think)  well-deserved  criticism 
of  hunters  whose  carelessness  causes  so  many  dis- 
astrous forest  fires,  is  forwarded  by  Charles  H. 
Shinn,  Forest  Examiner. 

"When  a  man  loves  hunting  so  much  that  he  spends 
hours  in  making  ready  and  hikes  for  the  mountains  so  as 
to  get  the  first  shot  of  the  season,"  says  Mr.  Shinn,  "he 
is  apt  to  neglect  the  responsibilities  in  every  other  direction. 
Therefore,  the  "graphs"  which  show  the  curves  of  increase 
in  fires  in  our  National  Forests  always  exhibit  a  frightful 
rise  during  the  first  week  of  each  hunting  season. 

"The  excited  'first  crop'  of  hunters  must  take  most  of 
the  blame  for  the  sudden  September  rise  in  fire  losses. 
Some  of  them  tramp  all  day  and  make  hasty  camps,  then 
are  tired  and  consequently  careless.  Others  drop  matches 
and  cigarette  stubs.  But  underlying  such  things  as  these 
are  city  environment,  short  vacations,  ignorance,  laziness, 
excitement  and  plain  don't-care-anyhow." 

Examfher  Shlnn's  statements  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation. And  city  hunters  are  not  the  only  ones  who  start 
fires,  although  it  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  the 
countryman  as  a  rule  is  much  more  careful.  But  there  is 
opportunity  for  improvement  all  along  the  line.  And  since 
it  is  the  farmer  who  suffers  most  from  deforestation  of 
water  sheds,  he  should  give  all  possible  aid  in  the  campaign 
for  fire  prevention. 

Important  Livestock  Event 

NOVEMBER  FIRST  will  be  an  important  day  for  Los 
Angeles  and  for  the  livestock  men  of  the  entire  West. 
Then  will  occur  the  formal  opening  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards, upon  which  a  small  army  of  men  has  been  working 
for  several  months. 

The  first  unit  of  the  "Yards"  comprises  six  acres,  and 
includes  accommodations  for  5000  cattle,  2500  hogs  and  2500 
sheep.  A  complete  "belt-line"  railway,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  stockyards  company,  has  been  constructed. 

Los  Angeles  owes  its  entry  Into  the  "big  market"  field 
jointly  to  the  vision  of  far-sighted  local  business  men,  the 
backing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  Chicago  capitalists  who  have  "put  over"  the  big  under- 
taking. 

Thus  is  the  "Angel  City"  widening  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  taking  another  step  towards  the  destiny  pre- 
dicted by  its  justly  famed  boosters! 

The  stock  raisers  of  all  the  Western  States  will  be 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Los  Angeles  market.  And  unquestionably  its  Influence  and 
volume  of  trade  will  grow,  year  by  year. 
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dried. 
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have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the 
crops  they  have  made 
and  saved. 
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LANTING  season  for  fruit 
trees  will  soon  be  with  us 
again,  and  those  who  are 
contemplating  the  setting 
out  of  an  orchard  would  do 
well  to  stop  and  think  over 
some  of  the  things  that 
 |  should  determine  the  selec- 
tion   of    varieties     to  be 

planted. 

It  is  not  the  intention  cf  the  writer 
in  this  brief  article  to  discuss  the 
many  varieties  of  fruits,  but  rather  to 
dwell  upon  some  fundamental  facts 
that  are  easily  overlooked  in  the  hurry 
and  worry  which  often  attend  the 
planting  of  orchard  trees. 

SUCCESS  DEPENDS  ON  VARIETY 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  deter- 
mining the  suc- 
cess of  any  orch- 
ard e  n  t  e  r  p  r  ise 
than  the  varieties 
chosen.  Mis  fits 
are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  our 
orchards  and 
often  the  ground 
upon  which  they 
stand  would  be 
more  valuable 
without  them.  Re- 
cently the  writer 
was  called  upon 
to  look  over  a  cer- 
tain orchard 
property  and 
after  doing  so  to 
venture  a  guess 
as  to  its  probable 
value.  Without 
knowledge  of  the 
varieties  in  this 
case,  one  might 
have  been  tempt- 
ed to  place  a 
much  higher  val- 
uation on  the 
property  than  was 
justifiable  with  a 
fairly  accurate 
k  n  o  w  1  e  dge  re- 
garding them. 

The  property  is 
well  located  near 
a  main  highway, 
in  a  section  where 
irrigation  f  a  c  111 — 
ties  are  of  the 
best.  The  soil  is 
sood,  as  the  splen- 
did size  and  health 
of  the  trees  indi- 
cate —  but  one 
thing  is  wrong: 

Varieties  of 
peaches  are  grow- 
ing on  the  place, 
which  during  the 
present  s  e  a  8  on 
are  selling  for 
from  $20  to  $30 
per  ton,  while  the 
best  varieties  are 
bringing  twice 

that  amount.  If  the  Income  from  an  or- 
chard property  is  half  as  much  when 
certain  varieties  make  up  the  planting 
as  it  would  be  If  other  varieties  grew 
in  their  places,  it  is  easy  to  figure  the 
difference  in  valuation  under  the  two 
conditions. 

Certainly,  then,  no  one  Is  Justified 
in  planting  until  the  market  merits 
of  the  varieties  of  the  kind  of  fruit 
have  been  determined. 

A  FEW  GOOD  VARIETIES 
BETTER  THAN  MANY 

In  most  orchard  sections  of  the 
country  the  experimental  stage  with 
respect  to  varieties  has  passed  and 
one  can  safely  Judge  what  to  plant  by 
the  past  history  of  varietal  behavior 
in  that  section. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  each  sec- 
tion has  its  individual  peculiarities 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. One  section  may  be  ideal  for  a 
certain  variety  and  another  section 
a  failure  for  the  same  variety,  be- 
cause of  a  little  difference  in  soil,  ele- 
vation, moisture  or  climate. 


A  careful  investigation  of  the  vari- 
eties growing  under  conditions  nearly 
identical  with  those  which  pertain 
where  planting  Is  to  be  done  is  al- 
ways desirable.  When  the  facts  are 
known  and  certain  kinds  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  db  well,  these  are  the 
varieties  to  choose  for  the  main  plant- 
ing, and  if  new  things  are  to  be  tried, 
let  them  occupy  a  very  small  part  of 
the  planting  until  they  have  proven 
their  worth. 

THE  HOME  ORCHARD 

Commercial  orcharding  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  small  home  or- 
chard proposition.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  desirable  to  have  many  different 
varieties  ripening  regularly  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  but  commercial  success 


well  known  elsewhere  but  not  In  the 
immediate  locality  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  great  success.  But  most 
persons  succeed  best  when  they  can 
follow  well  established  methods.  A 
program  of  work,  prepared  by  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  fruit  grow- 
ing of  a  certain  kind  for  years,  is  not 
difficult  to  follow,  but  It  may  be  more 
difficult  to  depart  from  that  program 
in  the  growing  of  something  new,  and 
later  to  find  a  market  for  a  product 
that  cannot  be  handled  with  the  main 
crop  of  the  community  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

VISION  IS  REWARDED 

Yet  a  good  thing  will  usually  sell 
itself  and  the  man  who  has  vision  and 
good  Judgment  stands  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  a  successful  grower. 


Bean  Straw  in  a  Southern  California  Orchard 

Because  of  its  high  nitrogen  content,  its  low  cost,  and  its  ready  disintegra- 
tion in  the  soil,  bean  straw  is  finding  constantly  increasing  usage  as  fertilizer. 
In  certain  types  of  soils  its  humus-making  quality  is  especially  valuable. 
Above  are  shown  bales  of  straw  just  dumped  from  a  truck  fl'  the  end  of 
an  orchard  row  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
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depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  orchardist  to  deliver  In  quantity 
a  superior  type. 

The  choice  of  varieties  then  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  of  finding 
first  of  all  what  varieties  are  adapted 
to  the  conditions  where  planting  is  to 
take  place,  and  then  choosing  two  or 
three  of  those  for  which  the  market 
will  pay  the  highest  price.  This  type 
of  fruit  growing,  which  follows  the 
beaten  path  in  planting,  is  considered 
the  safest.  Yet  it  does  net  appeal  to 
some,  who  are  ambitious  to  depart 
from  the  general  custom  and  do  some- 
thing different. 

The  growing  of  a  new  or  little  known 
variety,  or  perhaps  something  that  is 


In  choosing  varieties  of  any  kind  of 
deciduous  fruit  for  planting,  It  is  Im- 
portant to  consider  cross  pollination. 
The  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
as  complete  as  could  be  desired,  con- 
sidering its  importance.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  published  some  valuable 
bulletins  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
case  of  pears,  plums,  almonds  and 
cherries  at  least,  much  valuable  In- 
formation is  available  fcr  the  pros- 
pective planter. 

As  a  general  rule.  It  Is  unsafe  to 
plant  any  variety  that  requires  pol- 
lination in  large  blocks  by  itself,  and 
•while  it   is   not   always   possible  to 


find  out  which  varieties  will  inter- 
pollenize  and  which  will  not,  less 
chances  are  taken  when  two  or  three 
varieties  are  mixed  In  the  planting  of 
the  orchard. 

While  most  of  the  points  of  this  ar- 
ticle may  seem  elementary,  they  are 
nevertheless  vital  and  less  failures  In 
the  fruit  business  would  result  if  soma 
of  them  were  heeded  more  closely 
when  the  orchard  Is  planted. 


The  Jujube — A  Promising 
New  Fruit 

CALIFORNIA'S  soil  and  sunshine 
favor  the  production  of  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  fruits.  In 
fact,  few  fruits  are  known  that  could 
not  be  grown  somewhere,  within  the 
borders  of  the  State,  and  the  long  list 
of  those  which  have  already  added  to 
her  fame  will  be 
increased  as  the 
years  go  by  In 
the  addition  of 
new  and  little 
known  products. 

Few  persons  at 
the  present  time 
know  the  Jujube, 
but  it  will  not  be 
many  years,  un- 
less all  signs  fail, 
until  this  fruit 
will  occupy  a 
place  as  promi- 
nent as  that  now 
held  by  such 
fruits  as  the 
olive,  f  1  g,  date 
and  walnut. 

A  visit  to  a  Chi- 
nese confection- 
ery store  should 
familiarize  one 
with  this  fruit, 
grown  In  China 
for  thousands  of 
years,  and  It  la 
said  that  from  S00 
to  400  varieties 
are  now  produced 
in  that  country* 

It  is  a  fruit 
which  closely  re- 
sembles the  date, 
but  which  has  a 
flavor  of  Its  own. 
Those  who  know 
it  think  the  qual- 
ity is  fully  as 
good  as  that  of 
the  date.  The  tree 
upon  which  1 1 
grows,  however, 
is  very  different. 
It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  plants 
known  as  Rham- 
naceae.  In  this 
same  family  Is 
found  the  bush 
known  as  Catcara 
sagrada,  which  possesses  well-known 
medicinal  properUes.  The  trees  are 
said  to  attain  a  height  of  from  SO  to 
50  feet.  They  are  highly  ornamental 
and  the  twigs  have  fine  thorns  which 
make  them  rather  "prickly  " 

ORIGIN  OF  JUJUBE 

According  to  G.  P.  Rlxford,  who  first 
Introduced  the  Jujube  Into  California, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tree  Is  native  to  Syria.  It  is  now 
grown  In  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, as  well  as  In  some  of  the  North 
African  States  and  Asia. 

Rlxford  states  that  Robert  Chlsholm 
of  Beaufort,-  North  Carolina,  first 
brought  the  tree  to  America,  while  Mr. 
Rlxford  himself  brought  it  to  Cali- 
fornia in  187C. 

The  original  tree  is  still  living  in  the 
Sonoma  Valley.  It  Is  said  to  be  about 
25  feet  tall,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of 
from  8  to  10  Inches.  Heavy  crops  of 
fruit  are  borne  annually. 

VARIETIES 

Apparently  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  jujube  that  are  small  and  of 
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little  value.  The  Chinese  varieties  are 
said  to  be  of  a  good  size,  although  a 
little  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Euro- 
pean varieties.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  who 
for  years  was  a  collector  for  the  office 
of  foreign  seeds  and  plant  introduc- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
succeeded  in  securing  some  of  the 
finest  Chinese  varieties,  which  are 
now  being  grown 
experimentally  at 
the  U.  S.  Plant  In- 
troduction Gardens, 
Chico,.  California. 

E  x  p  e  r  1  m  entat 
plantings  have 
K  Deen  made  also  in 

?  .  \t  various  p  lace  s. 
WpS  ^Hj  with  trees  turn- 
ip lshed  by  the  Bu- 
*'j^^MgM  reau  of  Plant  in- 
^amgffl  dustry,  and  it  is 
J/l  only  a  question  of 
a  few  years  when 
much  valuable  data 
will  be  available. 
Considerable  encouragement  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  propagating  va- 
rieties of  good  size  may  be  found  in 
the  claim  that  one  variety  has  fruited 
at  Chlco  which  produces  rruit  as  large 
as  an  average  hen's  egg! 

FRUIT  EATEN  FRESH,  DRIED 
OR  CANDIED 

The  fruit  of  the  jujube  is  very  pal- 
atable when  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry 
on  the  trees.  Riptenlng  takes  place 
rather  late,  about  October  or  Novem- 
ber, In  California.  When  the  fruit  is 
processed  by  boiling  in  syrup,  as  in 
the  candying  of  fruits,  a  most  delicious 
confection  equaling  the  finest  dates 
is  procured. 

PROPAGATION 

Jujubes  may  be  grown  from  seed, 
cuttings  or  offshoots.  Soft  wood  cut- 
tings are  said  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  hardwood.  The  trees  have  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  sprouts  which  may 
be  used  as  offshoots  for  planting. 
Budding  or  grafting  of  the  best  vari- 
eties into  seedling  trees  also  may  be 
practiced. 

BEARS  EARLY 

Young  trees  that  were  planted  last 
February  in  the  experimental  orchard 
of  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School  at 
Ontario  are  bearing  fruit  already. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
trees  come  into  bearing  very  early  and 
there  Is  every  Indication  that  they  are 
extremely  prolific. 

ESCAPE  SPRING  FROSTS 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  losing  a 
crop  of  jujubes  from  frost,  as  they 
do  not  begin  growth  until  all  other 
deciduous  fruits  -are  well-  started  and 
have  set  their  cropis  of  fruit.  Blooming 
is  still  later,  as  the  blossoms  do  not 
develop  until  after  considerable  growth 
has  been  made.  Blooming  then  con- 
tinues for  weeks.  Trees  in  the  Chaffey 
orchard  which  began  blooming  in  April 
still  had  some  bloom  in  the  early  part 
of  August  and  fruit  was  still  setting. 

NO   COMMERCIAL.  PRODUCTION 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  com- 
mercial production  of  any  consequence 
of  the  jujube  in  California.  Therefore 
there  has  been  no  chance  to  test  Its 
market  value.  Like  all  new  things  it 
will  have  to  become  known  before  it 
will  sell.  Its  wonderful  quality  will 
without  doubt  <*vor  its  reaay  sale. 

TRIAL  PLANTINGS  DESIRABLE 

While  it  would  not  be  wise  for  any 
one,  on  the  strength  of  what  is  known 
about  the  jujube  at  present,  to  make 
heavy  plantings,  it  is  so  promising 
that  no  one  could  go  far  astray  in 
putting  out  a  few  trees  or  a  few  acres 
at  most  In  order  to  hasten  the  day  of 
commercial  planting.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  this  fruit  feel  assured 
a  profitable  demand  eventually  will 
come. 


NONE  BETTER- Please  find  enclosed  one 
dollar  for  my  subscription.  I  would  not 
think  of  being  without  ORCHARD  and 
FARM.  I  think  there  Is  none  better. — Mra. 
E.  Boyserj.  Llvermore,  Calif. 


C 


GOOD  READING — I  have  been  receiving- 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  four  years  and  like 
ft  very  well.  I  get  a  tot  of  good  out  of  It. — 
Chas.  Page,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


\e  Power 

ONE  MILLION  HORSES 


To  be  provided  by  this  company 
when  the  demand  for  it  is  felt! 


A  GOOD  RANCHER  keeps 
no  more  horses  than  he  needs. 
This  company  is  keeping  in 
step  with  the  demand  for  power 
in  the  same  common  sense 
manner. 

Today,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company's  32  power 
plants  are  equipped  to  gener- 
ate 481,836  horsepower. 

Its  Pit  River  Power  Plant 
No.  1,  just  completed,  will  add 
93,000  horsepower  to  the  pres- 
ent capacity. 

And  as  soon  as  the  demand 
arises,  additional  hydro-elec- 


tric power  plants  along  the  Pit 
River  will  be  developed  by 
this  company  to  add  350,000 
horsepower  more. 

California  ranchers,  already 
provided  with  more  and  cheaper 
power  than  the  farmers  of  any 
other  state,  are  assured  ample 
electrical  energy  for  their  need 
— and  at  the  lowest  rates 
possible  to  produce  it. 

Ask  your  banker  to  explain 
how  rates  are  made  to  cover 
costs,  to  pay  interest  to  stock- 
holders and  to  provide  a  fund 
for  development. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


T»  G 


•  air 

"PACIFIC  SERVICE 


P-05:10-8  Farm  In. 


rn 


The  Wonderful  Glories  of 

AUTUMN 

ARE  NOW  UPON  US 
Journey  to  Wonderland  NOW 

MOUNT  LOWE 

The  nearby  mile  high  mountain 
scenic  resort  invites  you 
THE  "RIM  OF  THE  WORLD" 
and  Its  resorts  lure  you  to  the  beauties 
■  "*'.    y       of  Nature 
I, IT  IS  INFORM  YOC  OF  THEM 
And  provide  the  easy  mode  to  reach  them 

Pacific  Electric  Railway 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Easy  I  Quick  I  Safe  1  Cheap  I  *~  '"" 
"STANDARD" 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT1 

Bores  wells  by  hand, 8  to  16in.  diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  Stair*.     U.  S. 
and  British  Gov'ts,  used  thousands. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
-boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for  i 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick  i 
delivery!  Write  at  once. 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO 

DepU]l06  W.3rd  St  CINCINNATI, 0. 


Say: 


I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 


Grapes  are  in  greater  demand  and  at 
'  higher  prices  than  ever  before.  Better 
vines  and  larger  crops  of  well-filled 
bunches  of  fine  juicy  grapes  may  be 
grown  by  working 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

into  the  soil  about  the  vines.  Profes- 
sional grape  growers  use  large  quan- 
tities'of  Nitrate.  Wri«e  for  my  FREE 
BULLETINS,  they  may  help  you 
get  more  grapes. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
1  25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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HE  "cat  and  rat  farm."  of 
humorous  fame  has  a  more 
business-like  parallel  at  Co- 
vlna,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  where  '  Edward 
Insley  fo.-  several  years  has 
maintained  a  combination 
,  citrus  and  poultry  ranch. 
Mr.  Insley  keeps  hens  to  furnish 
"food"  for  his  trees,  and  the  trees,  of 
course,  supply  the  means  of  buying 
food  for  the  hens.  But  unlike  the  cat 
and  rat  combination,  which  gave  but 
one  source  of  Income  (the  pelts  of  the 
cats)  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  as  a  "skin 
game,"  the  Insley  ranch  has  two 
sources  of  income — oranges  and  eggs. 
Thus  the  enterprise  comes  about  as 
near  to  being  a  "sure  thing"  as  any 
branch  of  that  great  "gamble'^  known 
as  Agriculture.  _  m 

So  minutely  have  the  details  of  the 
enterprise  been  developed  that  risk, 
expense  and  labor  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  the  care  of 
some  400  hens  is  entrusted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the-  owner's  10-year-old  son, 
who  is  paid  regular  wages  for  this  In- 
vestment of  his  spare  time.  And  on 
the  basis  of  a  hen  to  a  tree,  sufficient 
fertilizer  for  five  acres  of  oranges  is 
produced. 

GOOD  SUPPLY  OF  FERTILIZER 

An  ordinary  hen,  says  Mr.  Insley, 
voids  nearly  75  pounds  of  manure  an- 
nually. The  droppings,  however,  are 
not  applied  directly  to  the  land  in  the 
raw  state.  Gypsum  is  spread  over  the 
dropping  boards,  and  by  means  of  an 
overhead  track  litter  carrier,  the  mix- 
ture Is  conveyed  at  each  cleaning  to 
a  screened  manure  pit. 

But  the  production  of  fertilizer  does 
not  end  with  this  process.  Instead  of 
ordinary  litter,  bean-straw  is  used  on 
the  floors  of  the  laying  houses.  And 
the  daily  scrapings  from  the  dropping 
boards  for  one  week  are  mixed  with 
160  pounds  of  this  straw,  removed  from 
the  houses  at  the  weekly  renovation. 

APPLYING  TO  ORCHARD 

The  mixture  of  manure,  gypsum  and 
bean  straw  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  screened  compartment  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  being  hauled  Into  the  or- 
chard six  or  eight  times  a  year  and 
well  scattered  about  the  trees  and  be- 
tween the  rows. 

"Poultry  manure  is  a  very  rich,  con- 
centrated fertilizer,"  warns  Mr.  Insley, 
"and  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  ap- 
plied directly  in  large  quantities  to  the 
orchard.  Especially  do  I  discourage 
the  use  of  the  trench  system  for  the 
concentration  of  this  kind  of  manure 
about  the  base  of  the  trees. 

"The  gypsum  is  a  good  absorbent, 
insuring  the  salvage  of  all  liquids; 


liiiiiuiiiiiiliiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiim  uin  nrininiiiininniiui  uminm  tin  itmiirrtitirTiiriiTiiiiHniinri  itsniitiiimiiintiriiiiniti'nTiniHrjiiitfniniiiiiiiniiifiiiiiimfiiiMiiiriiiMtiinintMTiuuii  rtmuTiiariniintiim 

To  Insure  a  Good  Setting  of  Fruit,  Keep  a  Hen 
to  Each  Tree,  Says  Edward  Insley 

rHIS  Southern  California  citrut  grower  has  promoted  a  most 
profitable  partnerthip  between  the  White  Leghorn  hen  and 
the  Valencfp  orange.  The  fame  of  hit  interesting  project  has 
spread  even  to  Europe.  While  Dean  Hunt  of  the  University  of 
California  Agricultural  College  was  abroad  as  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  he  was  requested  by  Henri 
Cirard  of  Paris  University  to  furnish  photographs  and  description 
of  the  Insley  ranch  for  inclusion  in  a  French  textbook.  Mr.  Mason's 
article  explains  clearly  the  efficient,  labor-saving  system  which 
hat  resulted  in  tuch  tuccetsful  intermingling  of  fruit  and  feathers. 

— The  Editor. 

imiiimiimiuiiiiiiw 

By  Albert  J.  Mason 


furthermore  it  Is  of  value  In  correct- 
ing certain  soil  conditions.  Its  sulphur 
content  I  believe  to  be  even  more  im- 
portant than  is  generally  realized.  It 
is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  Is 
more  easily  applied  to  the  dropping 
boards  than  sand." 

The  value  of  the  bean  straw  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen  and  humus  also  Is 
emphasized.  Because  of  its  legumi- 
nous quality,  the  straw  of  the  bean  is 


particularly  rich  in  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial, which  disintegrates  quickly  and 
soon  increases  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil. 

The  effect  of  the  sulphur  Is  espec- 
ially noticeable  in  the  small  patch  of 
alfalfa  on  the  Insley  ranch,  maintained 
for  constant  production  of  green  feed 
for  the  hens.  An  unusually  high  yield 
is  obtained.  The  alfalfa  is  chopped  in 
a  power-driven  grinder.     During  .the 


winter  months  barley  is  grown.  Mr, 
Insley  believes  heartily  In  the  necessi 
for  supplying  plenty  of  green  stuff. 

Especially  is  this  true,  he  points  out, 
where  the  hens  are  kept  In  close  con- 
finement, as  in  his  highly-concentrated 
plant 

"I  have  come  to  believe  that  poultry 
should  either  be  closely  confined  or 
should  have  free  range,"  he  asserts. 
"There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prof- 
itable compromise."  No  runs  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Insley  stock;  they  are 
held  constantly  within  the  laying 
houses,  in  order  to  prevent  scattering 
and  consequent  loss  of  manure,  as  well 
as  to  conserve  space. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  LAYING 
HOUSE 

The  laying  house  consists  of  units, 
20  by  20  feet,  each  accommodating  125 
hens.  Four  units  house  sufficient 
hens  for  five  acres.  The  units  are 
arranged  consecutively  under  one  roof, 
with  doors  between  through  which  the 
litter-carrier  may  be  run.  The  roosts 
are  hinged  at  the  rear  and  may  be 
raised  for  cleaning  the  dropping 
boards. 

Under  the  roosts  and  opening  at  the 
rear     are    the     nest  compartments. 


Above — Interior  of  laying  house, 
showing  (A)  container  for  scratch 
mixture;  (B)  overhead  track  for 
litter-carrier;  (C)  dry  mash  hopper; 
(D)  roosts.  Bean  straw  is  used  for 
litter.  Below — The  poultry  house  in 
the  orange  trees.  Note  adjustable 
shutters  over  screened  front,  for  shade 
and  ventilation. 


reached  by  the  attendant  through 
hinged  openings  at  the  front. 

VENTILATION  IMPORTANT 

Ventilation  is  accomplished  by  mean* 
of  windows  in  the  rear  wall  of  the 
house,  the  air  being  carried  above  the 
roosts  through  a  double  celling  and 
discharged  so  as  to  protect  the  birds 
from  drafts.  Mr.  Insley  does  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
extend  the  air  space  down  the  rear 
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General  view  of  ranch  buildings,  showing  dwelling  at  left.  On  the  right 
laying  houses  are  windows  provided  for  ventilation  beneath  roosts. 


is  granery,  with  laying  houses  connecting.  The  white  spots  at  rear  of 
Top  ventilation  is  provided  by  double  roof  constructed  above  roosts. 


wall  behind  the  roosts,  as  is  frequently 
done. 

Automatic  drinking  fountains,  large 
mash  hoppers,  and  grain  feeders  oper- 
ated by  the  hens  for  scattering  the 
scratch  mixture,  complete  the  equip- 
ment. The  front  of  the  house  is 
screened  and  provided  with  protection 
in  damp  or  windy  weather. 

Electric  lights  are  turned  on  at  4 
a.  m.,  during  the  winter  months. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  ADVOCATED 

"The  use  of  lights  undoubtedly  in- 
creases egg  production  during  the  win- 
ter season,"  asserts  the  owner.  "But 
each  hen  seems  capable  of  producing 
just  so  many  eggs  per  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  show  a  corresponding  falling 
off  in  egg  yield  during  the  late  season. 
However,  it  is  good  business,  of  course, 


to  get  more  eggs  when  prices  are 
higher,  and,  even  though  the  hens  molt 
a  little  earlier,  poultrymen  appear  jus- 
tified in  the  use  of  lights,  for  it  seems 
apparent  that  no  permanent  injury  re- 
sults." 

Asked  whether  he  raised  his  own 
stock,  Mr.  Insley  pointed  to  a  well- 
equipped  brooder  house,  with  stove, 
which  bore  evidence  of  long  disuse. 
"I  have  come  to  believe  in  specializa- 
tion in  the  poultry  business,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  I  know  now  that  I  can 
save  money  in  the  long  run  by  pur- 
chasing young  pullets  from  a  commer- 
cial breeder,  doing  away  with  the 
trouble,  loss  and  expense  of  raising 
baby  chicks." 

The  flock  is  culled  regularly  and 
young  stock  for  replacement  secured 
from  breeders  known  to  have  high  pro- 
ducing strains. 

A  commercial  mash  mixture  is  kept 
constantly  before  the  birds  and  they 


are  fed  the  same  scratch  mixture  the 
year  'round — whole  barley,  wheat,  and 
cracked  corn,  one-third  each.  Two 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  is  added  to 
every  other  batch  of  grain,  as  a  worm 
preventive. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  FLOCK 

The  Insley  flock  is  unusually  healthy. 
The  owner  attributes  their  freedom 
from  chicken  pox  to  close  confinement, 
expressing  the  belief  that  this  common 
communicable  disease  is  spread  by 
birds  of  the  air,  which  enter  the  open 
runs  used  by  most  commercial  egg- 
producers. 

The  houses  are  sprayed  regularly 
with  disinfectant.  Mr.  Insley  recom- 
mends hanging  roosts  as  protection 
against  mites,  which  gain  access  to  the 
birds  at  night  by  way  of  the  dropping 
boards. 


Permanganate  of  potassium  is  added 
daily  to  the  drinking  water  at  the  time 
of  cleaning  the  fountains. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Insley  poul- 
try plant  embodies  many  of  the  best 
features  of  various  other  types,  and 
in  addition  includes  a  number  of 
unique  and  original  ideas.  The  costly 
and  tedious  labor  incident  to  other 
systems  of  close  confinement  is  elim- 
inated, and  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
advantages of  open  runs  are  done 
away  with. 

The  flock  furnishes  all  the  fertilizer 
for  5  acres  of  the  10-acre  orchard  and 
in  addition  pays  a  profit  that  helps  to 
tide  the  orange  trees  over  the  occa- 
sional "bad  years"  that  are  inevitably 
encountered.  Here  indeed  is  a  ranch 
where  the  eggs  are  never  all  in  one 
basket,  and  where  as  long  as  the  prof- 
itable partnership  continues,  neither 
trees  nor  hens  need  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity. 


A  Lifcihle  Land  Goes  a  L© 


Article  II — Secrets  of  Success  in 
Producing  Intensively 

THE  "little  land"  theory  is  not  a 
new  one.  But  we  in  America 
are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
what  European  nations  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  learn. 
Density  of  population  demands  high 
per-acre  production,  but  the  same 
principles  may  be  applied  to  Increase 
the  joy  of  living. 

For  generations  In  the  Netherlands 
families  have  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  one  acre  or  less.  Little  farms  on 
the  Island  of  Guernsey  frequently  net 
the  owners  as  high  as  $2500  an  acre. 
Purebred  stock  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion have  made  Guernsey  and  the  Isle 
of  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  Holstein  dis- 
trict In  the  Netherlands,  world  famous. 

The  little  islands  of  Japan,  with  ad- 
verse conditions  of  climate  and  topog- 
raphy, are  made  to  feed  millions  of 
people  without  waste.     >  ' 
To  be  sure,  there  is  no  necessity  of 


By  Charles  Weeks 


lowering  our  standard  of  living  to 
meet  that  of  foreigners,  for  in  Cali- 
fornia natural  conditions  are  so  fa- 
vorable that  a  much  greater  income 
may  be  produced  with  less  effort.  But 
the  westward  trend  of  population, 
many  students  of  economics  believe,  is 
destined  to  make  this  State  eventually 
the  most  densely  populated  place  on 
earth.  , 

The  fertile,  sheltered  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, watered  by  the  mountain 
streams,  make  a  sure  foundation  for  a 
successful  little  farm,  with  poultry, 
berries  and  fruit.  The  California  cli- 
mate, making  it  possible  to  grow  a 
home  garden  and  greens  for  poultry 
all  the  year,  is  the  factor  that  makes 
it  the  choicest  place  for  a  "natural 
home."  Rich  soil,  superabundance  of 
irrigation  water,  unexcelled  climate, 
and  a  world  market  through  co-opera- 
tion, are  some  of  the  essential  advan- 
tages in  California.  t 

Colonies  of  "little*  landers"  have 
beein  attempted  by  theorists,  dreamers 


and  impractical  men  on  poor  soil  and 
without  irrigation.  The  vision  of  "a 
little  land  and  a  living"  is  an  inspiring 
one,  and  today  this  vision  has  come 
true  because  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
a  practical,  common-sense  way. 

The  secret  of  intensive  production  is 
high  fertilization,  with  abundant  water 
for  irrigation.  To  grow  tremendous 
crops  requires  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Land  must  be  replenished  after  each 
crop.  The  mistake  that  the  American 
farmer  has  made  is  to  take  crop  after 
crop  off  the  land  without  adding  fer- 
tilizer. Most  farms  are  depleted.  This 
is  the  reason  why  many  farmers  are 
failing.  They  attempt  to  carry  too 
much  land.  If  they  could  bring  to  the 
highest  state  of  fertility  only  as  much 
land  as  could  be  intensively  cultivated 
they  would  save  energy  and  make  a 
sure  profit. 

Livestock  raising  Is  the  most  prof- 
itable of  all  branches  of  farming,  be- 
cause with  livestock  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  is  kept  up.   Poultry  raising  is  the 


most  intensive  of  all  types  of  livestock 
farming,  because  more  stock  can  be 
kept  per  acre.  A  poultry  farmer  can 
start  into  business  with  the  least  pos- 
sible investment  in  land  and  make  an 
acre  produce  more  than  with  any  other 
method  of  farming.  A  one-acre  poultry 
farm  will  give  one  man  all  he  can  do 
without  being  overworked. 

Without  fertilizer,  the  intensive 
little  farm  is  a  failure.  With  poultry, 
the  little  farm  has  a  fertilizer  factory 
to  draw  from  that  enhances  the  fer- 
tility year  after  year.  Thus  the  pro- 
duction of  one  acre  increases  until  the 
results  are  astonishing.  Kale,  beets, 
chard,  cabbage  and  alfalfa  for  green 
feed  for  poultry  can  be  produced  In  i 
prodigious  amounts  on  a  very  little 
space  with  high  fertility  and  abundance 
of  water. 

The  famous  poultry  colony  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  where  more  than  200  fami- 
lies are  living  on  one  or  two  acres  each, 
is  a  community  of  intellectual  Ameri- 
can people,  proving  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  achieving 
independence  upon  one  acre. 


The  "Green  Hand" — There  Are  Plants  and  Plants— By  Phillipi 
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^y^rBetter  Compression 
&More  Power  usebetteroil 


"The  use  of  Zerolene,  as  recommended,  results 
in  low  internal  friction  and  perfect  piston 
seal,underall  condi tionsof  engine  operation." 
—Board  of  Lubrication  Engineer*. 


If  your  tractor  is  not  delivering  all  the  power  and 
gasoline-mileage  you  have  a  right  to  expect  of  it,  may- 
be poor  lubrication  is  the  reason. 

The  right  oil  clings  to  the  bearing  surfaces,  and 
maintains  full  compression  under  all  operating  con- 
ditions. The  gain  in  power  and  gasoline-mileage  may 
be  as  much  as  20%. 

"•Perfect  Piston  Seal 

Comparative  tests  show  that  Zerolene  maintains  a 
better  piston  seal  than  any  other  oil  now  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  the  piston  clearance  of  the  engine  is 
small  or  comparatively  large. 

The  use  of  Zerolene  reduces  carbon  trouble  to  a 
minimum  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  carbon 
is  deposited,  and  this,  being  of  a  soft,  flaky  nature,  is 
for  the  most  part  blown  out  with  the  exhaust. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  truck,  tractor,  or  automobile. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


more  power  Sspeed  ~ 
less  friction  and  wear  ~ 
thru  Gored  Lubrication 


Improve  your 
vacant  land  by 

planting  it  to 
trees  and  vine*. 

Complete  Asiortment  of 

Deciduous  &  Citrus  Fruit  Trees 
Ornamentals,  Vines  &  Roses 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST! 
(E.tab.  1884) 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

-Office  &.  Sales  Yard  -  Cor.  Belmont  G>7fa)rne  Ji/e. 
F  RES  NO  ,  CALIFORNIA-. 
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<$>£ittle  Stories  ofSarminot? 
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By  Robert  E.  Jones 

CONTRIBUTING   EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Brim  Wins  Again — John  Brim,  for- 
merly of  Butte  City  Ranch  and  now 
with  Miller  &  Lux  at  Los  Banos,  won 
the  sheep  dog  competition  at  fhe 
State  Pair  this  year  with  his  Im- 
ported dog,  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  north  of  Scotland.  George 
Phillips,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  a  t 
Davis,  also  with  an 
imported  dog,  was 
the  principal  com- 
p  e  t  i  tor.  Phillips' 
dog  finished  first 
but  made  a  few  bad 
breaks.  Brim  won 
because  he  had  bet- 
ter control  of  .his 
dog.  Brim  was  the 
victor  last  year. 
This  Scotch  shep- 
herd is  an  interest- 
ing character  and 
has  spent  so  much 
time  with  his  dog  that  he  can  con- 
trol It  almost  as  completely  as  he 
can  control  himself.  These  Scotch 
sheep  dogs  are  truly  remarkable  ani- 
mals. It  is  said  that  two  bands  of 
sheep  can  pass  each  other  in  a  nar- 
row lane  in  Scotland  and  that  the 
dogs  will  keep  them  entirely  sepa- 
rated. They  are  "one-man"  dogs 
and  do  not .  readily  make  up  with 
strangers,  if  separated  from  their 
masters,  frequently  It  is  said,  they 
pine  away  and  die. 

Holding  Hearing*  —  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  last  State  Legisla- 
ture to  investigate  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture  with  the  view 
of  suggesting  a  better. plan  of  or- 
ganization, has  held  several  hear- 
ings in  California  in  order  to  learn 
opinions  of 
farmers.  This 
commission  re- 
cently returned 
from  a  visit  to 
the  East  and 
North,  during 
which  it  In- 
vestigated sev- 
eral of  the  most 
Important  agri- 
cultural colleges 
in  the  United 
States.  In  the 
meantime,  sev- 
eral important 
changes  have 
been  made  in 
the  College  of 
A  g  r  1  c  u  1 1  ure, 
chief  among 
those  being  the 
starting  of 
freshman  stu- 
dents  at  the 

University  Farm,  Davis,  instead  of 
/  at  Berkeley.  At  Davis  these  first- 
year  students  get  practice  as  well  as 
theory  during  their  first  two  years 
of  work.  Formerly  they  took  two 
years  of  theory  aPBerkeley,  then  one 
year  of  practice  and  theory  at  Davis, 
and  then  finished  at  Berkeley.  Now 
they  are  learning  how  to  harness 
horses  and  to  milk  cows,  while  get- 
ting the  fundamentals. 

Waldon  at  Faii^George  P.  Weldon, 
better  known  in  the  Southland  as 
Professor  Weldon,  one  of  the  leading 
horticultural  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  Associate  Editor  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  was  judge  of  agri- 
cultural exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.  Weldon  is  a  man  who  has 
gained  an  enviable  standing  in  Cali- 
fornia because  of  the  fine  quality  of 
his  work  in  behalf  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. He  came  to  California  from 
Colorado  and  two  of  his  principal 
books  since  his  arrival  in  this  State 
have  been  on  the  apple  and  the  pear. 

He  Started  Refrigeration — There  is  a 
quiet,  unassuming  man,  who  dislikes 
being  interviewed,  now  enjoying  the 
California  climate,  to  whom  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Golden  State  owes  a 
great  debt.  This  man  is  George  B. 
Robblns  of  San  Francisco,  formerly 
vice  president  of  Armour  &  Co.  and 
now  president  of  the  Sutter  Basin 


Company.  It  was  George  B.  Robblns 
who  developed  and  organized  the  re- 
frigerator car  service  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  ship  fresh  fruits 
under  ice  to  distant  points.  At  the 
time  the  idea  was  conceived,  P.  D. 
Armour  was  living  and  was  head  of 
Armour  &  Company.  The  original 
purpose  of  refrigeration  was  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  transporting  dressed 
beef  from  Chicago  and  other  market- 
ing centers  to  outlying  districts.  But 
as  the  refrigerator  car  lines  ex- 
panded, they  offered  a  way  to  mar- 
ket fruits  as  well.  Today  the  aver- 
age fruit  man  takes  the  refrigerator 
car  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  a 
little  thought  will  show  how  serious 
would  be  the  predicament  of  this 
great  fruit  industry  without  refriger- 
ator service.  Shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  would  be  confined  to  short  dis- 
tances. This  year,  It  is  probable 
that  100,000  carloads  of  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits  will  move  from 
California  in  refrigerator  cars,  not 
to  mention  the  vast  quantity  of  per- 
ishable vegetables.  Judge  Peter  J. 
Shu-Ms  of  Sacramento  is  fond  of 
saying  that  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  better  strain  of  livestock 
has  more  beneficial  effect  upon  a 
community  than  all  the  bombastic 
words  of  politicians  for  a  generation. 
Yet,  how  much  greater  effect  in  ac- 
celerating the  progress  of  humanity 
has  been  the  work  of  the  man  who 
developed  and  organized  refrigerator 
transportation  for  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats! 

Out-Guessing  the  Ducks — Martin  Han- 
sen, who  is  "farming"  nearly  1000 
acres  of  rice  in  Sutter  County,  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  solved  the 
problem  of  keeping  ducks  off  his  rice 
fields.  It  is  a  simple  solution,  If  he 
is  right,  but  it  depends  upon  having 
good,  level  land  that  will  get  an  even 
stand.  Hansen's  field  is  as  level  as 
a  billiard  table  and  the  soil  is  uni- 
formly rich.  There  is  not  a  spot  in 
this  1000  acres  that  is  bare  of  rice. 
The  result  Is  that  from  above  it  looks 
Just  like  a  lawn  and  no  water  is 
shown.  Ducks  must  see  water  to  at- 
tract them,  Hansen  says;  In  other 
words,  the  lake  is  their  landing  field. 
Just  as  a  wide  space  of  smooth  unob- 
structed land  makes  a  landing  field 
for  airplanes.  Hansen  says  that 
thousands  of  ducks  pass  over  his  rice 
field  each  day,  and  alight  in  ponds 
beyond.  They  approach  the  edge  or 
his  field,  but  so  far  none  has  dis- 
covered that  there  is  water  below 
the  green.  The  progress  of  the  sea- 
son will  tell  whether  or  not  he  is 
right  in  assuming  that  he  is  to  ne 
entirely  free  of  the  duck  menace. 

New  Grape  Varieties— Much  Interest 
was  evidenced  at  the  State  Fair  in 
the  University  Farm  exhibit  of  new 
varieties  of  grapes.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
hibit should  be  credited  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station,  for  it 
belongs  to  that  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Davis  which  is  a  combined 
school  and  ex- 
perimental farm 
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The  Yolo  County 
exhibit,  also,  con- 
tained some  of 
these  new  varie- 
ties. There  were 
a  number  of 
crates  of  Corinth 
grapes,  which  are 
the  "currant"  of 
commerce,  used  in 
pastry  and  now 
largely  imported 
from  Greece  to 
this  country. 
Authorities  *  a  y 
there  is  no  reason 
why  California 
should  not  domi- 
nate this  trade, 
and  have  urged 
the  planting  of 
commercial  vine- 
yards of  Corinth  grapes  In  this  State. 
The  berries  are  tiny,  much  smaller 
than  any  commercial  varieties  now 
grown  and  are  syrupy  in  sweetness. 
(ORCHARD  and  FARM  baa  publish**  a 
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number  of  articles  on  the  Corinth  or 
"Zaute"  grape  and  was  the  first  Califor- 
nia farm  journal  to  point  out  the  won- 
derful possibilities  In  currant  growing. 
— Editor.)  •» 

Standardizing  Peaches  —  A  definite 
movement  is  under  way  to  standard- 
ize the  commercial  varieties  of  can- 
ning peaches  raised  in  California. 
Particular  interest  in  the  move  is 
evidenced  in  Sutter  County,  which 
is  the  leading  county  of  California 
for  the  growing  of  cling,  or  canning 
peaches.  Stephen  W.  Cunningham, 
manager  of  the  Southern  California 
Canners'  Bureau,  and  Harry  P.  Stab- 
ler, Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Sutter  County,  recently  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  be  a  state-wide  meet- 
ing in  which  the  following-named 
organizations  will  participate:  Can- 
ner's  League  of  California,  Califor- 
nia Canners'  Bureau,  California  Nur- 
serymen's Association,  Nurserymen's 
Bud  Selection  Association,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  University 
of  California,  Chaffee  College  at  On- 
tario, horticultural  commissioners  of 
peach  counties,  and  individual  peach 
growers.  Some  of  the  men  who  are 
expected  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  move  are  Professor  George  P. 
Weldon,  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM, 
Professor  A.  D.  Shamel  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  made 
such  a  success  in  citrus  bud  selec- 
tion work,  Frank  Diron,  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  canners'  league,  and 
C.  D.  Weeks  of  the  Nurserymen's  Bud 
Selection  Association. 

The  Dog  Show — The  dog  show  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  attractive 
feature  at  the  State  Fair.  The  show 
opened  this  year  on  Thursday  and 
ran  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
attracting  wide  attention.  There 
were  utility  dogs,  pet  dogs  and  toy 
dogs.  An  unusually  fine  showing  of 
Airedales  was  made.  Of  interest  to 
the  farmer  was  the  large  number  of 
greyhounds,  a  breed  which  is  quite 
useful  in  protecting  growing  crops 
against  Jackrabbits. 

Texans  Get  Together — Three  Texas 
men,  whose  paths  had  not  crossed  for 
years,  had  a  reunion  in  Sacramento 
during  the  State  Fair.  All  formerly 
were  classmates  and  instructors  at 
the  Texas  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  They  were  John 
Burns,  who  came  from  Texas  to 
Judge  beef  cattle  at  the  State  Fair, 
Robert  F.  Miller,  now  one  of  the  big 
men  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Di- 
vision at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
and  James  C.  Dean,  architect,  who 
is  in  charge  of  Sacramento's  $5,000,- 
000  school  building  program.  All  have 
had  a  career  which  has  more  or  less, 
to  do  with  agriculture,  .although 
Dean's  work  has  taken  a  general 
turn  in  architecture.  While  Assist- 
ant State  Architect,  however.  Dean 
designed  the  famous  Napa  State 
Hospital  group  of  dairy  buildings 
which  have  become  nationally  fa- 
mous for  their  beauty  and  practical 
and  sanitary  arrangement. 


How  times  have  changed 


Layne  &  Bowler  Cori>. 

900  SANTA  FE  AVE    —    LOS  ANGELES^ 


District  Offices  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Willows,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Ana 


LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY  FAIR 

Pomona,  October  17-21 

A  Great  Livestock  Show — Horses, 
Cattle,  Hpgs,  Sheep,  Goats,  Poultry, 
Rabbits,  Cavies,  etc. 

Night  Horse  Show 

$5000  IN  PRIZES 

Wonderful  Race  Program 

$6500  IN  PURSES 

Thrilling  Chariot  Races 

$1000  EACH  RACE 

Agriculture,  Industrial,  Autos,  Truck 
and  Tractor,  Bands,  Vaudeville, 
Amusements 

All  Roads  Lead  to  Pomona 
October  17-21 


^cognized  Quality 
in  Farm  Equipment 

You  can  afford  to  buy  the  following 
equipment  because  it  is  honestly  built, 
honestly  priced,  and  gives  honest  service. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines 

Leader  Water  Systems 

Sharpless  Cream  Separators 

Star  Windmills 

Myers  Power  Pumps 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Pacific  Pump  8C  Supply  Co. 

853  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fuller 
Johnson 
Portable 
Engine 


You  haven't  read  the  magazine 
until  you've  read  the  ad*. 


Save  Your  Roof 


15c  a  gallon 


Finest  preservative  and  root  paint  under 
sun.  We  tre  producers  of  basic  product, 
Asphaltic  Oil;  it  goes  direct  from  producer 
to  you.  Special  barn  paint  45c  sal.  Full 
line  paints.  Best  tractor  and  lubricating 
oils.  Write  for  free  sample  and  particulars 
of  Asphaltold.  » 

WOOLNER  OIL!  CO. 

4th  and  Commonwealth,  Los  Angelea. 


Bee  Hives  and  Supplies 

Headquarters  for  everything  needed  in  the 
care  of  bees.    Send  for  late  price  list  and 
free  booklet. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B, 
1824  E.  ISth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 
PACKERS  OF  AJBL1NK  HONEY 
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THAT  "anybody  can  pick  apples" 
is  a  common  conception.  With 
this  statement,  however,  I  disa- 
gree heartily.  Apple  picking  is,  or 
should  be,  a  business,  very  dependent 
upon  experience.  I 
have  attended  the 
a  p  p  1  e.-p  i  c  k  i  n  g 
course  in  the 
School  of  Experi- 
ence for  about  40  ' 
years. 

From  the  hap- 
hazard methods 
employed  by  the 
average  Eastern 
grower  to  the  pres- 
ent -  day  practices 
of  Western  or- 
chardists  is  truly  a 
"  far  cry. 

But  even  here  in 
the  West  we  have 
apple  snatchers, 
apple   shakers  and 


H.  C.  Bateham 


apple  droppers  who  should  immedi- 
ately be  reformed  or  "fired"  before 
further  damage  is  done.  An  inefficient 
or  careless  picker  can  do  more  damage 
than  he  is  worth. 

Early  varieties  should  have  two  or 
more  pickings,  because  all  specimens 
do  not  ripen  at  once.  This  is  true  also 
of  some  late  varieties.  Leave  the 
smaller  uncolored  and  immature  ap- 
ples even  as  late  as  November  15  in 
this  climate  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  they  will  develop  from  culls 
to  fancies  and  extra  fancies  in  a  few 
weeks. 

PRUNING  AN  AID 

Pruning,  if  one  only  stops  to  think 
of  it,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  ease 
in  picking.  The  lower  branches  must 
give  space  for  the  picker  to  climb  into 
the  center  of  the  tree  and  between  the 
outer  branches  room  must  be  found 
to  erect  the  ladder  toward  the  center 
so  as  to  reach  the  top.  The  tops  of 
some  varieties  should  be  "shortened 


"flaring"  lower  step.  In  setting  the 
ladder  on  side  hill,  care  must  be  taken 
to  face  it  either  up  or  down  hill  to 
avoid  tilting  sidewise.  The  latter  Is 
preferable  as  it  permits  easier  climb- 
ing. If  ladder  tilts  to  the  right,  keep 
to  the  left  and  hold  branches  from 
that  side.  Sometimes  a  prop  can  be 
found  to  slip  under  the  lower  leg  to 
advantage. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close 
the  ladder  and  poke  it  up  edgeVlse  Into 
the  tree,  leaning  it  against  a  good  stout 
branch,  but  the  top  step  seldom  can  be 
used  In  this  case.  In  picking  during 
rainy  weather  the  ladder  will  some- 
times become  heavy  with  mud  from 
the  feet.  This  should  be  scraped  off 
occasionally  for  the  sake  of  ease  in 
handling,  also  as  an  aid  in  keeping 
hands  clean. 

THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR 

One's  sense  of  equilibrium  usually 
warns  of  danger  Just  before  the  bal- 
ance is  lost.  This  is  a  different  thing, 
however,  from  the  dizziness  and  tim- 
idity some  new  pickers  experience 
when  they  get  a  few  steps  off  the 
ground. 

Each  picker  should  be  made  to  pick 
thoroughly  as  far  as  he  goes  and  not 
Just  take  those  easiest  to  get,  leaving 
the  scattering  ones  for  some  one  else. 
It  will  often,  be  found  advisable  to  di- 
vide one's  weight  between  the  ladder 
and  a  branch  or  between  two  branches 
where  either  one  alone  would  give  way. 
A  tall  picker  with  long  arms  has  a  big 
advantage  in  picking.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it  Just  notice  how  much  any  good 
picker  uses  his  tiptoes  either  on  the 
ladder  or  on  the  ground.  Two  pickers 
often  work  together  as  a  team,  one 
picking  from  the  ladder  or  tree  while 
the  other  picks  from  ground,  alternat- 
ing if  desired. 

BREAKAGE  OF  LIMBS 

Ordinarily  a  heavy  person  does  not 
make  an  expert  picker;  however  I  have 
seen  more  branches  broken  by  care- 


en Eastern  A pple-Picking  Scene.   Note  Baskets  Used  for 
Field  Packing. 


superfluous  specimens  have  been  early 
removed,  the  regular  picking  Job  ls-ma- 
terially  lessened.  If  all  the  apples  on 
the  tree  are  practically  perfect  it  will 
well  pay  to  handle  them  carefully,  but 
if  a  large  per  cent  are  going  to  be 
graded  out  the  temptation  is  to  econo- 
mize by  shaking  or  in  some  manner 
"hustling"  them  off,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hand-pick,  box, 
haul  and  sort  a  lot  of  culls. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MATURITY 

When  picking  begins,  maturity 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  color.  This  is  shown  mostly 
by  dropping,  or  the  ease  with  which 
they  part  from  the  stem  but  this  Is  not 
an  infallible  guide,  as  some  varieties 
are  very  tenacious  and  others  have  a 
weak  fruit  spur  which  naturally 
breaks  next  to  the  branch  Instead  of 
near  the  apple  stem,  necessitating  the 
picking  of  twigs  from  the  apples.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  so  to  turn  or 
twist  the  apple  backward  as  to  break 
off  as  few  fruit  spurs  as  possible. 

VALUE  OF  CARE 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  ap- 
ples may  be  injured  in  picking.  Finger 
nails  should  be'  cut  quite  short,  as  the 
best  picking  Is  done  bare  handed. 
Pickers  wearing  gloves  invariably  will 
drop  many  more.  Make  a  comparative 
count  of  the  number  accidentally 
dropped  and  the  result  will  be  sur- 
prising. 

Twig  and  stem  punctures  are  less 
numerous  but  also  can  be  eliminated 
to  a  great  extent  by  more  care. 

Pouring  Into  the  box  with  a  rattle, 
the  apples  striking  the  edge  or  bound- 
ing from  the  bottom,  is  little  better 
than  the  old  method. 

The  old  fashioned,  "machine  con- 
sisted of  a  long  pole  with  an  "A" 
shaped  wire  at  the  top,  to  which  was 
attached  a  canvas  spout  down  which 
each  apple  shot  to  pound  against  the 
previous  unfortunate  specimen. 

When  the  holder  was  full,  the  lower 
end  was  opened  and  they  were  dropped 
into  a  barrel  which  when  full  was 
pressed  down  with  an  apple  press  and 
nailed  up. 

QUESTION  OF  REMUNERATION 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
rapid  picking  always  is  to  blame  for 
damage  to  fruit;  some  of  the  fastest 
pickers  are  also  the  most  careful  and 


In"  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from 
shooting  out  beyond  reach  and  to  force 
outside  branches  and  fruit  spurs. 

ABOUT  LADDERS 

The  fastest  and  cheapest  picking  is 
always  done  from  the  ground,  and 
even  with  ladders,  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference win  be  seen  between  the  man 
using  a  six-foot  ladder  and  the  one 
using  a  ten-foot. 

Topping,  or  picking  thi  big  speci- 
mens from  the  top  of  the  trees  either 
with  a  tall  ladder  or  from  the  tree  is 
worth  twice  as  much  and  should  be 
paid  for  accordingly. 

Very  few  apples  are  picked  with  the 
extension  or  cherry  ladder. 

Of  the  step  ladders  the  4-legged  lad- 
der is  objectionable. 

Of  the  3 -legged  ladders  I  prefer 
those  with  a  step  at  top  and  with 


lessly  stepping  out  too  far  on  the 
lower  branch  of  a  crotch  or  by  pulling 
down  a  heavily  laden  branch  than  I 
have  by  actual  weight  of  the  pickers. 
A  small  crotch  will  hold  up  an  enor- 
mous weight  if  close  up,  but  if  the 
weight  is  put  a  few  inches  further  out, 
it  will  split.  The  breaking  down  of 
branches  on  trees  is  a  more  serious 
matter  than  pickers  often  realize.  It 
is  more  of  a  loss  to  the  owner  and  has 
more  effect  upon  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  tree  than  if  he  hacked  out  the 
branches  with  an  axe. 

THINNING  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PICKING 

Thinning,  although  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  part  of  the  picking,  is 
so  different  an  operation  it  will  not 
be  taken  up  at  this  time  except  to 
say  that  where  all  imperfect,  small  and 


efficient  The  question  then  arises 
"How  shall  we  pay — by  the  day  or  by 
the  box?"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  If  a 
good  picker  could  be  hired  by  the  day 
and  could  also  do  topping,  the  owner 
would  be  ahead,  but  poor  and  new 
pickers  should  work  by  the  box. 

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 

There  are  many  tricks  of  the  trade 
which  a  good  picker  will  soon  acquire 
in  getting  his  apples  from  twig  to 
picking  sack  or  bucket. 

"Trussing,"  means  holding  branches 
of  two  limbs  together  to  prevent  sway- 
ing or  to  restrain  an  incurved  branch 
while  being  picked. 

"Finger  creeping"  is  working  the 
fingers  out  onto  a  branch  so  as  to 
curve  it  in  to  pick. 

"Swaying"  is  pulling  on  a  leaf  or 
twig  so  as  to  bring  branch  within 
reach.  I  have  seen  pickers  drop  an 
apple  they  had  worked  hard  for  and 
catch  It  again  before  It  got  out  of  reach, 
or  shake  an  apple  a  foot  or  so  above 
their  reach  and  catch  it  unharmed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  picker 
will  get  his  bucket  full  In  the  top  of 
a  tree  and  have  only  half  a  dozen  left 
to  come  back  up  for.  They  may  some- 
times be  stored  In  his  pockets  or 
tossed  out  beyond  the  branches  to  the 
ground  If  it  Is  soft  and  not  lumpy. 

RECEPTICLES 

There  are  many  advocates  of  both 
picking  sacks  and  buckets,  but  In 
either  case  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  lowered 
into  the  box.  allowing  the  apples  to 
roll  out.  rather  than  drop.  The  grower, 
of  course,  should  proving  himself 
beforehand  with  as  many  as  he  thinks 
he  will  need. 

Sometimes  trees  will  be  found  so  full 
and  low  that  several  boxes  can  be 
picked  directly  Into  the  box  with  little 
handling,  but  care  should  be  taken  at 
all  times  to  keep  the  boxes  clean— es- 
pecially during  wet  weather.  ' 

If  ground  is  muddy,  lay  two  trips  or 
props  along  the  north  side  of  the 
trees  and  on  these  place  the  number 
of  boxes  the  tree  is  estimated  to  yield. 

All  apples  picked  each  day  should 
be  hauled  In  on  a  low  wheeled  wagon 
and  tallied  up  so  as  to  give  each 
picker  credit  for  his  work.  This  can 
be  done  either  by  giving  each  picker 
.  a  numbered  check  which  he  tucks  Into 
each  of  his  boxes,  or  by  letting  him 
mark  his  number  on  the  edge  of  each 
box,  keeping  also  a  record  himself  so 
as  to  check  up  with  the  owner. 


[In  previous  articles  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
carob  and  possibilities  for  Its  profitable  cul- 
ture In  California.  This  paper,  aubmltted  by 
a  native  of  Greece,  where  the  carob  is  of 
prime  Importance,  Is  particularly  Interesting. 
In  that  It  points  the  way  to  new  uses  which 
Indicate  a  great  future  for  the  tree  In  thla 
State. — Editor] 

THE  carob  tree  Is  a  native  of 
Syria  and  its  existence  has  been 
known  at  least  since  the  time  of 
Christ.  From  Syria  it  was  brought  to 
Greece  and  later  introduced  by  the 
Greeks  to  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Today  carob  trees  are  found 
growing  all  over  the  east  shores  of 
Africa;  In  the  southern  regions  of 
Spain.  Italy.  Greece.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  perhaps  as  far  east  as  India;  also 
In  America,  South  America,  Mexico 
and  Australia.  However,  the  great 
carob  growing  sections  of  the  Old 
World  are  the  Islands  of  Cyprus.  Crete, 
Chios,  Samos,  Sicily  and  Malta. 

PLANT  HISTORY  OF  THE  CAROB 

The  carob  is  a  long-living  ever- 
green tree,  which  Is  known  scientifi- 
cally as  Catatonia  SiHqua  and  com- 
monly called  "St.  John's  bread."  The 
plant  Is  very  sensitive  to  cold  and 
dampness,  and  thilves  best  In  semi- 
arid  regions,  especially  on  limestone 
soils.  The  usual  height  of  the  tree  Is 
30  feet,  but  old  specimens  have  reached 
the  height  of  50  feet,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  45  Inches. 

The  tree  Is  propagated  from  seed 
and  grows  well  with  comparatively 
little  care,  provided  soil  conditions  are 
favorable.  But  since  trees  are  easily 
grafted  or  budded,  this  method  Is  much 
more  preferable  than  seeding,  as  the 


e 


crop  produced  is  of  better  quality. 

The  full  grown  tree  bears  large,  com- 
pound leaves  in  which  are  attached 
a  number  of  pairs  of  thick,  leathery 
leaflets..  The  flowers  are  formed  in 
clusters  and  are  colored  ocra- yellow. 
The  blooming  season  of  the  carob  in 
Greece  usually  begins  the  last  part  of 
October  and  may  extend  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  January,  according  to  Uie 
season.  Later  the  flower  clusters  de- 
velop Into  a  great  number  of  pods  of 
characteristic  shape  resembling  a 
goat's  horn.  It  Is  from  this  charac- 
teristic shape  that  it  derives  the  scien- 
tific name  "Keraton,"  meaning  In 
Greek,  "horn." 

The  pods  are  chestnut  brown  and 
from  4  to  12  Inches  in  length,  rather 
semi-angular  with  a  thick,  woody  ap- 
pearance. The  inner  part  of  the  pod 
is  filled  with  sugrose,  pulpy  material 
in  which  flat,  horny  seeds  are  im- 
bedded. The  ripening  senson  of  the 
pods  In  the  southern  region  of  Greece 
Is  July  nnd  August,  although  the  crop 
usually  is  gathered  in  September. 

THE  CAROB  IN  GREECE 

The  carob  tree  is  reported  as  grow- 
ing throughout  Greece,  from  the  north 
to  south  as  far  as  the  Cap  of  Maleaa. 
and  on  the  surrounding  islands  to  the 
east,  west  and  south. 

Trees  are  seen  growing  here  and 
there  mostly  In  a  wild  state.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  natives  pay  little  attention 
to  .the  systematic  cultivation  of  this 
plant  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  its  varieties.  However.  In  recent 
years,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  the  demand 
for  the  carob  for  export  trade,  a  good 
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variety  has   been   produced   on  the 
Island  of  Crete. 

The  most  productive  carob  sections 
of  Old  Greece  are  the  southern  part  of 
Peloponin3os  and  the  Islands  of  Cy- 
clades  and  Crete.  The  latter  Island 
seems  to  be  an  Ideal  location  for  carob 
culture.  On  this  island  are  found  trees 
which,  in  full  bearing,  produce  from 
400  to  800  pounds  of  pods  to  a  tree, 
and  occasionally  larger  trees  may  pro- 
duce as  high  as  1500  pounds.  Not  long 
ago  Italian  growers  took  cuttings  from 
this  island,  considering  the  Crete,  carob 
bean  the  heaviest  ana  best  developed 
fruit  of  the  Mediterranean  varieties. 
The  annual  production  from  this  island 
is  estimated  at  50,000  to  75,000  tons. 
Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  this  crop 
was  exported  to  Russia  for  human 
consumption.  .  . 

FOOD  VALUE  AND  USE 

The  carob  pod  contains  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  which,  renders  it  a 
valuable  food  for  both  humans  and 
animals.  Various  analyses  of  pods- 
have  shown  that  they  contain  between 
36  and  45  per  cent  sugar  and  about  7  to 
8  per  cent  protein,  while  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  pod  Is  digest- 
ible. 

The  carob  pod  has  been  extensively 
used  since  early  times  in  Greece,  where 
It  constituted  a  primary  food  for  farm 
animals.  However,  In  rdcent  years, 
and  especially  during  the  great  war, 
It  has  been  used  more  generally  than 
ever  before.  When  Greece  was  forced 
to  enter  the  war  and  blockading  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  wheat,  carob  bread 
was  Introduced  In  the  market  and 
widely  used;  thus  it  may  be  said  the 
carob  saved  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people. 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  country 
homes  in  Greece,  where  animals  are 
kept  either  for  home  consumption  or 
for  commerce,  to  feed  the  carob  pod 
almost  exclusively.  This  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  the  peasants  in  the  country 
to'  gather  their  own  pods  and  treat 
them  to  prevent  fermentation.  Usually 
when  the  crop  is  gathered  from  the 
fields  It  is  moved  to  specially  con- 
structed yards,  where  the  pods  are  left 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
several  days,  but  in  some  sections  they 
are  dried  in  artificial  heat  by  baking 
In  earthen  ovens  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture. After  the  pods  have  been  thor- 
oughly dried  they  are  stored  in  cold, 
dry  cellars. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  pods 
are  fed  to  farm  animals;  first,  a 
rather  crude  method,  but  one  more  or 
less  widely  practiced  among  the  peas 
ants  who  are  keeping  only  a  few  ani- 
mals: The  beans  are  crushed  to  small 
pieces  by  beating  the  pods  with  a 
club,  or  are  chopped  in  stone  mortars. 

The  second  way  is  more  practical 
but  Is  rather  expensive  and  more  la- 
borious than  the  first.  The  pods  are 
treated  through  an  ordinary  grinder, 
reducing  them  to  a  pulp  with  which 
other  grains,  such  as  bran,  ground 
oats  or  by-products  high  in  protein 
are  mixed.  This  makes  a  balanced  ra- 
tion. Still  a  few  progressive  dairymen 
prepare  their  feeds  in  yet  another 
manner.  After  the  pods  have  been 
properly  ground  they  are  soaked  in 
warm  water  for  24  hours,  then  are 
added  mixed  grains  and  especially 
cotton  seed  cake.  This  feed  is  consid- 
ered among  the  dairymen  to  be  the 
best  for  dairy  cows  or  milch  goatsV 

The  soaked  carob  pod  is  taking  the 
place  of  wet  beet  pulp  and  molasses, 
which  In  this  country  dairymen  are 
feeding  their  cows. 

FOR  "PATENT"  FOODS 

It  Is  known  that  leading  European 
dairy  countries  which  have  experi- 
mented with  the  carob  pod  for  many 
years  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
th«  carob  is  a  splendid  ingredient  for 
"patent"  or  manufactured  feed.  To- 
day these  countries  are  importing 
enormous  quantities  of  carob  pods  an- 
nually from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  next  Important  role  played  by 
the  carob  in  Greek  Industry  Is  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  other 
sptrltous  by-products.  The  processes 
of  maklner  alcohol  from  the  carob  pods 
are  well  known  among  the  distilleries, 
although  the  beans  are  treated  pre- 
viously so  that  the  seeds  are  extracted 
from  the  pods,  as  only  the  pulp  ma- 
i  terlal  Is  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture, of  alcohol,  while  the  extracted 
seeds  are  exported  to  England. 

While  the  carob  Is  used  for  feeding 
animals,    manufacturing    alcohol  and 


making  glue,  oils,  etc..  It  is  surprising 
to  know  that  it  can  be  served  also  as 
a  sweetmeat  and  for  beverages. 

"Pastely"  is  a  Turkish  sweetmeat 
prepared  from  carob  syrup,  mixed 
with  nuts,  raisins  and  gingellis.  Usu- 
ally the  nuts  are  mixed  and  placed  in 
frying  pans,  not  more  than  one- half 
an  inch  thick;  then  this  mixture  is 
placed  in  the  oven  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture until  it  is  well  hardened.  When 
ready  It  Is  cut  Into  square  cakes, 
sprinkled  with  gingellis  and  served 
cool.  (No*  doubt  this  sweetmeat  could 
be  served  as  a  novelty  dish  In  Ameri- 
can hotels,  restaurants  and  homes.) 
'  "Sharbaf'Is  a  splendid  summer  bev- 
erage prepared  from  the  syrup  of  carob 
pods.  Pods  are  soaked  In  water  for 
several  days  until  a  strong  fermenta- 
tion has  taken  place.  Then  this  fer- 
mented syrup  is  treated  with  spices 
which  Impart  a  delicious  flavor.  The 
syrup  is  served  with  either  carbonated 
water  or  plain  Iced  water. 

Carob  pods  are  used  also  for  home 
medication  and  especially  for  throat 
diseases. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  pro- 
gressive California  farmer  could  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  this  valuable 
plant  to  much  better  advantage  than 
the  Old  World  Greek  farmer,  who  has 
praclcally  no  scientific  training  or 
knowledge.  Therefore  I  am  urging  the 
California  farmers  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  carob  tree  and  plant  it 
both  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  is  a  beautiful  oranmental 
and  shade  tree. — Constantino  A.  Pet- 
meeas. 


95%  KILL  BY 

FUMI-SPRAY 

Severe  Test  of  Various  Sprays  Made  by 
Fontana  Farms  Company 


The  Fontana  people  made  a  test 
of  various  sprays,  and  FUMI- 
SPRAY  headed  the  list  with  the 
unusually  high  kill  of  95%. 

We  have  been  claiming  right 
along  in  our  advertising  that  FUMI- 
SPDAY  equaled  Fumigation  in  ef- 
fectiveness. These  statements  were 
based  upon  our  own  practical,  ex- 
haustive tests.  However,  our  own 
tests  are  not  as  convincing  as  those 
made  in  the  field  by  the  grower 
himself.  These  tests  are  more  than 
corroborating  our  statements,  and 
we  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  FUMI- 


SPRAY  is  not  actually  SUPERIOR 
TO  FUMIGATION! 

FUMI-SPRAY  is  winning  its  way 
rapidly  with  conservative  ranchers. 
It  is  repeating  the  above  record  at 
grove  after  grove. 

FUMI-SPRAY  is  a  non-poisonous 
hydro-carbon  oil  emulsion — the  re- 
sult of  years  of  research  by  expert 
chemists.  It  will  not  harm  the 
most  tender  growth  —  AND  IT 
KILLS  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCALE! 

Write  for  prices.  We  make  a 
a  special  proposition  to  reliable 
commercial  sprayers. 

Herbicide  Chemical  Laboratories, 
1963A  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mc  QUAY- NO  13  ft 


They  will  cut  down  your  Gas,  Power 
and  Transportation  expense 


Your  tractor,  truck,  engine  or  pump,  and  your 
automobile  all  depend  upon  the  motor's  piston 
rings,  pistons  and  pins  for  economy  and  the 
machine's  length  of  life.  There  is  great  waste  in 
all  of  them  when  wear  has  taken  place  in  these 
three  vital  units.  And  these  parts  wear  faster  in 
farm  motors  than  they  do  in  city-used  motors, 
because  of  dusty  roads  and  fields. 
Dust  works  into  the  cylinders  through  the  car- 
buretor and  mixes  with  the  lubricating  oil  where  , 
it  acts  as  an  abrasive  and  produces  more  wear 
than  happens  in  city  automobiles  that  operate  on 
paved  streets.  There  is  special  need  for  farmers 
to  overhaul  their  gasoline  motors. 
Thousands  of  added  miles  of  car  life  and  many 
added  hours  of  power  usefulness  can  be  given 
most  "motors  by  renewing  their  piston  rings,  pis- 
tons and  pins.  The  gas  and  oil  saving  will  gen- 
erally pay  the  expense  of  renewing  them.  They 


really  need  renewing  just  as  much  as  tires  do. 
There  is  this  difference:  you  can  see  tire  wear 
easily,  but  you  cannot  see  piston  ring,  piston  and 
pin  wear.  Power  loss  in  the  motor  and  an  in- 
crease in  gas  and  oil  consumption  tells  you  of  it, 
however. 

Sometimes  only  piston  rings  are  required  to  re- 
store these  losses  due  to  wear.  There  is  a  Mc- 
Quay-Norris  ring  for  every  purpose  and  price — 
all  made  of  Electric  Iron. 

If,  however,  the  cylinders  are  worn  enough  to 
necessitate  regrinding  or  reboring,  then  McQuay- 
Norris  Wainwright  Pistons  and  Pins  are  needed 
as  well  as  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings.-  The 
McQuay-Norris  line  offers  a  complete  renewal 
service  for  motor  wear.  Send  for  our  Free  Book- 
let, "To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,"  which  ex- 
plains the  whole  subject  of  motor  wear  and  its 
correction.    Address  Dept.  AK 


MCQUAY-NORRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Pistons  and  Pins 

McQuay-Norris  Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins — gray  iron 
pistons  as  light  in  weight  as 
safety  permits  —  specially  de- 
signed for  replacements  — 
available  in  standard  sizes  and 
over-sues  —  also  in  semi-fin- 
ished form  75  -  thousandths 
over-size — pins  of  special  hard- 
ened steel,  ground  to  ex- 
ceptional accuracy. 


$2  25    \t£K^SoOF  — 

P.rriOI  "»  "elusive 

two  -  piece  de- 
sign preventing  loss  of 
gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure 
at  all  points  on  cylinder 
walls.  For  all  piston 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
Supercyt.  Each  ring 
packed  in  a  parchment 
container. 


$J  00  Supero^— Keeps 
Perrina-  lubricating  oil 
out  ox  combus- 
tion chamber.  Collects 
excess  oil  on  each  down 
stroke  of  piston  and 
empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Bach  ring  packed 
in  a  parchment  con- 
tainer. 


C(\r  JIFFY-  GRIP 
v"1  — a  one  -  piece  « 
P«r  rin«  ring.  Non- 
butting  joint,  which 
can  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut 
—  velvet  finish  — 
quick  seating.  "Seats 
in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free 
from  rust,  each  ring  it 
packed  in  an  individual 
glassine  envelope. 


Snap  — °f  the  highest 

D :  grade.  Raised 

Rln8"  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
Norris  manufacturing 
methods.  Their  use 
insures  all  the  satisfac- 
tion possible  for  you  to 
get  from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  They  are  packed 
twelve  rings  to  the  car- 
ton and  rolled  in  waxed 
paper. 


If 
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"Oh,  John,  I  Found  Them!" 
"Who,  Mary?" 

"Why,  The  Mission  Grape  &  Fig 
Gardens — 

Two  crops  in  one  year  on  the  same  land  and  with  one  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  and  on  the  payment  plan  to  suit  and  the 
price  is  sure  cheap,  and  I  sent  them  a  slip  I  found  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hanger.  I  sent  it  to  the  man  at  the  office  of  the 
Mission  Grape  &  Fig  Gardens  at  137  N.  Spring  Street  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  to  Send  Me  One  of  Those  Nice  Books  ex- 
plaining, all  about  Figs  and  Grapes  and  how  to  own  a  farm  of 
our  own,  for  they  do  say,  John,  that  there  is  lots  of  money 
in  grapes  and  figs  as  well  as  building  us  a  fine  home,  and  you 
tell  your  friends,  John,  if  they  want  to  make  an  investment  or 
get  a  future  home  to  just  cut  off  the  slip  below  and  mail  it  at 
once  for  a  book  that  will  tell  them  all  about  it." 

"All  right,  Mary,  you  always  did  find  the  best  of  anything 
and  I  guess  that  is  the  reason  everybody  is  talking  MISSION 
GRAPE  &  FIG  GARDENS " 

Tear  Off  Slip  and  Mail  It  for  a  Book 


Say,  Mr,  at  the  office  of  the  Mission  Grape  &  Fig  Gardens, 
137  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.,  send  me  one  of 
those  books  that  Mary  sent  for,  too. 

Name   


Address 
City  ... 


State. . 


Tenth  Annual 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR 

Riverside,  Oct.  10-15 

•  Featuring 

THE  JUNIOR  FAIR 

Calf  Clubs,  Goat  Clubs,  Swine  Clubs,  etc. 
High  School  Judging  Contest. 
Agricultural  Short  Course. 
Dairy  Exhibit — Demonstrational  Farm. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Goats,  Poultry. 
Agriculture — Horticulture — Educational 
Fine  Arts — Apiary — Domestic  Arts 

A  REAL  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR 

Industrial — Automobile — Truck  and  Tractor 
Farm  Machinery — Indian  Crafts,  etc. 


FRUIT  TREES 

■  4 

Write  for  Price  List! 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 

Fresno,  California. 


In  answering  advertisements,  please  mention  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
This  immediately  identifies  you. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  subscriber,  advertiser  and  publisher. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


By  Vincent  F.  Blanchard 


Sub-Soiling 


CITRUS  trees  are  planted  on  a  wide 
range  of  soils,  from  very  open 
to  heavy,  compact  types.  Each 
type  of  soil  requires  different  manage- 
ment. 

Soils  which  are  so  compact  they  are 
impenetrable  to  water,  usually  are  dif- 
ficult to  handle.  Some  of  these  are 
uniformly  compact,  while  others  have 
a  hard  layer  or  plow  sole  a  few  Inches 
below  the  surface.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  citrus  trees  are  planted  on  such 
soils  in  California  and  more  trouble 
has  been  experienced  with  such  groves 
than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

Trees  must  have  a  uniform  moisture 
supply  in  order  to  function  normally. 
'When  a  soil  is  so  compact  that  water 
will  not  penetrate  readily,  there  Is 
danger. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  handling  such  soils  is  to  practice 
sub-soiling  during  the  fall  months,  or 
before  the  trees  come  into  active 
growth  in  the  spring.  Sub-soiling  is 
not  always  a  cure,  but  will  at  least 
temporarily  open  the  soils  so  that  wa- 
ter will  penetrate  more  readily. 

TIME  TO  SUBSOIL 

If  a  cover  crop  is  to  be  planted  in 
the  fall,  sub-soiling  should  take  place 
prior  to  planting.  Some  growers  make 
a  practice  of  running  the  sub-soiler 
down  the  middle  in  two  directions, 
while  others  make  a  more  thorough 
job  by  running  on  the  diagonal  as  well. 
The  number  of  furrows  between  the 
rows  will  depend  upon  size  of  trees. 
With  young  trees  it  is  possible  to  open 
more  furrows  than  with  older  trees. 

For  mature  trees,  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  sub-soil  from  one  to  three 
times  through  the  rows.  Deep  pene- 
tration of  the  sub-soiler  is  desirable. 
Some  ko  as  deep  as  16  to  20  inches; 
but  the  deeper  the  penetration,  the 
more  pulling  power  will  be  required, 
and  the  higher  the  cost.  There  should 
be  a  penetration  of  at  least  15  inches 
in  order  to  have  much  benefit  from 

The  grower  should  be  sure  that  ho 
has  sufficient  power  to  pull  the  sub- 
soiler,  for  sometimes  when  power  is 
inadequate,  the  cost  of  operation  Is 
high,  and  depreciation  of  equipment  be- 
comes a  serious  factor. 


The  Winter  Cover  Crop 


WHETHER  to  plant  a  winter  cover 
crop  is  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  citrus  growers  this  season. 
The  experiences  of  some  growers  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  crop  upon  temper- 
atures during  the  devastating  freeze 
of  January,  has  discouraged  many 
growers  from  planting  cover  crops.  It 
was  stated  that  lower  temperatures 
were  experienced  where  there  were 
cover  crops  than  where  the  soil  was 
clean -cultivated.  Naturally  the  grow- 
ers are  much  concerned  over  this  mat- 
ter. 

OFFICIAL.  DATA  AVAILABLE 

At  the  Citrus  Institute  held  at  Po- 
mona, Floyd  D.  Young  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  stated  he  had 
collected  data  which  would  be  of  great 
help  in  determining  whether  cover 
crops  influence  temperatures.  Mr. 
Young  recently  has  stated  the  analysis 
of  tnls  data  will  not  be  ready  until 
about  the  first  of  October.  .  However, 
work  done  by  Coit  and  Hodgson  in 
1916  and  1917  in  studying  the  cause 
of  June  drop  of  the  Washington  Navel 
Orange,  proved  that  a  summer  cover 
crop  has  the  effect  of  lowering  tem- 
peratures. In  1919  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station  in  further  studies  on 
June  drop,  verified  those  flndlnga.  At 
the   Arizona   Experiment   Station  an 


Investigation  found  that  both  summer 
and  winter  cover  crops  lowered  the 
temperatures.  It  Is  apparent  therefore 
that  enough  data  are  at  hand  to  Indi- 
cate the  influence  of  cover  crops  on 
temperatures. 

Even  though  cover  crops  do  cause 
a  lowering  of  temperature,  however,  it 
would  be  folly  to  eliminate  them  gen- 
erally. This  may  be  advisable  In  lo- 
cations known  to  be  cold  where  heat- 
ers are  not  available.  But  for  most 
locations  it  Is  quite  probable  that  over 
a  period  of  years  the  benefits  from 
the  use  of  cover  crops  will  outweigh 
any  detrimental  effects.  In  those 
colder  places,  It  might  be  more  advis- 
able to  grow  summer  cover  crops,  es- 
pecially where  water  is  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  in  sufficient 
amounts. 

GREAT  BENEFIT  DERIVED 

Benefits  which  can  be  derived  from 
cover  crops  are  so  great,  they  cannot 
be  ignored.  Our  California  soils  are 
mostly  rich  In  potassium  and  phos- 
"  phorus  compounds,  but  deficient  In  ni- 
trogen and  organic  matter.  A  soil  ex- 
pert who  has  spent  years  studying  the 
soils  of  California  has  stated  that  if 
the  California  farmer  can  be  made  to 
realize  the  importance  of  continually 
supplying  organic  material  in  adequate 
amounts  to  his  soil,  much  will  have 
been  accomplished  toward  making  our 
agriculture  permanent. 

Organic  material  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  plant  food  available  for  plant 
life  to  use.  Even  though  our  soils  con- 
tain these  potassium  and  phosphorus 
compounds  in  sufficient  amounts,  their 
supply  is  largely  in  unavailable  or  non- 
soluble  forms.  When  organic  matter 
decomposes,  acids  are' formed  which 
render  these  plant  foods  available. 
The  addition  of  soluble  potassium  and 
phosphorus  fertilizer  will  not  take  the 
place  of  organic  matter,  for  soon  after 
those  fertilizers  are  added  to  the  soil, 
they  become  fixed  in  an  insoluble  form 
where  they  are  placed. 

PHYSICAL.  EFFECT  ON  SOIL. 

Besides  the  benefit  derived  from  ren- 
dering these  plant  foods  available,  or- 
ganic matter  makes  a  soil  more  floc- 
culent  and  easily  worked.  It  also  in- 
creases the,  moisture-holding  capacity. 
When  leguminous  cover  crops,  such  as 
the  vetches  and  clovers  are  grown, 
free  nitrogen  is  assimilated  from  the 
air  by  bacteria  working  on  the  roots. 
When  the  cover  crop  is  turned  under, 
this  nitrogen  is  changed  to  a  form 
which  is  available  as  plant  food. 

A  cover  crop  is  the  cheapest  form 
of  organic  material.  The  greatest 
outlay  Is  for  water  supply;  enough 
water  should  be  added  to  furnish  both 
trees  and  cover  crops.  Some  growers 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  growing  a 
cover  crop  at  approximately  $20  per 
acre.  The  value  to  the  grove  is  at 
least  $50  when  an  average  stand  is 
grown. 

LEADING  COVER  CROP 

The  two  leading  cover  crops  for  win- 
ter use  are  Melilotus  Indlca  and  Purple 
Vetch.  During  recent  years  more  Meli- 
lotus Indica  than  vetch  haa  been 
grown,  due  to  the  fact  that  purple 
vetch  seed  has  not  been  available  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  become  gen- 
erally used.  During  the  past  two  years 
however,  purple  vetch  seed  has  been 
produced  in  Northern  California  In 
fairly  large  amounts.  Purple  vetch 
gives  greater  tonnage  than  Melilotus 
Indlca,  and  has  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing in  colder  weather.  Melilotus  Indica 
must  be  planted  early  in  order  to  ob- 
tain enough  growth  before  co 
begins.    Purple  vetch  also  ci 
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to  advantage  where  it  is  c 
obtain  a  stand  of  melilotus  Indlca. 

About  20  pounds  of  Melilotus  seed 
per  aere  and  40  to  60  pounds  of  purple 
vetch  seed  is  necessary.  Melilotus  seed 
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Is  very  small,  while  purple  vetch  seed 
is  large. 

Care  should  be  exercised  In  obtain- 
ing a  good  seed  bed  before  planting. 
Many  failures  with  cover  crops  are 
traced  to  a  poor  seed  bed.  With  meli- 
lotus,  the  seed  should  be  broadcasted 
and  then  worked  In  lightly.  Small 
seeds  should  not  be  covered  deeply. 
After  sowing,  furrow  out  and  then  sow 
in  the  furrows. 

Purple  vetch  seed  should  be  worked 
in  deep,  about  the  same  as  when  sow- 
ing beans.  Drilling  gives  better  results 
than  harrowing  in.  Irrigation  should 
follow  soon  after  planting  melilotus, 
and  another  should  be  given  before  the 
surface  dries  out.  With  purple  vetch 
the  irrigation  should  come  before 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  again 
after  the  seeds  germinate. 


Fall  Irrigation 


CONSISTENT  irrigation  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months  is  of 
more  importance  than  is  realized  by 
many  citrus  growers.  And  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  when  a  cover  crop 
is  planted,  for  it  takes  about  500  pounds 
of  water  to  produce  a  pound  of  green 
cover  crop.  The  greatest  danger  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  early  winter  months 
consists  in  depletion  of  the  soil  mois- 
ture supply.  Growers  have  a  tendency 
to  rely  too  much  upon  the  first  rains. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  when  the  upper 
few  inches  are  dry,  is  of  but  little  help 
in  meeting  the  moisture  requirements 
By  the  time  those  few  inches  are 
soaked  up,  there  is  not  much  left  to 
penetrate  to  the  root  zone. 

Every  grower  should  know  thor- 
oughly the  soil  conditions  in  his  grove, 
for  moisture  requirements  of  soils  are 
determined  largely  by  soil  type.  The 
lighter  the  soil,  the  more  frequently 
irrigation  must  be  given  and  the  less 
water  is  required  to  obtain  the  desired 
penetration.  Frequent  use  of  a  soil 
auger  will  tell  much  about  moisture 
conditions  and  often  will  prevent  a  soli 
from  becoming  too  dry,  or  will  save 
on  irrigation  at  the  wrong  time.  More 
troubles  are  traced  to  improper  irri- 
gation than  any  other  factor.  If  a 
consistent  effort  is  made  to  cut  the 
possible  mistakes  in  irrigation  to  a 
minimum,  much  will  be  accomplished 
towards  obtaining  maximum  efficiency. 

Fluctuation  in. moisture  content  Is  a 
most  common  difficulty,  and  can  be 
remedied  easily  by  soil  examination 
from  time  to  time.  Fluctuations  in 
moisture  content  will  cause  off-bloom- 
ing, shedding  of  leaves,  early  dormancy 
when  the  supply  becomes  depleted;  ir- 
regular growth,  cutting  down  of  plant 
food  supply,  a  check  in  soil  bacterial 
action  and  a  general  unhealthful  con- 
dition of  the  trees. 

Fall  Fertilization 


MUCH  greater  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived from  manures  durihg  the 
fall  months  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  Since  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  manures  to  decompose  so  that 
plant  foods  contained  in  them  become 
available,  It  is  more  desirable  to  have 
them  applied  at  a  time  when  they  can 
decompose  most  readily  and  yet  not 
suffer  loss  of  plant  food.  Manures  ap- 
plied either  by  the  furrow  system,  or 
plowed  well  under  during  the  fall 
months,  decompose  during  the  moist 
winter  months.  Nitrogen  is  assimi- 
lated by  the  cover  crops,  and  but  lit- 
tle Is  lost  through  leaching  or  expos- 
ure. When  the  cover  crops  are  turned 
under  in  the  early  spring,  the  nitro- 
gen again  becomes  available  shortly 
afterward.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  having  the 
manure  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent 
loss  of  nitrogen  and  organic  material 
by  exposure. 
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International  8-16  $685 

Titan  10-20  $700 


With  Free  P&O  Plow 

[Tractor  and  Plow  i.o.b. Chicago] 


Greatest  Farm  Power  Values— Bar  None 

THIS  is  a  time  for  investment  in  Titan  10-20  or 
International  8-16  tractor  power.  Make  your  choice 
and  get  the  complete  outfit  from  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  Every  day,  keep  this  efficient  power  at  work  at 
your  fall  plowing  and  other  drawbar  work,  and  tie  it  up 
to  all  sorts  of  belt  machines.  By  winter  time  you  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  all-around  usefulness  and 
economy  of  International  Harvester  tractors. 


REMEMBER  that  these  are 
•  not  stripped  tractors, 
pared  down  to  make  low 
prices.  Titan  at  $700  avA 
International  8-16  at  $6' 85 
include  all  essential  equip- 
ment— belt  pulley,  fend- 
ers, platform,  throttle  gov- 
ernor, adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  brakes.  This 
equipment  for  each  is 
worth  more  than  $100,  and 
is  necessary  on  any  tractor 
to  make  it  serviceable  and 
safe.  And  above  all,  the 
prices  include  P&O 
Tractor  Plows — 2-bottom 
with  the  International 
8-16  and  3-bottom  with 
the  Titan  10-20. 


These  tractors  have  enormous  reserve  power,  as 
every  owner  knows.  They  pull  their  plows  in  all  soils 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  have  extra  belt  power 
in  proportion.  They  are  famous  for  long  life.  As  the 
seasons  go  on  you  will  find  them  outlasting  smaller, 
inferior  tractors,  actually  by  several  years.  You  will  find 
also  that  they  do  their  best  work  on  kerosene  and  that 
the  expense  of  repair  and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  all  power  farming  values — 
bar  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  owners  are 
proving  it.  Be  guided  by  their  judgment.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


(International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  , 

(Incorporated) 

734  Lawrence  St.  -  -  -  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

93    Branch    Houses    and    15,000    Dealers    in    the    United  States. 
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PACIFIC 

TANKS 
PIPE 
SILOS 

Manufactured  of  Redwood 
or  Fir.    Will  outlast  steel 
Tanks  and  Pipe.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


PACIFIC  TANK  AND  PIPE  CO. 

318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
4820  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  SUREST  AND  PUREST 
FOR  DUSTING  AND  BLEACHING 


ANCHOR  BRANP  SUBLIME 6 
VELVET  FLO  WEB  8  QF  SL/L- 
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LIU  particle*  ffoat  to  •very  •urlece 
and  crevice  of  the  plant  • 

Do  not  adulterate  theae  sulphur  a 
with  any  Inert  material  auch  aj  Lime 
or  Kaolin,  etc.  Co*ht»  tba  «ulphor  parti-' 
clei  with  aa  inert  a  a  tar  ial  PREVENTS  the 
FUMING  ACTION  Cawed  by  tba  iuo'i  ray* 
-  Tut  O'ull^AlFV  BRAND 
}  ■'  -*<f   DRY  WIT  TABLE  SULPHUR 
.aSM       Vnd  far  Circular.  6.  8  and  It 
JZhb  J    aboat  oar  "Tore"  Brand  Agrl- 
VPjf  *    cultural  Cora oound  tad  beoUat 
3  •  'The  Truth  About  Subliated 
i   Siuobu/,  '  aba  prica  UaL 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


You  haven't  road  the  mag  ■tin* 
until  you're  read  the  adt. 
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My  Steel  Poste 
doNot  Rot  car  BreaK, 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  A  new  wood 
post,  tlie  labor  in  digging  a  new  post  bole, 
and  filling  in,  restretching  the  fence,  and 
you  will  find  $2.00  a  low  figure.  Then  there 
is  the  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  a  wood  post  will  rot 
or  break  again. 


Bar; 


ry  Baylies 
Maitn 


MY  IlED  TOP  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS  ARE 
THE  STRONGEST,  MOST  DURABLE,  AND 
BEST-LOOKING  FENCE  POSTS  MADE. 
Cheaper  thou  the  better  grade  of  wood  ponta 
and  last  twice  aa  lone;.  They  cntlnbor  coata 
In  repairing,  or  building;  new  fencea  00%. 

I  can  furnish  them  In  two  types.  Red 
Top  Punched  Angle  posts  for  light  fencing 
and  cross  field  fences.  Red  Top  Studded 
Tee  Poata  for  highway  fencea,  cattle  en- 
closures, and  for  wherever  heavy  fabric  la 
used  and  rigidity  important. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  About  These  Fence  Poste.  He 
Will  Back  Up  Everything  I  Have  Said  About  Them. 

He  will  also  tell  you  about  MY  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FENCING 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  PURPOSE,  which  Includes  Pacific  StIfT-Stay  J 
and  Monarch  Wrap-Stay  Fencea,  famous  throughout  America  f 
and  which  provide  a  perfect  combination  with  my  j  Mail 


Red  Top  Posts  and  Square  Deal  Gates. 


Send  In  the  coupon  for  my  illustrated  book  "Fencing 
Facts  for  Farmers."  It  Is  free  and  will  give  you 
some  valuable  pointers.    Every  farmer  should 
have  this  book.     Fill  in  the  coupon  now. 


✓ 

PACIFIC  RNANCE  BLDC.10S  ANCCLES,CAL>/'coc„f> 


HARRY  BAYLIES 


Coupon 
HARRY  BAYLIES 

/  435  Pic.  Finance  Building 
</  Lot  Anf  ties.  C«L 

Send  me  your  TrtEE  book. 
Fencing  Fact*  for  Farmers." 


Name. 


State. 


"Here  Is  Your  Dream  Place" 

Come  to  Carlsbad  By  The  Sea 

Where  Summers  are  Cool  and  Winters  are  Warm 

Location:  42  miles  north  of  San  Diego,  83  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  main  line  of  railway  and  State  Highway.  On  a  high  mesa  overlooking 
the  sea. 

Right  now  we  are  preparing  the  soil  for  the  winter  crops,  that  come 
on  the  market  when  other  districts  are  too  cold  to  grow  them. 

THINK.  OF  MAKING  FROM 

Green  Peas  $500  per  acre 

Sweet  Corn  $400  per  acre 

Cucumbers   $500  per  acre 

Squash   $500  per  acre 

Peppers   $750  per  acre 

Growing  two  highly  profitable  crops  a  year  (out  of  season)  is  why 
Carlsbad  Irrigated  lands  are  being  bought  dally  by  ranchers,  fruit  growers, 
seed,  bulb  and  nursery  men.  Our  district  is  proven;  deep,  rich,  warm  soil, 
an  efficient  water  system,  and  a  climate  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Put  Your  Money  Into  a  Growing  Community  Where 
Your  Profit  Is  Sure 

We  offer  irrigated  land  in  tracts  of  from  one  to  forty  acres,  on  terms 
of  10  yearly  payments.  Prices  and  terms  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
Also  beautiful  homesites  on  paved  highway,  overlooking  the  sea.  Acres 
for  poultry,  turkeys,  berries,  etc. 

If  frost,  extreme  heat,  sandstorms,  poor  prices,  have  been  your  lot 

COME  TO  CARLSBAD 

where  nature  does  her  utmost  for  you.  Where  transportation  is  the  best, 
where  a  growers'  association  looks  after  marketing  your  crops,  and  where 
you  will  be  in  a  growing,  live,  American  community,  with  good  schools, 
churches  close  by,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  up  your  children. 

For  Maps,  Climatic  Chart,  Prices,  Call  on  or  Write 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY 

E.  M.  CLAUSSEN,  Sales  Manager,  912  Garland  Bldg,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phones — Broadway  5395;  14634. 
Or  drive  down  and  see 
CHESTER  CRAIG,  Agent,  Carlsbad,  California 
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(Continued 

types  of  berries  in  California  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  red  raspberry  has  been  under 
cultivation  in  Europe  for  fully  fifteen 
centuries,  being  a  native  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  Continent  and  extending 
all  the  way  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  Spain  and  Greece.  Linnaeus 
named  it  Rubua  Idaeua  after  Mt.  Ida  in 
Greece;  since  then  many  varieties  have 
been  produced — more  than  twenty 
having  been  under  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land a  century  ago. 

Early  in  the  history  of  America,  the 
colonists  introduced  this  favorite 
European  berry,  but  it  did  not  find 
a  congenial  environment  in  the  new 
country;  the  long,  cold  winters  of*  the 
Northern  States  and  the  dry  heat  of 
the  Southern  summers  were  too  se- 
vere; and  on  account  of  this  lack  of 
hardiness  !t  was  little  grown  except 
in  gardtn  cultivation. 

But  the  new  continent  possessed 
many  wild  raspberries  with  limitless 
possibilities;  and  in  time  these  came 
Into  cultivation  so  gradually  that 
their  intrusion  was  unnoticed.  Early 
In  the  century  Just  concluded,  the 
only  raspberry  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent for  the  New  York  market  was 
the  English  Red.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  offspring  of  one  of 
our  wild  berries,  Rubua  neglectua,  and 
not,  as  then  apparently  supposed,  of 
English  origin. 

In  the  early  forties  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  discovered  and  made  known  the 
merits  of  the  wild  black  raspberry, 
Rubua  occidentalia.  This  new  berry  was 
a  great  addition  to  the  list  of  culti- 
vated berries,  and  soon  became  a  fa- 
vorite fruit  wherever  it  could  be  suc- 
cessfully grown.  Mr.  Longworth  In- 
troduced his  new  discovery  Into  Eng- 
land, but  this  American  fruit  did  not 
thrive  in  the  English  climate  and  Its 
culture  never  became  a  success  in  that 
country. 

The  cultivated  raspberries  of  the 
present  owe  their  origin  to  five  dif- 
ferent species.  Rubua  idaeua,  the  Euro- 
pean red  raspberry,  is  represented  in 
America  by  a  closely  related  species, 
Rubua  atrigoaua.  Varieties  of  this  na- 
tive red  raspberry  were  first  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  In  1860;  these 
were  Allen's  Antwerp  and  Allen's  Red 
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Prolific.  From  these  two  closely  re- 
lated spi  t  les  all  the  true  red  rasp- 
berries now  in  cultivation  have  been 
developed. 

The  purple-cane  type  apparently 
sprung  from  the  Eastern  Rubua  neg- 
lectua;  such  varieties  as  Reliance, 
Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  and  Gladstone 
are,  at  least  in  part.  proDably  of  this 
origin,  as  was  the  historical  English 
Red.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
being  especially  common  in  New  York. 

The  most  widely  cultivated  type  of 
raspberry  in  Eastern  America  is  the 
blackcap.  This  very  distinct  claBS,  as 
was  stated  above,  is  a  product  of  the 
wild  blackcap,  or  black  raspberry, 
Rubua  occidentalia,  native  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Eastern  North 
America.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  species  Is  rep- 
resented by  a  close  relative,  Rubua 
leucodermia.  This  Western  species  is 
the  latest  entree  in  the  field  of  culti- 
vation. / 


Fast  Growing  Fig  Industry 


THE  fig,  oldest  of  known  fruits, 
synonym  for  substance  and  de- 
pendability, it  Is  predicted,  will  be 
the  basis  of  California's  newest  horti- 
cultural Industry.  Packers  and  growers 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  natural 
home  of  the  fig  in  America  all  agree 
that  the  future  holds  for  the  fig  a 
wider  and  more  varied  market  than 
is  now  "enjoyed  by  the  raisin.  Plans 
are  now  being  made  for  exploitation 
of  the  fig  along  the  same  lines  that 
carried  the*  California  raisin  to  world 
wide  fame. 

This  exploitation  will  of  necessity 
be  on  a  moderate  scale  for  the  time 
being  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  demand  for  California  figs  already 
exceeds  the  supply.  Furthermore  the 
natural  growth  of  this  demand  will  in- 
crease faster  than  the  acreage  planted 
to  figs  can  be  extended  and  brought 
Into  bearing.  Reports  from  Merced, 
Planada  and  other  points  in  the  fig 
belt  show  that  this  year's  crop  was 
all  sold  before  the  second  harvest  had 
been  completed.  Repor's  also  show 
this  year's  Kadota  fig  crop  Is  the 
largest  In  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  fig  possesses 
qualities  which  give  It  first  place  In 
the  list  of  natural  foods,  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  permanent  market.  And  the 
fact  that  the  territory  In  which  figs 
can  be  raised  to  commercial  advantage 
In  the  United  States  is  limited  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  guarantee  that  the  fig 
grower,  by  virtue  of  this  natural 
monopoly,  can  depend  always  on  a 
good  price  for  his  product. 

As  the  first  step  toward  meeting 
the    growing   demand    for   figs,  the 


packing  Interests  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  making  every  effort  to  In- 
duce growers  to  Increase  their  acreage. 
To  make  the  increased  acreage  pro- 
ductive as  early  as  possible,  many 
growers  are  planting  trees  of  the  Ka- 
dota variety,  because  it  reaches  bear-' 
ing  earlier  than  any  other  kind  and 
bears  heavier  crops. 

The  Kadota  requires  no  capriflca- 
tlon.  It  stands  long  distance  shipping, 
fresh,  without  deterioration;  Is  a 
satisfactory  fruit  for  drying  and  In  a 
class  .ill  by  Itself  for  preserving. 
Practically  seedless,  it  Is  the  only  fig 
that  can  be  preserved  whole  with  com- 
mercial satisfaction  and  certainty.  On 
this  account  it  is  in  great  favor  with, 
the  packers  who  stand  ready  now  to 
contract  with  the  owner  of  a  Kadota 
fig  orchard  for  his  entire  crop.  In  the 
orchard,  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

The  Kadota  orchards  planted  at 
Planada  by  the  Planada  Fruit  Farms 
are  in  splendid  condition.  The  two- 
year-old  trees  are  stout  and  flourish- 
ing, and  although  even  Kadotas  do  not 
bear  a  commercial  crop  until  after  the 
third  year,  these  baby  orchards  made 
an  interesting  showing  of  yellow  fruit 
this  season. 

"After  the  third  year."  said  Myron 
Warner,  manager  of  the  Planada  Prult 
Farms,  "there's  no  condition  of  the 
elements  of  this  part  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  which  will  hurt  a  Kadota 
fig  tree.  The  owner  qf  an  orchard  of 
three-year-old  Kadota  figs  has  as  cer- 
tain an  Income  producer  aa  if  his 
money  were  In  bonds— and  the  Kadota 
figs  will  pay  him  a  much  largar  In- 
come than  twice  the  amount  Invested 
In  bonds." 
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Is  Calcium  a  Fertilizer? 


HAS  calcium  a  value  to  the  soil 
that  even  the  beat  informed 
agricultural  chemists  have 
failed  to  recognize?  This  is  the  con- 
tention of  Fred  L.  Sexton,  of  Anaheim, 
Cal.,  who  is  backing  his  belief  In  this 
element  by  the  construction  of  a 
quarry  and  crusher  of  large  capacity 
in  Southern  Orange  County. 

Leases  have  been  secured  upon  a 
tract  of  land  comprising  large  deposits 
of  decomposed  marine  shell,  of  which 
veritable  mountains  are  present,  and 
wnich  is  said  to  analyze  more  than  95 
per  cent  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and 
to  contain  also  considerable  quantities 
of  phosp'horus  compounds. 

SOIL.  TEXTURE  CHANGED 

Applications  of  this  material  to  cer- 
tain Southern  California  citrus  groves 
are  said  to  have  produced  truly  mar. 
velous  results.  In  one  case,  following 
the  addition  of  some  10  tons  per  acre, 
a  hard,  unyielding,  almost  unworkable 
adobe  soil  was  changed  in  physical 
character  to  an  easily- worked,  loose 
loam,  which  required  25  per  cent  less 
irrigation. 

Another  case  is  cited  of  an  orange 
grove  wnich  In  spite  of  the  use  over 
a  period  of  years,  of  great  quantities 
of  dairy  manure,  had  never  produced 
a  profitable  crop.  One  application  of 
the  decomposed  shell  put  the  trees  in 
thrifty  condition  and  they  are  now 
carrying  one  of  the  heaviest  loads  of 
fruit  to  be  seen  in  that  district. 

While  various  explanations  for  these 
results  have  been  given,  Mr.  Sexton 
asserts  it  is  because  the  lime  not  only 
sweetens  the  soil,  but  also  increases 
its  humus  content.  Furthermore  he 
contends  that  it  increases  bacterial 
activity  and  acts  as  an  agent  In  re- 
leasing or  making  more  available, 
other  plant  food  elements  in  the  soil. 

California  soil  chemists  have  taught, 
however,  that  our  soils  are  more  lack- 
ing in  nitrates  and  humus  than  in 
either  lime  or  mineral  constituents. 


For  this  reason  the  use  of  lime  in 
large  quantities  has  been  more  or  less 
discouraged  in  the  past  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  official  agencies.  The 
contention  has  been  that  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  Middle  West  and 
East,  where  lime  is  applied  so  gen- 
erally, did  not  apply  to  most  sections 
of  this  State. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  USERS 

That  the  marine  shell  material,  how- 
»ever,  when  applied  in  a  pure  state  and 
In  sufficient  quantities,  tends  to  im- 
prove the  physical  quality  of  certain 
soils  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 
And  a  number  of  enthusiastic  users  are 
ready  to  acclaim  its  value  as  an  ac- 
tual fertilizer. 

Mr.  Sexton  stresses  the  availability 
of  the  calcium  contained  In  marine 
shell  deposits.  ""Chemical  laborator- 
ies," he  say,  "can  scarcely  distinguish 
between  available  and  non -available 
calcium  carbonate  in  soils,  but  In  the 
laboratory  of  nature  the  plant  will 
soon  demonstrate  by  its  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, its  small  sized  leaf,  deficient 
crop  and  all  degrees  of  stunted  growth, 
that  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  limed. 
Experiments  have  been  performed  in 
Orange  County  on  citrus  orchards 
which  had  been  amply  fertilized  with 
the  different  varieties  of  barnyard  and 
other  fertilizers  yet  were  gradually 
dying,  their  crops  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  In  fact  preparations  were  be- 
ing made  to  dig  out  the  trees,  when 
by  one  application  of  marine  shell  fer- 
tilizer the  whole  picture  was  changed 
in  a  year.  The.  trees  began  to  grow, 
large,  dark  green,  healthy  leaves  re- 
placed the  small  delicate  ones,  and  a 
good  crop  was  produced.  This  could 
not  occur  by  using  marble  or  lime- 
stone but  did  occur  by  using  a  form 
of  calcium  which  is  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  soil — marine  shell  fertilizer." 

The  development  of  the  marine  shell 
deposits  promises  to  become  a  big  in- 
dustry in  the  Southern  County,  where 
hundreds  of  tons  of  the  material  are 
being  crushed. 
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In  the  Mystic  Land  off  Radio 


Photos  by  International 


Upon  the  lady's  finger  is  the  smallest  radio  set  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  workmanship  of  Wm.  H.  Rief,  of  Manasghan,  N  ./.,  and 
was  shown  at  the  New  York  Radio  Show. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  is  here  shown- broadcasting 
Arbor  Day  greetings  from  his  Washington  office.  He  asked  that 
our  citizens  co-operate  in  keeping  the  forests  green  and  protecting 
them  from  fire;  in  planting  trees  in  waste  areas  on  roadsides  and 
farm,  and  in  preventing  the  deforestation  that  is  threatened  in  many 
parts  of  America. 
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in  no  other 
tractor 


Over  four  rows  of  rolling  balls  glides  the  YUBA 
— quiet,  sure,  efficient!  No  other  machine  may 
apply  the  ''ball  bearing "  feature  to  tractor  treads : 
it  is  exclusive  in  the  YUBA  BALL  TREAD. 

There  is  little  friction.  There  is  no  slip — the 
grousers  hold  tight  to  the  ground.  The  very 
quietness  of  the  YUBA'S  operation  declares  a 
minimum  of  wear.  There  are  no  bolts  to  loosen ; 
no  bushings  to  replace.  And  the  YUBA  track 
can  be  lubricated ! 

For  eight  years  the  BALL  TREAD  has  been 
called  on  to  perform  the  hardest  tasks  —  it  has 
proved  an  ample  power  and  the  traction  to  con- 
vert that  power  to  useful  drawbar  work. 

Three  sizes:  The  15-25  (fifteen  horse-power  at  the  draw- 
bar) ;  the  25-40  (twenty-five  horse-power  at  the  draw- 
bar) ;  and  the  25-40  Rodebilder. 

Yuba  Produds  Company 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Dealers  and  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Turn  stump  lancf  into  Money 


^^^^^V      HAND  POWER. 

I  *  %  Stump 
*-*y  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income.  * 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
ipeclal  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqaliy  well  on  hillsides 
ar.d  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 
The  ^itzpatrick  Products  Corp.' 
os    t»    99  Jrhn  St..  New  York  " — 
bos    24     952  Miwion  St.,  San  Franciaco 
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Howmucn 

life 

in  your  shingles  < 


Natural  oils  are  life  to  wood — par- 
ticularly shingles.  But  summer  suns 
and  dry,  hot  winds  quickly  evaporate 
the  original  strength  of  even  the  best 
shingle  roofs,  if  unprotected. 

ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL  assures 
maximum  preservation  of  shingles  — 
penetrates  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
holds  in  the  sap.  In  roofs  or  shingled 
side  walls  treated  with  ORONITE 
SHINGLE  OIL,  there  is  the  strength 
of  live  timber — sturdy  defense  against 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Old  roofs  can  soon 
be  renewed  by  its  application. 

Our  agent,  near  you,  will  show  you 
how  easily  ORONITE  SHINGLE 
OIL  may  be  applied  —  will  give  you 
color  formulas,  too,  for  decorative  use. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


RQNITE 

SHINGLE  OIL 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 

of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms. 

ONE  ACRE  and  INDEPENDENCE 

or 

The  Fine  Art  of  Earning  a  Com- 
fortable Living  on  a  Very  Little 
Land. 

For  people  who  desire  to  dwell  in 
Sunny  California  without  living  up 
Hard  Earned  Capital.  Learn  what 
18  years'  experience  has  ^ught  in 
egg  farming  and  gardening. 

Write  tor  Literature 

CHARLES  WEEKS, 

Loew's  State  Building,  Los  Angeles 
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By  T.  E.  Berry 


I'ROPBIETOB  OF  THE  LARGEST  MODERN  SQUAB  RANCH  IN  AMERICA 
WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Part  III — Further  Discussion 
of  Breeds 


THE   "Barb"  is  a  North  African 
bird,  and  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  Carrier  except  in  the  wattle, 
which  1b  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Carrier.     Barbs  are  found  in 
black,  dun,  red  and  yellow  and  this 
type    is  another 
;  once  favored,  that 
has  lost  Its  popu- 
larity so  that  now  • 
a  good  bird  of  the 
type  and  breed  is 
seidom  seen. 

THE  OWLS 

The  Owl   is  an- 
.  w^w-  other  North  African 

bird,     short  an<l 
^^■t'^^BF)        cobby,  with  a  very 

HL  short  and  decurved 

^fflfel  back,   and   on  the 

&  'N  V*B  breast  a  row  of  in- 
■■IsMs^hk.'  V  VS»»1  verted  feathers 
known  as  a  frill. 
T.  e.  Berry  The  breed  has  never 
been  popular.  Its  colors  are  blue, 
silver,  and  dun.  The  Chinese  or 
Whiskered  Owl  is  similar  to  the  Afri- 
can bird,  but  has  the  frill  more  de- 
veloped and  extending  around  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
bird  and  is  quite  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. Owls,  like  all  short-beaked  birds 
require  feeders  for  the  young. 

THE  TURBIT 

A  short,  full-breasted  bird,  small  in 
size  with  frilled  breast,  the  skull  ris- 
ing high  in  front,  falling  off  gradually 
to  the  rear,  set  off  by  a  well  peaked 
crest.  This  crest  rises  from  the  mane, 
which  extends  up  the  back  of  the  neck. 
In  color  the  Turblt  is  pure  white  with 
only  the  wings  colored.  The  colors  are 
black,  dun,  blue,  silver,  red,  yellow  and 
checkered.  Feeders  are  used  fdV  their 
young  also. 

ORIENTAL  FRILLS 

These  birds  have  not  only  frills  and 
crests,  but  also  complicated  colors  and 
patterns  and  sometimes  feathered  legs 
as  well.  Asia  Minor  is  the  home  of 
this  breed,  many  of  the  best  of  them 
being  imported  from  Smyrna.  They 
are  very  popular  among  the  fanciers. 
They  are  small,  with  short,  stout  beaks, 
round  heads,  and  "cobby"  bodies.  The 
Satinette  is  white,  with  pale  pink 
wings  edged  with  black:  the  tall  Is 
dark  blue,  each  feather  having  a  round 
white  spot  under  the  end.  It  has 
feathered  legs  and  a  peaked  crest. 
Plain  heads  sometimes  are  seen.  The 
Brunette  is  similar,  with  a  grayish 
background  and  a  reddish  lacing.  The 
Bluette  and  Silverette  are  clear  blue 
or  silver,  respectively,  with  two  white 
bars  on  the  wings. 

The  Blondlnettes  are  c  o  1  6  r  e  d 
throughout,  not  merely  in  wings  and 
tall.  They  have  full  crest  and  boots, 
and  are  of  many  colors,  such  as  black, 
dun,  red  and  yellow,  darker  on  the 
neck  and  paler  on  the  wings,  where 
each  feather  is  laced  with  the  darker 
shade.  The  Turbiteen  is  nearly  white, 
having  three  circular  marks  on  the 
head  of  equal  size,  one  on  the  fore- 
head, and  one  on  each  cheek.  It  has 
also  frill  and  boots,  but  no  crest.  The 
Oriental  Turbit  is  very  much  like  the 
Owl,  but  usually  has  the  tall  colored 
as  well. 

THE  JACOBIN  PIGEON 

This  bird  has  extreme  development 
of  the  crest,  is  of  medium  size,  with 
feathers  very  long  and  heavy,  making 
It  appear  larger  than  it  Is.  The  body 
is  slim  and  straight,  with  flights  and 
tail  well  drawn  out.  The  chief  point 
is  the  hood.  The  feathers  rise  from 
the  shoulders  in  a  graceful  curve,  un- 
til they  reach  the  head,  around  which 
they  fit  closely,  covering  the  eye  and 
beak.  They  extend  forward  as  well  as 
backward  and  upward,  meeting  on  the 
crest.  The  portion  which  fit*  around 
the  head  is  known  as  the  hood.  The 
line  to  the  back  Is  called  the  "mane." 
while  the  part  that  extends  from  the 


hood  to  the  chest  Is  called  the  "chain." 
The  feathers  radiate  from  a  point  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  known  aa  the 
rose.  The  colors  are  red,  yellow,  black 
and  white.  There  are  also  a  few  blues 
and  many  splashes. 

THE  POUTERS 

The  Pouters  form  a  very  distinct 
group,  without  close  relations.  They 
inflate  the  crop  with  air,  a  practice 
more  or  less  common  with  all  pigeons, 
but  carried  to  the  extreme  with  the 
Pouter.  It  is  a  large  bird  with  slen- 
der, upright  body  and  long  legs,  cov- 
ered with  feathers  to  the  feet,  where 
they  spread  out  over  the  toes.  Pouters 
are  found  in  most  colors.  •* 

The  Pouter  once  was  a  very  popular 
bird,  but  of  late  years  has  waned.  The 
Pigmy  Pouter  Is  a  perfect  miniature 
and  Is  a  very  friendly  little  fellow. 
The  Norwich  Cropper  Is  a  size  between 
the  two  preceding  and  is  clean-legged, 
if  anything,  excelling  the  Pouter  in 
pouting. 

^  TUMBLERS 

The  action  of  the  tumbler  is  well 
known.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  its 
simplest  form.  It  is  a  single  backward 
somersault  made  In  flight,  and  from 
which  the  bird  recovers  gracefully. 
This  may  be  Increased  to  two  or  three 
turns  or  a  swift  succession  of  four  or 
more  in  the  Roller. 

What  makes  the  tumbler  tumble  has 
been  a  question  ever  since  the  bird 
went  over  first,  but  it  has  never  been 
solved.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains, 
the  birds  go. over  and  they  do  it  more 
freely  at  times  than  others;  that  is, 
when  flying  with  the  mate,  or  purused 
by  a  hawk.  Some  individuals  among 
the  rollers  appear  to  lose  entire  con- 
trol and  having  started  to  roll,  con- 
tinue until  they  strike  some  object 
which  stops  their  fall.  Such  birds 
are  known  as  Mad  Rollers,  and  never 
are  able  to  fly  safely,  once  they  lose 
control. 

The  young  birds,  almost  as  soon  aa 
they  are  on  the  wing,  start  to  drop 
and  soon  get  the  knack  of  turning 
completely  over.  This  bird  appears  in 
all  colors. 

The  simplest  form  In  which  the  bird 
is  seen  is  the  Common  Tumbler,  which 
is  abundant.  It  Is  at  its  best  flying  - 
about  the  garden,  making  single  or 
double  turns:  It  will  not  fly  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
is  properly  known  as  the  "boys'  pig- 
eon." 

From  this  bird,  apparently  several 
more  advanced  forms  have  developed, 
including  the  Birmingham  Roller,  and 
the  West-of-England  Tumbler,  which 
have  been  used  particularly  for  exhi- 
bition performing.  These  birds  ny  in 
"kits"  (ten  or  more)  and  somersault 
in  unison,  which  is  indeed  a  very 
pretty  sight  .  To  teach  a  kit  to  do  this 
requires  great  patience  and  careful  se- 
lection. The  Roller  Is  naturally  a  high 
flyer,  and  therefore,  is  not  the  most 
desirable.  The  breeding,  training  and 
flying  of  Tumblers  and  Rollers  is  a 
.  fascinating  pursuit,  presenUag  many 
obstacles  which  are  not  easily  sur- 
mounted. Rollers,  like  all  flying  breeds, 
should  be  taught  to  drop  together  on 
a  given  spot. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  TUMBLER 

This  bird  has  been  developed  for 
flying,  as  the  Roller  has  been  for  per- 
forming. The  two  breeds  are  closely 
allied,  and  cannot  be  told  npart  on 
sight.  The  West  is  a  true  "high 
flyer,"  kits  sometimes  staying  in  the 
air  as  long  as  12  hours  at  a  time.  The 
West  of  England  Tumbler  is  a  bird 
that  should  be  used  by  those  who  de- 
sire a  high  and  long/time  flyer.  This 
bird  appears  In  the  same  colors  and 
markings  as  the  Roller. 

PARLOR  TUMBLER 

This  bird  has  its  acrobatic  tenden- 
cies so  well  developed  that  it  cannot 
fly.  A  good  bird  cannot  rise  from  the 
floor  and  at  the  slightest  attempt  to  do 
so,  tumbles.  Parlors  are  divided  Into 
three  groups;  singles,  doubles  and  rol- 
lers, which  roll  backwards  on  the 
floor  until  some  obstacle  stone  them. 
It  is  necessary  in  breeding  these  birds 
to  have  the  nest  on  the  floor,  fhe 
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colors  of  the   Parlor   Tumblers   are  men  and  boys  for  catching  stray  pig- 
eons, flocks  being  trained  to  fly  and 
drop  at  a  signal. 


black,  dun,  yellow  and  splashed, 
EXHIBITION  TUMBLER 


Once  despised  as  boys'  pigeons,  these 
birds  have  risen  to  a  state  where  they 
are  now  among  the  most  popular.  Ex- 
hibition Tumblers  are  divided,  into  two 
groups,  Short  Faced  and  Long  Faced. 
The  Short  Faced  Tumbler  is  very 
small;  in  fact,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
pigeons.  Its  legs  are  short  and  body 
chunky;  head  large  and  rounded  and 
broad  between  the  eyes;  the  beak  is 
extremely  short,  fine  and  pointed. 

Short  Faces  are  bred  in  many  colors, 
the  most' popular  of  which  is  almond. 
The  Long  Faced  Tumbler  is  short  in 
body  with  prominent  chest.  The  head 
is  rounded,  with  well  developed  top 
skull;  the  beak  is  straight-set  and 
stout.  They  are  bred  in  clean  legs  and 
muffs;  colors,  red,  blue,'  yellow,  black, 
silver  and  almond.  They  are  most  pro- 
lific breeders  and  excellent  feeders. 
The  Tumbler  family  is  so  great  and 
there  are  so  many  variations  I  will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  detail  concern- 
ing them  in  this  article. 

THE  MAGPIE 

This  is  a' modified  Tumbler,  for  many 
of  them  tumble.  Many  of  them  were 
crested,  but  the  present  type  has  a 
plain  bead.  The 
Magpie  Is  marked 
something  like  a 
s  a  d  d  1  e-b  a  c  k  e  d 
Tumbler,  except 
that  the  white 
rump  and  head 
marking  are  lack- 
ing. Richness  of 
colors  is  a  pioint 
for  which  Magpies 
are  famous.  Blacks 
excel,  with  reds 
and  yellows  a  close 
second.  The  old- 
fashioned  birds 
were  Tumbler-like 
in  form,  but  are 
now  slimmer  of 
body,  legs  and 
neck. 

The  Helmet  is  a 
German  toy  pigeon 
and  is  also  of  the 
Tumbler  family.  It 
is  white  in  general, 
with  the  tail  and 
the   head    to  line, 
starting    from  the 
juncture    for  the 
mandibles,   colored,  the   upper  being 
dark  and  the  lower  white.    All  colors 
are  found,  and  there  are  both  crested 
and  plain  heads. 

GERMAN  TOY  PIGEONS 

These  are  of  the  Rock  Dove  type, 
with  narrow  heads  and  thin  beaks, 
heavily  muffed.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  this  type  bird,  a  few  of 
which  I  will  mention  here  without  go- 
ing into  detail.  The  Swallow,  Shield, 
Ioe  Pigeon,  and  Hyacinth  are  all 
heavily  muffed  and  of  many  color  vari- 
ations with  crests,  frills  and  lacings. 

THE  TIPPLER 

The  Tippler  is  a  high  flyer  par  ex- 
cellence and  was  bred  in  England  from 
ancestors  now  unknown,  but  undoubt- 
edly is  of  the  Tippler  family.  The 
typical  Tippler  is  the  old-fashioned 
Print,  a  pearly-white  bird  with  dark 
flights  and  tail,  the  head  and  body 
lightly  sprinkled  with  bronze  or  brown 
feathers.  Tipplers  are  much  like  the 
Clean  Leg  Tumbler  and  are  noted  for 
their  height  and  length  of  flight.  A 
good  kit  often  will  ascend  in  spirals 
until  entirely  out  of  sight  and  will  re- 
main for  hours  at  this  height.  The 
record  length  of  flight  Is  18  hours  and 
32  minutes,  made  in  England  in  1915. 
They  are  flown  in  kits  of  three,  five  or 
seven.  There  are  three  marked  varie- 
ties; the  Dark  Mottle  or  Print,  the 
Light  Mottle,  and  the  Light  or  Chuck. 
The  eyes  are  pearl,  and  the  beak  dark. 

AMERICAN  HIGH  FLYER  OR 
FLIGHT 

This  Is  the  only  pigeon  that  has  orig- 
inated in  America.  It  is  a  fairly  large- 
sized  bird,  built  on  slim  graceful  lines, 
the  head  narrow  and  the  beak  always 
white,  long  and  tapering,  the  eye  large 
and  clear  and  pearl  In  color.  All  colors 
are  found,  the  body  being  solid,  with 
,ten  white  primaries  on  a  side.  There 
are  also  splashed  birds  known  as 
tigers.  There  are  both  plain-headed 
and  crested,  or  capped.  For  many 
rs  these  birds  have  been  used  by 
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CUMULET 

This — one  of  the  oldest  of  high-flying 
pigeons  is  rather  larger  than  a  tumbler 
with  slender  body  and  long;  narrow 
head  and  beak.  The  color  is  white  and 
sometimes  ticked  with  pale  red.  It 
is  noted  for  the  clearness  of  eye  and 
its  unusual  size. 

THE  NUN 

The  Nun  is  of  Continental  origin.  Its 
tumbler-like  form  and  white  eye  indi- 
cate it  came  from  this  line,  but  noth- 
ing definite  on  this  point  seems  to  be 
known.  It  is  prettily  marked,  with  full 
shell  crest,  and  appears  in  all  colors. 

FANCY  PIGEONS 

In  using  the  term  "fancy,"  we  may 
give  the  impression  of  linking  the  title 
with  the  toy  varieties,  such  as  tumb- 
lers, fan  tails  and  turbits. 

This  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the 
fancy  breeders,  who  have  spent  years 
of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money  de- 
veloping the  utility  varieties  up  to  a 
standard*  of  perfection  which  places 
them  today  in  the  show  room  as  recog- 
nized  fancy  birds. 

The  method  used 
in  developing  fancy 
birds  i3  somewhat 
different  from  that 
used  by  the  utility 
or  more  commonly 
known  squab 
plants.  To  attain 
any  great  degree 
of  success  with 
fancy  breeds  re- 
quires much  time 
and  patience  in 
breeding  up  a 
strain  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  to  a 
point  of  perfection 
where  like  will  pro- 
duce its  like. 

Let  ine.  add  here, 
"however,  that  the 
time  and  ptatience 
-consumed  consti- 
tute the  great 
pleasure  of  the 
"game,"  a  not  tire- 
some routine. 

We  must  study 
first  our  blood  line, 
and  next  the  individual  qualities  of  the 
birds  to  be  mated,  endeavoring  to  pick 
good  qualities  in  the  male  to  offset  the 
shortcomings  of  the  female. 

In  each  breed  we  endeavor  to  hit  the 
high  mark  outlined  In  the  standard 
for  that  particular  breed,  beginning 
with  the  beak,  eye-core,  type  and  color, 
without  which  all  other  good  points 
are  lost. 

Let  me  state  here  to  the  novice  if 
you  anticipate  breeding  fancy  birds, 
don't  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  start- 
ing with  "junk"  as  you  will  end  by 
spending  a  lot  of  money  and  time  with 
no  results. 

First  decide  what  variety  of  birds 
appeal  to  you;  next,  get  all  the  infor- 
mation on  that  particular  breed  you 
can;  then  buy  some  well-bred  birds. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  raise  some- 
thing worth  while. 

You  have  an  advantage  in  selecting 
a  utility  bird  for  your  fancy  breeding, 
as  they  have  commercial  value  for 
meat,  and  your  poor  specimen  can  be 
disposed  of,  whereas  the  toys  are  very 
small  and  have  no  meat  value. 

The  most  popular  bird  among  the 
utility  types  in  the  show  room  today 
Is  the  Carneaux,  and  surely  it  holds 
the  place  of  envy  from  the  dollar  and 
cents  standpoint. 

UTILITY  BREEDS 

Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  a 
number  of  pigeons,  but  generally  they 
are  alike  In  their  large  size.  The  Runt, 
( contrary  to  Its  name,  Is  the  largest  of 
pigeon  breeds,  often  weighing  2% 
pounds.  Runts  have  been  tried  by  the 
squab  raisers  with  little  success  due 
to  their  weakness  in  production  and 
also  to  the  amount  of  feed  consumed. 

The  Hen  pigeon  is  somewhat  smaller" 
than  the  Runt,  but  of  about  the  same 
general  make-up  with  the  same  objec- 
tions as  to  squab  raising. 

MIXED  BREEDS 

There  have  sprung  up  In  late  years 
many  other  so-called  breeds  of  pigeons 
which  are  as  a  whole,  crosses  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  this  article. 


The  Saving  Paint 

Developed  Through  73  Years*  Experience 

It  Brings  Extra  Years  of  Wear 


THE  paint  that  will  save  you  the 
most  money  over  a  period  of 
years  is  the  best  paint  you  can  buy. 

Except  for  the  least  important 
item — first  cost — it  is  less  expensive 
in  every  way. 

We  say  that  first  cost  is  least  im- 
portant, because  ■  it  costs  more  to 
apply  the  paint  on  your  buildings, 
etc.,  than  it  does  to  buy  the  paint. 

The  best  paint  saves  in  two  ways, 
it  spreads  easily — saves  time — and  it 
covers  more  area  per  gallon — saves 
material. 

But  the  biggest  saving  is  found  by  fig- 
uring the  cost  per  year  of  a  paint  job.  The 
best  paint  serves  five  or  more  years  longer 
than  "cheap"  paint. 

The  best  paints  are  scientific  in  formula 
and  preparation.  We've  made  them  for  73 
years — to  meet  the  weather  conditions  in 
the  West. 

The  best  materials — PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD — pure  linseed  oil,  pure  zinc  and 
pure  colors  —  are  combined  in  Fuller's 


House  Paints  in  scientifically  exact  propor- 
tions with  long-time  skill. 

House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Paint, 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  purest, 
best  protective  and  most  durable  paint  manufactured 
— 32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gloss  and 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  quality 
— 6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floor 
Paint — a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Porch  and  Step  Paint:  A  durable  paint  for 
use  on  porches,  steps  and  other  woodwork  exposed 
to  'the  elements  and  subject  to  considerable  wear. ' 
Six  colors  from  which  to  choose. 

Also  makers  of  Fullerwear,  the  all-purpose  Varnish, 
Silkenwhite  Enamel,  Fifteen-for-Floors  Varnish,  Dec- 
orct.  Washable  Wall  Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  (kalsomine).  Porch  and  Step 
Paint.  Silo  Paint,  Milk  Can  Enamel,  PIONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  Tractor  Paint,  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 

Advice  on  Painting 
FREE 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
work  and  get  the  best  results, 
ask  our  Specification  Department 
for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  treat  old 
paint,  how  many  coats  to  use. 
what  kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fuller  Service  as  well  as 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to 
insure  good  work. 


Fullers 
SPECIFICATION 

Farm  Points 

Mouse  Paint-Barn  &  Roof  Paint 
Waqon  Point-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 
Pioneer  Shingle  Stain 

Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Dept.  M-13  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  years. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  tho  West.    Established  1849.    Dealers  Everywhere. 


Free  Book*— Send  Coupon 

Send   coupon  for  Fuller's  "Home  Service"  Paint 
Guide,  a  free  book  which  tells  yon  how  to  paint  and 
varnish   home  things,  what 
brushes  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  question  about  paint  which 
you   would   like   to  have  an- 
swered— complete  detailed  ad- 
vice is  given  free. 


PULLEg  . 

paints 


W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  M-13.  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of 
your  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 
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ALL  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  THIS  PAGE  BY  BLACKMORE,  LOS  ANGELES 


.IKKSfcV  HEIFER,  Orand  Champion 
of  mil-  Boya*  and  Olrla'  Calf  Club  exhibit, 
"Foxy'a  Sunshine."  shown  by  B«lty  and 
Margaret  Conant,  Modesto. 
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By  Henry  C.  Turck 


[Editor's  Note — Mr.  Turck  has  come  re- 
cently to  California,  after  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience In  the  East  and  South  as  a  poultry 
fancier  and  commercial  producer.  While 
some  of  his  suggestions  may  be  at  variance 
with  local  practice,  California  breeders  will 
find  his  Ideas  very  interesting. — Editor.] 

KEEP,  the  youngsters  growing 
every  minute  In  the  day! 
Don't  be  afraid  of  overfeeding 
your  growing  birds,  because  it  "can't 
be  did!"  There  is  a  great  outcry  about 
feeding  too  much  and  while  there  is 
some  truth  that  mature  fowls  can  be 
fed  too  heavily,  this  does  not  apply 
to  growing  youngsters,  as  every  ounce 
of  feed  is  utilized  in  producing  either 
frame,  muscles,  flesh  or  feathers. 

One  serious  mistake  In  feeding  birds 
of  all  ages  is  to  throw  the  feed  out  on 
.the  floor  or  ground  in  such  a  way  that 
chicks  will  walk  over  it,  as  they  are 
sure  to  contaminate  their  feed  with 
filth  or  dropplng3  from  the  feet;  such 
soiled  feed  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
all  bowel  troubles.  Strictly  sanitary 
methods  are  best  for  preventing  dis- 
eases of  this  nature. 

A  chicken's  natural  way  of  feeding 
Is  to  pick  up  its  food  from  the  ground, 
yet  most  of  the  standard  feed  hoppers 
are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  hen 
house.  Now,  if  you'll  make  a  few  box 
hoppers  or  troughs  about  3  feet  long, 
4  inches  deep  and  6  inches  wide,  with 
a  3-inch  strip  across  the  top  so  that 
birds  cannot  get  into  the  hoppers  or 
scratch  out  the  mash,  you  will  have 
a  hopper  that  suits  the  hen  "to  a  T." 

Scratch  feed  should  be  fed  In  a  deep1 
litter  of  leaves,  cut  straw  or  alfalfa 
but  should  not  be  fed  in  the  house 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  polluted  with 
their  droppings.  Better  feed  this  in 
the  runs  or  yards,  or  if  you  have  suf- 
ficient room,  have  a  scratching  pen 
or  house. 

SHADE  A  NECESSITY 

Shade  is  almost  as  much  of  a  neces- 
sity as  feed  and  water,  and  should  be 
provided  by  any  convenient  method. 
If  trees  or  shrubbery  are  not  available, 
plant  a  lot  of  sunflowers  or  castor 
beans  in  the  runs. 

I  find  one  of  the  best-relished  green 
feeds  Is  New  Zealand  spinach,  which 
can  be  cut  off  like  alfalfa  and  still 
keeps  on  growing  a  long  time  if  well- 
watered.  Another  good  green  feed,  not 
generally  grown  by  California  poultry- 
men,  is  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  In  feeding 
green  stuff  of  any  kind,  it  Is  best  to 
make  a  rack  or  crate,  allowing  access 
through  the  cracks  but  not  nprmittinfr 


it  to  be  trampled,  walked  upon  or 
scratched  out. 

There  is  a  net  bag  made  of  seine  ma- 
terial that  keeps  the  feed  clean;  it 
can  be  suspended  about  a  foot  above 
the  floor.  I  have  not  run  across  these 
green  feed  holders  out-  here  on  the 
Coast,  but  they  are  very  much  in  use 
in  the  East  or  Middle  West.  I  suggest 
as  a  substitute,  a  cheap  mesh  shop- 
ping bag  found  in  the  5  and  10-cent 
stores. 

•These  bags  are  ideal  also  for  feed- 
ing butcher's  "plucks"  and  boiled  meat, 
as  it  is  kept  clean;  hung  up  above  the 
floor  the  bag  provides  exercise  by  the 
birds  "pecking"  at  it.  Just  hang  up 
a  good  chunk  of  boiled  meat  and  watch 
the  birds  go  for  it— a  regular  scramble. 
And  as  the  birds  can  get  at  it  from 
all  sides,  the  swaying  of  the  bag  won't 
Injure  them  as  if  the  bag  or  holder 
were  made  of  poultry  wire. 

Right  now  when  the  birds  are  in 
their  moult,  is  the  correct  time  to  feed 
heavily  of  both  succulent  green  food 
and  meat!  Animal  matter,  fed  liber- 
ally, is  needed  for  growing  feathers. 
I  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  to  buy  cheap  beef  at  5  or 
6  cents  per  pound  than  to  feed  beef 
scraps  which  by  many  poultrymen  are 
not  considered  fit  to  be  used  as  food. 

A  good  maxim  to  follow  is  to  not 
feed  anything  you  would  be  afraid  to 
use  for  human  consumption. 

Any  meat  or  vegetable  matter  that 
is  "off"  or  partially  decayed  should 
never  be  Ted. 

Where  fish  can  be  had  cheap  enough, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  beef  scraps  or 
tankage,  hut  it  should  be  well  cooked 
before  feeding;  also  it  must  not  be 
fed  too  freely,  as  a  continued  fish  diet 
will  taint  or  flavor  the  eggs. 

Sour  milk  (clabber)  next  to  butter- 
milk, is  perhaps  the  best  of  animal 
protein  feed  elements;  at  least  once 
daily  a  wet-  mash  (crumbly),  mixed 
with  the  milk  will  be  a  regular  feast 
or  "pie"  to  your  flock. 

In  feeding  milk,  beware  of  changes 
from  sweet  to  sour  milk;  either  ona, 
is  valuable,  and  will  give  good  results, 
but  continue  the  kind  with  which  you 
start,  as  sudden  change  from  sour  to 
sweet  will  cause  bowel  trouble.  Sour 
milk  is  preferable  to  skim  sweet  milk, 
and  buttermilk  is  the  one  best  bet  in 
the  milk  line.  While  you  can  get  the 
pure,  dried  buttermilk  from  any  lead- 
ing poultry  supply  or  feed  dealer, 
semi -solid  or  fresh  buttermilk  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  producers. 


— ^ 
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FARMERS'  SHORT  COURSES 

GIVEN  BY  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AT  DAVIS 

Short  Course  in  General  Agriculture,  October  2-Novem- 

ber  10,  1922. 
Poultry  Husbandry,  October  2-November  10,  1922. 
Deciduous  Fruits,  December  4-9,  1922. 
Dairy  Manufacturers'  Short  Courses: 

Buttermakers  and  Creamery  Managers,  February  5-15, 
1923. 

Cbeesemakers,  February  5-15,  1923. 

Milk  Plant  Operators,  February  5-15,  1923. 

Ice  Cream  Making,  February  5-15,  1923. 

AT  BERKELEY 

Third  Annual  Fruit  Exhibit  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Confer- 
ence, November  iff- 18,  1922. 

Conference  of  Pear  Growers,  Prune  Growers  and  Apricot 
Growers,  November  13-15,  1922. 

Fruit  Products  Conference,  November  16,  1922. 

Canners'  Short  Course,  January  2-6,  1923. 

Short  Course  in  Land  Settlement,  February  4-8,  1923. 

For  DeMcription  of  Courtet,  apply  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley,  Calif.,  or  Davit,  Calif. 
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depends  upon  j 

Soil  conditions 


All  plant  life  absorbs  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
This  nourishment  must  be  replaced  if  growth  is  to 
continue.  The  constant  cropping  causes  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  soil,  and  the  result  is  weak, 
scrawny  trees  and  small,  unproductive  crops. 

The  most  important  essential  to  the  life  of  every 
plant  is  Available  Calcium  Carbonate,  and  the  soil 
must  have  it  if  the  crops  are  to  be  abundant  and 
profitable.  Thousands  of  orchards  and  farms  are 
starving  today  from  the  lack  of  Available  Calcium 
Carbonate. 

Available  Calcium  Carbonate  gives 
energy  and  life  to  fruit  trees  and  other 
plants. 

Available  Calcium  Carbonate,  full  of  humus,  sets 
in  motion  the  chemical  processes  which  liberate 
Phosphoric  acid,  Nitrogen  and  Potash,  and  encour- 
ages the  development  of  bacteria.  Fruit  trees  and 
other  plants,  therefore,  readily  obtain  this  necessary 
essential  to  life.  With  Available  Calcium  Carbonate, 
citrus  groves  produce  large,  delicious  fruit  abun- 
dantly, and  all  other  crops  become  large,  healthy  and 
profitable. 

The  most  Available  Calcium  Carbonate  procura- 
ble is  found  in  marine  shells  and  bones — a  product 
of  this  Company. 

Let  us  show  you — with  positive  proof — how  this 
product  has  revolutionized  many  poor-paying  or- 
chards and  farms  and  turned  them  into  profitable 
ones. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  interesting  folder, 
"Available  Calcium  Carbonate  as  a  Fertil- 
izer." It  will  be  sent  to  you — FREE. 

Marine  Shell  Fertilizer  Co. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Anaheim,  California. 
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A 

Chocolate 

sau^ 


Here  is  a  little  kitchen  idea  that 
many  housewives  are  discovering 
for  themselves:  Instead  of  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  meal-makingto  pre- 
pare some  chocolate  sauce,  why  not 
have  a  jar  or  two  [home-made]  with- 
in arm's  reach  on  the  pantry  shelf? 
The  recipe  at  the  right  will  take 
only  ten  minutes  to  make.  And — 
you'll  have  a  supply  of  chocolate 
sauce  that  will  save  you  hours! 

You  know  how  a  generous '  'spill- 
ing" of  chocolate  sauce  will  glorify 
a  commonplace  cup  custard.  And 
even  a  simple  cornstarch  pudding 
[or  some  cooked  rice]  topped  off 
with  this  delicious  sauce  makes  a 
fine,  healthful  dessert. 

Since  1851  D.  GHIR.ARDELLI  CO.  San  Francisco 


that 

covers 

every- 
thing 

How  to  make  it:  Mix 

1  cup  sugar  witii  1  cup 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Add  #  cup 
boiling  water,1,  g  teaspoon 
salt,  and  cook  10  minutes 
oruntil  thick.  When  cold 
add  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Store  in  tightly  covered 
jar.  This  makes  1  pint 
of  chocolate  sauce.  Send 
for  our  recipe  booklet. 


.  ) 
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Prize  Winning  Pictures 

Here  Are  Photographs  Submitted  in  Contest 
for  Our  Boys  and  Girls 


THE  photograph*  If?  nfflhberea  in  tfle 
order    placed    bjr    the    Judges  who 
awarded  the  prizes. 
No.   1,  showing  the  pet  fawn,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Lillian  Murphy.  Santa  Ynez,  Cal. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  a  deer  for  a 
playmate? 

Photo  No.  2,  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Is 
of  Irene  Turner  of  Ollroy.  Cal.,  and  her 
pony.  Don't  you  envy  Irene — or  have  you 
a  pony  of  your  own?  Irene  seems  to  be 
right  at  home  In  the  saddle. 

No.  3,  the  last  In  the  group,  has  lost  some 
of  Its  quality  by  reduction  Is  size,  but  the 
ludges  gave  It  third  prise.  It  was  sent  by 
Louise  Vlrcovlch,  Hanford,  Cat. 

The  fourth  prize  picture,  No.  4,  at  the 
top,  was  entered  by  Elsie  M.  Lolax,  Fresh- 
water, Cal.  The  girls  have  named  their 
home-made  canoe  "Ace."  They  seem  to  be 
seasoned  mariners! 

Nos.  6,  6,  7  and  I  each  received  a  smaller 
award.  No.  6  was  submitted  by  Richard  and 
Frances  Wllema,  San  Gabriel.  Cal.;  No.  (  by 


Charles  C.  Eastman,  Sellgman,  Ariz.  Charles 
says  he  almost  had  to  "hang  by  his  ears"  In 
order  to  take  this  picture  of  the  deep  canyon. 
Win.  T.  Smith  of  Los  Angeles  entered  No.  T, 
which  he  says  showa  two  snergstle  garden- 
ers. But  they  don't  look  very  energetic  do 
they?  No.  I,  of  the  little  boy  and  his  pig. 
was  taken  by  Lois  Snowgooaa,  Worden,  Ore. 
Cells  Allen,  Santa  Margarita,  Cal..  Also  re- 
ceived a  prize,  but  her  picture  was  omitted 
from  the  group. 
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Mj  Pet  Fnwia 

Santa  Tnez,  Calif. 
Aug.  13,  1922. 
ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  friends: 

I  was  so  delighted  when  I  opened 
your  letter  and  found  enclosed  a 
check  for  $2.00  as  first  prize  in  the 
Junior  Photo  Contest! 

I  wish  to  thank  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  and  all  who  aided  in  solving 
the  winner^_  Some  of  our  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  readers  might  like  to  know 
how  we  raised  our  pet  fawn,  so  will 
say  it  was  on  diluted  cow's  milk,  a 
treat  of  salt  and  sugar  occasionally, 
and  ripe  red  apples,  if  you  please.  You 
will  notice  by  the  snapshot  he  has  a 
whole  apple  in  his  mouth. 

He  follows  us  out  walking  on  the 
pine  ridged  hills.  Sometimes  he  lies 
in  the  shade  or  feeds  around  brush, 
and  when  he  loses  sight  of  us,  he 
"baa-a-s"  loud  and  clear  and  if  no  one 
answers,  he  scents  the  trail,  and  down 
he  comes  like  a  big  jack-rabbit  out  of 
the  brush.  We  have  lots  of  fun  play- 
ing with  him. 

My  little  sister  likes  to  see  him  run 
and  jump;  she  chases  him  with  a  stick 
(she  pretends  she  will  hit  him)  and 
he  runs  around  the  house,  then  up  the 
hill  back  of  the  house,  then  comes 
down  in  high,  short  jumps.  I  bet  the 
circus  people  would  like  him!  He  is 
a  dear,  cunning  little  animal  and  we 
Just  love  him.  He  sleeps  on  our  front 
porch  by  the  door.  No  dog  or  cat  is 
allowed  there  either — not  if  Mickie 
knows  it. 

He  surely  is  jealous  but  we  love  him 
all  the  more  for  it,  because  he  Is  so 
clean  and  affectionate. 

Your  loving  little  reader, 

LILLIAN  MURPHY. 


 1  

HOW  THE  FARMER  DIVIDED  HIS 
FIELD 
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Here  is  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle  printed 
last  month.  Thus  the 
figure  is  divided  Into 
four  equal  parts. 

i 
i 

-  -J  3 

Framing  Pictures 

GOOD  prints  of  new  or  old  pictures 
very  often  are.  to  be  found  in  the 
current  magazines,  especially  the 
women's  magazines.  Some  are  so 
good  that  we  hate  to  "pass  them  up," 
yet  we  hardly  feel  like  having  a  maga- 
zine print  put  Into  an  expensive  frame. 

An  excellent  way  of  framing  such 
pictures  attractively  but  inexpensively 
Is  the  old  "passe-partout"  method.  The 
only  materials  needed  are  a  piece  of 
glass  the  size  of  the  p«cture,  a  piece  of 
cardboard  the  same  size  to  be  used  as 
a  firm  support  (the  picture  may  be 
mounted  upon  it),  the  "passe-partout" 
tape,  and  some  kind  of  hook  for  hang- 
ing. 

The  glass  may  be  secured  at  the 
hardware  store  for  a  small  sum,  about 
15  or  20  cents,  or  possibly  you  may 
have  a  piece  from  an  old  frame  at 
home.  Old  photograph  plates  may  be 
used.  If  washed  clean  in  hot  water 
and  soda.  The  tape  may  be  found  at 
almost  any  department  store.  It  comes 
in  different  colors,  but  black  Is  usually 
the  most  effective,  especially  for 
bright-colored  pictures. 

You  can  get  the  cardboard  from  a 
cardboard  box.  The  process  of  fram- 
ing consists  simply  of  moistening  the 
tape  and  binding  the  glass,  picture  and 
cardboard  together  with  It,  folding  the 
tape  so  that  it  will  be  as  wide  on  the 


Buried  in  the  ground, 
away  from  the  house, 
inconspicuous  as  a 
clump  of  grass — the 
durable  and  depend- 
able COLT  insures  a 
flow  of  Carbide  Gas  at 
the  fingers'  command. 


Plant  a  COLT  "Gas  Well"  on  your  farm  NOW ! 


The  months  of  short  days  and  long  nights 
are  on  their  way. 

Six  months  of  evenings  to  be  passed  indoors 
await  you! 

Will  they  be  lighted  by  the  dim,  eye- 
straining  flame  of  a  lamp — or  the  soft, 
friendly  brilliance  of  real  light — CAR- 
BIDE GAS  LIGHT! 

Act  NOW  for  real  light!  Get  a  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant — generate 
this  wonderful  Carbide  Gas. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  pieparing  this 
month  for  bright,  cheery  evenings  by  in- 
stalling COLTS.  This  is  the  great  plant- 
ing season  for  COLTS.  More  are  being 
installed  this  Autumn  than  in  any  other 
season.  Don't  risk  disappointment — order 
your  COLT  now,  before  Winter  closes  in. 

The  Health  Light  for  Reading 

Carbide  Gas  Light  is  pure  white  in  color 
— not  yellow.  Looks  exactly  lfke  sunlight 
— restful  and  soothing  to  the  eyes.  Read 
or  sew  under  it  for  hours— no  eye  weari- 
ness. The  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  healthful  of  artificial  lights. 


Comes  to  you  at  the  twist  of  fingers.  Turn 

a  little  igniter  on  goes  the  light! 

You  use  no  matches. 

Carbide  Gas  for  cooking,  too — an  added 
feature  of  the  COLT.  Your  wife  will 
certainly  appreciate  this. 

How  is  the  gas  made?  The  COLT  does 
this  automatically  —  mixes  Carbide  with 
water. 

Study  Lighting  Plant  Costs.  Result : 

You'll  Install  a  Colt 

Easy  to  install — within  reach  of  all.  No 
continual  replacement  of  parts,  no  adjust- 
ing or  tinkering  necessary,  no  service 
required — simplicity  itself.  The  most  eco- 
nomical system  all  the  way  thru.  Comes 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Sold  direct  by 
COLT  solicitors — no  distributors  or  dealers 
to  take  a  profit. 

Send  Postcard  for  Full  Story 

You  want  good  light — you  want  it  in- 
stalled now.  Write  for  full  particulars  — 
then  act  for  BETTER  LIGHT! 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

Oldest  and  largest  manufac- 
turers of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


31ST   SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 


glass  as  you  want  the  frame  to  be.  A 
hook  may  be  Improvised  by  fastening 
a  small  piece  of  wire  or  cord  to  the 
back  of  the  cardboard  with  a  strip  of 
the  "passe-partout"  tape. 

Nowadays  the  more  modest  the 
frame  the  better  taste  is  shows,  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  picture  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  A  picture  framed  in 
this  way  makes  a  good  gift  as  well  as 
a  pretty  decoration  for  your  room. — 
Gladys  J.  Crall. 


Farmers  Should  Read 
HOW 

Railroads  Were  Built,  Operated  and 
Wrecked  From  1850  to  1922. 

25  CENTS  PER  COPT. 

F.  J.  DUNLEAVY 
Room  12$,  223  W.  Second  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


RUST  RESISTING  FLUME  GATES 

Copper  Alloyed,  Galvanized  Iron 
1-ln.,  ltt-m.,  2-ln.  Standard  Sizes. 
Plain  for  open  flume,  and  brass  seat  pres- 
sure gates  for  capped  over  stands. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

K.  W.  MFG.  CO.,  Ontario,  Calif. 

512  East  A  Street, 
Superior  Gates  Since  1(10. 
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Dear  Friends — 

I  have,  an  acquaintance  who  is 
never  free  from  a  self-imposed  burden. 
It  keeps  her  thin;  it  has  brought  pre- 
mature wrinkles  to  her  brow;  it  has 
taken  the  youthful  light  out  of  her 
eyes;   it  is  FEAR. 

All  her  life  she  has  allowed  her  im- 
agination to  run  riot,  and  it  has  ex- 
acted a  terrible  price. 

Her  husband  drives  a  car  almost 
constantly,  and  she  is  never  quite  free, 
from  the  consciousness  of  what 
MIGHT  happen  were  he  to  have  an 
accident. 

From  the  time  her  children  leave 
for  school  until  they  return  at  night, 
she  is  in  an  agony  of  torment  as  to 
possible  fatal  mishaps  that  may  befall 
them. 

When  even  slight  illness  affects 
some  member  of  her  family,  she  lives 
(hrough  the  terrible  torture  of  disease 
and  death;  afraid  the  cold  will  de- 
velop into  pneumonia;  afraid  the  sore 
throat  will  become  dlptheria;  afraid 
the  surgeon's  knife  will  slip. 

None  of  the  awful  things  she  has 
imagined  have  ever  happened.  Her 
husband  is  a  conservative,  self-assured 
driver;  her  children  are  cautious  and 
sensible,  and  their  route  to  school 
does  not  cross  any  boulevards  or  car 
tracks;  her  Immediate  family  has 
never  been  visited  by  any  kind  of 
really  dangerous  illness. 

Yet  what  a  torment  is  stirred  within 
her  mind,  and  how  really  she  suffers! 
It  is  a  pitiful  case.  She  will  never 
be  well  and  strong,  and  consequently 
will  never  be  happy,  until  she  changes 
her  outlook  upon  life.  Neither  will 
she  be  able  to  give  her  best  to  her 
family. 

Let  us  hope  she  has  not  cultivated 
her  morbid  Imagination  to  the  point 
where  she  cannot  gain  control  over  It. 
And  let  us  all  take  a  lesson  from  her 
life! 

Sincerely, 


The  Troth  About  Vi  tannines 
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Those  Closets 

NOT  long  ago  I  began  to  check  up 
"lost  effort  and  waste  motion" 
with  the  idea  of  doing  away  with 
many  petty  annoyances  of  our  daily 
home  life. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  attack 
was  the  clothes-closet.  First  I  took 
everything  out  and  gave  the  closet  a 
thorough  cleaning;  then  I  contem- 
plated all  the  hooks  around  the  sides 
and  decided  the  waste  space  at  the 
center  should  be  used.  Therefore  I 
secured  three  strong  sticks,  or  strips 
of  wood,  which  I  nailed  across  from 
side  to  side.  It  is  possible  to  hang 
twice  as  many  clothes  upon  such  rods 
as  up*on  hooks,  in  less  space  and 
with  less  "mussing"  of  the  clothing. 

Now  J  covered  two  dozen  wooden 
hangers  with  padding  and  scraps  of 
silk,  dusting  sachet  powdor  inside  the 
covers. 

A  long  towel-rack  such  as  we  use 
In  the  bathroom,  was  screwed  to  the 
rear  wall  about  12  inches  above  the 
floor.  By  slipping  the  toes  of  shoes 
through  this  rack,  we  keep  them  in 
good  order  out  of  the  way. 

Finally,  I  made  a  pTetty  denim  bag, 
with  several  pockets,  which  was 
hung  Inside  the  door,  for  odds  and 
ends.  Now  the  closet  not  only  pre- 
sents a  different  appearance,  but  U 
always  in  order  and  so  much  more 
convenient.  —  Mrs.  E.  O.  Williams, 
Fresno. 


FOOD  faddists  are  preaching  their 
sermons  at  every  turn  of  the 
road,  while  their  articles  appear 
in  nearly  every  magazine.  Those  who 
live  in  the  country  should  have  less  to 
fear  than  their  fellows  in  the  city  in 
regard  to  malnutrition.  However, 
sound  and  rational  advice  Is  given  in 
"The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,"  for  July  8,  1922,  concern- 
ing diet. 

"Children  should  eat  a  variety  of 
food,  and  special  dangers  may  follow 
the  habitual  use  of  a  very  restricted 
diet. 

"Milk  Is  the  one  Indispensable  food 
for  children.  The  diet  during  the  en- 
tire growth  period  should  include,  If 
possible,  whole  milk,  or  if  skimmed 
milk  is  used  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  butter.  Of  the  butter  substitutes, 
those  which  contain  beef  fat,  mutton 
fat  and  peanut  oil  are  better  than 
those  in  which  other  vegetable  oils  or 
lard  are  important  constituents."  Oth- 
er extracts  from  the  article  follow: 

A  diet  which  includes  no  milk  what- 
ever should  contain  ample  amounts  of 
the  green  or  leafy  vegetables. 

Cereals,  particularly  those  from  the 
whole  grains,  and  potato  are  important 
and  adequate  sources  of  the  vitamin 
"B." 

Fruits  have  other  uses  than  as  laxa- 


tives and  as  sources  of  mineral  salts; 
they  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the 
diet.  When  fresh  fruits  are  not  avail- 
able, dried  fruits  may  be  given. 

Cabbage  is  such  a  rich  source  of  all 
the  vitamins  that  it  should  form  a 
larger  part  of  the  diet  than  Is  usually 
the  case,  especially  since  it  Is  cheap, 
and  in  winter  often  almost  the  only 
green  vegetable  available. 

In  normal  peace  conditions,  the  re- 
sults of  vitamin  deficiency  are  most 
often  Been  In  infancy.  In  rare  cases 
they  may  be  seen  in  older  children  and 
In  adults  when  there  is  extreme  pov- 
erty, and  still  less  frequently  In  those 
suffering  from  chronic  disease,  or  in 
very  delicate  children  whose  diet  for  a 
long  period  has  been  very  greatly  re- 
stricted. 

If  the  daily  diet  contains  in  reason- 
able amount  unskimmed  milk,  cereals, 
potato,  green  vegetables  and  fruit,  one 
need  not  fear  vitamin  deficiency.  While 
these  articles  are  especially  rich  in 
vitamins,  nearly  all  of  our  common 
foods  contain  them. 

It  might  be  added  that  cooking  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  such  as  is  pos- 
sible with  a  steam  cooker,  or  for  a 
very  long  time,  kills  the  vitamins. 
Vegetables  should  not  be  cooked  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  them  to  become 
tender. 
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My  Desert  Land 


MY  DESERT  Land!    My  Desert  Land! 
O  charms  thou  ever  hast  for  me! 
Thy  broad  expanse  of  acres  wild. 
Thy  grease-wood  and  thy  yucca  tree, 
Thy  wondrous  sunsets — ever  new 
Thy  starry  nights  so  clear  o'er-head. 
Thy  pine-clad  hills  across  the  plain. 
Thy  flowers  wild — a  carpet  spread — 

ARE  dear  to  me!    Are  dear  to  me! 
Thy  only  need,  thy  greatest  dearth 
That  has  held  thee  chained  so  long 
And  ranked  thee  low  upon  the  earth, 
Is  not  a  lack  of  beauties  rare. 
Nor  yet  a  fear  of  winds  or  clime, 
But  water  for  thy  fertile  soil 
Yes,  water  that  shall  come  in  time. 

WHERE  are  the  homes?  Where  are  the  homes? 
The  lives  that  happy  here  might  dwell? 
They  each  must  wait  the  water's  flow 
From  distant  river,  lake  or  well. 
Where  here  and  there  the  hand  of  man 
Hath  turned  with  hope  the  virgin  soil — 
Poured  water  on  the  thirsty  earth. 
Rich  fields  of  green  reward  his  toll. 

A  H,  YEBI    Whenever  water  runs— 
«*    As  yonder  laden  orchard  shows — 
These  desert  lands,  so  barren  here, 
"Rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

— Lydia  Harvey  Michener. 


To  remove  paint  from  glass,  take 
three  parts  caustic  potash  and  one 
part  unslaked  lime,  slake  the  lime  with 
a  little  water,  and  then  add  the  potash 
and   Just   enough   water  to   make  a 


Pressure  Cooking 

HOW  long  and  at  how  many  pounds 
pressure  should  the  various  meats 
be  cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker?  In 
general,  a  large,  thick  piece  of  meat 
which  Is  rather  tough  should  be  cooked 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound  of 
meat  at  a  pressure  of  from  15  to  20 
pounds.  One  of  the  more  tender  cuts 
of  meat  would  require  only  10  minutes' 
cooking  to  the  pound  at  the  same  pres- 
sure. When  meat"  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  as  for  stew,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  time  of  cooking 
whether  the  amount  of  meat  is  two 
pounds  or  seven  pounds.  At  a  pressure 
of  16  to  20  pounds  It  will  take  from  30 
to  60  minutes  to  cook  it,  a  great  deal 
depending  upon  the  toughness  of  the 
meat.  Overcooking  makes  meat  taste- 
less. It  should  be  avoided  when  meat 
is  prepared  in  the  pressure  cooker. 
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paste.  Put  on  with  a  stick,  being 
careful  not  to  get  it  on  hands  or  cloth- 
ing, and  let  remain  for  a  few  hours, 
when  the  paint  can  be  wiped  off. 
This  will  also  remove  dried  tar. 


Raisin  Cup  Cakes 

1-1  cup  butter  or  2  teaspoons  baking 

1  cup  sugar  powder 

shortening-  '.»  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  eggs  K  cup  milk 

1V4  cups  flour  14  cup  Sun-Maid 

teaspoon  salt  raisins 
Cream  butter  and  add  rugar  slowly, 
creaming  them  together.  Add  beaten 
eggs.  Mix  well.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  nutmeg  together. 
Add  to  butter  mixture  alternately 
with  the  milk.  Add  plumped  raisins. 
Put  Into  greased  muffin  pan.  Bake  In 
moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes.  This 
recipe  will  make  about  24  small  cakes. 
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Bread 


1  H  cups  flour  U  teaspoon  soda 

ZV4  teaspoons  baking-      2  cups  graham  flour 
powder  1  cup  8un-Mald  ral- 

K  teaspoon  salt  sins  (seeded) 

S  cup  sugar  ltt  cups  milk 

H  cup  molasses 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  sugar 
and  soda,  together.  Add  graham  flour 
and  raisins  and  mix  well.  Stir  In  milk 
and  molasses.  Pour  Into  greased  bread 
pans  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  1  hour. 
If  sour  milk  is  used  add  *4  teaspoon 
soda  Instead  of  teaspoon.  This 
makes  2  small  loaves  or  1  large  loaf. 

[Note — These  recipes  have  been  tested  by 
experts  of  the  Sun-Maid  raisin  growers. — 
i.  8.1 


Little  Helps 

To  prevent  rusting  of  a  wash  boiler, 
rub  It  over  with  whiting  after  using. 

Wooden  spoons,  used  when  cooking, 
will  not  scratch  the  bottom  of  the 
utensils. 

Soiled  tatting  may  be  washed  more 
easily  if  wet  and  soaped,  then  placed 
on  some  hard  surface  and  scrubbed 
with  a  hand  brush.  This  will  not  In- 
jure the  tatting  and  It  will  be  thor- 
oughly clean. 

Sometimes  a  splinter  gets  under  the 
nail  so  solidly  It  is  a  task  to  remove 
it.  Place  a  cold  water  bandage  around 
the  top  of  the  finger,  keep  It  wet  and 
cold,  and  in  a  short  time  the  splinter 
will  loosen  and  the  danger  of  fetaer- 
ing  Is  minimized. 


LIKES  THE  PATTERN8 

Thank  you  kindly  for  the 
catalog  and  patterns.  They 
are  a  real  treasure — perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way. — 
Mrs.  Hugh  S.  MaoLean,  Ki.il- 
to,  Calif. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Note— Compare  these  patterns,  aa  to  price  and  style,  with  those  obtainable  elsewhere  t 

PRETTY  COSTUMESf 

Chosen  by)  Isabel  Sinclai*~4 

These  costumes  are  simple  and  can  be  made  readily  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  instructions  provided.  Send  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
for  each  pattern  desired.  Address  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.    Give  full  name  and  address. 
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4085— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:   8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
10-year  size  requires  4%   yards  of  32-lnch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


3885 — Child's  Romper  Salt 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  2,  4,  8  and  8  years.  A 
4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  32-Inch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


4080— Miss's  Dress 
Cut  in  8  sizes:    16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
18-year  size  requires  6%   yards  of  82- Inch 
material.     The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the 
foot  is  about  2  i4  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


4091— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
2  year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  3  2-inch 
material.    Price  15  cents. 


4097 — Lady's  Dress 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  36,  88,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 6V4  yards  of  3 2- Inch  material.  To 
make  underbody,  sleeve  facings,  and  vest 
portions  of  plain  material  as  illustrated,  154 
yards  40  Inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 
Price  15  cents. 


CATALOG  NOTICE 

Send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1922-23  catalog, 
containing  over  600  designs  of  ladles',  misses' 
and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking;  also 
"Some  Points  for  the  Needle,  illustrating  SO 
of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All  valuable 
hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


SS12-2939 — An  "Cp-to-Date"  Frock 
Waist  3312  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inchest  bust  measure.  Overdress 
2939  cut  In  7  sizes:  84,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inch  bust  measure.  To  make  the  waist 
will  require  2  5A  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 
The  overdress  requires  3  54  yards  of  40-lnch 
material.  Two  separate  patterns,  15  cents 
for  each  pattern. 


4088 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:    6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year    size    requires    2  5s    yards    for  the 
gulmpe  and  2  54  yards  for  the  dress  of  82- 
Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3705 — Lady's  House  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42.  44,  46  and 
48  inohes  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size  will 
require  61i  yards  of  2 7- inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  254  yards.  Price  16 
cents. 


4099 — Sleeveless  "Cover  All"  Apron 
Cat  In  4  sizes:   Small,  14-36;  medium,  28- 
40;  large.  41-44;  extra  large,  40-48  Inches 
bust  measure.    A  medium  size  requires  454 
yards  of  It-Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


Use  Coupons  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size  

(Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size. 
Send  orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD 
and  FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and 
address  below.) 

Name   

Address   

(Write  numbers  of  additional  pattern!  below.) 


What  Farm  Boys 

Want  in  Food 

\ 

There  are  several  ways  to  keep  boys  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
One  way  is  to  give  them  f lavory,  energizing  food. 

The  automobile,  moving  pictures,  the  telephone,  and  now 
the  radio — all  make  farm  life  more  enjoyable  to  the  boy. 

Add  the  foods  he  likes  each  day  and  you've  made  the  attrac- 
tion just  about  complete. 

But  that  food  must  be  more  than  merely  tasty.  It  must  be 
energizing,  too.  For  those  who  work  hard  must  have  the  sapped 
energy  replaced. 

Rare  Food  Value  in  This  Pie 

No  other  dessert  equals  a  luscious  raisin  pie  made  with  big, 
plump,  tender  Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins. 

Raisins  furnish  1560  calories  of  energizing  nutriment  per 
pound — -more  of  this  kind  of  nourishment  than  eggs,  meat  or  fish. 

That's  due  to  fruit  sugar  In  the  raisin.  This  sugar 
Raisin  Pie  is  Practically  predigested  by  the  sun,  so  It  revives  a 

tired  man  almost  immediately  after  eating. 


Two  cups  Sun-Maid  Seeded 
Raisins,.  Ii4  cups  boiling  water. 
H  cup  sugar,  3  tablespoonfuls 
com  starch,  2  tablespoonfuls 
lemon  juice,  1  tablespoonful 
grated  lemon  rind,  juice  of  1 
orange,  1  tablespoonful  grated 
orange  rind,  1  cup  chopped 
walnuts. 

Cook  raisins  in  boiling  water 
for  5  minutes,  pour  Into  it  sugar 
and  com  starch  which  have  been 
mixed.  Cook  until  thick,  remove 
from  fire  and  add  other  ingredi- 
ents. Bake  between  two  crusts. 
Walnuts  may  be  omitted  if  de- 
sired. 


All  measurements  for 
recipe  are  level. 
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Raisins  furnish  food-iron  also — fine  food  for  the 
blood.  So  these  delicious  Seeded  Raisins  are  both 
good  and  good  for  you. 

Try  the  recipe  for  raisin  pie  printed  on  this  page. 
Make  it  with  your  own  delicious  pie  crust.  The 
juice  of  the  raisins  forms  a  luscious  sauce.  You've 
never  tasted  better  pie,  nor  has  that  boy  of  yours. 

He  wants  delicious  food  like  this  that  energizes. 

Let  him  try  it.  See  what  he  has  to  say.  Add  this 
touch  to  the  other  home  attractions. 

Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins 

Get  delicious  Sun-Maid  Seeded  Raisins.  Big, 
plump,  tender,  juicy  raisins.  Made  from  finest  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes.  Full  of  flavor,  energy  and  iron. 

Mail  coupon  for  valuable  free  book  of  recipes. 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13,000 
Dept.  B-710.  Fresno,  California 


Blue  Package  (seeded)  best 
for  lie  and  bread. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 


SUN-MAID    RAISIN  GROWERS, 

Dept.  B-710.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book. 
Raisins." 

Name  

Street   

Mtr    State.. 


"Redoes  with 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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THE  FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 
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LAND  FOR  SALE  AGENTS  WANTED 


WHY  NOT  BEGIN  RIGHT? 

FIRST 

Decide   on   the   branch   of   agriculture  you 
wish  to  pursue, 
THEN 

WRITE  TO 
HEADQUARTERS. 

We  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best  locality 
for  your  particular  requirements. 

LET  US  DO  THE  WORK  AND  GET  TOU 
EXACTLY   WHAT    TOD  WANT. 

Due  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  certain 

sections  excel  in  the  production  of  certain 

products. 

WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

We  have  over  60  associated  representatives 
throughout  the  State,  who  have  listed  only 
the  choicest  properties  in  their  localities. 
Be  It  an  acre  or  fifty  thousand,  if  we  do  not 
already  have  it  listed  we  will  find  It  for 
you  at  once.  Possibly  this  extensive  FREE 
service  may  be  of  considerable  value  to  you. 

W.  A.  HEITMAN  CO., 

W.  P.  RICE   (Land  Dept.), 
Entire  ninth  Floor,  T.  Merrill  Bldg., 
 Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

SUTTER   BASIN  LANDS. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  rich, 
deep  "river  bottom"  soil,  with  a  complete 
irrigation  system,  Is  offered  to  good  farmers. 
Any  crop  you  may  want  to  grow  will  find  a 
good  home  here.    Most  liberal  term*. 
SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY, 
304  California  Fruit  Bids  , 

 Sacramento.  California.  

FOR  SALE:    40  acres  or  more  of  first-class 

grape  and  alfalfa  land.  4  acres  Improved 
In  bearing  orchard  and  vineyard.  $40  an  acre. 
For  information   write   owner,   A.  Oberlin, 

1035  Wall  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

OREGON — Write    for    list    of    bargains  in 

stock,  grain,  fruit  and  poultry  ranches  In 
the  Grand  Willamette  Valley.  Henry  Ambler, 
Realtor.  Philomath.  Benlon  County,  Oregon. 
FOR    SALE    OR    EXCHANGE — $9000  cash 

equity  in  160  acres  Irrigated  Improved  Im- 
perial Valley  land.  Address,  W.  Llnkletter, 
Callpatrla,  Calif. 
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FOR  SALE — 8%  acres.  1  mile  north  of 
Los  Mo  linos,  California.  100  feet  from 
State  highway.  Improved  with  house,  barn 
and  chicken  houses.  2  acres  bearing  peach 
trees,  balance  in  crop.  Well  for  domestic 
purpose.  Perpetual  water  right  for  Irriga- 
tion. Fenced.  Household  goods  Included. 
Reason  for  selling,  old  age  and  partial 
blindness.  Price  32200,  31200  cash,  balance 
time.      Joseph    L.    Kuhle,    3601  Telegraph 

Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif.  

PARADISE;  THE  ORCHARD  HOME 
PLACE.  Water,  electricity,  telephone, 
good  roads,  healthful  climate,  reasonable 
prices.  Box  O,  Publicity  Committee,  Para- 
dise, Calif.   

 FARMS^  WANTED  ^ 

CASH  buyers  for  California  Ranches.  Also 
San   Francisco  property  to   exchange  for 
country.   Send  full  details  to  Ring,  830  Mar- 

ket  St..  San  Francisco.  

WANT  TO  hear  from  owner  having  farm 
for  sale.  Give  particulars  and  lowest  price. 
John  J.   Black,   110th  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 

Wisconsin.  

I  WANT  WESTERN  FARMS  for  cash  buy- 
ers. Will  deal  with  owners  only,  R.  Av 
McNown,  367  Wilkinson  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 
WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RANCHES  FOR  EXCHANGE 

FOR  EXCHANGE! — 31  acres  improved  ranch 
in  Sacramento  Valley.  New  4-room  house, 
large  barn.  Some  peach  orchard.  %  mile 
to  Bchool  and  post  office.  Nine  miles  to 
railroad  by  good  auto  road.  Price  $6000. 
$1500  mortgage  with  two  years  to  run.  Will 
exchange  for  clear  city  property  In  Port- 
land, Ore.,  San  Francisco  or  vicinity,  or  Los 
Angeles.  Address  owner,  C.  W.  Snldow. 
5391  No.  Huntington  Dr..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 50  acre  improved 
farm  in  almond  districts,  6  miles  from 
Paso  Robles.  Sacrifice  price  for  cash  or 
trade  my  $4000  equity  for  clear  property. 
Also  equity  In  business  building  for  sale. 
Bargains  for  immediate  deals.  Agents  write 
for  listings.    Box  247,  Paso  Robles,  Calif. 


FARMS— FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 80  acres  Improved 
dairy  ranch.  Alfalfa,  hog  t4ght  fences, 
40  cows  at  $75  a  head:  teams,  tools,  etc. 
Investigate  this.  W.  E.  Blssett,  Arlington, 
Ariz.   

~A~ulro1fAT?r7~A^ 

AUTOMOBILE  Mechanics,  Owners,  Garage- 
men.  Repairmen,  send  for  free  copy 
America's  Popular  Motor  Magazine.  Con- 
tains helpful,  instructive  Information  on 
overhauling,  ignition,  wiring,  carburetors, 
batteries,  etc.  Automobile  Digest,  606  Butler 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS — $50  to  $100  per 
week,  the  money  yours;  something  new, 
not  an  old  wornout  proposition;  field  un- 
touched; experience  unnecessary;  takes 
everybody  by  storm;  mony  rolls  In;  show 
60,  sell  40;  demonstrated  in  one  minute; 
sells  on  demonstration;  the  new  Inkless 
Fountain  Pen,  the  twentieth  century  won- 
der; never  leaks  or  spills;  with  this  pen 
no  more  use  for  the  ink  bottle;  sample 
pen  60c;  this  proposition  is  18  karat; 
money  back  If  not  as  represented;  agent's 
profit  200  per  cent;  exclusive  territory. 
Send  for  agency  today.  Inkless  Fountain 
Pen  Co.,  1522  Eighth  St.,  Pea  Moines.  Ia. 


WANTED — SALESMEN  WHO  CAN  SELL 
high  grade,  dependable  nursery  stock.  Ex- 
clusive territory;  outfit  furnished  and  cash 
advanced  weekly.  Commission  basis.  Address 
Albany  Nurseries,  Inc..  Albany.  Oregon. 
MEN  and  WOMEN,  earn  more  money  at 
home  In  your  spare  time.  Pleasant  work. 
Particulars  free.  BEIA  CO..  470  Chamber 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HELP  WANTED 


MEN,  WOMEN.  GIRLS,  over  17  wanted  for 
U.  S.  Government  positions.  $92-$190 
month.  Short  hours.  Steady  work.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for 
list  positions.  Franklin  Instttute.  Dept. 
J-126,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS — Prompt,  personal,  efficient  serv- 
ice by  an  attorney-at-law,  skilled  in  all 
branches  of  Patent  Practice.  Over  12  years' 
actual  experience;  full  information  upon  re- 
quest. B.  P.  Fishburn,  339  McGill  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C.  


HAZARD  &  MILLER. 
Herman  Miller,  formerly  eight  years  mem- 
ber examining   corps,   U.    S.   patent  office. 
Hazard's    Book    on    Patents    free.  Central 
Bldg..  6th  &  Main.  Los  Angeles.  


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Bldg.,    Stockton.  Calif. 
Established  50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 

patents.  

PATENT   and  TRADE   MARK  information 
free.      Attorney    fees   reduced.  Prompt, 
personal  service.    Martin  P.  Smith,  221  Con- 
solidated Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


$35  to 


Address  Dept.  A. 


2  and  4  Wheeled 
Auto  Trailer 

Co. 

1322   Central  Ave. 
Los  Angeles. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing,  5 
pounds,  $1.76;  10  pounds,  $3.00.  Smoking, 
6  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00.  Send  no 
money;  pay  when  received.  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers'   Union.  Paducah,  Ky.  

HOMESPUN  tobacco,  shipped  collect  on  de- 
livery. Chewing,  6  pounds  $1.76;  10 
pounds  $2.60;  20  pounds  $4.50.  Smoking,  5 
pounds  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00;  20  pounds, 
3.60.    Farmers  Association,  Paducah,  Ky. 

^ODAK^^CAMERASr^SUPPLIES 

FREE 
EASTMAN  CAMERA 

Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing  Co. 
Box  116,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 

Write  for  our  new  price  list 
and  how  to  get  the  frse  camera. 

farm^tractorsTmachinery 

COMPLETE   double-action   pumping  plant; 

new  6 -horsepower  electric  motor.  Come 
see  it;  at  your  own  price.  Eugene  Rlschard, 
290  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING 

FURS  tanned,  made  up;  deer  heads,  game 
trophies   mounted.     H.    F.    Lorquln,  360 
Pacific  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

ZZZZZZj^y^fi^^ZZZZZZZ 

INVENTIONS  developed  to  practical  stage. 

Working  models,  patterns  or  drawings. 
Ducorron  Rich  Engineering  Company.  504 
Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^peJrsTdnal^ 


WRITE  for  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Occultism, 
Spiritualism,  Psychology,  Sex  and  the  Yogi 
Philosophy.  Largest  Mall  Order  Book  House 
In  the  World.  Los  Angeles  Oriental  Book 
House,  Dept.  O.  2927  Walton  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles,  California.  

CHARACTER    ANALYZED    FROM  HAND- 
WRITING, $1.00.  Booklet  teaching  char- 
acter analysis  from  1-dots.  25  cents.  Ruby 
Remont,  Box  310,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


The  Charles  Weeks  System 
of  Intensive  Poultry  and 
Berry  Farms. 

ONE  ACRE  AND  INDEPENDENCE,  OR 
The   Fine   Art  of   Earning  a  Comfortable 
Living  on  One  Acre  In  California. 

For  those  who  desire  to  dwell  In  sunny 
California    without    living   up  hard-earned 

capital. 

Charles  Weeks  for  18  years  proprietor  of 
the  most  intensive  Egg  Farm  In  the  world 
and  founder  of  the  famous  CHARLES 
WEEKS  POULTRY  COLONY  at  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Charles  Weeks  Poultry  Colony  No. 
2  Is  now  being  established  at  Owensmouth, 
California,  26  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Write  for  literature. 

1124  LOEW'S  STATE  BLDG.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


THE  Schlotthau- 
er  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 
have  been  bred 
since  1908  and 
all  breeding 
stock  has  been 
carefully  hogan- 
ized  to  insure 
heavy  laying  and 
strong,  hardy 
chirks.  Safe  de- 
livery and  full 
count  guaran- 
teed. For  more 
I  nformat  ion 
write  for  free 
Poultry  Farm  & 


booklet.  White  Plumage 
Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal. 


Member  of 

Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns,  An- 
conas,  R.  L  Reds. 
Order  now  for  fall 
and    spring  delivery. 

Three  Month 
Old  Pullets 

all  selected:  no  culls. 

"QUALITY 
SUPREME" 
Orange  County  Hatchery, 

SANTA   ANA,  CALIF. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  NEWS— Capacity 
200,000  chicks.  Off  every  week  of  year. 
Now  booking  for  delivery  every  fall,  winter, 
spring  month.  WHY?  Booked  ahead  of 
substantially  reduced  price.  Further,  Its 
Impossible  supply  demand  for  our  180,  290 
egg  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Anconas,  Mln- 
orcas,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons. 
Ducks,  Turkeys.  For  quarter  century  Im- 
ported, trapnested,  selected  for  vigor, 
growth,  beauty,  eggs.  Large  rapidly-grow- 
ing chicks  now  for  friers,  roasters,  reason- 
able. Pull. is.  breeders  reduced.  Write, 
Profitable  Poultry.  Box  O,  13  North  Fair 
Oaks.  Pasadena.   


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Prize- winning  stock,  hatching  eggs,  $2.60; 
baby  chicks  reduced  to  22c  and  27c.  Few 
older  birds  quoted  on  application.  We  are 
the.  largest  breeders  of  Blue  Andaluslans  In 
the  U.  S.  BLACK  AND  BLUE  HATCHERY, 
Baldwin  Park.  Calif.  


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 
hatched  In  the  world's  largest  electric 
hatchery.  Choice  free  range,  high  egg  pro- 
ducing breeding  flocks,  Inspected  by  Sonoma 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  432 
Seventh  St..  Petaiuma,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  for  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  from  stock  AC- 
CREDITED BY  SONOMA  COUNTY  FARM. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Write  for  prices 
and  literature.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  418 
Sixth  Street,  Petaiuma.  Cal.  


FALL  CHICKS — Hatches  every  week.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  ,1.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatch- 
ery    P.  O.  Box  67-C.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 


WATCH  US  GROW — We  are  now  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Chicks,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
and  Anconas.  Ohlen's  Hatchery,  Campbell, 
Calif.  


FALL  CHICKS — We  have  them  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  R.  I.  Reds,  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Black  Mlnorcas,  White,  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Book  orders  early.  Circular  free. 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  7.  Campbell.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX — White  Leghorns  (Tancreds). 

Golden  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  An- 
conas, Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  R. 
I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks  every 
week.     Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Calif.  

EASTMAN'S   BRED   TO   LAY.  Trapnested 
and  hoganlzed  barred  rocks.    Fall  chicks. 
Falnnead  Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Start 
right  with  the  BEST — 
the  only  kind  we  hatch. 
All  varieties  each  week. 
Ducklings,  turkeys, 
hatching  eggs.  Incuba- 
tors, brooders,  supplies 
of  all  kinds.     Send  for  price  list. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE 

640  South  Main,  Los  Angeles. 

ZZZZZZZy^^^^^ZZZZZZl 

SPENCER   turken    fowl,    half   turkey,  half 
chicken.  Turkey  flavor  meat,  200  eggs  per 
year.    A  few  young  gobbler  roosters,  ready 
for  service,  $6.    Photo  booklet,  10c.  Spencer 

Rt.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

TURKEYS — Purebred  Giant   Bronze.  Gold- 
bank-Copper  King  stock.  Madison  Square 
Garden's  winning  strains  for  sixteen  years. 
Bronze  King  Farm,  Merced,  Calif. 

ZZZZZZZZZ^s^ZZZZZZZZZ 

CALDWELL'S  Mammoth   Quackless  Ducks. 

DuckUngs.  duck  hatched,  week  old,  any 
number.  Eggs,  Breeders.  Free  circular. 
Caldwell  Duck  Ranch,  2520  San  Fernanda 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GRAPES 


WE  RAISE  GRAPE  VINES  for  you  under 
contract,  any  variety,  at  reasonable  prices 
on  monthly  payment  plan.  Pay  for  your 
vines  while  they  grow.  Small  or'  large  lots 
,  raised.  Bear  River  Nursery,  Box  25,  Wheat- 
land, Cal.  

GRAPE  Stakes.  Posts.     Made  from  genuine 
Washington  Red  Cedar.    Writs  us  for  de- 
livery   pries.      Kirk    Company,  Tacoma. 
Washington. 

_Rj\E^TTJ^NT^PJG^OJJS_ 

RAISE  SQUABS 

Big  Profits — Ask  for  ProofI 

CARNEAUX  PIGEONS  for  sale — Real  squab 
raisers.  $5  pair.  Palms  Squab  Ranch,  Rt.  3, 
Box  114,  Inglewood.  Cal.  j 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Thoroughbred  grey  and 
steel   gray  Flemish   giant  breeding  does 
and  bucks.  10  to  19  lbs.  4  months  to  1  year 
old.     Mike  Dltzel.  936  Maple,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Quality  Flemish  and  New 
Zealands,  nsjdi  greed  or  utility,  surprise 
prices.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered.  Fred- 
ericks Rabbit  Farm,  129  W.  0th  St..  Long 
Beach.  Calif.  

PUREBRED    HOMING    PIGEONS   for  sale. 

Stock  first  purchased  from  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  Mass.  Prices  reasonable. 
Peter  Beck.  Rt.  3.  Box  iW,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

______DOGS  

DOO    OWNERS,    amateur   or  professional. 

Here  Is  your  opportunity.  New  book. 
"Care  of  Dogs"  free,  contains  helpful  In- 
structive Information  on  feeding,  training, 
diseases.  Every  dog  owner  needs  It.  Book 
mailed  free  with  a  3  month's  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  Sportsman  Digest,  America's  popu- 
lar illustrated  Dog  and  Hunting  Magazine. 
Send  25c  today  (coin  or  stamps).  SPORTS- 
MAN'S DIGEST  PUBLISHING  CO.,  30f 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NURSERY^AND^^ARDEN^STOCK 

FOR  SALE: — 6000  Placentla  Perfection  wal- 
nut   trees,    northern    black    root  stock. 
Grafts  were   taken   from   one   of  the  best 
producing  groves  In  California.    F.  A.  Tetley 

*  Son.  Riverside.  California.  

FOR  SALE — 4000  Valencia  orange  trees.  1000 
Washington    Navel    trees.     1000  Eureka 
Lemon  trees     Tetley's  Nurseries,  4It  West 
Eighth  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

ZZ^^^9^?^9^^ZZZZ 

FOR     SALE — Pure     Toggenburg  hornless 
buck  kids.    Also  pure  and  grade  Toggen- 
burg bred  does.     Fine  stock.     Prices  res- 
onable.    C.  U.  Wldmer,  Upland,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— HOGS 


BLUE  HOGS — Actually    BLUE    In  color. 

Large,  growthy  and  prolific.  Fancy  show 
hog.  All  stock  pedigreed.  Registered  In 
purchaser's    name.      Blue    Hog  Breeding 

Company,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEMSTITCHING  AND  PICOTINO  Attach- 
ment; fits  all  sewing  machines.  Pries  $1; 
checks  10c  extrs.  Light's  Mall  Order  House, 

Box  127,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES^ 

FOR    SALE — Largest    and     best  equipped 
squash  plant  In  California.    Address  T.  E. 
Berrv,    Rt.    2,   Box   114,    Inglewood.  Cal. 


Edcson  Radio  Phones 

Adustable  Diaphragm  Gearanc* 
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Francis* 


AN  exceptionally  notable  41st  of 
prize-winning'  livestock  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  second  annual 
Livestock  and  Horse  Show  of  he  Cali- 
fornia National  Livestock  Show  at 
Twelfth  and  Market  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, October  14  to  22.  General  Man- 
ager John  A.  gunting  announces  that 
the  list  of  Shorthorns  and  Herefords 
will  exceed  that  of  the  recent  Sacra- 
mento State  Fair,  and  that  the  entries 
of  sheep  will  be  greater  in  number  and 
quality  than  ever  exhibited  at  any 
California  livestock  show. 

On  the  success  of  the  present  show 
depends  he  establishment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  headquarters  for  a  permanent 
annual  livestock  show,  and  for  that 
reason  the  breeders  of  the  "West  have 
devoted  themselves  whole-heartedly  to 
make  the^coming  show  a  signal  suc- 
cess. * 

Among  the  notable  Individual  entries 
are  the  following: 

Grand  champion  Hereford.  "Bocaldo 
Beauty,"  entered  by  Romle  C.  Jacks  of 
Monterey. 

Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  at  Chicago 
International  last  year,  "Jock  6th,"  entered 
by  University  of  California  stock  farm  at 
Davis. 

Grand  champion  Jersey  cow,  "Salome  of 
Mossdale,"  entered  by  J.  E.  Thorpe  of 
Ixickeford. 

The  Shorthorn  entries  from  the  Pacheco 
Cattle  Company  Include  "Pacheco  Marshall" 
and  "Silver  Beauty,"  consistent  winners  in 
their  class. 

Grand  champion  Hereford  steer,  "Mission 
Jim,"  entered  by  Mission  San  Jose  rancho. 

Grand  champion  dairy  Shorthorn  cow, 
"Lovely  Perfection,"  and  grand  champion 
dairy  Shorthorn,  "Count  Tlckford,''  both 
entered  by  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm.  The 
latter  entry  will  be  exhibited  at  the  coming 
Chicago  International. 

Grand  champion  Jersey  bull,  "Financial 
Corrector,"  entered  by  the  Waterloo  herd  of 
Lockeford. 

First  prize  bull,  "Real  Patrician,"  entered 
by  H.  H.  Gable  of  Esparto. 

Grand  champion  Hereford  bull,  "Llncoln- 
Domlno,"  entered  by  William  Briggs  of 
Dixon. 

Junior  champion  Hereford,  "Lady  Dom- 
ino," entered  by  H.  A.  Baldwin,  Pleasanton. 

From  the  nationally  noted  Caledonia 
Farms,  a  Shorthorn  herd  Including  the 
grand  champion  bull,  "Caledonia  King  2nd." 
and  the  grand  champion  female,  "Caledonia 
Mischief  2nd,"  will  be  shown.  The  Caledonia 
herd  Is  said  to  be  the  greatest  herd  under 
any  single  ownership  In  this  country  today. 

From  Littleton,  Colorado,  is  entered  the 
junior  champion  Hereford,  "Repeater  66," 
winner  at  the  Great  American  Royal  Live- 
stock Show  at  Kansas  City,  and  entered  by 
J.  D.  Canary.   


Grand  champion  female  Hereford 
"Lady  Fairfax  20th,"  entered  by  C.  S. 
Howard. 

Among  the  entries  Is  a  herd  of  calves 
sired  by  "King  Segls  Alcartra  Prllly,  192705," 
the  latter  having  been  grand  champion  at 
the  stock  show  here  last  year  and  having 
been  sold  to  Pabst,  the  brewer  and  famous 
stock  fancier  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  greatest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  bull  In  California  either 
at  public  or  private  sale,  and  said  to  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 

Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima,  Washington, 
have  entered  their  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus, 
one  of  the  greatest  Aberdeen  Angus  herds  in 
the  world;  and  from  Escalon,  A.  B.  Humph- 
rey has  entered  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  Includ- 
ing a  grand  champion  bull  and  a  grand 
champion  cow. 

A  new  exhibitor  Is  A.  H.  Barnum  of  Moro, 
Oregon,  with  Herefords,  who  may  furnish 
some  surprises  to  the  old  exhibitors. 

The  sheep  entries  will  comprise  the 
largest  showing  ever  made  at  a  livstock 
exposition  in  California,  among  the  notable 
herds  being  60  head  from  the  Corrledale 
Sheep  Company  of  Holllster;  Southdowns 
from  the  ranch  of  Hubbard  &  sons,  Oregon; 
Rambouilleta  from  Bullard  Brothers  of 
Woodland,  and  Hampshlres  from  the  Stra- 
loch  Farms,  all  these  exhibitors  showing 
champions  and  prize  winners  among  their 
exhibits. 

The  estate  of  Thomas  Dlbblee  has  a  show- 
ing of  Clydesdale  horses;  Ratto  Stock  Farm, 
of  Belgian  horses,  and  Romle  C.  Jacks,  of 
Percherons,  as  well  as  blooded  entries  for 
the  horse  show. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ORE  MAN.  ll'a  KISO  OF  TIIV  WOODS.  S«ln  moii.y  and 
barkarhr.  Send  for  ntKV  catalog  No.  B96  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Foldinf  S.wUig  Machine  Co..  1005  East  75th  St..  Cbicago.  Ill 


IF  YOUR1  "Cutter's 
VETERINARIAN 


Serums  and  Vaccines  he  Is 
doing  his  best  to  conserve 

(your  interests. 
25  years'  con- 
centration on 
one  line  count 
for  something. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory 
"The  Laboratory  that  Knows  How" 
Berkeley  (U.  S.  License)  California 


Read  the  advertisements  for 
information,  diversion,  education. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD 
and  FARM." 


A  KADOTA  FIG  ORCHARD  AT  PLANADA 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Proven  Fig  Belt;  8  miles  east  of  Merced  on  the  main  line 

of  the  Santa  Fe) 

Should  pay  $600  an  acre  during  the  first  six  years  after  planting.  Under 
our  plan  of  sale  this  entire  amount  will  be  received  by  the  purchaser.  A  mature 
fig  orchard  at  Planada,  planted  76  trees  to  the  acre,  should  pay,  according  to 
Mr.  N.  E.  Beckwith,  the  largest  grower  and  canner  of  Kadota  Figs,  from  $600 
to  $1200  an  acre  per  annum  when  the  grower  receives  5  cents  a  pound  on  the 
trees.  Growers  are  now — 1922 — actually  receiving  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  orchard. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


PLANADA  FRUIT  FARMS, 

643  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  details  of  your  Kadota  Fig  Orchards. 


Name  . 
Address 


Second  Annual  California 
Livestock  and  Horse  Show 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

OCTOBER  14-22 
TWELFTH  AND  MARKET  STREETS 

The  combined  srfows  this  year  at  San  Francisco  will 
greatly  exceed  in  entries  and  quality  the  successful  shows 
of  last  year. 

Special  railroad  rates  from  all  California  points. 
PUT  THESE  DATES  ASIDE  FOR  YOUR  FALL 
VISIT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Insure 


1^  Orchard! 

Progressive  farmers,  breeders,  orchardists  insure  their  lives, 

their  buildings,  their  automobile,  etc.  They  do  so  because  it  is  good  business.  It  is 
even  more  important  and  more  necessary  that  orchardists  insure  their  fruit  crop 
against  frost  and  freezes— because  when  killing  frosts  come — the  loss  is  appalling. 
Orchardists  should  protect  themselves  against  these  lost  profits.  These  losses 
can  be  eliminated.  The  DUNN  Orchard  Heater  completely  solves  the  problem. 
650  thousand  DUNN  Orchard  Heaters  in  use  by  largest  citrus  growers  in 

California.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
this  type  heater  in  use  elsewhere  in 


The  DUNN 

With  Improved 
Lower  Stack, 
Umbrella  Cover 
and  Removable 
Top  Cover. 


U.  S.  Most  effective  because  of  ex- 
clusive patented  features.  Improved 
lower  stack  with  perforations  depressed  to 
inside,  radiates  heat  to  side  and  down— with 
more  intense  heat  at  bottom  of  stack.  Per- 
fect combustion.  All  heat— and  no  smoke. 
Joints  fit  tightly.  Only  draft  is  through  pat- 
ented down  draft  tube.  No  other  draft  any- 
where. Heat  generated  rapidly— maximum 
protection  secured  at  once. 


The  DUNN 


Demonstration  of  DUNN 
Orchard  Heaters  on  Ranch 
in  Southern  California. 


Orchard  Heater 


is  the  only  orchard  heater  with  permanent  asbestos 
lighting  wick.  Lights  quickly  and  stays  lit.  The  DUNN 
Orchard  Heater  burns  clean  as  a  gas  jet.  Uses  less  oil. 

9%  gallon  heater  burns  20  hours  at  fu'l  100%  efficiency  without 
refilling.  Collapsible  stacks.  Patented  swedge  on  bowl  is  fine 
hand  grip  for  carrying  heater.  Made  of  24  gauge  extra  heavy 
Keystone  Copper  Bearing  Steel.  Seamless  bowl  and  cover. 

Orchard  Heaters  Needed  Everywhere 

Citrus  growers  in  California,  Florida  and  adjacent  states  should 
obtain  facts  about  records  and  performance  of  the  DUNN 
*  Orchard  Heater  in  citrus  groves. 

Orchardists  in  Texas.  Mississippi,  Alabama, Georgia, Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  should  also  make  inquiry  as  to  the  DUNN 
Orchard  Heater  and  how  it  protects  profits. 

Growers  in  the  east— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  adjoin- 
ing states,  need  the  orchard  insurance  made  possible  by  use  of 
the  DUNN  Orchard  Heater. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan— you  are  not  im- 
mune from  profit-deHtroyinir  frosts.  Ask  us  for  the  facts.  Do  away  with 
the  loss  caused  by  freezes. 

The  Northwest  too— Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon 
—investigate  the  DUNN  Orchard  Heater. 

Records — everywhere  — show  DUNN  Orchard 
Heaters  do  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  first  cost— except  for  fuel— is  the  only 
cost.  Depreciation  baaed  on  actual  facts  less  than 
2%  for  8  years. 

You  want  and  need  DUNN  Orchard  Heaters. 
Write  or  send  coupon  for  booklet  which  gives  all 
the  facts  and  valuable  information  on  now  to  pro- 
tect YOUR  crops  and  insure  profits.  Every 
orchardist  should  have  it.  Write  us  today.  Noobli- 
gation.  Usethecoupon.  Orapostal  willdo.  Address 


Shows  how  the  DUNN  radiates 
heat  to  the  side  and  to  the 

ground  —  with  more  intense 
eat  waves  coming  from  bot- 
tom of  the  improved  stack  with 
perforations  depressed  to  imuda. 


WANTED 
Agents 

Representatives 
wanted  in  every 
state.  Good  pay 
weekly.  Good  ter- 
ritory open. 

Write  Today 


Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co. 

1541  St  Paul  Avenue  (Eatabli.hed  1881)  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

F.  H.  HANSEN,  Special  RcprtMDtative,  215  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

We  have  representative,  in  every  frait  growing?  territory.  Send  coupon  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  one  near- 
est yon.  Also  literature  and  other  valuable  information  that  will  aasiat  you  to  raise  fruits  at  greatest  profit. 


k  i  Where  DUNN  Orchard  Heaters  are  manufactured.  The  plant  of  the  Gender,  Paeschke  *  i 
\A  Frey  Co.  A  well  known,  long  established  company—who  have  built  a  successful  manufac-l 
iHturlng  enterprise  by  selling  at  lowest  possible  prices  and  rendering  prompt,  efficient  service*! 

GEUDER,  PAESCHKE  &  FREY  CO.,  1541  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wi. 
Check  the  Information  You  Desire 


1 
l 


|     |    Serd  rne  booklet  of  fucta  ni    fli     HUNN  Mr- 


chard  Heater  and  other  valuable  information. 
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ffer—  which  tells  of  leliine  | 
hclpa  you  render  and  commission  you  pay. 


Name. 


I 


Address . 
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UNIFORMITY 


/?  Every  gallon  like  every 

other  gallon.  Every  drop  ca- 
pable of  vaporizing  rapidly 
and  uniformly  in  the  carbu- 
retor, and  being  consumed 
completely  in  the  cylinder  at 
the  jump  of  the  spark. 

That's  "Red  Crown." 

That's  quality  in  gasoline. 

Use  "Red  Crown"  and 
nothing  else,  and  your  car 
will  develop  the  maximum 
power  that  its  makers  de- 
signed it  to  give.  . 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown 
-  _  sign  —  at  Service  Stations, 

^Ihe  GaStiHne  garages,  or  other  dealers. 


of  Quality 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Rheumatism 

A    Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  year  of  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Muscu- 
lar and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as  only 
those  who  are  tnua  afflicted  know  for  over  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  such  re- 
lief as  I  obtained  was  only  temporary.  Finally, 
I  found  a  treatment  that  cured  me  completely 
and  such  a  pitiful  condition  has  never  returned. 
I  have  given  it  to  a  number  who  were  terribly 
afflicted,  even  bedidden,  some  of  them  seventy 
to  eighty  years  old,  and  the  results  were  the 
same  as  in  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  muscu- 
lar and  aub-acute  (swelling  at  the  joints)  rheux 
nut  ism  to  try  the  great  value  of  my  improved 
"Home  Treatment"  for  its  remarkable  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mail  your  name 
and  address,  and  I  will  send  it  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  it,  and  it  has  proven  itself  to  be 
that  long-looked  for  means  of  getting  rid  of  such 
forme  of  rheumatism,  you  may  send  the  price 
of  it.  One  Dollar,  but  understand  1  do  not  want 
your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
■end  it.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why  suffer  any  longer, 
when  relief  is  thus  offered  you  free.  Don't 
delay.    Write  today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  40J  Durstoti  Bldg.,Syraoose,  N.I'. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible.  Above  statemene  true. 


Qi&  EarnBigPay 

E?nLCAf£  T.HAT  OTANI>  AND  GLOBIOU8 

reeling  when   you   tear  open   a   fat   pay  envelope 
every  week  and  count  UO  to  $75  In  greenbacks. 
nntf.V  .aut0?'    Be  *  „mccn»nlc.  electrician,  dem- 

S,™  1ow,-  .  Y0UI.  c*n  leim  b7  National  practical 
shop  training.  Easy,  quick  course;  use  tool.,  no 
h?Sr?.V.i„™"n  ""Wiling  under  experienced  mechanic 
KREE  "*        Advanced    Electrical  counc 

Big-Pay  Jobs  Open  For  You  NOW 

Send  for  wonderful  big  FREE  auto  book.  Telia 
n  of  Jobs  open  to  National  trained  men. 

LVEK*i  dW  to  *urt  ln  business  yourself. 
|  »»*5  y>\l  can  earn  room  and  board, 

•25„«  ""le  more,  while  learning. 
Telia  everything  about  National, 
the  oldest   and   biggest  school. 
Bend  for  this  wonderful  71-pg, 
lllus.  book.    Write  today. 

NATIONALnToT6 

Los    Angel**.,  Cal. 
M99  So.  Flffneroa  St. 


your  mm-fmm 


A  Garden  of  Perennials 


THE  botanical  definition  of  per- 
ennial is:   "A  plant  which  grows 
two  or  more  years  without  re- 
newal." 

A  busy  gardener's  definition  is:  "A 
plant  that  doesn't  demand  as  much 
attention  as  an  annual  every  year." 
And  even  though  we  can't  get  along 
without  our  annuals  for  quick  results 
and  to  fill  ln  the  empty  spaces,  a  per- 
ennial garden  has 
become  very  pop- 
ular within  the 
last  five  years, 
owing  to  the 
many  demands 
upon  our  time.  A 
well  -established 
perennial  garden 
will  need  little 
attention,  aside 
f»om  the  usual 
irrigation,  culti- 
vation and  trim- 
ming, for  three  or 
four  years,  in  our 
semi  -  tropical 
coastal  and  mild 
interior  sections.  In  the  frost  districts 
where  the  frosts  are  very  severe  and 
lasting,  mulching  and  potting  must  be 
added  to  this  list  of  duties.  . 

Many  of  our  perennials  will  bloom 
the  first  year  from  seed  if  they  are 
sown  early  I  have  often  heard  novices 
say  "I  won't  plant  perennials.  Too 
much  time  elapses  before  they  bloom. 
But  at  least  for  permanent  beds  and 
borders,  we  should  by  all  means  sow 
perennials. 

PERENNIAL  FLOWERS  THAT 
BLOOM  THE  FIRST  YEAR 

A  few  of  our  hardy  flowering  per- 
ennials that  will  bloom  the  first  year 


HELEN  TEMPLE 


are  the  Corn  Flower  Aster,  Tritor 
hybrids    or    Flame    flowers,  Babj 
Breath,      Forget-me-not,  Oalllar 
grandiflora.  Hibiscus  hybrids,  Malte 
Cross,  Blue  and  White  Bell  Flowe: 
Garden  Pinks,  Achillea,  Alyssum  (Gol 
Dust)    Asters    (Michaelmas  Daisies),! 
Canterbury   Bells,   Coreopsis,  Iceland 
Poppy,  and    the    single    and  double 
Larkspur. 

This  list  provides  a  large  assortment 
of  perennials  for  quick  effects  and 
covers  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Border 
of  Gold  Dust  and  Iceland  Poppies  wll 
provide  bright  "trimmings."  The  Ice- 
land Popples  bloom  from  early  June 
until  winter,  and  the  Gold  Dust  blooms 
in  May;  thus  we  have  a  flowering 
border  for  more  than  half  the  year, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
the  plants  are  not  unattractive. 

For  genuinely  striking  effects  in  thd 
flowering  perennials  that  bloom  the 
first  year,  we  should  plant  a  back- 
ground border  of  the  new  Trltoma  or 
Flame  Flower.  They  grow  to  a  height 
of  four  or  five  feet  and  their  blooms 
are  often  a  foot  long,  being  a  bright 
orange-scarle^. 

Then  we  have  the  Hibiscus  hybrids 
for  bright,  showy  flowers.  These 
shrubs  grow  to  a  height  of  three  to  six 
feet,  being  very  useful  as  single  speci- 
mens or  ln  groups.  They  may  be  had 
in  bright  red,  salmon  and  white,  all 
with  dark  red  centers.  Another  quick- 
blooming  perennial  Is  the  Maltese 
Cross.  This  also  Is  a  showy  flower, 
bright  scarlet,  blooming  from  earl 
summer  to  fall. 

Another  addition  to  the  "brighten 
ing  effects"  is  the  pterennlal  Aster  in 
the  more  brilliant  colorings.  We  have 
also  perennial  asters  of  the  delicate 
colors  and  soft  blendlngs  from  white 
to  pink,  white  to  lavender,  and  white 
to  blue.  The  aster  Is  one  of  the  best 
all-'round  flowers  on  the  market,  being 
grown  ln  so  many  varieties  that  one 
may  choose  the  types  and  colors,  to 
suit  one's  need. 


A  Blue-and- White  Perennial 
Garden 

THE  blue  and  white  beds  are  at- 
tractive because  we  have  so  few  of 
them.  It  seems  that  we  always  have 
pinks  and  reds  and  lavenders  and 
yellows  ln  abundance,  but  a  pure  blue- 
and  white  nower  bed  Is  almost  rare. 
Among  the  first-year  perennials  In  the 
white  we  have  the  hardy  Achillea 
which  grows  about  18  inches  high  and 
bloom,  all  summer.  These  make  a 
splendid  border  for  a  Ded  of  blue 
Larkspur  of  the  single  and  double 
varieties.  The  Larkspur  singles  grow 
about  three  feet  high  and  are  very 
dark,  while  the  double  hybrids  grow 
nearly  five  feet  and  may  be  had  In  a 
variety  of  blues.  All  three  of  these 
perennials  flower  all  summer. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS 

The  Blue  and  White  Canterbury 
Bells  will  bloom  the  first  year  II  they 
are  sown  early.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells,  some  of 
them  growing  more  than  three  feet  n 
height  while  other  varieties  grow  only 
six  inches.  The  medium  Canterbury 
Sells  seldom  fall  to  bloom  the  first  year 

A  bed  of  Canterbury  Bells  of  the 
various  heights  may  be  planned  quite 
easily.  The  Pyramldalis,  or  tall  Bell, 
makes  an  excellent  background  for  the 
blue  and  white  beds,  which  are  planted 
near  a  fonce  or  building.  Then  follow 
them  with  rows  of  blue  and  white 
Bells  of  the  various  sizes  until  the 
border  of  six- inch  Carpatlcas  Is 
reached.  . 

For  our  blue  and  white  garden,  we 
must  not  forget  the  forget-me-nots, 
which  are  perennials  thai  bloom  the 
first  year.  If  the  frosts  kill  them  ln 
the  cold  interior,  they  usually  come  up 
again  in  the  early  spring  from  seed. 
The  Forget-me-not  Is  grown  most  suc- 
cessfully in  a  cool,  shady  situation.  It 
does  best  In  a  rich  soli  that  does  not 


sour  easily.  We  have  a  variety  of 
blues,  and  the  white  forget-me-not 
Some  of  the  Improved  varieties  are 
much  larger  of  flower  than  the  old- 
fashioned  types.  In  the  blues,  there 
is  a  pale,  a  very  bright,  and  an  Indigo 
blue,  aside  from  two  or  three  varieties' 
with  the  yellow  eye,  which  would  spoil 
our  strictly  blue  and  white  beds.  The 
usual  height  of  the  forget-me-not  Is 
six  inches,  although  many  of  the  newer 
varieties  attain  a  height  of  more  than 
nine  Inches. 

A  bed  of  Forget-me-nots  and  one  of 
violets  should  be  planted  along  the 
shady  side  of  the  walk,  or  In  an  angle 
of  the  house  where  the  sun  does  not 
shine  too  long  at  a  time.  The  Victoria 
and  the  Seinperflorens  Forget-me-nots 
always  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed. 
The  other  varieties  usually  bloom  the 
first  year  if  they  are  started  very 
early  ln  order  that  they  may  be  trans- 
planted  during  the  first  warm  spring 
days. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  our  aster* 
from  seed  for  the  first-year  perennial 
garden  of  blue  and  white.  We  have 
some  very  good  specimens  of  the  blue 
and  white  Aster  that  should  be  tucked 
into  this  garden. 

I  have  named  perennials  that  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  blooming  the  first 
year  from  seed.  So  often  gardeners 
hesitate  to  sow  perennial  seed,  yet  feel 
that  plants  are  too  expensive  for  the 
first-year  effects,  and  therefore  sow 
nothing  but  annuals.  The  annuals  a 
beautiful,  but  so  often  we  haven't  the 
time  to  give  them. 

HAftDY    PERENNIALS  THAT 
BLOOM     THE  SECOND 
YEAR  FROM  SEED 

Hardy  perennials  that  bloom  the 
second  year  after  sowing  are  the 
Shasta  Daisies.  Monkshood,  Anchusa 
Italica,  Candytuft,  Columbine,  Sweet 
William,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock.  Incer- 
vlllea  delavyl,  Lobelia  cardlnalls,  Lu- 
plnus  polyphyllus,  Oriental  Popvies, 
Persian  Daisies   (single  and  double). 
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Caucasica  Scabioea,  and  the  Yucca  or 
Adam's  Needle. 

The  Monkshood,  or  Aconltum,  are 
excellent  border  flowers,  growing  from 
a  foot  or  two  feet  in  height.  They  are 
a  porcelain  blue  and  are  considered 
very  desirable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses and  cutting,  being  in  full  bloom 
during  August  and  September,  when 
many  of  our  gardens  are  just  begin- 
ning their  second  blooming  season. 

We  all  know  how  popular  the  Shasta 
Daisies  have  become  In  California. 
There  is  scarcely  a  yard  without  a  row 
of  them  somewhere.  I  have  known 
them  to  bloom  almost  the  year  around 
when  they  were  well  watered  and 
oared  for,  though  they  should  bloom 
only  during  the  summer.  However, 
this  "feat"  occurred  in  our  well-known 
Southern*  California  in  a  section  where 
the  climate  varies  but  a  very  few  de- 
grees summer  or  winter. 

A  GOOD  BORDER  PLANT 

The  Anchusa  is  another  very  hardy, 
bright-blue  border  plant.  It  grows 
about  five  feet  in  height  and  blooms 
all  summer,  thus  making  a  very  good 
border  near  a  row  of  shrubs  or  against 
a  low  fence.  Then  we  have  the  beau- 
tiful double  Hollyhocks,  which  may  be 
had  in  pink,  scarlet,  rose,  yellow,  and 
white.  These  average  a  growth  of  six 
feet,  making  one  of  our  most  effective 
plants  in  the  garden.  They  bloom  from 
midsummer  until  October. 

The  Lupinus  grows  about  three  feet 
in  height.  It  is  very  good  for  beds,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  pleasing  in  a 
border.  This  flowers  all  summer.  The 
Foxglove,  like  the  Lupinus,  may  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  colors.  This  is  a 
very  good  flowering  perennial  to  plant 
against  the  house. 

The  Sweet  William  is  one  of  the 
sturdiest  of  our  flowering  perennials. 
If  you  are  adding  these,  popular  plant* 
to  your  perennial  garden,  choose  a  few 
of  the  newer  varieties.  The  Persian 
Daisies  also  are  very  effective.  They 
are  very  bright  in  coloring  and  bloom 
from  early  in  June  until  the  frost  nips 
them.  Both  the  doubles  and  singles 
are  very  good.  Should  be  cut  back 
after  blooming,  for  best  results  the 
next  year. 

The  Lobelia  cardlnalis  will  bloom 
the  first  year  if  started  early  in  a  hot- 
bed. These,  like  the  Oriental  Popipies, 
are  a  very  bright  scarlet. 


Garden  Work  for  October 


IN  Southern  California,  where  the 
frosts  are  not  heavy,  sow  pansies, 
forget-me-nots,  cineraria,  stocks,  sweet 
peas,  larkspur,  coreopsis  and  centaurea. 
The  perennials  among  these  sowings 
will  bloom  the  next  year  even  if  they 
should  be  the  so-called  second-year 
bloomers. 


In  the  Interior,  do  not  sow  the 
cineraria  at  this  time,  unless  you  are 
using  a  hotbed.  The  hardy  plants,  too, 
will  need  the  protection  of  glass  as 
soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  I 
often  see  a  straggly  "tender"  plant 
growing  out  in  the  yard  of  our  South- 
ern Californians  and  wonder  why  they 
do  not  plant  them  indoors,  or  at  least 
in  a  protected  angle  of  the  house. 

Even  in  semi-tropical  sections,  we 
should  use  caution  In  handling  tender 
plants.  I  never  advise  planting  them 
out-of-doors  unless  they  are  amply 
protected.  The  straggly  "  tender " 
plants  that  grow  in  the  wind-swept 
yards  are  not  beautiful.  They  may 
survive  the  elements,  but  they  are  not 
plants  to  be  proud  of.  October  is  a 
very  goad  month  to  pot  these  for  th« 
house  or  to  plant  them  in  the  green- 
house. 

Seeds  should  be  gathered  in  October. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  keep  the 
best  seeds  from  the  largest  blooms  is 
by  the  use  of  small  cheesecloth  bags. 
Slip  the  bag  over  the  bloom  after  it 
begins  to  lose  its  glow  and  tie  it  se- 
curely. When  the  bloom  is  "crackly 
dry,"  you  may  feel  sure  the  seed  have 
ripened. 

The  summer  flowering  bulbs  that 
have  died  down  should  be  stored  this 
month.  The  bulbs  that  should  go  into 
the  ground  this  month  for  early  blooms 
next  season  are  the  Tulips,  Anemones, 
Narcissus,  Easter  Lilies,  Freesias, 
Callas,  Iris,  Hyacinths  and  Ranunculus 


Questions  and  Answers 
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\VHAT  eh&ll  I  do  with  my  rubber  plant? 

It  seems  to  need  repotting.  Also,  what 
shall  I  do  with  my  Cyclamen?  One  person 
has  told  me  to  keep  it  dry  after  blooming, 
and  another  has  said  to  keep  it  wet.  I 
have  lost  the  bulbs  both  ways. — Mrs.  Q.  A. 
E.,  Santa  Paula. 

(1)  Repot  your  rubber  plant,  using 
equal  parts  of  sod,  old  cow  manure 
and  sand.  Keep  it  moist  but  not  wet 
during  the  winter.  Plant  it  out  for  a 
few  months  every  year  for  your  best 
specimens.  To  make  it  bushy,  cut 
back  the  top  when  it  is  15  or  18  inches 
high.  In  the  summer,  water  often  and 
well. 

(2)  Cyclamen  puzzle  many  growers. 
The  best  results  with  them  are  ob- 
tained when  they  are  removed  from 
the  pots  !n  which  they  are  grown,  after 
they  have  finished  blooming.  Store 
them  in  clean  sand  in  a  dark,  cool 
place  where  they  will  not  dry  out. 

My  rose  bush  produces  nothing  but  roses 
with  rotted  centers,  and  the  leaves  are 
scabby.  What  shall  I  do  with  It?  It  Is  an 
old  bush. — Miss  A.  S.  D.,  Hanford. 

I  advise  removing  the  bush  and 
burning  it.  Then  spade  up  the  soil  in 
which  it  grew,  adding  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  well-rotted  manure  and  a  little 
slaked  lime;  then  in  a  rew  weeks  set 
out  a  healthy  rose  recommended  by  a 
florist  in  your  locality. 


Tfe  §®Ds6Ila©iriS!  CdiibirM  Fnor 


THE  amazingly  rapid  and  exten- 
sive growth  of  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  will  be 
vividly  depicted  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fair  at  Riverside,  October  10-15. 
According  to  Secretary  W.  W.  Van 
Pelt,  it  will  exceed  in  size  and  quality 
of  exhibits  all  previous  efforts. 

The  fair  will  be  representative  of 
the  entire  Southland,  and  among  the 
counties  co-operating  are  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Imperial, 
Tulare,  Fresno,  Kings,  and  probably 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura.  Prac- 
tically all  the  communities  in  River- 
side County  have  reserved  space  for 
unit  displays  In  the  huge  agricultural 
tent,  which  will  measure  130  by  400 
fe*t.  To  Inform  the  public  about  the 
work  constantly  carried  on  by  the 
Government  In  the  Interest  of  general 


forestry  and  land  development,  there 
will  be  a  big  demonstration  exhibit, 
illustrating  activities  m  six  divisions 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  exhibit  will  cover 
2000  square  feet  of  space. 

Riverside  will  have  the  greatest 
dairy,  swine  and  goat  shows  seen  on 
the  Coast  this  year.  The  finest  herds 
of  dairy  stock  in  .  the  State  have  been 
entered,  including  full  lists  of  Hol- 
steins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Dutch  Belted,  and  the  first  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  cows  on  view.  In  the 
Junior  Fair,  one  of  the  chief  features 
will  be  the  dairy  demonstration  and 
exhibit  tent,  portraying  better  dairying 
methods  and  showing  a  large  display 
of  improved  appliances  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  dairy  by-products. — E.  M.  G. 


Keep  California  Free 

from  Political  Control  of  Industry 

Wc  represent  many  owners  of  real  property  in  California.  The  tax  burden 
on  real  property,  which  falls  ultimately  on  tenants  as  well,  and  the  tax  bur- 
den on  public  utilities,  which  falls  ultimately  on  rate  payers,  have  become 
oppressive. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  California  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  by  popular  votes  and 
not  by  the  local  and  state  legislative  authorities.  The  people  are  too  prone 
to  vote  for  bonds  and  other  expenses  without  calculating  the  cost  to  them- 
selves in  taxes.  When  they  get  the  tax  bill,  they  groan  and  wonder  who 
saddled  them  with  such  burdens. 

from  Enormous  Debt 

State  Controller  Ray  L.  Riley  in  his  ion  report,  recently  published,  says: 
"During  the  past  decade  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  for  all  forms  of  government  in 
California  has  increased  from  $93,906,433  to  $321,616,338.66,  or  342  per  cent,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  State  has  increased  about  60  per  cent.  This  tremendous  increase  that 
aggregates  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  State  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  all  tax -levying  bodies.  California's  credit  must  not  be  jeopardized  by  over- 
financing  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  would  impose  con- 
fiscating tax  burdens  upon  the  people." 

"During  the  past  year  the  total  amount  expended  for  interest  and  redemption  of  debt 
was  $17,5^9,397.  To  produce  this  amount  it  would  require  a  tax  rate  of  56  cents  on 
every  $100  of  assessed  valuation." 

from  Destructive  Taxes 

In  face  of  that  warning,  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  has  been  put 
on  your  ballot  to  be  voted  on  November  7th  which  creates  a  powerful  new 
commission,  called  the  Water  and  Power  Board,  and  authorizes  it,  without 
further  reference  to  the  people  or  the  legislature,  to  issue  state  bonds  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  That  bond  issue  will  multiply  the 
state's  debt  more  than  six  times.  The  board  is  authorized  to  invest  the 
money  in  water  and  power  speculations  and  "to  do  any  and  all  things  nec- 
essary or  convenient  for  the  conservation,  development,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  water,  and  the  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  eledtric 
energy."  It  is  authorized  also  "to  purchase,  acquire,  produce,  manufacture  or 
otherwise  provide  facilities,  materials  and  supplies,  raw  or  finished,  and  any 
property  or  thing  necessary  or  convenient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article." 

The  board  is  authorized  to  fix  its  own  rates,  which  need  not  be  uniform,  so 
that  particular  localities  or  industries  could  be  favored.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment makes  an  appointive  board,  sitting  at  Sacramento,  the  arbitrary  mas- 
ters of  the  credit  and  the  industry  of  the  State  of  California.  The  amendment 
even  authorizes  the  board  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployes as  it  may  require  and  exempts  the  board  from  the  state  civil  service. 
1  This  is  bureaucracy  in  its  completest  form.  We  have  had  sufficient  experience 
with  government  by  bureaus  to  know  that  we  don't  want  any  more.  Cali- 
fornia, prosperous  as  it  is,  cannot  stand  the  proposed  addition  to  the  state 
debt  and  the  proposed  arbitrary  control  of  industry  by  a  board  of  politicians. 
Give  a  political  board  unrestricted  authority  to  hire  employes  and  fix  their 
compensation,  and  give  them  500  million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to  play 
with,  and  in  a  year  you  will  see  the  biggest  political  machine  and  the  biggest 
tax  bills  that  any  state  has  ever  had 

Vote  NO  on  number  19  on  your  ballot  T^ovcmber  7th 

CALIFORNIA  REAL  ESTATE  ASSOCIATION 

By  C.  C  C.  TATUM,  President 


Saws  15  Cords  a  Day/ 


more  easily  with  this  new  saw  than  1 
_  Oparaftt)  dud  can  saw  2  cords  by  hand   Best  soal 
iVatfW.  •nwtaao—  make  Big  Money  with  new 

OTTAWA 

and  A  B  P.  LOW 
PRICES.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or 
9  Branch  Homes. 
'  Bums  keroseae. 
Cash,  Easy  Terms, 
■"rsa  B«  ok  -write. 
OTTAWA  MFG. CO. 


Ottawa. 


W  Ul/U  i 

Kansas 


Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 

In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  t'rvu  and  free  catalog. 

LISIjK  MFC.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


Going  to  Build? 

Sand  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 

Contractors'  and  Builders' 
Supply  Co. 


1401  Fifth  St. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


Health  Restored 
By  Radium 

The  wonderful  curative  power  of  Ra- 
dium has  been  known  for  years.  How- 
ever, the  benefits  of  this  precious 
health-giving  substance  have  in  the 
past  been  only  .  within  the  means  of 
persons  of  wealth. 

Since  the  invention  of  Degnen's 
Radio-Active  Solar  Pad,  any  man  or 
woman,  poor  or  rich,  can  afford  this 
treatment  which  offers  so  much  relief 
from  suffering  and  disease. 

Degnen's  Radio-Active  Soter  Pad  Is 
worn  next  to  the  body  day  and  night. 
It  pours  a  constant  stream  of  radio- 
active energy  into  the  system  while  you 
work,  play  or  sleep,  helping  to  bull  dup 
weakened  nerves  and  tissues  to  a 
strong,  healthy  condition.  It  creates  a 
vigorous  circulation  of  blood,  thus  re- 
moving congestion,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  most  diseases. 

To  prove  Just  what  this  remarkable 
treatment  can  do  for  you,  we  will  send  our 
appliance  on  trial  with  the  understanding 
that  we  will  not  charge  you  a  cent  if  It 
fails  to  give  satisfactory  results.  This  offer 
is  open  to  any  person  who  has  pain  of  any 
kind,  nerve  weakness,  high  glood  pressure, 
stomach,  kidney  or  liver  complaint,  bladder 
trouble,  or  disease  of  the  lungs  or  heart. 

No  matter  what  your  ailment  or  how 
long  you  have  had  It,  we  will  gladly  let 
you  try  the  appliance  at  our  risk.  Write 
today  for  free  literature  giving  complete 
Information.  Radium  Appliance  Co..  88S 
Bradbury  Bide,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


WAGNER'S   GIANT  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Plant  now  for  February's  high-priced  market.  Should  return  up  to  91000  per 
acre  first  year.  The  California  Rhubarb  Association  could  have  used  the  output 
of  1000  acres  this  season. 

WAPMFD'Q  MI  IRQFRV  (J-  B-  Wa*"pr  *  Son> 

»  »  /-VVJll  A-iJTV  kj    nVJI\OLil\  A       "Originators  of  the  Giant  Winter  Struln" 
1550  Eaet  Villa.  Street  Dept.  "O"  rnaadena.,  California. 


;ualitys 

trademarf 

— on  every  bag!  It 
took  51  years  to  build 
the  confidence  that 
this  trademark  rep- 
resents. 

GoldenWest 
1fiair,y  Peruvian  Alfalfa 

ranks  FIRST  in  purity  and  germination.  Official  tests  by  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  practically  100  per  cent  purity, 
and  better  than  90  per  cent  germination. 

The  fact  that  we  introduced  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  commercially  in  the 
Southwest  is  proof  positive  that  we 
KNOW  alfalfa. 

Our  free   folder  No.   16   gives  complete 
information  and  prices. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For 


Established  1071 

Seed  &  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Slnffowri! 


BUT  FATHER  WASN'T  USING 
SLANG! 

My  father  pointed  to  the  rug. 

And  laid.  "Now  beat  It.  Kid" — 
Then  used  the  carpet  stick  on  me, 

Just  because  I  did. 

— Justin  Nutt 


Uncle  Wiseacre  says  he  knows  some 
men  who  will  never  get  on  until  some- 
body tells  them  where  to  get  off. 


A  Distant  Cousin 


"So  you  are  related  to  our  host?" 
politely  inquired  the  guest  at  the  fash- 
ionable reception. 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  the  shabby 
looking  stranger,  "I'm  his  cousin,  one 
million  dollars  removed." 


Long  and  Short 

The  DetecUve — Give  me  a  descrlpUon 
of  your  missing  cashier.  How  tall  was 
he? 

The  Boss — I  don't  know  how  tall  he 
is.  What  worries  me  is  that  he  was 
$3000  short. — Puck. 


Try  IQBw^^^^^^Utt  fait;  iur 

^^Sjg^jj^/'Tf^A^eVne^j'  j?^"** 

SSST^^^^^^I^  w»g«»biJ.  Mae- 
CUTTINQ           "~   *       n.lo  built  tat  »t 

coat    Shipped  direct  frow  factory  or  9 
branch  bouM.  rail  lOOH  .nl.Wu 

OTTAWA  HFC.  CO..  Dep..  C 

F.O.I.  Forttrf 
Ottin,  Rjm- 

3H  H-f> 

»97.50 
4  H-P 
•104.80 

1.  T,  II.  11 
H  P  tl  Maw- 
HlMllT  its 
fnoM  SOS. 

ltUvra.lUn. 

H.  P.  Rigid 
Rail  Tracks 
on   a  Fordson 


WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  SEE  THEM 

H .  P.  Rigid  Rail  Tracks  and  H.  P.  "40"  Tractors  have  an 
Interesting  story  of  accomplishment  of  which  every  farmer 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  should  listen  and  profit  by  doing  so. 

H.  P.  Rigid  Rail  Tracks  solve  the  small  tractor  problem  by 
giving  increased  efficiency  to  the  Fordson,  while  H.  P.  "40" 


Tractors  embody  the  same,  successful  rigid  rail  track  principle  in  a  tractor  of  larger  size. 

BOTH  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTY  FAIRS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


BUTTE  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  OROVILLE 
October  2nd  to  October  7th 
KERN  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  BAKERSFI ELD 
October  2nd  to  October  7th 


VENTURA  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  VENTURA 
October  3rd  to  October  8th 
RIVERSIDE  COUNTY  FAIR  AT  RIVERSIDE 
October  10th  to  October  15th 


If  you  cannot  attend  any  of  the  County  Fairs  to  seem  them,  write  for  literature. 

Pacific  Tractor  &  Machinery 
Company, 

Sales  and  Service 
North  Sacramento,  California 


Prepared  for  Eventualities 

A  colored  man,  asked  to  sign  cer- 
tain papers,  began  writing  with  his 
right  hand,  then  transferred  the  pen 
to  the  left  and  completed  his  signature. 

"Well,"  remarked  the  notary,  "I  see 
you  can  write  with  either  hand." 

"Yassuh.  dat's  true,  boss.  I  begun 
by  learnin'  t'  cut  man  fingernails  wld 
mah  left  hand,  figgerln'  some  day  I 
might  lose  mah  right." 


Who  Can  Deny  It? 

The  class  has  been  discussing  roy- 
alty, Its  rise  and  fall.  "Now,"  suggested 
the  teacher,  can  anybody  tell  me 
whether  there  Is  any   power  greater 

than  a  king?" 
"Yes,"  shot  back  Johnny  Jump.  "An 

ace." 


"I  can't  find  the  alarm  clock,  Maria. 
Do  you  know  where  it  is?" 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  his  wife,  sweet- 
ly, "it's  where  you  told  It  to  go  this 
morning."' 


Ready  for  Business 


"Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  railed  out  tl 
clerk  upon  the  occasion  of  Patrlt 
O'Shaughnessy's  trial,  "do  you  wish  I 
challenge  any  member  of  the  Jury?" 

Pat  looked  the  panel  over  careful! 
"Well,"  he  repled  with  some  hesitatlo 
"I  ain't  exactly  In  tralnln'  now,  but 
reckon  J  c'd  take  on  that  fat  guy  ov< 
in  th'  corner  fer  a  r-round  or  two." 


Shed  6.7,0,10, 
1 5  and  24  inchct 


Bean 
Turbine 
Pumps 


If  you  want  water  out  of 
your  old  domestic  well 
but  do  not  want  to  spend 
money  to  deepen  it  and 
make  it  larger,  use  the 
Bean  Turbine  Pump.  A 
size  small  enough  to  fit  a 
6-inch  hole,  with  capac- 
ity of  100  to  180  G.P.M. 

Send  coupon  for  catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


11  KAN  SPRAY  PIMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  Be.  8u  Jon.  Cal.  , 
Please,  send  your  new  pump  catalog  to  ( 
my  address. 


Nunc. 


AJJrcu  . 


Read  the  advertisements  for  information,  diversion,  education. 
Say:  "I  saw  it  in  ORCHARD  and  FARM." 


ly  ever  since,  and  I 
have  been  doing  bus- 
iness with  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Co.  prac- 
tically all  of  thattime 
"I  wish  tostateHhat 
In  all  of  those  years 
there  has  never  been 
any  occasion  to  make 
a  complaint  or  to  re- 
turn any  goods  we 
have  ordered  from 
Montgomery  Ward 
A  Co." 

William  McCandless,  Sloan,  Iowa 

A  Customer  Since  1872 

For  fifty  years,  ever 
since  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  was 
started.  Mrs.  Merrick 
has  taken  a  keen  In- 
terest in  Its  devel- 
opment. 

" i  have  been  a 
customer  from  the 
first. 

"I  have  always  had 
the  most  courteous 
treatment  from 

Eou,"  she  said.  "I 
elieve  that  much  of 
your  success  has 
been  due  to  your  un- 
failing policy  of  fair 
dealing." 

Mrs.  Emma  E.  Merrick,  Malcolm,  Iowa 

A  Customer  Since  1872 

Mr.  Beany  Is  a  real 
pioneer.  He  is  the 
only  man  now  doing 
business  in  Helena 
who  came  to  Montana 
In  1862.  He  served 
under  General  John- 
son! n  Utah ( 1857-8). 
He  finally  settled  in 
Winston,  Montana. 

"I  have  traded  with 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  45  years,** 
he  said,  "and  I  have 
never  found  anything 
wrong  that  has  not 
been  satisfactorily 
settled.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  deal  as  fairly 
with  your  customers 
as  you  have  in  the 
past  you  will  surely 
prosper.'* 

Mr.  George  Beatty,  Winston,  Montana 

A  Customer  Since  1877 


Millions  Buy  from  this  Book  on  Faith 
in  the  Name  "Montgomery  Ward 


This  book  is  saving  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  American  people. 

Is  it  saving  money  for  you  and  for 
your  family?  Are  you  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  your  opportunity? 

This  book — our  Golden  Jubilee  Cata- 
logue— celebrates  our  50th  Anniversary 
by  offering  you  the  lowest  prices  possi- 
ble on  everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Farm  and  the  Family. 

It  is  filled  with  bargains — witt,  mer- 
chandise of  high  quality.  And  every 
price  is  a  Money  Saving  price  for  you. 

For  Fifty  Years  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  have  earnestly  worked  to  serve 
the  American  people. 

Today  millions  of  people  are  buying 
from  this  book  on  faith  in  the  name 
"Montgomery  Ward." 


And  it  is  our  policy  to  keep  faith 
with  our  customers.  It  is  our  policy  to 
sell  only  serviceable  goods,  to  serve 
you  promptly  —  always  to  offer  you 
a  saving  —  and  to  deal  with  you  al- 
ways in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  begins  its 
second  half- century  of  business  exis- 
tence. Yet  today  it  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  youth;  alert,  looking  ahead, 
improving  its  service,  filling  orders 
quicker,  and  offering  lower  and  lower 
prices. 

To  buy  from  this  Golden  Jubilee  Cat- 
alogue is  to  be  guaranteed  a  definite 
saving  and  entire  satisfaction — and  back 
of  this  guarantee  is  the  reputation  of 
Fifty  Years  of  fair  dealing. 


Buy  from  this  book.  Fill  all  your  needs  from  this  book. 
Consult  it  daily  to  find  the  right  price,  the  lowest  price 
for  dependable,  reliable  goods  of  standard  quality. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Montgomery  Ward  tfO* 

Chicago      Kansas  City      Saint  Paul      Fort  Worth      Portland,  Ore* 


90  EGGS  \  AND  THE  HEN  IS  JUST  PAYING  HERTKEEP' 
120  EGGS  \    \AND  THE  HEN  IS  JUST  PAYING  A  PROFIT 


butwhy 
stop  with 


GGS 


Authorities  estimate  it  takes  90  eggs  a 
year  to  cover  the  "keep"  of  a  commercial 
hen — and  120  eggs  to  make  just  a  profit. 
But — there's  the  rub!  How  are  you  going 
to  get  the  extra  eggs — the  eggs  that  make 
the  big  bank-book  difference  between  just 
z  profit  and  a  just  profit? 

The  average  hen  under  natural  range 
conditions  will  produce  only  about  75  eggs 
a  year.  Yet  proper feeding  and  care  have  de- 
veloped commercial  flocks  that  average  120 
to  150  eggs  a  year  per  hen.  Some  flocks 
will  range  even  higher. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  feed  and  care.  The 
feed  must  be  clean,  tasty,  varied.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  egg  are  derived  from  many 
sources.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  variety 
of  feed  ingredients  the  better.  Surelav 
contains  a  dozen  tested  ingredients  bal- 
anced and  blended  according  to  the  famous 
Sperry  formula.  It  is  made  so  good,  so  un- 
iform, so  tasty,  that  every  time  Mrs.  Hen 


takes  a  peck  at  it  she  is  eating  something 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  an  egg. 

You  know  that  Nature  provides  each 
hen  with  a  certain  number  of  embryonic 
ova.  These  are  minute  yolks  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  take  the  hen  a 
number  of  years  to  produce.  But  that  isn't 
very  profitable.  So  it  is  your  job  as  a  poul- 
tryman  to  secure  the  most  eggs  in  the  least 
time— and  keep  the  hen  in  good  health  all 
the  while. 

Surelay  will  give  every  hen  in  your  flock 
an  opportunity  to  pay  not  only  her  board 
bill  but  pay^oa  a  profit.  This  prime  quality 
feed  calls  the  "egg-making  department" 
to  order — makes  it  produce — and  keeps 
the  hen  in  "fine  fetde"  a."  the  time. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sperry  Surelay 
in  the  yellow-striped  bag;  and  send  for 
"Makes  Hens  Happy" — a  practical  guide 
to  more  eggs  and  more  money.  Simply 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 


